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FOREWORD. 


Tbe  articles  contained  in  this  bulletin  on  foreign-service  training  were  assem- 
bled nearly  three  years  ago.    They  were  contributed  by  specialists,  and  deal 
with  subjects  which  should  be  included  in  a  fully  developed  major  on  foreign- 
service  training  for  Government,  business,  social  welfare,  etc.    These  articles 
indade,  in  addition  to  brief  bibliographies  of  textbooks  serviceable  for  use  in 
college  and  of  other  books  that  may  be  helpful  to  general  readers,  the  writers' 
(^pinions  in  regard  to  the  subject  matter,  the  limitation  and  manner  and  pre- 
sentation of  this  subject  matter,  its  coordination  with  similar  related  subjects 
and  amount  of  time  that  should  be  given  to  it  in  college  and  the  semester  or 
semesters  with  college  year  when  it  can  be  best  offered.    This  bulletin  is  to  serve 
two  purposes ;  it  should  assist  colleges  to  plan  an  adequate  course  of  instruction 
on  training  for  foreign  service,  and  should  enable  university  men  now  in  the 
field  of  business  to  plan  for  a  systematic  reading  course  (Cf.  Reading  course 
in  foreign  trade,  Reading  course  No.  17,  Home  Education,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, prepared  by  Glen  Levin  Swiggett).    Much  is  naturally  left  unsaid  in 
this  buUetin,  but  what  is  said  is  for  the  most  part  brief,  vital,  and  to  the  point 
Unavoidable  delays  have  prevwited  the  earlier  publication  of  this  bulletin. 
The  publication  of  these  articles  now,  however,  is  timely.     The  statistics  re- 
ported to  this  bureau  for  use  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Educational 
Preparation  for  Foreign  Service,  appointed  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  have  registered  since  1916  a  steady  growth  in  our  higher  institu- 
tions on  tlie  subject  of  educational  preparation  for  foreign  service,  for  commerce 
in  particular.    In  October,  1921,  the  bureau  reported  courses  of  study  in  prepa- 
ration for  foreign  service  in  70  colleges  and  universities.    Of  the  70  higher  in- 
stitntions  in  which  this  special  training  was  offered  at  that  time,  the  10  highest 
reported  each  more  than  100  students  taking  foreign  trade,  a  total  enrollment 
for  the  10  institutions  of  2,2.55  students.     In  Commercial  Education  Circular 
No.  7,  Bureau  of  Education,  is  printed  a  list  of  the  70  institutions  offering 
some  kind  of  training  for  foreign  service. 

,  The  technique  of  foreign  trade,  skill  in  the  actual  transaction  involved  in 
merchandising,  shipping,  and  financing  should  be  strengthened  by  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  commerce,  of  transportation,  and  banking;  of 
motives  tliat  determine  human  conduct  in  social  relationships ;  of  Governmental 
regulations  and  policies.  Courses  on  practical  exporting,  therefore,  should  be 
sapi^mented  with  ample  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  modem  languages, 
tiie  social  and  commercial  sciences,  etc. 

The  variety  and  character  of  Instruction  now  being  offered  as  preparation  for 
foreign  trade  in  our  larger  universities  warrant  the  publication  of  a  bulletin 
of  this  diaracter.  It  is  the  l)elief  of  the  compiler  that  these  articles  will  stlmu- 
faite  still  farther  the  marked  educational  response  to  the  demands  of  business 
for  a  trained  and  informed  personnel  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  service  of 
Government,  business,  etc.    And  this  variety  and  higher  type  of  instruction 
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for  foreign-service  training  now  offered  in  our  colleges  and  universities  is  noted 
with  increasing  satisfaction  by  the  Advisory  Council  and  Committee  of  Fifteen 
on  Educational  Preparation  for  Foreign  Service,  in  consideration  of  the  many 
angles  of  approach  to  world  trade,  and  the  high  level  of  intelligence,  of  vision, 
and  character,  of  skill  and  information  essential  to  its  prosecution  by  an  indi- 
vidual corporation  or  nation. 

Glen  Levin  Saviggett, 
Chairman,  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Educational 

Preparation  for  Foreign  Service. 
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TRAINING  FOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 


FART  I.  BCOROMieS. 


COMMERCIAL  ORGANIZATION   FOR  FOftBIG^  TRAHE. 

B^  C.  fS,  Dttkcan, 

A99i»tant    ProfeMor    of   CommercUa    OrganieaUon    in    the    School    Of    Commerce    and 
AdmfnUfraH^n,  t^^nivetHfy  of  ChMengo. 

Introductory, — Foreign  trade  is  domestic  trade  carried  beyond  the  national 
bounilaries.  In  all  fundamental  req;>ect8  the  principles  are  the  same  for  both ; 
In  many  Incidental  features  they  dififer  materially.  In  foreign  trade  as  in 
domestic  trade  there  are  goods  on  tlielr  way  to  market ;  in  botli  instances  trade 
is  carried  on  for  profit,  business  is  on  a  pecuniary  basis;  in  both  there  are 
producers,  consumers^  and  middlemen;  in  lx)th  there  are  marl^ets  for  buyers 
and  sellers,  market  prices,  trade  news,  advertising,  exchanges,  transportationy 
warehouses,  financial  organization,  and  all  other  business  paraphernalia.  These 
things  may  sometimes  appear  in  foreign  trade  disguised  by  diffevent  names, 
6at  in  all  essential  respects  they  are  the  same. 

Ttie  differences,  however,  are  important.  Mai^  businesses  have  made  the 
mistake  of  treating  the  forei^  market  as  they  treat  the  home  markets  In 
doing  so  they  have  overlooked  the  differences  that  often  count  for  so  much,  in 
trade.  One  of  the  most  obvious  distinctions  lies  Ia  tke  language  used ;  any 
extensive  foreign  trade  will  necessitate  the  use  of  a  foreign  tongue.  While 
business  t>etween  eountries  rmis  on  a  monetary  standard,  tiie  units  differ  in 
name  and  value.  There  is  the  question  of  tariff;  of  a  foreign  Jurisdiction. 
There  is  the  matter  of  business  habits  and  custcHus,  of  illiteracy^  of  purchasing 
power;  there  are  new  and  important  factors  in  the  trade  organization^  such 
as  the  commission  houses  the  forwarding  agent,  or  th0  comprador  of  China. 

It  seems  logical,  thereforer  that  domestic  and  fovelgn  trade  should  be  closely 
related  in  every  curricuUinx  And  since  the  two  subjects  go  haad  in  hand  so 
great  a  part  of  the  way^  the  latter  might  weU  follow  the  former,  a»  rosndlng 
out  tlie  tiade  analysia  The  student  will  grasp  far  more  roadUy  the  principles 
of  foreign  trade  if  be  understands  thoroughly  the  principles  of  domestic  trade. 
The  mechanism  of  foreign  exchange  will  not  seem  so  strange  after  the  mecha- 
Dism  for  domestic  financing  is  mastered.  There  is,  nevertheless,^  enough  niate» ' 
rial  that  i»  distinct  in  the  organization  for  trknsactlng  foreign  busteess  to 
fowvtitute  a  special  study. 

Content  of  courses  im  commercial  orffanixation  for  foreign  trade, — ^There  are 
three  parts  to  every  kind  of  trade  analysis:  (1)  A  study  of  the  commodity  or 
commodities;  (2)  a  study  of  the  market;  and  (3)  a  study  of  the  trade  organiza- 
tion for  carrying  the  goods  to  inarket. 

It  must  follow,  therefore,  that  aa  intelligent  understanding  of  the  trade 
organizatien  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  goods  and  the  market  Commercial 
organization,,  after  all,  £s  not  a  fixed,  unchangeable  thing ;  it  is  a  way  of  doing 
things  by  men  who-  desire  to  attain  a  result  most  expeditiously  and  economically 
for  themselves^  However  boend  by  tradition  and  custom^  thia  economic  mecha- 
nism is  afifeeted  constantly  by  the  thinking  and  the  stratejQr  ot  oountiess  alert 
and  eager  minds  that  are  seeking  better  ways  of  doing  things. 
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1.  Surplus  for  export, — The  first  problem  that  presents  itself,  then,  is  the 
kind  of  commodities  that  are  available  for  export.  The  character  and  quantity 
of  these  goods  will  depend  upon  natural  resources  and  manufacturing  capacity 
of  the  country  and  upon  the  general  policy  of  the  country  as  to  whether  it  is 
willing  to  send  out  raw  materials  or  is  engaged  in  developing  its  fabricating 
facilities.  An  understanding  of  this  subject  demands  a  knowledge  of  commercial 
geography  first  of  all.  If  such  knowledge  can  be  presumed,  then  the  ground- 
work is  already  laid  for  the  course.  It  will  be  wise,  in  any  case,  to  take  up 
this  subject  even  if  only  in  review. 

2.  Markets. — If  there  are  goods  available  for  export,  the  problem  immediately 
arises  of  finding  a  market  for  them.  This  is  the  next  subject  for  study  in  a 
course  on  commercial  organization  for  foreign  trade.  An  analysis  of  foreign 
markets  will  involve  an  examination  of  character  of  the  people,  their  standards 
of  living,  their  trade  habits  and  customs,  their  purchasing  power,  what  they 
produce  for  their  own  consumption,  what  they  need  from  abroad.  All  sources 
of  information  on  these  subjects  should  be  canvassed.  The  needs  of  these 
peoples  for  our  surplus  goods,  both  existing  and  prospective,  will  be  surveyed. 
There  will  be  the  question,  also,  of  competing  and  supplementary  goods.  There 
is  the  difficult  matter  of  adapting  our  goods  and  our  productive  capacity  to 
foreign  demands.  A  market  is  after  all  only  a  chance  to  sell,  if  possible  at  a 
profit ;  it  is  a  demand  for  goods  backed  up  by  purchasing  power,  i.  e.,  effective 
demand.  This  is  what  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  are  seeking. 

3.  Trade  organization, — What  kind  of  organization  has  arisen  to  carry  these 
available  goods  to  the  foreign  market?  The  analysis  of  this  organization  should 
constitute  the  backbone  of  the  course.  For  convenience  of  discussion  this 
study  will  fall  naturally  into  two  parts :  One  of  these  will  be  the  organization 
within  the  United  States  and  on  the  sea  for  handling  goods  destined  for  a 
foreign  market,  the  other  will  be  the  organization  in  the  foreign  country  for 
receiving  and  distributing  these  goods. 

(a)  Methods  of  contact:  An  early  step  for  the  merchant  or  manufacturer 
In  marketing  is  the  getting  into  contact  with  the  prospective  buyer.  This  is 
just  as  true  of  foreign  trade  as  of  domestic  trade.  There  are  many  ways  of 
doing  this,  some  far  more  effective  than  others.  One  may  try  to  make  contact 
with  his  market  through  the  mail,  either  by  catalogue,  by  advertisements,  or 
by  sales  letters,  etc.  If  the  business  justifies  the  expense,  either  singly  or 
through  a  combined  sales  organization  under  the  provisions  of  the  Webb  bill, 
a  salesman  may  be  sent.  Ck>ntact  may  be  had  through  exhibitions  or  other 
means  of  showing  samples.  A  descriptive  analysis  should  be  made  of  all 
methods  of  contact. 

(&)  The  commission  house:  The  foremost  figure  in  the  commercial  organiza- 
tion for  foreign  trade  in  the  past  has  been  the  commission  house.  What 
economic  senices  this  middleman  performs,  whether  his  power  increases  or 
diminishes,  what  his  elements  of  strength  and  what  his  weakness,  are  neces- 
sary subjects  of  study. 

(c)  The  forwarding  agent:  Th^e  is,  too,  the  work  of  the  forwarding  agent. 
He  may  be  merely  a  collector  of  goods  from  many  small  sources  into  carload 
lots  in  order  to  obtain  lower  rates.  These  goods  may  pass  into  the  hands  of  a 
commission  house  at  the  port.  Or  the  forwarding  agent  may  do  more  than 
take  from  the  manufacturer  the  worry  and  bother  of  making  out  documents, 
securing  shipping  space,  and  collecting  against  documents.  He  may  become 
the  foreign  department  of  the  exporter,  acting  in  his  name  and  identifying 
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himself  In  all  respects  with  the  interest  of  his  principaL  This  specialized 
middleman  should  be  studied  in  all  the  different  attitudes  that  he  assimies. 

id)  The  export  department:  As  foreign  business  increases  in  volume,  it  may 
become  advisable  to  organize  a  special  foreign  department  in  the  business. 
Methods  of  organization,  training,  and  equipment  for  the  management  of  a 
foreign  department  are  subjects  for  investigation.  Many  large  businesses  in 
the  United  States  have  aggressive  and  effective  foreign  trade  departments  that 
have  been  able  to  meet  successfully  their  most  powerful,  adroit,  and  skilled 
competitors. 

(c)  Foreign  sales  organization:  Under  the  Webb  Act  that  became  a  law  in 
April,  1918,  it  is  possible  for  American  manufacturers  to  combine  in  organizing 
a  sales  department  to  handle  their  export  business.  The  new  development  in 
foreign  policy  in  the  United  States  may  have  far-reaching  consequences.  It  de- 
serves careful  examination. 

(/)  Transportation :  There  is  also  the  subject  of  transportation  to  be  taken 
up.  A  course  in  foreign  trade  should  include  a  detailed  study  of  shipping  docu- 
ments. The  ocean  bill  of  lading,  the  insurance  certificate,  the  consular  invoice, 
and  any  other  special  papers  that  shippers  are  required  to  make  out  should 
be  actually  handled  by  the  students  until  they  are  familiar  with  them.  The 
measurement  of  shipping  space  and  the  buying  and  selling  of  space  are  also 
pertinent  subjects. 

iff)  Foreign  distributing  organization:  The  student  should  be  taught  some- 
thing of  the  commercial  organization  in  the  foreign  country.  The  indent  mer- 
chant, the  comprador,  the  foreign  Jobber,  the  foreign  retail  merchant,  whoever 
is  influential  In  guiding  the  course  of  commodities  into  and  out  of  foreign  lands, 
is  a  character  !n  the  story  of  foreign  trade. 

4.  Foreign  exchange. — ^The  best  place  to  take  up  the  subject  of  foreign  ex- 
change is  in  connection  with  a  study  of  foreign  trade  organization.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  to  show  the  service  performed  by  the  bills  of  exchange.  These 
should  be  studied  with  all  the  documents  attached  until  they  are  no  longer  a 
mystery.    Then  the  question  of  exchange  rates  may  be  taken  up. 

5.  Merchant  marine. — It  is  unavoidable  to  meet  with  the  problem  of  a  mer- 
chant marine  in  making  a  survey  of  foreign  trade.  In  these  latter  days  this 
is  so  interesting  a  subject  that  there  is  no  difliculty  in  giving  it  a  place  in  the 
course. 

6.  Tariff. — ^The  foreign  trade  policy  is  inevitably  affected  by  the  tariff  policy. 
This  question  arises  in  the  foreign  trade  course,  not  as  a  political  problem,  but 
as  a  commercial  problem,  and  should  be  discussed  from  that  angle.  A  new 
point  of  view  may  be  had  by  looking  at  tariff  walls  throughout  the  world,  and 
by  observing  how  the  flow  of  trade  is  stopped  or  diverted  by  this  means. 

7.  Marine  insurance. — Some  place  should  be  given  in  the  course  in  foreign 
trade  to  the  subject  of  marine  insuran<?e.  This  survey  ought  to  cover  both 
the  i)erils  of  the  sea  and  the  war-risk  insurance.  There  is  also  the  question 
of  the  Government's  share  in  the  risk  as  compared  with  that  of  private  com- 
panies. The  crj-ptic  technical  terms,  such  as  "general  average,"  "free  from 
particular  average,"  etc.,  should  be  explained. 

8.  The  future  of  foreign  trade  for  United  States. — ^The  study  of  foreign 
trade  problems  ought  to  lead  to  some  conclusions  as  to  the  future  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States.  It  might  be  well  to  include  a  detailed  study  of  certain 
possible  markets.  This  line  of  investigation  may  be  followed  as  far  as  it  seems 
practicable.  In  any  case,  the  study  will  enable  one  to  view  more  intelligently 
the  pn^)er  dev^opment  of  foreign  trade,  the  best  markets  to  Approach,  the 
best  methods  to  use  in  reaching  a  market,  the  best  adjustment  of  supply  to 
demand.    One  will  also  inevitably  learn  how  to  find  out  what  he  wants  to  know. 
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The  next  best  thing  to  knowing  facts  is  to  Icnow  where  to  find  them.  Soiie 
such  course  as  has  been  indicated  here  will  enable  the  investiipator  to  work 
more  intelligently  on  liis  foreign  trade  problem. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  J.  RtrasiLr.  SurrrBf, 
Prftfc99or  of  Sixmomie  Oeogmaphp,  Columbia  VnirerHiff. 

The  place  of  geography  in  higher  edncation  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  the 
human  mind.  '  Our  liigher  education  is  nearly  always  planned  without  any 
provision  for  knowledge  of  the  earth  in  which  we  are  to  pass  our  mortal  days. 

Land  is  land,  water  is  water,  and  with  those  two  sweeping  facts  as  the 
approximate  total  of  world  information,  men  liave  for  centuries  thrown  them- 
selves away  for  the  want  of  a  little  geographic  knowledge.  Colonists,  traders, 
missionaries,  guided  hy  i^orant  faith,  have  planted  themselves  on  inhospitable 
shores,  where  the  colonies  have  shriveled,  the  traders  have  fail^,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries have  died — all  for  the  want  of  the  simple  knowledge  that  should  now 
l>e  given  in  any  high  school  or  college  coarse  in  geography. 

Geography  as  a  part  of  education  has  suffered  greatly  because  of  the  fact 
Uiat  it  led  to  no  definite  career.  The  chemist  can  get  a  Job  as  a  chemist,  so 
chemistry  gets  quickly  into  our  curriculum.  The  geographer,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  rarely  get  a  position  as  a  geographer,  despite  the  vital  importance  of  this 
science  as  a  part  of  the  preparation  for  business,  finance  in  the  broader  sense, 
citizenship,  and  foreign  trade. 

The  business  man,  the  financier,  the  trader,  and  the  citizen  need  to  be 
acquainted  with  tlie  homeland  and  other  lands  as  places  in  which  man  may 
nve  and  make  a  living.    This  is  a  personally  utilitarian  value. 

Geography  has  unappreciated  cultural  and  social  value  as  a  part  of  general 
education.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  study  rivals  geogr^hy  in  its  ability  to  serve 
as  a  foundation  to  so  many  other  studies.  History  used  to  l>e  the  recorded 
antics  of  a  few  men.  Now  it  is  being  interpreted  more  and  more  as  movements, 
which  are  often  little  more  than  the  attempts  of  men  to  adjust  themselves 
to  the  factors  of  their  geographic  environment.  Political  economy  and  finance 
deal  largely  with  industries  and  their  developments,  which  in  turn  depend 
upon  the  resources  and  geographic  conditions  of  certain  parts  of  the  earth's 
surface.  It  is  high  time  we  reacheil  the  end  of  the  epoch  when  men  will  have 
to  find  out  all  these  things  for  themselves,  although  carefully  taught  al>out  tile 
campaigns  of  Caesar,  the  development  of  medieval  cities,  the  details  of  military 
history,  or  the  platforms  of  parties  as  they  tried  to  master  some  economic 
problem  that  had  a  geographic  origin  not  mentioned  in  the  chronicle. 

We  have  now  entered  the  era  of  world  trade,  and  therefore  necessarily  Of 
world  thinldng.  It  is  difficult  to  think  abotlt  fhings  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
It  iJB  necessary  for  us  to  know  something  about  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
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tt  i  plaee  in  which  to  mAtte  a  living.  Why  19  one  place  good  and  another  plade 
ted?  WHefe  are  Che  good  ^ce]»  and  where  Hre  the  bad  plaees?  What  aw  our 
msilons  to  these  different  parts  of  the  eartb? 

It  Is  dlflknlt  to  tUlnl:  of  a  kind  of  educated  man  who  does  not  need  large 
Mocks  of  knowledge  la  thle  field.  Certainly  the  lawyer,  the  financier,  the 
factory  manager,  the  Importer,  the  ext)orter,  the  legislator,  the  farmer  needs  it. 
tf>m  the  divinity  student  needs  It,  If  the  missionaries  of  the  church  hope  to 
make  themselves  effective  In  foreign  land^  or  even  In  other  parts  of  their 
own  ooimt^.  * 

Good  courses  in  economic  geography  should,  from  this  time  forward,  become 
a  part  of  the  education  of  the  man  of  general  culture,  as  well  as  of  special 
training.  They  should  be  alonipslde  of  history,  literature,  and  foreign  language, 
as  weU  as  accounting,  transportation,  business  law,  and  the  older  sciences. 

Arranffement  of  geography  courses  in  a  college  curriculum. — ^A  student  needs 
two  kinds  of  gcograplly— first,  general  geograi*y,  and  second,  regional  geog- 
faiAy. 

1.  Offf^rol'  geograpf^.-'-^Hef^  fie  gets  the  tools  cH  geographic  understanding, 
Jwt  as  the  student  of  mathematics  gets  the  tools  of  mathematical  understand- 
ing; namely  the  power  tscy  add  and  subtract,  multiply  and  divide.  The  man  to 
irfaom  tile  woxld  shall  be  anything  but  a  mysterious  e^tterlor,  needs  to  know 
flkaay  things  about  cHmate,  «ofl.  Hind  snrfVice,  that  are  applicable  wherever  ttese 
Afog»  appear.  Thhr  It  sometimes  called  systematic  geography.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  tanght.  One,  the  simplef  and  the  dricf,  Is  to  give 
lh««e  torts  of  geography  Ih  an  tatrodtwtory  course  dealing  with  heat  and  cold, 
wind  and  rain,  hill  and  plain,  mountain,  forest,  soil,  desert,  swamp,  etc. 

2.  Bffgioma  ^coytt»p%.— Courses  dealing  with  particular  parts  of  the  world 
naturally  follow  this  introduction.  They  may  be  divided  somewhat  as  follows : 
Bolted  States  nnd  Canada,  Latin  America,  Europe  and  Asia,  Africa  and 
AuttFaSni. 

Any  two  of  the  laift  four  may  easily  be  taken  simultaneously,  thus  snugly 
Mttg  hftt)^  a  flmr-yesr  coarse. 

Another  way,  possibly  more  interesting,  probably  more  difficult,  of  teaching 
AettBM  mtfCerlal,  is  to  tntersperse  the  general  geography  with  a  regional  study, 
asftr  cbmnplertl^  course  on  the  tfnlted  States  and  Canada,  wbl<m  may  be  made 
MroAKtory  by  Inehiding  neatly  all  of  the  dlrimtlc  and  general  geographic 
iaswled^e  necessary  fbr  the  understanding  of  this  region  and  other  regions. 

BIhHographir,  i^wter^.— After  a  student  has  had  one  or  more  courses  m  com* 
nerdal  and  Industrial  geography,  he  will  receive  great  benefit  and  showers  of 
■rterfal  if  he  wfll  dip  the  commerce  reports,  flrom  the  Department  of 
CSMmsres,  Wasfttngtoa,  and  three  or  font  such  magazines  as  the  Review  of 
MwlewBv  WoiWs  Work,  and  Country  Gentleman.  If  he  develops  specialties, 
•t  fan  »©  irtlowed  ta  Pbole's  Index  to  Perlt)dlc  Literature,  which  covers  the 
fneral  fi^kf,  and  in  the  magtehie.  Industrial  Management,  which  coN'ers  the 
•ops  >sgftBicaf  fleMS^,  but  has  a  hirge  amount  of  matertal  of  value  to  any  student 
^geogvkiAy. 

The  whole  field  of  geogftrpltle  llteratwe  is  ably  covered  in  the  Geographic 
■itlsw;  ptfMlshed  montlify  by  the  American  Geographical  Society  of  New  York. 
I*e  peffsott  really  interested  in  the  subject  should  miss  this  journal. 
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BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC. 

By  G.  H.  Van  Tuyl, 
Jn8tructor  in  Buaineaa  Mathematics,  Eaetenaion  Teaching,  Columbia  UniverMiy, 

Probably  not  less  than  95  per  cent  of  all  mathematical  operations,  either  in 
domestic  or  foreign  trade,  come  under  the  general  head  of  arithmetic  rathei 
than  that  of  any  other  branch  of  mathematics.  Accuracy  and  facility  of 
arithmetical  computation  are,  therefore,  of  prime  importance  to  one  engaged 
in  any  commercial  enterprise.  Not  only  should  one  be  accurate  and  facile  in 
handling  arithmetical  operations  but  he  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject  matter  of  arithmetic,  so  that,  in  the  interpretation  of  problems,  he 
may  not  only  interpret  correctly  but  he  may  not,  at  the  same  time,  misapply 
the  principles  of  arithmetic  to  the  solution  in  hand. 

Emphasis  should,  therefore,  be  first  placed  upon  accuracy  of  calculation,  and, 
second,  upon  facility  of  calculation. 

These  two  topics  may  be  considered  together  because  each  reacts  upon  the 
other,  and  increase  in  skill  in  either  adds  ability  in  the  other. 

How  shall  one  become  accurate  and  facile  in  making  computations?  There 
are  one  subjective  and  two  objective  phases  in  the  process.  The  subjective 
phase  has  to  do  with  the  power  of  concentration.  No  one  may  hope  to  succeed 
in  work  of  this  kind  who  can  not  bring  his  complete  and  full  attention  to  bear 
upon  the  work. 

The  objective  phases  have  to  do  with  repetition,  or  drill,  and  the  application 
of  simple,  practical  short  methods  of  calculation.  Other  things  being  equal* 
the  fewer  figures  one  is  required  to  make  in  a  given  calculation,  the  fewer  will 
be  the  errors,  and  consequently  the  greater  degree  of  accuracy.  The  detection 
and  elimination  of  errors  frequently  take  more  time  than  was  required  for  the 
original  calculation. 

Accuracy  and  facility  of  calculation  are  of  little  value  in  and  of  themselves 
if  their  possessor  has  not  also  the  ability  to  interpret  problems  as  they  arise 
and  apply  thereto  correct  arithmetical  principles.  Hence  one  should  be  ready 
and  accurate  in  Interpretation  of  problems  CJorrect  interpretation  d^)end8 
upon  a  wide  general  knowledge  of  business  customs,  together  with  an  exact 
and  definite  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic  and  of  mathematics.  A 
general  knowledge  of  commercial  law,  accounting,  and  economics  is  most  im- 
portant.   A  thorough  knowledge  of  algebra  is  valuable."^^ 

A  course  of  study  should  include  thorough  drill  in  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions involving  Integers  and  common  and  decimal  fractions.  The  efllciency  of 
the  calculator  may  be  greatly  increased  by  the  application  of  the  many  short 
methods  of  handling  these  operations. 

A  study  of  the  relation  of  numbers,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  expressed,  of 
aliquot  parts,  should  be  made.  The  study  of  aliquot  parts  should  in  no  wise 
be  limited  to  those  parts  whose  base  is  100  (that  is,  100  cents  to  the  dollar, 
or  to  100  per  cent).    The  study  should  include  aliquots  of  many  numbers.    Tl&e 
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principle  of  allquots  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  many  numbers,  and  to 
many  operations  in  multiplication  and  division.     Simple  interest  calculations 
are  best  made  by  use  of  this  principle. 
Percentage  must  be  mastered. 

From  percentage  on  through  its  applications  the  course  should  include  those 
topics  having  to  do  directly  with  foreign  commercial  enterprise.  Among  the 
most  important  are  the  following: 

Metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  and  their  English  equivalents. 
Foreign  exchange,  covering  a  knowledge  of  the  coinage  laws  of  the  countries 
one  deals  with.    Rates  of  exchange  and  method  of  handling  same.    Gold 
imports  and  exports.    Bffect  of  time  on  rates  of  ezdiange.    Use  of  con- 
version, and  interest  and  bill  stamp  tables. 
Customs  regulations  of   the  United   States   and   of  countries   dealt   with. 

Methods  of  reckoning  duties. 
Equation  of  accounts. 

Gash  balance,  by  the  United  States,  English,  and  French  methods. 
Compound  interest,  and  applications  to  investments,  present  values,  annuittes, 
sinking  funds,  etc 
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COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTS, 

By  C.  W.  Wassam, 
AasistaAt  Profeasor  of  Commerce,  University  of  Iowa. 

A  course  which  has  received  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  comitr^r,  but  one  which  should  certainly  now  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  our  teaching  of  foreign  trade  is  commercial  products. 
Practically  all  of  the  textbooks  upon  the\  subject  of  commercial  geography 
give  some  place  to  a  special  study  of  the  product,  but  not  as  much  as  the 
importance  of  the  subject  warrants. 

There  are  several  very  definite  advantages  in  making  the  product  the  basis 
of  your  study,  instead  of  the  country  or  the  region.  In  the  first  place,  you 
get  a  world  view  of  the  subject,  and  it  Is  much  easier  to  secure  a  proper  con- 
cept of  the  product  when  you  are  thinking  of  it  in  every  country  and  the 
conditions  necessary  for  its  growth  or  manufacture,  instead  of  making  the 
country  or  the  State,  or  the  region,  the  basis,  and  thinking  only  of  the  product 
as  secondary. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  remember  that  in  a  certain  part  of  the  study  of  a 
certain  country  there  was  something  important  stated  about  a  certain  product, 
but  if  you  make  the  product  the  basis  of  your  study  then  all  places  having 
similar  conditions  will  pe  able  to  produce  the  same  things. 

Another  very  important  reason  for  making  the  product  the  basis  of  the 
study  is  that,  with  Increased  commerce  of  the  future  and  the  gradual  breaking 
down  of  trade  barriers,  the  student  should  be  led  to  see  that  the  country  best 
adapted  for  the  production  of  a  given  product  should  produce  that  thing.    It 
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ifi'DO  longer  an  important  ^pieition  that  the  United  States  produces  wbe&t,  bnt 
wtiat  is-  the  place  of  the  United  States  In  the  world^s  prodnetioii  of  wiieet 
and  in  Just  what  way  can  our  production  be  (^tanged  to  fit  into  the  oomnieroe 
of  the  world. 

The  study  of  forestry  in  the  United  State»  has^  become  important  in  reeetit 
yecirs;  and  the  conservation  of  oar  forest  rapply  is  extremely  necessary;  but  a 
more  important  question  for  the  student  of  cosmierce  i»  to  liare  a  world  vision 
of  forestry^  and  to  know  what  Canada,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  other  coontrtes 
eoald  do  to  meet  any  deficiency  that  we  mfty  have  in  our  coantry  in  the  future. 

There  is  also  a  pedagogical  r^son  for  a  conrse  in  commerctal  products;  It 
is  much  easier  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  student  centered  upon  seme  con- 
crete product  and  from  this  bring-  in  other  important  factors  than  it  is  to  have 
a  country  or  a  region  for  yonv  basis  of  study.  In  the  country  or  region  your 
concept  is  so  large  and  so  complicated  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary 
student  to  grasp  it  and  to  understand  all  the  important  reiatiotts.  Take  the 
question  of  climate  as  an  illnstration.  If  you  stmply  teach  climate  as  a  part 
of  the  general  knowledge  that  one  should  hare  of  a  coostry,  as  is  often  done, 
the  student  does  not  become  very  much  interested,  but  if  you  are  studying  the 
question  of  sugar  and  the  student  is  looking  for  a  suitable  climate  for  the 
production  of  sugar  cane,  you  immediately  have  a  concrete  motive  for  knowing 
about  the  climate  of  that  certain  country^  An  excellent  method  used  to  show 
the  relation  between  climate  and  the  product  is  to  have  the  student  take  an 
outline  map  of  the  world  and  shmle  all  the  countries  that  l»ve  a  ^milar 
climate,  then  with  another  map  shade  the  countries  that  produce  a  certain 
product  and  the  similarity  will  be  apparent  at  a  glance. 

At  the  University  of  Iowa  the  writer  has  fbund  the  coiBinerclal  museum  a 
great  help  in  teaching  commercial  products.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
collect  in  the  nraseura  sample  of  the  different  products  in  all  the  diflferwit 
stages  of  their  manufacture  or  growth.  By  this  concrete  method  of  instruction 
the  students  get  a  very  definite  idea  of  the  particular  product  which  is  being 
studied.  With  this  definite  idea  in  mind  it  is  easy  to  bring  into  the  study 
many  other  important  facts,  such  as  ttonsportation,  marketing,  conditions 
necessary  for  growth  or  manufacture,  and  other  similar  facts. 

Some  of  the  more  inq)OTtattt  points  which  should  be  considered  in  the  study 
of  an  articles  of  commerce  are:  History  of  the  product;  conditloBs  necessary 
fbr  growth  or  manufacture,  like  dlmate,  son,  raw  materials,  labor  supply^ 
capital,  etc.;  total  world's  production,  and  production  by  separate  states  or 
countries;  Importance  In  comparison  with  similar  articles:  international  trade; 
methods  used  in  marketing;  by-products;  and  future  of  the  industry* 
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BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 

By  GsoBOC  'Buvrwff  Hotcrkiss. 
Profemor  Af  Bkitirm*0  Muf^h  in  2fe«p  Y9rh  Vn4ver9i9it' 

Only  recently  has  the  subject  of  business  English  begun  to  be  recognized  as 
a  proper  part  of  school  and  university  training  for  foreign  trade  and  other 
fields  of  business.  It  is  making  headway  rapidly,  ho^-ever,  because  the  usual 
courae  in  English  composition  has  not  paid  much  attention  to  letters,  reports, 
and  the  other  kinds  of  messages  commonly  used  in  business.  Some  special 
study  of  these  forms,  with  practice  in  their  use,  is  obTiousIy  desirable  during 
Che  period  of  educational  preparation,  and  the  business  man  rightly  expects  it 
of  those  who  enter  nis  employ. 

Although  the  subject  of  business  English  is  too  new  to  be  standardized,  there 
is  at  least  an  agreement  that  Its  requirements  differ  from  those  of  literary 
English  composition  sufficiently  to  warrant  a  separate  place  in  the  curriculum. 
There  Is  also  a  general  agreement  as  to  the  fundamental  differences  and  the 
method  of  treatment  needed. 

Business  English  is  distinctly  a  utilitarian  art,  practiced  for  profit.  Its 
Ideals  are  the  strictly  business  ideals  of  efficiency — maximum  results  at  mini- 
autm  expenditure,  rnfortimately,  this  has  too  often  meant  simply  an  attempt 
Co  reduce  production  costs.  There  is  a  growing  tendency  now  to  consider  the 
letter  as  a  producer  rather  than  a  product,  and  to  give  jnore  attention  to  the 
task  of  increasing  its  resultfulness.  Resultfulness,  too,  is  being  regarded  not 
men^y  as  direct  response,  but  the  more  indefinite  but  invaluable  good  wiU 
0f  the  reader.  Business  English  is  more  than  businesslike  English;  it  is 
bosliiess-bnnding  EngUsb. 

On  tills  simple  conception,  simpler  perhaps  in  theory  than  in  practice,  the 
wbole  structure  of  business  English  is  built.  The  study  itself  properly  includes 
fbree  main  divisions — ^principles,  technique,  and  methods. 

The  first  and  most  essential  principle  is  that  business  English  is  less  a  matter 
of  good  expression  than  of  good  impression ;  hence  should  be  written  from  the 
reader's  viewpoint.  Economy  of  his  time  and  energy  is  necessary.  This  in- 
Tolres  t>ropeT  adaptation  of  the  substance  and  style  of  the  message  to  the 
rmder's  viewpoint,  character,  and  mood.  This  requirement,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
peculiar  to  business  C^glish,^  but  in  business  English  the  requirement  is  more 
Important  and  more  apparent  than  elsewhere.  It  assumes  special  importance 
fea  correspondence  with  foreign  firms,  whose  Ideas  and  ideals  sometimes  differ 
radically  firom  those  of  American  business  men. 

Tlie  second  main  division — technique — includes  a  careful  examination  of  all 
ttmctaral  details.  Including  paragraphs,  sentences,  and  words.  These  are 
mutters  requiring  constant  revision,  even  with  those  whose  early  training  has 
been  tborough.  They  should  be  studied  as  means  to  an  end,  rather  than  as 
rules  to  be  followed.  Business  English  has  also  certain  differences  in  require- 
■MSPtg,  notably  in  such  matters  as  length  of  paragraphs  and  sentences,  and  in 
Tocabulary. 
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In  the  third  division — methods — ^the  student  really  enters  the  study  of  business 
transactions.  Business  English  is  literally  one-half  business.  There  is  nothing 
more  fruitless  than  to  write  for  the  sake  of  writing.  Training  in  business 
English,  therefore,  must  give  some  understanding  of  the  ordinary  business 
situations  that  require  letters,  and  some  Imowledge  of  the  suitable  method  of 
procedure.  Right  substance  is  in  business  English  a  preliminary  to  good  style 
It  has  been  found  in  teaching  the  subject  that  if  the  student  secures  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  methods  that  are  best  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose,  and  has  the  right  viewpoint  toward  his  reader,  development  of  good 
style  comes  naturally  and  easily. 

A  large  amount  of  practice  is  absolute  essential  in  a  business  English 
course.  Such  practice  should  be  in  the  form  of  solving  business  problems  rather 
than  merely  writing  letters.  The  problem  states  a  typical  situation  whicb  must 
be  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  the  favorable  re^>onse  of  the  reader  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  or  restore  his  good  wilL  There  is  some  advantage 
in  requiring  that  a  part  of  this  practice  work  be  done  in  the  classroom  within 
a  limited  time.  In  actual  business,  writing  must  often  be  done  under  pressure, 
and  it  has  proved  helpful  to  apply  that  pressure  during  the  period  of  training. 

The  degree  of  success  in  training  students  in  business  English  depends  not  a 
little  upon  the  kind  of  criticism  given  by  the  instructor.  This  should  not  over- 
emphasize details  of  form  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  vital  considerations  of 
substance,  attitude,  and  tone.  Wherever  possible,  criticism  should  be  construc- 
tive and  accompanied  by  specific  examples  that  show  the  student  how  a  much 
l}etter  impression  could  have  been  secured  by  different  handling.  The  oral 
practice  of  dictating  letters  aloud  is  valuable,  not  only  for  the  confidence  it 
gives,  but  also  for  the  opportunity  it  affords  to  develop  speaking  ability. 

There  are  certain  handicaps  to  the  teaching  of  business  English.  In  the  first 
place,  most  of  the  instructors  at  the  present  time  have  to  be  taken  from  the 
ranks  of  the  academically  trained.  Their  traditions  have  usually  not  been  the 
traditions  of  the  business  man,  either  in  alms  and  methods,  or  in  standards. 
Before  they  can  teach  effectively,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  discover  how  busi- 
ness men  actually  use  English.  Nor  can  they  rest  content  with  that.  The 
average  business  letter  is  not  more  than  50  per  cent  efficient,  and  the  teadier 
can  not  safely  take  at  random  letters  even  from  good  business  houses  as  fairly 
representative  of  the  ideals  to  be  sought  He  must  analyze,  weigh,  and  com- 
pare letters,  and  also  get  figures  about  results.  In  point  of  fact,  business  jneaoi 
themselves  have  been  eagerly  searching  for  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  their 
letters  and  those  of  their  employees.  Thousands  of  them  are  to-day  studying 
business  English  through  the  use  of  textbooks  and  extension  and  correspondence 
courses. 

At  the  present  time  the  list  of  textbooks  available  in  the  field  is  somewhat 
limited,  and  the  majority  of  these  were  written  primarily  for  high  school  rather 
than  university  and  college  purposes.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  equally 
suitable  for  the  higher  schools,  and  the  list  will  no  doubt  be  rapidly  extended. 

Another  handicap  is  the  difficulty  of  putting  in  the  hands  of  students  an 
adequate  body  of  specimens  of  good  letters  and  reports.  Specimen  books  of 
exposition,  narration,  and  the  like  are  of  well-recognized  value  In  the  teaclilng 
of  college  composition.  Specimen  books  in  business  English  will  no  doubt  make 
their  appearance  in  the  near  future  and  prove  of  equal  assistance. 

Following  is  a  bibliography  of  the  books  and  other  material  in  the  field  which 
are  available  at  the  present  time: 
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ADVERTISING  AND  SALESMANSHIP. 

Ootline  of  Practice  Work  in  Technique  of  Business  Courses  at  Columbia 

University. 

By  Guy  Richard  Hubbart, 
Lecturer  on  Advertising,  Columbia  University. 

Courses  in  advertising  and  salesmanship  have  been  established  at  Columbia 
University  for  several  years.  They  are  given  in  the  school  of  business  and  the 
division  of  extension  teaching. 

Aim  and  purpose. — From  the  start  the  primary  aim  has  been  to  give  students 
a  firm  grounding  in  the  fundamentals  of  advertising  and  selling,  and  practice 
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in  the  application  of  principles  to  definite  sales  and  advertising  problems.  A 
secondary  aim  has  been  to  give  studemts  an  accurate  viewi)olnt  regarding  the 
use  and  value  of  advertising  and  selling  as  factors  in  the  distribution  of  goods. 

In  accordance  with  the  above  alms  a  method  of  Instruction  has  been  <*evel<*pe(l 
which  takes  into  account  tlie  special  needs  of  tiiree  types  of  stodeuts:  Those 
with  no  acquaintance  with  business,  the  purely  academic  student;  those  who 
have  had  experience  In  otlier  than  the  advertising  or  sales  department  of  a 
business  hoase ;  those  who  are  employed  as  juniors  in  tlte  advertising  or  fiales 
d^mrtments. 

;S'eope  and  method, — Instruction  includes  the  study  of  merchandialng,  to  give 
the  student  a  definite  understanding  of  goods ;  advertising,  to  enable  him  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  goods  he  has  to  distribute ;  salesmanship,  to  ground  him  in  the 
value  of  selling  prlndpies  and  methods ;  sales  management,  to  give  him  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  methods  of  organizing  and  managing  forces  of  salesmen.  Instruc- 
tion in  advertising  covers  all  phases  of  national  trade,  tedinlcal,  and  specialty 
advertising;  Instruction  in  salesmanship  covers  all  phases  of  retail,  wholesale, 
and  specialty  selling.  A  third  of  the  time  involved  in  inrtruction  is  devoted  to 
the  presentation  of  sound  theory ;  a  third  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  principles 
and  their  dlrec-t  appHcatiim  to  £¥>ecified  problems  in  selling  and  advertising;  a 
third  is  devoted  to  actual  practice,  in  so  far  as  this  is  possible  in  an  academic 
environment,  and  to  special  lectures  on  certain  broad  phases  of  business  practice. 

Speckil  vaiue  of  traimnff. — Business  men  are  awakening  to  the  pressing  need 
of  better  selling,  more  efficient  personal  eiSort  on  the  part  of  individual  members 
of  the  sales  force,  because  efficient  selling  means  more  productive  selling  at  the 
same  or  less  cost. 

Increased  efficiency  must  have  its  basis  in  elementary  training  which  embodies 
the  spirit  as  much  as  the  principle  of  modem  business  practice.  It  is  here  tiiat 
academic  training  can  best  bene&  the  future  employer  of  young  women  and 
men,  especially  if  the  instructioD  and  training  are  given  by  men  of  broad  prac- 
tical experience  who  are  in  business  and  who  are  not  out  of  touch  with  youth. 

It  costs  the  average  business  house  as  much  to  train  a  man  for  a  position 
requiring  creative  and  constructive  ability  as  the  first  year's  salary  is  worth ; 
and  that  means  preliminary  training,  the  training  requisite  for  holding  a  posi- 
tion merely,  to  say  nothing  of  measuring  up  to  its  requirements. 

University  courses  in  business  really  fit  men  for  the  beginning  of  their  future 
growth  and  usefulness  in  business  activities.  The  training  Is  of  much  greater 
value  than  an  equal  number  of  years  of  apprenticeship  minus  the  academic 
training,  except,  of  course.  In  purely  mechanical  pursuits.  The  theory,  once 
held  by  a  certain  type  of  employer,  that  four  years  of  practical  work  is  better 
for  a  salesman  than  an  equal  amount  of  special  training  under  capable  instruc- 
tors is  frayed  out.  This,  because  practical  training  alone  gives  only  practice, 
while  practice  plus  broadened  outlook  and  accurate  viewpoint,  such  as  only 
specialized  training  gives,  is  what  makes  the  young  worker  In  business  efficient 
in  the  real  sense. 

This  point  of  view  Is  kept  constantly  in  the  foreground  in  the  Instruction 
given  at  Columbia  University  in  the  courses  in  merchandising,  advertising,  sales- 
manship, and  sales  managem^it 

Textbooks  are  used  sparingly,  but  reference  works  by  the  leading  business 
writers  are  used  to  supplement  lectures  and  practice  work. 

A  na4ional  need. — Educators  would  do  well  to  encourage  the  popular  presenta- 
tion of  accredited  courses  in  business  practice  through  the  pages  of  newspapers, 
much  in  the  same  way  that  courses  in  domestic  science,  physical  culture,  and 
comic  features  are  exploited.  This  would  do  much  to  impress  the  average  busi- 
ness man  with  the  value  of  special  training,  and  it  would  put  before  the  future 
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api^caiit  for  btmhiefis  positions  the  need  for  thorougli  training  as  a  prepara- 
thm  for  practical  work.  Ten  years  ago  such  a  thing  would  have  been .  ina- 
practlcahle,  due  to  the  lack  of  sonnd  methods  of  toetnictlon.  To-day  It  is  as 
feasible  as  It  is  practical,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  nniversitleR,  colleges,  and  even 
business  institntions  of  a  progressive  type  have  developed  capable  men  and 
evolved  methods  of  unquestioned  merit. 

ECOHOMLC  filSTQfiY  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

*  By   B.   L.   BOOABT, 

Profe990r  of  Eoonomic9,  Uttiveraiiv  of  IWnoie. 

The  subject  "Economic  history  of  the  United  States"  is  prescribed  for  those 
students  who  take  the  course  in  foreign  commerce  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
This  indicates  in  part  the  importance  which  is  here  attributed  to  this  subject 
Personally,  I  regard  such  a  subject  as  fundamental  in  prei>arati0Q  for  general 
business  or  more  speetflcally  for  foreign  trade  and  foreign  service  of  the  Gov- 
emmeot  The  neoeseary  background  of  fact  and  of  historical  deveLopment  in 
tlie  tprowth  of  the  Nation's  industries,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  other  fields 
af  enterprise  are  here  secnred.  Especially  valuable  in  such  a  training  is  the 
gainixig  of  proper  sense  of  klstoHcal  perspective,  which  enables  the  student  to 
diseriminate  between  events  of  ephemeral  and  those  of  permanent  importanoe, 
to  place  thin#i  in  their  protper  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  discern  the  direc- 
tion of  present-day  movements.  An  analysis  of  trade  conditions  would  gain 
immensely  in  value  if  it  were  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  past; 
indeed,  if  the  writer  lacked  fliis  knowledge  he  might  easily  draw  erroneous 
inferences  and  make  an  incorrect  analysis.  For  the  American  student  of 
foreign  conmierce  not  merely  is  an  aeqiialntance  with  the  history  of  commerce 
1m  the  narrow  sense  desirable,  but  atee  a  ttiorougb  comprehension  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  agriculture,  mining,  forestry,  and  Usheries,  of  our 
manufactures,  tariif  legislation,  transportation,  and  banking,  and  of  the  organi- 
zation of  capital  and  labor.  The  economic  history  of  the  United  States  is  not 
an  Isolated  phenomenon,  but  throws  valuable  light  upon  the  march  of  events 
In  ecrantrlee,  tike  those  in  Sonth  Anrarlca,  wliich  ave  now  passing  through 
simiiar  stages  of  IndusMal  dev^opment 

In  the  University  of  Illinois  the  course  in  economic  history  of  the  United 
Utates  Is  giv**n  in  the  second  semester  Of  the  freshman  year.  It  is  preceded 
by  a  course  on  economic  resources  and  is  followed  in  the  sophomore  year  by  the 
usual  course  In  principles  of  economics.  It  does  not  seem  desirable  to  let  first- 
year  students  take  the  last-named  «nlbject,  bitt  those  who  register  for  the  bosi- 
ne^  or  commercial  curricula  are  eager  to  have  some  economics  from  the 
beginning.  In  the  course  in  economic  history  we  feel  that  they  secure  a  desir- 
sble  oombiaation  of  fact  and  theory,  of  induction  and  deduction.  The  historical 
lMiGksK>und  which  they  obtain  is  of  great  service  to  them  in  their  further 
study  of  economic  principles  and  problems.  One  semester  only  is  given  to  this 
course,  but  they  are  subsequently  given  opportunities  to  elect  further  courses 
In  the  eeoBomlc  history  of  England  and  of  modem  Europe,  as  well  as  a  more 
advanced  course  in  that  of  the  United  States. 

•  The  manner  of  presentation  is  oral  quizzes  lubKd  npon  a  textbook  and  a 
book  of  collnteral  readings.  lectures  have  been  gi^'en  up  in  order  to  permit 
all  tlie  time  to  be  used  for  class  discussion.  The  course  is  by  no  means  regarded 
as  merely  Informationat,  b«t  rather  as  atfording  training  in  accurate  presenta- 
tion ^  facts,  in  eorreet  indacttve  reasoning,  and  in  causal  relationships. 
Written  exereises  are  wse^l  In  various  wj»ys.  The  writer  has  even  posted  a  list 
of  historical  novels  dealing  with  different  phases  of  our  economic  development  in 
order  to  vivify  the  subject  matter  but  the  reading  of  these  is  entirely  optional. 
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While  the  subject  is  taught  by  members  of  the  department  of  economics  and 
is  treated  as  an  economic  discipline,  every  effort  is  made  to  relate  it  to  the 
other  courses  in  the  curriculum  so  as  to  prevent  duplication,  and  also  to  the  other 
social  sciences,  especially  the  regular  courses  in  American  history.  For  many 
of  the  other  economic  courses  economic  history  is  regarded  as  an  introduction. 
The  historical  framework  is  here  provided  into  which  later  other  courses  may 
be  fitted  which  shall  elaborate  some  special  subject.  The  course  in  economic 
history  seems  the  one  best  adapted  to  serve  as  the  general  introduction  which 
shall  link  together  the  rest  of  the  work  of  the  student  in  the  college  of  com- 
merce and  business  administration. 
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1«4»-186«:  A  Stndy  in  Indnstrial  History.  Chicav*,  TIm  Univcnity  of  Chicato 
PrMs,  1917.     Pp.  xii,  41t. 

By  the  publication  of  this  volume  Prof.  Tryon  has  filled  a  gap  in  the  indus- 
trial history  of  the  United  States  and  especially  in  the  history  of  manufac- 
tures.    The  field  which  he  essays  to  cover  had  hitherto  been  neglected,  the 
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writers  on  mannfactnres  usually  interpreting  that  word  in  the  popular  rather 
than  in  the  etymological  meaning.  The  phrase  *'  household  manufactures  "  in  Prof. 
Tryon's  book  is  defined  to  include  only  those  articles  made  in  the  home  or  on 
the  plantation  by  members  of  the  family  or  plantation  from  raw  material  pro- 
duced largely  on  the  farm  where  the  manufacturing  was  done.  It  does  not 
include  articles  produced  under  the  handicraft,  shop,  mill,  or  factory  systems, 
each  of  which  marks  a  subsequent  stage  in  the  development  of  manufactures 
in  the  United  States. 

As  to  the  importance  of  this  subject  during  the  period  covered  there  can  be 
no  question.  The  following  quotation  does  not  overstate  its  claims  for  con- 
sideration : 

It  is  certainly  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  civilization  could  not  have  been 
maintained  in  sections  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  during  the 
colonial  period,  and  on  the  frontier  everywhere  for  several  years  after  the 
appearance  of  the  first  settlement,  without  the  system  of  household  manu- 
factures. 

The  task  of  collecting  and  winnowing  the  material,  and  of  assembling  and 
interpreting  it,  has  been  well  done  by  the  author.  A  clear  picture  is  given  of 
the  characteristics  of  household  manufactures,  their  place  in  the  domestic 
economy,  and  their  value  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the  people.  During  the 
colonial  period  they  were  pursued  from  necessity  and  were  local  In  scope. 
After  1765  they  were  definitely  and  purposely  developed  as  a  method  of  resist- 
ance to  England's  colonial  policy.  This  development  continued  throughout  the 
Revolution,  suffered  a  sharp  decline  after  the  declaration  of  peace,  but  was 
revived  again  about  1790,  and  continued  until  our  industrial  independence  was 
assured  and  the  household  manufactures  were  supplanted  by  the  factory  system. 

The  study  is  a  careful,  able,  and  scholarly  piece  of  work,  which  supplements 
admirably  the  recent  "History  of  Manufactures,"  by  Victor  S.  Clark.  The 
further  work  to  be  done  in  this  field  must  now  consist  of  more  intensive  studies 
of  particular  industries,  of  which  there  exist  already  a  few  excellent  ones,  or 
of  particular  localities  and  perioda 

Valuable  historical  and  statistical  material  can  also  be  found  in  the  Census 
Reports,  especially  those  for  1860,  1880,  and  1900,  and  in  the  Reports  of  the 
£>epartments  of  Agriculture,  of  Commerce,  and  of  Labor.  The  occasional  reports 
of  various  temporary  commissions  should  also  be  consulted  for  special  data,  as 
those  of  the  Industrial,  Monetary,  Immigration,  Federal  Trade,  and  similar 
commissions. 

ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

By  Gborgb  B.   Roorbach, 
ProfCMor  of  Foreign  Trade,  Sctkool  of  Business  Administration,  Harvard  University, 

One  of  the  fundamental  studies  to  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  foreign  trade  is  included  in  economic  geography.  To  plan  for  the 
development  of  trade  in  any  part  of*  the  world  requires  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  land  and  people  with  which  trade  is  to  be  carried  on.  This  study  will 
include  a  consideration  of  the  position  of  the  countries  in  respect  to  other  lands 
and  to  trade  routes;  the  physical  features,  climate,  and  natural  resources  as 
they  determine  or  influence  the  industries,  life,  and  trade  of  the  people;  a 
description  and  explanation  of  the  present  economic  conditions  as  determined 
by  the  facts  of  geography,  history,  and  peoples;  and  an  attempt  to  interpret 
the  po88!ble  future  development  of  the  country  and  its  trade  as  indicated  by 
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an  examinatioo  of  the  imderlyhig  phFsical,  racial,  nnd  «c<»neiiiic  coudltioDs  ot 
tbe  present. 

At  the  Wharton  Sc1k>oi1  of  Finatioe  and  Commerce,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
i^lTonia.  the  work  in  economic  or  commercial  geo^aph^  has  been  planned  as 
folio  Wis :  During  the  freshman  year,  all  atodenta  are  required  to  take  a  course 
In  "  Economic  resourcea"  This  considers  during  the  first  semester  the  funda- 
mental natural  economic  resources,  their  importance,  uses.  Ic^catioa,  and  the 
question  of  their  conservation  as  it  is  related  to  the  industrial  community. 
During  the  second  semeot^r,  type  regions  are  studied  as  examples  of  the  way 
the  fundamental  physical  factors  of  location,  climate,  surface  features^  and 
resources  affect  the  economic  development  of  different  pnrts  of  the  world. 
Such  widely  divergent  regions  as  England,  Spain,  China,  Columbia,  and  Cali- 
fornia are  studied  in  a  general  way.^ 

In  the  sophomore  year,  the  student  may  rfect  either  a  three4ioiir  per  week 
course  In  "Manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States,**  wtiich  is  a  detalted 
study  of  the  United  States  from  the  industrial  point  of  view,  or  a  three-hour 
course  on  "Tndnstrial  districts  of  the  United  States,"  whieh  makes  him  familiar 
with  the  various  sections  of  our  own  country.  During  the  soj^omore  year, 
also,  the  student  may  begin  the  actual  detailed  study  of  foreign  countries, 
and  continue  this  study,  if  he  so  desires,  <luring  the  last  two  years  of  his 
college   course. 

There  are  three  such  courses  offered,  each  requiring  two  hours  per  week  for 
the  entire  year.  Those  courses  are :  1.  "  The  economic  and  political  geogra{^ 
of  Europe  and  Africa ;"  2.  **The  economic  and  political  geography  of  Asia  < In- 
cluding Australia)  ;**  8.  •*The  resources  and  Industries  of  South  and  Central 
America.**  The  general  method  of  presentation  is  the  same  in  aH  three,  except 
that  more  attention  is  given  to  pcilltfcal  affairs  In  Etirope  awl  Asia  than  in 
the  South  Americjm  course.  In  each  case,  the  general  facts  concemfeig  physical 
features,  climate  and  resources  of  the  respective  continents  are  ovtHned  in 
relation  to  their  effects  upon  Industries,  cororoerce,  and  peoples.  Then,  In 
more  detail,  each  of  the  political  divisions  is  studied.  Emphasis  is,  of  course, 
put  upon  present,  and  the  probaWe  future,  commercial  relations  of  the  countries 
studied  witii  the  United  States.  "Hie  Imparting  of  information  concerning 
foreign  countries  Is  not  the  chief  aim,  although  this  is  Important.  The  attempt 
is  made  to  give  such  an  interpretation  of  the  country  that  the  student  will  have 
an  understanding  knowledge  of  the  hind  and  its  peoi>le  in  order  that  he  can 
form  his  own  judgments  concerning  its  economic  and  commercial  possibilities 
and  needs.  Be  his  interests  in  the  country,  commercial,  financial,  industrial 
or  political,  the  student  will  then  at  least  hare  a  background  that  should 
help  him  in  the  formation  of  sound  decisions  and  the  planning  of  wise  policies 
when  the  occasion  arises. 

REFERENCKS. 
I.  iioittk  and  Ccniral  Aw^etiea. 

Bowman,  I.     South  AmeH^i.     Chlcapo,  Runcl.  McNully  A  Co.,  191C.     354  p. 

Bry<¥,  JanMs.     Boutb  America.     Sow  York.  MacmUlan  Co.,  Iiil4.     475  p. 

Caideron,  Francifsco  Garcia.     lA<itln  America  ;  Its  rise  and  progress.     New  York,  Chsrlev 

Scrit>w*r*ii  Sdiis.     1018.     406  p. 
Dawson,  W.  H.     History  of  South  America. 

Denis,  Pierre.     Braxll.     New  York,  rbarte«  HcrflMier*8  Baf«,  1*11. 
Brier,  P.  J.     Colombia.     New  York,  Charles  Scrlbners  Bona,  1913.     312  p. 
Elliott  G.  F.  S.     Chile.     New  York.  Charles  Scrihner's  Hons. 

Blliott,  li.  E.     Brazil.    ToHlay  and  to-morrow.     J9«w  Y<m*,  MacmlUan  Co.,  1»17.    3J8  p. 
Knock,  r.  Resrlnald.     The  republics  of  Soutli   and  Central  America.     New  York,   Clmrles 

Scribner'8  Sons,  1913.     ?>44  p.  ..        ^     ,     „    ,,    ™*  ..    ,«,-. 

Haloid.  F.  M.     Railways  of  South  and  Central  America.     New  York.  F.  E.  Fitch,  1914. 

183    p. 

iThla  statement  was  prepared  at  the  time  the  writer  was  assistant  professor  of  geog- 
raphy at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Hurls,  Oarrord.     Central   Ameiiea  -m  an   export  fleM.     U.   8.  Dnrani  of  FofpI^  aBd 

DomoKtlc    Commerce,  iSpoclal    agent   spriea   no.    113.      WaBhington,    D.    C,    Supt.    of 
DocnmoBts. 

West  ladies  as  ad  export  field.     D.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 

morce.  Special  apent  series  no.  141.    Washington,  !>.  C,  Sunt,  of  Documents. 

Hll],  Robert  T.     C«ba  aad  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  of  West  Indies.     K^w  York. 

Century    Co-    189S. 
KoebH,  W.  H.     Uro^ay.     New  York,  Cbarles  Bcrlbner's  Sons,  1911.     350  p. 

I'arasaay.  X«w  York,  Cliaries  Scrlbner's  Sons,  1917.     348  p. 

Martin^.  F.     Mexico  in  the  twentieth  century.     2  vols.     New  Yprk,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 

Martinez,  Alberto  B.,  and  I^wandowski^  Maurice.     Argentina  in   the  twentieth  century. 

New  Y<»rk,  Charles  Scribiter's  Sons,  1915.     «76  p. 
B<Mw,  £.  A.     South  of  PaAAma.     New  York,  Century  Co.,  1915.     S96  p. 
Tower,  W.   S.     A  Journey  through   Argentina.     Bulletin   of  the  Geographic   Society   of 

Philadelphia,   July,   1914. 
Walle.   Paul.     Bolivia.     New  York,  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons,  1914.     407  p. 
Willin,  Bailey.     Northern  Patagonia.     New  York,  Charles  Scrtbner*s  Sons,  1914. 
Wilson,  Otto.     South  Aoierica  as  aa  export  fiekl.     U.  S.  Bureaa  of  Foreign  and  Domeatic 

Commerce.     Special  agent  serieB  no.  81.     Washington,  D.  C,   Supt.  of  Documents, 

1914.     1}«  9. 

//.  Europe. 

Barker.  /.  Cilia.     Modem  Oermaay.     New  Yorlc  E.  P.  Dottoa  &  Co.,  1915.     852  p. 
Cblnholm^.  G.     Europe.     Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Mppincott  Co.,  1901.     2  vols. 
bawsoa.  w.  R.    The  evolatien  of  aiodem  ^lermany.     New  York,  Cbarles  ScrlbDeff*s  Sons, 
1914.     503   p. 

History  of  8o«th  Amertea. 

Day,  CUve.     History  o#  -eotaunerce.     New  York,  LiongMans,  Greea  &.  Co.,  1914.     640  p. 

Deecke.  Wilhelm.     Italy.     New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1904. 

GihUas.  II.  de  B.     Indnstry  la  England.    3d  ed.    New  York,  Chaiies  Scriboer's  Sons. 

Hogarth,  D.  G.     The  nearer  east.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  1902. 

Johnson.  D.  W.    Topography  and  strategy  in  the  war.     New  Toi*k,  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 

1»17.     211  B. 
LeroT-Beaulieu.   II.   J.  B.   A.     Empire  of  the  Tsars.     New  York,   G.   P.  Putnams   Sons. 

•    TOis. 

l^de,  Lionel  W.     The  continent  of  Europe.     New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1913.     446  p. 
MacFarlane,  John,     fioonomic  geography.     New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1915.     560  p. 
Matiklnder,  H.  J.     Brttaia  and  the  BriHsh  seas.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  1902. 
Ogg.  P.  A.     Economic  development  of  modem  Europe.     New  York.  Marmillan  Co.,  1917. 

687   p. 
Partsoh.  J.  F.  M.     Central  Europe.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  1903. 
Protliero.  ft.  B.    The  pleasant  land  of  France.     New  York,  E.  P.  Dntton  &  Co.,  ltK>8. 
Ripiey.  W.  2.     Races  «f  Evrope.     New  York,  D.  AppletoB  4k  Co. 

Smith.  J.  RusselL     Commerce  and  industry.     New  Yoric,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1916.     596  p. 
Tawf^,  Cfcatlen.     Genamry  ot  to<day.     New  York,  Hesry  Holt  A  C*..  1913.     256  p. 
Webatec  W.  C.     A  general  history  of  commerce.     Boston,  Ginn  &  Co..  1903. 
Wlielpley,  J.  T).    Trade  of  the  world.    New  Y-ork,  Centnry  Co.,  1918.     486  p. 

III.  Asia  and  Australia. 

Baker,  Henry  D.    AnatraJia.     V.  B.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.     Special 
consnlar  report  no.  47.     Washington,  D.  C,  Supt.  of  T>oenments,  1911. 

BrttMi    ladUi.      U.   B.    Bvreau   of    Forelga   and    Domestic   Commerce.      Special 

consular  report  no  .72.     Washington,  D.  C,  Supt.  of  Documents,  1H15. 

Hew  SeaSaad.     U.  8.  Bureau  of  ForHgn  and  Doaaestic  Comaieree.     Special  coo- 

salar  report  no.  57.     Waahingtoa,  D.  C,  Supt.  of  Documents,  1912.     220  p. 

Bartiford,  James  W.    China,  an  interpretation.     New  York,  .\blnpdon  Press,  1916.     620  p. 
Ir^snd,  ABeyoe.     TIh>  far  eastern  tronics.     Bo<«1)oa.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  L905. 
Herlwrtson,  A.  J.     Oxford  survey  of  British  Empire.     Oxford,  Clarendon  Press.  1914. 
Hogarth,  D.  G.    Tlie  nearer  east.    New  York,  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  1962. 
BaMarneM.    Sir   Thomas    William.      The   peoples   and    problems    of   India.      New    York, 

Henry  n<^  k  Co.,   1912.     256  p. 
BeMidK  mr  Tlwnna  H.    India.    New  York,  B.  Appleton  &  Co,,  1905. 
Keane.  A.  H.     Asia.    Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Llpplncott  &  Co.     2  vols. 

King.  F.  H.     rarmers  of  forty  eefiturtes.     Madison,  Wis.,  Mrs.  F.  H.  King,  1911.     441  p. 
Utttf.  A.  J.     The  far  east.     New  York,  Oxford   University   Press    (American    Branch), 

IfKJS. 
Mill.  H.  R.    iaiteroatioaal  «M»0ranhy.     New  York,  D.  An^leton  ft  Co.,  1909. 
Mtf>rse.  H.  B.     Trade  and  administration  of  China.     New  York,  Longmans.  Green  &  Co., 

1tl8.     466  p. 
Nitol>e,  I.  O.     The  Japaneae  nation.     New  York.  G.  P.  Putnams  Sons.  1912.     334  p. 
Porter,   Robert.     The  full   recognition   of  Japan.      New   York,   Oxford   Unfverslty   Press 

(Aswrican  BnncbK  1«11.     788  p. 
Ross,  B.  A.     The  changing  Chinese.     New  York.  Century  Co.,  1911.     350  p. 
finftli,  J.  RwHiell.    fadostrial  and  caaunercial  ffeo«rapby.     New  York,  Henry  Holt  ft  Co., 

1912.     914  p. 
Worce!»ter.  D.  C.     The  Philippines,   past  and  present.     New  York,  Maemfllan  Co.,  1^14. 

t  wila. 

FOftmGN  AND  DOMESTIC  MARKETS  AND  TRADE. 

By  Edward  D.  JoNas, 
Protestor   of   Business    Administration,    Vniversitp    of   Michigan. 

0«r  probieiB  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  giving  8i)ecialize(l  economics 
conrses,  Is  to  adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  undergraduate  students.    Our 
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students  are  taking  a  regular  college  course,  and  are  electing  programs  of 
courses  in  economics  as  a  seniiprofessional  element  which  must  be  adjusted  to 
the  other  requirements  of  a  general  college  course.  Our  work  Is  given  in  the 
college  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts,  and  not  in  a  separate  school  or 
department  of  commerce  and  business  administration.  This  limits  us  mate- 
rially in  the  development  of  the  technical  aspects  of  subjects  connected  with 
special  occupations.  In  a  course  on  foreign  trade  conducted  last  semester, 
probably  not  one  of  the  55  students  would  ever  have  any  direct  and  immediate 
connection  with  foreign  trade.  Our  inland  location,  and  our  non-professional 
character,  Indicate  a  different  conception  of  a  course  from  that  which  would 
be  appropriate  for  a  commercial  school  In  a  seaboard  city. 

Nevertheless,  since  this  course  was  offered  for  the  first  time,  and  since  so 
much  has  been  said  In  the  discussions  of  the  national  foreign  trade  conventions 
about  courses  of  study  with  teeth  In  them,  it  was  decided  to  devote  one-half 
of  the  time  to  technical  questions,  and  one-half  to  general  foreign  trade  polldea 

There  were  presented,  therefore,  in  the  first  half  of  the  semester,  such  sub- 
jects as  the  present  situation  of  American  manufacturing  industry  with  refer- 
ence to  outlets,  the  probable  advantage  of  American  Industry  In  International 
competition,  the  method  of  making  a  systematic  analysis  of  a  foreign  market, 
advertising  In  foreign  trade,  the  training  and  handling  of  foreign  salesmen, 
the  use  and  protection  of  trade-marks,  the  organization  of  a  foreign  sales  de- 
partment, the  arguments  pro  and  contra  with  reference  to  allowing  combi- 
nations In  foreign  trade,  the  technique  of  a  sale  (Including  terms,  weights  and 
measures,  moneys,  guarantees,  etc),  transportation  and  shipping  (Including 
a  description  of  all  the  documents  required),  credit  and  finance  (bank  credits, 
book  accounts,  drafts,  etc.).  To  this  was  attached  a  discussion  of  branch  banks 
as  competitive  agencies.  This  section  of  the  subject  was  closed  up  by  study- 
ing the  effect  of  foreign  Investments,  the  various  forms  of  (Government  aid 
available  to  the  American  exporter,  the  various  types  of  tariff  In  existence, 
and  the  general  character  of  the  network  of  commercial  treaties  In  existence. 
The  functions  performed  by  the  various  classes  of  agencies  were  also  con- 
sidered; such  as  manufacturers*  export  agents,  export  commission  merchants, 
etc.,  available  to  aid  the  American  manufacturer.  All  of  these  matters  were 
handled  very  briefly.  Use  was  made  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Zimmerman^s  Foreign  Trade 
and  Shipping,  supplementing  It  liberally  with  B.  O.  Hough's  Practical  Ex- 
porting, readings  selected  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  and  the  Exporter's  Encyclopedia.  A  few  problems  in  this  part  of 
the  semester  were  also  used.  When  we  finished  we  had  merely  glanced  at  the 
economics  of  ocean  freight  rates,  had  done  nothing  with  foreign  exchange,  and 
were  convinced  that  four  or  five  times  as  much  effort  would  be  required  to  get 
the  technique  so  that  it  would  be  of  any  material  and  lasting  advantage  to  a 
young  man  who  might  be  going  into  a  foreign  sales  department.  Such  a 
thorough  and  adequate  course,  as  intimated  at  the  beginning  is  not  thought  to 
be  justified  in  a  Middle-West  State  university  at  present. 

We  then  turned  to  the  study  of  the  general  economic  conditions  of  the  chief 
supplying  and  receiving  countries  in  international  trade,  and  to  foreign  economic 
policies.  This  study  we  amplified  by  dividing  the  world  Into  a  few  economic 
types,  and  considering  the  problems  which  arise  from  the  increasing  Impinge- 
ment of  type  upon  type.  We  studied  the  problems  of  the  British  Empire,  of 
(]rermany,  of  the  new  countries  (Australasia,  Argentina,  etc.),  of  the  Far  East 
(CJhina  and  Japan),  of  the  levant,  and  of  the  Tropics.  For  this  work  we  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  readings  chosen  from  many  sources,  for  Illustration ; 
Bryce,  Relation  of  Advanced  and  Backward  Races;  Ross,  Foundations  of  Soci- 
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ology;  Shadwell,  Industrial  Efficiency;  Dawson,  Modern  Industrial  Germany; 
Smith,  Chinese  Characteristics ;  Bell  and  Woodliead,  The  China  Yearbook ;  Kidd, 
The  Control  of  the  Tropicsi,  etc. 

In  this  section  of  the  course  use  was  made  of  a  great  many  problems.  A 
small  working  collection  of  perhaps  25  volumes  was  put  in  the  department 
library,  including  such  works  as  Fullerton,  Problems  of  Power ;  Naumann,  Cen- 
tral Europe;  Huuser,  Germany's  Commercial  Grip  on  the  World;  Hombeck, 
Contemporary  Politics  in  the  Far  East ;  Coolidge,  The  United  States  as  a  World 
Power ;  Seymour,  The  Diplomatic  Background  of  the  War ;  and  Calderon,  Latin 
America.  This  literature  the  class  worked  with.  In  response  to  definite  problems 
set  them.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  problem  chosen  at  random ;  giving  the  prob- 
lem and  the  answer  briefed  out,  as  prepared  in  notes  for  the  quiz  section : 

SAMPLE  PROBLEM   WORK. 

Problem :  How  did  the  diplomats  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  Morocco  by 
the  Algeclras  act?    What  brought  about  their  failure? 

Reference:  Walter  Uppman,  "The  States  of  Diplomacy,"  Cb.  X,  Algeciras:  A  Land- 
mark, pp.  145-149.     Uniy.  of  Mich.     Library  call  number  351  L77. 

Answer  (briefed)  : 

Convention  at  Madrid,  JSSO, 

All  agreed  to  integrity  of  Morocco. 
Equal  trade  privileges  for  all  nations. 
Plan  did  not  work  out. 
Emi)eror  William's  visit  to  Tangiers. 
Convention  at  Algeciras,    1905.    The  act. 
Police  under  Sultan. 

French  and  Spanish  officers  (46-60)  to  aid  him  for  5  years. 
Inspector-general  to  be  a  Swiss,  5  years.    Report  to  Morocco. 
File  copies  of  reports  with  powers  concerned. 
Morocco  State  Bank. 

Spanish  money  to  be  legal  tender. 

French  corporation  law  applied. 

Onsors  appointed  by  German  Imperial  Bank,  Bank  of  England,  Bank 

of  Spain,  Bank  of  France. 
Matter  of  taxes,  acquisition  of  property,  customs  duties,  navigation 
laws,  public  works,  etc.,  settled  between  the  Moorish  Government  and 
the  diplomats. 
Fraud  and  smuggling  controlled  by  customs  valuation  commission. 
Public  contracts  to  be  by  bid,  without  respect  to  nationality. 
This  an  attempt  to  form  a  sort  of  International  control ;  a  "  Dependency 
of  a.World  State." 
Causes  of  Fmiture. 
Intrigues. 
National  rivalries. 
Bargains. 
Plan  "calls  for  a  loyalty  larger  than  the  patriotism  to  which  men  are 

accustomed." 
Historical  precedent     "  When  we  think  how  difficult  a  task  it  was  to  bring 
about  Italian,  German,  and  American  union,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
that  the  experiment  with  a  world  state  to  control  Morocco  should  have 
ended  in  disastrous  failure." 

Four  or  five  such  problems  were  given  out  at  a  time,  each  one  to  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  class,  so  that  books  would  be  available.    The  class  appeared  to  i 
this  study  very  much,  regretting  the  time  which  had  been  spent  on  technfc 
The  readings  and  the  problems  were  held  together  by  lectures,  which  aime 
give  in  outline  the  industrial  characteristics  of  the  sections  of  the  world 
studied. 
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FOREIGN  MAI^ETS  AND  TRADE  PROBLEMS. 

By  PAn.  T.  Chemwgton, 
Secretary  National  Association  Wool  Manufxtcturrrs,  Boston,  Mass. 

Manufactures  have  figured  conspicuously  In  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States  since  about  the  year  1895.  Before  that  time  a  large  number  of  manu- 
facturers were  doing  a  thriving  export  business,  and  several  American  merchant 
houses  were  selling  in  foreign  countries  large  quantities  of  American  manufac- 
tured products.  The  statistical  measure  of  the  value  of  American  exports 
indicates,  however,  that  about  that  time  the  increase  in  the  exports  of  refined 
petroleum,  bar  copper,  steel,  agricultural  implements,  and  a  few  other  lines  of 
manufactures,  marked  the  beginning  of  what  was  really  a  new  stage  In  Ameri- 
can export  history — a  stage  In  which  manufactured  products  became  conspicu- 
ous in  our  exports  as  compared  with  agricultural  products. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  our  exports  of  manufactures,  large 
as  they  became,  did  not  materially  surpass  in  value  our  exports  of  raw  cotton 
alone  for  more  than  10  years  after  this  increase  in  the  exports  of  manufactures 
actually  began. 

Vigorous  and  in  the  main  well-conducted  agitations  in  faror  of  increasing 
the  exports  of  manufactured  products  have  been  conducted  in  this  country  for 
about  20  years.  Notwithstanding  all  of  these  agitations,  bowe'ver,  tbe  per- 
centage of  the  total  number  of  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  country  which 
are  intelligently  conducting  a  successful  and  profitable  export  business  is  still 
smalL  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  even  now,  DetwidistaiidlBg  all  the  lntef«st  of 
foreign  affairs  which  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  war,  the  number  «f  con- 
cerns which  will  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  an  intelligent  development  of 
export  business  will  be  small  compared  with  the  total  number  of  cooeerns 
doing  business  in  tJiis  eomitry  which  migbt  be  skid  to  i)e  in  a  posiHon  to  actually 
undertake  some  kind  of  foreign  business. 

This  prediction  Is  not  based  on  any  assumption  of  lack  of  astuteness  on  the 
part  of  American  manufacturers.  On  tlie  contrary,  it  is  based  vpon  the 
assumption  that  most  of  them  have  w^Meveloped  skiU  in  recognising  places 
in  which  they  can  best  sdl  their  goods  and  the  methods  which  they  can  most 
profitably  employ.  Most  American  manufacturers  are  not  pr^ared  for  con- 
ducting foreign  bosinessv  and  they  have  the  good  sense  to  know  it.  Those  who 
are  prepared  either  temperamentally  or  by  training,  or  wbo  are  willing  to  Invest 
the  necessary  time  and  effort  in  securing  pi^eparation,  probably  will  represent  a 
very  small  p«*centage  of  the  total  number  of  American  manufacturers  for  years 
to  come. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  American  bBBinees  man  is  tiie 
consistency  with  which,  at  least  in  his  commercial  operations  at  home,  he  may 
be  counted  on  to  take  a  wise  and  profitable  course  without  being  able  to  tell 
accurately  why  he  did  it.  As  long  as  he  had  the  largest  free-trade  area  in  the 
world  in  which  to  operate,  and  as  long  as  this  area  was  expanding  in  its  pur- 
chasing capacity  every  year  fast  enough  to  talce  care  of  the  most  Tigorous  new 
competition,  this  dependency  on  •"native  wit**  was  satisfactory.  There  has 
been  a  growing  conviction,  however,  during  the  past  few  years  that  these  con- 
ditions were  in  process  of  change  and  that  this  intuitive  ability  was  going  to 
require  supplementing  with  an  Increasing  amount  of  inquiry  into  the  underlying 
reasons  for  economic  phenomena.  The  rapid  rise  of  training  f<>r  business  of 
college  grade  and  of  the  professional  school  type  is  perhaps  the  best  evidence 
of  the  spreading  acceptance  of  this  idea. 

WTiat  has  been  true  of  domestic  business  in  regard  to  this  change  in  the  atti- 
tude toward  educational  preparation  is  at  least  equally  true  in  foreign  business. 
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In  tii^  c«se  of  foreign  bnsiness,  however,  the  Vocational  facilit!«B  are  hampered 
by  the  greater  complexity  of  tJie  probleiDs  offered,  by  the  njore  i>rofo«ml  lack 
of  etenientflry  infltructions  in  the  underlying  principles,  and  by  the  spread  of  a 
ntnnber  of  miseonceptiona  All  of  these  make  the  problems  of  education  In 
forei^  trade  more  serious  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

The  question  Is  often  raised  why  the  American  mannfacturer  wiio  displays 
•ocfi  a  hlf*  deirree  of  ability  in  dev^oping  his  dome^ic  business  has  made  sucli 
a  pitiable  record  in  many  instances  when  he  has  undertaken  to  do  foreign 
trading.  The  fact  that  such  cases  hare  occuired  is  beyood  dispute.  There 
H,  nevertheless,  a  distinct  increase  year  by  year  ia  the  number  of  concerns 
which  are  approaching  esqoort  trade  in  the  spirit  which  assures  success.  They 
have  BO  illUBlons,  and  they  are  fiUed  %vith  neither  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  nor 
that  of  tiie  commercial  missloDary.  They  are  attaddni?  export  business  with 
the  same  gooil  sense  they  hare  used  in  attacking  corresponding  problems  In 
domestic  business.  The  point  I  want  to  make  dear  in  connection  with  all  oC 
this  is  that  certain  American  manufacturers  and  merchant  houses  •*  discorei^ed 
tt>e  world  **  several  years  ago  and  those  who  hare  attacked  the  task  of  develop- 
ing an  export  business  in  tlte  same  spirit  in  which  tliey  would  have  attacked  it 
at  home  have  made  remarkable  soecesses.  At  the  «ame  time  the  great  company 
^  coneeras  which  have  attacked  the  probl^n  in  a  f^lse  spirit  of  adventure  and 
with  their  minds  c^wcured  by  complex  misoonoeptions  have  uniformly  met  with 
«  greater  or  smaller  degree  of  failure. 

Ko  matter  what  postwar  arrangement  is  «itered  in<»  for  the  supervision 
of  oontvDt  over  international  commeroe,  It  is  reasonable  to  assiime  that  compe- 
tition for  trade  will  be  of  the  very  keenest  sort  Notwithstanding  international 
ai^reements,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  element  of  scramble  win  be  very  large 
asd  that  national  lines  will  he  emphasized  more  than  ever  even  under  the  old 
«aoditfons.  One  of  the  rudest  shocks  experienoed  by  most  American  exporting 
nanufacturers  was  the  disoovery  that  there  was  no  such  thing  on  tlte  planet 
as  an  ''unoccupied  market"  which  was  worth  having.  Americans  who  ha4 
koilt  up  tiielr  business  In  this  country  under  the  sharpest  kind  of  competitfoB 
between  American  producers,  and  who  were  in  many  cases  operating  bc^lsd 
a  tariff  barrier,  thought  they  knew  something  about  competition.  Their  ideas, 
however,  had  to  be  revised  when  they  undertook  to  sell  goo<1fi  in  competition  not 
only  against  foreign  manufacturers  but  also  agninat  American  manufacturers 
and  merchants.  They  came  to  realize  then  that  the  sort  of  competition  which 
they  encounter  In  any  one  of  these  "  unoccupied  markets  "  Is  of  the  sort  they 
eaold  expect  to  encounter  in  this  country  if  the  volume  of  trade  here  were  sub- 
■tantially  diminished  and  the  tarjff  barrier  removed. 

With  this  conception  of  what  a  "market "  is  and  of  the  conditions  of  rivalry 
which  may  be  expected  to  develop,  it  becomes  clear  that  American  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  can  no  longer  depend  safely  on  the  "  depressed  brain  mar- 
ket *•  of  oth£r  countiies  for  their  supply  of  young  men  to  conduct  their  export 
bosloess.  Those  markets  for  brains  no  longer  are  depressed  by  an  oversupply 
of  suitable  men  nor  by  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  these  men  to  serve  their  own 
faOow  country.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  American  young  men  who 
most  now  be  depended  on  to  develop  American  export  business  must  have  not 
merely  the  right  spirit  and  the  right  natural  equipment,  but  they  must  have  a 
type  of  training  not  hitherto  generally  available  in  this  country. 

Care  shoakl  be  taken  not  to  leap  at  once  to  the  idea  that  the  type  of  training 
called  for  in  the  preparation  of  these  young  men  should  necessarily  be  the 
■ame  type  which  has  been  employed  successfully  in  training  young  men  of 
<rther  countries*.  The  indications  are  that  young  men  for  export  business  in 
tbU  country  will  have  to  be  partly  a  prodoet  of  the  educational  system  and 
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partly  a  product  of  the  merchandising  mechanism  which  lias  been  developed 
in  this  country  and  which  has  many  points  of  too  great  value  to  be  sacrificed. 

The  educational  i^stem  of  the  country  is  going  to  find  itself  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  develop  a  satisfactory  system  of  training  in  international  ideas 
and  sales  technique  in  economics  and  in  the  other  underlying  principles  which 
will  give  to  young  men  a  conc^tion  of  international  commerce  wliich,  while 
strictly  in  accord  with  the  facts,  will  at  the  same  time  be  grounded  on  sound 
underlying  principles. 

Sales  methods  and  traditions  whidi  have  been  developed  in  this  country 
constitute  perhaps  the  most  valuable  single  resource  with  which  the  United 
States  can  hope  to  meet  competition  in  foreign  markets.  In  many  respects 
the  technique  of  salesmanship  has  l>een  developed  in  this  country  more  satis- 
factorily than  it  has  anywhere  else.  The  best  elements  of  this  development 
must  be  preserved  and  incorporated  in  any  attempt  to  spread  American  com- 
merce. In  this  work  the  educational  system  will  require  the  close  cooperation 
of  business  men. 

The  great  task  before  the  United  States  in  the  preparation  for  the  expansion 
of  foreign  business  is  not  the  imitation  of  the  methods  of  other  countries  but 
the  adaptation  of  American  methods  to  foreign  conditions. 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  the  problems  before  the  United  States  in 
developing  foreign  business  and  particularly  export  trade  involve  a  wide 
variety  of  apparently  divergent  undertakings,  all  of  which  must  be  made  to 
work  together  toward  the  accomplishment  of  a  single  end.  Perhaps  chief 
among  all  of  these  is  the  preservation  of  American  skill  in  soling  technique, 
and  its  adaptation  to  new  conditions.  It  will  be  a  serious  mistake,  however, 
to  treat  this  Independently  of  the  great  host  of  other  problems  which  must 
be  worked  out  together.  The  development  of  an  adequate  financial  system, 
the  development  of  an  adequate  mechanism  for  delivery  of  merchandise  and^ 
communication,  the  working  out  of  a  consist^it  national  commercial  policy 
and  the  training  of  men  for  foreign  trade  as  a  serious  and  exacting  business, 
are  simply  a  few  of  the  problems  which  the  fostering  of  American  export  busi- 
ness involves. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  COURSES  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE." 

The  following  paragraphs  describe  the  courses  at  Harvard  University  on 
foreign  trade  and  foreign  trade  methods  : 

The  war  has  had  two  marked  effects  on  American  foreign  trade.  The  first 
is  the  serious  alteration  of  its  volume  and  character,  growing  out  of  the 
disturbance  of  economic  conditions  here  and  in  Europe.  It  is  probable  that 
the  export  trade  in  American  manufactures  will  assume  a  permanently  in- 
creased importance. 

A  second  effect  of  the  war  upon  American  foreign  trade  is  the  curtailment 
of  the  supply  of  young  Englishmen  and  Grermans  who  formerly  were  available 
on  favorable  terms  as  recruits  in  the  service  of  American  concerns  engaged 
in  either  importing  or  exporting. 

These  conditions  have  turned  the  attention  of  American  houses  In  the 
foreign  trade  to  the  question  of  securing  young  Americans  for  this  work.  The 
foreign  trade  field  therefore  is  more  attractive  as  an  opening  for  the  American 
college  man  than  it  ever  was  before. 

Our  foreign  trade  involves  many  difllcult  problems,  the  solution  of  which 
requires  familiarity  with  business  conditions  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as 


*  This  statement  was  prepand  at  the  time  the  writer  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Busioess  Administration. 
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in  our  own  and  with  international  trading  metboda  In  the  import  trade, 
direct  foreign  irarchasing  by  manufacturers,  import  houses*  and  department 
stores,  for  example,  calls  for  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  sources  whence  the  goods 
are  to  be  obtained,  of  the  agencies  by  which  the  trade  is  carried  on,  and  of 
other  features  of  the  commercial  mechanism.  This  is  distinctly  more  urgent 
than  was  the  case  when  the  trade  was  handled  more  largely  by  commission 
houses. 

Some  American  manufacturers  and  some  American  merchant  houses  already 
had  made  remarkable  records  of  success  even  before  the  war  conditions 
developed.  But  as  a  whole,  American  manufacturers  and  merchants  have  not 
put  forth  the  serious  and  consistent  efforts  necessary  for  building  up  an  export 
trade  in  manufactured  goods.  It  is  becoming  Increasingly  clear,  however,  that 
foreign  markets  for  manufactured  products  can  not  be  secured  by  following 
the  policies  of  the  exporters  of  raw  materials.  Manufactured  wares  must 
not  only  be  offered  for  sale ;  they  must  be  pushed  and  pushed  intelligently  with 
due  reference  to  distributing  methods  and  the  marketing  conditions.  Merchan- 
dising methods  are,  in  some  lines,  quite  different  in  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries. 

Both  import  and  export  trades  are  studied  in  these  courses.  But  the 
greater  emphasis  is  laid  on  means  of  placing  goods  in  foreign  markets,  the 
competition  which  is  likely  to  be  encountered,  the  probable  demand  for  various 
products,  and  how  these  products  are  actually  to  be  distributed  to  the  foreign 
consumers.  Opportunities  for  capital  investment  in  foreign  countries  are 
also  considered.  The  courses  are  informative  in  that  they  describe  the 
geographical,  social,  and  industrial  conditions  which  form  the  essential  back- 
ground of  international  commerce.  They  are  analytical  in  their  search  for 
the  reasons  why  particular  methods  are  used  and  why  special  developments 
are  taking  place  in  special  trades. 

The  analogies  and  contrasts  with  the  merchandising  methods  in  the  domestic 
trade  of  the  United  States  make  such  study  profitable  even  to  students  who 
do  not  plan  to  enter  the  import  or  export  trade. 

rOREIGN   TRADE  METH(H>S. 

The  central  question  in  this  course  is:  How  is  American  foreign  trade 
carried  on?  In  import  trade,  for  instance,  the  groimd  covered  includes  such 
matters  as  the  selection  of  sources,  establishment  of  connections,  internal 
organization,  and  the  dev^opment  of  markets;  and  in  the  export  trade,  the 
selection  of  markets,  the  s^ection  of  exporting  methods,  the  determination  of 
export  price  policies,  relations  with  commission  houses  and  agents,  and  prob- 
lems of  order  execution,  such  as  packing,  shipping,  insurance,  forwarding, 
exchange,  credits,  and  collections. 
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THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COMMERCE. 

By  J.  H.  Jah£S, 
Professor  of  Chemistry,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

1.  THE  FIELD. 

To  the  cbemist,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  expression  **  cljemlstry  of  eomnieree  " 
means  exactly  Uie  «ame  4is  industrial  chemistry.  Everything  that  is  manufac- 
tured, into  which  chemistry  enters  at  all,  would  be  included  under  the  tesna 
chemistry  of  coimuerce,  since,  of  course,  all  manufactured  goods  enter  into  the 
commercial  life  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world.  Chemistry  has  to  do  with  a 
great  range  of  articles  of  manufacture  which  are  not  ordinarily  regarded  as 
chemical.  One  would,  for  example,  hardly  place  rubber  manu&urt^re  in  the 
group  of  chemical  industries,  but  to-day  ruU>er  manufiacture  is  absolut^y  de- 
pend^vt  on  tiie  chemist.  In  fact  there  are  more  industries  not  connnonly  called 
chemical  than  there  are  that  produce  for  the  markets  of  the  world  the  products 
ordinaii]^  called  chemical,  such  as  acids,  alkalies,  salts,  explosives,  dyestufiEs, 
synth^lc  drugs,  photographic  chemicals,  etc.  The  group  of  industries  not 
ordinarily  called  chemical  yet  in  which  chemkstary  Is  essential  would  include 
as  tl^  more  important  niemfoers  pulp  and  paper  manufacture,  rubber  manufac- 
ture, paint  manufacture,  pottery  manufacture,  the  dyeing  and  bleaching  in- 
dustries, the  manufacture  of  food  products,  soap  manufacture,  the  fermentation 
industries,  the  petr<4enm  industries,  cotil  and  fuel  gases,  artificial  silk  manutac- 
tore,  artificial  leather  mannfactiire,  artificial  plasties,  casein  products,  the 
manufacture  of  primary  batteries,  storage  batteries,  the  electroplating  indus- 
tries, etc. 

All  our  manufactures  involving  chemical  iterations  have  reached  their 
present  stage  of  development  through  one  of  two  channels.  In  the  older  group, 
including  glass,  ceramics,  paints  and  vami^es,  soaps,  leather,  the  fermentation 
industries,  TUbl)er,  and  some  heavy  chemleals,  the  manufacturing  practice  was 
built  up  from  practical  observations  entirely,  with  no  knowledge  or  thought  tm 
to  the  fundammital  chemical  principles  underljing  the  whole,  such  procedure 
being  commonly  known  tn  engineering  cirrtes  as  **  the  rule  of  thumb.*'  Having 
attained  a  certain  profi^ency  in  these  lines  by  empirical  methods  alone,  these 
manufacturers  Imve  naturally  been  rattier  conservative  In  their  adoption  of 
improved  methods  and  processes,  until  forced  to  do  so  by  the  success  of  com- 
petitors who  evidence  more  progressiveness  in  calling  in  the  aid  of  scientifically 
trained  men.  The  other  group  of  manufacturers  includes  all  those  that  have 
been  the  direct  product  of  scientific  research ;  the  so-called  coal-tar  colors,  syn- 
thetic essential  oils,  synthetic  drugs,  synthetic  food  products,  all  electrochemical 
and  electrothermal  products,  such  as  calcium  carbide,  carborundimi,  artificial 
graphite,  electrolytic  alkali  and  chlorine,  electrolytic  chlorates,  etc.  Each  of 
these  industries,  Instead  of  evolving  by  methods  of  blind  experimentation  along 
mle-of- thumb  lines,  were  in  almost  every  case  worked  out  witii  scientific 
thoroughness  by  men  of  fine  technical  training  who  utilized  their  knowledge 
of  chemicjil  science  and  engineering  to  bring  the  process  to  a  point  wliere  the 
industrial  exploitation  was  a  success  because  the  chemical  principles  under- 
lying the  operations  were  thoroughly  understood. 
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The  ahn9«t  fstM09B8  ^icceBS  of  these  ntfwer  <;hemleal  piiMesses  Ims  liad  the 
flSe<t  «f  stirrtef^  to  greater  -tctivtty  *lioee  attaxmfactnrers  of  the  older  groap 
K«ted  tAfov^,  and  the  Ia]|>r9v«aiieiit8  effected  hy  dike  emplo^^xueot  of  trainecl 
ffdentific  mem  In  tiiese  lines  hare  in  many  eases  Ibeen  <niJte  as  remarki^'ie  a« 
the  development  of  the  newer  pnx^eases  (themselves. 

S.  FUTUlUfi  DSTKLOPMBirr  IN  ISTEIUSTKIAL  CIIEIMIBTSr. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  the  relative  advancement  of  the  various  sciences  at 
various  times.  It  is  well  known  that  there  were  more  epoch-making  discov- 
eries in  physics  in  the  nlneteentli  century  than  in  chemistry.  However,  the 
Adence  of  physics  was  further  advanced  at  the  heglnniug  of  tliat  century  than 
chemistry,  which  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  really  just  attained  standing  as  a 
science  a  few  .yeart  previously  by  the  work  of  Lavoisier  and  otliers-  Before 
thait  period,  included  in  tlie  closing  years  of  the  eighteentli  century  and  tlie 
h^ Tilling  of  the  nineteentii,  chemistry  was  hampered  by  tlie  vagaries  of  the 
phlQgistojiists,  and  earlier  still  obscuced  by  the  mysticism  and  fraud  of  the 
alch^nists;  ise  that  the  real  development  of  chemical  science  took  place  in  the 
last  oentury.  What  100  years  in  development  in  chemical  science  has  ddne 
Xor  modem  dvUization  is  evident  to  the  most  xmsual  observer. 

BnrlBg  this  time  the  scientific  study  of  the  behavior  of  matter  has  laid  well 
4he  fouDdatioDs  for  future  progress.  ^V'ith  the  momentum  tlius  acquired,  we 
have  reaUy  only  begun  in  the  development  of  chemical  science  and  the  chemical 
industries.  When  it  is  considered  tliat  it  is  impossible  now  for  an  educated 
chemist*  worJdng  all  the  time,  to  even  read  the  results  of  all  the  chemical 
research  that  is  being  carried  out,  some  idea  can  be  gained  of  the  enonuous 
additions  that  are  being  made  to  chemical  knowledge  and  the  in^)etus  that 
indnstidal  chemistry  is  sure  to  receive  from  £uch  work. 

A  few  of  the  lines  of  Industrial  chemical  development  may  be  indicated  in 
the  following  pr*K*esses,  each  of  which  is  either  under  way  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage  or  in  the  experimental  stage  with  correct  theoretical  groimds  for 
certain  success: 

Tbe  naBofactufe  of  all  nitrates  from  nitro^n  of  the  air. 

The  recovery  of  potash  from  feldspar. 

The  manufacture  of  new  products  from  denatured  alccfeoL 

Tbe  immufaetwre  of  aeet^^cne  fr0m  new  Monroes. 

Tbe  ntiliaatieii  «(f  nalmral  gas  as  a  sonree  <of  new  chemical  pvoduct«. 

The  Bse  of  ^^ectric  <ruiTent  in  preparation  of  inorganic  as  well  as  organic 

compounds. 
The  utilization  of  the  hydrocarbons  of  petroleum  as  sources  of  new  prorlucts 

valuable  -cottHiiercially. 
The  ^teductioB  «tf  sototenees  of  igreat  industrial  value  from  cellulose. 
The  iynthesis  of  India  rubber  on  an  iadnstrial  scale. 
The  production  of  compounds  of  industrial  value  from  coal  without  d(»struc- 

tlve  distillation. 
The  manufacture  of  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil  in  the  paint  Indiwtry. 
Tike  preparartioti  of  artificial  pcoduets  to  replace  ^vaisiish  gums,  the  supi4y  of 

i^dch  is  idecreasing  rapidly. 
The  discovery  of  an  efficient  preservative  coating  for  iron  and  steel  structures. 

Z,  CONTENT  OF  A  COURSE  IN  THE  CHEMISTRT  OF  COMMERCE. 

It  is  eTident  £1010  ttie  foregoing  thai  our  subject  covers  a  very  broad  field. 
However,  here  we  have  a  good  example  of  one  of  tiie  benefits  of  scientific  de- 
velopment; a  student  well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  chemical  science 
can  in  a  short  time  master  the  manufacturing  details  of  any  process  which 
involves  diemical  reaetlonB.  Ohendstry  as  a  science  is  now  so  wett  worfced 
out  that  it  has  become  the  handmaid  of  manufactures. 
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To  properly  train  a  student  then  for  modem  commercial  life,  a  certain 
amount  of  chemistry  should  certainly  be  Included  in  his  training.  While  the 
chemist  would'say,  "  let  him  take  a  course  In  chemistry,"  It  is  evident  on  second 
thought  that  the  commercial  student  must  devote  a  considerable  part  of  his 
time  to  subjects  needed  for  the  business  side  of  his  future  work. 

First  of  all,  a  good  course  In  general  chemistry  should  be  given.  This  may 
corre^ond  closely  to  that  given  In  any  of  our  technical  schools  in  the  freshman 
year.  The  lectures  and  quizzes  should  amount  to  approximately  three  hours  per 
week  for  a  year,  while  the  laboratory  work  to  accompany  this  should  be  about 
three  hours  per  week  for  a  like  period. 

At  this  point,  educators  will  differ.  The  writer  has  through  15  years  of  teach- 
ing experience  consistently  held  to  the  Idea  that  the  student  who  does  not  Intend 
to  follow  chemistry  as  a  profession,  but  needs  chemical  knowledge  as  a  part 
of  his  preparation  for  the  business  end  of  manufacturing  and  trade,  should  not 
be  required  to  take  up  any  analytical  chemistry  whatever.  Admitting  that 
qualitative  analysis,  for  example,  gives  a  fine  training  In  manipulation  and  fixes 
firmly  in  the  student's  mind  certain  chemical  principles  yet  for  the  student 
under  discussion  It  Is  hardly  a  profitable  subject  for  him  to  spend  time  on. 

It  would  appear  that  the  freshman  course  above  should  be  followed  by  a 
course  in  organic  chemistry.  This  should  be  scheduled  for  two  lectures  per 
week  for  a  half  year,  with  three  hours  per  week  laboratory  work  for  the  same 
time.  While  such  a  course  Is  very  much  abbreviated,  and  would  not  do  at  all 
for  a  chemist's  training,  It  will  give  the  commercial  student  a  sufficient  amount 
of  knowledge  concerning  this  very  important  field  to  take  up  the  next  course. 

The  final  course  In  the  chemical  group  that  the  writer  would  propose  for 
commercial  students  is  that  of  Industrial  chemistry.  In  this  course  not  only 
should  the  chemical  principles  involved  In  each  process  studied  be  emphasized, 
but  the  source,  cost,  and  purity  of  each  substance  entering  Into  the  op^^tlon 
should  be  brought  out  in  each  case.  This  course  should  occupy  two  or  three 
hours  per  week  for  a  year.  The  writer  has  found  that  a  good  plan  is  to  teach 
industrial  chemistry  by  the  seminar  system ;  each  student  Is  assigned  certain 
processes,  such  as  sulphuric  add  manufacture,  the  manufacture  of  by-product 
coke,  the  manufacture  of  glass,  etc.  One  hour,  and  sometimes  more.  Is  given 
to  the  discussion  of  one  topic,  the  student  himself  being  the  lecturer  for  that 
day.  He  must  come  to  the  classroom  prepared  with  charts,  lantern  slides,  and 
sketches  to  Illustrate  his  topic.  In  this  way,  what  might  otherwise  be  a  rather 
dreary  routine  of  lectures  or  recitations  becomes  one  of  the  most  Interesting 
parts  of  the  student's  school  work. 

The  writer  realizes  that  the  foregoing  grouping  does  not  Include  as  much  as 
could  be  profitably  used  by  the  student  in  his  later  career,  but  in  this  as  In  all 
other  course  arrangements  educators  are  and  probably  shall  always  be  compelled 
to  compromise  between  what  he  would  like  to  do  and  what  circumstances  com- 
pel him  to  do. 

As  to  the  correlated  subjects  that  should  accompany  the  forejroing  group — 
mathematics  through  analytical  geometry,  general  physics,  preferably  the 
physics  given  to  engineers  in  our  technical  schools. 

The  time  of  the  chemical  subjects  listed  above  should  be  approximately  as 
follows:  General  chemistrj-,  freshman  year;  organic  chemistry,  either  sopho- 
more or  junior  year;  industrial  chemistry,  either  junior  or  senior  year  (after 
organic  chemistry  is  completed). 
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TROPICAL  RESOURCES  AND  HYGIENE. 

By  Damaso  Rivas, 
Professor  of  Parasitology,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

While  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  wealth  of  a  country  is  judged  by 
the  natural  resources  it  possesses,  in  a  more  concrete  sense  the  development  of 
such  resources  has  in  reality  a  more  direct  bearing  upon  that  index.  The  vast 
resources  of  the  Tropics,  for  instance,  are  almost  inexhaustible,  and  yet  it  is 
common  knowledge  that  they  have  remained  for  generations  practically  unused 
and  only  recently  have  been  but  merely  touched,  this  being  due  in  part  to  the 
prevalence  of  diseases  which  make  those  regions  almost  uninhabitable. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  a  brief  outline  will  be  given  first  concerning 
the  resources  of  the  Tropics,  and  secondly  the  sanitation  of  those  regions 
with  special  refemce  to  the  Intimate  relationship  which  the  one  bears  to  the 
other. 

It  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  deal  In  any  great  detail  with  the  re- 
sources of  the  Tropics.  A  general  and  brief  r6sum6,  however,  drawn  from  the 
references  given  at  the  end  will  answer  the  purpose.  For  the  same  reason  the 
discussion  will  be  limited  to  the  resources  of  tropical  America,  with  which  the 
writer  is  better  acquainted,  although  what  applies  to  tropical  America  may  be 
said  to  apply  more  or  less  to  other  tropical  countries. 

TROPICAL  RESOURCES. 

In  tropical  America  are  found  almost  all  the  minerals,  from  coal  and  iron  to 
nilver,  gold,  and  precious  stones,  and  also  the  diamond.  The  world  largely 
depends  upon  South  America  for  the  supply  of  bismuth.  Bolivia  produced 
about  500  tons  annually,  with  the  mines  of  Brazil  still  unexploited.  Chile  pro- 
duced over  40,000  tons  of  copper  In  1914,  and  Peru  over  33,000  in  the  same  year. 

Brazil  poasesses  the  largest  known  iron  ore  territory  in  the  world,  with  a 
resource  of  7,000,000,000  tons,  and  Chile  has  an  annual  output  of  almost 
2,000.000  tons.    The  same  country  produced  about  2,500,000  tons  of  niter. 

Brazil  pro^luced  about  $450,000  of  gold  and  silver  in  1914,  Colombia  over 
f7,000,000,  and  Mexico  over  $18,000,000  in  the  same  year,  which  is  not  in 
proportion  to  their  large  resources. 

The  almost  inexhaustible  oil  resources  of  Mexico  may  be  appreciated  by  the 
rapid  development  which  this  industry  has  reached  in  a  few  years:  From 
220,000  barrels  of  oil  produced  in  1904,  the  production  was  over  3,000,000  in 
1910,  ami  over  21,000.000  in  1914,  with  a  total  output  of  90,000,000  barrels  from 
1904  to  1914.  As  to  other  countries,  Peru  produced  47,000  barrels  in  1896; 
it  reached  500,000  in  1906  and  over  1,000,000  barrels  in  1914,  with  a  total  output 
of  14,000,000  from  1896  to  1914. 
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Oil  Is  produced  in  most  troi4eal  AsBerlcan  ooaatxiee,  and  in  tbis  comiectioii 
menHon  may  be  made  of  the  jenorroous  resource  of  asphalt  of  Venezuela,  wiiich 
iB  still  to  lie  developed. 

Some  idea  as  to  the  agricultural  resources,  one  of  the  most  Important  sources 
of  wealth  of  tropical  Am«ica,  may  be  oibtalned  from  the  foUowiug  figures: 
In  1913  Brazil  produced  30,000,000  head  of  cattle,  7,000,000  horses,  3.000,000 
mules  and  donljeys,  10,000,000  goats,  10,000,000  sheep,  and  18,000,000  hogs,  with 
a  total  of  about  80,000,000  head  for  the  year  or  four  head  per  capita.  This 
branch  of  agriculture  is  also  developed  in  otber  LAttn-Ajueri^n  ootmtriea. 

The  vast  production  of  coffee  by  Brazil  and  troj^cal  Am^lca  4s  wc^l  known, 
as  upon  this  the  coffee  supply  of  the  world  largely  depends;  and  tSie  ^saiue  Is 
true  of  rubber,  etc 

The  forest  resources  of  tropical  America,  and  the  potential  wealth  of  these 
countries,  may  be  illustrate<l  by  the  number  of  square  miles  of  forest  in  South 
America:  Argeotiaa  tarn  231/)a0;  Braxll,  1,9004)00;  Bolivia,  284,000;  Chile, 
59/)00;  Colombia,  240,000;  Eeuador,  145^)00;  Oulana,  64,000;  Paraguay,  84,000; 
Pern,  175/)00;  and  V^enezuela,  180,000;  which  maiies  a  total  of  abou«t  a^OOO^OOO 
square  miles  of  forest  divided  as  follows:  Tropical  hardw^xxl,  of  whk^  cedar 
is  the  most  Importaiii,  1^13,000;  Paraua  pine,  30^000;  subtropieal  hardwood, 
259.000;  greenheart  jaora  forest,  241^000;  mahogany,  84«000;  Chilean  pia^r 
96,000;  aiHl  quebracho,  404,000. 

Very  llttie  is  known  concerning  the  commercial  value  of  thyese  vast  forest^ 
but  the  pres^iee  of  utilizable  woods  ia  tropical  forests,  in  addition  to  the  rare 
woods,  auch  as  mahogajay,  dyewooda,  etc^  and  the  preaeaii;  «caxcity  of  lumber 
make  it  very  probable  (that  the  world  laiay  be  obliged  to  defend  lar^e^  u^on 
the  tropical  forest  for  the  common  timber  supply. 

The  abov«  brief  outlioe  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  TrojAcs,  the  greater 
part  of  which  still  remains  undeveloped,  clearly  shows  the  potentiality  of 
weallji  of  these  oouairies.  Taking  Brazil^  for  instance,  with  an  area  of 
8,524,770  square  kilometers,  a  little  ooore  than  the  anea  of  the  United  States 
of  America  exciudi2](g  Alaska,  It  has  a  p^^ulaiion  of  only  one-fifth  of  tiiat 
country,  or  about  20,000,000  inhabitaata.  This  naturally  Leaves  vast  areas  of 
undeveloped  land  the  price  of  which  a  few  years  ago  varied  from  25  cents  to  $2 
per  acre,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  tropical  countries. 

TROPICAL    HTGIXXi:. 

Various  have  been  the  viewe  advanced  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  cause  of 
neglect  by  which,  for  generations  the  resources  of  tropical  America  hav« 
remained  undeveloped.  But  why  make  theoretical  speculations  when  a  moro 
simple  and  Logical  one  is  evident,  namely  unhealth  fulness. 

That  healthfulnass  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  determining  the  development 
of  a  country  or  a  continent,  and  that  upon  it  d^>ends  the  achievement  of  sAy 
enterprise,  admits  of  no  doubt  We  need  only  to  mention  the  failure  of  the 
French  Government  to  build  the  Panama  Canal,  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
disease  In  that  zone,  contrasted  with  the  rapid  and  marvelous  accomplishment 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  after  tlie  sanitation  of  that 
region. 

Heaithfulness  in  fact  has  determined  the  developmeut  and  molded  the 
destiny  of  the  human  race  and  has  been  the  real  detenuining  and  limiting 
fa<:tor  in  the  building  of  empires.  The  diseases  common  to  the  Orient  wore 
an  inaunnountable  barrier  to  AlexaAder  and  to  the  Crusaders.  Cholera  and 
other  diseases  of  India  have  been  the  chief  obstacles  in  tike  devehnun^it  and 
settlement  of  that  country  by  Europeans,  and  the  same  is  true  of  sleeping  sick- 
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DQS0.  mglaiHat  ele.,  of  centnd  Afrioa.  SVh*  tlie  «ane  reftaom  tl^  Anglo^axon 
aud  other  races  of  northern  Europe  haive  -mo-de  perma«eiU  Be^iem^zt  in  North 
Afloerkau  as  fweli  jis  the  latUn  rmoe  ^  scruAtem  iOarope,  of  tccpical  and  sub- 
tropical America ;  in  other  words  each  race  has  foik>wed  tike  natural  channels 
«C  cn^Ccatiaii  to  sHnilar  -or  nearly  oorrei^pondtE^  siaiToundifige.  But  abore  -all, 
it  ^Sufope  aa  a  wliole  eonquesed  Aineriea  aad  m&de  pemianent  «ettl»neBt  of 
.Ihia  eoattaetit,  it  was  iiecattse  .she  was  armed  with  the  most  powerful  ^waapon  of 
cflenne,  the  disease  abe  i imported,  which  capidlj  spread  among  tbie  natives  with 
ictal  eoBfleQiftencefi. 

Bauil^^ox  in  1507  exterminated  wlMle  'tribes  ia  the  West  Indies,  a  £ew  Feais 
later  depopulated  San  Domingo  and  ^eatiHJiyed  3,500»000  people  in  Mesleo 
<  fiirsh ) ,  and  die  aasie  happened  in  ^ther  -cauntries.  This  was  true  also  of  other . 
tefeetiaitf  aad  bacterial  d^seaaefi,  bet  the  prata^oiiiat  in  this  evoluttonal  tragedy 
maa  tai^^rele  l)»eillnB.  Mast  bacterial  diseaaes  leave  a  eertain  degree  of 
iauaunity,  which  is  not  the  •caae  with  ti^Kfculesia 

Tfae  <]af4be8  af  the  West  ladies  are  nearly  ^xtiact  The  Indians  of  North 
dlmerioa  are  rapidly  diaappeari^,  as  are  also  the  aborisioes  of  cold  and 
iamperate  fioutii  Ameriea.  l^t  ipf»Wp«  could  not  in  a  few  generations  undergo 
such  an  evolution  as  to  acquire  an  immunity  against  tuberculosis  wliich  the 
£ttff«tpaaa  has  aocoaopUshed  by  natural  selection  in  thousands  of  years.  Tills 
«leady  shows  that  diseases  i»ul  not  the  sword  have  been  tJhe  real  deciding 
laetors  in  the  ^uildiBg  of  eupires. 

But  tive  -era  of  bacteria  as  decisive  of  empires,  as  admirably  described  by 
Beid,  is  past  The  time  of  discovering  new  continents  aad  lands*  of  great  con- 
fmasts,  is  daaing,  and  diseaaes  tave  spread  all  aver  the  wacid.  Bacteriology 
jwad  parasiteiagy  have  cot  ^aaly  discovert  the  causes  of  diseases,  but  also  the 
iaeaiia  of  their  fMPevantion.  Specific  treatments  Imve  been  discovered  «even  for 
diaeases  of  still  unknown  etiotogy ;  and  iiyglene  and  aanitation  in  general  now 
eaastitiite  an  exact  seieace. 

4H  the  common  disesne^  of  tiie  Tropics,  «uch  as  i^f)ro8.v.  dysentery,  trypano- 
anmiaslfi,  fliariasis,  anicylostamiasis,  etc.,  and  the  most  imp^wtant  of  all,  malaria, 
iifte  cause,  mode  of  rtrassmissioa,  prefv  ention,  aad  treatment  are  known.  It  is 
a  oamnxw  kaawledge  that  tl^ese  diseases  are  prevalent  in  those  countries 
wlftere  iiyij^ifinie  aad  aanltaj*y  conditions  are  unfavorable.  It  is  known,  too,  tliat 
disease  is  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  development  of  the  vast  resources 
of  jtropkal  America  and  tiie  progress  of  the  Latin- An»erican  countries. 

With  the  instrumentality  of  modern  hygiene  and  sanitation  at  our  disposal 
Im  the  prevention  and  eia(UcatIon  of  these  diseases,  it  is  beyond  any  reasonable 
uaderstandiiig  why  the  sanitathm  of  the  Tropics  has  not  received  due  attention. 
The  Boekefelier  Foundation  ^s  done  much  in  that  direction,  it  is  true,  but 
aoDch  more  is  needed,  namely,  the  earnest  cooperation  of  the  reiq?ectlv«  govem- 
aients  of  those  countries.  The  reason  why  they  have  not  cooperated  is  obvious, 
but  is  beyond  the  scrope  of  this  article  for  discussion. 

ne  pBol»iem  of  aanitatioc  of  trc^ical  An^erica  will  be  aided  to  a  large  extent 
hf  tiie  ^ot  t^t  the  isrealer  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  the 
Latin-Americans,  represent  a  race  admirably  adapted  to  stand  the  unfavorable 
climatic  conditions  of  those  regions.  The  people  are  very  healthy  by  nature 
aad  to  a  large  extent  iramune  or  resistant  against  certain  diseases,  as  may  be 
shown  by  the  components  of  its  evolutional  development. 

T*je  prosaa^t  in  habitants  of  the  AmeHean  continent,  it  is  true,  represent  almost 
all  the  races  of  tlie  world,  but  ro|[ighl5%  the  greater  part  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  the  folicrwing  extraotkMis : 
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and  demonstration  in  the  laboratory.  The  student  should  become  proficient 
In  the  underlying  principles  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  before  receiving  a  cer- 
tificate or  diploma,  and  only  then  should  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  a 
post  lion,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  in  the  Tropics. 

At  the  same  time  the  writer  believes  it  is  an  imperative  necessity  and  of  vital 
Importance  that  the  same  instruction  should  be  given  not  only  in  all  unversi- 
ties  and  colleges,  but  also  in  the  schools  throughout  tropical  and  subtropical 
America.  The  respective  governments  of  these  countries  should  awake  to 
present-day  requirements  by  directing  their  efforts  toward  the  sanitation  of  the 
Tropics.  "  Health  first,"  and  only  then  can  the  almost  inexhaustible  resources 
of  the  Tropics  be  developed,  and  with  it  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  tropical 
and  subtropical  America  and  of  the  Americans  as  a  whole. 
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BUSINESS  MATHEMATICS. 

By  Chables  C.  Geove, 
Aaaistant  Profesaor  of  Mathematical  Columbia  University. 

This  statement  Is  to  serve  the  two  purposes  of  assisting  colleges  to  plan  an 
adequate  course  of  Instruction  in  training  for  foreign  trade  and  the  foreign 
service  of  the  Government  and  of  enabling  university  men  now  in  the  field 
of  business  to  plan  for  a  systematic  reading  course  relating  to  business  mathe- 
matics. 

Although  the  curriculum  of  the  school  of  business  of  Columbia  University 
consists  of  a  two-year  series  of  courses  based  on  two  years  of  collegiate  study  In 
an  approved  college,  this  statement  relates  to  a  four-year  collegiate  course  in 
business. 

It  is  further  especially  desired  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  education  as  dis- 
tinguished from  training  is  in  mind.  Education  Is  the  general  development  of 
all  the  potentialities  and  powers  of  a  man.  It  leads  him  to  understand  the 
comparatively  few  fundamental  principles  of  rerum  natura,  of  physics,  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  economics,  etc.,  and  to  form  fixed  habits  of  clear,  inde- 
pendent thinking  and  Intelligent  action  based  on  those  principles  as  they  recur  ' 
in  most  of  our  everyday  problems.  Education  is  general ;  training  is  particular. 
The  educational  course  shouM  put  the  student  in  poasession  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  the  subjects  studied — as,  for  example,  of  accounting — so  that  he,  in 
practice,  may  readily  adapt  himself  to  any  form  to  be  followed. 

These  thoughts  have  been  allowed  to  Intrude  because  of  two  observations: 

First  There  is  still  too  much  training  not  based  on  a  sure  foundation  q^ 
cation. 
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^  TBAINING  FOB  FOBfiIGN  SERYIGE. 

SeeoiM}.  .Almost  all  tke  ei^ert  aid>Haragists  in  ibi:«Uii  exehaage  are  of  foreign 
4h:%Ui  'and  traioiBg.  it  is  bigh  time  tliat  we  raise  up  In  this  and  other  highly 
specialized  d^utrtiqents  a  generation  of  Americagi  young  men  with  as  good  educa- 
tion and  technical  training. 

THfi  SUBJBCT  HAXTBB. 

For  some  years  the  author  has  been  accustomed  to  speak,  loosely  and  briefly, 
of  static  and  of  kinematic  mathematics  in  order  to  bring  into  bold  relief  two 
phases  of  our  mathematical  considerations  or  two  points  of  view  of  the  quan- 
tities under  consideration.  From  the  first  point  of  view,  Quantities  are  at  least 
thought  of  as  of  fixed  and  determined  value,  with  no  idea  of  approximation  or 
variation.  From  the  other  viewpoint,  quantities  are  recognized  as  varying 
continuously  according  to  a  stated  law,  as  In  analytic  geometry ;  or  variation 
aad  approxiniati<»i  ane  jreeogpoized  as  the  jmle  and  not  the  ^Eceptkm  in  prac- 
tical life.  The  endeavor  Is  then  to  ascertain  the  true  measure  of  the  quantitiea 
or  to  formulate  a  law  according  to  wMch  they  seem  to  vary,  at  least  within 
a  limited  range.  This  conception  of  quantity  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Btatistical  metibod  into  the  matiiematiifs  of  business  to  a  vns^diy  increasing 
extent.    The  topics  of  the  cocxses  are  aceordini^ : 

I.  Static  Mathematics. 

A.  Advanced  arithmetic,  togarithnM, 

1.  Review  of  methods  to  develop  speed  and  accuracy  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  with  short  cuts  that  arise  from  an  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  opemtions  and  somewhat  of  the  theory  of  numbers. 

Arithmetical  complement  and  tiTithmetical  supplement 

The  object  is  to  bring  the  ^tadent  into  t^  atmosphere  of  number  and  of 
numerical  relationships,  realizing  that  for  the  clerical  worker  such  an  appre- 
ciation is  of  fundamental  Importance.  Bead  A  treatise  on  computation,  by 
E.  M.  Langley,  New  York ;  Xiongmans,  Oi-een  &  Cto.,  1895. 

2.  Fractions  and  their  decimal  equivalents — terminating,  repeating,  or  cir- 
culating—noting Uie  distinction  between  rational  and  irrational  numbers.  Per 
cents  of  £  s.  d.,  etc 

3.  Proportion,  simple  compound,  conjoined  (in  arbitrage),  and  even  alligation, 
if  desired,  simply  enouprh  to  acquaint  the  student  with  it,  because  of  its  useful- 
ness in  chemistry  in  **  balancing  equations,"  because  it  provides  an  easy  solu- 
tion to  some  problems  tlrnt  would  otherwise  involve  indeterminate  equations, 
and  as  it  completes  tlie  systematic  development  of  the  subject  of  proportion. 

4.  The  method  of  cancellation. 

5.  The  elements  of  the  theory  «nd  use  of  Logarithms.  Slide  rules.  The  busi- 
ness BxaucL  should  no  longer  be  afisid  of  the  word  logarithm.  An  extensive 
treatment,  obtainable  only  in  libraries,  is  in  Appendix  12.  Ann.  Rep.,  1896,  of 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  under  the  title  "  Logarithms,  their  Nature, 
CJomputation,  and  Uses,"  by  W.  W.  Duffield,  Superintendent  With  it  are  10 
tables. 

6.  The  use  and  making  of  other  tables,  auch  .as — 

Interest,  simple  and  con^^and. 

Discount  simple  and  compound. 

Annuity,  amount  of,  present  value,  to  amortize,^  ^x:. 

Bond  tables.^ 

*Tbis  topic  is  mentioned  ht^re  for  convenience,  but  the  actual  use  and  making  of  the 
tables  would  occur  when  each  is  needed. 
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B.  The  dlgebm  of  ditorefe  qtHmUHce. 

1.  Rational  integral  fnBetMm& 

2.  Relation^iipi;  between  o^efficients  and  roots. 

3.  Mntt^icatkni  and  diviskm  with  <letaebed  coeffideote. 

4.  Binomial  coefficients — PascaVs  triangle. 

5.  Pennutiitions  and  combinations,  <Ii8tTlbations  and  derangements. 

6.  Inttoduction  to  probabilities. 

7.  Finite  nunaber  series. 

Progressions,  arithmetic  and  geometric. 

Series  whose  law  may  be  determined. 

Introduction  to  finite  differences. 

Introduction  to  Interpolation,  extrapolation,  summation, 

8.  Undetermined  coefficients,  applications. 

9.  Iklathematical  inductioti. 
10.  Infinite  series: 

Geometric,  exponential,  logarithmic. 
Oonvergence,  tiivergence,  tests. 
C  The  solution  of  equationm^- 

Of  any  degree,  growing  out  of  a  study  of  the  theory  of  equations. 

Of  quadratic. 

Remainder  theorem,  factor  theorem. 

Transformations,  algebraic  and  geometric  views  of. 

DescarteS's  rule  of  signs. 

Rational  roots  (by  synthetic  dirision). 

Approximation  of  irrational  roots. 

UEFBKENCBS. 

PnniKide.,  W..   and  Panton,  A.  W.    The  theory   of  eqrurtlOBS.    New  Tort,   Itonfqnans, 
(irepD  &  Co..  1904. 

<,Tn7-stal,  Gf^rw.     TV*xt%ae4c  of  alsobra.     Sdlnbargh,  A.  and  C  Black,  1SS6-69.     2  vols. 

Hall,  H.  S.  find  Knigbt,  8.  R.     Selected  topics  from  higher  algebra.     New  York,  London, 
Macmillan  Co.,  1»08. 
fUink«>  recc^Rt  books  on  ^f  subject  are : 

Schlauch,  W.  8.     Commercial  algebra.     Book  II.     Boston,  Glnn  &  Co.,  1-918. 

Skinner,  E.  B.     College  algebra.     New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1917.     Cbap.  XIV.     263  p. 

Young,  8.  W.,  and  Morgan,  F.  M.     Elementary  matbematical  analysis.     New  York,  Mac- 
millan Co.,  1917,    548  p.     (Chapters  VIII  and  IX.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  snbject  of  permutations  and  combinations  has 
been  introduced  early.    That  is  fior  two  reastms: 

1.  The  subject  above  all  others  -enforcKS,  compete  correct  interpretation,  con- 
centration, clear  thinking,  definite  statements.  This  will  lead  to  the  formation 
of  the  habits  of  thought  which  is  the  most  important  object  of  education  to 
<1evelop. 

2.  The  students,  for  some  years  to  come,  will  vary  omsiderably  in  the  kind 
of  preparation  for  the  work  of  these  collegiate  schools  of  business.  Mature, 
experienced  men,  for  whom  hi  part  these  schools  exist,  will  be  in  class  with 
young  men  fresh  from  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Board.  The 
subject  of  permutatiaBS  and  combinations  will  be  new,  fresh,  interesting  to, 
and  within  the  understanding  of,  all  members  of  the  class  alike,  and  will  force 
upon  tfae  conBciousness  of  all  the  cardinal  purpose  of  the  educational  course. 

The  ezanipdes  and  exiercises  throughout  shall  be  from  practical  business  of 
to-day.  It  shall  be  their  object  to  illustrate  and  illumine  the  topic  under  con- 
sideration and  to  reveal  its  applicability  where  that  had  not  been  apparent. 

Tbe  foregoing  covers  the  theoretical  preparation  for  a  text  like  The  Mathe- 
matical Tii»>ry  of  Investment,  by  Prof.  E.  B.  Skinner  (Giun  &  Co.,  1913),  which 
may  be  used  during  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
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Among  the  topics  considered  near  the  close  of  the  first  half  year  and  in  pre- 
paration for  which  the  ontside  reading  may  be  done  is  that  of  foreign  exchange 
and  trade  acceptances,  which  will  rapidly  come  into  general  use  in  both 
domestic  and  foreign  trade.  The  following  are  books  that  may  be  assigned  for 
reading  and  report : 

REFDRENCES. 

Clare,  George.     The  A,  B,  C  of  foreign  exchange.    New  York,  Macmlllan  Co..  1893. 
Goschen.  George  J.     The  theory  of  foreign  exchanges.     New  York,  Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons. 
Margrafr.    Anthony    W.       International   exchange.       New    York,    Anthony    W.    MargrafF, 

1912.     229  p. 
SchSr.  J.  F.     Technik  des  Bankgeschttftes.     (Gives  the  accountancy,  too.) 
Spalding,  Wm.  P.     Foreign  exchange  and  foreign  bills.     New  York,  Sir  Isaac  Pitman 

&  Sons,  1915.     216  p. 
Swoboda.  Otto,  and  I^irst,  Max.  Die  Arbitrage.     Berlin,  Hande  und  Spener,  1909. 
Withers,  Hartley.     International  finance.     New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1916.     183  p. 

Money  changing.    New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1913.     183  p. 

Stocks  and  shares.     New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1910.    372  p. 

The  business  of  finance.    New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1918.     204  p. 

The  meaning  of  money.    New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co^  1916.    307  p. 

War  and  Lombard  street.    New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co^l915.     171  p. 

and  Palgrave.  Sir  R.  H.     The  English  banking  system.     Washington,  D.  C,  Supt 

of   Documents,    1910. 

The  brochures  published  by  many  large  banking  houses  as,  in  New  York,  by  The 
National  City  Bank,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  The  American  Exchange  National  Bank,  and 
others. 

II.     Kinematic  Mathematics. 
The  ideas  of  function,  change,  continuity,  and  continuous  change,  of  variation 

and  approximation. 
The  graph  of  rational  integral  functions  of  common  and  familiar  occurrence, 
of  other  functions  that  arise,   as  cost,  interest,  annuity,  present  value, 
charts  for  wages,  for  exchange  and  arbitrage. 
The  principles  of  analytic  geometry.    The  equation  of  a  locus,  the  locusi  of 
an  equation,  the  discussion  of  an  equation. 

Plotting  functions  as  Sn=    7^  >  an=    ~"     •     — »  considering  in  turn 

two  of  the  quantities  as  variable  and  the  others  as  constant  or  as  a 
parameter. 
Developing  functions  whose  graphs  shall  be  of  type  forms  for  use  later  in 
statistical  work. 
Elements  of  analytic  geometry  in  three  dimensions. 

SFCOXD   YEAR. 

Elements  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Elements  of  the  calculus  of  finite  diffw^nces. 

The  theory  of  probability. 

The  method  of  least  squares. 

Fitting  simpler  curves  to  data. 

Statistical  measures. 

Correlation. 

THIRD   AND   FOURTH    TB^B. 

The  mathematical  theory  of  statistics. 
An   elective  and  graduate  course — Seminar  on  Biometrika  and   present 
writers. 
An  advanced  mathematical  theory  of  interest  and  life  contingencies. 
A  graduate  course  following  the  Institute  of  Actuaries'  text  book.     Parts 
I  and  II. 

REFERENCES. 

Bartlett,  D.  P.  General  principles  of  the  method  of  least  sqnares.  Boston,  A.  D.  Mao 
Cachlan,  1916.     142  p.  .     ^ 

Bmnt,  David.  The  combination  of  observations.  New  York,  Q.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1917.     219  p. 

Cxnber,  E.     Wahrscheinlichkeltsrechnung,  I  and  II.     Leipzig,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1903. 
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SdfTtoD,  W.     Frequency  mrvee  and  correlation.     Chicago,  Spectator  Co. 

Fteher.    Arne.     The   mathematical    theory   of   probabilities.     New   Tork,    Macmlllan    Co., 

1915.     171  p.      (Reissue,  with  new  chapters,  1922.) 
Glffln,  Sir  Robert     Statistics.     New  York,  Macmlllan  Co.,  1913.     485  p. 
Qaetelet.  L.  A.     Letters  on  the  theory  of  probabilities.     London,  C.  &  B.  Lay  ton,  1849. 
Rietx,  H.  L..  Crathorne,  A.  R.,  and  Rletz,  J.  C.    Iklathematics  of  finance.     New  York,  Holt 

He  Co..   1921.     280  +  xlll  p. 
Rugg.  H.  O.     Statistical  "methods  applied  to  education.     Boston,   Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 

1917.     410+xviil  p. 
Range,  C.     Graphical  methods.     New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1912. 
Walton.  Seymour,  Mathematics  of  accounting  and  ficance.     New  York,  Ronald  Press  Co., 

1921.     274  p. 
Wright,   T.  W..  and  Hayford,  J.  F.     Adjustment  of  observations.     New   York,  D.   Van 

Nostrand  Co.,  1906. 
Yule.  G.  Udny.     An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  statistics.     Philadelphia,  J.  B.  Lippin- 
J,       cott  Co.,  1917.     881  p.     (Rev.  ed.,  1919.     398  p.) 
Ziiek.  Pranx.  and  Persons,  W.  M.     Statistical  averages.     New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 

1913.       392  p. 

BUSINESS  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  ETHICS. 

By  James  E.  Lough. 
Professor  of  Experimental   Psychology   and   Method,   School   of   Pedagooy,   New   Torh 

University. 

The  study  of  psychology  and  ethics  Is  rapidly  gaining  recognition  as  funda- 
mental or  basic  work  for  everyone  who  is  preparing  to  enter  business  as  a 
profession.  Psychology  is  the  science  of  the  mind,  its  attributes,  limitations, 
development,  springs  of  action,  and  control.  The  psychology  of  the  business 
man  may  be  a  crude  "  rule  of  thumb  *'  psychology,  based  largely  upon  inac- 
curate, and  frequently  prejudiced,  observation  of  a  limited  group  of  cases,  or 
derived  from  popular  magazines  and  Sunday  newspapers,  or  he  may  possess 
a  knowledge  of  psychology  that  has  been  established  upon  general  laws  scien- 
tifically developed  by  means  of  extended  study  and  investigation. 

Business  psychology  comprises  a  group  of  psychological  problems  that  can 
be  applied  directly  or  Indirectly  to  business  operations.  The  fundamental 
principles  are  in  no  way  different  from  the  principles  of  general  psychology. 
Illustrative  material,  however,  comes  from  the  domain  of  business  operations, 
and  emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  somewhat  limited  group  of  laws  that  obviously 
fall  into  business  operations.  In  many  institutions  the  course  In  business 
psychology  is  based  upon  the  study  of  standard  or  general  textbooks  of  psychol- 
ogy. In  such  cases  the  student  will  find  It  necessary  to  make  his  own  applica- 
tions. He  will  also  find  it  desirable  to  touch  lightly  upon,  or  to  omit  altogether, 
many  topics  that  have  a  remote  bearing  on  business,  as  for  example,  localiza- 
tion of  functions,  details  of  sense  organs,  and  space  r>erception. 

The  introductory  course  in  business  psychology  should  be  a  general  course, 
that  is  it  should  include  psychological  problems  that  apply  to  a  wide  range  of 
business  activities.  Following  this  first  course,  and  based  upon  It,  the  student 
may  consider  special  groups  of  problems,  as  for  example,  the  psychology  of 
salesmanship,  psychology  of  advertising,  mental  rating  of  employees,  vocational 
guidance  and  placement,  and  the  psychology  of  factory  management. 

The  following  topics  should  be  included  In  the  first  or  general  course  in 
business  psychology: 

I.  Self-analyMs. — ^A  study  of  the  mental  traits  generally  called  for  in  busi- 
ness— observation,  concentration,  memory,  imagination,  reason,  knowledge, 
ambition,  confidence,  loyalty,  enthusiasm,  cheerfulness,  reliability,  energy, 
persistence,  initiative,  self-control.  Self-analysis  should  enable  the  student 
to  realize  which  of  his  traits  are  strong  and  dependable  and  which  are  weak 
and  undeveloped.  He  should  also  be  able,  as  the  result  of  his  study,  to  make 
a  more  accurate  estimate  as  to  the  mental  traits  of  others. 

II.  Mental  development. — An  analysis  of  the  content  and  processes  involved 
In  each  trait  mentioned  in  I,  in  order  to  determine  methods  of  strengthening 
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traits  that  show  oodeBiraUe  wBakneas.  l%is  appUes  in  tbe  first  place  to  mH- 
development,  bnt  also  carries  with  it  the  methods  to  be  followed  in  developing 
these  same  traits  in  otters. 

in.  The  appUeati<m  of  the  principles  of  habit  formation  to  traits,  principally 
to  the  traits  involved  in  disposition  and  action,  those  forming  tlie  basis  at 
character. 

IV.  Sprinffs  of  adUm, — ^The  natural  (instinctive)  and  the  acquired  impulses 
and  Uihibitions.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  instincts,  conscious  and 
unconscious  imitation,  the  influence  of  health,  sex,  age,  race,  and  sodal  environ- 
ment in  modifying  original  springs  of  action  and  methods  of  evaluating  wrings 
of  action,  and  effect  of  substitution  of  motives. 

V.  Types  of  decision  and  methods  of  control. — ^These  should  be  studied  in  the 
first  place  by  special  refermce  to  one's  self  and  may  dien  be  applied  in  order 
to  effect  decisions  in  others.  In  this  section  should  also  be  included  topics  on 
suggestion  and  obedience. 

On  completing  the  topics  enumerated  above  the  student  should  be  ready  to 
take  up  special  problems  in  the  psychology  of  Imsiness : 

VI.  Psychology  of  advertising. 

VII.  Psychology  of  salesmanship, 
VIIL  Psychology  of  management, 

IX.  Scientific  vocational  guidance  on  selection  of  employees, 

X.  Fatigue  and  recreation  as  factors  in  efficiency, 
XL  Acquisition  of  skill. 

XIL  Working  with  others. — Ckwperation,  rivalry,  helping  and  hindering,  tha 
development  of  morala 

REFBRBNCBS. 

Angell,  J.  R.     Chspten  from  modem  psydiology.     N«w  York,  Loagnam,  Green  ft  Co., 

1912,    S08  p. 
Calkins,  M.  W.     Introduction  to  psychology.    New  York,  MacmlUan  Co.,  1901. 
James.  WiUiftm.    Fsychologj.    New  YwA,  Betory  Bolt  &  Ca,  1914. 
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BUSINJEISS  ETHICS. 

Business  €f!3iiC8  must  be  founded  on  the  ftmdamental  proposition  tJiat  the 
standard  of  oondnct,  dnties,  and  obligations,  most  be  maintained  in  business 
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la»BaftCtfoii84Ui^v3^'a6  in  lunHliusiBese  activities,  l^ere  is  do  special  dispenaa- 
tiMi  <9f  momUty  tor  the  bBBiness  warld.  The  .gfeat  i)f oblem  in  buainesB  ethies 
vpill  be  to  ftwjO^n  students  to  tbe  i^alizatioii  tliAt «  single  ^ede  of  ^hlGs  must 
be  foUowed.  Tbe  topics  to  be  included  in  the  «fcudy  of  basinesB  ethics  are  ttiere- 
iore  not  difflerent  in  any  essential  from  the  topics  treated  in  any  standard 
^ssrse  in  senonid  ethies.  liliistmtirve  Bnterlal,  ^ai&wtwex,  nmst  he  drawn  from 
hnsiaessjictivities  cather'tliadEi  trcMn  «oeiaI  Jtbfe. 

!I!he  tol^vrkag  topios  sbsnld  be  indsdfsl  in  the  lesHCsa:  JL  JBv^ation  of  moral- 
ttgr;  II.  Origin  0f  social  mofBlity ;  HI.  Xhe  theory  of  morality;  lY.  The  mean- 
Jang  of  di^ ;  V.  Tte  coasiiierataon  of  fipedal  problems  of  social  and  business 
luractice — self-censciousneBs  and  aitrnism,  loyalty,  patriotism,  cooperation,  in- 
dnsftrial  dsties,  soe&l  land  indBstrial  dUeviatiQC 
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THE  «TUDY    OF  :&USINBSS   ADMINIgTBATION   AND   GBGANIZA- 

.    TION. 

In  PrctpanUion  for  Fiu-eign  Txade. 

By  Ajithur  E.  Swanbon, 
Bvanton  OpiMe  €o.,  'Chicago,  III.,  Industrial  En'ffincffrs. 

Occasionally  tlie  term  "  business  administration  "  is  used  in  a  broad  sense 
to  Include  all  the  .functions  of  a  business.  It  is  then  virtually  synonymous 
with  the  term  "  business."  More  frequently,  however.  It  is  used  to  denote  the 
-Btrictly  executive  functions  in  the  management  of  business.  In  discussing 
tbe  place  that  a  study  of  administration  and  organization  should  occupy  in  a 
course  of  training  for  foreign  trade,  the  term  "business  administration "  is 
used  fn  this  latter  sense. 

Business  organization  is  also  used  in  a  twofold  way.  People  speak,  for 
Instance,  of  organizing  a  company  and  refer  then  to  the  steps  that  must  be 
taken  in  order  to  incorporate.  Again  they  speak  of  their  busijiess  as  being  well 
organized  and  refer  thon  to  the  manner  in  which  the  functions  of  their  busi- 
ness are  facilitated  by  the  disposition  of  personnel,  equipment,  ami  processes. 
It  Is  in  this  latter  sense  that  the  term  "  organization  "  is  used  here. 

The  stZLC^  of  business  administration  and  organization  in  preparation  for 
foreign  trade  should  Include  a  course  in  the  elements  of  administration  iind 
organization  with  general  aj^plication  to  business  of  any  character  and  a 
special  course  in  the  administration  and  organization  of  businesses  or  depart- 
ments of  such  engaged  In  foreign  trade. 

It  Ib  particularly  desirable  that  the  student  precede  his  special   study  of 
the  administration  and  organization  of  businesses  engaged  in  forelpi  traOe 
II   general   course  in  lousiness  administration   and    organization,    iMraiist 
student  is  then  made  to  realize  that  there  is  no  sharp  line  of  dcmurcai 
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between  foreign  and  domestic  business,  but  that  foreign  business  differs  from 
domestic  mainly  in  that  business  is  conducted  under  very  different  conditions. 

The  general  course  in  the  elements  of  administration  or  organization  should 
include  a  treatment  of  such  factors  as  the  adjustment  of  the  organization 
and  administration  to  the  purposeis  of  the  business  and  the  conditions  of  opera- 
tion ;  the  delegation  of  authority,  Including  such  factors  as  departmentizadon, 
centralization,  and  decentralization;  the  control  of  delegated  fiuthority  by 
means  of  reports,  conferences,  and  personal  relations ;  the  relation  of  authority 
to  responsibility;  functional  specialization  as  it  relates  to  both  the  delegation 
of  authority  and  the  efficiwicy  of  the  personnel ;  the  correlation  of  departments 
and  processes  so  that  the  activity  of  each  person  or  imit  contributes  effective 
to  the  activity  of  the  whole  and  so  that  a  balance  is  maintained ;  the  standardiza- 
tion of  materials,  equipment,  and  processes ;  the  utilization  and  preparation  of 
reports;  discipline;  employment;  training;  wage  policy,  and  relation  of  busi- 
ness to  such  external  agencies  as  the  National  Govemmeht  and  State  govern- 
ments, public  opinion,  competition,  etc. 

In  such  a  course  in  the  elements  of  administration  and  organization  the 
object  should  be  to  bring  out  for  the  student  the  significance  of  these  factors 
in  business.  It  would  not  be  possible,  nor  would  It  be  desirable,  to  give  him 
in  such  a  course  a  detailed  knowledge  of  all  these  factors.  Taking,  for  instance, 
the  utilization  and  preparation  of  reports,  it  would  not  be  the  purpose  of  the 
course  to  train  the  student  in  the  preparation  of  complicated  reports  for  which 
an  accounting  training  Is  essential.  The  purpose  would  be  to  show  the  value 
,of  such  rep<^»rt8  In  the  management  of  a  business  and  to  show  how  their  prepa- 
ration is  controlled  by  their  utilization  for  administrative  purposes. 

A  considerable  amount  of  illustrative  material  should  be  introduced  in  the 
course  as  each  factor  is  taken  up  for  discussion.  In  part  this  can  be  supplied 
by  giving  the  student  detailed  descriptions  of  the  organization  and  the  admin- 
istration of  typical  businesses.  In  part  it  can  be  accomplished  by  Inspection 
reports.  Neither  of  these  methods  is  very  satisfactory.  The  laboratory  method 
is  the  most  effective,  but  it  can  be  used  with  difficulty  and  only  in  a  limited  way 
except  for  advanced  students. 

The  special  course  In  administration  and  organization  as  it  -applies  to 
businesses  engaged  in  foreign  trade  should  comprise  a  study  of  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  different  business  institutions  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  with  a  view  to  understanding  not  only  how  they  are  organized  and 
administered  but  why  they  must  be  organized  and  administered  in  a  special 
way.  It  is  particularly  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  student  to  show 
how  the  factors  discussed  in  the  elements  of  the  business  administration  and 
organization  are  present  in  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  business. 

The  business  institutions  to  be  studied  will  include  the  export  commission 
house,  the  export  merchant,  the  export  forwarder,  the  manufacturer's  agent, 
the  export  departments  of  businesses  selling  direct,  export  branch  houses, 
advertising  agencies  that  place  advertising  in  foreign  countries,  foreign  credit 
agencies,  and  trade  associations. 

It  is  Important  that  the  student  taking  such  a  course  be  acquainted  with  the 
marketing,  credit  and  financing  functions  of  an  exi)orting  business,  because,  as 
previously  stated,  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  business  is  in  a 
large  measure  determined  by  the  functions  of  a  business  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  operated.  The  course  might  well  be  so  arranged  as  to  provide 
for  the  special  treatment  of  the  organization  and  management  of  such  depart- 
ments as  purchasing,  sales,  advertising,  credits,  finance,  shipping,  invoicing, 
and  accounting. 
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The  courses  should  preferably  be  semester  courses  and  should  be  taken  as 
late  in  the  course  of  training  as  practicable. 
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ACCOUNTING  APPLIED  TO  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

By  John  Raymond  Wildman, 
Bead  Professor  of  Acoountinff,  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and  Finance,  New  Ydrh 

University. 

The  parties  to  foreign  trade  are  the  imiwrter,  the  exporter,  the  transporter, 
the  warehouseman,  and  the  banker.  Accounting  applied  to  foreign  trade  must 
therefore  be  considered  from  the  respective  points  of  view  of  the  parties. 

The  accounting  relating  to  the  importing  and  exporting  of  merchandise  does 
not  differ  from  other  accounting  except  that  it  emphasizes  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  customhouse  clearance,  warehousing,  ocean  as  well  as  land  transporta- 
tion, and  requires  a  slight  knowledge  of  foreign  exchange. 

The  accounting  relating  to  transportation  and  warehousing  as  industries 
must  be  differentiated  from  that  which  arises  out  of  the  relations  between  these 
parties  and  the  importer  and  exporter,  respectively.  In  no  case  is  the  account- 
ing out  of  the  ordinary  except  that  of  the  ocean  transportation  company  where 
the  company  Is  required  to  collect  from  foreign  shippers  in  foreign  currency. 

The  accounting  for  the  hanker  must  take  cognizance  not  only  of  the  usual 
banking  operation  but  of  the  somewhat  complicated  foreign  exchange  feature. 

A  university  course  in  "Accounting  applied  to  foreign  trade"  must  needs 
take  Into  consideration  the  extent  to  which  "  background  "  courses  such  as  the 
history  of  commerce,  foreign  trade  and  transportation,  and  theory  of  foreign 
exchange,  are  available  and  prerequisite.  In  the  ideal  curriculum  they  would 
be  both  available  and  prerequisite.    In  the  majority  of  instances  in  which  it 
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suggestions  which  follow  may  be  of  use,  it  is  probahle  that  such  courses  will  be 
lacking,  hence  the  course  in  accounting  should  lay  the  foundation  In  history, 
economics,  and  finance,  and  perhaps  take  on  more  of  a  composite  nature  than 
would  be  usual  in  the  ideal  currieulum. 

As  outlkied  bek>w,  it  should  be  offered  two  one-himr  periods  a  week  for  two 
semesters.  Striiq;)ed  of  tilie  material  oth^  than  that  which  Is  strictly  account- 
ing, one  semester  would  probably  suffice.  In  either  case  it  should  fol1o\i*  the 
course  in  general  accounting.  It  shonld  be  pnesaited  as  a  eomfoined  lecture  and 
laboratory  course  with  lil>eral  assignments  of  collateral  reading. 

OUTLINE. 

Historical  background  leading  up  to  the  status  of  the  United  States  prior  to 
the  World  War.  Effect  of  the  World  War  on  the  commercial  and  financial 
relations  of  the  United  States.  The  Federal  Resonre  Act  as  a  factor  in  develop- 
ing the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States.  OQtk>ok  for  the  fvtaxe  of  the  tw^ 
eign  trade  of  the  United  States.    The  Webb  Act 

The  materials  of  foreign  trade.  The  commodity  needs  of  the  United  States. 
Imports  for  past  five  years.  Foreign  markets  and  opportunities.  Exports  for 
past  five  years.  General  and  special  characteristics  of  export  commodities. 
The  question  of  packing.    Warehoose,  port,  and  shipping  facilities. 

The  agencies  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  trade.  The  exporter,  as  principal, 
as  agent,  the  forwarder.  The  functions,  relations,  and  charges  of — the  dray- 
man ;  the  warehouseman ;  the  Government  in  the  exercise  of  supervlsloQ  and 
restrictions;  the  insurer;  the  ooean  transportation  company.  The  documents 
and  shipping  papers;  bills  of  lading;  consular  invoices;  shipper's  export 
declaration;  invoices  of  the  drayman  and  the  insurance  company.  The 
importer  and  his  relation  to  the  ocean  transportation  company ;  to  the  customs 
department  of  the  Government;  to  the  customhouse  broker;  the  war^ouseman; 
the  local  transportation  company.  The  documents  for  imports;  incoming  bills 
of  lading;  customhouse  entry  blank;  declaration;  duty  deposit;  appraiser's  re- 
port ;  release ;  duty  adjustment ;  marine  insurance ;  inward  freight ;  and  cartage. 

Expenses  characteristic  of  the  exporter:  Outward  cartage  (depository  to  the 
steamship  pier);  consular  invoices;  ocean  freight;  marine  insurance;  ware- 
house charges;  forwarder's  commtssfon.  Characteristic  expenses  of  the  im- 
porter: Ocean  freight  and  marine  insurance  (usually  included  in  purchase 
invoice) ;  customhouse  l>roker;  duty;  inward  cartage. 

Principle  of  the  draft.  Two-party  drafts.  Three-party  drafts.  Bookkeeping 
for  drafts.    The  trade  acceptance^ 

Specimen  transactions  illustrating  purchases  and  sales  of  merchandise  with 
importing  and  eiqporting  expenses ;  drawbacks ;  packing  costs  and  their  relation 
to  claims  for  goods  damaged  in  transit;  owned  goods  and  consigned  goods; 
«oods  8<dd  on  open  account;  draft;  trade  acceptance;  conversion  of  invoices 
from  English,  French,  Orman,  Dutch,  and  South  American  currencies  to  United 
States  currency.  Statements  of  facts  and  problems  correlating  the  above  and 
introducing  statements  requiring  conversion  to  and  from  branch  offices  and 
foreign  agencies.  Standard  rates  for  conversion  of  accoimts  current  Inci- 
dental profit  on  exchange. 

Theory  of  foreign  exchange.  Function  of  the  foreign-exchange  banker;  ex- 
change parities;  conversions.  International  banking.  Sources  of  exchange. 
Demands  for  exchange.  The  gold  points.  Exp^ises  incident  to  the  slilpment  of 
gold.  The  various  kinds  of  exchange;  bankers'  long  bills,  short  bills,  cable 
transfers,  commercial  (dean  long,  clean  short,  documentary  long,  documentary 
abort,  documents  on  acceptance,  documents  on  payment 
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The  toreiffi-exchAnge  d€S>artmeiit ;  o]::ganizatiQn,  itmctioA*  Jrecords,  relation 
to  general  organization  of  .the  *bank.  The  foreign-exchaJige  controlling  account 
In  Hie  general  booi^a 

Operation  of  the  books  of  the  foreign-exchan^  department  The  foreign- 
exchange  ledger,  with  supporting  books.  Long  and  short  bills  purchased.  Leng 
and  short  bills  sold.  Bank  acc^tancea.  Trade  acceptances.  Letters  of  credit. 
TJ-aJcelers'  checks.  Foreign  money  hought  and  sold.  Arbitr4^ge  transactionsL 
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and  to  determine  these  accurate  accounting  is  npcessary.  Accounting  and  sta- 
tistics may  be  said  to  be  tlie  universal  languages  of  business.  Accounting,  as 
a  business  tool,  has  been  developed  during  the  last  dozen  years  and  is  now  being 
used  to  determine  costs  in  all  their  different  phases.  Statistics,  as  a  method 
in  business  and  as  a  companion  to  accounting,  has  had  even  a  more  recent  but 
no  less  important  development.  Both  have  grown  In  spite  of  business  distrusts 
and  lethargy.  The  prejudice  against  statistics  is  to  be  sought  more  in  their 
abuse  than  in  their  use,  and  this  fact  the  business  man  is  coming  to  see.  No 
longer  can  business  be  conducted  successfully  by  a  rule-of-thumb  method  nor, 
accounts  and  statistics  be  ignored.  Markets  must  be  analyzed  and  production 
costs  scrutinized.  The  facts  of  industry  must  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  determi- 
nation of  business  policy. 

Statistics  in  business  may  be  used  in  the  solution  of  two  types  of  problems — 
first,  those  iassociated  with  internal,  and,  second,  those  associated  with  external 
conditions.  Internal  problems  of  production,  of  the  supply  and  control  of 
labor,  of  organization,  etc.,  lend  themselves  to  statistical  treatment.  In  the 
same  way  problems  beyond  the  sphere  of  Individual  businesses  due  to  competi- 
tion, relationship  with  the  State,  may  also  be  studied  and  measured  statisti- 
cally. It  is  probably  this  latter  side  of  business  to  which  may  be  traced  the 
increased  use  of  statistics  as  a  means  of  forestalling  the  consequences  of  keen 
competition  and  of  measuring  the  results  of  State  activity  npon  business. 

What  are  statistics?  Statistics  may  be  defined,  briefly,  as  numerical  aggre- 
gates, enumerated  or  estimated  according  to  reasonable  standards  of  accuracy, 
collected  in  a  systematic  manner  for  a  predetermined  purpose,  and  placed  In 
relationship  to  each  other.  Statistical  methods  may  be  defined  so  as  to  include 
all  methods  of  analysis  and  synthesis  by  means  of  which  statistics  may  be 
collected  and  used  to  describe  or  explain  phenomena  in  their  individual  or 
related  capacities.  The  goal  of  statistical  studies  is  comparison,  and  this  may 
relate  to  time,  to  place,  and  to  condition. 

The  business  man  desires  to  compare  his  business  with  that  of  his  competitor ; 
to  compare  this  year's  oi)eratlon  with  last  year's;  to  compare  one  department 
with  another,  etc.  To  do  so  by  means  of  statistics  necessitates  the  use  of 
aggregates  or  numerical  facts  in  terms  of  standardized  units  of  measurement 
Imperfect  measurements  and  crude  units  will  not  snfllce.  The  unit  of  measure- 
ment in  business,  as  In  all  science,  is  fundamental.  In  the  physical  sciences 
it  is  definite  and  standardized.  In  the  business  world,  however,  units  are  far 
less  definite  and  their  meaning  dependent  upon  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
used.  Comparisons  are  valid  or  Invalid  largely  In  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
accuracy  and  homogeneity  which  characterizes  the  units  employed. 

The  statistical  methods  most  conmionly  used  by  business  men  are  tabulation 
and  graphics.  Tabulation  serves  the  purpose  of  putting  in  lines  and  columns, 
under  stub  and  caption  headings,  data  classified  according  to  relationships 
which  are  significant  for  the  purpose  in  mind.  Tabulation  grows  out  of  analysis 
and  registers  the  relations  between  facts  which  are  thought  to  be  significant 
Tables  may  be  simple  or  complex,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  data  which 
they  contain  and  the  complexity  of  the  relations  which  they  register.  As  a 
statistical  device  for  classifying  business  facts,  they  are  fundamental,  but  their 
appearance  and  complexity  are  oftentimes  forbidding. 

Graphics,  on  the  other  hand,  at  once  arrest  attention.  They  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  groups — diagrams,  in  which  lines,  surfaces,  and  volumes  are 
employed ;  and  graphics  proper,  which  consist  of  graphs  and  curves.  Graphic 
devices  are  valuable  because  of  their  appeal  to  the  eye.  It  is  their  power  of 
suggestioii  which  Is  important  and,  at  the  same  time»  dangerous.    A  dlagrano 
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drawn  out  of  scale,  or  a  graph  dissociated  from  the  concrete  data  which  It 
depicts,  may  be  highly  deceptive.  Both  may  Illustrate  faulty  data  and  in 
themselves  never  reveal  the  fact.  Graphics  rarely  add  new  meaning  to  sta- 
tistical facts.  What  they  do  Is  to  throw  into  bold  outline  relationships  which 
may  lie  concealed  in  tables.  Their  appeal  is  to  the  eye  and  not  necessarily 
to  the  intellect,  and  they  should  be  used  with  caution  and  circumspection.  ^In 
business,  where  data  are  accurate  and  the  desire  to  deceive  lacljing,  graphic 
deviceB  may  be  successfully  employed,  not  only  to  give  to  executives  and 
others  vivid  impressions  of  operating  efficiency  in  the  past  but  liliewise  to 
suggest  or  to  forecast  the  future.  Graphic  devices  are  almost  of  infinite  variety 
and  may  be  used  in  almost  all  of  the  different  phases  of  business  activity.  It 
is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  they  are  secondary  to  the  analysis  which 
is  required  for  the  preparation  of  the  material  which  is  to  be  illustrated. 

An  example  of  the  use  to  which  statistical  methods  in  business  are  put  may 
be  helpful.  The  busiJuess  tnan  is  constantly  in  need  of  a  barometer  and  fore- 
caster of  trade  conditions.  If  he  can  know  what  the  future  will  bring,  if  he 
can  gauge  his  productive  activity  in  line  with  industrial  and  financial  con- 
ditions, his  business  will  be  stabilized  and  his  methods  made  more  profitable. 
He  is  therefore  seeking  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  statistical  facts  growing 
out  of  trade  relations,  banking  and  finance,  manufacturing  conditions,  stock 
and  bond  transactions,  etc.  In  response  to  his  needs,  certain  organizations 
have  prepared  and  are  marketing  so-called  "  statistical  services,"  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  interpret  fundamental  business  and  industrial  statistics.  Until 
recently,  little  if  any  science  has  characterized  such  services. 

Within  the  last  two  years,  however,  both  a  business  barometer  and  a  bus!* 
ness  forecaster  have  been  worked  out  on  scientific  principles.  The  method  of 
correlation,  developed  by  Sir  Francis  Galton  and  perfected  by  Karl  Pearson, 
has  definitely  been  adapted  to  business  data.  To-day,  not  only  is  this  method 
used  by  statisticians  in  the  interpretation  of  business  facts  but  also  by  psychol- 
ogists in  choosing  and  grading  men,  by  agriculturalists  in  selecting  farm  prod- 
ucts and  farm  animals,  by  breeders  and  others  in  Improving  animal  stock  in 
this  and  other  countries.  Probably  no  more  promising  field  of  statistical  in- 
quiry, so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  business  man  are  concerned,  has  been 
developed  In  the  last  decad^  than  the  application  of  the  method  of  correlation 
to  the  development  of  business  barometers. 

Business^  to  be  successful,  must  be  scientific.  Business  men  are  coming 
keenly  to  realize  this  fact.  A  scientific  tool  which  is  available  and  may  be 
of  inestimable  service  toward  the  development  of  business,  as  a  science,  is 
the  method  of  statistics. 

Statistical  studies  should  come  relatively  late  in  the  student's  work,  since 
they  are  technical,  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  business  conditions,  and  for  their 
successful  perusal,  require  a  certain  degree  of  Intellectual  maturity.  At  least 
one-half  year  of  four  to  five  hours  a  week  is  necessary  for  an  introductory 
course.  A  large  portion  of  this  time  should  be  devoted  to  laboratory  problems 
illustrative  of  the  principles  discussed  in  the  text.  It  is  well  to  duplicate  in 
this  part  of  the  course,  so  far  as  can  be  done,  actual  statistical  work. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  TARIFFS. 

By  F.  W.  Taussig, 
Profe89or  of  Bwmomies,  Hturvord  Vniver»Up,     Former  chairman  of  United  States  Tariff 

CommiBsion. 

A  course  of  study  looking  to  preparation  on  thftse  subjects  Is  best  carried  on 
In  connection  witli  a  general  college  course,  that  course  being  arranged  with  a 
view  to  giving  not  only  a  general  education,  but  special  training  and  informa- 
tion on  the  particular  subjects  here  mentioned. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  prescribe  or  recommend  a  rigid  schedule  or  to  indicate 
in  detail  at  what  stage  and  with  what  degree  of  intensive  application  individual 
topics  are  to  be  taken  up.  There  should  be  training  in  such  general  fields  as 
natural  science,  philosophy,  literature,  and  especially  English.  In  the  field  of 
natural  science,  chemistry  is  the  most  Important  subject.  The  main  elements 
of  a  general  education  should  not  be  neglected. 

The  subjects  which  relate  more  particularly  to  foreign  trade  and  tarlfEs  are : 
Modem  languages,  especially  French,  Spanish,  German;  Government  (political 
science  and  international  law) ;  the  principles  of  economics;  commercial  geog- 
raphy, commercial  arithmetic,  and  economic  history ;  money  and  banking,  trans- 
portation, corporate  organization  and  combinations,  and  like  subjects  in  applied 
economics ;  the  theory  and  practice  of  statistics ;  international  trade ;  tariffs  and 
tariff  history ;  foreign  exchange. 

In  general,  the  order  in  which  these  subjects  may  be  profitably  taken  up  is 
as  follows: 

1.  Modem  languages  should  be  begun  early,  If  possible,  in  prejjaratory  schools, 
and  should  be  studied  to  the  point  where  an  easy  command  of  reading  is 
acquired.  It  is  desirable  also  to  attain  command  of  the  spoken  language,  but 
this  is  not  indispensable.  Not  all  of  the  languages  mentioned  need  be  taken  up. 
It  is  better  to  have  real  command  of  one  than  an  Ineffective  smattering  of  two 
or  three.  The  study  of  a  language  should  ordinarily  be  continued  through  at 
least  two  years,  and  command  of  it  tested  and  bettered  by  its  use  in  the  study 
of  political  and  economic  subjects. 

2.  Both  government  and  economics  should  also  be  taken  up  early.  If  a  com- 
plete college  course  of  four  year»  is  planned,  it  is  well  to  begin  with  govern- 
ment in  the  first  year  and  follow  with  the  principles  of  economics  in  the  second 
year.  There  Is  no  reason,  however,  against  taking  up  both  government  and 
economics  in  the  first  year,  provided  that  in  that  year,  or  in  the  subsequent 
years,  there  is  not  complete  neglect  of  the  other  constituents  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion.   CkMnmerdal  arithmetic  may  also  be  taken  up  in  the  first  year. 

3.  After  a  year  of  economics  and  government  a  further  study  of  more 
specialized  topics  should  be  undertaken.  Among  the  topics  of  special  im- 
portance in  econwnics  are  commercial  geography;  economic  history,  and  espe- 
cially the  economic  history  of  modem  times;  transportation;  money  and  bank- 
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Ing;  corporate  organization  and  corporate  finance,  including  combinations  and 
pablic  utilities.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  np  eacli  and  every  one  of  tliese 
subjects.  A  selection  among  tliem  may  be  made.  Ck)mmercial  geography  and 
economic  liistory  should,  however,  not  be  omitted. 

The  special  subjects  to  which  the  preceding  preparation  leads,  namely,  the 
theory  of  international  trade,  tariff  liistory  and  experience,  and  foreign  ex- 
diange,  need  not  necessarily  be  postponed  to  the  last  year  or  final  stages.  Nor 
need  they  be  necessarily  taken  np  as  separate  topics.  They  may  be  combined, 
in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  the  college  coarse,  with  some  of  the  preceding 
sabjects.  Reciprocity  treaties  and  international  commercial  relations  may  be 
midertaken  in  connection  with  tariff  history.  International  trade,  and  tariff 
history  and  experience,  may  be  combined  in  one  course;  or  international  trade 
&nd  foreign  exchange  may  be  combined  in  one  course.  The  combination  and 
Interrelation  of  the  subjects  must  depend  upon  the  facilities  at  the  disposal  of 
instructors  and  students  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  at  the  mme  time 
with  these  economic  subjects,  it  is  desirable  to  undertake  also  a  study  of  inter- 
national law  and  international  treaties,  with  special  reference  to  commercial 
treatie& 

A  bibliography  indicating  serviceable  books  follows.  The  books  first  men* 
tioned  under  each  head  are  those  most  likely  to  prove  useful  to  those  who  are 
unable  to  undertake  a  college  course  and  may  vriah  to  prepare  themselves  by 
independent  reading  and  study. 
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TRANSPORTATION   AND   SHIPPING  IN   THEIR   RELATION   TO 

FOREIGN  TRADE. 

By  Gbover  G.  Huebner, 
Professor  of  Transportation  and  Commerce,   University  of  Pennsylvania, 

The  first  year  of  a  four-year  college  course  designed  for  students  seeking 
preparation  for  the  foreign  tra,de  need  not  contain  any  course  dealing  directly 
with  transportation  and  shipping.  To  obtain  the  basis  for  specialized  study 
later  in  his  course,  the  first-year  student  can  be  profitably  occupied  with 
courses  on  the  following  subjects:  Elementary  economics,  commercial  geog- 
raphy, business  law,  government,  accounting,  and  Englisih. 

In  his  second  year  the  student  can  advantageously  take  the  course  In 
railroad  transportation  as  many  ocean  cargoes  need  to  be  handled  between 
ports  and  interior  points  by  rail  or  rail-water  routes.  A  course  given  two 
hours  per  week  throughout  the  college  year  or  three  hours  for  one  term  may 
include  the  following  topics:  Origin  and  growth  of  the  American  railway 
system ;  the  mechanism  of  a  railroad ;  railroad  capital ;  earnings  and  expenses ; 
the  freight  service ;  the  passenger,  express,  and  mall  services ;  the  organization 
of  the  service;  railroad  statistics;  Interrailway  relations;  theory  and  practice 
of  railway  charges ;  and  regulation  in  leading  foreign  countries. 

Definite  results  may  be  obtained  by  adopting  a  good  textbook  and  supple- 
menting it  with  additional  reading  assignments  and  with  lectures  and  class 
discussions. 

If  his  roster  permits,  the  second-year  student  may  also  be  given  his  course 
In  ocean  trausportation  and  shipping.  It  Is  desirable,  however,  that  he  be 
given  instruction  In  the  following  subjects  during  the  second  year:  Money  and 
credit,  manufacturing  Industries,  advertising,  marketing  methods  in  the  leading 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  trades,  additional  English,  and  a  foreign 
language. 

During  the  third  year  the  foreign  trade  student  will,  unless  he  has  done  so 
during  the  second  year,  take  a  course  In  ocean  transportation  and  shipping,  A 
two-hour  per  week  course  extending  throughout  the  college  year  or  a  three- 
hour  course  for  one  term  makes  It  possible  to  Include  a  study  of  the  following 
topics:  Development  and  classification  of  sailing  vessels,  steamers,  motor  ves- 
sels, and  unrigged  craft;  ocean  routes;  the  Suez,  Panama,  and  other  maritime 
canals;  the  measurement  of  vessels  and  traffic;  the  business  organization  of 
steamship  lines;  ocean  ports  and  terminals;  the  ocean  freight  service;  pas- 
senger, mall,  and  International  express  services;  marine  Insurance;  relations 
between  ocean  carriers;  relations  between  ocean  and  rail  carriers;  principles 
and  practice  of  ocean  freight  rate  making;  aid  by  the  Federal  Government; 
navigation  laws ;  Federal  regulation  of  charges  and  services ;  aid  and  regulation 
by  States  and  municipalities;  freight  and  terminal  charges;  condition  of  the 
American  shipbuilding  industry  and  of  the  American  marine;  Government  aid 
In  foreign  countries ;  and  the  merchant  marine  policy  of  the  United  States. 
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Aa  in  tbe  case  of  railroad  transportation,  a  textbook  is  advisable  as  a  basis 
for  study.  In  addition  tiiere  may  be  special  reading  assignments,  lectures,  and 
class  discussions;  and  copies  of  the  various  ocean  shipping  forms  should  be 
provided  so  that  the  student  may  become  familiar  with  them. 

Either  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  the  student  may  profitaMy  take  a  two- 
hour  per  week  course  in  railroad  traffic  and  rates  so  tliat  he  may  obtain  more 
detailed  knowledge  of  freight  rates  and  other  charges;  methods  of  rate  making; 
rate  structures;  tariffs;  classifications;  routing;  railway  shilling  regulations 
and  freight  services;  and  public  regulation  of  railroads.  • 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  that  the  stud^it  of  foreign  trade  need  take  more 
tlian  the  three  transiK»rtation  courses  mentioned.  His  study  of  transportation 
and  shipping  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  correlates  well  with  his  courses  in 
foreign  trade  methods;  history  of  foreign  commerce;  industrial  management; 
banking;  corporation  finance;  salesmanship;  international  law;  diplomatic  and 
consular  procedure;  stock  and  produce  exchange  markets;  marine  insurance; 
foreign  languages;  history;  political  science;  economics;  and  special  courses 
dealing  with  the  resources  and  trade  relations  of  Latin  America,  Ekirope,  Aus- 
tralasia, Africa,  and  the  Far  East ' 
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PORT  AND  TKIMINAL  FACIUTIES. 

By  Rot  3.  MacE^^wek. 
Dfom,  B^kool  of  foreign  Berviee,  Gtargetown  Vni^erwH^ 

An  nnderstanding  of  the  essentials  of  transportation,  which  is  a  large  item 
in  the  cost  of  production,  is  even  more  necessary  in  foreign  trade  than  la 
domestic  trade.  The  question  of  transportation  costs  involves  both  operation 
and  routing.  Jn  domestic  commerce  routing  is  primarily  a  matter  of  railroad 
rates.  Every  large  concern  should  have  its  trained  traffic  manager  to  take 
care  of  this  important  item  of  costs.  The  need  is  more  urgent  in  foreign 
trade  as  the  costs  are  larger,  the  time  element  In  deliveries  of  greater  variation, 
and  tho  quality  of  service  to  the  foreign  customer  may  fluctuate  between 
greater  extremes  than  in  domestic  business.  Routing  calls  for  a  minute 
knowledge  of  the  highroads  of  the  world's  commerce,  as  distance  Is  a  matter 
of  transportation  facilities  and  not  of  miles. 

There  are  three  links  in  transportation  overseas:  (1)  Railway  inland  navi- 
gation and  other  land  carriers  at  home  and  abroad,  (2)  ships  on  the  seven 
seas,  and  (3)  the  link  between  land  and  water  carriers,  which  is  the  port.  The 
first  two  have  been  taught  thoroughly  and  well  as  part  of  tlie  higher  education 
for  business,  but  the  port  and  terminal  problem,  which  is  at  present  the  most 
urgent,  the  most  neglected  and  the  least  understood  of  the  trilogy,  has  received 
only  casnal  consideration.  The  study  of  ports  and  terminals  must  be  par  inter 
parem  with  land  and  water  transportation  In  any  well-ordered  curriculum. 

The  coune  In  ports  and  t^mlnal  facilities  was  first  given  in  an  American 
university  at  the  school  of  trastness  of  Colurabia  University,  winter  semester  of 
1917-18.  As  the  course  developed  ft  became  Increasingly  an  analysis  of  efficiency 
methods  in  port  design  and  operation,  with  examples  drawn  from  the  leading 
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ports  of  the  world  as  Illustrations  of  the  principles  involved.  These  illustrations 
required  a  wide  survey  of  the  world's  ports,  which  should  give  the  future  export 
merchant  direct  information.  In  particular  the  study  in  the  course  shows  the 
merchant  what  is  essential  and  how  to  go  about  further  independent  study. 
Many  institutions  are  now  (1922)  giving  entire  or  part-semester  courses  in  the 
subject,  notably  Georgetown  University  School  of  Foreign  Service  registers  100 
students  in  the  courses  upon  ports  and  ocean  transportation,  and  presents  a 
10  semester  one  full-year  curriculum  for  training  for  the  steamship  business. 

The  course  also  sought  to  show  engineers  the  business  requirements  and 
economic  background  of  a  port-  The  trouble  in  the  past  too  often  has  been 
that  able  engineers  have  constructed  wonderful  harbor  works  which  have  not 
been  an  effective  tool  of  commerce,  not  because  of  any  lack  of  engineering 
efficiency  but  because  of  some  subtle  and  elusive  economic  force. 

It  was  evident  that  the  time  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  ground  and  a 
large  amount  of  important  material  was  not  touched.  B[pwever,  it  would  seem 
more  advisable  to  condense  the  material  rather  than  to  extend  the  course  over 
two  semesters.  Also  that  the  two  courses  on  i>orts  and  shipping  should  each 
be  of  one  semester  given  early  in  the  curriculum  for  upper  classmen,  with  a 
subsequent  seminar  of  more  serious  study  and  investigation  for  graduate  stu- 
dents. There  is  an  almost  untouched  field  for  investigation  and  research 
affording  suitable  material  in  abundance  for  masters'  and  doctors'  dissertations. 
But  more  important,  from'  the  larger  standpoint,  much  serious  work  must  be 
done  within  the  next  few  years  as  our  country  needs  just  this  kind  of  exact 
scientific  knowletlge  to  help  solve  the  foreign  trade  and  shipping  problems 
which  are  so  vital  to  its  future  welfare.  A  transportation  seminar  may  well 
be  under  the  joint  supervision  and  leadership  of  two  or  three  teachers.  This 
would  not  exclude  intensive  special  work  by  small  groups  with  each  teacher. 

The  question  of  textbooks  is  a  difficult  one.  In  the  field  of  water  transpor- 
tation there 'are  several  excellent  works.  In  particular,  Principles  of  Ocean 
Transportation,  by  Johnson  and  Huebner,  has  recently  appeared  from  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York.  In  the  case  of  ports  there  are,  however,  some  very  good 
monographs  for  collateral  reading.  The  most  important  are  Prof.  Edwin  J. 
Clapp's  "  The  Port  of  Boston,"  "  The  Port  of  Hamburg,"  and  "  The  Navigable 
Rhine."  All  are  published  by  the  Yale  University  Press.  There  are  several 
good  works  of  the  monograph  type  in  German  and  French.  Much  more  serious 
works  on  ports  have  been  written  abroad  than  with  us,  except  for  Prof.  Clapp. 
The  great  mass  of  material  on  the  subject  is  buried  in  reports  and  isolated  arti- 
cles. All  these  publications,  with  the  exception  of  "  The  Port  of  Boston,"  have 
very  little  to  do  with  the  philosophy  of  ports  in  general,  being  more  an  inter- 
rogation of  facts  as  regards  some  particular  port  Mr.  W.  J.  Barney,  C.  E., 
secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Port  Authorities,  110  West  Fortieth 
Street,  New  York  City,  has  recently  compiled  a  bibliography  of  pamphlets  and 
articles  which  is  quite  thorough,  so  far  as  works  in  the  English  language  are 
concerned.*  The  bibliography  is  well  ordered  and  grouped  and  should  be  a  good 
guide  for  further  study  by  serious  students.  Miss  Hasse,  of  the  economics 
room,  New  York  Public  Library,  is  collecting  a  reference  library  on  ports.  The 
publication  of  the  Columbia  lectures,  mentioned  above,  affords  a  text  for  future 
study,  but  at  best  It  can  be  only  a  fingerboard  pointing  the  way  to  greater  con- 
centration on  the  subject  by  many  inquiring  minds.* 

>  Selerted  bibliography  on  ports  ftnd  harbors  and  their  administration,  laws,  finances, 
equipment,  and  engineering.     New  York,  W.  J.  Barney.     1916. 

>  Ports  and  terminal  facilities,  with  bibliography.  By  Boy  S.  MacElwee.  New  York, 
McOraw-HlU  Book  Co.     1918. 
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COUBSBS  IN  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

Tbe  threefold  treatment  suggested  in  the  preceding  paper  on  Ports  and  terminal 
faculties  is  described  in  detail  in  the  three  following  courses/  namely,  "  Ports  and 
terminal  facilities,"  "Theory  and  practice  of  ocean  transportation,"  and  "  Rail- 
way traffic  and  rates/*  offered  in  the  extension  division  of  Columbia  University , 

PORTS   AND  TERMINAL  FACILinES. 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  lay  down  firmly  the  principles  underlying  the 
work  which  a  port  must  perform  as  a  coordinated  and  assembled  piece  of  ma- 
chinery to  further  our  gi'owing  foreign  trade. 

A  general  introduction  will  show  the  types  of  seaports  as  to  location  ahd 
layout,  with  some  historical  reasons  for  the  same  and  the  dependence  of  a  port 
upon  it5  hinterland. 

Miscellaneous  package  freight.  The  wharf,  transit  sheds,  and  movement  by 
rail  to  the  interior.  Freight  differentials  in  connection  with  port  development. 
Marginal  railroads,  classification  yards,  handling  c.  1.  and  1.  c.  1.  lots.  Pack- 
ages for  local  consumption.  Trucking.  The  warehouse  construction  .and  physi- 
cal connection.  Cold  storage  and  terminal  markets  for  perishable  food  products. 
Inner  harbor  movement  by  lisrhter.  Manufacturing  plants,  the  industrial  har- 
bor, and  the  question  of  upland  v.  waterfront  property.  Movement  into  the 
interior  by  water.  Barge  terminals,  mooring  dolphins  "  in  midstream."  The 
river  port  and  the  river-port  industrial  harbor.  Handling  of  specialized  and 
bulk  freight  from  ocean  to  river  vessel  or  railroad.  Four  classes  of  passengers 
with  their  luggage.  A  waterfront  may  also  be  a  place  of  beauty.  Port  admin- 
istration and  Jurisdiction  with  particular  reference  to  several  .successful  port 
authorities.  Fiscal  aspects,  fees,  and  dues.  The  free  port  as  an  institution. 
A  brief  rt'viow  rf  American  and  foreign  ports  with  their  commercial  bearing 
in  the  routing  of  exports. 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF   OCEAN   TRANSPORTATION. 

I.  Initial  problem. — An  exporter  has  various  lots  of  merchandise  which  he 
wants  to  ship;  12  cases  of  gasoline  engines  for  Liverpool,  1  case  of  parts  for 
London,  10,000  barrels  of  petroleum  for  Bordeaux,  an  ambulance  for  Havre,  a 
large  consignment  of  rails,  cars,  and  locomotives  for  Vladivostok.  How  will  he 
go  about  it?  He  may  do  it  himself,  or  turn  it  over  to  a  forwarder.  There  are 
liners,  tramps,  private  carriers,  special  service  steamers;  shipping  papers  and 
routine ;  shipping  terminology ;  how  ocean  freight  rates  are  made ;  ship  brokers 
and  agents;  British  coal  exports  and  freight  rates;  ocean  highways  and  rout- 
ing; marine  insurance  and  bottomry. 

II.  Second  problem, — ^The  export  house  decides  to  enter  the  shipping  business 
iind  (1)  to  build  and  (2)  operate  its  own  ships. 

1.  Correlation  of  size,  speed,  economy  of  operation,  and  required  service; 
tjpes  of  special  duty  ships;  shipbuilding  and  costs  of  construction;  elementary 
principles  of  shipbuilding;  standardized  ships  and  ships  built  in  series;  growth 
of  shipbuilding  and  present  problems  reviewed  to  forecast  the  future;  oil  age, 

2.  Operating  problems  and  costs  under  American  and  foreign  registry;  his- 
tory of  American  marine  legislation ;  Government  aids  to  shipping :  Subsidies, 
mail  payments,  preferential  duties,  freight  rebates. 

HI.  The  Liner, — Growth  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ferry  and  the  great  ship  lines; 
pools  and  combines ;  aids  to  navigation,  lighthouses,  life-saving,  safety  at  sea ; 
Tne  service  from  American  ports ;  railroad  lines  and  '*  feeder  "  lines ;  reciprocal 
influence  of  labor  migrations,  shipbuilding,  and  sh'p  linos;  shipping  conditions 
and  outlook. 


*  From  Information  circnlarii  israed  by  Columbia  University. 
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BAILWAT   TBAFFIC   ANl)   BATES. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  traffic  men  employed  either  by 
railroad  companies  or  by  industrial  establishments  which  receive  or  send  out 
products  by  raiL 

A  description  of  the  present  railway  system  of  the  United  States,  an  analysis 
of  its.  woric,  and  a  study  of  the  business  organization  of  a  railroad  corporation 
will  indicate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  railway  service  and  the  character  of 
the  machinery  dev^oped  to  perform  it.  A  study  of  the  functions  and  duties  of 
an  industrial  traffic  department  will  show  the  nature  of  the  organization  devel- 
oped to  purchase  the  services  of  the  railroads  and  to  represent  the  shippers  in 
their  ordinary  business  relations  with  the  carriers. 

The  most  important  part  of  contact  l>etween  railroad  and  shipper  is  the 
transportation  rate.  The  first  step  in  rate  malting  is  classification.  The  general 
principles  of  classification  will  be  discussed  and  an  explanation  given  for  the 
necessity  of  applying  special  or  commodity  rates  instead  of  class  rates  to  many 
articles  of  traffic.  Each  of  the  three  leading  classifications  of  the  United  States 
will  be  analyzed,  particular  attention  being  given  to  the  special  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  each.  Problems  of  classification  will  be  presented  for  outside  investi- 
gation and  class  discussion. 

The  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  publication  and  fil- 
ing of  tariffs,  as  given  in  Tariff  Circular  18-A,  will  be  fully  discussed,  and  the 
construction  of  local  tariffs,  interline  tariffs,  and  agency  tariffs  will  be  described. 

Because  of  peculiar  conditions  of  topography  or  of  economic  development, 
Tarylng  types  of  rate  structures  have  come  into  existence  in  different  sections 
of  the  United  States.  The  chief  feature  of  the  rate  systems  of  the  eastern, 
southern,  and  western  territories  will  be  explained,  and  consideration  given  to 
the  modifications  brought  about  by  the  rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission under  the  "  long-and-short-haul  **  clause  of  the  Mann-Elkins  AA  of 
1910. 

The  use  of  freight  shipping  papers,  such  as  the  bill  of  lading,  the  arrival 
notice,  the  freight  bill,  the  delivery  receipt,  and  the  waybill  will  be  studied,  and 
instruction  given  concerning  the  preparation  of  tliese  various  papers. 

Si>eoIal  problems  of  freight  transportation,  such  as  car  senice  and  demurrage 
and  freight  claims  will  receive  attention;  a  thorough  study  of  the  conference 
rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  be  required. 

Some  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  passenger,  mail,  and  express  busi- 
ness of  the  railways,  and  a  comparison  made  of  the  rates  and  services  afforded 
by  tlie  express  and  the  parcel  post. 

The  last  part  of  the  year  will  be  giv^  to  the  consideration  of  the  present 
niethods  of  the  regulation  of  railroads  by  State  governments  and  by  the  Federal 
Government  The  reading  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  will  be  required,  and 
a  oar<'ful  analysis  made  of  its  provisions.  An  estimate  of  the  effectiveness  and 
adiMiuucy  of  the  present  system  of  regulation  will  be  p*resented  and  an  attempt 
made  to  indicate  what  changes  in  the  present  methods  of  regulations  are 
d«*Mirahle. 

MONEY  AND  CREDIT— BANKING— BANKING  ORGANIZATION  AND 

PRACTICE. 

By  Chauwcey  Ray  Pobtee, 
Httm^eimy  fichool  of  Comm^^roe,  Accounts  and  Finance,  New  York  UnivereUp. 

Thfi  following  outllnon,  with  suggested  texts  and  supplementary  readings, 
rwfKf  Ut  four  touriM'i*  which  are  considered  essential  in  any  thorough  prepara- 
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tlon  f6r  foreign  trade.  In  making  up  these  ootiines  it  is  assumed  that  the 
college  offering  tlia  training  would  have  a  fairly  well-developed  curriculum  iu 
hufllDess  subjects.  If  not  a  separately  organized  school  of  commerce.  It  ia 
msBomed  also  that  the  students  will  have  had  at  least  a  year  of  elementary 
eoQoomics  before  beginning  tliese  courses. 

If  the  curriculum  of  any  particular  college  is  00  arranged  that  most  of  the 
freshmaa  and  sophomore  years  are  made  up  of  so-caUed  cultural  subjects,  It 
might  not  be  advisable  to  spend  as  much  time  on  the  money  and  bankini?  courses 
as  is  indicated  here  as  being  ideal.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  possible  to  tele- 
scope the  courses  in  money  and  credit  and  tlieofy  and  history  of  banking  into 
a  one-term  course  of  tliree  or  four  hours  a  week.  If  this  were  done  it  might 
be  better  to  use  some  book  like  Holdsworth*s  Money  and  Banking  as  a  text, 
because  this  will  give  to  the  student  under  one  set  of  covers  a  fairly  compre- 
hensive treatment  of  both  subjects. 

Banking  practice  and  foreign  exchange  could  be  telescoped  in  the  same  way 
If  this  is  necessary,  but  there  is  no  one  book  which  can  be  used  fbr  both  courses. 

MONET  AND  CREDIT. 

(Three  hoars  a  week,  fall  term,  sophomore  or  janior  year.) 

Relation  between  money  and  credit;  circumstances  affecting  the  value  of 
money  and  credit;  index  numbers;  the  rate  of  interest;  effect  of  changes  in 
money  supply  and  value  upon  the  rate  of  interest ;  types  of  money  and  monetary 
systems ;  monetary  history  of  ttie  United  States. 

REFERENCES. 

Dewey,  D.  R.  Plnandal  history  of  the  United  States.  New  Yorlc,  Longmans,  Green  k 
Co.,  1920.     550  p. 

Fisher,  I.  Rate  of  intoreRt :  Its  nature,  determination  and  relation  to  economic  phe- 
nomena.    New  York,  Macmmian  Co.,  1907. 

and  Brown,  il.  G.     Purchashig  power  of  money.     New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1918. 

501   p. 

Hepbom,  A.  B.     History  of  the  currency.     New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1916.     552  p. 

JeTOBs,  W.  ^.     Money  and  the  mechanism  of  exchange.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  ft  Co. 

JohiMon,  J.  P.     Money  and  curreney.     Boston,  Ginn  ft  Co.,  1914.     42S  p. 

Kemmerer,  E.  W.     High  prices  and  deflation.     Princeton  UnlTerslty,  19^0. 

LaujrhUii,  J.  L.    Money  and  piices.    New  York.  Scrtbner,  1920.    814  p. 

MitcMl,  Wesley  C.  Bconomle  cycles.  Berkeley,  Calif.,  University  of  California,  191S. 
610  p. 

Iffnhleman*  M.  W.  Worid't  principal  monetary  systems.  New  York,  Banking  Law 
Journal,  1912.     $(9  p. 

Noyes.  A-  D.     Forty  years  of  American  finance.     New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam*B  Sons,  1909. 

tToited  States.  Department  of  the  Treasury.  Bureau  of  the  Mint.  Report  of  the 
director. 

Circular  no.  52.     See  also  under  Theory  and  History  of  Banktog. 

THEORY  AND  HISTORY  OF  BANKING. 
(Three  hours  a  week,  spring  term,  sophomore  or  Junior  year.) 

Classes  of  banks;  operations  of  a  commercial  bank;  the  bank  statement; 
loans  and  discounts;  relation  between  the  bank  and  the  borrower;  bank  notes; 
deposits  and  checks ;  the  clearing  house ;  domestic  exchange ;  bank  organization 
and  administration ;  banks  and  the  Government ;  American  banking  before 
the  Civil  War;  European  banking  systems;  the  Canadian  banking  system; 
banking  in  South  America  and  the  Orient;  the  national  banking  system;  bank- 
ing reform  in  the  United  States ;  the  Federal  Reserve  System ;  State  banks  and 
trust  companies. 

REFEBENCES. 

Gannon.  J.  O.    Clearing  houses  and  currency.     New  Yotic,  J.  O.  Cannon,  1913, 
Catterall,  R.  C.    The  second  Uiok  of  the  United  States.    Chicago,  University  of  Chicago, 

1»03. 
OiaddAck,  B.  E,  and  Dewey,    State  hanking  before  the  CivU  Wats    Wasblngtoo,  D.  C, 

Ooveramcnt  Printing  Office,  1910. 
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Chamberlain,  Lawrence.     The  principles  of  bond  inYestment.     New  Tork,  Henry  Holt 

&  Co.,  1911.     561  p. 
Conant,  C.  A.     Principles  of  money  and  banking.     New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1005. 

History  of  modern  banks  of  issue.     4th  ed.    New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam*s  Sons, 

1909. 

Dunbar,  C.  F.     Theory  and  history  of  banking.     New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1917. 

29i  p. 
Ettinger.  R.  P.,  and  Golieb,  D.  E.     Credits  and  collections.     New  York,  New  York  Unt 

verslty  Press  Book  Store,  1917.     390  p. 
Foster,  M.  B.     Banking.     New  York.  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  1917.     848  p. 
Herrick,  Clay.     Trust  companies.     New  York,  Bankers*  Publishing  Co.,  1916.     602  p. 
Holdsworth,  J.  T.     Money  and  banking.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1917.     511  p. 
Kemmerer,  E.  W.     Mo<lem  currency  reform ;  a  history  and  discussion  of  recent  reforms 

in   India,   Porto   Rico,    Philippine   Islands,    Straits   Settlements,   and   Mexico.     New 

York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1916.     664  p. 

Postal  Savings.     Princeton,  N.  J.,  Princeton  University  Press,  1917.     176  p. 

■  Seasonal    variations   in    the   relative    demand    for    money    and    capital    in    the 

United  States.     United  States  Senate  document,  61st  Congress,  2d  session.     1911. 

517  p. 
Einley,   David.     The  independent  treasury.     Washington,   D.   C,  Government  Printing 

Office,  1916.     .370  p. 
Kirkbride,  F.  B.,  and  Sterrett,  S.  E.    The  modem  trust  company.    New  York,  Macmillan 

Co..  1921.     540  p. 
I^aughlin,  J.  L.     Banking  progress.     New  York,  Scribner,  1920.     349  p. 
Myrlck.    Herbert.      The    Federal    farm    loan    system.      New    York,    Orange   Judd   &   Co,, 

1916.     239  p. 
National  Monetary  Commission.     Publications. 
United   States.     Department  of  the  Treasury.     Comptroller  of  the  Currency.     Reports. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Government  Printing  Office. 

Federal    Reserve   Board.     Annual   reports  and  bulletins.     Washington,   D.   C, 

Government  Printing  Office. 

White.  Horace.    Money  and  banking  illustrated  by  American  history.     5th  cd.     New  York, 

Ginn  &  Co.,  1921.     425  p. 
Willis.    H.    P.      American    banking.      Chicago,    La    Salle    Extension    University,    1916. 

361  p. 

BANKING  PRACTICE. 
(Three  hours  a  week,  fall  term.  Junior  or  senior  year.) 

Opening  an  account ;  deposits ;  deposit  record ;  paying  checks ;  bank  loans ; 
collateral  loans;  real  estate  loans;  establishing  credit;  bank  accounting;  de- 
positors' accounts ;  the  transit  department ;  duties  of  officers. 

REFERENCES. 

Agger,  E.  E.     Organized  banking.     New  York.  Holt,  1918.     .^85  p. 

Bagchot,  Walter.     Lombard  street.    New  York.  Dutton,  1920.    348  p. 

Barrett,  A.  R.     Modern  banking  methods.     New  York,  Banlcers'  Pub.  Co..  1911.     325  p. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGE.       • 
(Three  hours  a  week,  spring  term.  Junior  or  senior  year.) 

Monetary  systems  of  the  world;  rates  of  exchange;  foreign  remittances; 
bills  of  exchange;  work  of  the  exchange  box;  financing  of  exports;  financing  of 
imports;  finance  bills;  arbitrage;  gold  shipments;  exchange  and  the  rates  of 
interest;  exchange  and  the  securities  market;  sterling  exchange;  French  ex- 
change; German  exchange;  exchange  with  other  countries. 
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INTERNATIONAl!  BANKING  AND  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE. 

By  Ira  B.  Cross, 
Professor  oj  Economics,  University  of  California^ 

In  many  universities  the  study  of  international  banking  and  foreign  exchange 
is  made  part  of  a  general  introductory  course  in  money  and  banking,  while  in 
others  where  the  subjects  of  money  and  banking  are  treated  in  separate  courses 
it  is  discussetl  in  the  course  in  banking.  Comparatively  few  institutions  devote 
a  semester  solely  to  its  consideration.  The  Importance  of  the  subject  of  foreign 
elchange  was  early  recognized  at  the  University  of  California,  where  almost  20 
years  ago  Dr.  Carl  C.  Plehn  added  it  to  the  curriculum  of  the  economics  depart- 
ment of  that  institution.  In  the  last  few  years  other  universities  have  done 
likewise. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  international  banking  and  foreign 
exchange  should  be  given  as  a  separate  three-unit  one-semester  course  and 
should  follow  the  elementary  work  in  money  and  banking.  As  the  curriculum  of 
an  economics  department  is  usually  outlined,  the  beginning  course  in  economics 
Is  given  in  the  sophomore  year.  Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  the  field 
under  discussion  should  therefore  take  the  introductory  work  in  money  and 
banking  during  the  first  semester  of  their  junior  year,  following  it  with  the 
study  of  international  banking  and  foreign  exchange  In  the  second  semester. 

The  lectures  and  discussion  should  be  based  upon  a  textbook,  of  which  we 
are  having  an  Increasingly  large  number  published  each  year.  An  opportunity 
should  be  constantly  afforded  the  class  to  ask  questions,  because  the  practices 
of  foreign  exchange  are  always  diflicult  for  beginners  to  understand.  Exercises 
and  problems  should  be  assigned  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  acquaint  the 
students  with  the  banking  forms  used,  the  different  types  of  foreign  exchange 
documents  employed,  and  the  methods  followed  In  figuring  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing rates  of  the  various  kinds  of  exchange. 

As  to  the  content  of  the  course,  It  has  been  found  advisable  to  begin  in- 
struction by  devoting  about  two  weeks  to  a  discussion  of  domestic  exchange. 
Students  more  easily  grasp  the  principles  Underlying  exchange  transactions 
when  the  money  of  only  one  country  Is  Involved.  This  part  of  the  course  may 
well  cover  the  following  matters:  The  definition  of  domestic  exchange;  the 
agencies  used  In  the  settlement  of  accounts  between  merchants  and  others  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  such  as  bank  drafts,  money  orders,  ac- 
ceptances (bank  and  trade),  letters  of  credit,  etc.,  and  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  each;  methods  of  protest;  Indorsements;  liability  of  drawer, 
drawee,  and  Indorsers;  and  factors  affecting  rates  of  domestic  exchange. 

Then  passing  to  a  discussion  of  international  banking  and  foreign  exchange, 
the  course  readily  proceeds  along  the  following  lines :  The  definition  of  foreign 
exchange ;  foreign  exchange  in  theory ;  classes  of  bills  of  exchange  and  how  they 
are  used,  such  as,  clean  and  documentary  bills,  drafts  drawn  against  securities, 
hankers'  demand  drafts,  bankers'  long  bills,  letters  of  credit,  travelers'  cheques, 
express  and  postal  money  orders,  cables,  etc. ;  characteristics  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change market,  dealers,  international  banking  relations,  etc. ;  rates  of  exchange, 
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par  of  exeitange,  methods  of  qtjoting  exchange  rates  on  various  conntrtes,  fac- 
tors making  for  fiuctiuitiou.s  in  rates;  the  gold  morement,  cause  for  export 
and  import  for  gold,  and  the  meclianism  employed ;  how  mon^  Is  made  In  for- 
eign exchange  transactions ;  effect  of  the  World  War  on  the  exchange  market* 
and  finally  exercises  and  discussion  of  practices  arising  in  connection  with  the 
actual  buying  and  selling  of  exchange,  conversion,  expected  rates  of  profits^  etc 
A  term  paper  involving  a  careful  and  detailed  study  of  the  foreign  exchange 
relations  of  a  particular  country  is  of  very  real  assistance  to  the  student  by 
enabling  him  to  see  more  clearly  how  the  principles  discussed  throughout  the 
course  apply  in  actual  practice. 
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INVESTMENTS— STOCK  AND  PRODUCE  EXCHANGE— COfilMlSSION 
AND  BROKERAGE  PRACTICE. 

By  HcNBY  Rand  Hatfield, 
Dtam  of  the  FucvlUe;  Vuiveniti^  of  CcHfornia. 
The  study  of  investments  has  but  recently  found  a  recognized  pUce  in  the 
Garrlcnlum  of  the  commercial  course.  Conaiderable  literature  has  appeared, 
but  much  of  it  makes  no  attempt  at  scientific  treatment  and  is  little  more  than 
meretricious  advice  as  to  how  one  can  make  a  siKcessful  turn  in  the  stock 
market.  Even  the  more  scientific  and  scholarly  woite,  for  the  most  part,  dis- 
cuss only  American  markets  and  conditions,  and  liave  only  an  indirect  bearing 
on  the  problems  of  foreign  trade.  Thus,  the  standard  text  on  inveertments,  used 
by  business  houses,  as  weQ  as  by  coltegee,  makes  no  reference  whatever  to 
fbreign  securities  and  markets,  and  one  might  ini^r  from  its  perusal  that  l>onds 
were  issued  by  no  €k>vemn]eiit  other  Uian  that  of  tlie  United  States.  But  tiie 
war  has  done  away  with  our  iaolatioii*    Particularly  in  a  course  designed  to 
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train  for  foreign  trade,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  Investments  must  be  con- 
sidered. This  is  true,  not  so  much  because  dealing  in  foreign  inve^ments  Is 
in  Itself  a  form  of  international  trade,  as  because  the  transfer  of  investment 
securities  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  means  of  paying  for  imports.  In  the  past 
this  has  been  true  to  a  minor  degree.  It  has  been  a  striking  phenomenon  during 
the  recent  war;  it  will  probably  be  continuously  important  in  future  trade 
between  America  and  Europe.  Already  the  changed  attitude  has  been  typified 
by  a  series  of  articles  published  by  the  American  Association  of  Social  and 
Political  Science  under  the  title  "America's  changing  inves^tment  market." 

The  course  on  investments  should  include  the  following  matters:  The  form 
and  characteristics  of  various  types  of  Investments ;  the  basis  of  security  in 
investments;  and  elements  of  investment  value.  The  student  should  examine 
specific  securities,  making  such  Investigations  as  are  properly  made  by  the 
investment  dealer  before  undertaking  to  handle  an  Issue.  Such  matters  are 
recognized  as  a  part  of  any  course  on  investments.  A  course  bearing  on  foreign 
trade  should  emphasise  also  the  broader  aspects  of  the  investment  market,  such, 
for  instance,  as  are  brought  out  in  C.  K.  Hobson's  "  The  export  of  capital,**  and 
J.  A.  Hobson's  "  An  economic  interpretation  of  investment."  Attention  should 
also  be  given  to  the  great  financial  movements  so  admirably  treated  in  Mitchell's 
"Economic  cycles."  Caution  must  be  taken  lest  the  study  of  price  movements 
d^:enerate,  as  in  so  inany  popular  treatises,  into  a  mere  attempt  to  forecast 
profitable  speculations  on  a  margin. 

The  course  in  investments  should  follow  courses  in  the  principles  of 
economics,  accounting,  statistical  methods,  and  the  mathematical  jwinciples 
involved  in  the  calculation  of  net  yield.  This  last-named  subject  is  sometimes 
included  in  the  course  in  investments.  Preferably  it  should  be  given  in  a 
preliminary  mathematical  course  being  most  conveniently  handled  in  connection 
with  the  allied  topics  of  annuities,  depreciation,  sinking  funds,  etc.  A  general 
survey  of  corporation  finance  is  also  preferably  given  as  a  prerequisite  to, 
rather  than  as  a  part  of,  the  course  in  investments. 

Stock  exchanges  are  necessarily  considered  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
investments.  The  closely  allied  activities  of  produce  exchanges  have  been 
more  neglected  in  the  college  curriculum,  although  they  are  perhaps  far  more 
significant  in  relation  to  foreign  trade.  Foreign  schools  have  given  much  more 
attention  to  the  details  of  such  organized  markets  than  have  the  schools  in 
this  country.  This  is  doubtless  justified  by  the  fact  that  in  Europe  the  colleges 
of  commerce  have  been  preeminently  training  schools  for  foreign  trade,  while 
in  America,  foreign  trade  having  been  relatively  insignificant,  interest  centered 
on  the  home  market.  But  now,  when  training  for  foreign  trade  is  imperative, 
the  schools  of  Belgium*  and  Prance  may  well  serve  as  models.  The  Institut 
Superieur  de  Commerce,  of  Antwerp,  founded  in  1852,  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  as  well  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  such  schools.  Students  in  the  third 
year  are  given  a  course  dealing  with  the  exchanges  of  London,  Paris,  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  and  New  York.  In  addition  attention  is  paid 
(0  the  general  markets  of  Egypt,  Canada,  South  America,  China,  Java,  Straits 
Settlements,  and  Ceylon.  About  one-fourth  of  the  Belgians  who  have  graduated 
from  the  Antwerp  school  are  located  in  England,  South  America,  Singapore, 
India,  Tunis,  Congo  Free  State,  Japan,  China,  and  Cuba.  In  addition  to 
these,  a  very  large  number  are  located  In  other  countries  in  continental 
Barope.  With  such  an  array  of  trained  commercial  emissaries,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Belgian  foreign  trade  is  so  highly  developed.  No  such  program 
Is  attempted  in  American  sphools.  If  the  United  States  is  at  all  to  rival  Belgium 
in  its  rdative  standing  in  the  world  markets,  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  InstrOA*  m 
tUm  In  the  organization,  fbrms,  and  procedure  of  foreign  markets. 
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The  technic  of  the  organized  markets — commissions,  brokerage,  etc. — is  a 
matter  which  must  be  dealt  with  In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  stock, 
produce,  and  other  exchanges.  This  has  generally  been  but  lightly  touched 
upon  in  American  colleges,  save  as  it  relates  to  American  practice.  While  the 
student  preparing  for  foreign  trade  should  not  be  encumbered  with  a  mass  of 
details  which  he  can  neither  remember  nor  use,  he  should  be  informed  as  to 
the  main  features  of  trade  customs  in  foreign  countries,  and  should  know 
where  to  look  for  supplementary  details.  Unfortunately,  on  these  subjects 
there  is  a  paucity  of  good  treatises  in  the  English  language,  and  a  still  greater 
lack  in  those  especially  adapted  to  American  students. 

The  subjects  touched  on  above  are  best  studied  in  the  last  year  of  the  course 
in  commerce.  They  require  considerable  background,  and  some  specific  pre- 
liminary training,  as,  for  instance,  that  in  mathematics.  Not  less  than  three 
hours  a  week  throughout  a  year  should  be  allowed  for  these  subjects.  This 
time  should  be  exclusive  of  that  devoted  to  cognate  subjects  such  as  banking, 
foreign  exchange,  etc.,  which  may  form  separate  courses  and  are  elsewhere 
considered    in   this   report. 
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COMPARATIVE  FINANCE  AND  TAXATION. 

By  Geobge  E.  Ptjtnam, 
Professor  of  Economics,  Washingtoti  UniverHty, 
The  subject  matter  of  Government  finance,  now  one  of  the  well  standardized 
courses  of  study  in  the  curricula  of  most  American  colleges  and  universities, 
may  be  Indicated  briefly  as  follows : 

I.  Government  expenditures:  The  difference  between  public  and  private  ex- 
penditures; economy,  regularity,  and  purpose  In  expenditures;  the  growth  and 
significance  of  the  exi)enditures  of  central  and  local  governments  in  modern  times. 

II.  Government  revenues:  (a)  Revenues  from  public  lands,  the  post  office, 
and  public  industries;  the  conditions  under  which  governments  should  engage 
in  industrial  undertakings;  (b)  fees,  special  assessments,  and  taxes  as  sources 
of  revenue ;  the  canons  of  taxation ;  the  meaning  of  "  equitable  **  taxation ;  pro- 
portional, progressive,  and  regressive  rates;  (c)  the  forms  and  incidence  of 
taxation — ^property,  income,  inheritance,  customs,  excise,  corporation,  capita- 
tion, business  and  license  taxes;  the  relative  importance  of  these  taxes  in  the 
fiscal  systems  of  leading  nations;  problems  of  administration;  (d)  the  value  of 
cnrrent  proposals  for  reform  in  the  tax  system  and  in  the  administration  of  tax 
laws ;  the  single  tax ;  the  proper  balancing  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  revenue 
systems  in  the  United  States. 

III.  Government  debts  (a  source  of  revenue  to  be  justified  by  the  character 
of  the  expenditure  contemplated) :  The  history  of  national  debts  as  to  charac- 
ter, purpose,  amount,  and  administration;  industrial  loans,  deficiency  loans, 
and  war  loans;  bonds  versus  taxes  in  war  finance;  conversion  and  sinking 
funds ;  State  and  local  indebtedness ;  restrictions  on  borrowing  power. 

There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the  study  of  Government  finance  and 
the  general  field  of  economics.  The  former  is  concerned  primarily  with  public 
revenues,  expenditures,  and  their  administration ;  the  latter  may  be  defined  as 
the  study  of  the  desires,  efforts,  and  rewards  of  human  beings  engaged  in  the 
business  of  making  a  living  or,  more  briefiy,  as  the  social  science  of  wealth. 
Where  economic  science  has  to  do  with  the  wealth-getting  and  wealth-using 
activities  of  men  as  members  of  society,  Government  finance  deals  specifically 
with  the  economic  relation -of  organized  society  to  its  individual  members.  And 
that  relation  is  not  to  be  ignored.  When,  by  common  consent,  a  government 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  operating  a  railroad,  a  postal  service,  a  water 
plant  (municipal  finance),  or  of  protecting  its  citizens,  it  is  satisfying  human 
desires  in  a  field  where  private  enterprise  presumably  has  failed  or  is  incompe- 
tent. It  is  the  central  authority  to  which  certain  responsibilities  have  been 
assigned  so  that  they  may  be  assumed  for  the  benefit  of  all  rather  than  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few.  Again,  the  financial  policy  of  a  government  may  determine 
the  channels  of  human  effort  in  production,  as  when  taxes  are  levied  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  their  production 
within  the  country.  A  government  may  indeed  impose  such  onerous  taxes  on 
its  citizens  as  to  penalize  materially  their  productive  efforts.  Finally,  taxes  are 
paid  by  individuals  solely  from  the  product  of  human  industry,  that  is,  from 
the  shares  of  private  income  known  as  rent.  Interest,  wages,  and  profits.  These 
are  the  rewards  men  receive  for  their  efforts,  and  out  of  these  rewards  a 
government  extracts  most  of  its  revenue.  If  a  tax  system  is  carelessly  devised, 
it  will  mean  injustice  and  hardship  to  some  while  others  will  profit  by  escaping 
their  share  of  the  tax  burden.  In  order  to  pass  an  authoritative  Judgment  upon 
the  Jnstioe  or  injustice  of  a  particular  tax  or  tax  system  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting gross  inequalities  among  taxpayers,  one  must  have  a  firm  grasp  on  the 
theory  and  principles  of  economic  science. 
82186*^—22 6 
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Government  fiflamce  Ib.  ttns  a  part  of  13i»  telecioe  ff  e«od4li«iic»^  \*hich  in  turn 
is  but  a  part  of  the  study  of  man.  In  a  college  curriculum  the  subject  may  be 
conveniently  offered  as  a  aeiaester  or  full  year's  course  of  three  hours  a  week 
to  properly  qualified  juniors  and  seniors,  that  Is,  to  those  who  have  completed  an 
introductory  course  in  the  principles  and  problems  of  economics.  For  those 
students  who  are  seeking  a  general  training  in  economics,  a  half-year  course  is 
probably  sufficient.  Those  who  exx)ect  to  engage  in  public  service  should  pursue 
the  subject  nmch  further  than  is  possible  in  one  semester. 

As  a  preparation  for  citizenship,  public  service,  or  commercial  life,  a  knowl- 
edge of  Government  finance  Is  fundamental.  Taxation  touches  the  economic 
life  of  every  breadwinner,  directly  or  Indirectly,  justly  or  unj.nstly ;  it  is  at  all 
times  a  factor  affecting  the  satisfaction  of  human  desires,  the  expenditure  of 
human  effort,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth ;  and  it  is  a  powerful  weapon  when 
used  as  a  means  of  effecting  social  or  economic  reforms.  Now  that  the  World 
War  has  thrust  upon  governments  greater  financial  re8p<msiblllties  than  ever 
before,  the  subject  has  come  to  have  a  new  importance  not  only  in  the  college 
classroom  but  also  in  the  public  press.  Some  of  the  larger  problems  are  centered 
about  the  means  of  raising  the  necessary  revenue  without  impeding  proper 
business  activity  or  giving  rise  to  class  feeling  and  gross  Inequality.  It  makes 
a  good  deal  of  difference,  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  masses  is  concerned, 
whether  the  financial  obligations  are  met  out  of  revenue  from  increased  taxa- 
tion or  from  bond  issues,  though  but  few  appreciate  the  relative  merits  and 
demerits  of  either  method.  So  important  has  the  study  of  these  public  questions 
become  that  a  number  of  universities  now  definitely  prescribe  government 
finance  as  a  required  subject  for  all  undergraduates  majoring  In  economics. 

For  those  seeking  a  general  Imowledge  of  government  finance,  the  following 
works  may.  be  recommended : 

RBFEEXNCBS. 

Adams,  n.  C.    Thp  sftenrt  of  fluaace.    ICc^rr  York,  HIphit  ITolt  &  Cb^  18M. 

PnWie  deW»,     New  Twk.  Di  Appttoton  It  €»i,  i«02. 

Bastable,  C.  F.     Public  fiiiance.     3d  ed.     New  York^  Macmillan  Co.,  1908. 
Bttll^elc,  C.  J.     S^lpcted  ppading»  to  publfe  fiaoBce.     Bostoo,  <&iim  A  €».,  1909. 
Colling,  C.  W.     The  national  budfzet  svstem.     New  York,  MacmUlan  Ca.,  1017.     151  p. 

Anwrlcan  finance.     Washington,  D.  C,  Govemment  Printing  OfBce,  1018.     58'  p. 

DftBdela.  W.  H.     The  eiestestK  of  p«Wlc  finance.     New  York.  Henry  H<ilt  A  Co.,  1890; 
Ely,  R.  T.     Taxation  in  American  States  and  cities.     New  York.  T.  Y.  Crowoll  «:  Co.,  1888. 
FfWebrown,  C.  B.     The  A  B  €  of  taxation.     Boston,  C.  B.  Plllebrown,  190^.     288  p. 

The  principles  of  natural  taxfttion.    ChUago.  A.  C,  McTlutg  &  Co.,  Idl?.     281  p. 

Lyon,  Hastings.     Principles  of  taxation.     Boston,  Houghton  MlUHn  C©.,  1914. 
Nlckolson,  J.  K.     War  fiiaince.     london,  F.  ».  Klnif  &  Son,  itO^  1»1T. 

Plehn,  C.  C.     Introduction  to  public  finance.     New  York,  MacmtUnn  Co.,  1915.     480  p. 

OoTerniftent  flnanee  in  t*e  tTnlted  States.     ChU?a»<>,  A.  C.  MeClui*  »  Co.,  IMfk 

l«6  p. 

Sellgman,  E.  R.  A.     Essays  In  taxation.     New  York,  Mncmnittn  Co.,  1913.    TOT  p. 
'   '     '    ■     PwgresBJive  taxation  in  theory  aiod  practice.    Ithaca,  N.  Y^  American  ElcoBomls 
A.ssociatlon.   1908. 

Tb«  tncMne  tan.     New  Torfc,  lAacmlHui  Co.,  19*4*     74a  p. 

—     The  shifting,  and  incidence  of  taxation.     New  York,  Lemcke  &,  Buechner  Pub.  Co. 


COMPARATIVB  CORPORATIOK  LAWS  AND  FINANCE. 

By  CHAHLSS  W.  OERSTKKTiERO. 
Direcio^r  of  Financt^  School  of  Commeroe,  Aooounta  and  Finance,  New  York  Univer^ty. 

Since  exportibff  fnom  the  UDttwf  Stages  will  flttract  our  larger  hiclnstrieft 
cWeflly,  and  since  these  are  opRarHzea  on  tfte  corporate  plon,  the  man  et 
woman  who  i^  nbom  to  prepare  for  work  In  the  fiyreifftt  ile»  nwiy  we»  fti€ln«e 
in  his  or  her  stwMe*  the  swhject  of  comparative  corporatk)!*  laws  antJ  ftnanee. 

Two  prans  are  ertJinarily  open  le  an  Americ»n  concern  d^n^  businesB  in  a 
foreign  eonnlrry :  To  f6mi  a  separate  corporation  i*  the  conntry  or  to  mpf^ls 
for  permission  for  the  American  company  to  do  bt»)nee9  there;  to  be  sm« 
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a  tMrd  mettiod  amy  be  sdoptsd,  permlttlUK  a  local  concern  to  attend  to  the 
iMi«lii«gs  as  ofvrmr  of  ttie  American  concern's  goods  or  as  consignee,  but  the 
Me  of  thl«-  method  def^rives  to  some  extent  the  Ameirican  ooncem  of  the 
absolute  control  of  its  own  business. 

Before  any  one  of  these  methods  of  doing  bnsiness  In  a  foreign  country  can 
be  sidected,  the  bdsiness  man  will  have  to  know  something  nbont  how  corpora- 
tfens  may  be  formed  in  fbrei^  ocnntiies,  who  may  be  the  incorporators*  burdens 
placed  on  ownership  of  the  stoclt,  and  like  qoestlonsL  The  restrictions  on 
tlie  ownemhtp  of  property  by  fonelgn  corporatiens^  must  be  ooasldered.  Always 
the  tax  laws  must  be  studied  carefully. 

In  certain  countries  and  for  certain  purposes^  It  will  be  almost  absolutely 
necessary  to  organise  local  companies.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  division 
of  business  organizations  into  partnerships  and  corporations  holds  good  only 
for  the  English-spealdng  countries.  In  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  countries  many 
other  forms  of  association'  tfre  in  common  ose. 

While  it  wiU^  not  be  necessary  ordinarily  to  understand  the  intrloacies  of 
floandnpr,  since  ftands  will  be  supplied  by  tiie  home  concern  and  no  sale  of 
interests  in  the  foreign  company  will  be  songht  to  be  made,  the  student  should 
ta  a  genernl  way  have  some  understanding  of  local  laws  pertaining  to  tlie  forms 
of  ^oek  or  other  interests  of  ownership  and  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  may  be  issued. 

Whether  a  conceni  operates  a  mere  branch  or  owns  a  subsidiary,  the  local 
managers  will  have  to  understand  the  local  laws  govemliig  the  relation  of 
creditor  and  debtor. 

In  some  foreign  counties  the  acconnting  of  corporations  is  closely  regu^ 
lated.  Laws  pertaining  to  this  subject  will  have  to  be  studied,  as  will  also 
the  rules  pertaining  to  the  distribution  of  profits.  Moreover,  since  corporations 
doing  an  extensive  business  in  any  country  ai*  likely  to  come  hito  contact  with 
insolvent  concerns,  the  laws  of  bankruptcy  and  of  reorganization  will  demand 
considers  tfon* 

Two  methods  of  studying  the  subject  are  possible:  The  one,  theoretically 
superior,  is  to  stndy  one  phase  of  the  law  or  of  corporate  financing  at  a  time 
and  then  to  compare  die  laws  and  practices  of  the  several  countries ;  the  other 
metho<l  Is  the  more  practical  and  wfU  probably  commend  itself  to  students, 
since  it  makes  for  economy  of  time,  effort,  and  memory.  This  method  con- 
sists of  studying  the  entire  subject  of  corporation  laws  and  the  practice  of 
finance  as  they  are  found  In  a  given  country.  As  country  after  country  is 
investigated,  the  same  general  outline  may  be  used.  Some  such  simple  scheme 
as  this  may  be  followed : 

I.  Carporsition  laws: 

1.  Organization — kinds  and  methods. 

2.  Ownership — kinds,  rights,  obllgatlona 

3.  Management. 

4.  Relation  to  State. 
6.  Taxes  and  reports. 

fi.  Insolvent  corporations  and  reorganizations.  ^    . 

II.  Corporation  finance:  '• 

1.  BoTfmrlng  funds. 

2.  A<^cfiUnt1ng. 

3.  Declaration  of  profits. 

4.  Special  prectlce«. 
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In  every  case  a  study  of  foreign  laws  and  finance  should  be  based  on  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  principles  of  American  law  and  finance.  Variationa 
from  the  American  standard  will  be  readily  understood  and  retained  in  the 
memory. 

Unfortunately,  few  books  have  appeared  in  the  English  language  dealing 
with  the  laws  and  practices  of  corporation  finance  in  foreign  countries.  Many 
books,  however,  have  been  written  in  foreign  languages,  but  they  are  not 
readily  available  for  the  ordinary  student.  In  compiling  the  following  short 
bibliography  the  author  has  had  in  mind  the  practical  necessity  of  sticking  as 
Car  as  possible  to  the  English  texts. 

The  following  bibliography  of  works  of  South  American  countries  is  supplied 
by  the  librarian  of  the  financial  library  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York: 

REFERENCES. 

Gbxbral  Tbzts  on  Coepoeation  Fixancb  to  bb  Usbd  as  a  F0U2n>ATI0N. 

Dewing.  A.  S.    Financial  policy  of  corporations.    New  York,  Ronald  Prefi»,  1020.    5  vols. 
GerBtenberg.   Charles   W.     Materials  of  corporation   finance.     New  York,  Prentlce-HalL 

Inc^l915.     1023  p.  ^^ 

Loogb,  w.  U.     Business  finance.     New  York.  Ronald  Preea     1917.     631  p. 
Lyon,  W.  Hastings.     Capitalization  and  corporation  finance.     Boston,  Uoa^ton  Mlfllln 

Co.,  1012.     206  p. 
Mead.   Edward  Sherwood.     Corporation  finance.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  ft  Co.,  1015. 

478  p. 

England.  • 

Cooper,  F.  ShewelL  Secretarial  practice,  the  manual  of  the  Chartered  Institiite  of  Sec- 
retaries.    London,  Spottiswood  &  Co.,  1012. 

Gore-Brown,  F.  Handbook  on  the  formation,  management,  and  winding  up  of  joint- 
stock  companies.     Slst  ed.     London,  Jordan  &  Sons,  ltd..  1011. 

Mulvey,  Thomas.     Ofinadlan  companv  law.     John  Lovell  &  Son,  ltd.,  1013. 

Young,  B.  Hilton.  Foreign  companies  and  other  corporations.  New  York,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  1012.     332  p. 

France. 

Largarde,  Paul,  and  Batardon,  Leon.  Les  sod^t^  commerdaleB.  Paris.  H.  Donod  ft 
E.  Prust,  1017. 

Germany. 

Wolff,  Emil,  and  Birkenbihl,  F.     Die  Praxis  der  Flnansierung.     Otto  Liebman,  1014. 

For  these  countries  and  the  other  countries,  see  the  35-yolume  compilation  of 
the  Commercial  laws  of  the  world-American  edition,  by  William  Bowstead,  general 
editor.  Bostead  Book  Co.,  1011.  This  book  contains  admirable  bibliographies,  from 
which  special  texts  on  corporation  laws  of  the  several  countries  can  be  selected. 

See  also  Commercial  laws  of  England,  Scotland,  Germany,  and  France,  by  Archi- 
bald J.  Wolfe.     Government  Printing  Office,  1015. 

CoarooATioN  Law  and  Finance. 
Argentine  Republic. 

Blanco,  Jos4.     The  crisis  *  nationalization  of  foreign  capitaL     1016. 

C6dlgo  de  comercio  de  la  Kcpflblica  Argentina  y  Ordenanzas  de  aduana,  1014. 

Colecciftn  de  cOdlgos  de  la  Repfiblica  Argentina. 

Leyes  naclonales,  1006-1017. 

Ministerlo   de   Obras    Publicas.     Ley   5315    sobre   concesiones   de    ferrocarriles ;   sn   dlB- 

cu8i6n  parlamentaria  y  decretos  reglamentarios.     Leyes  5703  y  6360.     1013. 
Municipalldad  del  Rosario.     Ordenanzas  general  de  impuestos  para  el  aiio  1015. 
Provincia  de  La  Eioja.     Leyes  de  hacienda. 
Provincla  de  Tucuman.     Compilaci6n  ordenada  de  leyes,  decretos  y  mensajes  del  perfodo 

constitucional.     v.  3-7. 

Leyes  para  fomento  de  la  indnstria  y  de  la  agricultura.  1014. 

Mensajes,  leyes  y  decretos.     Abrll  de  1018-Abril  de  1016. 

Recopilaci6n  de  leyes  usnales,  1017. 

Repoblica  Argentina.  DirecclOn  de  economla  rural  y  estadistica.  Estatutos  de  cooper* 
ativas  agrlcolas. 

BoUvia, 

.  lAftuarlo  de  leyes  y  disposidones  snpremas  de  1014,  compiladaa  por  Gregorio  Reynolds. 
;  ^oestlones  econdmicas ;  Despues  de  la  crisis,  1000. 
.  Tinanzas  prftcticas,  1015. 
;  I^egialaci6n  ferrovlarla,  1013. 

Ministerlo  de  Justicia  e  Industrla.     Ley  de  privileglos  industriales.  1017. 

Olaso,  Nestor  Jer<^nlmo.    PrivUegios  indnstrlales  y  marcas  de  fabrlca,  1010. 

Bragil. 

Decree  No.  1102,  Nov.  21,  1003,  creating  regulations  for  the  establishment  of  companies 
for  carrying  on  the  services  of  general  warehouses  and  determining  the  rights  and 
oUlgations  of  these  companies. 
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Mootelro,  Joto.    Proceeao  dTll  e  commercial,  1912. 

Normee,  rereira  de.     Gala  practica  do  sejruro  terrestre,  1905. 

Orlando.     Codlgo  commercial.     2t.     1912. 

PoHella,  Bcnto  E^milio  Machado.     Guia  practica  para  a  obtenc&o  de  prlvllegioa  e  patentee 

Indnstriaes.  .  .  1883. 
Tarqainlo  e  Monten^ro.     Leis  asuaes,  1908. 
Yampre,  Spencer.     Codlgo  civil  brasileiro. 

ChOe. 

Ij^yeB  promnlcadaa  en  Chile  1882-1911. 

Becopilacldn  de  leyea,  reglamentos  e  InBtrncciones  sobre  la  admlnlstradto  en  general.  •  i 
1014. 

Oolomhia, 

hejeB  colomblanas  de  1909. 

Plfieres,  Bduardo  Rodriguez.     ConstituciOn  y  leyee  asoales  de  Colombia,  1918. 

« C6digo  fiscal  colombiano,  1913. 

Uribe,  Antonio  Jos^.     Derecbo  mercantU  colomblano. 
Veles  7  ribe.    Cddigo  de  mlnas  colomblano,  1905. 

Banco  Central  Mexicana.     Las  sociedades  andnimaa  de  Mexico,  1908. 

Peru. 

Amao.     LeglsladAn  de  mlnae,  1909. 

Uruguay. 

NneTa  compflaci6n  de  las  leves,  decretos,  reglamentos  de  adnana  y  demas  disposdonea 
sobre  comercio  e  industria  nacional.     1881-1883. 

Veneguela, 

Ley  de  minas  y  sn  reglamento.     1918. 

Goitlcfl.   N.   Yelox.     Esbozo  geogrftfico,   reclirsos  naturales,  leglslacidn,   condiclones  eco* 
n6micms,  desarrollo  alcanzado,  prospecto  de  foturo  desenvolylmiento,  1904. 

PeriodioaU. 

n  Corriere  economlco. 

L*£conomi8te  europ^n. 

Kxportatenr  frangals. 

Jonmal  dee  economistes. 

liotladario  commerdale. 

Recenil  des  lols  snlsses. 

ReTista  de  bancos,  ferrocarrlles,  seguros  y  comerdo. 

Rerista  comerdal. 

Rerlsta  econdmlca. 

La  8emana  flnandera. 

Rerlsta  de  economia  y  flnanzas. 

R«Tiie  finand^re  k  ^conomique  d'ltalie. 

INSURANCE  COURSES  IN  THE  PREPARATION  FOR  FOREIGN 

TRADE  WORK. 

By    ROBEBT   RiEQEL, 

Prof€»8or  of  Insurance  and  8tati8iic9,  UniverHtu  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  foundations  of  a  foreign  trade  course  are  the  subjects  of  broad  scope 
which  form  a  background  for  and  an  introduction  to  studies  of  particular  phases 
of  economic  life.  As  the  average  student's  time  is  at  least  fully  occupied  in 
college  by  approximately  24  hours  of  class-work  per  week,  the  first  year  is 
easily  consumed  by  these  fundamental  courses.  The  second  and  third  years 
indude  a  continuation  of  some  of  this  fundamental  work,  but  considerably  more 
time  is  available  for  general  business  courses  more  closely  related  to  the  future 
work  of  one  who  expects  to  engage  in  foreign  trade,  such  as  accounting,  the 
monetary  and  credit  systems  under  which  business  is  conducted,  the  domestic 
marketing  systems  for  important  commodities,  the  general  principes  of  merchan- 
dising, including  advertishig  and  manufacturing,  organization  and  operations. 
These  considerations  explain  why  the  subject  of  insurance  is  not  generally  met 
with  in  college  courses  before  the  second  or  third  year. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  year  the  student  has  completed  what  may  be 
called  for  the  present  purposes  preparatory  subjects  and  is  free  to  concentrate 
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attention  upon  such  subjects  as  more  dfrectfy  pertain  to  Ms  proposed  cflUftig. 
As  concerns  insurance,  three  hours  per  weeic  may  very  profitably  fiie  devoted 
during  the  third  year  to  a  general  course  Intended  to  eit:plaln  the  elemetitary 
principles  of  life,  compensation,  fire,  title  and  credit  insurance,  and  corporate 
bonding.  All  of  these  are  valuable,  if  not  essential,  to  anyone  engaging  in 
business,  and  particularly  a  business  involving  the  use  of  credit,  relations  with 
employees,  ownership  and  management  of  real  estate,  and  commodltiesr.  Some 
transactions  connected  therewith  are  unavoidable  in  the  course  of  business  of  a 
shipper,  forwarder,  export  house,  or  ressei  owner  engaged  In  foreign  trade.  It 
is  impossible  in  the  ordinary  college  curriculum  to  require  e\'ery  student  to  take 
the  three  or  four  separate  courses  neceesary  to  treat  such  subjects  exhaustively* 
and  yet  it  is  desirable  that  all  should  be  acquainted  with  the  more  important 
phases,  an  acquaintance  which  is  furnished  by  a  general  insurance  course  of 
three  hours  per  weelj. 

The  fourth  year  gives  the  opportunity  to  direct  attention  to  two  fbrms  of 
insurance  which  are  of  primary  importance  to  the  exporter,  shipper,  forwarder, 
and  shipowner — marine  and  fire  Insurance.  With  the  aid  of  consldersble  ©«t- 
ftide  reading,  especially  in  connection  with  fire  insurance,  a  course  with  two 
hours  per  week  class  work  will  probably  suffice.  This  will  consist  of  an  equal 
amount  of  lectures  and  quizzing  upon  a  text  and  assigned  readings.  In  the 
case  of  marine  insurance  the  most  satlsfftctory  plan  has  been  found  to  be  the 
use  of  a  text  supplemented  by  lectures  and  discussions.  Attention  must  neces- 
sarily be  devoted  to  sobjectB  Important  from  Hie  viewpofnt  of  tbe  hMmred 
rather  than  the  insurer,  but  there  is  danger  of  overemphasizing  this  method 
of  treatment  and  omitting  from  consideration  some  subjects  which  are  in  an 
indirect  way  very  intimately  connected  with  the  interests  of  the  insured,.  It  \M 
evident  that  an  ideal  method  would  be  to  prepare  the  separate  courses  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  enrolled  in  such  courses,  but  it  is  equally  obvious  that  tbsT^ 
must  be  a  reasonable  limit  to  the  BfBnber  of  comrseg  given* 

The  above  statement  is  written  not  only  with  ideal  conditions  in  mind,  but  with 
a  view  to  what  can  apparently  be  accomplished  under  existing  llmltatfon& 
Appended  is  a  bibliography  of  the  more  necessary  and  accessible  pubUcations 
on  marine  insurance. 
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STUDY  OP  FISCAL  AND  CUSTOMS  LEGISLATION. 

By  Lu  S.  RowB, 
Director  General  of   the   Pan  American  UiUw»,  WB^htngSon,  U^  (7. 

TMs  atiJHect  i«  one  9i  tSie  most  ImportflAt  ptrtainis^r  to  tke  currieidtiiii  of 
a  sdiool  of  commerce-  and  flaance.  We  see  more  an^  moffe  monifieatatiioBa  of  gov- 
f*raiiiMitftl  regulatton  of  Interoatieimlr  comiueree;  and  U  i»  lueceseary  tlMrf:  those 
whd  propetft  te  ttt  tkemaelveei  lor  tntematiOBftl  trade  should  be  equipped  witlr 
a  general  bnt  accurate  knowledge  of  modern  teiideBcie&  In  goveimmeiktal 
Kgiiltion,  i:ii  order  that  later  ther  >uay  not  work  uAder  a  Mioondenstanding. 

The^  reffolatim  of  intematloiial  cemmerce  from  the  national  point  of  view,  in. 
suck  a  way  as  at  one  aad  the  same  time  to  protect  the  pabllc  intereot  and  to 
ftaterf^f«  least  with  the  condaet  o€  inrivate  huainess^  has  become  a?  seience. 
Ak  tbe  beginslngf  sueb  regnlatiioii  represented  no  scientific  prlBcii^.  The 
PQnK>8e  ef  ivfnilakkiii  of  trade  was  largely  the  natural  one  of  secujrins  reveme^ 
Tbe  Government  intended  to  make  commerce  froa^  abroad  bear  the  burdsiii  o£ 
g^Mtnaieptal  a<teiiDiatnitloii»  as  lar  as:  compatible  with  the  vecitiirement 
dameatlc  tvade.  We  ave  fhrnildav  in  this  cotiatry  wH^  the  asKient 
''Let  the  foreigner  pay  the  expenses  of  enr  Cto^eramtnt** 
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Because  of  its  purpose  to  secure  revenue,  public  regulation  of  trade  for  a 
long  time  could  not  be  carried  on  in  a  scientific  manner.  It  proceeded  from 
one  detail  to  another,  and  almost  never  worked  from  a  basis  of  principle. 
Througli  long  years,  governmental  regulation  of  trade  grew  simply  by  the 
process  of  accretion.  There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  to  overcome  routinary 
and  traditional  methods  of  doing  things ;  and  rational  reform  of  govenunental 
regulation  of  commerce  has  been  no  easier  to  achieve  than  other  improvements. 
Nevertheless,  the  struggle  for  simplicity  has  gone  on,  and  with  it  a  struggle 
for  uniformity.  These  years  of  preparation  for  our  present  interest  In  the  true 
nature  of  fiscal  regulation  of  trade  have  seen  a  long  and  interesting  series  of 
efforts  at  international  cooperation.  International  congresses  of  statistics, 
trade,  and  commerce  have  been  held  in  Europe  during  the  last  40  years,  and 
the  subject  matter  of  the  European  gatherings  has  in  turn  formed  a  large  part 
of  the  program  of  conferences  in  the  United  States  and  Latin  America.  As 
one  of  the  most  recent  examples  of  this  I  may  cite  the  International  CJon- 
ference  of  Commercial  Statistics,  held  at  Brussels  in  1913,  which  prepared  a 
commercial  statistical  schedule  for  international  use.  This  schedule  was 
adopted  by  the  International  High  Commission  of  the  American  Republics  at 
its  first  general  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  in  April,  1016,  and  it  is  likely  that 
it  will  be  adopted  before  long  as  the  standard  of  commercial  statistics  through- 
out the  hemisphere. 

A  course  of  study  in  the  field  of  fiscal  legislation  might  be  outlined  some- 
what as  follows:  Documentation;  consular  activities;  port  dues;  methods  of 
appraisal;  classification,  for  practical  and  statistical  purposes. 

Obviously,  some  of  these  topics  are  of  less  importance  than  others.  The 
subject  of  port  dues  has  much  less  significance  than  those  of  classification  and 
appraisal.  The  mastery  of  the  technic  of  customs  documentation  is  simpler 
than  a  grasp  of  the  duties  of  consular  ofiicers.  The  student  must  be  well 
grounded,  in  the  underlying  theory  of  tariff  legislation  and  fiscal  regulation, 
and  this  presupposes  some  fair  knowledge  of  contemporary  economic  theories 
and  political  temdencies,  as  well  as  of  the  economic  history  of  the  United 
States.  Mere  study  of  the  documents  will  hardly  help  him  without  this  broad 
foundation  of  principle. 

The  class  should  become  acquainted  with  types  of  official  invoices  and 
manifests,  taking  up  at  the  same  time,  by  way  of  comparison,  railway  and 
shipping  companies'  Invoices,  manifests  and  bills  of  lading.  Collections  of 
these  consular  documents  may  be  secured  directly  from  the  consular  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  nations,  but  they  are  to  be  found  in  various  public 
documents  and  trade  cyclopedias. 

The  consular  regulations  of  the  United  States  and  summarized  translations 
of  the  consular  regulations  of  the  leading  commercial  countries  should  be  put 
In  the  hands  of  students.  Even  though  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  require  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  all  the  regulations,  the  more  Important  consular  duties 
should  be  thoroughly  described. 

The  difliculty  in  studying  the  subject  of  port  dues  arises  from  their  endless 
variety  in  terminology.  Incidence,  and  Jurisdiction.  The  requirements  of  the 
larger  ports  should  be  studied  In  detail,  and  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  reference  should  be  had  to  the  excellent  report  entitled,  "  Ports  of 
the  United  States,"  by  G.  M.  Jones,  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  33,  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington.  1916.  The  latest  edition  of  the  navigation  laws 
should  be  studied  in  this  connection. 

Of  course,  for  the  study  of  methods  of  appraisal,  thorough  and  Intelligent 
use  must  be  made  of  the  United  States  Customs  Regulations.  A  codification 
of  these  regulations  is  In  process,  and  the  study  of  our  customs  system  will  be 
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greatly  facilitated  when  this  work  shall  have  been  completed.  Reference  may 
be  made  in  this  connection  to  the  excellent  reports  published  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  recent  yeara 

The  report  of  the  Inter-American  High  Commission,  Foreign  Trade  Council, 
of  the  American  Manufacturers*  Export  Association,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  the  International  Congresses  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and 
many  of  the  excellent  publications  of  the  Pan  American  Union  should  be  at  hand 
in  carrying  on  such  work.  A  good  collection  of  the  translations  of  the  tariff 
laws  of  the  world  is  also  essential. 

As  to  classification,  the  student  must  be  shown  how  systems  of  classification 
were  constructed,  or  more  accurately,  how  they  have  been  developed  in  the 
way  most  convenient  for  administrators  and  legislators.  Frequent  and  careful 
use  of  tariff  statistics  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  system  of  statistical 
classification,  and  the  student  should  be  introduced  to  all  the  official  statistical 
publications  of  the  leading  commercial  countries  of  the  world.  It  will  be 
worth  the  instructor's  while  to  secure  as  complete  a  collection  of  the  most  recent 
of  these  official  bulletins.  He  should  note  that  they  are  sometimes  to  be  found 
as  appendices  to  the  reports  of  the  ministers  of  finance,  rather  than  as  separate 
publications.  Tariff  classification,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
might  profitably  be  studied  in  the  reports  of  hearings  before  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  on  Finance,  of  the 
Senate.  -,; 

Some  slight  knowledge  of  the  fiscal  administrative  codes  which  obtain  in' 
many  countries  governed  under  the  system  of  modem  Roman  law  will  be  de- 
sirable, if  the  student  expects  to  understand  the  by-no-means- simple  procedure 
occasionally  necessary  in  fiscal  cases.  : 

The  bibliography  of  fiscal  and  customs  legislation  and  regulation  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  three  groups : 

I.  Texts  of  national  legislation  and  regulation. 

II.  Texts  of  international  agreements  and  the  proceedings  of  international 
conferences  on  the  uniformity  of  legislation  and  regulation. 
III.  Manuals  and  treatises  of  administrative  law. 

There  follow  a  few  titles,  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing.  The 
list  is  merely  suggestive,  even  for  the  United  States.  Attention  has  been  given 
to  Latin  America  rather  than  to  Europe,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  fiscal 
literature  of  Europe  Is  well  indexed  in  such  bibliographies  as  that  contained 
in  Prof.  Taussig's  manual.  ^ 
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DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCIAL  POLICIES. 


Report  on  Trade  juid  TariflFs  in  Brasil.  Uruguay,  Arg^tlna,  Chile,  Bolivia,  and  Pero. 


By  Simon  Lttman, 
Profes9or  of  Economics,  University  of  Illinois, 
The  purpose  of  the  conrses  on  *'  Domestic  and  foreign  commercial  policies  ** 
should  be: 

1.  To  bring  out  deariy  the  relationship  between  the  public  and  the  private 
aspects  of  business. 

2.  To  determine  the  aims  and  the  limitations  of  governmental  trade-shaping 
activities. 

3.  To  consider  the  methods  and  agencies  used  by  the  State  and  by  other 
public  authorities  in  order  to  control  and  to  promote  commerce. 

4.  To  give  students  a  comprehensive  understanding  as  to  what  business  men 
must  do  or  refrain  from  doing  in  order  to  conform  to  governmental  require- 
ments at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  to  familiarize  them  with  the  functions 
and  the  work  of  those  institutions  from  which  merchants  may  obtain  guidance 
and  assistance  in  the  pursuit  of  their  legitimate  business  enterprises. 

The  course  on  domestic  commercial  policies  should  begin  with  an  analysis 
of  domestic  trade  and  with  a  discussion  of  its  various  forms  (wholesale,  retail, 
mail  order,  etc.)  in  so  far  as  these  give  rise  to  and  are  affected  by  legislative 
enactments,  judicial  decisions,  and  administrative  acts.  The  instrucfor,  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  policies  and  not  on  technical  details, 
should  then  review  the  measures  which  have  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  the  free  play  of  competition  and  of  preventing  unfair  methods  and 
frauds.  Some  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed  are  these:  The  regulation  of 
markets,  of  stock  and  produce  exchanges,  of  warehouses  and  elevators ;  classlfl- 
catlon  of  grain  and  of  cotton  into  grades ;  the  crop-reporting  system ;  provisions 
regarding  standard  weights  and  measures;  pure  food  and  drug  legislation; 
protection  of  patents  and  trade-marks;  antitrust  legislation;  decisions  regard- 
ing price  maintenance,  use  of  trading  stamps,  misleading  advertising;  false 
statement  laws;  bulk  sales  laws;  the  bankruptcy  act.  The  concluding  part  of 
the  course  should  consider  chambers  of  commerce  and  similar  nontrading  as- 
sociations of  merchants  as  well  as  various  governmental  bureaus,  departments, 
and  commissions  d^ing  with  domestic  trade. 
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It  is  desirable  to  have  two  courses  on  foreign  commercial  policies.  In  the 
first  course  the  nature,  the  significance,  and  the  essential  characteristics  of 
foreign  commerce  as  distinct  from  domestic  trade  should  be  brought  out.  The 
subject  matter  may  then  be  presented  in  the  following  sequence : 

(a)  Tariff  as  one  of  the  most  important  manifestations  of  a  country's  com- 
mercial policy;  changes  in  theories  and  in  policies  (mercantilists,  physiocrats, 
classical  and  national  schools  of  political  economy) ;  balance  of  trade  versus 
fiscal  balance;  arguments  for  free  trade  and  for  protection  (economic,  social, 
political,  military) ;  protection  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures;  different  kinds 
of  customs  duties;  import,  export,  specific,  ad  valorem,  countervailing,  etc.; 
incidence  of  taxation  by  means  of  customs  duties;  bounties;  prohibitions  of 
imports  and  of  exports;  the  making  of  the  tariff;  tariff  commission;  tariff 
systems — autonomous,  general  and  conventional,  general  and  preferential,  maxi- 
mum and  minimum;  commercial  treaties — ^their  nature  and  scope;  European 
and  American  interpretation  of  the  most-favored-natlon  clause;  dumping. 

(b)  Navigation  policies;  the  merchant-marine  question;  regulation  of  ship- 
building and  of  shipping;  shipping  subsidies;  discriminating  duties  on  vessels 
and  their  cargoes;  traffic  agreements  of  ocean  carriers;  (]k>vernment  owner- 
ship of  ships;  improvements  of  rivers  and  of  harbors;  control  of  terminal 
facilities ;  port  charges ;  taxation  of  shipping. 

(e)  Trade-promoting  activities  and  institutions  in  foreign  countries  and  in 
the  United  States ;  consular  service ;  duties  and  functions  of  consuls,  of  com- 
mercial attach^,  of  trade  commissioners ;  legislative  committees  and  executive 
d^>artments  and  bureaus  devoted  to  the  furthering  of  foreign  commerce ;  the 
organization  and  the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Commerce;  cooperation 
for  the  development  of  foreign  trade;  Federal  Reserve  Law  and  trade  con- 
nections ;  branch  banks  in  foreign  countries. 

(<f)  Regulations  affecting  commercial  travelers,  samples,  trade-marks,  credit, 
and  collections. 

The  second  course  should  be  historical  in  character  and  should  consider 
changes  in  the  commercial  policies  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  leading 
foreign  nations.  Study  should  also  be  made  of  the  after-war  commercial  prob- 
lems and  of  the  ways  to  solve  them.  If  no  separate  course  is  offered  on  customs 
administration,  additional  topics  to  be  treated  are  the  work  of  the  custom- 
house, bonded  warehouses,  drawbacks,  etc. 

A  half-year  semester,  three  hours  a  week,  should  be  spent  on  each  course. 
The  time  for  giving  these  courses  would  depend  upon  correlation  with  other 
parts  of  the  curriculum ;  however,  under  no  circumstances  does  it  seem  advis- 
able to  give  them  before  the  Junior  year.  The  course  on  domestic  commercial 
polidee  should  precede  and  should  be  regarded  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  first 
course  on  foreign  commercial  policies.  If  the  subjects  are  taught  in  the  Junior 
year,  the  second  course  on  foreign  commerce  may  be  given  either  concurrently 
or  in  the  senior  year. 

The  students  undertaking  this  work  should  be  well  versed  in  principles 
of  economics  and  have  a  knowledge  of  economic  geography  and  of  economic 
history.  A  careful  coordination  of  these  courses  with  those  on  commercial 
law,  on  fiscal  legislation,  and  on  business  organization  and  operation  is  highly 
desirable  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplications. 

The  courses  may  undergo  contraction  or  expansion  in  the  presentation  of 
certain  parts,  dependent  on  the  fact  as  to  what  additional  courses  are  offered 
on  such  topics  as  diplomatic  and  consular  service,  customs  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration, ocean  transportation,  credit  and  collections,  and  exporting  and  la^ 
porting.  ^ 
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Students  flhoulfl  be  required  to  read  the  current  literftture  on  th^  siA>ject;  te- 
ports,  bulletins,  periodicals  issued  by  titie  Govemmeut  fis  wetl  as  by  trade 
organizatioDS  and  associatioDS. 

Tiierc  is  no  single  volume  which  can  be  used  as  a  text  for  the  outlined  course 
on  domestie  commercial  polidefik  The  subject  may  be  covered  by  referring 
the  students  to  various  parts  of  the  books  listed  l>elow. 

For  the  first  course  on  foreign  trade,  Pile's  **  International  Commercial 
Policies  "  gives  a  concise  and  systematic  presentation  of  some  of  the  important 
problems  to  be  discussed.  The  first  edition  of  this  boolc  was  published  in  190T 
and  it  is  in  need  of  a  revision,  a  number  of  its  chapters  being  out  of  data 
Taussig^s  **  Tariff  History  of  the  United  States  "  may  be  used  for  one  part  of 
the  second  course  on  Foreign  Trade,  the  other  partd  to  be  covered  by  means 
of  assigned  readings 
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PART  II.  GOVERNMENT. 


THE  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

By  Earl  Willis  Cbecbaft, 
Profe99or  of  PoUtieal  Science  and  Eoonomica,  Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
The  examinatloDs  which  are  given  by  the  State  Department  to  applicants  for 
positions  in  consular  service  include  the  following  subjects: 
I.  International,  maritime,  and  commercial  law. 
II.  Political  and  commercial  geography. 

III.  Arithmetic. 

IV.  Modern  languages. 

V.  Natural,  industrial,  and  commercial  resources  and  commerce  of  the 

United  States. 
VI.  Political  economy. 

VII.  American  history,  Government  and  institutions. 
VIII.  Modem  history  (since  1850)  of  Europe,  South  America,  and  the  Far 
East 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  no  single  course  of  lectures  which  a  school 
mlc^t  offer  will  cover  thoroughly  all  these  different  subjects.    Each  subject  in 
the  above  list  is  more  or  less  a  special  subject  in  itself.    The  faculty  of  a  large 
school  of  commerce  is  composed  of  specialists  in  each  of  these  lines.    There- 
fore the  student  who  would  prepare  for  the  consular  service  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  take  a  nurab^  of  courses  under  different  instructors  instead  of  expect- 
ing to  find  one  course  answering  for  all. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  the  consular  service  should  enter  a 
school  of  commerce  or  department  of  economics  and  pursue  studies  in  those 
courses  which  most  nearly  fit  the  prescribed  subjects  which  are  made  the  basis 
for  the  entrance  examinations  at  Washington. 

In  meeting  the  requirements  in  international  law,  several  uniyersities  offer 
courses  on  the  principles  of  international  law  and  an  advanced  course  in 
treaties  and  the  treaty-making  p6wer.  In  addition  to  these  courses,  there 
are  two  courses  of  one  semester  each  which  bear  directly  on  the  organization 
of  the  consular  and  diplomatic  service  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  diplomatic 
and  consular  representatives  in  the  protection  of  citizens  and  property  abroad. 

Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Carr,  the  Director  of  the  Consular  Service,  has  perhaps  cor- 
rectly stated  the  true  situation  relative  to  the  inadvisability  of  any  university 
expending  a  large  amount  in  establishing  a  school  for  the  consular  and  diplo- 
matic service.  In  discussing  this  subject  at  the  Conference  on  Training  for 
Foreign  Service,  held  at  Washington,  December  31,  1915,  Mr.  Carr  said : 

I  think  it  may  well  justify  serious  consideration  as  to  how  many  courses  you 
can  maintain  in  your  universities — that  is,  courses  additional  to  the  regular 
courses  in  the  university — ^for  preparation  for  this  particular  work ;  but  there 
Is  a  way  in  which  I  think  our  need  can  be  met,  and  very  much  greater  needs 
be  met,  by  taking  advantage  of  and  meeting  the  condition  which  is  confronting 
08  now  with  reference  to  the  training  of  men  for  foreign  service  in  connection 
with  our  export  trade,  due  to  increased  business  with  other  countries  through 
private  enterprise.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  eligible  men  for  that  kind  of  work 
are  very  few,  and  in  this  connection  the  educational  institutions  of  this  country 
are  confronted  with  a  problem  which  they  will  have  to  meet.    From  what 
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have  seen  of  the  work  at  Harvard  and  in  the  school  of  commerce  of  New  York 
University,  it  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  perfectly  possible  to  combine  a 
course  of  training  for  the  American  Consular  Service  with  a  coui'se  of  training 
for  service  in  export  trade,  and  have  sufficient  dtmand  for  tliose  courses  to 
enable  them  to  be  maintained,  or  at  least,  a  reasonable  part  of  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  university  training  you  wouW  give  a  man  who  Is 
to  be  an  export  manager  or  an  international  banljer,  or  who  is  even  to  be  a 
salesman  abroad,  is  essentially  that  which  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Consular  Service.  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  furnish  the  foundation  for  the 
making  of  a  good  consul,  plus  some  specialization  in  international  law  and  in 
the  history  of  ti-eaties  and  similar  subjects.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  there  the 
bashs  of  a  work  which  cftn  be  done  and  will  meet  our  seeds  and  those  of  the 
new  field  of  foreign  commerce. 

The  following  courses  in  political  science  in  schools  of  commerce  will  be  seen 
to  coincide  with  the  list  of  subjects  which  are  made  the  basla  of  tbiB  oonsular 
and  diplomatic  examinations  at  Washington : 
I.  International  law. 
II.  Treaties  and  the  treaty  making  power. 
III.  Rights  and  duties  of  consuls. 

IV.  Diplomatic  protection  of  citizens  and  property  abix>ad. 
V.  Principles  of  accounting. 
VI.  Spanish,  French,  or  Gemum. 
VII.  Industrial  and  commercial  geography. 
VIII.  Political  economy. 
IX.  Commercial  law— law  of  contiacta 
X.  Commercial  law  of  Spanish  Amierica. 
XI.  American  government 
XII.  Europe  since  1870. 
XIII.  Current  international  problwns. 
The  completion  of  this  program  would  be  representative  of  approximately 
two  years  of  work.    It  is  not  necessary  for  Efpecial  students  to  hold  strictly  to  a 
set  course  for  three  or  four  years.    Special  students  naay  enter  and  take  what- 
ever courses  they  prefer.    However,  I  should  personally  recommend  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  Consular  Service  that  the  student  get  at  least  two  years  of 
general  collegiate  work  before  beginning  to  take  the  specialized  subjects  which 
have  been  mentioned  above. 

One  difficulty  about  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  salaries  of  the  lower  grades 
of  the  Consular  Service  are  low.  Men  who  Jiave  had  a  good  start  in  the  busi- 
oees  world  are  not  teispted  by  low  salaries.  Business  experience  is  no  doubt  a 
helj)  to  the  commercial  representative  of  our  Government  abroad.  According 
to  Mr.  Carr  it  is  joot  absolutely  essential  that  the  applicant  for  a  position  in 
the  Consular  Service  have  business  experience  to  his  credit.  The  right  kind 
of  educational  equipment  and  personality  are  the  prime  factors.  / 

But  wlUle  commercial  training  should  be  emphasized  in  fitting  men  for  the 
Oonsular  Service,  the  political,  diplonciatic,  and  governmental  side  must  also 
be  kept  prominent.  This  is  where  international  law,  diplomatic  history,  treaties, 
and  political  science  in  general  are  undoubtedly  important  branches  of  training 
iiot  only  for  the  consul,  but  Xor  the  secretary  of  legation  and  for  the  commercial 
attach^. 

It  is  fre(iuently  advocated  ttiat  business  experiesee  te  required,  bovreTer.  Mr, 
John  Hays  Hammond,  in  an  article  published  In  the  Forum  for  July,  1©16, 
advocates  tosiness  experience  not  only  for  consuls  but  for  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives. He  advocates  the  selectkm  of  consuls  witli  "due  consideration  to 
^  given  for  their  future  service  in  the  diplomatic  cott&  ;  so  that  ambassadors 
may  be  chosen  from  men  who  have  attained  distinction  in  the  Consular 
Service." 
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With  en  re«p©ct  for  the  vrlde  experience  and  inforamtlon  with  which  Mr. 
fiammoDd  writes,  it  will  not  detract  from  the  force  of  his  point  to  add  that 
a  httsiness  man  who  finds  hims^f  sodd^ily  placed  in  an  important  diplematic 
pofliftion  win  find  himself  seriouBly  handicapped  unless  he  is  informed  in  the 
ciAJeetR  of  history,  economics,  international  law,  and  diplomacy.  It  is  appro- 
l^ate,  t^refore,  that  the  Department  of  Btate  tms  attached  m«eh  weight  to 
tkese  subjects  in  the  entrance  examinations.  -^ 

One  rtarj  important  feature  in  addition  to  the  preceding  eonld  be  introduced 
iBto  the  university  course  of  training.  This  would  he  the  inauguration  of  a 
system  of  having  consuls  who  return  to  this  country  on  leave  lecture  before 
HasBOo  \Hi4ch  have  students  wirolled  in  preparation  for  the  foreign  service. 
This  would  place  before  students  and  the  regular  instructors  of  the  university 
first  liand  information  in  regard  to  tlie  commercial  opportunities  where  the 
«oi»u)s  are  located  abroad.  This  would  he  in  line  with  the  plan  offered  hy 
tke  National  Foreign  Trade  Oou&cil  relative  to  recommending  that  consuls 
Mtuming  on  leave  to  this  eoontry  appear  at  buslnees  conferences  and  con- 
ventloDs  for  the  puj^ose  ot  acQuainting  ^ese  bodies  with  hasiness  oppor- 
tenities  abread. 

Ofilciais  of  tlie  State  Department  hare  recommeBded  that  funds  be  provided 
to  enable  consuls .  to  attend  auch  conventions.  The  writer  of  this  arti<^e 
desires  to  express  the  hope  that,  as  tills  practice  becomes  perfected,  returntog 
eoQsuls  will  visit  edueational  inatltutioiis  where  conveniently  located,  and 
address  classes  of  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  foreign  service.  This 
IBiaGtiee  would  be  a  great  incentive  to  the  work,  of  the  lecture  room.  If 
cfaambera  «f  commerce  are  to  secure  the  services  of  our  consuls  when  tiiey 
return  for  a  temporary  visit,  there  seems  to  be  bo  valid  reason  why  tlMy 
should  not  be  provided  with  tiie  funds  to  enable  them  to  appear  in  the  more 
ifi^^ortant  and  centrally  located  schools  of  commerce  where  men  are  preparing 
to  enter  the  i(leBtical  kind  of  work  hi  wlrieh  they  themselves  are  engaged. 
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CIVICS. 

ImmigTation  and  Olfnaalilp^-Social  Legialatiem. 

By  Hattib  PI.UM  Wiixiams, 
A990ciate  Professor   of  Practical   Sociology,   University   of   NehrMka. 
I.  Immigration  and  citizenship, — It  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  suggest  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  composition  and  movement  of  tlie  population  of  a  country  1^ 
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fundamental  for  those  engaged  in  foreign  service  of  any  kind.  Upon  the  degr^ 
of  mobility  of  the  population  within  the  country  will  depend  very  largely  the 
desire  for  new  goods  and  the  facilities  for  distributing  them,  while  its  move- 
ment in  and  out  of  the  country  will  provide  opportunities  for  commercial  inter- 
course and  necessitate  diplomatic  relations.  Students  of  immigration  who  regret 
the  overemphasis  of  the  economic  factor  in  this  problem  nevertheless  recognize 
that  economic  opportunities  are  the  greatest  force  in  modem  times  in  drawing 
people  into  foreign  lands,  and  that  trade  currents  can  follow  migration  grooveg 
as  naturally  as  they  follow  the  flag.  No  one  has  yet  studied  immigration  as  a 
world  phenomenon.  It  is  still  thought  of  in  provincial  terms  as  a  problem  i)ecu- 
liar  to  the  United  States,  and  not  as  one  with  which  every  country  struggles 
more  or  less. 

The  supply  of  and  demand  for  inhabitants  is  a  basic  fact  not  only  in  the  move- 
ment of  population  but  also  in  the  development  of  markets  and  especially  in 
the  future  political  relations  of  the  countries  of  the  world.  In  the  B^r  East  a 
thorough  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  problems  arising  out  of  the 
pressure  of  population,  and  constructive  cooperation  with  those  countries  in 
formulating  a  program  of  relief,  will  go  far  toward  averting  a  clash  of  interests 
between  East  and  West.  In  Russia  and  the  South  American  States,  where  unde- 
veloped resources  wait  upon  an  increase  in  population,  the  problem  is  the 
reverse,  but  no  less  momentous  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world. 

No  less  important  is  a  recognition  of  the  various  racial  groups  which  make 
up  the  political  unit  or  State.  Everywhere  abroad,  where  assimilation  is  less 
complete  and  considered  less  essential  than  in  the  United  States,  foreigq  groups 
are  zealous  for  the  recognition  of  racial  distinctions.  One  can  readily  imagine 
the  loss  of  good  will  which  might  follow  the  refusal  to  take  note  of  this  race 
prejudice  and  to  classify  properly  various  racial  groups. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  purpose  of  the  course  outlined  above,  the  following  brief 
syllabus  is  suggested  for  Latin  America,  the  Far  East,  and  Russia : 

1.  Distribution  and  density  of  the  population. 

2.  Movement  of  population — 

1.  Birth  and  death  rates,  increase  of  population  and  distribution  of 

increase. 
2.  Migration— 

(a)  Internal  movement  of  population — 

(1)  Between  States^-causes. 

(2)  Between  rural  and  urban  districts. 

(3)  Causes  for  immobility  where  it  exists. 

(6)  Emigration — causes;  countries  sought;  attitude  of  gov- 
ernment and  public  opinion  toward ;  legislation  against ; 
treaties  controlling;  detailed  study  of  such  movement 
to  the  United  States. 

(c)  Immigration — sources;  causes;  character;  effect  on  coun- 
try :  social  status  of  immigrants ;  governmental  encour- 
agement; land  policy;  immigration  laws;  colonization 
societies. 

3.  Elements  in  population — 

1<  Native  stock — racial  classification. 

2.  Foreign  stock — imp<»rtance  to  national  life;  assimilation  with  na- 
tive stock ;  attitude  of  foreign  groups  to  each  other ;  admission 
to  political  rights;  citizenship  laws. 
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II.  Social  legislation, — If  one  were  to  single  out  the  factor  most  essential  to 
the  success  of  those  engaged  in  foreign  service,  he  probably  would  be  correct  In 
designating  it  to  be  the  ability  to  acquire  the  viewpoint  of  the  people  in  whose 
country  such  agents  are  located.  In  this  respect,  foreign  sej-vice  differs  from 
domestic,  if  not  in  kind,  at  least  in  degree.  It  is  not  merely  getting  the  view- 
point of  another  personality  in  his  own  group  but  understanding  those  who 
have  different  historical  backgrounds,  customs,  and  moral  and  ethical  standards. 

This  viewpoint  is  secured  partially  by  a  study  of  the  language  of  a  racial 
group,  but  ordinarily  the  attention  of  the  student  is  so  engrossed  by  the  pliysical 
process  of  learning  to  read  and  speak  that  he  loses  all  appreciation  of  the  soul  of 
the  people  which  language  is  supposed  to  express.  History  offers  another 
possible  avenue  of  approach  but  the  emphasis  upon  the  political  and  economic 
phases  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  institutions  and  laws  gives  an  inadequate  idea 
of  the  culture  and  ideals  for  conduct  of  the  people. 

The  chief  reason  we  object  to  certain  groups  of  foreigners  in  our  midst  is  not 
primarily  because  they  are  racially  inferior,  and  therefore  threaten  to  dilute  or 
degrade  our  American  stock.  Rather  is  it  because  their  business,  moral,  and 
ethical  standards  are  different  from  ours,  and  we  therefore  fall  to  understand 
their  conduct.  Measured  by  our  ideals  they  seem  to  lack  integrity,  and  other 
primary  virtues ;  while  we  in  turn  need  to  be  interpreted  to  them,  lest  rudeness 
and  boastfulness  be  our  outstanding  characteristics.  A  study  of  the  social 
institutions  of  a  people  and  the  legislation  controlling  them  will  help  in  under- 
standing the  standards  which  control  the  conduct  of  foreigners. 

The  following  types  of  social  legislation  should  be  familiar  to  every  student  • 
Laws  respecting  living  and  working  conditions : 
Factory  legislation — 

1.  Sanitation. 

2.  Hours  of  labor. 

3.  Wages. 
Social  insurance. 
Housing  conditions. 
Health  legislation. 

Laws  respecting  women  and  children: 

Conditions  under  which  they  may  work. 
Bkluoation — 

Schools — compulsory  laws;  illiteracy. 
Press — ^freedom  of. 
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Laws  respecting  the  family: 
Murriage  aud  divorce. 
Status  of  women  and  children. 
Laws  respecting  special  classes :  • 

Dependefit — Unemployed,  homeless  children. 
Defective— Feeble-minded  and  insane,  deaf,  blind,  crippled. 
Delinquent — Juvenile  delinquency,  adult  crlnae. 
The  work  outlined  above  must  be  conducted  as  lecture  courses  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  are  no  texts  which  adequately  cover  the  material.     Partic- 
ularly for  the  latter  are  sources  so  greatly  scattered  that  a  satisfactory  bib- 
Ifography  fs  not  possible  in  the  short  space  available.     Since  a  large  fund 
of  knowledge  Is  helpful  to  a  proper  ai)preclatlon  of  these  subjects,  they  should 
not  be  given  before  the  second  half  of  the  third  year. 
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IN'raStNATIONAL  LAW- 

By  Gjeobce  G-  Wilson, 
ProftfMor  of  Jntemational  Law,  Harvard  Vnivereity, 

The  miniimim  requirements  shonM  be : 

1.  International  law,  the  equivalent  of  tliree  hcmrs  a  week  In  cln5?s  for 

one  year. 

2.  International   relations,  covering  diplomatic   and   other  policie*?,  three 

hours  per  week  in  class  for  one  year. 

Whenever  possible  the  above  studies  should  receive  attention  to  a  total 
amount  of  18  hours,  or  the  equivalent  of  6  hours  a  week  for  8  years.  The 
emphasis  upon  different  aspects  should 'be  varied  according  to  the  special  line 
of  work  which  the  student  is  planning  to  enter.  These  studies  are  best  adapted 
for  students  of  junior  and  senior  prade  who  have  had  previous  training  in 
history  and  political  science  and  for  graduate  students. 

The  following  references  may  serve  as  a  convenient  starting  x>oint  for  stu- 
dents desiring  to  study  along  general  lines : 
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COMMERCIAL  AND  MAEITIME  LAW. 

Bj  L.  Russell  Alden, 

Commercial  law,  In  one  form  or  another,  governs  almost  nil  of  man's  actlvl- 
tlew  on  this  globe,  and  when  they  are  pursued  on  the  three-fonrths  of  the  earth 
that  is  sea,  they  are  controlled  In  their  maritime  aspects  by  the  maritime  or 
admiralty  law  In  addition.    Is  It  not  universally  true,  then,  that  all  men. 
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because  they  are  directly  concerned,  ought  to  know  the  general  principles  of 
this  law?  Success  in  business,  moreover,  is  conditioned  on  the  establishm^t 
of  mutual  respect  and  confidence  between  contractors,  and  the  stranger  the 
contractors  are  to  each  other  the  more  imperative  it  is  that  each  party  overcome 
the  other's  possible  suspicion  by  as  rigid  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  that  other 
as  his  insistence  upon  his  own  rights  is  vigorous.  Is  it  not  equally  true,  then, 
that  ignorance  of  the  laws  governing  trade  must  hamper  him  who  would  trade 
with  those  of  his  own  nationality  and  language  and,  in  increasing  degree,  him 
who  would  trade  with  foreigners  to  his  land,  his  speech,  and  his  native  view- 
point, customs,  and  peculiarities?  Every  man,  and  especially  he  who  would 
engage  successfully  in  foreign  trade,  should  know  the  legal  effect  of  his  acts 
and  conduct  his  business  with  full  knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing  when  he 
incurs  obligations  or  acquires  rights. 

Commercial  law  is  a  name  loosely  given  to  those  branches  of  the  law  which 
govern  everyday  transactions  in  business,  such  as  the  making  of  contracts,  the 
use  of  negotiable  paper,  the  formation  of  business  associations,  etc.  One  would 
think  that  a  working  knowledge  of  such  branches  of  the  law  would  be  common, 
at  least  among  so-called  **  business  men,"  if  not  among  the  people  at  large,  and 
yet  every  lawyer  in  active  practice  has  had  driven  home  to  him  again  and 
again  the  appalling  Ignorance '  of  otherwise  wide-awake  and  well-informed 
business  men  as  to  the  legal  effects  of  entering  into  a  partnership,  for  example, 
or  of  indorsing  the  check  of  an  out-of-town  visitor  in  order  to  accon^modate 
him  by  enabling  him  to  cash  It  at  the  host's  bank,  of  responding  by  letter  to  an 
offer  of  contract  made  by  telegram,  of  surrendering  a  deed  in  exchange  for 
purchase  money  paid  by  uncertified  check,  of  depositing  trust  funds  committed 
to  his  care  to  the  credit  of  his  personal  account  in  the  bank,  or  of  many  other 
'common  acts  too  numerous  to  mention.  Far  more  than  pessimists  could  be 
driven  to  admit  or  optimists  would  claim,  the  great  majority  of  men  and 
women  are  fairly  honest,  considerate,  and  accommodating  in  their  dealings 
with  each  other.  Were  it  not  so,  our  courts  would  be  overwhelmed  with  trivial 
disputes  over  questions  highly  difficult  of  decision,  and  every  man  would  have 
to  be  a  lawyer,  whether  he  would  or  not,  or  else  speedily  contribute  another 
example  to  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  As  it  is,  the  calendars  of 
our  courts  are  congested  with  preventable  litigation,  and  thousands  of  dollars 
and  unmeasured  assets  in  business  confidence  are  dally  squandered  through 
popular  ignorance  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  commercial  or  business 
law. 

What  do  we  advocate?  Universal  required  instruction  in -business  law  in  all 
high  schools  and  colleges.  Our  problem  here  is  particularly  with  colleges, 
where  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  taught  should,  of  course,  be  more  thorough 
than  among  the  young  pupils  in  the  high  schools  and  suited  to  the  maturity 
of  the  students  taught.  This  Instruction,  in  the  academic  and  scientific  depart-' 
ments  of  our  universities,  should  not  and  can  not  be  either  a  substitute  for 
or  a  competitor  with  the  more  arduous  and  thorough  training  of  the  students 
in  the  law  schools  who  intend  to  follow  the  law  as  a  profession:  nor  can  it 
be  given  the  same  number  of  hours  as  are  allotted  to  the  same  subjects  when 
taught  in  the  law  schools.  But  it  should  be  allotted  at  least  two  hours  a  week 
for  two  full  years,  if  it  is  expected  to  teach  anything  beyond  contracts  and 
negotiable  paper,  and  particularly  if  the  course  is  designed  not  only  for  those 
who  seek  a  general  knowledge  of  the  law  as  a  matter  of  education  or  who 
need  it  to  meet  the  requirements  of  examinations  for  the  consular  service,  but 
also  for  encrlneerlng  students  or  those  who  may  intend  an  active  commercial 
life.    And  this  should  be  the  minimum.    If  more  hours  can  be  allotted  to  this 
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field  of  stndy,  there  win  be  no  difflculty  in  using  them,  and  that  without  invit- 
ing any  well-grounded  objection  that  a  full  law-school  course  Is  being  built  up 
in  d^iartments  of  arts  and  sciences.  As  to  the  years  in  which  it  should  be 
offered,  they  should  be  the  two  final  years  in  the  course.  Much  of  the  law  is 
extremely  technical,  and  for  its  proper  understanding  demands  as  do  few  sub- 
jects maturity  of  mind  and  trained  iiowers  of  reasoning. 

Now,  as  to  the  method  of  instruction.  In  our  best  law  schools  we  have 
abandoned  the  old  textbook  method  and  liave  adopted  the  Harvard  case  system 
or  laboratory  method  of  teaching  the  law.  An  exclusive  use  of  this  method 
may  not  be  found  practicable  in  view  of  the  limits  In  time  and  the  extent  of 
the  field  to  be  covered  in  these  law  courses  in  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences.  But, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  employed,  it  should  be.  The  ability  to  state  from  memory 
abstract  principles  of  law  is  of  little  practical  use  to  one  if  he  is  unable  to 
tell  whi<*  principle  he  should  apply  to  a  given  string  of  confused  facts  suddenly 
calling  for  action.  Legal  difficulties,  as  they  arise,  seldom  bear  marks  of  text- 
book classifications  upon  them,  and  he  who  essays  to  solve  them  applies  the 
right  or  wrong  principle  at  his  peril.  The  instructor  should  bend  every  effort 
to  make  his  instruction,  by  specific,  concrete,  everyday  illustrations  and  exam- 
ples, practical  in  the  highest  degree. 

A  word  in  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  maritime  or  admiralty  law.   Students 

aspiring  to  the  consular  service  and  those  intending  to  engage  in  overseas 

commerce  need  a  general  understanding  of  the  laws  of  the  sea.     They  may 

never  be  called  upon  to  display  a  knowledge  of  the  steering  rules  or  the  laws 

concerning  collusions,  but  they  should  know  the  principles  and  rules  governing 

dmrter  parties  and  contracts  of  affreightment,  general  average  and  marine 

insurance,  salvage  and  the  other  main  branches  of  the  admiralty  law  governing 

daily  transactions  occurring  in  every  port  and  in  connection  with  every  sea 

venture,  principles  and  rules  differing  radically  from  those  governing  similar 

transactions  occurring  on  the  land.    Not  much  time  can  be  given  to  such  a 

subject  in  the  kind  of  course  here  under  discussion,  but,  by  Judicious  selection 

of  matters  to  be  treated,  it  can  be  covered,  and  that  fairly  well,  in  8  or  10 

periods. 
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THE   ECONOMIC   BACKGROUND   OF   MODERN   WORLD   POLITICS. 

By  Abbott  Payson  Usher, 
Aasiatant   ProfeBsor  of  Economics,   Cornell   University. 

The  phrase  "world  politics"  is  unfortunately  vague,  and  in  this  country 
would  scarcely  possess  even  the  moderate  degree  of  precision  of  meaning 
that  would  be  suggested  in  Europe.  The  primary  economic  questions  in 
world  politicB  center  around  tariff  problems  and  expansion.  Expansion  may 
involve  actual  acquisition  of  dominion  or  merely  peaceful  penetration  of  a 
commercial  character.  Both  of  these  subjects  may  seem  to  be  rather  special 
topics,  but  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  them  in  that  spirit  The  great  issues  in 
economic  policy  are  most  clearly  Joined  on  these  questions,  so  that  the  study 
of  world  politics  really  involves  discussion  of  the  general  principles  of  economic 
statesmanship.  If  all  question-begging  implications  are  to  be  avoided,  one 
must  endeavor  to  discover  whether  there  are  any  general  prlnf*iples  that 
should  be  recognized  by  all  stateHmen.  It  has  long  been  the  ambition  of 
thinkers  to  formulate  principles  of  action  in  high  matters  of  state  that 
should,  at  the  least,  be  more  nearly  right  than  the  principle  or  absence  of 
princb>le  that  disfigures  much  political  activity.  • 
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This  dUieaBsion  of  general  priticlpLes  becomes  in  fact  a  study  of  tbree  <leflnite 
«y stems  of  eeonmnie  atatesmaiiabip — mercantilism,  tmreaoeratic  coliectlviam, 
and  libexalism.  Each  of  these  general  terms  must  be  interpreted  in  a  broMl 
i^irit,  and  many  div^rsitiee  of  tbou^t  will  be  found  imd^  tb%  ^neral  eo^er 
of  each  general  type,  bnt  tb^e  are  geoonda  for  making  these  very  general 
distinctions.  Mercantilism  is  a  type  of  pcriiUcal  thinking  that  la  esaentially 
empirical  and  naive.  It  appears  most  characteristically  tonday  in  the  crnde 
expansionist  policies  that  appear  in  all  countries.  The  other  types  both  purport 
to  be  "scientific"  systems  of  policy;  one  is  collectivifitic  and  in  many  cases 
autocratic,  the  other  is  disposed  to  emphaaize  the  mutual  interdependence  of 
aociety  and  the  individuaL  Although  the  distinctions  betwe«Q  these  system« 
^  thought  can  easily  be  exaggerated,  the  coUectivistlc  theory  really  turns  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  leaders  of  the  State  have  the  power  to  accomplish 
what  they  will ;  it  is  baaed  upon  a  theory  of  freedom  of  the  will ;  the  liberal 
iheory«  on  the  other  hand,  is  based  npon  the  idea  of  subordination  to  laws  of 
nature,  and  assumes  significant  power  of  accomplishment  only  when  action 
consists  in  an  application  of  natural  law.  The  liberal  theory  is  at  once  aa 
attempt  to  explain  the  paat  and  to  guide  statesmen  with  reference  to  the 
future ;  it  portrays  social  life  as  being  ess^itiaUy  an  adaptati<«i  of  man  to  his 
environment,  not  neglecting  his  power  to  transform  his  surr^Nuidings  but  find- 
ing the  facts  of  major  importance  in  hia  adaptations  This  interpretation  of 
history  naturally  places  a  notable  eni^acds  upon  many  kindred  aubjecta» 
geography  and  geology,  the  hiatory  of  inventions  of  industrial  importance, 
and  the  history  of  commerce. 

The  study  of  these  matters  of  g^ieral  principles  can  be  made  most  precise 
and  concrete  if  the  historical  metliod  is  followed,  and,  although  this  would 
lead  to  a  very  elaborate  presentation  if  carried  into  much  detail,  it  la  possible 
to  put  the  more  important  aspects  of  the  subject  before  the  average  sophomore 
or  junior.  Within  the  compass  of  an  undergraduate  course  it  is  not  wise  to 
attempt  uHHre  than  a  general  sketch  of  the  devel<^ment  of  these  three  modes 
of  political  thinking  in  England  and  Gennany.  So  many  ot  the  general 
notions  are  a  commonplace  in  modem  thought  that  a  brief  sketch  can  be  made 
to  appeal  to  students,  despite  the  genuine  difficulty  of  the  subject. 

After  the  general  discussion  of  policy  the  larger  aspects  of  tariff  history 
in  the  nineteenth  century  can  be  significantly  treated.  The  development  of  the 
German  customs  union  and  the  change  to  protection  in  1879  are  essential  to 
an  understanding  of  the  great  issues  of  the  century.  The  passing  of  the  pro- 
tective policy  in  England  is  an  important  topic,  and  it  is  desirable  to  give  some 
attention  to  the  subject  if  there  is  time.  Unless  the  course  runs  throughout 
the  year  It  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  find  time  for  any  adequate  treatment 
of  the  changes  In  p<rficy  in  England.  These  problems  can  be  most  significantly 
discussed  with  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  the  rivalry  that  developed 
between  Germany  and  England  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
particularly  wise  to  urge  the  dass  to  find  some  expiamition  of  tbe  industrial 
regeneration  of  Germany;  Is  It  to  be  exiHained  as  a  result  of  protection  or 
German  character,  or  Is  It  a  result  of  certain  general  industrial  and  commercial 
changes?  In  order  t^  stimulate  t^ouf^  on  this  subject,  some  presentation 
of  the  larger  a^iects  of  industrial  and  eomm^dal  history  must  be  ineUsded 
in  the  course. 

Carrying  out  the  idea  of  historical  presentation  of  the  problems,  the  subject 
of  colonization  is  also  most  advisedly  approached  ftx>m  the  historical  point 
of  view.  It  is  wise  to  concentrate  attrition  upon  the  dev^opment  of  African 
colonization  since  1885,  but  these  events  would  have  little  meaning  without  some 
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brief  sketch  of  the  larger  fentnreB  of  colonial  policy  in  the  earlier  periods. 
The  modem  problem  is  so  definitely  a  tropical  problem  that  the  study  can  be 
confined  to  the  conditions  created  by  European  contacts  with  countries  whose 
^fifnate  Is  nnmiitable  for  the  permanent  settlement  of  Europeans.  Many  deny 
the  existence  of  sincere  and  legitimate  motives  for  the  acquisition  of  dominion 
over  tropical  countries;  it  is  tkerefore  a  matter  of  some  moment  to  show  that 
the  principles  of  modem  liberal  statesmanship  are  really  fi'ee  from  the  taint 
of  selfish  pursuit  of  commercial  interests.  The  errors  of  judgment  and  the  too 
frequent  abuses  that  creep  into  a  weak  adminh^ration  make  it  somewhat  diffi- 
rtiU  to  place  the  development  of  sound  principles  in  proper  relief.  Particular 
em^iamie  iia«  been  laid  Qpon  the  history  of  the  Ckmgo,  l>ecause  it  illustrates  both 
the  futility  of  macy  suggestions  made  by  antie2;pausloui6ts  and  the  substantial 
progress  that  was  being  made  toward  the  establishment  of  a  better  system 
•f  eoloaial  administration  in  die  Tropics.  The  relation  of  the  Berlin  act  to 
the  Congo  urakes  the  study  an  essential  basis  for  the  discussion  of  the  inter- 
national settlement  In  other  parts  of  central  and  northern  Africa. 

It  is  possible  to  present  the  larger  features  of  these  problems  in  a  single 
semester,  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  full  Justice  to 
the  subject  Jn  that  length  of  time.  The  students,  however,  are  likely  to  regard 
the  subject  as  relatively  special,  and  it  might  well  be  difficult  to  enlist  their 
interests  in  a  full  yenr  course  until  an  academic  tradition  has  been  established. 
If  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  matters  of  Information  that  wouM  be  of  importance 
to  persons  preparing  definitely  for  administrative  or  commercial  work  in  the 
foreign  field,  It  would  be  absolutely  essential  that  a  full  year,  at  the  very 
least,  be  given  to  these  problems.  It  would  be  possible  to  make  two  courses, 
dealing  respectively  with  tariffs  and  colonies,  and,  if  vocational  Interests  were 
predominant,  the  additional  time  would  be  of  great  value.  Here  at  CJomell, 
students  are  required  to  take  elementary  economics  before  registering  in  other 
coun«es  In  the  department ;  and,  as  freshmen  are  not  allowed  to  elect  elementary 
economics,  students  in  the  arts  college  can  not  take  ottier  courses  until  their 
junior  year.  The  special  courses  in  the  department  t^ras  become  npper-dass 
courses.  I  believe  that  Juniors  have  been  more  numerous  than  seniors  in  ray 
course  on  world  politics.  Special  information  is  not  required,  so  that  it  is 
wholly  practical  to  give  the  course  to  a  mixed  class  of  Juniors  and  seniors; 
if  the  course  were  made  part  of  a  fixed  curriculum  it  might  well  be  given  In 
ttie  earlier  years  as  it  would  tend  to  stimulate  interest  and  habits  of  reflection. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  SINCE  1850  AS  A  STUDY  PREPARATORY 
FOR  FOREIGN  SERVICK 

By  St.  Geobge  L.  Sioussat, 
Profeaaor  of  Hietorv,  Vnivereity  of  Pennsylvania. 

Recent  years  not  only  have  brought  about  the  active  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  but  also  have  stirred  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  average  American  a  highly  increased  interest  in  European  history.  As  one 
faces  the  problems  of  reconstructing  the  social  order  or  tries  to  understand 
the  causes  of  the  World  War,  it  is  soon  realized  that  the  happenings  of  to-day 
can  not  be  explained  by  the  events-  merely  of  yesterday,  and  that  the  roots  of 
the  present  lie  deep  in  the  past.  One  finds,  moreover,  that  a  deeper  study  Is 
needed  than  that  of  the  daily  newspaper  or  the  popular  magazine  before  one 
can  begin  really  to  grasp  the  true  explanations  of  pres^it  conditions.  For 
those,  therefore,  who  wish  specially  to  prepare  themselves  for  foreign  service 
a  knowledge  Of  the  history  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
must  constitute  an  essential  part  of  their  intellectual  equipment. 

The  problem  of  teaching  or  studying  such  a  subject  as  this  is  chiefly  a  problem 
of  the  amount  of  time  available.  A  survey  of  the  subject  may  be  attempted  In 
a  single  college  "  course  " ;  for  advanced  study  and  research  a  lifetime  would 
be  all  too  short.  A  single  course,  however,  whether  pursued  in  college  or 
studied  privately  will  serve  to  accomplish  two  ends;  first,  to  outline  the  great 
topics  that  must  be  studied,  and,  secondly,  to  point  the  way  to  further  study, 
through  Information  as  to  books  in  the  special  subdivisions  of  the  field.  It  Is 
highly  desirable  that  such  a  course  on  the  period  since  1850  should  be  preceded 
by  a  general  course  on  the  history  of  Europe  before  1850,  in  order  that  an 
idea  may  be  gained  of  the  foundations  of  modem  Europe.  Otherwise  much  will 
have  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  value  of  the  single  outline  course.  But  such 
a  course,  whether  of  a  half-year  or  a  whole  year  In  length,  will  serve  only  as  an 
introduction.  With  this  the  ambitious  student  will  not  rest  content.  He  will 
see  the  necessity  of  greater  thoroughness  of  preparation.  Let  us  assume  that 
after  laying  the  foundations  of  a  general  education,  and  after  mastering  at  least 
one  foreign  language,  he  will  devote  the  last  two  years  of  college  to  a  really 
adequate  study  of  a  more  specialized  character,  and,  if  possible,  wiU  continue 
his  work  Into  some  years  of  graduate  study.  For  such  a  student  there  is  open 
a  choice  of  fields  embarrassing  in  their  richness  and  fascination.  He  will  pro- 
ceed to  combine  with  theoretical  treatment  the  historical  approach  to  the  great 
divisions  of  economic  and  social  science. 
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First  may  be  noted  the  Importance  of  the  geography  and  geology  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Upon  this  basis  rest  the  development  of  agriculture  and  the 
production  of  raw  materials.  Does  farm  ownership  or  farm  tenancy  prevail? 
Is  the  food  supply  sufficient?    What  are  the  export  crops?  • 

Another  factor  is  that  of  population.  Only  through  an  historical  approach 
can  the  racial  animosities  that  threaten  the  peace  of  Europe  be  understood. 
What  is  the  significance  of  the  birth  rate?  What  are  the  causes  of  emigration? 
To  what  extent  do  religious  difficulties  interfere  with  the  orderly  pursuit  of  life? 

Closely  allied  is  the  labor  question.  What  is  the  standard  of  living,  and  is 
this  changing?  How  is  labor  organized?  What  theories  or  philosophies  govern 
the  labor  class?  The  rise  and  development  of  the  diflCerent  types  of  socialism 
constitute  a  field  for  investigation  the  importance  of  which  is  still  little  appre- 
ciated by  many  business  men  in  America. 

Similarly  the  development  and  organization  of  manufactures  must  be  studied. 
To  what  extent  has  the  modem  industrial  system  really  penetrated  Russia? 
How  have  the  Grermans  so  successfully  invaded  other  countries  in  the  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  industries?  What  are  the  sources  of  capital?  What  is 
the  status  of  the  organization  of  industry?  What  is  the  attitude  of  the  Gov- 
ernment toward  combinations  of  capital?  What  are  the  relations  of  capital 
and  labor  and  how  controlled  by  the  Government? 

In  direct  relation  to  all  the  preceding  must  be  the  study  of  transportation. 
What  are  the  routes  of  commerce  and  what  determines  these?  To  what  extent 
are  internal  waterways  used?  What  is  the  history  of  the  railroads,  are  they 
oi»Tied,  operated,  or  controlled  by  the  Government?  What  countries  of  Europe 
are  under-developed  in  respect  to  railroads?  What  lessons  can  America  learn 
from  Europe? 

•No  less  important,  indeed  inextricably  Involved  with  the  foregoing,  is  the 
matter  of  finance.  In  each  country  the  matter  of  revenues  and  expenditures, 
the  public  debt,  the  taxes,  the  currency  and  banldng  systems,  the  institutions  of 
credit,  both  commercial  and  agricultural,  will  be  the  cause  of  much  anxious 
thought  to  the  next  generation.  The  question  of  tariff  will  come  in  for  new 
consideration. 

To  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  will  the  problems  of  social  betterment 
be  in  tlie  forefront,  such  as  the  control  of  poverty,  crime,  and  disease,  and  the 
development  of  insurance  against  old  age,  illness,  and  unemployment,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  finding  employment,  and  vocational 
education. 

Further,  the  student  must  learn  from  the  history  of  Europe  how  the  great 
peoples  have  governed  themselves.  The  oldest  of  constitutional  States,  Great 
Britain,  has  seen  during  the  war  a  most  radical  extension  of  the  suffrage;  Just 
before  the  war  it  saw  both  a  radical  change  in  the  position  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  enactment  of  a  code  of  social  reform  the  purport  of  which  is  yet  hardly 
understood. 

Finally,  there  must  be  studied  the  international  relations  of  Europe;  the  un- 
stable edifice  of  the  "  balance  of  power  "  that  fell  to  pieces  in  1914 ;  the  evolution 
and  maintenance  of  the  German  military  state,  the  preparations  for  defense 
against  it,  and  the  conflict  of  the  alliances.  Closely  allied  therev^h  is  the 
problem  of  colonial  administration  and  the  conflict  of  rival  imperial  systems. 
The  piling  up  of  armaments  and  the  problem  of  naval  supremacy,  and  the 
efforts  to  arrive  at  a  means  of  adjusting  international  differences  without 
recourse  to  War  that  found  expression  in  the  Hague  conferences,  and  the 
failure  of  such  efforts,  demand  the  study  both  of  history  and  of  international 
law.  I* 
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Over  and  above  the  investigation  of  these  content-subjectg,  the  stndy  of  reoent 
Euro{>ean  history  ha«  to  offer  much  tbat  is  valuable  in  tlie  way  of  method. 
The  penetrating  studeait  must  master  the  use  of  statistics;  he  must  examine 
the  publishing  activities  of  governments;  he  must  know  the  location  and  the 
i^esouroes  of  great  libraries  and  the  publications  of  technical  societies.  He 
must  look  into  the  educational  institutions  and  the  educational  methods  of  the 
states  whose  minds  he  would  understand.  Himself  a  trained  man,  he  will 
discover  the  use  of  trained  men  in  the  service  of  the  modern  State. 

Besides  the  great  variety  of  subject  matter  that  confronts  one,  one  has  to 
reclLon  also  with  the  complexity  that  arises  from  the  great  nmnber  of  the 
separate  States  of  Eurc^w*.  A  selective  process  is  necessai*y ;  one  can  follow 
a  particular  subject,  sucli  as  the  development  of  finance,  throughout  all  Europe, 
or  he  can  study  many  phases  of  the  life  of  a  single  country.  The  important 
thing  is  to  know  something  of  the  whole  and  to  do  thoroughly  work  in  some 
restricted  field.  For  such  advanced  study  courses  in  history,  government,  inter- 
national law.  economics,  and  social  science  are  offered  by  all  the  larger  univer- 
sities. Such  advanced  study  will  be  most  profitably  pursued  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  ^xperte  in  the  respective  fields,  who  can  advise  also  as  to  the  proper 
oorrelaticn  of  elective  courses  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  particular  student.  The 
private  student  can  do  much,  however,  through  intensive  reading.  For  this  he 
will  need  bibliographical  aid.  Such  assistance  will  be  obtained,  at  least  by 
way  of  beginning,  through  reference  to  the  carefully  prepared  lists  of  books 
which  are  included  in  each  of  the  textbooks  oientioned. 

For  the  outline  course  on  the  period  since  1850  several  excellent  textbooks 
are  available,  of  which  four  may  be  mentioned  as  especially  suitable-, 

Hazen,  C.  D.    Europe  since  1815.    New  York,  Holt  &  Co.,  1910.    830  p. 

Hayes,  C.  J.  H.  A  political  and  social  history  of  modern  Europe.  VoL  2. 
New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1916.    582  p. 

fiehapiro,  J.  S.  Mmlern  and  contemporary  Bnropean  history.  Boston,  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  1018. 

Holt,  L.  H.,  and  Chilten,  A.  W.  The  hkitory  of  Enwyae  from  1862  to  1^14. 
New  york.  Macmillan  Co^  1917. 

Turner.  E.  R.    Europe,  1789-1020.    New  York,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1920. 

Of  these  the  first  and  the  last  are  stronger  on  the  political  side,  whiJle  the 
lecond  and  third  emphasize  the  economic  and  social  factors.  All  of  them,  how- 
ever, discuss  the  great  topics  that  must  be  considered:  The  development  of 
the  aeimrate  nationalities  of  Europe,  their  rivalries  and  the  "balance  of 
power,*'  national  imperialism,  the  progress  of  industrialism  and  democracy. 
All  except  the  first  discuss  the  causes  of  the  World  War.  For  the  special  his- 
tory of  the  war,  in  its  various  phases,  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  mass  of 
books,  an  excellent  guide  to  which  maj  be  found  in  G.  M.  Dutcher*s  "A  Selected 
Bibliography  of  Publications  in  English  Relating  to  the  World  War  ** ;  in  Mc- 
Kinley,  A-  E.,  "Collected  Materials  for  the  Study  of  the  War,**  Philadelphia, 
McKinley  Publishing  Co.,  1918,  a  compilation  of  high  value  to  every  student. 
Very  full,  but  without  any  helpful  critical  comment,  is  "A  Check  List  of  the 
Literature  and  Other  Material  in  the  Library  of  Congress  on  the  European 
War,**  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1918. 

HISTORY   OF  TfiS    LATIN- AMffiMC AN.  REPUBUCS. 

By  WiLUAM  R.  Shepherd, 
Professor  of  Historp,  Columbia  University, 

In  many  respects  the  rise  and  development  of  the  nations  of  the  New  World 
which  were  formerly  under  the  rule  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ace  of  ^GMt  interest 
and  value  to  the  American  student  They  represent  a  type  of  clv4ll||||iil  qalte 
distinct  from  our  own.    They  started  upon  th^  independpii  i 
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tiAlIgr  vt^tOQt  expertenoe  ia  aelf-ijovemiQent.  To  acquire  it,  tlueir  had  to  pass 
dnoosb  a  piyooeas  xA  ezperhaesitatijim  in  political  theories  and  pnu*tleee  -wliicb 
fe  mi^fie  of  its  kind.  Aa  a  laboratory  fat  tise  atndsr  of  raee  peoUems*  no  part 
oC  the  worid  is  licher  t^aa  the  region  of  Latia  America,  in  the  gzeat  majority 
i<  the  BapubMcs  the  popolffitioD  is  a  hlend  of  white,  ladiaD,  and  Negro.  The 
traits  and  customs  inherited  from  the  thine  ancestors  must  he  nndefstood  and 
qumaciated  by  Americaais,  if  thdir  relatioiis  with  Latin  Americans  are  to  t>e 
pnodocUve  of  mutaial  advantage.  Fvom  an  ^cooooote  stondpointt  the  sondii»ra 
OMtntaieB  luitie  been  laiuls  of  exploitation,  rather  than  areas  of  settlement  and 
defveioptneot.  Bich  in  natarai  jresonrces,  they  have  attracted  a  considerable 
amoant  af  capital*  but  not  innaigmtion  to  anything  like  the  extent  peqnired. 
M9fw  Ite  •e'veral  factors  of  natfonai  pnogBsss  have  operated  In  an  enrironment 
as  dtSefsnt  from  ^Mt  of  tte  United  Staies  offers  a  wide  field  of  profitable  in- 
«iilT- 

When  axrtM^^  noy  program  jof  stndy,  not  ooiy  most  ail  these  points  of 
Tariaooe  tram  oar  own  coaditft^tis,  past  and  i»eBentt  be  home  hi  mind,  but  two 
ootiooe  prevalent  aaiofig  «iir  people  nsst  be  guarded  against  One  is,  that  the 
lAtfn-Anerican  fcpnWos  should  be  viewed  In  a  pfitronizing  f ai^sion  as  localities 
«t  flouit  Iflapoxtanee.  The  other  ia,  that  iBAoee  both  they  and  tine  United  fitates 
ane  aftoated  in  the  Western  fiemiaphere  and  have  republican  forms  of  giovem- 
SMOt,  American  etaadanda  of  judgment  lAonid  be  applied  to  tbemu  The  subject, 
nemrthelefia,  shouid  be  approacbed  ffom  the  standpoint  of  the  Mstoory  of  oar 
awn  eoantry,  not  in  order  to  fitvess  evidencea  <^  idmUarity*  bnt  to  emphaaize 
ckaneteriatics  of  essential  anlikeaieuu  and  henee  to  asoertain  how  the  two  types 
of  eLfOizaiMm  way  be  adjusted  benefldally  to  each  other. 

AaanmiAg  that  tiMe  atndent  has  been  thoronghly  ^oimdad  in  the  history  of 
the  United  states,  the  episodes  la  that  hidory  arfaich  suggei^  a  possible  eoa- 
aactkm  with  the  coucee  cf  events  in  Latin  America  abould  be  utilized  as  ▼aata^e 
grounds  from  which  the  survey  of  the  latter  can  be  undertaken.  T^ue,  for 
example,  the  condition  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  at  the  time  of  the  American 
BeiHilut&an,  and  the  later  saslatlons  of  the  United  States  with  Spain  throagh  tlie 
cession  of  Louisiana,  would  afford  opportunity  for  a  consideration  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  during  the  same  period, 
with  the  idea  of  showing  to  what  extent  such  circumstances  were  responsible 
for  the  subsequent  overthcow  of  the  control  exonelsed  by  the  mother  countries 
concerned.  Then,  the  fact  that  the  United  States  became  involved  In  the 
atruggte  between  France  and  the  other  European  powers  from  1803  to  1815 
supplies  an  easy  transition  to  an  examination  of  the  relationship  of  France  to 
Spain  and  Portugal,  in  Its  bearing  upon  the  eailier  phases  of  the  wars  of  emanci- 
pation In  Hispanic  America.  The  Monroe  doctrine,  slmllaily,  furnishes  a 
audeus  about  which  the  story  of  the  rise  of  the  independent  republics  could 
be  woven.  Following  these  indications,  the  Mexican  War,  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  the  Ostend  manifesto,  the  Civil  War,  the  "VIrglnlus*'  affair,  the  Santo 
Doaiingan  episode,  the  attempt  at  American  Interference  in  the  Chi  lean -Peruvian 
War,  the  establishment  of  the  "  Pan  American  Conference,**  and  the  increasingly 
numerous  points  of  contact  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republics  of 
Latin  America  since  1889,  could  all  be  treated  as  centers  of  departure  for 
excursions  into  the  Intervening  history  of  the  Republics  themselves. 

For  the  purpose  of  collegiate  instruction  in  the  subject,  the  colonial  period 
need  be  examined  no  further  than  to  ascertain  the  general  situation,  political, 
economic,  social,  moral,  and  Intellectual,  in  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
dominions  at  the  outbreak  of  the  wars  of  emancipation.  After  a  few  intro- 
ductory sessions  devoted  to  this  theme,  the  story  of  the  national  development  of 
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the  Latin-American  Republics  from  about  1806  onward  conld  be  presented  to 
advantage  during  a  single  semester  of  three  periods  a  week,  preferably  in  the 
first  term  of  the  Junior  year.  If  desired,  it  would  be  easy  to  expand  the  work 
80  as  to  make  it  cover  both  terma  Given  the  existing  state  of  the  curriculum 
in  most  colleges,  however,  it  would  appear  more  serviceable  to  devote  the 
second  term  to  a  study  of  cont^nporary  Latin  America. 

In  the  excellent  "  Syllabus  of  Latin-American  History,"  by  Prof.  William 
Whatley  Pierson  (University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  1917),  there  are 
several  books  cited,  any  one  of  which  might  be  used  as  a  convenient  manual  for 
the  course.  It  would  be  advisable,  nevertheless,  for  the  teacher  to  prepare 
an  outline  of  those  phases  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  already  indi- 
cated, which  could  be  employed  as  actual  points  of  d^>arture.  The  syllabus 
in  question  would  supply  the  topics  needed  for  Latin  America.  In  addition 
to  these,  it  furnishes  a  working  list  of  the  more  available  books  and  articles 
for  reading  and  reference,  covering  both  history  and  present  conditions. 

Since  19 — or  if  Haiti  be  included,  20 — countries  are  Involved  in  any  general 
survey  of  Latin  America,  and  since  among  them  18  have  a  Spanish  origin,  it 
might  be  desirable,  after  deali^  with  the  period  of  the  wars  of  emancipation, 
to  take  up  in  more  or  less  detail  the  history  of  certain  typical  countries  in  the 
Spanish  group,  rather  than  attempt  to  handle  them  all.  The  list  chosen  should 
comprise  the  republics  in  and  west  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  with  which  the 
United  States  from  time  to  time  has  come  into  closest  contact,  and  a  number 
of  the  South  American  nations  as  well.  In  the  former,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  the 
Central  American  republics  viewed  practically  as  a  group;  in  the  latter, 
Argentina,  Chile,  either  V^ezuela  or  Colombia,  and  either  Peru  or  Bolivia, 
could  be  selected  to  represent  the  Spanish-American  countries.  The  history 
of  Brazil,  of  course,  must  be  studied,  not  only  because  of  its  intrinsic  im- 
portance, but  because  it  deals  with  the  Portuguese  element  in  the  evolution 
of  Hispanic  America. 

THE  STUDY  .OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NEAR  EAST  AND  NORTH- 

ERN  AFRICA. 

By  Abthttb  I.  Andbews, 
Professor  of  history  and  Public  Law,  Tufts  OoHege, 

The  Near  East  comprises  Turkey,  including  Constantinople,  Asia  Minor, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia ;  the  Balkan  States,  including  Greece ;  the  Caucasus, 
Persia,  Egsrpt,  and  northern  Africa.  Russia  must  also  have  some  consideration. 
This  is  the  Mohammedan  East,  past  and  present ;  a  Mohammedan  world,  some- 
times united  but  more  often  as  divided  against  itself  as  is  the  Christian  world. 
For  centuries  now  Mohammedanism  has  been  the  one  most  constant  factor  and 
element  of  this  Near  Elast  Every  factor,  however,  must  be  taken  into  account, 
political,  economic,  social,  historical,  racial,  religious,  in  the  case  of  every 
nationality.  The  student  preparing  for  for^gn  trade  must  systematize  his  study 
in  every  way  possible  and  assign  an  amount  of  time  to  each  commensurate  with 
its  relative  Importance. 

The  first  of  these  factors  is  the  purely  hlstoricaL  Nowhere  in  the  world  does 
the  historical  background  count  for  more  than  in  the  Near  East.  The  prestige  of 
history  is  what  sustained  the  Turk  in  power.  The  episodes  of  Serbian,  Bulgarian, 
Roumanian,  Georgian,  and  Armenian  history  which  these  nationalities  cherish, 
they  cherish  with  a  tenacity  that  we  must  appreciate,  if  we  are  to  understand 
them  and  their  interests.  Possibly  most  important  of  all  are  the  Greek  tradi- 
tions which  have  shaped  the  policies  of  Greek  rulers,  kings,  or  ministers.    It 
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Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Greek  and  the  Armenian,  the  Serb»  the  Bulgai; 
and  the  Georgian,  and  finally,  most  emphatically,  the  Turk  owed  their  social. 
Industrial,  and  economic  status  very  largely  to  the  current  of  history  that  swept 
them  together  the  way  it  did. 

The  geogruphicnl  factor  can  easily  be  nnderesttmated  in  considering  the 
history  of  as  well  as  the  conditions  of  the  Near  East.  The  student  must  know 
the  arrangement  of  mountain  and  river  valleys  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  the 
distribution  of  seas,  Red,  Mediterranean,  Aegean,  Black,  and  Caspian ;  of  gulfs 
like  the  Persian  and  of  straits  like  the  Dardanelles  and  Bosporus;  of  the 
river  valleys  of  Mesopotamia  and  Egypt  and  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  the 
Armenian  Plateau,  the  mountain  ridges  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Balkans  and  the 
Carpathians;  all  these  physical  features  have  influenced  and  will  influence 
economic  social,  and  political  conditions. 

Third,  the  economic  resources  of  the  Near  East  are  vastly  greater  than  is 
generally  understood.  The  variety  of  products,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duction, have  made  it  the  seat  of  empires  and  long  ago  fastened  upon  it  the 
eyes  of  imperial  dreamers  in  Berlin  as  well  as  in  Petrograd  and  elsewhere. 
The  story  of  Turkish  dominion  in  western  Asia  reveals  the  reason  for  the 
backwardness  of  the  development  of  these  resources,  mineral  and  agricultural. 

Most  complicated  of  all  the  factors  is  the  racial.  From  the  Balkans  to  the 
Caucasus,  from  the  Black  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  mixture  of  races  is  like  unto 
that  in  no  other  part  of  the  globe.  The  Caucasus  region  has  its  peculiar 
problems,  shared  only  partially  with  the  eastern  Asian  tablelands  or  the 
Mesopotamian  region.  Second  only  to  the  Caucasus,  the  Balkan  peninsula 
presents  differences  of  race  the  most  complicated  and  here,  of  course,  such 
differences  are  the  more  Important  from  the  fact  that  the  Balkans  are  at  the 
front  door  of  Europe,  not  in  a  comer  distant  from  civilization  but  vitally 
affecting  the  whole  of  Europe,  while  similar  conditions  in  the  Caucasus  or  in 
eastern  Asia  Minor  might  go  on,  as  history  has 'demonstrated,  from  bad  t« 
worse  without  seriously  interfering  with  European  affairs. 

The  religious  factor  is  by  no  means  the  least  important.  The  Christiaa 
element  is  found  in  every  quarter  and  so  is  the  Mohammedan.  Even  in 
Mesopotamia,  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  rivers,  are  the  Nestorians ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Mohammedan  element  In  the  Balkans  and  in  the  Caucasus 
needs  consideration.  It  will  not  do,  moreover,  to  stop  with  any  superficial 
distinctions.  It  may  make  a  very  great  difference  politically  whether  the 
tribe  or  nation  which  you  call  Mohammedan  is  Sunnl  or  Shiah,  or  whether 
a  people  are  Greek  Christians,  Armenian,  or  Georgian,  especially  in  Asia  Minor. 

A  possible  division  (the  figures  appended  suggest  relative  weight)  of  such  a 
course  based  upon  90  lecture  periods  might  conceivably  be  as  indicated  below: 

(4)  Ancient  empires  and  civilizations  (before  Alexander  the  Great). 
(3)  Greek  influence  in  the  Near  East. 

(2)  Roman  influence  in  the  Near  East 

(3)  The  Byzantine  Empire. 

(6)  Islam  and  the  Arab  conquests. 
(20)  The  Turkish  Empires. 

(18)  The  Balkan  peoples. 
(2)  Egypt  in  modern  times. 

(7)  Austria -Hungary  and  the  Near  East. 
(13)  Russia  and  the  Near  East. 

(5)  Northern  Africa. 

(9)  The  Near  East  as  a  focus  of  international  relations. 

Something  should  be  said  to  bring  out  the  salient  facts  concerning  the  great 
empires  of  antiquity  whose  seat  was  the  Mesopotamian  and  Egyptian  river 
valleys,  a  word  about  the  Greek  penetration  under  Alexander  and  his  successors, 
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aud  aooUier  OQnceraJng  tJie  Jnflaeoce  of  Rotne.  A  brief  study  of  the  BTEasdne 
clvilizatioii  should  be  followed  by  a  sniffieiently  dear  exposition  of  H<^iftBi- 
medimlsm  and  its  infloenoe  upon  the  peeves  accepting  it  There  i^ould  foe  a 
more  intensive  investigation  of  Turkish  institutions,  the  developoient  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  a  most  thorough  study  of  the  origins  of  the  Armenians 
and  Georgians,  the  Balkan  peoples  and  the  Balkan  States.  The  connection  of 
the  European  powers  with  the  peoples  of  tlie  Near  East,  involving  some  excur- 
sions into  European  diplomacy,  shoold  be  patiently  unfolded.  Up  to  about 
1700,  Constantinople  was  the  center  of  power;  since  then  it  has  been  the 
center  of  Intrigue.  Up  to  then,  from  the  Bosporus  had  gone  out  the  word  of 
law  eastward  and  westward,  northward  and  southward.  Since  then,  the  radiat- 
ix^  lines  point  tmcard  the  Bosporus  froB»  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Petrograil.  Tliese  interests,  economic  as  well  as  political,  of  each  Eluropeaii 
State,  including  those  of  the  Balkans,  in  any  quarter  of  the  Near  East  need  to 
be  set  forth  and  amply  explained  to  tbe  full  cempreh^ision  of  all  students. 

Under  these  topics  should  be  considered  the  economic  as  well  as  the  politieal 
conditions,  the  trade  routes  of  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  the  resources,  agri- 
cultural, mineral,  etc.,  of  various  seetions  during  ea(^  Important  period.  Prob- 
ably the  geographical  factor  w<mld  be  taken  up  first,  but  it  must  also  be 
referred  to  ref^atedly  as  the  trade  conditions  and  productivity  of  each  section 
oeed  to  be  noted.  The  diplomatic  factor  grows  in  strength  as  the  course  works 
down  into  the  ninete^ith  and  twentieth  centuries.  No  course  of  liiis  kind 
could  be  couH^ete  if  it  did  not  bring  out  the  economic  and  political  reasons 
why  the  Near  East  has  been  the  hotbed  of  so  maay  S^iropean  warn. 

The  hi^}ory  of  the  Near  East  and  Africa  can  be  covered  properly  in  a  mini- 
mum of  one  year  (two  semesters)  of  three  hours  a  week  of  lectures,  sup- 
plemented by  outside  reading.  The  preeentation  of  the  subject  should  be  a 
proper  compromise  between  the  chronological  and  the  topical,  with  increasing 
^nphasls  upon  the  later  periods.  Preferably  it  cdiould  come  in  the  junior  cr 
senior  year  of  college  work,  since  the  ne^  environment,  new  names,  new  races, 
new  conditions  are  apt  to  appall  the  less  mature  student.  Such  a  course  might 
In  some  colleges  be  combined  with  one  in  Russian  history  and  institutions, 
but  this  is  to  cramp  both  subjects.  Russian  history  should  be  studied  inten- 
sively, of  course,  by  any  students  of  the  Near  East  Th«i,  again,  it  ^diould 
be  preceded  by  one  course  at  least  in  general  European  history,  and,  if  possible, 
by  a  course  in  European  governments^  Sucdi  a  strong  European  background 
is  absolutely  essential.  Courses  in  transportation,  coB*nierce,  government, 
modem  languages,  and  the  like  might  profitably  be  pursued  simultaneously  with 
one  on  the  history  of  the  Near  East,  to  mutual  advantage. 
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THE  FAR  EAST  AND  AUSTRALASIA. 

By  Payson  J.  Treat. 
Professor  of  History,  Leland  Stanford,  Jr„   University. 

The  traveler  or  sojourner  in  a  foreign  land  will  profit  from  his  visit 
in  proportion  to  his  preparation  to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunity.  The 
man  who  knows  nothing  about  the  people  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  their 
history,  the  rise  and  development  of  their  institutions,  will  move  among  them 
as  it  were  with  a  film  over  his  eyes.  And  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  it  more 
important  for  the  American  business  man  or  Government  official  toi  be  familiar 
with  the  life  of  the  people  than  in  the  Far  East.  Because  we  possess  a  Euro- 
pean civilization  we  find  much  that  is  easily  intelligible  as  we  travel  in  Europe, 
in  South  America,  or  in  Africa,  where  all  the  lands  are  under  European  con- 
troL  Moreover,  in  high  school  and  college  the  history  of  European  States  is 
offered  to  the  students.  But  in  Eastern  Asia,  as  well  as  in  Turkey  and  Egypt, 
the  American  comes  in  contact  with  ancient  civilizations  which  present  few 
points  of  contact  with  his  own,  except  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  modified 
in  the  recent  years  of  European  Intercourse.  In  India  and  Indo-China,  the 
East  Indies,  China  and  Japan,  the  American  can  not  interpret  native  life  in 
terms  of  his  western  experience.  He  must  know  something  of  the  history  of 
the  people  and  their  civilization.  This  can  be  obtained  best  through  study. 
Rarely  d^es  a  man  on  the  ground  have  time  for  thoughtful  reading,  although 
he  acquires  a  mass  of  detailed  information  through  experience.  It  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  American  college  to  offer  instruction  which  may  help  such 
studentB  as  enter  the  foreign  trade  or  the  Government  service  to  understand 
tte  new  environment  in  which  they  must  serve. 

Australasia  presents  a  far  simpler  problem.  There,  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  the  American  finds  a  purely  British  people  engaged  in  mastering  a  con- 
tinent, as  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  done  and  are  doing. 
The  civilization  is  British,  modified  by  certain  local  natural  conditions.  The 
history  of  the  people  is  economic  and  social  rather  than  military  and  political. 
The  American  who  knows  English  history  and  is  familiar  with  modem  social 
and  industrial  progress  can  easily  follow  the  dev^opment  of  the  British  people 
of  Australasia. 

A  college  course  in  these  fields,  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  Americans  who 
are  to  serve  abroad,  may  be  worked  out  in  several  ways.  A  program,  which 
has  been  in  use  for  14  years,  is  much  as  follows.  The  countries  of  Asia,  from 
the  Indus  River  to  Bering  Straits,  are  treated  in  one  course,  and  Australasia  in 
another  and  much  briefer  one.    In  the  former  course,  a  brief  historical  back- 
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Stomal,  with  reference  to  the  development  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  aad 
religious  ideas  of  the  people,  is  presented.  Then,  in  connection  with  the  Euro- 
pean possessions  in  t^  Far  East — India,  Indo-China,  Netherlands  India,  Si- 
beria— a  careful  study  is  made  of  the  way  in  which  the  conquest  or  occupation 
was  effected.  This  calls  for  a  special  study  of  the  rise  of  the  British  Empire 
in  India.  In  dealing  with  tl>e  indepetKlent  states  of  China,  Japan,  and  Siam, 
the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  events  since  the  estabiislimeut  of  treaty  rela- 
tions and  open  commerce  with  those  nations,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  As  the  discussion  advances  into  the  more  modern  period,  the  considera- 
tion becomes  more  detailed.  Special  emphajus  is  laid  upon  tlie  development  of 
foreign  rights  under  successive  ti*eaties,  and  upcm  the  growth  of  foreign  trade. 
The  course  will  need  a  certain  amount  of  readjustment  every  year  in  order 
t©  allow  for  a  consideration  of  Hie  most  recent  events,  anch  as,  U^r  example,  the 
Sino- Japanese  negotiations,  the  Far  East  in  the  World  War,  the  Lanslng-Ishil 
notes,  and  the  Washington  confer^ice. 

Such  a  course  should  be  offered  primarily  for  upper  classmen.  The  student 
will  profit  most  from  it  who  has  taken  cofirses  in  European  and  American  his- 
tory and  can  corr^ate  events  in  east  and  west.  A  study  of  unfamiliar  peoples, 
customs,  and  institutions,  caUs  for  a  certain  maturity  of  judgment  which  a 
freshman  rarely  enjoys.  As  a  preparation  for  foreign  service,  it  should  be  taken 
as  near  the  close  of  the  college  course  and  the  beginning  of  overseas  employment 
as  possible. 

A  course,  as  outlined*  should  be  allowed  at  least  three  hours  a  week  for  two 
semesters,  or  five  hours  a  week  .for  two  quarters.  If  it  is  desirable  to  confine 
the  consideration  to  eastern  Asia  alone,  omitting  India,  Malaya,  and  the  East 
Indies ;  then  one  semester  or  one  quaiter  would  suffice.  But  if  thouglit  is  given 
to  the  vastness  of  tlie  area  to  be  covered,  the  many  States  and  peoples,  the  two 
.great  civilizations  with  which  the  average  student  lias  had  no  contact  whatever, 
and  tlie  potential  in4K)rtaace  of  eastern  Asia  in  the  future,  then  as  much  time 
will  be  given  to  this  subject  as  to  any  of  the  major  courses  in  history  offered  by 
the  instituticffi. 

In  the  case  of  Australasia*  a  two-hour  course  for  a  semester,  or  three  hours 
for  a  quarter,  would  suffice.  This  would  give  time  for  a  study  of  the  history  of 
the  two  regions,  and  for  a  study  of  the  political,  economic,  and  sodal  life  of 
the  people  to-day. 
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POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Fbederic  L.  Paxson, 
Professor  of  History,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

For  practical  use  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade  and  business  the  background 
of  American  history  must  Include  two  main  groups  of  facts,  (1)  the  underlying 
historical  idedls  that  form  the  basis  of  political  discussion,  and  (2)  the  appli- 
cation, during  the  last  half  century,  of  these  ideals  to  the  changing  world  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  It  is  not  possible  to  understand  the  present  without 
constant  recurrence  to  the  ideas  and  events  of  the  last  three  centuries ;  and  it  is 
equally  impracticable  to  use  to  Immediate  advantage  the  history  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  1877  unless  the  connecting  links  between  thuat  year  and  the 
present  are  clearly  seen. 

The  history  of  the  colonial  period  and  the  constitutional  period  to  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  presents  a  picture  without  a  parallel  of  a  people  reduced  to  the 
simplest  terms,  pushing  their  organized  life  across  a  continent,  and  striving  in 
their  agencies  of  government  to  meet  the  problems  raised  by  their  dally  ex- 
istence.   The  big  problems  that  were  met  and  solved  were  those  of — 

(1)  A  practicable  freedom;  for  farmers  working  alone,  or  In  small  groups, 
were  free  In  fact,  and  there  was  neither  existing  power  to  bring  them  Into 
subordination  nor  desire  on  their  part  to  surrender  liberties. 

(2)  A  basis  for  r^resentation,  in  solving  which  they  had  no  option  but  to 
dweU  upon  the  equal  rights  of  similar  areas  or  groups  in  determining  their 
common  destiny ;  and  which  forced  them  to  drift  away  from  any  workable  basis 
that  the  British  Empire  could  understand. 

(3)  A  compromise  between  local  freedom  and  central  control,  which  was 
reached  when  the  13  colonies  formed  themselves  into  a  Federal  Republic  of 
enumerated  powers. 

Democracy,  representation,  and  federation,  as  thus  enumerated,  contribute  all 
the  basic  Ideas  to  the  history  of  the  United  States.  On  top  of  these,  the 
colonial  period  takes  Its  true  proportions,  giving  the  opportunity  for  democracy 
to  take  shape  In  the  wilderness  and  ripen  Into  self -consciousness. 
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The  American  Revolution  in  its  relation  to  representation  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  different  experiences  of  the  British  peoples 
astride  the  Atlantic.  We  are  now  coming  to  see  in  it  more  and  more  of  the 
reaction  of  frontier  democrats  against  a  society  whose  doors  were  nearly  closed 
and  whose  social  layers  had  become  stiff  and  impermeable.  Tlie  democratic 
revolutions  that  elected  Jefferson  in  1800  and  Jackson  in  1828  were  only  repeti- 
tions of  the  original  concussion  that  rent  the  British  Empire. 

The  growth  of  a  National  Government  in  America  between  its  inauguration 
in  1789  and  its  survival  in  the  Civil  War  provides  the  details  for  the  study  of 
federalism.  In  a  simple  people  the  place  of  any  Federal  Government  was  neces- 
sarily that  of  Judge  and  soldier  and  tax  collector.  The  really  important  per- 
sonal matters  were  local  in  cliaracter ;  and  just  as  our  colonists  detested  taxa- 
tion without  representation,  their  border-state  grandchildren  disliked  to  be 
subordinated  to  absentee  control.  The  States'  rights  principle  came  to  them 
at  this  point,  and  for  80  years  we  see  a  gradual  evolution,  as  society  became 
more  and  ever  more  complex  and  as  relationships  became  too  broad  to  be  con- 
trolled by  any  State. 

Before  the  death  of  John  Marshall  the  law  had  been  provided  for  as  broad 
an  extension  of  national  powers  as  necessity  might  dictate.  Slavery  and  terri- 
torial control,  and  land  and  railways  then  proceeded  to  dictate  that  necessity, 
until  at  last  the  balance  was  swung,  in  the  sixties,  from  a  Federal  Government 
prevailingly  local  in  emphasis  to  a  National  Government  encroaching  of  neces- 
sity upon  local  powers. 

In  the  groups  of  facts  related  to  these  processes  we  find  the  whole  vocabulary 
of  political  debate  in  America.  No  American  trader,  at  home  or  abroad,  can 
call  himself  informed  unless  he  understands  these  facts  in  their  correct  settings 
and  relationships.  Nor  can  he  use  his  information  to  best  advantage  unless  he 
sees,  in  much  greater  detail,  the  steps  by  which  the  new  Nation  has  broadened 
its  ramifications  since  the  Civil  War,  though  ever  preserving  its  organic  con- 
nection with  the  fundamentals  of  democracy,  representation,  and  federalism. 
Tlie  whole  world  to-day  can  have  from  this  phase  of  our  history  more  that  Is 
full  of  promise  for  International  reconstruction  than  it  can  from  all  the  rest 
of  history. 

In  the  40  years  just  past  an  industrial  society  has  replaced  an  agricultural, 
bringing  witli  the  change  alterations  In  kind  and  quality  that  are  not  yet 
appreciated.  Freedom  has  cea.sed  to  be  a  matter  of  little  law,  or  none,  as 
Jefferson  wanted  it,  and  has  become  a  matter  of  much  law  and  wise  law.  In 
a  crowded  world  the  right  to  be  free  is  matched  by  the  rights  of  others  to  be 
let  alone.  The  police  power  has  arisen  to  abridge  rights  that  ran  unques- 
tioned in  the  open  farms.  Our  States  have  been  made  over  in  the  process  of 
meeting  tliese  needs,  while  the  National  Government  has  unfolded  power  after 

Political  history  must  deal  with  new  varieties  of  facts  because  of  these 
changes  in  the  nature  of  government  and  can  not  be  prevented  from  taking 
on  an  economic  and  social  aspect.  The  tariff,  the  currency,  bankhig,  railroad 
and  corporation  control,  and  social  legislation  have  all  crowded  into  the  halls 
of  internal  politics,  while  the  subject-matter  of  international  relations  has 
become  each  year  more  completely  a  problem  of  trade  relationships. 

The  American  abroad  needs  to  know  the  relation  of  his  country  to  all  those 
curroits.  He  needs  to  see  how  a  tariff  in  the  United  States,  perhaps,  may  cur- 
tall  an  export  business  in  a  neighbor  country  and  by  reiluclng  its  people  to 
indig^ice  cut  off  their  buying  power  so  greatly  as  to  stop  their  imports  from 
a  second  neighbor,  whereby,  through  the  double  cessation  of  trade,  a  third  power 
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wasLj  find  itas  ships  lytn?  &apty  «nd  rtsneeded  at  its  docks  and  Its  sli^^mids 
BO  lon«:er  able  to  buy  the  steel  and  Iron  of  the  American  minera  The  world 
has  become  complex — so  complex  that  only  an  historical  Interpretation,  re- 
faiforced  by  all  that  economics  and  soc]<Ho^  and  political  sci^Ke  can  add»  can 
hope  to  clear  its  tangles.  Bat  now,  as  ne^er  before,  there  is  the  hope  that 
in  tiie  next  gen^ation  the  world  will  meet  its  problems  with  sd^iee  end  sin* 
cerity,  and  may  find  In  our  history  same  dine  to  the  in  tractions  ci  jealous 
antonomy  and  common  interest,  of  private  freedom  and  puWie  eflJciwiey,  that 
may  make  it  ea^er  to  promote  the  nest  great  step  toward  international  coopert- 

tkXL 

For  genial  reference  purposes  in  American  political  history  there  is  no  bet- 
ter guide  tittui  A.  B.  HarTs  The  Am^icah  Nation,  A  History.  In  the  28  vol- 
mnes  of  this  co<H)erative  work  may  be  found  not  only  the  essential  facts  of 
hfertory,  bot  useful  classified  bibliographies  on  all  important  topics.  For  class 
nse  the  four  small  volumes  in  the  Riverside  History  of  the  United  States^  by 
Pn^s.  Becker,  Johnscm,  Dodd,  asd  Paxson,  cover  and  interpret  the  whole 
period.  Useful  textbooks  for  the  period  since  the  Revolution  are  C.  R.  Fish's 
National  Development,  and  F.  L.  Faxon's  Recent  American  History.  With  these 
works  as  a  base  it  is  possible  to  conduct  the  course  in  American  history  at 
any  place  in  the  college  course,  bnt  with  particular  advantage  later  than  the 
freshman  year.  In  many  unlveridties  general  American  history  is  a  basic 
course  for  sophomores.  If  two  years  can  be  given  to  the  subject,  the  second 
course  may  well  be  restricted  to  recent  American  history  and  come  in  the 
senior  year.  For -the  best  advantage  at  any  point  the  course  or  courses  must 
be  thorouglily  coordinated  with  the  basic  courses  in  political  economy  and  gov- 
ernment. 

COMPARATIVE  POUTICAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  POUTICAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

By  Fredeeic  A.  Ooo. 
Professor  of  PoUtioal  Science,  Unlversitp  of  Wisconsin. 

That  persons  preparing  for  employment  In  foreign  trade  should  be  familiar 
with  the  political  systems  of  the  principal  nations  and  with  modem  political 
history  is  eminently  desirable ;  for  admission  to  the  foreign  service  of  the  Gov- 
ernment such  trainteg  is  indispensaMe.  Obvioasly  there  are  liere  two  subjects  j 
(1)  Comparative  government  and  (2)  political  history.  Un<ter  the  severest 
limitations  that  can  be  adopted,  both  are,  in  subject  matter,  very  extensive;  an<2U 
although  interrelated,  they  may  be  taught  to  best  advantage  separately. 

Instruction  in  comparative  government  should  be  based  upon,  or  be  so  planned 
as  to  convey,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  political  institutions  of  the  United 
States.  State  and  local  government  call  for  relatively  little  attention.  But 
the  Federal  Gtovernment  must  be  known  In  detail — the  nature  and  limitations 
of  its  powers,  the  processes  and  effects  of  legislation,  the  operation  of  the  courts, 
and  especially  the  organization  and  workings  of  the  administrative  system.  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  usual  courses  in  civics  in  the  secondary  schools 
will  not  suffice.  On  the  legal  and  administrative  sides  particularly,  the  candi- 
date must  carry  his  study  considerably  furtlier. 

Grounded  in  American  Government,  the  student  must  be  made  familiar  with 
the  political  institutions  of  other  nations.  What  foreign  Governments  will  be 
studied  must  depend  somewhat  on  the  amount  of  time  available.  The  English 
Government  must,  of  course,  be  included.  The  French  and  German  systems  are 
liardly  less  important.    The  politica!  scientist  pays  much  attention  to  the  Swiss 
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system,  but  for  purposes  of  foreign  trade  ami  foreign  service  the  native  land  of 
the  initiative  and  the  referendum  may  be  largely  ignored.  The  Italian,  Dutch, 
and  Scandinavian  Governments  can  be  surveyed  very  briefly.  And  a  -smaU 
amount  of  time  should  be  reserved  for  Japan  and  Latin  America. 

The  study  of  these  Governments  should  be  primarily  descriptive,  but  with  a 
good  deal  of  comparison.  The  first  requisite  is  that  each  i)olitical  system  shall 
be  understood  as  an  entity — its  origins  and  growth  (briefly),  the  structure  of 
the  eseeative,  legislative,  and  judicial  machinery,  the  divisioBS  and  limitations 
of  powers,  current  problems  of  reform  or  reorganization,  the  character  and  influ- 
ence of  political  parties.  Wherever  comparisons  can  accurately  be  drawn,  they 
are  likely  to  prove  illuminating.  The  coanposition  of  legislative  bodies,  the 
worWng  of  cabinet  systems,  the  control  of  tlie  central  authorities  over  local 
government,  the  suffrage,  committee  systems — these  and  many  other  things  can 
advantageously  be  viewed  on  comparative  lines. 

The  field  of  political  history  is  so  enormous  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  con- 
MeraMe  difllcclty  to  mark  off  the  portions  that  are  most  essential  to  students 
of  the  type  WKler  consideration.  A  working  knowledge  of  the  general  history  of 
the  United  States  must  be  assumed.  Beyond  this,  the  principal  need  is  familiar- 
ity with  the  political  history  of  modern  Europe.  If  the  student  can  be  given 
systematic  instruction  in  European  history  from  the  period  of  the  rise  of  the 
modem  nations,  so  much  the  better.  But  at  any  rate  his  studies  must  cover 
Europeui  national  and  international  developments  since  the  era  of  Napoleon, 
and,  with  special  fullness,  sinee  the  Franeo-German  War.  He  should  be  familiar 
wltb  the  main  currents  of  domestic  history  of  at  least  a  half-dozen  of  the  lead- 
ing natkHM,  and  with  the  lander  leases  of  diplomatic  and  military  hifltory.  He 
can  not  be  too  well  informed  on  the  national  policies,  the  party  programs,  the 
great  pieces  of  legislation,  the  industrial  and  commercial  methods  and  achieve- 
ments, of  the  decade  preceding  the  World  War;  and  it  does  not  require  argu- 
ment that  he  should  know  the  history  of  the  war,  and  of  its  reactions  upon 
national  conditions  and  policies.  In  all  of  their  more  striking  phases.  Outside 
oC  the  European  field,  the  political  history  most  worth  giving  time  to  is  that 
of  the  Far  East  (especialiy  China  and  Japan)  and  that  of  Latin  America,  chiefly 
the  **A.  B.  C.  Powers." 

The  most  desirable  allotment  of  time  for  the  two  subjects  of  comparative 
BBTeminent  and  political  history  is  a  year  to  each,  that  is,  a  year  course,  with 
not  fewer  than  three  class  exercises  a  week.  Next  to  this  would  be  a  year 
for  political  history  and  a  half-year  for  government  After  this,  a  half-year 
for  eadi  subject  Finally,  it  is  possible  to  handle  the  two  subjtcts  together, 
in  a  year  course  or,  in  what  must  be  a  painfully  inadequate  fashicm,  in  a  half- 
year  course.  A  combination  course  would,  presumably,  be  In  the  main  political 
history,  with  parenthetic  surveys  of  the  important  governmental  systems. 
Whatever  the  time  given  tliese  subjects,  the  courses  should  be  taken  only  after 
the  student  has  attained  a  fair  degree  of  maturity,  nornmlly  by  persons  In  the 
jnnfor  and  senior  years  of  our  college  aad  universities. 

N<i  siugle  metlMMl  of  presentation  is  under  all  circumstances  to  be  preferre^L 
A  judicious  combinntion  of  lectures  and  class  discussion  (with  frequent  written 
exercises)  is  likely,  in  most  cases,  to  give  best  results.  Whatever  the  method 
In  the  classroom,  much  stress  must  b^  placed  on  the  student's  reading  and  study. 
Ai>proxlmately  half  of  this  reading  should  take  the  form  of  definite  require- 
ments made  of  all  students  in  the  course;  tlie  remainder  should  be  selectf*d 
by  the  student,  in  aorordaoce  with  his  interests  and  tastes,  from  books  and 
other  materials  recommended  by  the  instructor.  There  Is  much  advantage  in 
requiring  each  student  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  a  comparatively  small 
but  important  topic,  with  a  view  to  a  written  report  or  thesis. 
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DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY  OF -THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Carl  Russell  Fish. 
Professor  of  American  History,   University   of  Wisconsin, 
The  importance  of  the  study  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States, 
In  training  for  a  career  in  foreign  commerce  is  obvioas,  for  wliat  is  our 
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diplomacy  but  the  dealing  of  Americans  witli  foreigners?  Exactly  the  same 
problems  of  differing  national  characteristics  and  points  of  view  have  con- 
fronted oor  diplomats,  as  daily  confront  our  merchants.  The  same  prin- 
ciples, the  same  methods,  mean  success  for  the  one,  as  for  the  other. 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  subject  need  be  handled  in  any  special  way  for 
students  intending  to  go  hito  foreign  trade.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
bargaining  by  men  responsible  to  others  are  always  the  same.  The  nearer 
one  gets  to  what  Is  fundamental  in  agency,  and  the  handling  of  unfamiliar 
sensibilities,  and  the  harmonizing  of  conflicting  interests,  the  nearer  one  gets 
to  wliat  is  valuable  to  any  man  engaged  on  the  mercantile  side  of  business, 
foreign  or  domestic,  and  the  nearer  one  gets  to  what  is  fundamental  in 
diplomatic  history. 

One  distinctive  advantage  of  diplomatic  history  over  other  fields  for  teaching 
purposes  is  that  the  actual  human  handling  of  cases  can  be  studied  with  greater 
minuteness.  We  can  see  men  actually  about  the  council  table,  can  follow  the 
argument  as  it  goes  backward  and  forward,  and  often  know  what  the  con- 
testants thought  about  when  they  went  home  that  night.  This  \s  an  oppor- 
tunity which  one  can  not  afford  to  miss,  and  the  purpose  of  the  teacher  should 
not  be  a  smooth,  proportioned  survey  of  the  whole.  Of  course  there  are  facts 
that  all  should  know,  and  general  tendencies  are  of  the  essence  of  the  thing 
taught.  In  spots,  however,  there  should  be  enough  time  and  emphasis  to 
bring  out  every  detail  of  the 'picture,  while  connections  and  setting  may  be 
Impressionistically  sketched  in,  provided  that  one  remembers  that  impression- 
ism is  art  and  not  chaos. 

The  effort  should  be  made  to  so  select  the  leading  episodes  as  to  show 
Americans  in  negotiation  with  a  variety  of  nationalities.  Individuality  must 
not  be  neglected,*  for  its  importance  and  the  importance  of  a  man's  knowing 
himself,  and  adopting  the  method  suited  to  his  personality,  can  not  be  over- 
emphasized. Yet  characteristics  that  are  prevailingly  American,  or  Spanish, 
or  Japanese,  can  be  made  strikingly  apparent,  and  are  permanently  a  factor. 

Naturally,  diplomatic  encounters  should  be  so  handled  as  to  bring  out  as  far 
as  possible  the  permanent  relationships  between  the  United  States  and  the 
several  nations  of  the  world,  for  in  most  cases  the  causes  of  diplomacy  are 
the  causes  of  business.  Of  course  this  is  not  always  the  case,  for  much  busi- 
ness flows  without  producing  any  international  commotion.  Consequently, 
careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  structure  of  ordinary  diplomatic  rela- 
tionships, the  working  and  changes  of  our  State  Department  and  diplomatic  and 
consular  services,  through  which  this  stream  of  noncontentious  intercourse  is 
kept  smooth.  On  the  other  hand,  many  sensational  diplomatic  episodes  that 
filled  the  press  for  a  time  may  be  scantily  mentioned  or  altogether  neglected, 
if  they  proceed  from  purely  accidental  cause.  Yet  enough  such  cases  should 
be  handled  to  show  that  accident,  or  apparent  accident,  has  significance. 

A  course  in  diplomatic  history  should  not  be  a  course  in  International  law, 
bat  it  Involves  a  familiarity  with  It,  and  an  understanding  of  its  fundamental 
principles.  In  much  the  same  way  as  does  the  life  of  a  merchant  dealing  with 
foreign  countries. 

Personally  I  began  by  giving  an  all-year  course  of  two  hours  a  week.  This 
ran  over  the  whole  field  of  our  diplomacy.  In  the  revolutionary  period  em- 
phasis was  centered  on  diplomatic  method ;  In  the  period  of  the  Napoleonic  and 
Civil  Wars,  on  International  law.  The  clash  of  unconscious  national  tendencies 
was  brought  out  in  connection  with  the  expansion  of  American  territory,  partic- 
ularly between  1880  and  1860.  The  Monroe  doctrine  and  its  corollaries  make  a 
logical  story  about  which  to  unfold  the  course  of  American  policy,  and  our  mod-^ 
em  Caribbean  and  Far  Eastern  policies  form  a  transition  from  the  old  to  the  n^ 
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detached  and  isolated  subject,  has  helped  to  accentuate  our  feeling  of  political 
isolation  and  has  made  us  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  blind  to  the  duties  imposed 
upon  us  by  membership  in  the  conununity  of  civilized  nations.  But  a  change 
in  viewpoint  and  method  in  the  general  courses  In  American  history,  while 
highly  desirable,  is  not  alone  sufficient.  Diplomatic  history,  in  order  to  receive 
scientific  treatment,  must  be  taught  in  a  s^arate  course.  It  must  not  be  pre- 
sented, after  the  manner  of  certain  even  recent  textbooks,  as  a  collection  of 
interesting  incidents.  It  is  a  subject  which  is  capable  of  being  treated  system- 
atically, and*  it  can  be  taught  to  advantage  only  in  close  connection  with  the 
subject  of  international  law. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  international  law  or  diplomacy 
should  come  first  in  the  college  curriculum.  Internaticmal  law  furnishes  the 
principles,  and  diplomacy  the  incidents  and  cases.  Diplomatic  history  should, 
therefore,  if  the  inductive  method  is  to  be  followed,  either  come  first  or  be 
accompanied  by  a  course  in  International  law.  The  course  in  diplomacy  should 
be  preceded  by  a  course  in  American  history.  In  most  college  courses  American 
history  comes  as  an  elective  in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  If  courses  in  diplo- 
matic history  and  international  law  are  to  be  introduced,  Ajnerican  history 
should  fall  in  the  third  year,  and  diplomacy  and  international  law  in  the 
fourth.  In  the  fourth  year  two  arrangements  are  possible;  parall^  courses  in 
diplomacy  and  international  law  running  throughout  the  year,  or,  if  time  can 
not  be  found  for  two  courses,  then  a  course  in  diplomacy  during  the  first  half- 
year  and  a  course  in  international  law  during  the  second  half-year. 
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CONTEMPORARY  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 

By  Amos  S.  Hebshet, 
Profetsor  o/  PoUUeai  Boienoe  and  International  Law,  Indiana  UnivenUy, 

The  Study  of  international  relations  deserves  much  more  attention  in  our 
universitiee,  colleges,  and  even  in  the  public  schools  than  It  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived. Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  instruction  along  these  lines 
was  so  scant  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  Hence  our  profound  ignorance 
of  the  causes  of  the  struggle  and  of  the  issues  involved.  In  the  public  schoolB 
problems  of  foreign  policy  like  the  Monroe  doctrine  may  have  received  some 
consideration  in  the  course  on  American  history,  but  they  were  dealt  with  in 
strictly  historical  fashion,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  was  little  discussion 
of  present-day  problems  or  tendencies.  It  is  possible  that  questions  of  inter- 
national interest  were  occasionally  discussed  in  connection  with  current  eventai, 
bat  necessarily  in  a  fragmented  and  superficial  manner. 

In  our  colleges,  and  even  In  our  universities,  conditions  were  not  much  better. 
Frequently  a  course  In  international  law  was  given,  but,  speaking  relatively.  In 
only  a.  few  of  our  universities  have  advanced  or  more  complete  courses  In  this 
Important  subject  been  offered.  Courses  In  American  diplomatic  history  have 
usually  formed  a  part  of  the  university  curriculum,  but  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  European  diplomatic  history  or  to  our  relations  with  the  Far  East. 
Consequently,  the  ignorance  of  even  the  educated  American  public  has  been 
mu<±  greater  on  International  than  on  domestic  questions. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  there  has  been  some  slight  improve- 
ment in  respect  to  the  study  of  international  relations.  At  least  courses  on 
the  "  causes  of  the  war "  have  come  Into  vogue,  and  instructors  in  European 
history  seem  to  be  more  alive  than  formerly  to  the  Importance  of  the  period 
since  1870. 

Nevertheless,  there  appears  even  yet  to  be  a  very  Inadequate  understanding 
of  the  importance  and  scope  of  International  relations.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
clearly  realized  that  International  law  forms  a  relatively  small  field  In  the  far 
vaster  area  of  international  relations,  where  motives  of  policy  and  national 
Interest  are  apt  to  prevail  rather  than  standards  based  upon  legal  or  ethical 
conceptions. 

The  writer  is  also  convinced  that  our  so-called  knowledge  of  International 
relations  usually  rests  upon  too  narrow  a  basis,  or  Is  derived  too  exclusively 
from  official  or  diplomatic  sources.  Official  documents  are  excellent  material 
in  their  way,  if  properly  Interpreted.  They  are.  Indeed,  Indispensable,  though 
not  always  trustworthy.  But  they  only  furnish  keys  to  a  few  of  the  doors 
which  we  wish  to  open. 
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A  knowledge  of  international  relations  should  be  based  upon  a  study  o€ 
eealities,  a  proper  senae  of  which  Is  often  strangely  lacking  in  diplomatists. 
The  great  modern  jouraallsts  are  often  much  safer  guidee. 

Ideally  speaking,  the  student  of  international  relations  should  have  both  a 
comprehensive  and  intimate  knowledge  of  all  natloiw  and  peoples,  including,  of 
otHirse,  ills  own.  His  first  need,  perhaps;  would  be  an  inaight  into  the  national 
psychology  of  the  peoples  or  nations  he  is  studying.  Then  he  should  have  «, 
knowledge  of  their  intellectual  as  well  as  material  resources,  ttieir  trade  re- 
lations, ttieir  history,  industrial  and  political  systems,  etc. 

But  since  "  art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeting,"  the  student  must  perforce  con- 
tent himself  witli  a  more  modest  program.  He  will  perhaps  do  well,  at  first 
at  least,  to  confine  himself  larg^y  to  a  study  of  national  policies  like  those  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine  or  the  "  Open  door,'*  to  international  problems  like 
those  of  sea  power  or  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  to  the  causes  of  war,  witli 
a  view  to  discovering  remedies  or  preventives.  The  most  essential  knowledge 
of  all  relates  to  national  interests  and  poUde«  and  to  our  relations  witli  our 
real  friends  and  neighbors. 

Too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  upon  mere  geographical  contiguity  or 
continental  isolation.  Thus,  our  relations  with  the  A.  B,  C.  powers  (Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Chile)  are  important,  but  not  as  important  as  are  our  relatiojns 
with  Canada,  the  countries  of  western  Europe,  or  with  the  peoples  bordering  on 
the  American  Mediterranean,  1.  e.,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  courses  which  might  be  offered,  attention  may  per- 
haps be  called  to  the  work  in  contemporary  international  relations  offered  at 
Indiana  University  during  the  past  few  years. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  an  imperfect  attempt  has  been  made  to 
fill  in  to  some  extent  tills  great  gap  in  our  curriculum.  In  addition  to  the 
former  course  in  international  law,  there  have  been  offered  courses  on  "The 
Causes  of  the  war,"  **  European  international  relations,"  "  Problems  of  the  Far 
East,"  •*  Problems  of  American  foreign  policy,"  **  Our  relations  with  Latin 
America,"  and  **America  and  the  war." 

As  to  scope  and  method  of  treatment,  it  may  be  said  that  two  or  three  hours 
during  a  semester  have  usually  been  given  to  each  subject.  Naturally,  there  la 
an  almost  complete  lack  of  textbooks.  The  lecture  method  of  instruction,  if 
used  exclusively,  Is  neither  practicable  nor  desirable.  Consequently,  if  the 
classes  are  not  too  large,  the  seminary  method  of  study  and  instruction  seems 
best  adapted  to  the  situation.  The  student  is  given  assigned  readings  and  re- 
ports, and  these  assignments  are  made  the  basis  of  discussion  in  the  classroom. 
To  insure  logical  arrangement,  outlines  of  the  reports  should  always  be  written 
on  the  blackboard.  At  the  end  of  the  semester  a  thesis  (with  outline^ 
bibliography,  and  marginal  footnotes)  on  some  particular  topic  may  be  re- 
quired. An  intensive  as  well  as  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  thus  ob- 
tained. The  members  of  the  class  as  a  whole  should  be  required  to  purchase 
at  least  one  book,  and,  if  possible,  several  books,  which  sliould  serve  aa  a 
basis  for  general  study  and  discussion. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  AMERICAN  DIPLOMACY.  TREATIES,  AND  FOREIGN 

POLICY, 

By  A.  B.  HASir. 

Pressor  of  C^ovemment,  Harvard  VnUi?or8i4y. 

Two  types  of  learners  come  to  drink  at  the  Oastilian  fount  of  diplomatic 
procedure  and  history — ^the  man  who  studies  by  hiniself,  and  the  man  who 
has  the  opportunity  of  systematic  advanced  instruction.  The  approach  to  the 
desired  goal  necessarily  differs  in  the  two  cases.  The  college  man  is  piloted 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  voyage;  the  self- worker  can  accomplish 
nothing  unless  he  has  the  propelling  power  necessary  to  drive  him  through 
written  materials  and  discussions,  and  the  habit  of  putting  his  results  together 
in  a  consecutive  and  logical  form.  He  must  somehow  get  into  his  mind,  for 
himself,  an  analysis'  of  the  subject  with  which  he  is  dealing. 

This  Is  a  hard  task  without  some  sort  of  preliminary  guidance.  The  best 
way  to  begin  is  on  a  fiysteraatic  book,  not  too  technical,  dealing  with  inter- 
national law,  such  as  A.  S.  Hershey,  Elssentials  of  International  Law ;  or  Wilson 
and  Tucker^  International  Law ;  or  T.  J.  I^wrence,  Principles  of  International 
iaw;  or  W.  E.  HaU.  International  Law.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  go  through 
such  a  book,  pencil  in  hand,  underlining  significant  words  and  phrases  and  set- 
ting down  comments  and  queries  in  the  margin. 

The  American  student  is  bound  to  take  special  account  of  the  principles 
adopted  and  applied  by  the  State  Department  and  by  American  Jurists.  He 
needs,  therefore,  to  be  Acquainted  with  the  leading  cases,  particularly  those  of 
the  Federal  Supreme  Court.  Convenient  material  is  now  provided  in  the  handy 
Collections  of  select  cases  particularly  Cobbett,  Cases  and  Opinions  on  Interna- 
tiooal  Law;  J.  B.  Scott,  Cases;  L.  B.  Evans,  Cases.  Many  important  topics  may 
be  foond  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Government  (use  the  cross  references). 
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One  of  the  main  materials  for  international  law  is  treaties;  and  the  stand- 
ard edition  of  United  States  treaties  edited  by  W.  N.  Malloy,  in  two  volames, 
and  the  additional  volume  edited  by  O.  Charles,  are  easily  available. 

For  the  Diplomatic  Service  a  knowledge  of  American  diplomatic  history  is  of 
course  indispensable.  The  student  who  is  working  by  himself  should  therefore 
read  with  care  and  attention  diplomatic  stories  of  Ajnerlca,  of  which  C.  B. 
Fish,  American  Diplomacy,  is  the  best  for  the  purpose,  inasmuch  as  it  is  writ- 
ten with  broad  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  student^s  needs  and  diffi- 
culties. This  may  be  supplemented  by  reading  the  diplomatic  chapters  in  The 
American  Nation,  a  history  which  in  the  twenty-seventh  volume  of  text  brings 
the  narrative  down  to  1917.  Nearly  every  volume  contains  chapters  on  diplo- 
matic history,  which  taken  together  make  a  consecutive  narrative.  An  ab- 
solutely indispensable  parallel  volume  is  J.  W.  Foster,  Practice  of  Diplomacy, 
which  is  based  on  the  author*s  long  experience  as  a  diplomat 

More  detailed  studies  of  particular  questions  in  international  law  and  of 
specific  episodes  in  American  diplomatic  history  can  readily  be  found  through 
the  brief  articles  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Government  and  their  refer- 
ences; and  through  Canning,  Hart,,  and  Turner,  Guide  to  the  Study  and 
Reading  of  Ajiierlcan  History,  with  elaborate  bibliography  of  the  earlier  and 
especially  recent  diplomatic  problems.  A.  B.  Hart's  Foundations  of  Foreign 
Policy  includes  a  list  of  authorities  in  Am^ican  diplomacy  down  to  1001.  In 
A.  B.  Hart,  American  History,  Diplomacy,  and  Government,  will  be  found  at 
sections  64-95  a  set  of  90  topics,  with  brief  outlines  and  specific  references; 
also  at  sections  166-196,  a  set  of  30  special  topics  with  more  elaborate 
references. 

The  young  man  who  has  the  opportunity  of  college  and  university' courses  in 
international  law  and  diplomacy  has  the  broader  opportunity  of  fitting  his 
work  in  with  other  fields,  in  a  sequence  of  formal  courses.  The  first  necessity — 
this  applies  also  to  the  self-preparing  young  man — is  good  grounding  in 
English  composition,  including  the  declining  art  of  spelling.  The  ordinary 
processes  of  arithmetic  are  useful  to  any  public  official,  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  geography,  physical  and  political,  is  essential.  Somewhere  in  the  course 
should  come  a  study  of  French,  Spanish,  and  German  sufficient  to  enable  the 
student  to  read  books  and  newspapers  in  those  languages  with  ease;  and  also 
to, possess  a  speaking  knowledge  of  at  least  one.  It  is  of  prime  importance 
that  the  future  consul  and  diplomat  should  be  able  to  understand  what  the 
other  fellows  are  doing. 

Of  course,  the  future  diplomat  will  make  himself  familiar  with  the  history 
of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  know  what  has  been  going  on  in 
the  big  world  of  which  diplomats  take  notice;  and  so  as  to  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  international  law  and  the  difficult  present  questions  of  territory,  trade, 
colonization,  and  national  influence.  Excellent  Instruction  for  reader  and 
student  are  C.  D.  Hazen,  French  Revolution,  and  Europe  since  1815,  or  Carlton 
Hayes,  Political  and  Social  History  of  Modern  Europe;  J.  S.  Bassett,  United 
States,  adds  special  courses  on  Russia,  Latin  America,  and  the  Orient,  fields 
in  which  future  diplomacy  is  likely  to  be  particularly  vivid. 

A  formal  course  in  international  law  should  come  in  the  second  or  third 
year  of  a  college  course,  on  top  of  and  alongside  the  narrative  historical 
courses.  A  good  parallel  is  a  course  in  American  constitutional  law  or  in  com- 
parative government.  Later  in  the  college  course  the  student  must  take  ad- 
vanced and  special  courses  in  international  law  and  diplomatic  history.  He 
should  not  fail  to  study  the  history  of  trade  and  commerce.  At  least  one  system- 
atic course  in  economics  should  be  taken. 
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In  these  courses,  especially  those  on  international  law  and  diplomacy,  the 
student  should  do  abundant  written  work.  Nothing  is  more  useful  to  a  public 
man  than  facility  in  getting  up  and  clearly  presenting  information  on  a  specific 
subject.  It  is  very  desirable  to  write  at  least  one  elaborate  thesis  on  some  one 
topic  in  American  diplomacy  requiring  the  application  of  principles  of  inter- 
national law. 

All  this  class  work  should  be  supplemented  by  good  private  reading  in  his- 
tory, government,  and  diplomacy.  Read  lives  of  practiced  diplomats,  such  as 
William  E.  Seward  and  John  Hay,  and  reminiscences  of  men  like  John  W. 
Foster  and  Andrew  D.  White,  to  reveal  the  Inner  workings  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  embassies. 

The  self-teacher  and  the  university  man  alike  must  form  the  habit  of  bring- 
ing themselves  to  l>ook,  by  making  brief  abstracts  of  the  volumes  that  they 
handle,  by  framing  outlines  of  important  subjects  with  which  they  deal;  by 
submitting  six  such  examinations  and  tests  as  are  possible ;  by  trying  to  bring 
together  into  one  group  their  remembrances  and  thoughts,  so  that  whatever 
they  may  read,  study,  or  think  about  will  bear  upon  their  main  subject  of  study. 

RS?FBBB}NCBS. 

American  Diplomacy  and  International  Subjects, 

ChAnninsr.  Edward,  Hart.  Albert  Busbnell,  and  Turner,  Frederick  Jackson.  Quide  to  the 
stnmr  and  reading  of  American  history.  Rev.  and  augmented  ed.  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co., 
1912. 

Many  sections  contain  bibliographies  of  diplomatic  events  and  periods.    Use  index. 
Hart«  Albert  BushneU.     America  at  war ;  a  handbook  of  patriotic  references.     New  York, 
George  H.  Doran  Co.,  1918. 

Issued  by  the  National  Security  League.     Includes  a  classified  bibliography  of  the 
war,  including  the  diplomatic  episodes. 

The   foundation    of   American    foreign    policy.     With   a   working   bibliography. 

New  York,  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 

Chapter  VIII  includes  a  classified  list  of  the  principal  works  on  diplomacy  down 
to  1901. 

Manual  of  American  history,  diplomacy  and  government  for  class  use.     Cam- 


bridge. Mass.,  Harvard  University.  Union  Press,  1908. 

Contains  several   lists  of  diplomatic   topics    [H64-94,    W6-197,   270-282],   with 
specific  references  down  to  1908. 
McLaughlin,  Andrew  C,  and  Hart.  Albert  Bushnell,  eds.     Cyclopedia  of  American  Gov- 
ernment.    8  vols..  New  York,  I>.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1914. 

Large  number  of  npecific  articles  and  numerous  **  treatise  articles  '*  on   interna- 
tional law  and  diplomacy,  with  brief  recent  lists  of  references  and  in  connection  with 
articles.     Elaborate  index. 
Moore.  John  Bassett.     Digest  of  international  law,  as  embodied  .  .  .  especially  in  docu* 
ments  of  the  United  States.     Washington,  D,  C,  Government  Printing  Office,  1906. 

Elaborate  list  of  authorities  in  vol.  8. 

See  also  lists  of  authorities  in  the  diplomatic  histories,  treaties  in  International 
law  and  official  materials. 

Compendiuma, 

Amerfcan  journal  of  international  law.     With  supplement  of  official  documents.     (Quar- 
terly.)    New  York,  Baker  Voorhls  &  Co.,  later  Oxford  University  Press,  1907- 

Indispensable    for   students  and   teachers   of   diplomacy  and    international    law; 
abounds  in  information  and  conveniences. 
American  yearbook.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1907- 

Annual.  including  sections  in  international  and  foreign  relations. 
McLaogblin,  Andrew  C,  and  Hart,  Albert  Bushnell,  eds.     Cyclopedia  of  American  Gov- 
ernment.    3  vols.     New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1914. 

Numerous    **  treatise  articles "   and   large   numbers   of  brief   specific   articles  on 
diplomacy  and  International  law.     Use  the  cross  references  and  elaborate  index. 

Select  Treatises  on  International  Law. 

Darls,   George   B.     The  elements  of  International  law,  with   an  account  of  its  origin, 

sources,  and  historical  development.     3d  ed.     New  York,  Harper  &  Bros.,  1908. 
Hall,   William   Edward.     A   treatise  on   international  law.     7th   ed.  by  A.   P.   Higgins. 

Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1917.     168  p. 

Most  serviceable  Boglisb  work,  for  classes  or  private  study. 
Hersbey,   Amos  8.     Dssentials  of  international   law.     New  York,   Macmillan  Co.,   1912. 

058  p. 
Lawrence,  T.  J.     The  principles  of  international  law.     4th  ed.     Boston,  D.  C.   Heath  d; 

Co.,  1912.     189  p. 
Oppenheim.  L.     International  law.     VoL   II,  War  and   neutrality.     2d  ed.     New  York, 

Lonfpnans  Green  ft  Co..  1912. 

A  distinguished  English  authority. 
Scott,  James  Brown,  ed.     Classics  of  international  law.     Washington,   D.   C,  Carnegie 

Inatitution.  1910. 
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Stockton,  Charles.     Outlines  of  international  law.     Now  York,  CbarJes  KcrUmer'a  Bone, 

1014.     618  p. 
Weatlake,  Johji.     InternatioBal  iaw.     Part  J. :  P«aee ;  Part  .II :  War.     New  Xork.     G.  P. 

Putnam's  Sons,  1910. 
Wilson,  Oe^ge  GraftiNL     BasdlSAOk  «f  internatioDal  law.     fit.  Paul,  Went  Pub.  Co.,  iillO. 

028  p. 

Offl^i</l  Mcteriala. 

Halloy,  William  M.  Treaties,  conventions,  international  acts,  protocols  and  arguments 
betw«'en  the  United  States  of  America  and  other  powers,  1776-1919.  2  vols.  Waali- 
ington,.  D.  ('.,  Government  Printing  Office,  1913. 

<'<MitLiiu«d  by  Garield  C4iark»s  to  101'3.  Washington,  D.  C,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1913.  Standard  coUection  of  all  tiie  trsatififi  ever  pttbliaiied  by  the  Uaiitea 
States  Government. 
JtDore,  J.obn  Bassett.  A  IHsest  lof  Interaatioxkal  law  as  embodied  .  .  .  oftpeeially  In 
document**  ...  of  the  United  States.  8  vols.  Wai^Ungton*  IX  C^  GovenuQent 
Printing  Office.  1«06. 

Classitied  precedents,  especially  from  the  practice  of  the  UBllied  states.  iBdis- 
pensable  for  the  close  student. 

IIi»t<»ry  and  itUgest  of  international  firhitratioas  to  which  the  t>n1ted  Stat«s  has 

been  a  party.     6  vols.     Washington,  D.  C.,  Government  Printing  Office,  1898. 

Unrivaled  collection  of  materials  and  discussion  of  many  problems.     Volume  of 
naps. 
Richardson,  James  D.     A  compilation  of  messages  and  papers  of  the  Presidents,  1789- 
1887.     10  vols.     Wcudttngton,  D.  C.  Governineitt  PfinOiig  Offioe.  1896-1899. 

Also  an  edition  in  11  vols.  (1789-1905).  Bureau  of  uatioual  literature  aod  art, 
1907. 

Official  Oorre$p(matnee. 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  from  the  signing  of  the 
definite  treaty  of  peace,  10th  September,  1788,  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
March  4,  1789.  7  vols.  Washington.  D.  C,  Government  Printing  Office,  1833-1834. 
Reprinted   In  3  voK,   1887. 

Hasse,  Adelaide  R.  Index  to  United  States  documents  relating  to  foreign  alfairs,  1828- 
1861.     Part  I — A  to  H.     Washington,  D.  C,  Carnegie  Institution,  1914. 

L4«t  of  <H>ngre«sional  decumeMts  published  during  the  period  1828-1861  In  A.  B. 
Hart's  Foundations  of  American  policy,     p.   281-283. 

liOWfier  Walter,  and  Clark,  Matthew  St.  Clair,  <tte.  American  state  papers;  jdocument^. 
lecitdative  and  executive,  of  the  CW»gre«8  of  the  United  i^tates ;  Class  I,  Foreign 
relations.     6  vols.     Washington,  D.  C.  Government  Printing  Office.  1882-1859. 

Between  18li8  and  1860  tfiepe  was  no  syirtematic  collection,  and  the  very  important 
diplomatic  correspondcHice  is  scattered  through  the  executire  documents.  The  Presi- 
dent 4«  many  snedal  messages  refers  to  particular  correspondence,  which  may  be 
traced  through  Richardson's  Meemffes  of  the  Presidents.  Partial  iudcx  to  this  ma- 
terial. 

Papers  relating  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  Annual  issue,  hegtnnins 
with    1861.     Washington.    D.   C.    Government   Printing  Office.   1861-. 

General  index  .  .  .  1861-1890  {ibid,  1962).  From  1861  to  1868  dfisignated  as 
Dlplomattc  eorre»p<ftad«M?e ;  since  1870  as  Foreign  relations.  Foreign  relatious  have 
also  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  cougressional  documents  In  response  to 
requests  from  Congress. 

Wharton.  Francis.  The  Revohrtionary  <MplomatSc  correspondence  of  the  United  States. 
6  vols.     Waaaitogton,   D.    C,  OwTeniment  Printing  Office,    1889. 

This  eoBtfllns  «iri>stantinlly  the  material  of  the  Sparks  edttlou,  with  inaqy  addi- 
tions, and  is  arranged  chronologically. 

Ccse  BootkB. 

All  aearching  courses  hi  international  law  now  include  the  study  of  selected  cases, 

which  are  most  easily  handled  In  one  or  more  of  the  following  collections : 

Cobbett,  Pitt.  Cases  and  opinions  on  international  law,  and  various  points  of  irnglish 
Jaw  connected  thepewiih  .  .  .  with  note*.  Sd  ed.  2  vols.  London,  Stewos  4c 
Haynes.   190»-1913. 

Standard  English  collectioa. 
'Evans.   I>awren(H^  B.     Leading  cases  on  luterBatlon&l  law.     Chicago,  Callagban  it,  Co., 
1917.     477  p. 

Recent   and   convenient   collection. 
Scott.   James   Brown.     Cases  oo   international   law   selected   from  decisions  «f  £sgiiil> 
and  .Vmerican  courts,  with  syllabus  aad  auBOtatlons.    8t.  Paul.  West  Pub.  Co.,  X902. 
Standard  collfKrtioo  <or  class  and  private  use. 
Stowell.  Kllery  C.     Con.'^ular  cases  and  opinions  from  the  decisions  of  the  £)Dgliaii  and 
American  courts  and  the  opinions  of  the  Attorney  General.      Washington,   D.   C^ 
John   Byrne  &  Co..   11^09. 
Only  colh'Ction  of  its  kind. 

-i nnd  Munro.   Henry   F.     latemational  cases.     Arbitration  and   Inddeuts  Hlmi 

trattve  of  interna tioaal   law  as  practiced  by  ind^KJident  stetes.     2  vols.     Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916.     662  p. 

Includes  cases  arising  out  of  the  European  War. 
Wamhaugh.   F^isrene.     A  selection  of  cases  ou  constitutional  law.     4  TOla.     Cajabridge, 
Mass..  Harvard  rniversily  Press,  1914-16. 

Standard  ci»l lection  for  law  students  aind  useful  to  all  votaries  of  the  subiect. 

Americcn   Diplomatic  ffUtory. 

The  Amortcsn  Nation :  a  history.  28  vols,  including  Index  volume.  New  Xork.  Harper 
&  Bros. 

Numerous  chapters  on  diplomacy,  aud  select  lists  In  the  critical  essaya  oa 
authorities  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 
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FMi.  Oarl  EuflseU.    AsieHcavi  clkaomacy.    New  York,  H«Dry  Holt  4  O.,  1915.     541  p. 

Best  book  on  its  topic;  brier,  accurate,  and  comprehensive. 
^■Mcr.  JoJkB  Watson.    A  century  of  American  dliklomacy,  1776-1^76.    Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1900. 

Bipeclally  nvpful  firom  1660  to  1876. 
Johnson,    Willis   Fletcher.     Americans   foreign   relations.     2  vols.      New   York,   Century 
Co..  19W. 

Special  Topics  in  Diplomacy. 

Crandall.   Samuel   B.      Treaties,   their   making  and   enforcement.     2d  ed.     Washington, 
D.  C.  John  Byrne  A  Co..  1916.     M3  p. 
Standard  on  Its  subject.     Very  useful. 
Foster.  John  W.    The  practice  of  diplomacy  as  illustrated  in  tiie  foreign  relations  of  the 
fJnited  states.     Boston.  Hoi^ton  Mifflin  Co.,  1906. 

Standard  on  the  subject.    Miould  be  read  by  all  studesta. 
Bant  <3alllard.     The  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States;  Its  history  and  func- 
tions.    New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1914.     459  p. 
By  an  crfBclal  of  the  department.     Very  useiful. 
Ifahin    Alfred  T.     The  influence  of  sea  power  upon  history,  1660-1783.     Boston,  little. 
Brown  Sc  Co.,  1890. 

A   work  of  genius  which  has  modified  the  naval  policy  of  the  world.     Mahan 
-wrote  several  other  books  on  tk^  same  ivetteral  theme. 
Hoore,   John    Bassett.     The  principles   of  American   diplomacy.      New   York,   Harper  h 
Bros.,  V91S.     477  p. 

Expansion  of  an  earlier  work,  by  a  master  af  InternatioAal  law  practice. 
Tan  Dyne.  Frederick.    Our  foreign  service ;  the  A  B  C  of  American  diplomacy.    Rochester, 
1SL  J.,  Lawyers'  Oeoperatlve  Pub.  Co.,  1909. 
Same  field  as  Foster,  but  a  little  more  recent. 

BnuA^merioan  Biplomaoif, 

Callahan.  James  M.     The  neutrality  of  the  American   lakes  and  Aa^o-Jjoerlcan   rela- 
tiooa.     Bochester.  V.  T.,  I^awyers'  Cooperative  Pub.  Co.,  1909. 
Standard  on  Its  subject. 
Donning.   William  A.     The  British  E?mplre  and   the   United   States;   a   review  of  their 
relations  during   the   century   of  peaee.     New  York,   Chas.    Scribner's   Sons,   1914. 
384  p. 

Favorable  to  <jimt  Bcitaln. 
Harris,    Thomas   L.     The   Trent    affair,    inclnding   a   review   of   EagUsh   and   American 
relatkHM  at  the  begiaoiiig  of  the  CivU  War.    IndianafoliB,  BObbsMetrill  &  Co.,  1896. 
Can  be  supplemented  by  tlie  books  of  Nicolay  and  Hay  and  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
MaanlAg.  William  B.     The  Kootka  Soiaid  centceversy.     WasUlagton^  D.  C.  Government 
Prlntinfl:  Office,  1905. 
Standard  on  its  subject, 
i^acpins.  James  B.    France  in  the  American  Revolution.     Boston.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
1911. 
Best  book  in  Bafdlsli  «n  the  sobject. 
Travis.  Ira  D.     The  history  of  the  Cliyton-Bulwer  treaty.     Ann  Arbor,  Hich.,  Political 
Science  Assoc.,  1900. 

Very  ^oed  down  to  Its  date. 
Updyke,   Prank   A.     The  diplomacy   of  the   War   of   1812.     Baltbnore,   Johns   Hopkins 
Press.  1915.     494  p. 
Well  arranged  summary  of  the  whole  question. 
Williams,  Mary  w.     Anglo-American  isthmian  diplomacy,  ISlS-lOl^.     Washington,  D.  C, 
American  Historical  Association,  1916.     356  p. 
Supplements  Travis's  t>ook. 

Russian  Diplomacy. 

BUldt  Jota  C.  Oarly  diplomatic  negotiations  of  the  United  States  with  Russia.  Balti- 
more, Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1900. 

Mississippi  Diplomacy. 

Chambers.  Henry  K.  West  Florida  and  its  relation  to  the  liistorical  cartography  of  the 
TJnIted  States.     Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1898. 

Fnlier,  Hnl>ert  B.  The  purchase  ef  Florida  ;  its  history  aad  4iplomacar-  Clevelafid,  Bor- 
rows Bros.  Co.,  1906. 

Sosmer,  James  K.  The  liistory  otf  -the  LotrtMana  Pwchase.  New  York,  D.  Appleton  A 
Co.,  1902. 

Ogg,  Frederick  A.  The  opening  of  the  Mississippi ;  a  ntruggle  for  supremacy  in  the 
AmerlfAO  Interior.     I«ew  York,  SdacmUlasi  Co..  190A. 

MoxsliaU,  Thomas  If.  A  history  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 
Berkeley.  Cattf^  University  of  California  Press,  1914. 

l^iJiLBH.  Paul  C.  The  west  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  American  Revolution.  Urbana,  111., 
Unlverrtty  of  Illinois,  1914.     247  p. 

Civil  War  Diplomacy. 

Bamaid.  KoBtagne.     A  historical  accounl  of  the  nentraUty  of  Great  Britain  during  the 

American  civil  War.     London,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1870. 
Maelow,  John.    Praaee  and  the  Confederate  Navy.    New  York,  Harper  k  Bros.,  1888. 
Biulock,  James  D.     The  secret  service  of  the  Confederate  States  in  £urope.     New  York, 

O.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1888. 

By  tlie  agent  of  the  Confederacy. 
Callahan,  James  H.     The  diplomatic  history  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.    Baltimore, 

Jabiia  HopkftM  Pnts,  1001. 
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Nicolay,  John  G.,  end  Hay.  John.     Abraham  Lincoln :  a  history.     10  yols.     New  York^ 
Century  Co.,  1902. 

Contains  so  much  on  the  diplomatic  eyents  of  the  Civil  War  as  to  deserve  special 
mention. 
Rhodes,  James  F.     History  of  the  United  States.     7  vols.     New  York.   Macmillan  Co., 
1892—1906 

Vols.  Ill  and  IV  contain  important  chapters  on  Civil  War  diplomacy. 

Latin-American  Diplomacy. 

Benton,  Elbert  J.     International  law  and  diplomacy  of  the  Spanish- American  War.     Bal- 
timore, Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1908. 
Best  brief  book  on  its  subject. 
Callahan,  James  M.     Cuba  and  international  relations ;  a  historical  study  in  American 

diplomacy.     Baltimore,  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1899. 
Chadwick.  B^nch  B.     The  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Spain.     8  vols.     New  York, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1909-11. 

Vol.  1,  Diplomacy :  vols.  2  and  3,  Spanish- American  War.     Very  full  and  careful. 
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COLONIZATION  AND  COLONIAL  POLICIES. 

By  G.  F.  Andrews. 

Preparation  for  colonial  service  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  training  young 
liien  for  official  positions  in  the  foreign  possessions  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  service  in  developing  the  commercial  interests  of  these  possessions;  there 
is  also  urgent  need  of  men  in  consular  posts  and  in  commercial  enterprises, 
who  by  their  previous  training  are  qualified  to  advance  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  United  States  in  the  possessions  of  other  powers.  New  outlets  for  the 
products  of  our  factories  must  be  found,  and  new  sources  of  raw  material 
developed,  if  we  are  to  hold  and  increase  our  share  of  prosperity. 

Some  light  on  the  subject  of  what  special  preparation  is  needed  may  be  found 
in  the  experience  of  the  great  commercial  and  colonial  powers.  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Holland  have  been  principally  concerned  with  training  men  for 
service  in  their  own  possessions.  Germany,  with  foreign  possessions  offering 
a  field  of  activity  for  only  a  limited  number  of  Europeans,  has  been  concerned 
uith  the  problem  of  securing  the  trade  of  the  possessions  of  other  powers,  and 
in  this  she  has  been  notably  successful.  This  has  been  due,  in  no  small 
measure,  as  English  authorities  frankly  admit,  to  the  superior,  special,  practical 
training  given  in  the  colonial  schools  of  Germany.  On  this  subject  Evans 
Lewin  said,  in  1914:  "Conditions  are  changing.  New  nations  employing  new 
methods  have  entered  upon  a  fierce  competition  in  colonial  development.    ♦     ♦     ♦ 
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The  natural  prodncts  of  the  sea  and  tlie  land  are  being  studied  and  exploited 
not  only  on  the  spot,  bnt  are  also  being  investigated  in  the  laboratories  and 
schools  of  Europe.  The  economic  prize  is  more  and  more  lilcely  to  fall  to  those 
who  have  fitted  themselves  by  a  preliminary  training  before  undertaking  the 
rougher  work  of  actual  exploitation." 

E^ngland  has  believed  in  a  high  degree  of  general  education,  designed  solely 
for  mental  training,  followed  by  some  study  of  colonial  subjects  (languages 
spoken  by  natives  of  her  possessions,  colonial  law,  history,  etc.),  supplemented 
by  lectures  on  colonial  administration,  hygiene,  medicine,  etc.,  academic  rather 
than  practical  in  character,  and  this  followed  by  practical  training  during  a 
period  of  apprenticeship  in  the  colonies. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  these  methods  no  longer  suffice  and  that  prepara- 
tion In  France  and  Germany  is  now  superior  to  that  given  in  England.  A  new 
colonial  college*  Is  proposed  for  practical  training.  The  following  headings 
show  the  subjects  which  it  is  thought  should  be  taught : 

A.  Theoretical  course: 

1.  British  colonial  history — History  of  foreign  colonies. 

2.  Colonial  law — (a)  Commercial  law — (6)  Native  law  and  customs — 

(c)  Administration  of  the  Empire. 

3.  Ethnology — (a)  Comparative  religions — (6)  Languages. 

4.  Geography  of  the  Empire — Climate. 

5.  Sociological  and  political  conditions  In  the  dominions  and  colonies. 

6.  Theory  of  the  Empire  (comparison  with  other  empires).  • 

B.  Practical  course: 

1.  Tropical  hygiene. 

2.  Agriculture — forestry — commercial  botany. 

3.  Commerce  and  industry  of  the  Empire. 

4.  Conservation  of  resources. 

Preparation  in  Holland  offers  no  important  suggestions  for  this  brief  state- 
ment. 

France  has  three  notable  colonial  schools  (supplemented  by  important  lec- 
tures given  at  the  Sorbonne  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  colonial  societies). 

A.  ficole  Olonial   (Paris).     (Two-year  course  open  to  French  and  natives 

of  the  colonies  and  dependencies.) 
Subjects — Practical  administration — colonial  law  and  languages — his- 
tory and  geography — ethnology — ^hygiene — colonization,  etc. 

B.  ficole  Pratique  Coloniale  (practical  commercial  education). 

Courses  in  hygiene,  history,  geography,  administration,  etc. 

C.  Institut  Colonial  de  Marseille  (two-year  course). 

1.  Study  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  products. 

2.  Commerce  and  colonization. 

3.  Hygiene,  climate,  agriculture,  etc. 

Germany  also  has  three  Important  schools : 

A.  Hamburglsche  Kolonial  Institut  (special  training  for  business  and*  com- 

merce, as  well  as  for  colonial  officials). 

B.  Deutsche  Kolonial  Schule  (practical  colonial  training). 

C.  Seminar   ftir   Orientalische   Sprachen    (purely   theoretical).     Courses   in 

languages,  administration,  economics,  and  advanced  science. 

We  Americans  may  well  take  to  ourselves  the  words  of  Evans  Lewin :  "  We 
Britishers  know  to  our  cost  that  where  Germans  have  outstripped  us  they  have^ 
done  80  by  virtue  of  superior  educational  facilities,"  and  we  may  add  "and 
others  "  to  Germans. 

The  industrial  development  of  Germany  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  based 
on  an  investigation  of  the  sources  of  raw  material  in  the -colonies  of  other 
powers.  The  palm  product  trade  of  Dahomey  is  controlled  by  Germans,  and  we 
buy  from  Hamburg  second-grade  palm  oil,  extracted  in  Germany  from  kernels 


1  See  Evans  Lewln — The  Germans  and  Africa. 
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In^ported  from  the  French  eolony,  and  2>aln)  oil  is  a  product  of  increasing  im- 
portance in  this  country.  The  Important  trade  In  hides,  in  India*  is  controlled 
by  Germans  who  have  studied  India  and  the  trade  to  some  puipose.*  These  are 
but  instances  of  German  enterprise  backed  by  careful  preparation. 

In  suggesting  a  course  for  preparation  for  colonial  service,  it  Is  assumed  that 
the  student  has  taJien  subjects  offered  in  a  general  course  of  preparation  for 
foreign  service,  modern  languages,  commercial  and  maritime  law,  etc.,  modem 
history,  diplomatic  and  political  history,  foreign  exchange^  etc  The  colonial 
course  should,  therefore,  be  offered  to  seniors,  and  possibly  to  juniora.  It  i^ 
of  course,  highly  desirable  that  the  student  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
principal  language  spoken  by  the  natives  in  the  colony  where  be  int^ids  to 
serve.  A  satisfactory  course  should  extend  over  two  half  years,  but  could  be 
covered  with  considerable  profit  in  one  half  year,  three  hours  per  week,  i/ 
some  subjects  included  in  the  suggested  plan  were  covered  in  usual  courses 
in  history,  economics,  etc.,  and  such  subjects  as  hygiene,  tropical  medicine,  etc^ 
were  taken  up  in  special  lectures. 

A  course  proposed  for  preparation  for  eolonlal  service : 

A.  Outline  history  of  colonization  (with  special  reference  to  modern  times). 

B.  Present  systems  of  colonial  government,  including  dependencies  (with  par- 

ticular reference  to  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain*  France,  Germany, 
and  the  United   States). 
1.  Ck)lonies  for  colonization. 
*  2.  Colonies  primarily  for  commercial  development. 

C.  The  relation  of  the  colony  to  the  mother  country.    The  question  of  trade 

following  the  flag. 

D.  The  future  of  colonies,  as  affected*  for  example,  by  the  character  of  the 

population,  by  climatic  conditions,  etc. 

E.  The  question  of  colonial  self-determination  In  re^)ect  to  form  of  govern- 

ment and  poUeies. 

F.  Investigation  of  representative  colonies: 

1.  Nature  of  products  and  probability  of  increase. 

2.  Nature  of  imports — what  goods  not  now  imported  eAiould  find  a 

market  in  the  colony  under  discussion. 

8.  Tariff  system  and  special  local  charges  on  commeroe  and  bosiness. 

4.  What  opportunity  appears  to  be  open  to  the  United  States  as  buyer 
or  seller. 

How  would  local  discriminatiOB  In  such  oaatters  as  banking  and  ship- 
ping facilities  afl^ect  trade  with  the  United  States? 

G.  Hygiene  and  tropical  naedidne. 

H.  Foreign  possessions  of  the  United  States: 

1.  History  of  tiie  foreign  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Analysis  of  conditions  in  each  of  tlie  poasessiona. 

(a)  Administration. 

(b)  Population,  language,  customs,  laws. 

(c)  Products,  imports,  exports. 

<d)  Growth  of  oommeree — cocumercial  reiatioos  with  the  various 
countries. 

The  suggestion  that  some  of  these  subjects  could  be  treated  by  extending 
other  regular  courses  is  possible  but  certalnlj  not  desiraUe;  they  should  be 
studied  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  this  can  not  be  done  if  the  student 
gathers  his  kiH>wled^  bit  by  bit  from  courses  not  directiy  concerned  with 
colonial  questions. 

Textbooks  could  not  be  used  to  advantage.  The  student  should  have  access* 
at  least,  to  a  small«  well-selected  lihraiy  on  colonial  questions.  But  most  of  the 
works  ^ould  be  found  in  aaiy  weU-equif^ed  eoUese  library. 

3It  ifl  interestiog  to  D(>t«  that  in  1913  and  the  first  six  nxontlw  «f  1914  Germany 
enormously  increased  her  Imports  of  hides  from  India. 
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MODERN  INTERNATIONALISM. 

By  Stanley  K.  Hosnbeck, 
Associate  Professor  of  PoUtical  Science,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

The  term  "Internationalism"  has  been  found  difficult  of  definition,  and  Its 
connotation  has  been  variously  conceived  for  the  reason  that  it  applies  to  a 
relationship  which  is  dual  or  multiple  In  Its  aspects— relationships  really  actual 
in  some  phases,  potential  in  some  others,  concrete  from  certain  points  of  view, 
abstract  from  others.  Reference  to  the  widely  differing  efforts  of  various 
lexicographers  shows  that  the  term  is  susceptible  more  readily  of  description 
than  of  definition.  Dr.  Faries  has  defined  and  described  it  effectively*  as  fol- 
lows: 

Internationalism  may  be  defined  to  be  that  cooperation  between  governments 
or  their  citizens  which  tends  to  coordinate  their  efforts  toward  material  better- 
ment in  the  interests  of  the  whole  social  order.  Such  *  ♦  *  may  be  offi- 
cial. *  ♦  ♦  or  may  be  unofficial  ♦  ♦  *.  We  are  warranted  *  *  ♦  in 
including  within  internationalism  that  cooperation  of  the  citizens  of  various 
nations  which  may  fall  far  short  of  international  law. — {The  Rise  of  Inter- 
natiomUism^  I^IS,) 

A  reasonably  satisfactory  short  definition  appears  in  Webster's  International 
Dictionary,  1913:  "Internationalism — international  organization,  influence,  or 
common  participation." 

Intematlonaliam  has  its  political  manifestations,  its  economic  manifestations, 
its  occupational,  its  cultural,  its  social,  its  humanitarian,  and  its  purely  senti- 
mental manifestations,  some  formal,  some  informal,  some  accidental  and 
scarcely  to  l>e  observed.  Organization,  effort,  thought,  which  goes  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  a  single  national  state  becomes  international;  the  more  con- 
sciously, deliberately,  and  widely  it  goes,  the  more  evidently  and  conclusively 
does  it  belong  within  the  connotation  of  the  term  "  internationalism." 

In  presenting  thig  subject  to  any  class,  the  first  problem  to  be  solved  is  that 
of  orientation;  the  second  is  that  of  establishing  limitations.  The  great  dif- 
ference in  the  backgrounds  of  different  groups  and  the  unevenness  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  individuals  composing  any  given  group  challenge  the  perception 
and  the  skill  of  the  instructor.  Under  ideal  conditions  there  would  be»  pre- 
requisite to  taking  this  course,  preparation  in  general  history,  the  principles 
of  economics,  the  elemaits  of  political  science,  of  sociology,  and  of  psychology ; 
also,  highly  desirable,  a  knowledge  of  comparative  government,  constitutional 
law,  and  international  law.  This  list  might  be  expanded;  but,  brief  as  it  is, 
few  students  will  have  the  point  of  departure  which  it  suggests,  and  some  will 
have  little  knowledge  of  any  of  those  subjects. 

In  the  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  with  due  regard  to  the  preparation  and 
needs  of  the  average  class  and  within  the  time  limitations  of,  say,  80  periods 
of  50  minutes  each,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  definite  and  formal  plan  of  pro- 
cedure. To  keep  the  furrows  straight  and  at  the  same  time  cover  the  field 
within  the  allotted  number  of  periods,  this  is  absolutely  essential.  The  invi- 
tation which  the  subject  gives  to  discursiveness,  abstraction,  and  mere  specu- 
lation must  at  no  point  be  accepted.  The  instructor  should  demonstrate  by 
his  arrangement  of  materials  and  handling  of  discussions  that  the  subject  is 
of  vital  and  practical,  not  merely  academic  and  cultural,  interest. 

A  working  outline  for  such  a  course,  susceptible  of  modification,  especially 
of  omission,  may  include  the  following  subjects : 

T.  Introduction  and  elementary  concepts. 

II.  Nations  and  the  family  of  nations.    The  growth  of  social  consclous- 
and  of  political  and  legal  practices. 
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III.  The  Intercourae  of  atatesr:  Dft^lomacy,  otmfeneaces,  congresses,   and 

treaties. 

IV.  International  difference©  and  loethade  of  settlement,  historical    and 

actual. 
V.  Movements  toward  and  evidences  of  Cooperation  and  Organization : 

A.  Deductive  Pacifism — History  and  Characterization. 

B.  Inductive  Pacifism — 

1.  Task. 

2.  Agencies  and  methods. 

C.  International  practices,  instruments,  and  influences — 

1.  International  law. 

2.  International  leagues. 

8.  International  commissions. 

4.  International  alliances. 

5.  International  courts. 

6.  International  arbitration. 

7.  International  unions,  official  and  unofficial. 

8.  International  conferences  and  congresses,  official  and  un- 

official. 

9.  International  movements  based  on  community  of  inter- 

est or  thought  in  connection  with  legislative,  economic, 
scientific,  educational,  artistic,  religious,  social,  recre- 
ational, and  miscellaneous  vocational  and  avocational 
actiTitiea 

10.  International  influence  of  financial,  commercial,  and  in- 

dustrial developments. 

11.  International  influence  of  the  development  of  means  of 

transportation  and  communication,  migration,  travel, 
diaseminatioa  of  news,  and  pc^ular  edueation. 
VI.  Proposed   International   Instruments    (Including  leagues,   federations, 
and  a  world  state). 
VII.  Obstacles  and  Difficulties.    Diversity  of  languages,  race,  location,  and 

physical  environment 
VIII.  Problems  of  the  Immediate  Futnre.    Diplomatic  readjustment  and  set- 
tlement.      Reconstruction — ^political,     economic,     social,     physical, 
psychological,  philosophical. 

No  two  Instructors  will  adopt  identical  outlines  or  employ  the  same  methods 
of  presentation.  The  following  is  a  passible  procedure:  At  the  outset  the 
instructor  posts  an  extensive  bibliography,  containing  references  both  of  a 
general  and  of  a  particular  nature;  and  lie  distributes  syllabi  in  wiiich* there 
appear  under  each  of  the  above  titles  references  (a)  to  required  reading,  (b)  to 
optional  reading,  and  under  some  of  the  beading  a  series  of  subtopics  and 
divisions.  Each  of  the  titles  becomes  the  subject  of  a  preliminary  lecture.  The 
earlier  titles  must  be  treated  briefly,  from  con.^fideratioiijs  of  time  and  i)roi>ortion. 
At  each  meeting  of  the  class  an  opportunity  is  given  for  asking  questions  and 
for  brief  discussion.  After  the  eighth  lecture  a  whole  period  or  more  is  given 
to  extensive  quizzing  and  general  discussion.  From  this  point  on,  the  burden 
of  presentation  is  thrown  more  and  more  upon  the  students.  To  economize 
time,  certain  of  the  subjects  are  assigned  to  individual  students  for  «^)ecial 
preparation  and  organized  reports,  the  recitation  period  assuming  something 
of  the  character  of  a  seminar.  After  the  nineteen tli  title  (C.  IX)  has  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  task  of  presentation  devolves  again  chiefly  upon  the  instructor. 

Throughout  the  course  it  is  essential  to  emphasise  the  evolutionary  a^>ecia 
of  political  and  eocial  development,  to  refer  constantly  to  historical  examples, 
to  direct  and  redirect  the  attention  of  the  student  to  inherent  and  fnndamental 
facts.  In  the  problems  presented,  human  nature  and  human  institution/^  are 
the  beginning  and  the  end;  they  represent  what  <*,  and  their  potentialitiea 
are  the  limitations  of  what  may  be.  The  student  must  learn  to  distinguish 
between  that  which  is  susceptible  of  immediate  accomplishment  and  that  which 
can  only  be  achieved  or  consctmmated  in  ^ime--a  short  period  or  a  long.    In 
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no  other  field  has  the  instructor  better  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  differ- 
ence between  deductive  and  inductive  constructive  reasoning,  and  to  show  in 
reference  to  political  problems  tlie  futility  of  mere  speculation  and  benevolence 
of  attitude  without  substantial  linowledge  of  facts  and  scientific  respect  for 
fundamental  considerations. 
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PART  III.  MODERN  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  LANGUAGES. 

By  E.  T.  WnxiAMS, 
AgaasU  Profe$9or  of  Oriental  Lanouages  and  Literature,  UniverHty  of  OaUfomia, 

The  advantage  of  being  able  to  speak  the  language  of  the  people  with  whom 
one  trades  is  so  obvions  as  scarcely  to  need  mention. 

American  commerce  with  the  Far  East  began  in  1784  with  the  very  beginning 
of  our  national  history.  It  is  already  of  great  importance,  but  undoubtedly 
it  is  destined  to  have  rapid  increase  after  the  war.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
conducted  very  largely  by  the  aid  of  the  Chinese  compradore,  who  has  been 
the  medium  of  conmsunication  between  the  American  and  the  Chinese  merchants. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  Salem  shipowners  and  clipper  ships,  when  there  was 
a  wide  margin  between  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  or  the  native  merchant 
and  that  paid  by  the  consumer,  the  commission  of  the  compradore  was  not  a 
matter  of  great  concern ;  he  grew  rich,  but  the  firm  also  prospered.  In  these 
days,  however,  of  keen  competition,  the  margin  of  profit  is  comparatively 
small,  and  the  firm  that  can  remove  unnecessary  handicaps  will  have  an 
advantage.  Grerman  houses  doing  business  in  the  Far  East  began  years  ago 
to  send  out  young  men  to  study  the  languages  of  the  countries  In  which  they 
were  to  be  located,  and  through  these  agents  they  have  been  able  to  come  into 
direct  communication  with  native  firms. 

Some  American  and  British  companies  have  followed  this  example.  The 
Standard  Oil  Co.  has  given  considerable  attention  to  the  matter,  and  the 
British  American  Tobacco  Co.  has  met  with  enviable  success  in  so  training 
their  young  men  in  .China. 

It  may  not  be  desirable  to  get  rid  altogether  of  the  compradore,  especially 
in  certain  lines  of  trade,  for  he  has  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  merchants 
with  whom  it  is  necessary  to  deal,  and  he  has  the  expert  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  of  the  trade,  but  the  firm  that  can  on  occasion  be  independent  of 
the  compradore  is  by  so  mucA  in  advance  of  the  rival  company  that  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  him. 

The  study  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  languages,  however,  is  not  easy,  and 
it  is  more  than  doubtful  that  anyone  can  acquire  a  workable  knowledge  of 
the  colloquial  in  either  tongue  without  the  aid  of  a  teacher.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  pocket  vocabularies  and  phrase  books  which  a  traveller  will  find  useful 
and  which  will  enable  him  to  make  known  his  most  pressing  wants,  but  to 
be  able  to  conduct  business  negotiations,  one  must  have  more  than  this,  and 
that  will  require  him  to  get  the  pronunciation  from  the  lips  of  another.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  Chinese,  for  the  meaning  of  a  syllable  In  that  language 
changes  entirely  with  a  diange  of  the  tone  in  which  it  is  spoken.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  written  or  printed  character  can  indeed  be  learned  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  pronunciation,  and  it  is  possible  therefore  for  the  student  to  teach 
himself  to  read  a  book  or  newspaper,  but  this  would  be  of  small  advantage 
withont  the  ability  to  converse  In  the  language.  The  tones  can  not  be  learned 
from  books. 
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With  Japanese  it  is  different,  but  there  are  other  difficulties  in  acquiring  that 
lanf^age. 

The  American  Government  since  1902  has  maintained  classes  of  young  men 
at  the  legation  in  Peking  and  at  the  embassies  In  Tokyo  and  Ck>nstantinople 
for  the  study  of  the  languages  of  China,  Japan,  and  Turkey.  These  young  men 
after  two  years*  study  at  the  legation  or  embassy  are  sent  to  the  various  con- 
sulates of  the  United  States  in  the  countries  mentioned  to  be  assistant  inter- 
preters. Gradually  they  are  advanced  in  rank  and  become  vice  consuls,  consuls, 
consuls  general,  and  language  secretaries  at  the  embassies. 

The  same  course  is  adopted  by  the  British,  French,  and  German  CJovernments. 
It  has  been  found  that  a  t^vo  years'  course  in  the  language  at  Peking  or  Tokyo 
enables  the  student  to  speak  upon  ordinary  topics  with  some  facility  and  to 
translate  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary  the  dispatches  passing  between  the 
American  officials  and  those  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  accredited.  But 
it  is  still  necessary  for  them  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  Chinese  or  Japanese 
writer  to  insure  that  their  translations  from  English  into  Cllinese  or  Japanese 
are  without  fault. 

It  would  seem  advisable,  therefore.  In  introducing  the  study  of  these  lan- 
guages into  American  colleges  and  universities  to  require  not  less  than  a  two 
years'  course  In  either.  The  student  even  then  can  not  expect  to  acquire 
facility  in  speaking,  for  he  can  give  but  a  small  part  of  his  time  to  this  subject, 
and  he  will  rarely  find  anyone  with  whom  to  converse.  Most  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  United  States  do  not  speak  mandarin  Chinese  and  do  not  understand  it. 

Numerous  textbooks  have  been  prepared  for  the  teaching  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  In  the  British  legation  at  Peking,  in  the  Chinese  customs  service, 
and  formerly  in  the  American  l^ation  the  students  were  required  to  use  the 
Tzu  £lrh  Chi  of  Sir  Thomas  Wade.  This  is  a  work  in  three  large  volumes, 
published  by  Messrs.  Kelly  &  Walsh,  of  Shanghai,  and  by  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 
Loudon.  It  gives  a  course  in  the  spoken  language.  For  the  written  language 
there  is  a  companion  volume,  known  as  **  The  Documentary  Series." 

The  students  in  the  American  legation  at  Peking,  after  some  experience  with 
Wade,  made  trial  of  Mateer's  "  Course  of  Mandarin  Lessons,"  published  by  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  Press  at  Shanghai.  This  on  the  whole  will  be  found  more 
useful  than  Wade.  This  university  has  been  using  it  in  preference  to  any 
other  available.  Two  objections  lie  against  It;  it  is  too  bulky  and  was  pre- 
pared primarily  for  the  use  of  missionaries.  It  is  therefore  not  so  useful 
as  it  might  be  for  men  preparing  for  a  business  career.  This  latter  objection, 
however,  Is  less  Important  than  might  appear  upon  first  thought,  for  one  can 
abridge  the  lessons  and  supplement  them  with  books  of  conversation  to  be 
mentioned  below.  A  smaller  and  les?  expensive  book  for  beginners  in  Chinese 
is  Baller*s  "  Mandarin  Primer,"  also  published  by  the  Presbyterifui  Mission 
Press  at  Shanghai.  This,  too,  is  especially  arranged  for  missionaries.  Other 
very  good  books  for  beginners  are  those  by  Sir  Walter  Hillier  and  by  a  former 
British  consul,  Bulloch.  Hillier*s  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  the  American 
legation  at  Peking.  "An  introduction  to  Mandarin,"  in  Chinese  and  English, 
is  on  sale  in  Cliinese  book  shops  in  San  Francisco,  and  is  a  good  book  for  begin- 
ners. It  is  published  in  two  small  volumes,  price  $L50.  For  a  study  of  the  char- 
acters, a  work  in  two  volumes  by  Dr.  Leon  Wieger  is  exc^ent.  It  is  called 
"  Chinese  Characters,"  and  is  published  by  the  Ho  Kien  Fu  Catholic  Mission 
Press.  The  best  Chinese-English  dictionaries  are  those  of  Giles,  published  by 
Kelly  &  Walsh,  Shanghai  and  Yokohama;  and  Williams'  Syllabic  Dictionary. 
pul)llshed  by  the  North  China  Union  College,  Peking.  The  English-Chinese 
dictionary  is  published  by  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  prepared  by  K. 
Hemeling. 
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No  matter  with  what  book  oi>e  begioa,  it  is  well  to  8Ui>pl^niei^t  it  after  a 
tew  mootha  with  ttie  **  Kuan  Hua  Ohlh  Nan,*'  or  **  Guide  to  Mandarin,"  a  book 
of  conversations,  pr^>ared  by  a  Japanese  student  of  Chinese,  and  thoroughly 
idiomatic.  A  similar  work,  which  introduces  many  of  the  newer  terms  and 
vmiuable  on  tliis  account  is  the  ^  T*an  Lnn  Hsin  P*i»i."  This  also  was  prepared 
in  Japan  and  may  be  purchased  of  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Walsh,  Yokohama  and 
Shanghai. 

The  student  ought  to  begin  to  write  the  characters  at  tiie  very  beginning, 
eveu  while  giving  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  colloquinl.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  should  be  able  to  rei?ognize  and  to  write  3,000  characters.  The  second 
year  he  should  find  time  to  acquaint  himself  with  portions  of  the  Chinese 
clashes,  a  few  chapters  from  tlie  Analects  of  Confucius  and  the  works  of 
M«K;ius,  but  for  business  use  a  &tudy  of  newspaper  and  documentary  Chinese 
wili  be  of  more  service.  Waders  or  Lay^s  Docnraentary  Chinese  will  be  found 
good«  A  Chinese  newspaper  is  excellent  for  this  purpose.  The  use  of  particles 
and  the  method  of  construction  are  well  explained  by  Hirth's  *' Notes  on 
Chinese  Documentary  Style,"  Kelly  &  Walsh,  Shanghai. 

As  intimated  al>ove,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  teach  oneself  Japanese  as 
CSunese.  For  beginners  there  are  several  good  books:  "A  Textbook  of  Col- 
loquial Japanese,**  by  Dr.  Rudolf  I<ange,  published  by  the  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  Tokyo ;  "  How  to  Speak  Japanese  Correctly,"  by  K.  Akada  and  J. 
Satmid,  published  by  R.  Z.  Okazaklya  &  Co.,  Tokyo;  "Plant's  Conversation 
Grammar,"  Brentano's,  New^  York  ao<l  Washington. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  GERMAN  AND  DUTCH  FOR  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

By  Hermann  Almstkdt, 
Heud  of  Department  of  Oermanic  UanguafjcM,  VniversUif  of  Misgouri. 

With  the  elevation  of  the  United  States  of  America  into  tl>e  front  rank  of 
a  world  power  comes  t2ie  grave  responsibility  of  training  comprehensively 
and  efficiently  for  fcM-eign  service.  The  r^resentatlves  of  this  Nation  abroad, 
wtiether  they  represent  the  Government  or  stand  sponsors  to  great  commercial 
or  Industrial  enterprises,  should  reflect  honor  and  credit  upon  their  country. 
TblB  they  can  do  only  if,  to  state  a  minimum,  tiiey  are  esteemed  as  on  a  par 
iatenectually,  educatioiially,  and  culturally  with  those  whose  interests  for  the 
time  being  are  their  interests,  and  with  iprtiom  they  are  expected  to  communicate 
and  to  transact  business. 

Among  the  educational  requirements  for  really  intelligent  and  successful 
fon^ign  service  a  facile  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  foreign  country 
becomes  at  once  a  fundamental  d^nand.  Without  a  full  control  of  the  lan- 
guage, one's  understanding  of  that  foreign  country  is  made  difikult,  if  not  wdl- 
nlgfa  impossible,  and  thus  the  function  of  foreign  service  is  reduced  and  im- 
paired. Interpreters  and  translations  wmy  become  good  makeshifts,  but  he 
who  controls  the  idiomatic  side  of  the  new  foreign  language  controls  the  source- 
liesd ;  and  it  is  this  kind  of  power  and  control  that  we  wish  our  foreign  repre- 
apBtatives  to  possess  and  to  be  able  to  exercise. 

Bnt  not  only  for  practical  and  immediat^y  utilitarian  purposes  is  it  neces- 
sary that  our  foreign  representative  know  fully  the  language  of  the  country 
to  wiiich  lie  is  assigned.  There  is,  also,  a  larger  and  Ideal  point  of  view  with 
regard  to  modern  language  Instruction  which  it  behooves  us,  now  that  America 
has  left  its  ^bere  of  paro(;hial  isolation,  to  consider  with  a  feeling  of  sacred 
obUgatlon  both  to  ourselves  and  to  tlie  rest  of  the  world.  This  larger  func- 
tin  of  the  modern  languages  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  its  service  in  estab- 
lishing international  understanding,  amity,  sympathy,  and  good  will. 
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This  hiprh  ideal  of  what  the  modern  languages  should  accomplish  was  in  the 
minds  of  the  reformers  who  set  about  in  the  eighties  to  vitalize  the  modem 
language  instruction  and  thus  save  it  from  the  Impending  fate  of  being  crushed 
under  the  heavy  weight  of  classic  tradition.  If  misunderstandings  are  possible 
between  persons  of  the  same  speech,  how  much  greater  is  the  possibility  of 
misunderstanding  between  persons,  or  nations,  of  different  speech?  And  mis- 
understanding is  the  mother  of  all  the  evils  of  prejudice,  bias,  and  enmity. 
It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  large  and  responsible  work  of  reconstruction, 
not  only  of  immediately  national  affairs,  but  of  international  relations,  the 
modem  languages  are  called  upon  to  do  a  service  which  is  at  once  as  prac- 
tical as  it  is  high  and  ennobling. 

Granted  this  function  of  the  modem  languages  in  the  service  of  international 
ideals  making  for  mutual  understanding  and  friendship,  it  becomes  our 
bounden  duty  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  world's  modern  languages  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  instruction  in  these  languages  to  a  high  plane  of  efficiency. 
Our  foreign  representatives  are  entitled  to  the  best  instruction  that  can  be 
given  them. 

What  is  the  best  instruction  in  modem  languages  for  those  who  represent 
this  Nation  abroad?  In  a  sentence,  it  is  that  instruction  which  makes  for 
the  goal  of  giving  the  student  a  comprehensive  control  of  the  new  speech  habits, 
and  does  so  by  using  a  method  which  is  scientifically  and  i)edagoglcally  unas- 
sailable. At  once  it  Is  clear  that  instruction  for  foreign  service  does  not  differ 
in  fundamentals  from  the  instruction  for  any  other  kind  of  service.  That  is 
preeminently  the  point 

Any  language  Is,  at  best,  a  tool  which  when  thoroughly  controlled  may  be 
easily  turned  to  any  kind  of  service;  it  may  serve  as  a  key  to  unlock  the 
treasure  house  of  literary  values,  or  it  may  become  a  function  for  practical 
ends.  At  any  rate,  without  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  tool,  the  function  or 
service  of  this  tool  is  inadequate.  The  recognition  of  this  programmatic  point 
of  view  can  only  be  salutary  for  the  future  of  modem  language  instruction. 
It  means  that  thorough  instmction  in  the  language  as  language  shall  precede 
any  attempts  to  use  that  language  in  its  various  and  possible  functions.  The 
emphasis  would  not  discourage  literary  values,  even  at  an  early  stage  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  new  tongue,  but  it  would  insist  that  correct  speech  habits 
be  learned  and  thoroughly  mastered.  The  whole  question  really  is  one  of  time 
allotment  to  the  various  phases  of  learning  and  one  of  emphasis  as  to  what 
discipline  shall  precede  or  follow. 

The  brief  limits  of  this  paper  can  merely  state  what  is  in  the  minds  of 
progressive  modern  language  teachers  to-day  with  regard  to  how  to  te^ch  and 
how  to  leam  a  living  tongue.  Axiomatically  expressed  it  is  this  injunction: 
If  German,  for  instance,  is  a  living  modern  language,  then  teach  it  as  such. 
The  implication  is  that  avery  appeal  is  utilized  which  makes  for  the  vital  acqui- 
sition and  live  use  of  the  new  speech  habits.  Not  only  the  eye,  but  also  the 
ear  and  the  speech  organs  are  called  upon  in  the  learning.  The  progressive 
view  makes  more  of  pronunciation  than  was  done  formerly.  It  frankly  uses 
the  foreign  tongue  In  the  classroom  and  urges  the  student  to  do  so.  It  tries 
to  teach  the  language,  and  not  only  the  grammar.  It  insists  on  genuine  read- 
ing of  a  connected  text,  and  stresses  reproductive  work  in  the  language  itself 
rather  than  translation.  In  short,  it  makes  every  sense  appeal  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  make  and  conserves  every  moment  possible  for  the  use  of,  and  drill  in, 
the  foreign  language  to  be  mastered.    Then,  too,  in  a  modern  language,  having 
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to  do  with  a  modem  people,  the  content  of  texts  and  paragraphs  will  deal  with 
matter  pertaining  to  that  modem  people  to-day.  That  is  to  say,  the  customs, 
habits,  institutions,  and  general  life  of  the  foreign  nation  will  receive  attention. 
In  short,  when  we  demand  that  a  modern  language  shall  be  heard  and  spoken 
in  the  classroom,  we  are  pleading  not  for  the  lingual  facilenesa  of  a  waiter  or 
a  porter,  but  for  a  discipline  which  more  adequately  and  comprehensively  than 
in  the  past  permits  us  to  realize  the  aim  of  modem  language  instruction  which 
is  and  always  will  be  the  acquisition  of  new  speech  habits. 

It  is  such  intensive  training  in  modem  languages  that  should  be  placed  at 
the  command  of  our  foreign  service.  We  can  not  afford  to  do  less.  The  train- 
ing for  modem  languages  should  be  begun  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
with  full  opportunity  of  election  throu^out  the  four  years  of  the  hi^schooL 
Only  then  can  we  hope  to  carry  out  an  important  mission  really  well  and  with 
tiling  results.* 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES. 

By  ViCTOK  E.  Feanqiois, 
AMooiaie  Professor  of  French,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

We  take  for  granted'  that  for  an  American  student  preparing  himself  for 
foreign  service,  French,  the  language  of  diplomacy  for  the  last  three  centuries, 
is  considered  indic^iensable. 

For  obvious  reasons,  Spanish  comes  a  close  second  in  importance,  and  we 
are  ready  to  concede  that  it  should  take  precedence  of  French  in  schools  of 
States  bordering  Mexico,  since  this  plan  of  studies  concerns  not  only  students 
IntCTMling  to  enter  the  foreign  service*  but  also  those  anxious  to  pursue  a 
commercial  career. 

Our  choice  for  the  third  language  is  Italian,  not  l>ecause  Portuguese  •  is  of  less 
value,  but  because  it  is  so  similar  to  Spanish  that  it  should  be  easily  mastered 
by  students  who  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  latter. 

May  we  be  allowed  to  point  to  a  few  causes  of  the  so  much  talked  of  fail- 
ure of  foreign  language  teaching  in  the  United  States? 

There  is  no  denying  that  there  is  poor  material  among  teachers  of  modem 
languages ;  some  are  trying  to  teach  a  subject  that  they  themselves  have  never 

^  What  has  be^i  said  applies,  of  course,  to  the  teaching  and  learning  of  modem 
German  and  modem  Dutch,  with  this  comment,  that  of  these  two  modem  Germanic 
languages,  the  former  is  more  Important  and  should  receive  the  greater  emphasis  in 
the  curriculum.  For  German,  Vi5tor*s  Deutsches  AussprachewOrterbuch,  2d  edition,  is 
fundamental  in  learning  the  pronunciation.  For  training  In  commercial  German  the 
following  books  may  prove  helpful:  (1)  Graham  and  Oliver,  German  Commercial 
Practice  connected  with  the  Export  and  Import  Trade,  2  volumes.  Vol.  I  (1904)  ; 
Tol.  n  (1906).  MacmiUan,  London.  (2)  Arnold  Kutner,  Commercial  German,  1903, 
American  Book  Co.  (3)  F.  Coverly  Smith,  Introduction  to  Commercial  German,  1903, 
Ifacmlllan,  London. 

'Some  time  ago  a  committee  of  well-known  business  men  and  educators,  appointed 
by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  Investigate  the  problem  of  education  for  those 
wishing  to  prepare  for  foreign  trade,  recommended  that  a  much  greater  time  be  gtven 
to  the  study  of  French,  French  being  •*  by  fiir  the  most  important  language  In  the  history 
of  modem  civilization.** 

'A  strong  plea  for  the  study  of  Frendi  and  Portuguese  was  made  by  a  Brazilian^ 
Clinton  D.  Smith,  before  the  STducatlonal  Conference  on  training  for  foreign  service 
on  December  31,  1916.  (See  Bui.  1917,  No.  37,  pp.  85-86.  Department  of  Interior.  Bu. 
of  Edue.) 
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been  able  to  master^  and  tlie  situation  is  worse  now  than  before  the  Vtar,*  One 
of  the  greatest  dlificulties  which  Anierlcan  educational  institutions  are  facing 
is  to  find  well  qualihed  teAchers  of  French.  Spanislt,  and  Portujruese.  Gootl 
teachers  of  Italian  can  be  found  in  sufl^ent  numbers,  but  school  authorities 
are  tlainorinc  for  €*Kperieuce<l  teachers  of  Spanish,  and  a  real  teacher  of 
I*ortugue«e  is  a  rara  ams.  As  far  as  French  Is  concerned,  we  expect  tliat  the 
problem  will  soon  be  solved,  yiwuy  alumni  and  alunime  of  American  col- 
leges and  universities  have  heai  in  France  for  one  and  even  two  years.  We 
hof)e  that  a  large  nunaber  of  them  will  turn  to  the  teaching  of  the  French  lan- 
guage.   They  can  Bot  fail  to  heeoxne  inspiring  teachers. 

But  the  best  teacher  of  modern  languages  is  al)solutel>'  helpless  as  long  as 
his  (iasses  are  as  large  as  they  are:  30  ti>  40,  The  number  of  students  in  any 
class  in  tlie  department  of  m(»deru  languages  should  not  eN<-(H»(l  20.  An  aver- 
age of  15  should  be  the  rule,  if  good  results  are  to  be  expected.'  Imagine  >i 
piano  teacher  trying  to  teach  30  or  40  students  simultaneously  how  to  play 
the  piano  in  a  short  period  varying  from  40  to  50  minutes.  One  minute's 
attention  to  each  boy.  That  is  the  condition  teachers  of  modern  languages 
are  facing  every  day. 

Another  stumbling  block  In  the  path  of  teachers  is  the  indifferent  attitude  of 
the  average  American  student  toward  his  studies.  Is  it  not  greatly  due  to 
tlte  fact  that  he  has  not  the  least  idea  of  the  career  he  may  wish  to  follow  later 
fai  life?  Whether  he  will  pursue  this  special  voeatlwi  or  not,  Is  immaterial. 
His  choice  of  the  future  i»rofession,  even  if  vague,  need  not  lead  to  a  pre- 
mature specialization  in  his  studies,  as  some  seem  to  fear;  besides  being  an 
ineentlve,  it  would  serve  as  a  kind  of  beiieon  to  guide  him  throuf^  tlte  mafse 
of  his  college  curriculum.  Having  no  definite  aim,  he  gropes  his  ^-ay  toward 
a  general  education  by  taking  a  motley  combination  of  courses  wliicb  leads 
him  nowhere. 

To  remedy  this  defect,  a  thorough  psychological  test  should  be  given  to  every 
boy  before  being  admitted  to  a  high  school,  and  a  report  sent  to  his  parents 
or  guardian  with  proper  directions  as  to  the  klsd  of  studies  his  mental  aMlity 
fits  him  to  take  most  profitably. 

Another  serious  drawback  is  the  lack  of  memory  trainlag  in  our  ^emeotaiy 
and  secondary  schools.  A  boy  with  a  poor  memory  will  never  become  a  good 
linguist. 

Time  to  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  students :  Schedule  I  obtains  if  a 
junior  high  school  is  available ;  Schedule  TI,  if  there  is  no  jtmior  hijth  school ; 
Schedule  III,  if  no  romance  language  has  been  studied  in  the  preparatory  school. 

*  S<^  tbe  Modem  T^n^ai?*^  Journal,  March,  1916,  p.  284:  "  On  a  notion  of  Pr*feMor 
Smith,  of  Wis<'on«lii,  a  resoltition  was  paasod  calling  attputlon  to  tlie  vwy  v^bX  dani^er  Id 
tlie  fl<»ld8  of  Fn»nch  aod  Spanirfi  diu*  to  tlM»  .shift  of  pooriy  pin^parw!  aed  \in8>Tnpatlioti<» 
tfac4icr«  from  ott«T  hraIK^1le«,  and  expresaing  the  acy-tion's  tetrone:  disnpproral  *rf  antdi 
ehangtH*  being  allowed  by  administrative  officera  to  college*  aud  aecondary  «ob«olfi." 

See  Bulletin  of  Uig^h  Points,  <tlited  by  I^wrrnce  A.  V.'ilkinR,  in  charnre  of  miMlem 
lans«a|ir(^a  iii  high  aclioola.  Board  of  Edarjiti«ii.  of  New  York  City,  Mard),  11>!8.  p,  14: 
"  A  teacher  wbo  gfv«'0  only  a  portion  of  h\n  tia>e  to  inKtmrtioD  in  a  nubject  may  W  eniled 
a  '.fraetionai  *  teacher  of  that  sn^lect.  In  the  24  high  schools  tliere  are  01.97  tea<rher« 
of  <;ernian  ensaged  in  giving  Inirtructlon  <ai  S4»iie  foreign  language  other  tiian  Oermaa." 

^  Sep  an  article  by  Henry  Zlcic  in  Bulietln  of  High  School  Teachers'  Assiociatlon  of 
Xe>r  York  Oity»  A|>rU,  1930,  p.  6:  '*  1  risited,  in  ail,  eight  aeeoudary  «choolK  in  aad 
out  of  London.  All  the  Bchool«  I  Tifdted  had  four  eicellont  f*»atures :  <1)  They  laid 
stress  on  a  good  protiuu>ciation  and  UBed  aotmdH^horde ;  (2)  tlie  work  was  properly 
graded ;  (^t)  tlie  teachers  had  a  good  command  of  the  foreign  language,  aud  (4)  the 
classes  were  small,  from  10  to  25  pupils." 
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First  language. 

First  year 

Second  year 

5  periods  per  week. 
5  periods  per  week. 

HiaH  School. 


First 
language. 

Second 
language. 

Third 
language. 

Fourth 
language. 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year 

5  periods.... 

5  periods 

4  periods... 
3periods 

5  periods 

5  periods. 

5  periods  — 

4  periods 

3  periods  — 

5periods  — 

4  periods 

3  periods  — 

SUthyear 

College. 
Three  periods  for  each  language  throughout* 

SCHEDULE  ll. 
High  School. 


First 

Second 
language. 

Third 
language. 

Fourth 
hmguage. 

nrstyear    

5 periods.  .. 

5  periods. 

SeooBdycar 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

fiperlods.... 
4periods  — 
3  periods.... 

^periods 

4periods.... 
3  periods.... 

4  periods.... 
3periods.... 

College. 
Three  periods  for  each  langruage  throughout." 

SCHEDULE  IIL 
College. 


First 
language. 

Second 
language. 

Third 
language. 

Fourth 
language. 

First  year 

5  periods .  . . 

Second  jrear 

Third  year 

Fourth  year 

5periodi.-.. 
3  periods  i... 
3  periods  ... 

3  periods 

3  periods  — 
o  periods  — 

3  periods 

3  periods  — 

^  periods. 

METHODS. 

SCHBnULE  I. 

Jn.MOtt  High  School.' 

Fir*t  Utnguaor. 

Firtt  yeor:  Five  periods  per  week.  Pronunciation  (doily  trainingr).  Description  of  the 
classroom,  the  school,  perRons.  animals,  familiar  objects,  pictures  representini?  simple 
scenes,  common  actions  to  bring  out  important  verbs  (present  indicative,  past  definite, 
fature).  Maps,  numbers  1-100;  days  of  the  week,  seasons,  months,  dates,  weather, 
time  of  day,  the  five  senses,  games,  little  songs  and  short  poems  to  be  memorized. 

■  If  three  languages  are  studied  instead  of  four,  which  is  likely,  the  periods  for  the 
first  and  second  languages  may  be  increased  to  four;  If  only  two  languages  are  studied, 
the  periods  may  be  increased  to  five. 

^A  detailed  de^crlptloa  of  these  courses  Is  given  because  they  are  stiU  in  the  experi- 
mental   stage. 
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No  formal  grammar.  Emphaflis  laid  on  correct  pronunciation.  Mostly  oral  work, 
carefully  graded.     The  best  teacher  should  be  in  charge. 

If  French  is  the  first  language,  use  such  simple  books  as  First  Tear  In  French,  by  Syms 
(American  Book  Co.),  or  First  French  Book,  by  J.  Greenberg  (Charles  Merrill  (>).), 
leaving  the  translation  of  English  exercises  for  the  very  end  of  the  year,  If  at  all,  or 
Bercy's  books  for  children  (Wm.  Jenkins),  pictures  such  as  Tahleauw  Murauw  Delmas 
(Hachette  and  Co.,  London). 

If  Spanish  Is  chosen  as  first  language,  use  fiuch  easy  books  as  Worman's  Spanish  books 
(American  Book  Co.).     The  pictures  mentioned  above  may  be  used  for  Spanish  as  well. 

Second  year:  Five  periods  per  week.  Continuation  of  the  work  done  during  the  first 
year  along  the  same  lines.  Dailjr  drill  In  pronunciation.  More  pictures,  more  maps,  more 
games,  numbers  1-1000;  notions  of  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  fractions,  metric 
systems,  etc. ;  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  all  In  the  language  to  be  learned.  A  very 
easy  reader,  with  a  commercial  bias  if  possible.  Rudiments  of  the  grammar  taught  from 
the  reading.  Oral  exercises  of  all  kinds  also  based  on  that  textbook.  Very  little  transla- 
tion of  the  foreign  language  into  English  should  be  done  except  to  show  the  pupils  how 
to  go  about  it.  No  literal  translation  should  be  allowed.  Frequent  dictations  of  short 
sentences,  of  short  stories.     Songs,  short  stories,  or  short  poems  memorised. 

High-School  Courses. 

Third  and  fourth  years:  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  (respectively  the  first  and  second 
years  in  attendance)  graduates  of  a  Junior  high  school  should  be  able  to  do  the  work 
that  is  done  at  present  during  the  first  three  years  in  a  first-class  high  school. 

Any  method  suiting  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  and  leading  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  to  thorough  work  and  self  expression  should  be  encouraged.  Whatever  may  be 
the  method,  the  teacher  should  adhere  to  the  motto :  A  minimum  of  grammatical  rules 
and  translation,  and  a  maximum  of  oral  work. 

If  formal  grammar  is  started,  It  should  proceed  slowly,  with  special  stress  on  funda- 
mental principles  and  constant  drill  on  verbs. 

Translation  of  the  foreign  language  into  English  should  be  done  only  in  the  case  of 
difficult  passages  and  idioms.  A  careful  selection  of  the  texts  on  which  to  base  the 
lessons  will  minimize  that  kind  of  work.  Translation  of  English  into  the  foreign  language 
should  be  attempted,  if  at  all,  only  toward  the  end  of  the  first  year  as  review  work. 
Later  on  easy  composition  may  be  used. 

Teachers  may  ease  their  work  by  using  textbooks  provided  with  exercises  giving  material 
for  drill  work  along  up-to-date  lines. 

In  the  program  of  the  first  three  years  of  high  schools,  books  with  commercial 
tendencies  are  seldom  read.  To  fill  that  want,  numerous  dictations  on  the  country,  the 
language  of  which  is  learned.  Its  climate,  customs,  daily  life,  government,  general  industry, 
commerce,  etc.,  should  be  given.  Proverbs  and  easy  idiomatic  sentences  should  be 
memorized. 

Fifth  and  siwth  years:  So  far  academic  and  commercial  courses  can  go  hand  in  hand 
with  a  commercial  fiavor  If  the  majority  of  students  are  preparing  for  a  business  career. 
Now  the  work  should  be  somewhat  specialized  and  commercial  textbooks  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  pupils,  with  the  same  methods  as  described  above  prevailing.  Constant 
oral  work,  much  dictation  by  the  teacher  or  leading  pupils,  a  minimum  of  translation 
of  the  foreign   language  into    English,   etc. 

From  now  on  one  hour  per  week  should  be  set  aside  for  the  reading  of  an  easy  text 
or  newspaper  in  the  first  language  at  sight,  a  student  reading  aloud  one  paragraph  at  a 
time,  the  teacher  translating  or  better  explaining  the  words  unfamiliar  to  the  class,  and 
a  second  student  summing  up  the  paragraph  in  the  language  taught.  Reading  at  sight 
should  start  for  the  second  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  year.  This  kind  of 
work  increases  the  confidence  of  the  scholars  and  encourages  independent  reading. 

They  should  also  be  urged  to  avail  themselves  of  every  occasion  to  Improve  their 
practical  knowledge  of  the  language  In  which  they  are  interested :  (a)  An  exchange  of 
letters  with  youths  of  their  age  abroad;  (&)  participation  in  a  foreign  language  club; 
(c)  use  of  a  dictionary  purely  French  or  Spanish ;  (d)  sermons,  lectures,  plays,  news- 
papers, and  reviews  in  the  foreign  language ;  (e)  acquaintance  with  people  speaking 
that  language,  etc. 

FREH^CH. 

Fifth  year. 

Notions  de  commerce,  by  Coudray  and  Cuxax  (II.  Dunod — E.  Pinat,  ^dlteurs,  47,  Qual 
des  Grands  Augustlns,  Paris). 

Elements  dc  commerce  et  dc  comptahilit^,  par  Gabriel  Faure  (Masson  et  Cle,  6dlteur8 
120,  boulevard  St.  Germain,  Paris). 
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At  tight.  Edition  hchttomodairc  du  Courrier  dea  Etats-Unis,  New  York  CUy,  or  Le 
Petit  Journal,  published  by  Donbleday.  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Sitfth  year. 

French  Commercial  Practice  (II  parts),  by  Graham  and  Oliver  (Macmlllan  &  Co., 
London). 

At  aight.     La  France  qui  travaille,  by  Jago  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston). 
or 

Revve  commerciaie  et  industriellc  frunco-amCrioainct  published  by  Le  Courrier  des 
BUta-Unis.  New  York  City. 

SPANISH. 

Fifth  year  (if  first  language). 

Harrison's  (Spanish  Correspondence   (Henry   Holt  &  Co.,   New  York  City). 
McHale's  Commercial  Spanish  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston). 

At  sight.     Albes:   Viajando  por  Sud  America  edited  by  Warsbaw   (Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York   aty). 
or 
El  Eco  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City.  N.  Y.). 
Dictionary:  Pcqueno  Larousse  ilustrado  (Larousse,  Paris). 

Siwth  year. 

Spanish  Commercial  Correspondence  by  Whittem  and  Andrade   (D.  C.   Heath  ft  Co., 
Boston). 
Pnentes  and  Ellas:  Manual  de  Correspondencia  (Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City). 
At  Bight:  Nelson's  The  Spanish  American  Reader  (D.  C.  Heath  ft  Co.,  Boston). 

or 
La  Prensa  (daily)  New  York  City. 

COLLBGV. 

On  entering  college  after  six  consecutiye  years  of  the  first  language  students  should 
be  able  to  spedk  it  fluently  and  correctly  and  to  write  it  idiomatically.  So  college  courses 
should  be  looked  upon  as  seminar  work,  aiming  at  retaining  and  improving  the  grasp 
of  the  language  learnt  in  the  previous  years.* 

Such  courses  should  be  conducted  entirely  in  the  foreign  language  and  based  on  tech- 
nical publications,  such  as  foreign  consular  reports,  reports  of  foreign  touring  clubs  nnd 
chambers  of  commerce,  commercial  and  industrial  reviews,  the  bulletins  (Spanish  aud 
Portuguese)  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  etc.,  with  one  hour  per  week  entirely  devotod 
to  sight  reading. 

Hi;;her  institutions  should  create  for  such  students  a  special  atmosphere  that  would 
replace,  in  part  only  of  course,  a  sojourn  abroad.  A  large  room  should  be  set  aside  for 
them  where  they  would  constantly  meet  other  young  men  interested  in  similar  studios, 
and  find  a  library  answering  their  needs,  foreign  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  all  kinds, 
0  miniature  museum  displaying  industrial,  mining,  vegetable  products,  etc..  with  their 
names  In  several  languages,  various  wall  maps,  lantern  slides  or  moving  pictures  fUiowing 
the  daily  life,  industry,  commerce,  natural  beauties,  etc.,  of  foreign  lands,  the  scenes 
being  explained  in  the  foreign  language  or  forming  topics  for  general  discussion,  round 
table  conferences,  frequent  lectures,  games,  a  phonograph  with  records  of  foreign 
BongB,   etc. 

This  environment,  artificial.  It  is  true,  but  indispensable,  could  be  more  thorough  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  departments  of  history,  geography,  mathematics,  economics,  law, 
etc.,  in  using  foreign  textbooks  in  their  elective  courses. 

Students  should  be  urged  to  visit  during  their  summer  vacations  the  country  the 
language  of  which  they  are  studying.  Scholarships  for  such  trips  might  be  offtred 
bj  the  Federal  Government  or  the  colleges  through  competitive  examinations. 

Auxiliary  languages  {i.  e„  third  and  fourth  languages). — The  methods  and  dlrortlous 
given  for  the  first  and  second  languages  should  be  followed,  but  the  class  would  be  abto 
to  proceed  at  a  much  faster  pace. 

Schedule  II  (high  school  and  college). — See  methods  and  directions  for  Schediilo  1, 
but  the  work  would  necessarily  be  slower,  especially  during  the  first  two  years. 

*  If  students  preparing  for  foreign  service  are  not  numerous  pnough  to  form  a  sec 
tioo  by  themselves,  they  may  follow  advanced  literary  courses,  but  sptclal  courses  should 
be  given  them  during  their  Junior  and  senior  years. 
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Schedule  III  (college  only), — Tbe  work  should  be  Inteiuiifled  along  tbo  lines  de- 
scribed in  Schedule  I  for  high  schools  aiul  colleges.  Students  should  not  Uke  more 
than  two  lanj^uageR,  a  fact  which  would  permit  them  to  devote  five  hours  &  week  to 
both  languages  right  along. 

REFERENCES. 

COLLBGB    COURSBS. 

French. 

Ardouin-Dumazet.     Voyage  en   France.     60   foIs.     Paris.   Berger-Levrault. 

Barret- Wendell.     La  France  d'aujourd'hui.     Trans,  by  Georges  Qrappe.     Paris,  Nelson. 

Baziu.     La  douce  France.     New  York,  (}.  P.  Putnam  s  sons. 

Bulletins:    French    chambers  of   commerce  and    touring   clubs   of    French-speaking 

countries. 
Le  Bureau  Modeme  (monthly).     Pariai  A.  Lw  Vandecrane  et  Cle. 
C'ourrler  des  Etats-Uuls.     New  York  City. 
D'Avenel.     Les  Frangais  de  mon  temps.     Paris,  Nelson. 
L*EconomlHte  francals.     Paris,  Leroy-Beaulieu. 
L'Exportatour  francai«  <w<^kly).     Paris,  A.  L.  Vandecrane  et  Cie. 
Le  Journal  des  Ecouomistes  (monthly).     Paris,  Alcan. 

Masson,  Kerpomord,  and  Lafltte.    Precis  de  g^ographle  6conomique.     Paris,  Masson  et  Cie. 
Michelet.     Notre  France. 

Ramluud.     lllstoire  de  la  clyllizatlon  frangaise. 
Reports  by  French  consuls  and  commercial  attaches. 
Revue  Commerclale  et  Industrielle  Franco-Am^ricaino  (quarterly). 

Spanish. 

Del  Vlllar.     Las  Republicas  Hispano-Americanas. 
EiSpinosa,  Moreno.     Compendio  de  geografia  de  fispafia. 

Comnendio  de  historia  de  EiSpafia. 

Est^vanez.     Iilstoria  de  America. 

Frlsnnl.     Manual  de  correspondeacia  comercial  eapafiola.     Milan,  Italy,  Hoepli. 

Newsoapers.     Mexico :   El    Universal.     Cuba :  La   Lucha.     Buenos  Ayres,  Argentina :    La 

Prensa,  La  Nacion,  La  Argentina.     Valparaiso,  Chile :  E!  Mercurio. 
Pan  .\merican  Union.     Bulletin    (Spanish  text).     Washington,  1).  0. 

Italian. 

Frisoni.     Manuale  dl  corrlspondenza  commerciale  itallana.     Milan,  Hoepli. 

Italian  official  reports  and  bulletins. 

NewKpapers.     New   Yoric  City:  II   Progresso   Itnlo-Amerlcano :    II    Bollettino  della   Sera; 

I!    Glornale    Itallano.      Boston:    La    Notlzia.      Philadelphia:    La    Voce    del    Popolo. 

San  Francisco:  I/Italla. 
Periodicals.     AVtr   York  City :  I^  Rivlsta  Commerciale   (weekly)  ;  American  and  Italian 

Journal   of  Commerce    (weekly,   in    English   and    Italian)  ;    II    Carrocclo    (monthly). 

Rome :  Rlvista  dl  Bancne ;  Asslcurazfone  e  Commercio ;  Corriere  Bconomico. 

Portuffuese. 

A  Alvorado   (daily).  New  Bedford,  Mara. 

Anuarlo  diplomatico  e  consular,  portuguoz,   Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Boletin  Commercial    (monthly),  Lisboa,  Portugal. 

O.Economista  portu^uez,  Lisboa.  Portugal. 

Frlsonl.     Manual  de  ccrrespondencia  comercial  portugueza,  Hoepli.  Milan,  Italy. 

O  Instituto,  University  of  Colmbre.  Portugal. 

O  Jornal  de  Commercio.  Bio  de  Janeiro. 

Pan-American  Union.  Bulletin,  Washington,  D.  C,  Portuguese  text. 

Portufrucse  official  report.**  and  bulletins. 

Revista.de  Commercio,   Lisboa,   Portugal. 

UnlJlo  portugueza   (weekly).  San  Francisco. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  SCANDINAVIAN  LANGUAGES. 

By  Gisle  Bothne. 
Head,  Department  of  Scandinavian   Languages,   University  of  Minnesota. 

One  result  of  our  country's  participation  In  the  great  world  struggle  will 
be  the  demand  for  an  improved  and  intensive  study  of  modern  languages  in 
our  educational  institutions.  If  any  country  ever  had  the  call  to  assume  and 
strive  to  maintain  leadership  among  tbe  nations,  not  only  politically  and  com- 
mercially, but  also  in  almost  all  fields  of  human  activity,  that  certainly  has 
come  to  our  country.  In  order  to  trade  most  intelligently  and  profitably  with 
other  peoples,  and  In  general  to  deal  with  them  In  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and 
understanding  of  their  peculiarities  and  characteristics,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
that  Intimate  knowledge  which  only  the  knowUnlge  of  their  language  can  give. 
And  we  shall  want  to  maintain  henceforth  most  indmate  relations  with  the 
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nations  of  tbe  world.  Already  Ei^s^and  and  France  are  rearranf^in^  and  ampl^ 
tyin^  their  school  courses  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  foreign  languages  a 
much  more  prominent  place  tiian  before.  And  the  Scandinavian  languages 
have  not  been  overlooked.  England  established  during  the  recent  war  lecture- 
ships in  the  Scandinavian  languages  at  tlie  University  of  Txwidon  and  other 
places;  and  France,  In  addition  to  a  professorship  in  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages at  the  University  of  Paris  previously  establLshed,  invited  boys  from 
the  Scandinavian  countries  to  come  to  her  scliools  in  order  to  get  a  tliorough 
training  in  French,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  required  by  the  corresponding 
sciiools  at  home. 

The  schools  and  colleges  of  our  country  hare  given  excellent  instructiori  In 
modem  languages  in  the  years  gone  by,  but  much  more  will  be  demanded  in 
this  line  in  order  to  fit  our  young  men  and  women  for  foreign  .ser^ice.  Tlie 
languages  for  which  there  will  be  the  greatest  demand  will  un<loubtedly  be 
French,  German.  Spanish,  Russian,  Italian.  But  also  other  languages  will 
be  taught  among  them  the  Scandinavian.  The  Scandinavian  languages  com- 
prise Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish.  \\*hile  philologists  will  continue  to 
cultiTate  tbe  study  of  IceUmdlc,  wliich  in  its  modern  form  is  spok^i  by  some 
100.000  people,  the  other  modem  Scanilinavian  languages  have  much  added 
value  in  modern  times.  These  languages  are  spoken  by  12  millions  who  belong 
to  the  most  enlightened  people  in  Europe.  While  the  three  languages  are  dis- 
tinct, knowledge  of  one  will  make  the  effort  to  acquire  the  other  two  compara- 
tively easy.  The  grammar  of  Norwegian  and  Danish  Is  somewhat  simpler  than 
Swedish,  but  the  student  may  start  with  any  one  of  them  as  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  a  little  practice  and  effort  will  help  him  to  acquire  all. 

Great  writers  have  developed  the  Scandinavian  languages  into  almost  per- 
fect instruments  of  express un  in  ail  fields  of  human  thought.  All  who  are 
familiar  with  the  subject  Bill  know  that  the  Scandinavians  have  produced 
writes  of  a  high  rank,  and  that  their  literature  has  a  value  far  beyond  what 
might  be  expected  from  their  numbera  It  Is  probable  that  America  will  bo- 
come  the  center  of  international  scientific  research,  taking  the  place  in  the 
world  occupied  by  Germany  before  the  war.  Our  country  has  this  mission  on 
account  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  population,  the  idealism,  en- 
thttslaam,  and  vigor  of  the  people,  the  rapid  advance  In  scholarship  made  within 
the  last  40  or  50  years  by  great  universities  and  scientific  institutions,  the 
wealth  and  liberality  of  our  country.  After  we  Altered  the  war,  steps  were 
taken  to  make  the  Scandinavian  countries  such  a  center.  And  there  is  much 
that  speaks  for  such  a  venture,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  have  struggled 
hard  to  remain  neutral  in  the  great  World  War. 

Tbe  Scandinavians  have  produced  many  scholars  whose  names  are  familiar 
to  students  in  many  fields,  some,  indeed,  having  attained  the  highest  eminence. 
For  years  Scandinavian  scholars  and  writers  have  been  intelligent  observers 
and  keen  Interpreters  of  scientific  achievements  and  political  principles  and 
events  in  the  leading  countriea.  And  what  has  been  written  in  the  Scandinavian 
languages  on  these  lines  has  a  value  of  its  own.  Just  one  example :  Those  who 
are  familiar  x\rith  Bj0mson,  the  great  writer  and  orator,  whose  familiarity  with 
European  politics  was  almost  astounding,  and  who  was  one  of  the  few  Euro- 
peans whose  words  were  listened  to  by  the  real  leaders  of  Burope  with  respect, 
will  remerol>er  his  characterization  of  Prussianism,  Just  as  apt  to-day  as  when 
it  was  written  50  years  ago,  his  duunpionship  of  the  oppressed  peoples  of 
Austria-Hungary,  just  to  mention  a  few  Instances.  He  even  predicted  years  ago 
that  the  next  great  war  would  begin  with  Austria,  though  no  doubt  he  had  no 
Idea  of  the  colossal  dimensions  it  would  assume.  An  additi<H)al  argument  in 
favor  of  the  Scandinaviaa  eountriea  as  an  international  center  of  scientific 
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research  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  almost  devoid  of  the  national  pride 
so  common  in  the  great  countries  of  Europe^  which  are  reluctant  to  admit  the 
superiority  in  any  field  of  another  nation.  The  Scandinavians  feel  that  they 
are  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  European  countries  like  England,  France, 
and  Germany,  and  to  America  in  the  fields  of  science  and  scholarship,  In  litera- 
ture, the  arts,  and  politics;  and  they  are  inclined,  while  they  talje  pride  In 
having  produced  men  who  take  rank  with  some  of  the  best,  to  give  each  country 
its  due. 

Also  commercially  the  Scandinavian  countries  have  a  growing  importance. 
The  waterfalls  of  Norway  and  Sweden  are  rapidly  making  these  countries 
great  centers  of  industry.  Denmark's  agricultural  leadership  is  well  known. 
The  shipping  industry  of  Norway  has  been  one  of  the  important  fac- 
tors in  the  world's  trade.  The  establishment  by  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  banking  institutions  in  New  York 
shows  the  importance  of  the  trade  relations  between  these  countries  and 
America.  Here  we  have  a  great  field  which  must  be  enlarged,  and  everything 
must  be  done  to  maintain  cordial  relations  with  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
The  opportunity  is  there.  The  feeling  of  the  Scandinavians  toward  America 
is  as  that  of  the  smaller  boys  to  the  big  brother.  Americans  of  Norwegian 
descent  number  almost  as  many  as  the  whole  population  of  Norway ;  Americans 
of  Swedish  extraction  almost  one-half  of  Sweden's  population ;  and  while  the 
emigration  from  Denmark  has  not  been  proportionately  so  large,  the  Americans 
of  Danish  descent  are  a  most  valuable  element  of  our  country. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  people  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  who  came  to 
this  country  to  settle  have  made  their  homes  in  the  Northwestern  States,  of 
which  Minneapolis  may  be  called  the  center.  It  seemed  only  natural  that  the 
Scandinavian  languages,  if  taught  in  America  at  all,  would  be  taught  in  this 
section  of  the  country  particularly.  And  that  has  been  and  is  yet  the  case. 
Scandinavian  church  bodies  have  established  in  this  territory  many  schools 
where  excellent  instruction  in  the  Scandinavian  languages  has  been  given. 
Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent  differ  little  from  other  Americana  And  why 
should  they  be  different?  As  the  history  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  shows  a 
constant  struggle  for  naticmal  existence  and  real  democracy,  they  fall  readily 
in  with  the  American  way  of  thinking,  and  as  an  element  really  reinforce  our 
American  ideals.  On  the  language  question  the  Americans  of  Scandinavian 
descent  reflect  as  a  rule  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  American  communities 
where  they  reside.  Among  the  Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent  there  is 
unanimity  as  to  the  necessity  of  knowing  English,  the  language  of  our 
country.  That  is  not  a  matter  for  discussion  at  all.  Even  those  extremists 
M'ho  would  exclude  from  all  our  schools  all  foreign  languages  have  representa- 
tives among  the  Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent  There  are  quite  a  few 
also  of  Americans  of  Scandinavian  descent,  as  there  are  of  other  Americans, 
who  hold  rightly  that  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  including  tiie  Scandi- 
navian, is  highly  desirable.  We  all  know  the  class  of  Americans  who  believe 
the  American  type  is  something  fixed  and  rigid,  created  some  time  ago  and  the 
pattern  for  all  "foreigners"  who  come  to  make  their  homes  here.  There  are 
otliers  who  believe  real  Americanism  consists  In  considering  the  American  type 
a  living  organism  developing  into  the  most  perfect  type  of  man  by  retaining 
the  glorious  spirit  and  faith  which  created  and  has  maintained  this  Nation  and 
by  absorb-ng  with  the  many  national  elements  of  our  population  also  their 
best  characteristics. 

But  we  shall  take  more  interest  in  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  the  world. 
We  shall  want  to  learn  foreign  languages.  In  this  Nation,  united  as  never 
before  and  with  a  unity  of  spirit  and  purpose,  not  created,  but  made  manifest 
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by  the  war  and  a  marvel  to  tlie  world,  one  group  of  Americans  will  cease  to 
treat  with  ccMidescension  and  distrust  American  citizens  of  "  foreign  "  descent, 
their  equals  in  all  essentials,  a  thing  that  has  done  more  to  create  national 
groups  in  onr  country  than  anything  else.  We  shall  all  learn  from  one  another, 
one  American  group  from  the  so-called  foreigners,  as  the  foreigners  gladly 
have  learned  so  much  from  those  who  were  here  before.  And  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  improvement  along  these  lines.  The  time  will  come  when  the 
history  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  to  mention  examples,  will  be  written 
and  taught  in  our  public  schools,  giving  full  credit  to  the  Scandinavian  element, 
as  true  and  loyal  Americans  as  any,  and  the  countries  they  come  from.  The 
Minnesota  Historical  Society  now  has  a  department  containing  the  largest 
collection  in  America  of  all  sorts  of  publications  that  throw  light  on  the 
history  of  the  Scandinavian  element.  And  the  Scandinavian  languages  and 
history  will  be  continued  to  be  taught  at  the  universities  and  in  the  high  schools 
of  Minnesota  and  adjacent  States,  because  we  all  as  Americans  demand  that 
there  shall  be  given  instruction  in  this  country  in  these  languages,  valuable 
from  80  many  points  of  view. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  gives  complete  courses  for  the  study  of  the 
Scandinavian  languages,  and  a  number  of  other  universities  give  all  such 
Instruction  that  there  Is  any  demand  for.  In  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  five 
high  schools  give  instruction  in  Norwegian  and  Swedish,  and  in  many  places 
in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  these  languages.  The  study  of  these  languages  was  introduced 
into  high  schools  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  line  of  textbooks  is  not  as 
complete  as  desirable.  But  enough  is  available  for  American  students  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  these  languages,  and  there  are  indeed  many  teachers  who  are 
fully  equipped  to  teach  them.  There  are  also  books  for  English-speaking 
students  for  self-study  in  these  languages,  though  I  think  all  of  this  class  of 
books  have  been  published  in  England.  A  competent  teacher  is,  of  course, 
always  preferable. 

A  two  years'  course  in  college,  corresponding  to  a  four  years'  course  in  a  high 
school  or  secondary  school,  might  be  summarized  as  follows : 

FIBST  YEAB  OE  ELEMENTARY  COURSE. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquire  an  accurate  pronunciation,  an  under- 
standing of  simple  language  when  spoken,  the  translation  of  easy  English 
phrases  and  sentences  into  the  Scandinavian  language  taught,  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  or  Danish,  to  express  in  these  languages  ideas  about  ordinary  expe- 
riences in  life  and  about  the  content  of  the  texts  used.  Of  the  methods  used 
may  be  mentioned,  reading  aloud  by  both  teacher  and  class,  dictation,  the 
students  memorizing  conversational  prose  and  easy  verse,  oral  and  written 
translations  from  English,  questioning  the  class  and  requiring  answers  In  the 
language  taught,  using  as  material  whatever  texts  the  class  has.  It  is  not 
proper  to  merely  translate  the  reader  or  the  literary  selections,  but  the  students 
should  be  trained  to  express  in  the  Scandinavian  language  taught  the  ideas  he 
found  In  the  text.  And  there  should  be  constant  drlU  in  the  elements  of 
grammar. 

Grammars  nwd  In  this  country :  P-  Groth :  Dnnish  Grammar.  E.  C.  Ott6 :  The 
Dsniiiti  Lanriuge.  P.  Groth :  Norwegian  Grammar.  J.  A.  Holvik :  Beginner's  Book  in 
Nonce.  M.  Micnelet :  First  Book  In  NorHC.  A.  Louis  Elmqulst :  Swedish  Grammar,  also 
Swedish  Phonology.     B.  J.  Vickner :  Swedish  Grammar. 

Intended  for  self-study  are  H.  Porchhammer :  How  to  learn  Danish,  C.  A.  Thimm's 
Norwegian  aelf-Taupht,  Swedish  Self-Taught  (London). 

Norweidan  Self-Taaght.  (Sixth  edition  by  l*Tot  Girondahl,  London  Uniyersity,  Marl- 
borough  Co.,  London,  Ib  very  good.) 
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SECOND  YEAB  OR  ADVANCED  COUBSE. 

The  elemeotary  work  should  be  continued  in  tbe  intermediate  and  advanced 
courses.  There  should  be  more  conversation  and  more  expression  of  connected 
ideas  in  the  language  taught,  and  more  translation  of  English  prose.  There 
should  be  a  discussion  by  the  class  in  the  language  taught  of  the  contents  of 
the  readers  or  books  used.  The  teacher  should  furnish  material  r^ating  to 
the  history  and  geography  of  the  country  studied,  and  tlie  class  should  tell  what 
tbey  have  heard  in  the  language  taught.  Students  should  prepare  in  Norwegian, 
Swedish,  or  Danish  r^um^s  of  material  discussed  in  class,  deliver  them  in 
writing  or  give  them  oraUy.  There  should  also  be  vniting  of  themes  and  letters. 
The  teacher  should  t^i  or  read  stories  or  newg^wiper  articles,  and  the  students 
reproduce  them.  The  study  of  the  grammar  should  be  continued,  with  the  drill 
required. 

REPBRENCS». 

Norw«gikn  books  for  American  Btodcnts  to  be  used  in  Jfaeae  courses^haTe  jMindpallj 
pubii8bo> 


pubiisbod  by  the  Augsburg  Publishing  House  and  Free  Church   Book   Conoem  in 

Minneapofis.  Swedish  texts  by  the  AugnstHoa  Publishing  House,   Rock  Island,   in.,  and 
Engberg-Uoimberg  Publishing  Co..  Chicago, 

A  cheap  lyanish-Norwegian-English  Dictionary  has  been  edited  by  Johannes  Magnnssen 
J.  Brynildsen's  Norsk-Engelsk  Ordbog  and  KngeJA-Norsk-Dansk  Ordbog  are  very  good. 
So  are  B.  J.  Birkman :  Svensk-Ehigelak  OrdbcA,  and  E.  Wenstrom  and  B.  LIndgren : 
Bngelsk-Svcnsk  Ordbok.  T.  T.  Evanths  has  recpntly  publislied  "  Norsk  og  dansk  Handel- 
Bleksikon."  J.  Oninchard's  "  Sweden  ^  is  an  excellent  book  in  Englisli.  A  similar  publi- 
cation •'  Norway,"  published  in  1900„  is  now  somewhat  out  of  date,  but  contnins  much 
Interesting  information.  **  Boken  om  Nonce  <5  toU.)  has  i>een  published  in  Christiania 
for  the  use  of  American  students  and  contains  much  excellent  materiaL  Swedish  Year- 
book (in  England)  was  published  in  Stockholm  in  1921. 

In  connection  with  the  IMnish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  Legations  at  Washington. 
D.  C.  are  press  attach^  who  are  willing,  wh^i  called  upon,  to  give  Information  relating 
to  many  Scandinmvlaa  subjects. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  SLAVIC  LANGUAGES. 

By  Lbo  WnonCB, 
Profemor  of  filovio  Lamg^atftB  amd  lAienOwr^,  HcrvoNt  UMcenitif, 

The  study  of  the  classical  languages  has  long  been  endangered  by  the  en- 
croachment of  the  practical  into  the  college  curriculum.  Indeed,  the  classical 
languages  would  long  ago  have  suffered  a  complete  fiasco  were  it  not  for  the 
important  philological  bearing  that  they  have  had  in  the  German  school  system, 
to  which  even  the  American  schools  have  subscribed  blindly.  With  the  defeat 
of  the  German  State  there  is  bound  to  come  a  total  reorganization  of  the 
schools,  at  least  as  regards  language  instruction.  The  philological  raUon  d'etre 
of  tlie  <*ias8lcal  languages  must  give  way  to  a  training  in  languages,  either  for 
the  general  purpose  of  linguistic  discipline,  whatever  the  language  may  be, 
or  for  the  specialized  training  in  modem  languages,  that  is,  for  the  practical 
IHii-pose  of  immediate  application  in  daily  needs.  In  the  highest  type  of  a  school 
these  two  purposes  will  be  indissolubly  joined. 

There  are,  probably,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  European  languages  none  so 
fit  to  unite  these  two  purposes  as  tlie  Slavic  languages,  more  especially  Russian, 
Polisli,  Bohemian,  Serbian,  because  they  combine  in  an  admirable  manner  the 
qualities  of  the  classical  languages,  as  trainers  of  the  mind,  with  the  practical 
side  of  linguistic  study  to  ser\'e  as  aids  in  the  vocational  training.  The  Slavic 
languages  in  structure  resemble  Latin  and  Greek  very  closely.  There  is  the 
same  grammatical  complexity  and  delicacy  of  shading,  the  same  wealth  of 
word  building,  the  same  intellectual  appeal.  Contrary  to  all  current  prejudice, 
the  Slavic  languages  are  not  more  difficult  than  either  Latin  or  Greek,  or 
French  or  German.  The  popular  prejudice  is  due  to  tibe  unfamiliar  i^ipeara&oe 
of  the  Russian  alphabet,  the  newness  of  the  vocabulary,  and  the  complexity 
of  the  declensional  and  the  conjugational  system,  all  of  which  strikes  the 
student  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  studies.    But  these  difficulties  are  easily 
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overcome  In  a  year,  after  which  the  great  simplicity  and  freedom  of  their 
sentence  structure,  the  utter  absence  of  the  periodic,  which,  for  example,  in 
Gremian,  keeps  increasing,  rattier  tlian  decreasing,  in  successive  years,  and 
tbe  uniimited  power  of  word  derivations  from  a  limited  basic  vocabulary,  wldch 
is  cliaracteristtc  of  the  Slavic  languages,  make  them  the  most  fascinating  as 
wrfl  as  the  easiest  for  direct  use  In  business  or  science.  The  Slavic  languages, 
especially  Rosi^an,  have  but  one  norm  for  all  purposes,  whether  literature, 
science,  or  business.  After  a  two  years*  course  one  should  be  able  to  correspond, 
with  the  help  of  the  dictionary  and  letter  writer,  on  any  usual  subject,  and  a 
three  years*  course  should  give  one  a  ready  use  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Prom  a  mere  Intellectual  standpoint  our  high  schools  should  provide  an 
option  in  some  of  the  modern  languages  for  those  who  decline  to  take  a 
dassieal  coarse!  The  schools  can  not  afford  to  abandon  language  study  en- 
tirely; and  Slavic  languages,  especially  Russian,  should  receive  an  equal 
treatment  with  Spanish  and  French.  From  a  practical  standpoint  the  Slavic 
languages  should  appeal  to  young  Americans  as  no  other  European  language. 
The  Si'rbians  and  the  Bohemians  consider  America  their  best  friend,  and 
President  Massaryk  has  said  significantly  that  Bohemia  would  never  forget 
America,  and  that  it  knew  how  to  be  grateful.  This  simply  means  that  end- 
less opportimities  will  open  to  young  Americans  who  want  to  connect  in  a 
business  way  with  the  Slavic  States.  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  Poland; 
but  while  Serbia,  Bohemia,  and  Poland  can  at  most  muster  30  million  people, 
Russia,  with  its  150  million  people,  offers  unlimited  possibilities  to  generations 
of  Americans.  America  is  almost  tlie  only  nation  which  the  Russians  tiust, 
and  to  which  they  will  look  almost  exclusively  for  help  In  their  reconstruction, 
and  to  which  they  will  intrust  business  of  every  description.  It  would  be  a 
burning  shame  if  Americans  did  not  In  time  take  advantage  of  this  exceptional 
opportunity  to  become  the  associate  of  Slavdom.  We  must  begin  at  once  to 
prepare  young  men  for  the  task  which  will  be  required  of  them. 

We  should  at  once  begin  by  offering  a  two.ycars*  course  In  Russian  in  all  the 
reputable  high  schools  and  business  schools,  wherever  a  proper  Russian  in- 
structor can  be  obtained.  Our  colleges  and  higher  business  schools  should  offer 
the  same  two  years  in  Russian,  an  additional  year  or  two  In  Russian,  and  one 
and  two  years'  courses  in  Polish,  Hoheuiian,  and  Serbian.  All  these  courses 
should  be  so  arranged  that  they  should  lead  either  to  a  mere  literary  course  or 
directly  to  a  business  career.  This  is  comparatively  easy  in  the  case  of  the 
Slavic  languages,  because,  as  pointed  out  above,  there  is  but  one  norm  for  all 
literary  styles.  Unfortunately  we  possess  no  good  textbooks  or  grammars  for 
English-speaking  people  in  Polish.  Bohemian,  or  Serbian,  but  these  can  easily 
be  supplicHl  if  a  demand  is  created  for  them.  But  for  the  study  of  Russian 
there  is  now  no  lack  of  textbooks.  Above  all  of  these  towers  Bondar's  Sim- 
plified Russian  Method,  a  masterpiece  of  a  textbook,  which  from  the  very  start 
famishes  material  for  a  literary  and  a  business  course.  In  schools  or  in  self- 
instruction  It  can  be  used  advantageously  for  two  years.  Then  there  are  the 
excellent  accented  texts  published  by  the  Oxford  University  and  Cambridge 
University  presses,  and  the  several  textbooks  and  a  grammar  by  Neville  Forbes. 
Of  the  msiny  dictionaries  in  existence,  Alexandroff*s  is  still  the  best. 

Not:*. — ^Preqni»Dt  requests  for  books  h^lpfol  in  the  self-study  of  the  RuBsian  lanfniage 
iBdnced  the  editor  of  this  bnlletin  to  issue  parly  in  1918  the  following  list  of  books  con- 
stmcted  and  adapted  largely  with  the  object  in  view : 
Bondar.     ISimplified  Russian  method.     London,   Effijigham  Wilson,   1915. 

Bondar's  RuHSian  roadors.  Nos.  1-o,  published  by  same  firm,  may  bo  used  shortly 

after  begtnnlnp  the  grammar. 
Forbea,  Neville.     Russiao  gmmmar.     Oxford.  (Marendon  Press. 
Karrachy-Smlth.     Lessons  in  Rusnian.     London,  S.  Low,  Marston  &  C?o.,  1915. 

A  key  to  the  exercises  of  this  grammar  is  also  published  by  the  same  publisher. 
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Magnus,  L.  A.     A  concise  grammar  of  the  Russian  langnage.     London,  J.  Murray,  1916. 
Manasovicli,  Boris.     A  Rnssian  manual  for  self -tuition.     London,   Kesan  Paul,  Trench, 

Trflbner  &  CO.,  1915. 
MottI,  Pietro.     Russian  conversation  crammar.     London.  D.  Nutt. 
Rappoport,    S.     Hossf eld's    new   pracncal    method    for   learning    the   Russian    language. 

London,  Ilirschfeld  Bros.,  1916. 
Riola.  Henrv.     How  to  learn  Kussian.     Based  upon  the  Ollendorfflan  system  and  adapted 

for  spli-instruction.     London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trtibner  &  Co. 

It  is  advisable  for  self -study  to  purchase  the  key  to  the  exercises  of  Riola's  gram- 
mar.    This  key  is  published  by  the  same  firm. 
Russian    grammar    simplified.     Published    by    Hugo's    Institute    for    Teaching    Foreign 

Languages. 
Russian  reading  made  easy.     Published  by  Hugo's  Institute,  etc. 

May  be  used  soon  after  beginning  the  grammar. 
Solomonoff,  J.     Russian  composition.     Parts  I,  II,  and  III.     London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 

TrObner  &  Co.,  1916. 

Mr.   Solomonoff  is  instructor  in  the  London  County  Council  evening  commercial 

institutes. 

The  serious  student  of  Russian  will  find  it  advisable  to  buy  early  in  the  study  of  the 
language  a  simple  dictionary.  The  Russian  dictionary,  by  A.  Wassllieff  in  the  Langham 
series,  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  contains  the  usual  words  with  their  pro- 
nunciation figured.  David  McKay,  Philadelphia,  publishes  Hill's  Vest-pocket  English- 
Russian  dictionary.  W.  J.  Hernan,  New  York  City,  publishes  a  small  phrase  book  of 
about  50  pages — What  you  want  to  say  and  how  to  say  it  in  Russian. 

IMPORTANCE   OF   TURKISH   AND    ARMENIAN    LANGUAGES    FOR 

FOREIGN  SERVICK 

By  Abbaham  Yohannan. 

TURKISH. 

Turkish  was  the  language  of  one  of  the  greatest  countries  in  Europe  and 
Asia  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  A  power  which  once  in- 
fluenced half  the  world,  it  overthrew  and  established  empires,  usurped  the 
thrones  of  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Greece,  and  was  dreaded  by  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany.  Even  now  the  Turkish  language  is  spoken  by  millions  of  people 
belonging  to  a  vast  empire,  and  is  more  or  less  used  in  official  circles  from 
Tunis  In  Africa  to  the  walls  of  China.  It  is  the  court  language  of  western 
I'ersia ;  and  in  many  provinces  of  south  Russia  and  Afghanistan  it  Is  spoken  as 
much  as  Persian.  There  are  at  leas't  25  written  languages  used  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  yet  in  spite  of  tills  babel  of  tongues,  which  Is  found  chiefly  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  strong  individuality  of  the  Turk  has  manifested  itself  in 
politics  and  government. 

It  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  such  a  language  has  hitherto  received  little  or 
no  attention  in  America.  The  complete  Ignorance  of  it  on  the  part  of  our 
countrymen  has,  from  time  to  time,  greatly  impeded  proper  communication 
and  intercourse  between  the  two  nations  and  given  rise  to  most  serious  misunder- 
standings and  difficulties  in  diplomatic  as  well  as  commercial  affairs.  A  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Turkish  language  is  a  requisite  of  diplomatic  and  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  essential  In  conducting  the 
exxK)rt  trade  of  this  country  with  the  Mohammedan  world,  and  in  unfolding  the 
treasures  of  modern  science  to  the  population. 

It  Is  exx)ected  that  in  the  development  of  international  relations  there  will 
in  all  probability  result  a  closer  connection  between  Turkey  and  the  United 
States,  and  a  growth  of  mutual  interest.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  certain 
European  nations  who  gained  prestige  In  dealing  with  the  Turks,  as  well  as 
with  other  orientals,  lies  In  the  fact  that  they  learned  their  languages,  adopted 
their  customs,  wore  their  costumes,  and  learned  their  mode  of  living;  hence, 
they  gained  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  their  character,  their  needs,  and  re- 
quirements, and  dealt  with  them  accordingly.  European  manufacturers,  for 
Instance,  understood  perfectly  the  kind  and  style  of  goods  and  articles  that  were 
generally  use<l  by  the  orientals,  and  they  supplied  articles  In  that  style,  though 
it  seems  In  many  cases  to  be  very  clumsy  and  unwieldy  to  westerners.  Barter- 
ing with  a  Turk  is  a  complicated  process  and  very  vexatious,  especially  to  one 
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vfho  does  not  speak  his  language  and  know  his  habits.  Scarcely  a  shopkeeper 
makes  even  a  pretense  of  having  a  fixed  price.  He  asks  more  tlian  he  expects, 
allowing  a  wide  niargrin  for  dickering.  If  he  should  get  what  he  asked,  he 
would  regret  that  he  did  not  ask  more.  We  must  lose  no  opportunity  to  place 
oars^ves  in  close  communication  both  with  the  governing  Ottoman  element  and 
with  the  numerous  races  subject  to  its  sway. 

While  it  is  true  that  English-speaking  interpreters  are  available  in  the  prin^ 
clpal  centers,  yet  it  is  inlinitely  preferable  to  conduct  negotiations  of  any  kind 
directly,  rather  than  by  means  of  intermediaries  of  doubtful  accuracy.  And  in 
the  smaller  towns  it  is  practically  impossible  to  find  persons  with  sufficient 
command  of  English  to  render  them  suitable  as  Interpreters.  Furthermore,  it 
is  Important  for  commercial  enterprises  to  be  able  to  prepare  information  and 
catalogues  and  lists  in  Turkish,  since  English  is  understood  only  by  an  In- 
finitesimal part  of  the  population. 

A  system  of  courses  should  be  established  by  colleges  and  universities,  de« 
signed  to  prepare  students  for  foreign  service  in  Turkey,  either  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  Government,  in  business  enterprises,  or  in  scientific  in- 
vestigations. The  courses  thus  offered  should  aim  to  make  the^students  familiar 
with  the  general  subjects  required  for  successful  work  in  Turkey,  to  enable 
them  by  means  of  this  knowledge  to  gain  quick  mastery  of  general  problem?? 
that  present  themselves  in  various  occupations.  The  courses  should  also  in- 
clude something  of  the  customs,  history,  beliefs  etc.,  of  the  country,  to  develop^ 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  people,  and  to  enable  one  to  avoid  giving 
offense  through  ignorance  of  prejudices  or  superstitions. 

The  Turkish  language  is  of  Tartar  origin,  a  member  of  Ural-Altaic  family, 
dominated  by  the  law  of  vowel  harmony  and  agglutination.  Turkish  has  axl- 
mitted  a  large  number  of  Arabic  and  Persian  words,  grammatical  forms,  and 
even  entire  sentences.  It  is  best  coordinated  with  the  study  of  Arabic  or 
Persian,  from  which  languages  the  great  bulk  of  Its  vast  vocabulary  is  drawn. 
For  this  reason  the  study  of  Turkish  presents  unusual  difficulties  to  anyone 
not  acquainted  with  some  oriental  language,  and  for  the  same  reason  it  should 
not  be  introduced  too  early  In  a  college  course.  The  course  should  be  framed 
for  graduate  students,  but  should  also  be  open  to  specially  qualified  students 
who  have  not  compfeted  the  full  college  course  and  to  those  who  have  had  con- 
siderable linguistic  training. 

The  successful  completion  of  the  courses  offered  will  normally  occupy  three 
years  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  diplomatic  service  and  two  years  for  those 
who  prepare  for  commercial  or  other  foreign  service.  In  each  case  two  hours 
per  week  will  be  sufficient.  After  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  grammar  it  is 
best  to  take  up  at  once  the  reading  of  easy  texts,  the  details  of  the  grammar 
being  explained  as  they  are  exemplified. 
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ARMENIAN. 

The  Study  of  Armenian  is  made  difllcnlt  by  the  alphabet,  which  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  no  other  language,  and  by  the  fact  that,  although  it  is  an  Indo- 
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in  determining  value.  To  reject  for  brevity,  a  correct  procedure  in  other  cases, 
becomes  here  arbitrary  and  unwise.  For  example,  that  an  American  chamber 
of  commerce  for  Spain  has  begun  active  work  may  be  the  most  important 
item  in  the  "World's  Markets*'  for  June,  while  almost  every  article  in  suc- 
cessive Issues  of  "  The  Americas,"  *  although  short  and  generally  unsigned,  could 
be  used,  as  could  each  article  in  the  department  of  international  banking  and 
finance  of  the  "  Bankers'  Magazine."  This  applies  to  all  the  subjects  exc^t 
three,  which  touch  the  historical  element  in  commerce,  government,  and  law, 
and  find  their  best  treatment  in  bool£5».  Hence  fact,  recent  and  timely,  seems 
the  criterion  for  periodical  valuation. 

To  recognize  tliis  makes  clear  the  inadequacy  of  any  bibliography  of  articles. 
It  is  inclusion,  not  selection,  that  Is  needed  here,  a  continuous  inclusion  of 
all  that  may  be  useful  (accompanied  by  a  continuous  rejection  of  what  l^as 
passed  its  usefulness),  continually  collected,  or,  to  use  the  librarian's  technical 
word,  cumulated,  to  date.  No  fixed  list,  however  carefully  approved  at  its 
printing,  can  do  this.  Dally  its  items  become  out  of  date,  and  their  retention, 
which  gives  them  a  false  importance,  becomes  an  obstruction.  Then,  also,  a 
really  representative  list  would  appall  by  the  number  of  its  items,  although  a 
short  one  chosen  to  show  the  sort  of  thing  that  may  be  found,  and  understood 
to  be  of  intrinsic  value  only  at  the  date  of  printing,  may  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose.   Such  a  list  we  have  prepared  and  appended. 

There  are  two  ways,  one  direct  and  one  through  bibliographic  aids,  that 
offer  a  feasible  solution  of  how  periodical  literature  may  be  used  here  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  first  is  the  obvious  one  of  seeing  the  magazines  themselves. 
We  give  a  selected  list  of  the  most  suitable,  slightly  annotated  and  roughly 
classed.  An  arrangement  of  periodicals  under  the  numerous  headings  chosen 
for  the  list  of  articles  would,  of  course,  mean  frequent  repetition  of  titles. 

But  the  problem  of  inclusion  may  be  more  nearly  solved,  we  believe,  by  sup- 
plementing direct  use  of  periodicals  with  that  of  some  such  aid  as  is  given  in 
the  Standard  Daily  Trade  Service,  published  by  the  Standard  Statistics  Com- 
pany, 47  West  Street,  New  York  City,  at  a  subscription  price  of  $120  a  year.  ^ 
This  is  a  combined  digest  and  index  to  newspaper,  periodical,  and  other  sources 
of  basic  exporting  information,  supplying  current  news  and  forecasts,  in  full. 
It  consists  of  dally  Issues  not  exceeding  8  pages  in  length,  for  insertion  in 
a  loose-leaf  binder,  a  monthly  index  whose  every  second  Lssue  covers  the  last 
two  months;  weekly  tables  and  graphs  of  trade  and  financial  figures  of  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  15  years.  A  personal  service  to  subscribers  is  also 
furnished  without  additional  cost. 

This  service  gives  full  digests  and  excerpts  of  articles  in  newspapers, 
some  88  trade  periodicals,  and  Government  publications  of  the  United  States. 
Europe,  Latin  America,  and  the  Far  East;  digests  of  legislative  bills,  procla- 
mations, and  other  documents,  and  much  direct  information  from  its  bureaus 
in  Washington  and  Paris,  the  former  k^e^lng  in  such  close  touch  with  all 
governmental  activity  as  to  furnish  within  24  hours  data  regarding  legis- 
lation, court  decisions.  Federal  Departments,  boards  and  commissions,  the  Pan 
American  Union,  and  similar  organizations,  and  the  latter  supplying  similar 
European  information  from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  it  would  otherwise 
reach  the  United  States.  French,  Russian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  publica- 
tions also  are  translated  and  digested.  Subjects  such  as  trade  relations  of 
countries,  commercial  products,  export  and  Import  legislation  and  regulation, 
financial  legislation  and  conditions,  credits,  International  banking  and  exchange, 
foreign  tran^ortatioh  facilities  and  projects,  foreign  commercial  development, 

■  Publication  now  ceased. 
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shipping,  marine  insurance,  and  patent  laws  and  their  intei^ketation^^^are^ 
treated  in  themselves  and  many  of  them  also  as  subdivisions  under  country 
and  locality. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  short  cut  to  current  foreign  commercial  informa- 
tion could  be  used  to  distinct  advantage  by  instructors  and  students. 

Also  useful  is  the  foreign  trade  section  of  the  Prentice-Hall  Business  Digest 
Service,  published  by  the  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City; 
subscription,  with  quarterly  cumulations,  $30.  This  weekly  digests  all  the 
articles  of  certain  business  periodicals  and  certain  articles  of  more  general 
magazines.  This  service  is  primarily  an  index-digest  to  periodical  articles,  while 
the  Standard  Daily  Trade  is  primarily  a  news  purveyor  and  forecaster. 
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IMvlsions  on  castoms  regulations  and  tarHT  changes,  domestic  and  fsreign,  Imperial 

and  foreign  trade.  Government  notices  aifecting  trade,  and  trade  statistics. 
Bulletin  of  tho  Pan-American  Tnion,  monthly.     I*ubiisbed  br  the  Pan  Araerlean  Tnlon, 

17th  and  B  Sts..  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.     S«(bacription  $2.50. 
Commerce  Monthly.     PubUshed  by  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York  City.     Free. 
Eastern  Connnerce,  monthly.     l*ublished  at  26  Water  St.,  Yokonama.     BuhscHptlon  $5. 
Foreign  Ttade  Bulletin,  bimonthly.     Issued  hy  the  Foreign  Trade  Bureaa  of  the  American 

Eniress  Co..  <B5  Broadway.  N.  Y.     Free  on  request. 

A   folder  giving  brief  notei?  on  regulations  affecting  fihlpylng. 
Japanese-American   Commercial    Weekly.      Published   at  414   8tn   Ave.,   New   York  City. 

Subscription  $2. 
Lloyds  Bank  Monthly :  a  survey  of  international  trade  conditions.    PiAQiriued  at  71  Lom- 
bard St.,  B.  C.  8  ixjndon. 
Mexico.    Financial   and    Commercial,   semi-monthly.      Published    t»y  Criterion    PuMhihing 

Syndicate  Inc.,  15  Park  Row.  New  Yortc  City.     Bobscrtotfon  $t. 
Poland,  monthly.     Published  by  American  Polish  Chamber  of  Commei'ce  and  In4l«i;«try  Inc.. 

95.^  Third  Ave..  New  York  City.     Sulwcrtotion  $2. 
Polifdi  Economic  Bntletin.  monthly.    Pnhilsbea  by  Sftmnlon  tM.,  128  Cannon  St.,  E.  C  4 

London.     Subscription  £1. 
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Keview  of  American  Chamber  of  CoBuneree  in  France,  Inc.,  seni-nioBtblv.     Puldi&iied  by 

Ameriran  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  France,  Ine^  32  Rue  Taitboot,  Paritt.     8ub«crfp- 

tton  25fr. 
Russian    Economic    Bulletin.      Published    by    Amoricnn-Rassian    Chamber    of    Commerce, 

Woolworth  Building,  New  York  Citj.     SubBcripUon  $1. 
The  South  American ;  a  journal   fbr  all  Interested  In   Latin  American   affairs,   monthly. 

PuhlialMd  by  The  South  American  Pub.  Co.,  310  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  ¥.     Subscrip- 
tion %Z. 
The  South  American  Journal  and  Braza  and  River  Plate  Bfail,  weeklj  (EngUah).     Pul>- 

Uahed  at  30&  Dashwood  Hooae,  New  Broad  St.,  E.  C.  2,  London.    9d.  the  issue. 
Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa.  Ltd^  monthlj.     Obtainable  at  «8   Wall  St.  New  Yark 

City.     Free. 
The  Statist  weekly.     Published  at  51  Cannon  St.,  E.  C.  4.  London.     6d.  the  Issuo. 
Swedlah-Amerfcaii  Trade  Journal,  monthly.     Swedlsh-Ameriean  Chamber  of  Commerce  <tf 

the  U.  S.  A..  2  Broadway,  New  York  City.    Subscription  $1. 
The    Times:    Impertat    and    Foreign    Trade    Supplement,    monthly.      Piddiahed    by    the 

Times,  Printing  House  Sq..  London,  EL  C.  4.     Subseription  3s. 
Trans-Paclflc,  monthly.    Published  by  B.  W.  Fleisher,  Tokyo.    New  York  office,  1  W.  54th 

St     Subscription  $6. 

International  ham  and  E&momie  Pohciet. 

American   EcoBomic   Review,  monthly.     Published   by    American    Economic   Association, 
8t  Albans,  Tt     Subscription  $6. 

Most    valuable    here   for    ks   section    of    abstracts    from    foreign    and    American 
perlodlcala  arranged  under  subjects.     Reviews  new  t>ooks  and  <»>cam€>«tB  also  by 
class. 
American   Journal   of  Intemattonal   Law.     Published   by    the   Oxford   Umrendty    Press 
S5  W.  32d  St..  N.  Y.     Subscrl^ion  $5. 

Quarterly  numbers  give  blbnography  of  pubQc  documents  relating  to  international 
law. 
Aansla  of  the   American   Academy  of  Political  and   Social  Science.     Published   by   the 
Academy  of  Political  and  Sodal  Science,  a9th  St  and  Woodland  Ave.,  PhUa.     Sub- 
scription $5. 

Artides  in  scholarly  form  treated  at  length  by  authorities. 
International  Law  Notes,  monthly.     Publiahed  In  Ijondon,  obtainable  f^ra  Baker,  Yoorhia 
ft  Co.,  N.  T.     Subscription  98.  6d. 

Particularly  full  on  private  international  law. 
Jovmal  of  Political  Bconomr,  monthly.     Published  bj  the  University  of  Chicago  Press, 

Chicago.     Subscription  $4. 
MRlards  Review  of  the  Far  Bast,  weekly.     Publlahed  by  tike  MUlard  Pub.  Co.,  113  Avenue 
Edward  VII,  Sbanehai,  China.    Subscription  $10. 
Covers  oommordal  and  political  coiialtlona. 
North  American  Review,  monthly.    Published  at  9  E.  87th  St^  N.  T.    Sobacrlpttoa  $5. 
Political   Science  Quarterly.     Publlahed  by  the  Academy  of  Political  Science.   Columbia 

University,  N.  T.     Subacriptlott  $5,  inelndlBg  sopplemeBt 
Worid'a  Work,  me&thly.    Pi^llsbed  by  DoaMedaj,  Page  A  Go.,  Garden  CSty,  N.  Y.     Sub- 
scription $4. 
Popular  b«t  aeeorate  commercial,  poHtScal,  and  economic  news. 

Industriet,  Qeography,  Commodities. 

American  Exporter,  monthly.     Published  by  American  Exporter,  N.  Y.     Subscription  |3. 
Deroted  hura^  to  Am^ican  export  eeamodltlca.     Rons  a  page  on  oflce  equip- 
ment.    Also  editions  in  Spanish.  French,  and  Portuguese. 
American  Ittdmtries,  monthly.     PuMlahcd  for  the  Natloaai  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
SO  Church  St.,  N.  T.     Subscription  $1. 

Not  confined  to  the  United  States.     Szport  tra4e  and  trade  acceptances  depart- 
ments. 
Aria,  mouthy.    Pabllshcd  by  the  Asia  Pub.  €e.,  627  Lextagton  Ave.,  N.  Y.     Sobocrlp- 
tion  $3.50. 

Journal  of  American  Asiatie  AjBeetatiaB. 
Commercial  America,,  montibly.     PuMlahed  bj  i3be  PMladehrtria  Commercial  Museum  for 
free  circalatlen,  SMitoly  ui  Latin  Americas  ooontries,  fox  the  purpose  of  carrying  to 
boTcra  reiiab^  uiformatloa  concerning  American  maavfacturers. 

This  museum,  supported  principally  by  public  funds,  is  occupied  solely  in  fostering 
doeer  commercial  relations  between  the  united  States  and  other  countries. 
Dan's  Review,  international  edition,  monthly.     FtibUahed  by  R.  G.  Dua  ft  Co.,  the  Mer- 
cantile AflBUcy,   20^  Broadway.   N.    Y.     Subscription   $3. 
llhutnled  articlea  os  International  industries  only. 
Kzport  American  IndimtrleB,  monthly.    PaUished  for  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 

factorera,  of  which  It  la  tiie  organ.  »  Church  St,  N.  Y.     Subeeri»fcloB  $3. 
Geographical  Review,  quarterly.     Published  by  the  AmCTlcaa  Oeographicai  Society.  15th 
8t.  and  Broadway,  N.  T.     Subscription  |5.  ^.  ,. 

Reviews  books,  papna  and  manaiae  arti<^ea  in  its  monthly  numbers. 
La  Hacienda,  monthly.    PuUlahed  at  BuffahK  N.  Y.    Sabaeription  $a.60.    Revista  mensaal 

ilustrada  sobre  agriculture,   ganaderia   e   industrias   rurales. 
Journal  of  Geography,  monthly.     Publiahed  at  Meaoaha.  Wisconsin.     Subscription  $1. 

EHementary   but    suggestive    articles   on    geographic   and    industrial    subJectH    for 

National  Geographic  Magazine,  mopthly.     Published  by  the  National  Geographic  Society, 
Waahtegtas,  D.  C.     Sabseriptloa  $8.50. 

BtatUtios  of  Commerce, 

International  Crop  Report  and  Agricultural  Statietica,  moathly.     Published  by  the  Inter- 
national I^istitutlon  of  Agriculture,  Rome.  It^J.  .  Subscrlpikin  6  frs. 

Agricultural   and   eoaiaerclal   statistics.     Bdltiena   fat   BngUsh.   French.    German, 
%iaaiah,  and  Italian. 
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Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Published  by  the  D^t.  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Obtainable  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.     Subscription  $1.50. 

Abticles  on  Subjects  Nbcessart  to  Training  for  Foreign  Trade  Service. 

The  periodical  indexes  to  periodicals  which  will  be  found  most  useful  in  selecting  cur- 
rent articles  on  the  sublects  used  in  training  for  foreign  trade  are  the  Readers  Guide, 
International  Index.  Industrial  Arts  Index,  Index  to  Legal  Periodicals,  and  the  Public 
Affairs  Information  Service — ^all  published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  958  University  Ave^ 
New  York  City.  The  first  four,  arranged  alphabetically  by  author,  title,  and  subject, 
are.  issued  monthly  with  occasional  cumulations  of  from  two  to  six  months  in  one 
alphabet,  and  annual  cumulated  bound  volumes.  The  P.  A.  I.  8.  is  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  subject  only.  It  indexes  pamphlets,  papers  and  proceedings  as  well  as 
periodical  articles,  and  notes  the  founding  of  new  associations  and  their  publications. 
Weekly,  bi-monthly  and  annual  issues. 

These  indexes  may  be  consulted  in  most  public  libraries. 

Modem  Commercial  lyanguages, 

Ballard,  A.  W.  Direct  method  and  its  application  to  American  schools.  Educational 
Review.  51 :  447-^6.     May,  1916. 

Bard,  H.  E.  Sdentiflc  teaching  of  Spanish  and  other  languages.  Bui.  Pan  American 
I'nion,  45  :  497-50.3,  October,  1917^ 

Galllard,  O.  Langue  et  kultur.  Rev.  Politique  et  Litttfraire,  55 :  90-^,  119-24,  January 
27-February  10,  1917. 

Hall,  G.  S.  Psychological  aspects  of  teaching  modem  languages.  Pedagogical  Seminary, 
21 :  25fr-63,  June,  19147^  ~^     *  — •  » 

Paget,  F.  Technique  in  modem  language  teaching.  Educational  Review,  54 :  14-25,  June. 
1917. 

Paschall.  C.     Modern  language  study.     Educational  Review,  54  :  344-59,  November,  1917. 

Porterfleld,  A.  W.  Study  of  Oerman  in  the  future.  School  and  Society,  4 :  473-80,  Sep- 
tember. 23.  1916. 

Swiggett,  Glen  L.  Teaching  of  modem  languages.  Second  Pan-American  Sdentiflc  Con- 
gress.    Proceedings.  1915,  vol.  4,  p.  507-8,  1917. 

Why  we  should  study  Russian :  the  nation's  need.     School  k  Society,  7 :  640-4, 

June  1,  1918. 

Zick,  H.  Teaching  of  modern  languages  in  European  secondary  schools.  Eklucational 
Review,  51 :  488-510,  May,  1916. 

Accouniinff  for  EwporterB, 

Kribben,  B.  D.     Contact  of  commercial  law  and  accounting.     Jooraal  of  Accountancy, 

24  :  283-8.  October,  1917. 
Russell,  H.  A.     Export  price  records.     Iron  Age.  96: 1114-15,  November  11,  1915. 

Card  record  for  informing  foreign  sales  ofBce  of  changes  of  production  costs. 
Sailers,   E.   A.     Accounting  procedure  for   trade  acceptances.     National    Association   of 

Credit  Men  Bulletin,  19:389-91,  June,  1917. 
Walton,  S.     Accountancy  in  relation  to  business  organisation  and  management.     National 

Education  Association,  1912  :  1069-75. 

History  and  Geography  of  Commerce. 

Adams,  C.  C.  Foundations  of  economic  progress  in  tropical  Africa.  American  Geographic 
Society  Bulletin,  43:75.3-66    October,  1911. 

Adams,  P.  D.  Physical  features  and  the  natural  resources  of  Canada.  Journal  of  Geog- 
raphy, 14:82-4,  November,  1915. 

Andrews,  C.  M.  Anglo-French  commercial  rivalry,  1700-1750 :  the  western  phase.  Ameri- 
can Historical  Review,  20 :  539-56,  761-80,  April-July.  1916. 

Ardcrooni,  L.  Commerce  and  industry  in  Spain  during  ancient  and  medieval  times 
Journal  of  Political  Economy.  21 :  432-53,  May,  1913. 

Austin,  O.  P.  Probable  effect  of  the  Panama  canal  on  the  commercial  geography  of  the 
world.     National  Geographical  Magasine,  25  :  245-8,  February,  1914. 

Elliott.  L.  E.     Historic  Colombia.     Pan-American  Monthly,  24  :  271-91,  April,  1917. 

Giles.  F.  M.  Teaching  of  commercial  geography.  School  Review,  24 :  596-602,  October 
1916. 

Gras,  N.  S.  B.  Some  new  manuscript  sources  for  the  study  of  modem  commerce.  Ameri> 
can  Historical  Association  Report,  1912:  145-7.     ^  ^  «.      ^  ^ 

Historic  results  of  war-Hme  commerce.     Nation,  102 :  238-4,  Febroary  24    1916. 

Johnson,  E.  R.  Geographic  influences  affecting  the  early  development  of  American  com 
merce.    American  Geographical  Society  Bulletin,  40 :  12»-43,  March.  1908. 

Reid.  W.  A.  Glimpses  of  South  American  activities  to-day.  Bulletin  Pan  American 
rnion,  42:825-39.  March,  1916.  _  ^^    ^^^  ^^„  „  ^    ^ 

Smith,  J.  Rt    World  entrepot    Journal  of  Political  Economy,  18  :  697-718,  November,  1910. 
An  interesting  survey  of  international  distributing  centers.  _.  «,    ,^,„ 

Veblen,  Thorsteln.     Passing  of  national  frontiers.     Dial,  64 :  887-90,  April  25,  1918. 

Commercial  ProducU. 

Barker,  J.  E.     Coal,  iron,  and  the  dominion  of  the  world.     Nineteenth  Century,  83 :  698- 

714,  April.  1918.  ^       ^,      „       _.       ^*v    ^A-,  Mc^  ,         ^^^m 

Edmonds,  W.  U    Canada's  yearly  production.     Canadian  Magaaine.  49 :  147--52,  June,  1917. 

Exhaustible  and  inexhaustible  supplies.     Scientific  American  Supplement,  72 :  331,  Novon- 

Export  Conference  at  Springfield,  Mass. :  expansion  of  textile  exports  reviewed.  Textile 
World,  52 :  348^98,  June  30,  1917.  _     .         .     o^  «^    ^    ^,    *rv,i. 

Fur  industry  in  South  America.     Geographical  Review.  1 :  299-.300,  April,  1916. 

ChmkJs  that  China  wants.     Harper's  Weekly.  55 :  25,  September  16,  1^1. 

Growing  American  cotton  in  India.     Literary  Digest,  51 :  1469^70,  De^mber  26.  1915. 

Imports  and  exports  by  grand  divisions  and  countries.  Commerce  Reports  No.  136,  p 
964-5.  June,  1917. 
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Kelr,  M.     Some  economic  facts  !n  the  developmont  of  maDufacturlng  In  the  United  States. 

Educational  Review.  55:238-50,  March.  1918. 
Lefferts,    W.     Cattle   Industry   of   the  llanos.     American   Geographical    Society   Bulletin. 

45  :  180^7,  March.  1913. 
Lucke.  C.  E.     Summary  of  statistics  of  industries  in  the  United  States.     Columbia  Unl- 

Terslty  Quarterly,  18 :  167-75.  March,  1016. 
Meyer.  H.  H.  B.,  contp.     List  of  dictionaries  of  commercial  commodities  and  other  books 

descriptive  of  the  material  used  in  the  arts,  manufactures  and  commerce.     Special 

Libraries,  9 :  46-50.  February,  1918. 
Parr,  S.  W.     Some  developments  in  the  chemical  industries  as  a  result  of  war  conditions. 

Science,  n.  s.,  47  :  402-4,  April  26,  1918. 
Besonrces  of  an  industrial  empire  in  '*  MIttel-Europa."     Americas,  4  no  7 : 1-6,  April, 

Sandber^,  H.  O.  What  Central  America  buys.  Bulletin  Tan  American  Union.  43  :  54-71. 
July,  1916. 

Bock,  A.  J.    Ruaaia's  undeveloped  riches.     World's  Work,  34:  228-8.  June,  1917.     (Map.) 

World-wide  search  for  oils.     Americas,  4  no  4 :  22-27,  January,  1918. 

Ton,  R.  South  America  timber  resources  and  their  relation  to  the  world's  supply.  Geo- 
graphical Review,  2  :  256-66,  October,  1916.     (Map.) 

Organisation  of  Home,  Factory,  and  Office  for  Exprn-i  Trade. 

Bunnell,  S.  U.     Treatment  of  export  inquiries.     Iron  Ape.  99 :  79-80,  January  4.  1917. 

Bureaus  of  information  in  the  development  of  foreign  trade  (bibllo^aphies  compiled  by 
the  Library  of  Congress).     Special  Libraries.  5  :  143-72.  December,  1914. 

Forms  for  export  licensesw     Iron  Ag^  100 :  440-1,  August  28,  1917. 

Halsey,  P.  A.     Metric  system  in  foreign  trade.     Nation,  106:  360-2.  March  28,  1918. 

nommel,  L.  V.  Suggestions  for  Improvements  in  packing,  marking,  and  forwarding 
frel^t — ^best  export  methods.     Automobile,  86 :  482-3,  March  1,  1917. 

Sanger,  F.     Training  an  export  manager.     System,  29  :  273-9,  March.  1916. 

Watkins.  II.  C.  How  exporters  handle  problems  of  packing;  and  shipping.  Modem 
Methods.  27  no.  2 :  58-7.  Feb.,  1917. 

We«tcott,  B.  N.  Packing  goods  for  export ;  American  manufacturers  and  South.  Ameri- 
can trade.     Outlook,  111:498-501,  Oct.  27.  1916. 

Wyman.  W.  F.  The  export  man  and  his  Job.  Modem  Methods,  27  no.  4  :  153-9,  April, 
1917. 

first  steps  in  exporting.    Modem  Methods,  29  no.  1 :  438-443. 

Export  Policies. 

Bishop,  A.  L.  Commercial  attach^  and  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade.  American  Eco- 
nomic Review,  5 :  293-302,  June,  1915. 

Clausen.  J.  Favorable  trade  balance,  the  key  to  future  prosperity.  Pan  American 
Monthly,  25 :  47-8,  May,  1917. 

Goemann,  w.  P.  Export  combinations  and  the  American  antltrast  policy.  Economic 
World,  n.  s.,  14  :  148-52,  186-9,  Aug.  4-11.  1917. 

Part  1.  Does  the  problem  of  export  trade  differ  from  that  of  domestic  trade ; 
Part  2,  Practical  effects  of  export  combinations  on  foreign  trade:  essential  foctors 
lacking;  Part  8,  Political,  legal,  and  social  consequences  of  combinations  in  ex- 
port trade. 

Johnston,  F.  American  export  policies.  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  61:61-9.     Sept,  1915. 

M..  J.  T.     How  the  German  cartel  works.     Trinters'  Ink,  103  no.  13  :  53-6.  June  27,  1918. 

Nets.  W.  Export  trade  problems  and  an  American  foreign  trade  policy.  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  26 :  105-24,  Feb.,  1918. 

Official  tariff  policies  as  to  protection  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  Americas,  4  no. 
9 :  l-«,  June,  1918. 

Primary  bases  of  an  export  trade.     Bulletin  Pan  American  Union.  40:644-9,  May,  1915. 

Rogers,  L.  President  Wilson's  Pan-American  policy.  Contemporary  Review,  111 :  437-47, 
April.   1917. 

ReriouB  problems  involved  in  the  restrictions  of  imports.  Americas.  4  no.  8 :  1-6,  Dec, 
19lt. 

TaosMig,  F.  W.  How  to  promote  foreign  trade.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  32  :  417. 
May,  1918. 

Tariff  and   the  foreign   trade  of  the   United   States  after  the   war.     Economic 

World  n.  s.,  15 :  652-4,  May  11,  1918. 

Foreign  Advertising  and  Salesmanship. 

AdamK.   W.    IT.     A  merit  an    advertising   In    China.     Commerce    Reports,    no.   283,    p.    861, 

Dec.  3.  1917. 
FlUinger.   13.   B.     Proved   methods  and  mediums   for  creating  foreign  markets  through 

advertising.     Associated  Advertising,  9  no.  6:11-12,  June.   1018. 
Fisher,   H.  V.     War-time  advertising  in  Great  Britain.     Advertising  and  Selling,  27  no. 

8:  16.   Feb..   1918. 
French.   A.   R.     Selecting  an  export  salesman    (for  Latin  America).     World's  Markets, 

2  no.  «:  11.   Feb..  Iffl-S. 
Ooemann,  W.  P.     Cof>perative  selling  vs.  the  middleman  in  the  upbuilding  of  our  for- 
eign commerce.     Econoriilc  World  n.  s.,  18 :  546-50.  April  21,  1917.   ^  .     .«  ,^ 
CJrerne.   C.    H.     Advertising  in  Latin  America.     Judicious  Advertising,  16  no.  4:49-52, 

May,  1918.  ,         ,       .       . 

Ilunf.  Carl.     (JovemmeDt's  fiiHt  advertising  missionary  departs  for  a  long  Jaunt.     Asso- 

rlate<t  Advertlslnff.  8  no    11:5-7,  Nov.,  1917.  ^,     .     ,     „     . 

Mahonv.  I*.  R.     An  i-xpo**^  at  South  American  trade  spectres.     Nations  Business,  5  no. 

6:22-23,  Dec..   1917. 

Good  salesman  advice.  ,  ^  ,.. 
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Coming  of  the  mechanically  perfect  **  Free  Port."     Americas,  4  no  8 :  4-10,  May,  1918. 
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(Illus.    map.) 
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Union.  45:  1-23.  1917. 
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1917. 
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Marine  Insurance. 

Brlti<«h  Government  monopoly  of  marine  war  risk  Insurance.     Economic  World  n.  s^  16: 

168-9,   Feb.   2,   1918. 
Ilnebner,   S.     Development  of  marine  insurance   in   the  United   States.     Annals  of  the 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  26 :  421-52,  Sept,  1905. 
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Marine  insurance  in  Great  Britain  in  1917.     Economic  World  n.  a.,  15 :  202-4,  Feb,  9, 
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Finance,  comparative,  and  taxation,  59-60. 
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47-49. 
Hygiene,    tropical    resources,   27-31. 
Immigration   and   citizenship,   77-80. 
Insurance  courses,  preparation   for  foreign 

trade  work,   63-66. 
International  law,  80-81. 
International        relations,        contemporary, 

107-109. 
Internationalism,  modern,  119-121. 
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24-27. 
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17-20. 
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United  States,  105-107. 
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international,  80-81. 
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taxation,  59-60. 
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63-65. 
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Roorbach,    G.    B.,    economic    geography    of 
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Trade,  domestic,  17-20. 
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87-39 ;  shipping  and  transportation, 
47-49. 

Transportation  and  shipping,  relation  to 
foreign  trade,  47-49. 

Treat,  P.  J.,  Far  BiMt  and  Australia,  95-98. 

Treaties  and  foreign  policy.  United  States, 
109-114. 

Turkish  languages,  teaching,  138-139. 

United  States,  diplomacy,  treaties,  and 
foreign  policy,  109-114; 

diplomatic  history,  102-105; 
economic  history,   13-15 ; 
foreign  relations,  105-107 ; 
political  history,  98-100. 

Usher,  A.  P..  the  economic  background  of 
modern  world  politics,  83-86. 

Van  Tuyl,  G.  H.,  business  arithmetic,  6-7. 

Wassam,  C.  W.,  commercial  products,  7-9. 

Wiener,  Leo,  teaching  of  the  Slavic  lan- 
guages. 136-138. 

Wildman,  J.  R.,  accounting  applied  to  for- 
eign trade,  39-il. 

Williams,  E.  T.,  teaching  of  Chinese  and 
Japanese  languages,  123-125. 

Williams,  Flattie  P.,  immigration  and  citi- 
zenship ;  social  legislation,  77-80. 

Wilson,  G.  W.,  international  law,  80-81. 
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LETTER  OF  DR.  P.  P.  CLAXTON  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
WHEELING  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Hon.  Paul  O.  Rbymann, 

President^  Board  of  Education,  Wheeling,  W,  Va, 

Mr  Deab  Mb.  Retmann:  In  accordance  with  the  arrangement 
entered  into  with  the  Wheeling  Board  of  Education,  I  hare  caused  a 
careful  study  to  be  made  of  the  public  school  system  of  your  city,  and 
have  received  preliminary  reports  from  the  members  of  the  survey 
commission  designated  to  do  the  field  work. 

As  requested  by  you,  I  have  had  prepared  a  brief  digest,  or  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  conclusions  and  recommendations,  in  order 
that  thebe  may  be  distributed  in  printed  form  to  the  members  of  your 
board  and  to  others  interested. 

Accompanying  this  summary,  I  am  sendmg  abo  partial  reports,  or 
sections  of  the  report,  which  present  a  portion  of  the  supporting  evi- 
dence and  the  argument  for  certain  of  the  recommendations.  I  am 
Tnaking  an  effort  to  get  as  much  as  possible  of  the  report  into  your 
hands  in  time  for  appropriate  action  in  the  emei^ency  caused  by  the 
early  termination  of  the  recess  taken  by  the  West  Virginia  State 
L^islature. 

I  believe  you  have  in  the  material  presented  herewith  sufficient 
data  to  enable  you  to  formulate  your  petition  to  the  legislature.  The 
remainder  of  the  report  I  hope  to  place  in  your  hands  within  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks. 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  and,  through  you,  all  the  members  of  the 
board  and  the  teaching  staff  for  the  hearty  cooperation  which  all 
concerned  have  manifested  toward  the  work  of  the  survey,  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  final  result  will  be  found  in  improved  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  children  and  youth,  as  well  as  the 
maturer  citizens  of  Wheeling,  and  increased  utilization  of  these 
opportunities  by  all. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner, 

Washinoton,  March  10,  1921. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  SURVEY  COMMISSION. 


The  members  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  (Tommissioner 
of  Education  to  make  the  survey  of  the  public  schools  of  Wheel- 
ing, and  to  report  to  him  their  findings  and  reconmiendations,  are 

as  follows: 

From  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Dr.  William  T.  Bawden,  assistant  to  the  commisaionery  director  of  the  survey. 
Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics. 
Miss  Nina  0.  Yandewalker,  specialist  in  kindergarten  and  primary  education. 
BiisB  Florence  0.  Fox,  specialist  in  educational  systems. 

Mrs.  Alice  Bairows  Fernandez,  specialist  in  industrial  and  economic  relationB  in 
education. 
liLas  Julia  B.  Tappan,  assistant  in  school  hygiene. 

From  Outside  the  Bureau  of  Bdueatioa. 

Dr.  J.  Franklin  Bobbitt,  professor  of  educational  administration,  University  of 
Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Ralph  Bowman,  specialist  in  school  finance  and  accounting,  United  States 
Bureau  of  Efficiency,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  WiUard  S.  Small,  director  of  educational  research  and  development.  Interde- 
partmental Social  Hygiene  Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Chester  A.  Buckner,  professor  of  secondary  education.  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  P^. 

Dr.  Thomaa  Alexander,  professor  of  elementary  education,  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  specialist  in  school  architecture,  buildings,  and  grounds, ' 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Term. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Klar,  director  art  department.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh, 
P^. 

Mr.  Lynton  F.  Garrett,  principal  of  the  Training  School,  State  Normal  School,  San 
Marcos,  Tex. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


On  December  17,  1920,  the  president  of  the  board  of  school  com- 
missioners inquired  concerning  the  possibility  of  having  a  survey  of 
the  public  schools  made  mider  the  direction  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  conditions  named  were  met  by 
the  board  at  a  special  meeting  held  on  December  30,  and  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  was  made  to  cover  the  necessary  expenses  of  the 
survey.  The  members  of  the  survey  commission,  as  indicated  on 
the  preceding  page,  were  appointed  by  the  Conunissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  field  work  began  on  Monday,  January  17. 

The  field  work  was  completed  on  March  10;  most  of  the  work  was 
done  during  February.  The  aggregate  number  of  days  devoted  to 
field  work  was  approximately  200. 

On  Thursday  evening,  March  10,  the  director  of  the  survey  made 
a  report  of  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  board  of  school  conunissioners,  and  a  digest  of  the  report  was 
given  to  the  press  for  release  on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  On  Friday 
evening  the  report  was  made  public  at  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  the  board,  various  civic  organizations,  and  the  press  through  the 
distribution  of  a  printed  pamphlet  of  53  pages. 


THE  SURVEY  BUDGET. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  in  connection  with  the  survey 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Trmnsportation  and  subeifltence  of  members  of  the  commiasion $1, 796. 91 

Himoraiia  of  members  of  the  commission  not  connected  with  the  United 

States  Bureau  of  Education 1, 850. 00 

Material  used  in  educational  tests 47. 09 

Clerical  assistance 399. 92 

Printing  preliminary  report 348. 00 

Supplies,  telephone,  telegraph 80. 52 

Total,  to  April  5,  1921 4,622.44 
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EDUCATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  WHEELING,  WEST 

VIRGINIA. 


L  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

SYSTEM. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  independent  school  district  of  Wheeling  was  established  by  act  of  the  Viiginia 
Legislature,  in  Richmond,  February  23,  1849.  It  was  then,  and  has  since  been 
maintained,  entirely  independent  of  all  other  school  corporations,  general  school 
legislation,  and  even  of  the  municipal  corporation  of  Wheeling — ^notwithstanding,  at 
present,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  Wheeling  lies  outside  the  independent 
school  district. 

Originally  the  board  of  school  commissioners  consisted  of  five  members.  Subsequent 
legislation  to  all  intents  and  purposes  divided  the  independent  school  district  into 
seven  relatively  autonomous  subdistricts,  and  provided  for  the  present  board  of  21 
members.  In  certain  important  respects  this  board  functions  as  seven  relatively 
independent  local  boards,  and  exercises  executive  control  over  such  technical  matters 
as  appointment  of  teachers,  administration  of  the  school  buildings,  and  the  like. 

A  good  type  of  personnel  appears  to  have  been  attracted  to  the  office ;  and  the  sub- 
districts  have  acquired  a  tradition  of  selecting  high-minded  men  for  their  school 
commissioners.  Certainly  the  present  board  is  of  this  type.  Some  of  the  board's 
methods  and  actions  must  be  criticized ;  but  the  errors  to  be  pointed  out  are  errors  of 
judgment  and  not  of  character  or  effort. 

Minutes  of  the  board  show  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  not  consulted  nor 
asked  to  nomina,te  teachers;  until  recently  the  principals  were  not  consulted  on 
appointments;  nothing  more  clearly  shows  the  primitive  character  of  educational 
administration  in  Wheeling. 

LACK  OF  COMMUNITY  INTEREST  AND  SUPPORT  A  SERIOUS  HANDICAP. 

The  community  generally  has  been  indifferent  toward  public  school  matters; 
active  public  cooperation  and  moral  support  have  been  largely  lacking.  Inactive 
members  of  the  community  who  have  made  no  effort  to  promote  good  schools  have 
scarcely  earned  a  right  to  criticize. 

MANY  COMMENDABLE  FEATURES  IN  SPITE  OF  UNFAVORABLE 

CONDITIONS. 

In  spite  of  unfavorable  conditions,  including  lack  of  vigorous  community  support, 
unwieldy  size  of  board,  inefficient  scheme  of  organization,  and  the  like,  numerouB 
commendable  features  have  been  introduced  by  the  board.    Some  of  these  are: 

(I)  Medical  inspection  or  health  service. 

Numerous  special  supervisors  and  special  teachers. 

Free  textbooks. 

Development  of  the  public  library. 
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^5^  Recent  large  increases  in  salaries. 

(6)  Recent  expansion  of  the  budget. 

^7 )  Setting  standard  qualifications  for  high-school  teachers.  ' 

(8)  An  unusually  extensive  series  of  courses  for  vocational,  industrial,  commercial, 
and  home-making  training. 

^9)  Recent  attempts  to  extend  the  benefits  of  ph3r8ical  training. 

(10)  The  tendency  to  defray  the  expenses  of  members  of  the  supervisory  corps  in 
attendance  at  professional  meetings. 

ril)  Provision  of  visiting  days  for  teachers. 

(12)  A  not  ungenerous  sick-leave  allowance. 

(13)  Provision  of  a  ''coach'*  teacher  for  each  building  (although  the  plan  is  not 
administered  e  ffec  tively ) . 

(14)  An  unusually  good  system  of  providing  substitute  teachers  (incomplete,  but 
excellent  so  far  as  it  goes). 

(15)  Nimierous  sets  of  supplementary  readers,  and  a  system  for  circulating  them 
(in  serious  need  of  attention,  but  a  highly  commendable  start). 

(16)  A  teachers'  pension  system. 

(17)  Evening  schools. 

(18)  Americanization  classes. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  ADMINISTRATION  THROUGH  COMMITTEES. 

The  board  has  an  unusually  large  number  of  standing  committees— ten— each  of 
which  performs  important  functions  properly  belonging  to  the  board  itself.  Four 
of  these  committees  are  each  as  large  as  the  entire  school  board  of  New  York  City; 
and  the  smaller  committees  are  each  the  size  of  the  entire  school  board  in  Albany  or 
Troy. 

Adding  these  10  functional  boards  to  the  seven  local  or  subdistrict  boards,  and  the 
composite  board  in  which  they  all  belong,  one  may  realize  something  of  the  complexity 
of  the  organization  and  the  possibilities  for  scattering  responsibility. 

For  example,  the  committee  on  buildings  and  grounds  acts  chiefly  as  individuals, 
ordering  repairs,  painting,  etc..  without  consultation,  and  without  previous  action  by 
the  board.  The  committee  meets,  confirms  the  acts  of  individual  members,  and  then 
requests  confirmation  by  the  board.  From  the  way  in  which  reports  are  presented, 
the  board  can  have  no  real  knowledge  of  what  is  done;  confirmation  is  practically  in- 
variable, and  without  debate. 

In  view  of  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  members  of  the  committee  can  not  give 
the  amount  of  time  necessary  to  know  all  the  details  and  needs  of  all  the  buildings. 
Each  member  knows  many  things  about  "his ''  building,  it  is  true,  but  there  is  nothing 
approaching  that  specialized  understanding  of  buildings,  grounds,  and  equipment  in 
relation  to  education  that  is  needed  for  the  efficient  and  econoniical  administration 
of  a  modem  school  system.  Further,  they  themselves  sit  among  the  judges  of  their 
own  acts. 

Evidence  of  a  certain  degree  of  irresponsibility  is  found  in  the  use  of  business  prac- 
tices universally  condemned,  and  generally  forbidden  by  law;  such  as  entering  into 
contractual  business  relations  with  individual  members  of  the  board,  and  executive 
action  by  individual  board  members  prior  to  directing  action  by  the  board. 

The  results  of  this  system  of  lay  administration  may  be  seen  in  the  actual  building 
situation  in  Wheeling.  Even  old  buildings  can  be  made  pleasant,  light,  airy,  sani- 
tary, and  reasonably  safe;  but  this  has  not  been  done.  There  is  little  evidence  of 
careful  planning,  standardized  procedure,  settled  policies,  a  forward-looking  build- 
ing program. 

The  board's  task  is  not  to  do  the  work,  but  to  get  it  done;  first,  by  directing,  and 
then  by  inspecting,  so  as  to  be  sure  the  work  is  eflSdent  and  economical. 

The  committee  on  buildings  and  grounds  is  active  and  conscientious,  and  appears 
to  give  an  unusually  large  amount  of  time  and  attention  to  executive  labors.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  honesty,  or  integrity,  but  of  incorrect  organization  and  procedure 
for  securing  results. 
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IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  LAYMEN  EFFECTiyELY  TO  EXAMINE  AND  SELECT 

TEACHERS. 

Hie  activities  of  the  committee  on  teachers  and  schools  afford  other  examples  of 
the  difficulties  involved  in  the  attempt  to  perform  expert  executive  functions  through 
committees  or  individual  members  of  the  board.  Without  professional  training  and 
extended  experience,  it  is  not  possible  to  judge  efficiently  the  relative  merits  of  can- 
didates for  prindpalship  and  teaching  positions.  In  actual  practice,  the  scheme  has 
worked  badly,  omitting  entirely  any  provision  for  rating  the  efficiency  of  principals 
and  teadiers,  and  means  for  eliminating  the  inefficient;  another  serious  omission  is 
that  of  a  rule  requiring  consultation  with  superintendent  and  principals  in  choosing 
teachers.  No  provision  has  been  made  for  recognizing  superior  merit  or  professional 
advancement  by  increases  in  salary  or  otherwise. 

The  alternative  plan  is  to  leave  executive  labors  to  professional  executi/es.  The 
superintendent  alone,  in  consultation  with  principals  and  supervisore,  can  know  how 
many  teadiers  are  needed,  and  the  special  abilities  needed  for  each  type  of  position. 
This  plan  places  responsibility  where  it  belongs;  relieves  the  board  of  unnecessary 
labois;  gives  the  superintendent  authority  over  his  teachers,  which  he  can  not  have 
80  long  as  they  owe  their  positions  to  others;  permits  the  board  to  hold  the  superin- 
tendent responsible  for  results — ^a  thing  impossible  now. 

WORK  OF  OTHER  COMMITTEES  DISCUSSED. 

The  report  discusses  in  detail  the  activities  of  all  the  standing  committees  of  the 
board,  and  shows  clearly  what  functions  properly  belong  to  the  board  and  what  duties 
should  be  performed  by  executive  officers  under  the  direction  of  the  board.  It  is 
impoBBible  in  this  brief  digest  to  devote  space  to  each. 

LACK  OF  AN  EXECmTYE  HEAD  A  SERIOUS  DEFECT. 

To  summarize  the  situation,  perhaps  rather  bluntly,  the  fundamental  weakness  in 
the  public  school  system  in  Wheeling  has  been  executive  management  by  laymen. 
There  are  many  analogies  between  the  management  of  a  school  system  by  a  board  of 
education  and  the  management  of  a  business  or  a  factory  by  a  board  of  directors;  but 
the  fundamental  principles  of  organization  and  management  generaUy  accepted  in 
business  and  industry,  and  in  progressive  school  systems,  have  not  been  operative 
in  the  Wheeling  schools. 

The  board  of  directors  of  a  business  or  manufacturing  corporation  does  not  mix  in 
the  details  of  the  work.  It  employs  a  chief  executive,  outlines  its  policies  to  him, 
makes  clear  to  him  the  results  to  be  secured,  gives  him  control  over  the  means  to  be 
employed,  and  then  demands  that  he  get  results.  They  then  employ  various  methods 
of  accounting,  auditing,  and  otherwise  checking  up  the  results. 

In  the  Wheeling  schools,  however,  the  executive  work  of  the  board  is  mainly  per- 
formed by  committees,  or  even  by  indiNddual  members,  who  buy  and  sell,  employ 
and  discharge,  enter  into  and  abrogate  contracts,  direct  employees,  and  attend  to 
countless  details  usually  left  to  executives  and  their  subordinates.  In  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  used  in  the  business  world,  the  board  has  no  chief  executive,  and 
there  is  little  evidence  in  ^e  plan  qf  organization  to  show  any  realization  of  the  need 
of  one. 

Let  the  business  man  on  the  board  imagine  what  would  happen  to  his  bank,  or 
store,  or  factory,  if  it  were  managed  by  a  committee  of  outsiders  who  dipped  into  the 
bustnesB  f(Nr,  say,  two  hours  each  week.  The  coijduct  of  a  big  school  system  is  a  more 
complex,  difficult,  and  technical  job  than  merchandising  or  banking. 

What  is  needed  is  the  adoption  of  a  plan  by  which  the  board  will  get  things  done  in 
responsible  ways,  and  enforce  responsibility,  without  doing  the  things  themsdveSt 
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The  board  should  occupy  itself  mainly  with  directorial  and  inspectorial  functions, 
leaving  detailed  executive  labors  to  their  specialized  and  experienced  executive 
officials — ^the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  subordinates. 

FUNDAMENTAL  NEEDS  IN  WHEELING. 

Briefly  stated,  some  of  the  things  which  need  to  be  done  are: 

(1)  Eliminate  the  subdistricts,  except  for  attendance  purposes. 

(2)  Eliminate  the  local  commissionerships,  and  have  board  members  elected  at 
large. 

(3)  Provide  a  small  board  of  men  and  women  who  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  local, 
petty,  personal,  and  political  influences. 

(4)  The  board  should  delegate  responsibility  and  authority  to  its  chief  executive, 
provide  the  necessary  means,  demand  results,  and  then  stand  aside  and  let  the  super- 
intendent and  his  organization  get  results. 

(5)  The  board  should  adopt  impersonal  ways  of  checking  up  results,  efficiency, 
and  economy. 

(6)  The  board  should  take  the  community  into  its  confidence  fully,  at  all  times, 
and  keep  the  public  informed  as  to  policies,  needs,  and  results. 

NEW  LEGISLATION  ESSENTIAL. 

The  laws  governing  the  independent  school  district  of  Wheeling  are  in  a  confused, 
fragmentary,  and  archaic  condition.  The  complete  charter  legislation  which  governs 
the  district  is  not  in  the  possession  of  the  board,  nor  an>  of  its  officers,  nor  of  the  public 
library  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  board. 

The  school  laws  applicable  to  Wheeling  should  be  completely  rewritten  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  modern  practice.  The  report  contains  detailed  suggestions  concerning  those 
matters  which  should  be  included  in  State  l^islatures,  and  also  those  which  should  be 
cared  for  by  rules  and  regulations  or  other  local  l^islation  by  the  board. 


n.  THE  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM. 


There  is  a  commendable  tendency  in  progressive  States  to  eliminate  special  charter 
legislation  for  independent  city  school  districts.  When  the  State  drafts  a  good  general 
law  for  the  purpose,  it  saves  a  city  a  good  deal  of  special  maneuvering  simply  to  come 
in  under  it. 

If  Wheeling  does  not  choose  to  follow  this  course,  it  is  recommended  that,  in  rewrit- 
ing the  charter,  the  general  State  l^islation  be  accepted  so  far  as  it  is  suited  to  condi- 
tions in  Wheeling,  and  that  special  legislation  be  §ought  only  in  so  far  as  the  general 
legislation  is  not  suitable. 

NECESSARY   DISTINCTION   BETWEEN   STATE   LEGISLATION   AND   THE 
RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Only  the  more  general  and  fundamental  things  should  be  accomplished  by  State 
legblation.  Matters  of  detail  should  be  left  to  the  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,  and 
other  legislation  by  the  board. 

In  the  following  summary  of  the  things  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  independent  school  district  of  Wheeling,  those  matters  which 
are  usually  best  taken  care  of  by  Stole  legislation  are  designated  b>  the  letter  (S);  and 
those  yhich  are  best  included  under  the  rules  and  regulations  or  other  legislation  of  the 
board  are  designated  by  the  letter  (R) 
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SUMMARY  OF  POINTS  TO  BE  COVERED, 

(1)  The  flubdifltrict  divisions  should  be  abolished,  except  for  attendance  pur- 
poses.    (S) 

(2)  There  should  be  a  school  board  of  five  members,  elected  at  large,  one  member- 
being  elected  each  year,  for  a  term  of  five  years.  (If  elections  must  be  biennial,  then 
the  term  should  be  six  years,  one-third  of  the  board,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  being  elected 
at  each  election.)    (S) 

(3)  It  is  desirable,  though  not  so  essential,  that  members  be  nominated  by  petition 
and  elected  on  nonpartisan  ballot,  at  special  school  elections,  held  in  the  school  build- 
ings, and  directed  by  the  board  of  education.     (S) 

(4)  Board  members  should  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  residents  of  the  city 
for  at  least  three  years  immediately  preceding  election.     (S) 

(5)  No  salary  or  other  remuneration  should  be  paid  to  board  members.  This  does 
not  preclude  the  payment  of  traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  the  board's  business.     (S) 

(6)  When  a  vacancy  occurs  other  than  by  expiration  of  term  of  office,  it  should  be 
filled  by  the  mayor  (subject  to  confirmation  by  the  council)  until  the  next  school 
election,  when  it  should  be  filled  by  election  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term.    (S) 

(7)  A  specific  day  and  hour  should  be  fixed  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  subse- 
quent to  the  annual  election,  at  which  time  the  board  is  organized  for  the  year.    (S) 

(8)  A  specific  day  and  hour  should  be  fixed  for  the  regular  monthly  board  meetings, 
and  a  method  prescribed  for  calling  special  meetings.     (R) 

(9)  The  board  should  have  no  standing  committees  except  the  committee  of  the 
whole.     (R) 

(10)  When  tasks  arise  demanding  committee  work,  the  board  should  appoint  tem- 
porary spedal  committees.     (R) 

(11)  The  superintendent  of  education  should  be  made  the  chief  executive  of  the 
board  of  education  in  its  administration  of  all  asp^ts  of  the  school  system.     (S) 

(12)  The  board  should  appoint  the  superintendent  for  a  relatively  long  term  of  three 
or  four  years,  subject  to  removal  only  for  cause  by  a  four-fifths  vote  of  the  board.     (S) 

(13)  In  Wheeling  the  board  should  create  (if  not  already  created)  and  provide  for 
the  following  positions  subordinate  to  the  chief  executive:  (1)  Business  assistant  (who 
also  should  be  clerk  of  the  l>oard);  (2)  manager  of  properties  (or  director  of  buildings 
and  grounds),  subordinate  to  the  business  assistant;  (3)  director  of  census  and  attend- 
ance; (4)  director  of  health  (including  both  medical  inspection  and  physical  educa- 
tion), (5)  primary  supervisor.  Beyond  these,  the  preeent  provision  of  special  super- 
vimTB,  principals,  teachers,  nurses,  etc.,  appears  to  be  good.    (R)    (By-laws.) 

(14)  Outside  of  the  major  executive  organization  the  board  should  provide  for  and 
^point  for  only  part-time  or  occasional  duties  an  attc  rney,  a  treasurer,  and  an  auditor. 
(R)    (By-laws.) 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

(15)  The  board  should  pof^ess  corporate  powers:  The  power  to  acquire,  hold,  lease, 
and  sell  real  and  personal  property;  to  receive  bequests  and  donations;  to  sue  and  be 
sued;  to  condemn  property  needed  for  educational  purposes;  and  to  perform  other 
corporate  acts  required  for  the  management  and  control  of  the  schools  and  other 
afrencies  committed  to  its  care.    (S) 

(16)  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  board  of  education  should  be: 

(a)  To  determine  all  questions  of  general  policy  to  be  employed  in  the  conduct  of 
education.    (S) 

(h)  To  create,  aliolish,  modify,  and  maintain  such  positions,  schools,  divisions, 
clasBifications,  etc.,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  efficient  administration  of  the 
work.    (S) 
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(c)  To  have  the  care,  custody,  title,  control,  and  safekeeping  of  all  school  property 
or  other  pro|)erty  of  ihe  citv  used  for  educational,  social,  or  recreational  SMctivities 
and  not  specifically  placed  by  law  under  tiie  control  of  some  other  body  or  officer, 
and  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use  and  preservation  of  such  prop- 
erty.   (S) 

(d)  To  purchase  new  school  sites  or  additions  to  sites,  and  to  order  new  buildings 
or  additions  to  buildings  erected,  as  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  other  educational, 
social,  and  recreational  agencies  under  their  control  may  necessitate;  and  to  approve 
all  contracts  entered  into.    (S) 

(f )  To  rent  or  lease  property  required  for  the  use  of  schools  or  other  agencies  main- 
tained and  directed  bv  the  board.    (S) 

(J)  To  estal)li£h  ana  maintain  sucn  free  elementary  schools,  intermediate  schools, 
high  schools,  kindergartens,  vocational  and  industrial  schools,  technical  schools,  night 
schools,  part-time  or  continuation  schools  and  classes,  vacation  schools,  open-air 
schools,  schools  for  adults,  schools  for  delinquents,  schools  for  mentally  and  ph^/sically 
defective  children,  or  such  other  schools  .or  classes  as  the  board  shall  deem  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  city,    f S' 

(a)  To  establish  and  maintain  libraries  ana 
public,  to  organize  and  maintain  public  lectiu'e  courses,  and  to  establish,  equip,  and 


((7)  To  establish  and  maintain  libraries  ana  museums  which  may  be  open  to  the 


maintain  play  grounds,  recreation  centers,  social  centers,  and  reading  rooms.    (S) 

(A)  To  autnorize  the  formulation  of  the  annual  budget  of  expenditures  for  the 
schools,  public  library,  and  other  agencies  maintained  by  the  boara,  and  to  pass  upon 
and  adopt  such  budget  as  the  work  appears  to  necessitate.    (S) 


(i)  To  fix  the  annual  tax  levy  for  education.    (S) 
n)  To  fix  the  salaries  of  all  officers  and  employees, 
(i)  To  approve  sdl  expenditures  made.    (S) 


(/)  To  approve  all  contracts  entered  into.    (S) 

(m)  To  authorize  the  formulation  of  the  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  needed  for 
the  airection  and  management  of  the  schools  and  other  agencies  and  activities  under 
the  board,  and  to  approve  such  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  before  they  become 
operative.    (S) 

(n)  To  autnorize  the  courses  of  study  which  shall  be  given  in  the  schools  or  by  other 
educational  agencies  directed  and  mamtained  by  the  board,  and  to  approve  the  con- 
tent of  such  courses  before  they  become  operative.    (S) 

(0)  To  autiiorize  the  selection  and  determination  of  such  books,  maps,  globes, 
apparatus,  furniture,  tools,  and  ofher  equipment  ana  supplies  as  may  be  neceosanr 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  management  of  the  schools  and  other  educational,  social, 
and  recreational  agencies  and  activities  under  its  management  and  control,  and  to 
approve  such  selections  and  detemdnations  before  purchases  are  made.    (S) 

(p)  To  authorize  the  purchase  and  provision  of  such  books,  maps,  globes,  appara- 
tus, furniture^  tools,  and  other  equipment  and  supplies  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  management  of  the  schools  and  other  educational,  social,  and  recre- 
ational agencies  and  acti\itie8  under  its  management  and  control,  and  to  approve 
prices  and  other  conditions  of  purchase,  before  such  purchases  are  made.    (S) 

(q)  To  select  and  employ  a  superintendent  of  education,  who  shall  be  tne  chief 
executive  of  the  board.    (S) 

(r)  To  authorize  the  determination  of  the  number  and  qualifications  of  employees 
to  be  provided  for  the  work  of  the  several  schools  and  agencies,  and  to  approve  such 
determinations  before  employees  are  selected.    (S) 

(s)  To  authorize  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  certification  of  teachers, 
and  the  preparation  of  eligible  lists.    (S) 

(t)  To  require  the  superintencent  to  nominate  all  assistants,  directors,  and  super- 
visors Of  special  departments,  principals,  teochei^,  physicians,  nurses,  janitors,  and 
other  officers  and  employees  in  the  oiganization  under  his  charge;  the  board  to  pass 
upon  and  approve  all  nominations  before  appointments  are  made,  and  to  make  all 
appointments  and  approve  all  contracts.    ^S) 

(u)  To  authorize  the  determination  of  pians  for  attendance,  census,  claaaification, 
grading,  promotion,  transfers,  graduation  from  schools  and  courses,  and  other  matters 
involved  m  the  management  and  control  of  the  pupils  and  students,  and  to  approve 
all  such  plans  before  they  become  operative.    (S) 

(v)  To  authorize  the  determination  of  plans  for  testing,  recording  and  reporting  the 
degrees  of  proficiency  attained  by  the  pupils  in  the  several  classes,  grades,  and  schools; 
approve  such  plans  before  they  are  put  into  operation;  and  to  provide  the  means 
necessary  for  making  the  plans  operative.    (S) 

(w)  To  authorize  the  preparation  and  publication  periodicallv  of  reports  to  the 
community  which  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner  tbe  character  of  the 
efforts,  degrees  of  achievement,  working  conditions,  finance,  and  further  needs  of  the 
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tchoolfl  and  other  igendee  maintained  and  directed  by  the  board;  to  approve  such 
repoarta  before  they  are  published ;  and  to  direct  their  publication  and  distribution.   (S) 

(x)  To  require  their  officials  to  make  such  reports  of  the  educational  and  other 
activities  under  their  charge  as  may  be  legitimately  requested  by  county,  State,  or 
national  auUiority.    (S) 

(y)  To  perf(»rm  any  duty  imposed  upon  boards  of  education  by  the  laws  or  admin- 
istrative regulations  of  the  State  so  far  as  the^^  may  be  applicable  to  the  schools  or  other 
educational  agencies  and  aScdrs  of  the  district  and  not  inconsistent  with  other  legis- 
lation affecting  the  district.    (S) 

(s)  To  prescribe  such  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
the  State  legislation  effective,  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and 
lor  transacting  all  the  affairs  of  the  board  that  relate  to  the  management,  operation, 
control,  maintenance,  and  discipline  of  the  schools,  public  librar>%  and  all  other  edu- 
cational, social,  and  recreational  agencies  and  activities  under  its  charge  or  direction. 
(S) 

(aa)  To  perform  such  other  duties  and  to  possess  such  other  powers  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  administer  the  affairs  placed  under  its  control  and  management,  to  execute 
all  powers  vested  in  it,  and  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  and  other 
agencies  and  activities  committed  to  its  care.    (S) 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OP  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

(17)  The  superintendent  of  schools  should  possess  the  following  powers  and  be 
chai^ged  with  the  following  duties: 

(a)  To  a^ve  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  board  in  its  ccmduct  of  the  schools 
and  of  other  agencies  and  activities  committed  to  its  care.    (S^ 

(6)  To  attend  all  regular  and  special  meetings  of  the  boara,  and  to  cooperate  and 
advise  with  all  committees  of  the  ooard.    (S) 

(c)  To  ex^cise  the  right  to  speak  on  all  matters  before  the  board,  but  not  to  vote.  (S) 

(d)  To  enfOTce  all  provisions  of  law  and  all  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  ^e 
managemoit  of  the  schools  and  other  educational,  social,  and  recreational  agencies 
and  activities  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education.    (S) 

(e)  To  prepare  and  submit  to  the  board  for  approval  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
needed  for  the  direction  and  control  of  the  schools  and  other  agencies  and  activities 
under  the  charge  of  the  board.    (S) 

(/)  To  prepare,  in  conferonce  and  cooperation  with  the  directors  and  supervisors  of 
special  depigments,  principals,  teachers,  librarians,  and  other  competent  members 
of  the  organization,  the  content  of  each  course  of  study  authorized  oy  the  board  of 
education.    (S) 

(f/)  To  select,  in  conference  and  cooperation  with  the  directors  and  supervisors  of 
speoal  departments,  principals,  teachers,  librarians,  physicians  and  nurses  the  text- 
books and  other  books,  apparatus,  maps,  charts,  tools,  equipment,  and  all  other  sup- 
ptiee  and  appliances  needed  for  the  activities  of  the  schools  and  other  agencies  xmder 
the  care  of  tne  board.    (S) 

(A)  To  determine  the  boundaries  of  school  attendance  subdistricts,  subject  Jto  the 
approval  of  the  board.    (S) 

(t)  To  investigate  the  need  of  and  recommend  to  the  board  provision  for  school 
fadlitiea  in  the  several  subdistricts.    (S) 

(j)  To  have  charge  of  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  buildings  and  equip- 
ment of  the  schools  and  other  agencies  under  the  board,  the  maintenance  of  grounds, 
and  the  purchase,  storage,  and  distribution  of  books,  maps,  charts,  apparatus,  tools, 
and  all  other  equipment,  materials,  and  supplies.    (S) 

(k)  To  have  charge  of  the  svstem  <^  certification  of  all  teachers  and  other  employees, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  for  by  law,  and  to  prepare,  as  occasion  demands,  eligible 
lists  tor  all  types  of  positions.    (S) 

(0  To  nominate  as  needed  the  assistants,  directors  and  supervisors  of  special  de- 
partments, principals,  teachers,  physicians,  nurses,  librarians,  janitors,  clerks,  stenog- 
raphers, ana  other  employees,  authorized  by  the  board.    (S) 

(M)  To  recommend,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board,  the  salary  to  be  paid  each 
official  or  employee  of  the  board.    (S) 

(n)  1^  have  supervision  and  direction  of  assistants  directors,  and  supervisors  of 
special  departments,  principals,  teachers,  librarians,  phvsicians,  nurses,  attendance 
officera,  janitors,  and  other  persons  employed  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools  and  other 
agencies  under  the  board .    (S) 

(o)  To  assign  principals,  nurses,  janitors,  librarians,  and  other  employees  to  the 
schools  or  other  place  where  their  work  is  to  be  done ;  to  transfer  them  from  one  school 
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or  other  place  of  work  to  anofther;  and  to  report  immediately  such  trauBfers  to  the 
board  for  consideration  and  action.    (S) 

(p)  To  assign  teachers  to  schools,  grades,  classes,  and  courses  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  service;  to  transfer  teachers  from  one  school  to  another,  from  one  grade 
to  another,  from  one  class  to  another,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  servdce;  and  to 
report  immediately  such  assignments  and  transfers  to  the  board  for  its  consideration 
and  action.    (S) 

(q)  To  report  to  the  board  violations  of  regulations  and  cases  of  insubordination; 
and  in  cases  sufficiently  grave  to  warrant  it,  suspend  any  official  or  employee  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent  imtil  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  board  when 
all  the  facts  relating  to  the  case  shall  be  submitted  to  the  board  for  its  consideration 
and  action.    (S) 

(r)  To  reconmiend  for  dischaige  or  retirement  any  employee  under  his  direction 
whose  influence  or  ser\dces  are  so  unsatisfactory  as  to  warrant  such  action,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  board.    (S) 

(s)  To  prepare,  in  conference  with  the  business  assistant  and  others  in  possession  of 
the  necessary  facts,  an  annual  budget,  showing  in  detail  the  appropriations  necessary 
to  meet  the  estimated  needs  of  the  ensuing  school  year,  and  submit  the  same  to  the 
board  for  consideration  and  action.    (S) 

(t)  To  recommend  to  the  board  transfers  from  one  budgetary  appropriation  to 
another  as  conditions  may  require .    (S) 

(m)  To  have  power,  within  the  limits  of  the  detailed  budget  approved  by  the 
board,  to  approve  and  direct  all  purchases  and  expenditures,  making  report  to  the 
board  at  eacn  monthly  meeting,  and  at  any  other  tune  when  the  board  may  request 
it;  to  report  proposed  detailed  expenditures  prior  to  action,  whenever  the  bouxi  may 
reauest  the  same,  for  its  consideration  and  action.    (S) 

(v)  To  have  supervision  and  direction  over  all  activities  involved  in  the  census, 
the  enforcement  of  the  attendance  laws,  the  classification,  grading^  promotion,  disci- 
pline, and  the  organization  and  management  in  general  of  the  pupils  and  students. 

(w)  To  have  supervision  and  direction  over  courses  of  stuay,  methods  of  edrca- 
tional  procediu^,  the  working  conditions  of  pupils  and  teachers,  standards  of  achieve- 
ment, the  supervisorv  labors  of  special  supervisors,  principals,  and  departmental 
heads,  the  training  of  teachers  in  service,  tne  measurement  of  educational  achieve- 
ments, and  every  other  professional  factor,  agency,  or  activity  involved  in  the  effi- 
cient conduct  of  education.    (S) 

(x)  To  make  decisions  in  the  case  of  controversies  or  conflicts  arising  in  the  ad* 
ministrative  organization  of  which  he  is  the  head,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  board .    (S) 

(y)  To  decide  all  matters  of  detail  purelv  ministerial  ana  administrative  in  the 
application  of  laws,  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  to  the  concrete  situations  that  are 
met  with;  and  to  decide  any  matters  that  may  arise  concerning  which  no  specific 
provision  is  made  in  the  legislation,  reporting  his  decisions  at  *he  next  regular  meeting 
of  the  board  following  such  decisions.    (S) 

THE  BUSINESS  ASSISTANT  AND  CXERK  OF  THE  BOARD. 

(18)-  The  business  assistant  to  the  superintendent  and  clerk  of  the  board,  before 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  should  execute  a  bond  in  such  sum  as  directed 
by  the  board,  conditioned  upon  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  delivery 
to  his  successor  of  all  district  property  pertaining  to  his  office  or  in  his  custody. 

(19)  The  business  assistant,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  superin- 
tendent, should  perform  the  following  duties: 

(a)  Act  as  purchasing  agent,  receive,  store,  and  distribute  the  books,  supplies, 
apparatus,  and  other  materials  and  appliances  authorized  by  the  board.    (R) 

(6)  Jlepresent  the  board  in  negotiations  relating  to  the  construction,  repair,  and 
maintenance  of  school  property.    (R) 

(r)  Recommend  to  tne  Doard  through  the  superintendent  such  assistants,  clerks, 
janitors,  engineers,  foremen,  and  mechanics  as  shall  be  needed  for  continuous  em^oy 
in  the  department  under  his  charge ;  and  have  authoritv  to  employ  for  brief  periods 
such  workmen  as  are  necessary  for  the  execution  of  tne  labors  of  his  department, 
and  to  discharge  the  same.    (H) 

(d)  Supervise  all  matters  ot  repair,  and  have  general  charge  of  all  buildings  under 
the  charge  of  the  board.    (R) 

(e)  Make  and  keep  accurate  and  reliable  real  and  personal  property  records  which 
shidl  show  the  cost,  time  of  purchase  or  acquisition,  present  value,  and  location  of 
the  property.    (R) 
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(/)  Cause  the  proper^  of  the  board  to  be  insured  in  such  amounts  as  the  board 
may  from  time  to  time  airect,  and  keep  a  record  of  insurance  placed  on  school  prop- 
erty.   CR) 

(g)  Make  to  the  board  through  the  superintendent  written  monthly  report  of  the 
condition  of  the  buildings  and  other  property  of  the  board,  as  to  repairs,  construction, 
and  improvements,  including  such  requests  of  principals  as  require  action  of  the 
board,  with  recommendations  thereon.    (R) 

(h)  Draw  up  or  examine  all  contracts  and  other  engagements  in  which  the  board 
is  a  party.    (R) 

(%)  Reiceive  tuition  fees,  fines,  monev  from  the  sale  of  books,  shop  construction,  and 
other  school  property  and  sei  vices,  from  other  buildings,  and  irom  other  sources, 
except  such  as  are  paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board  according  to  law,  and  deposit  all 
moneys  collected  by  him  with  the  district  treasurer  at  least  once  each  month.    (R) 

(J)  Audit  all  claims,  approve  all  bills,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  auditor  of  the 
board  for  audit  and  approval.    (R) 

(k)  Audit  all  cash  collections  made  by  the  agents  of  the  board,  and  determine  the 
kina  of  form  of  reports  to  be  required  of  such  collecting  agents.    (R) 

(/)  Keep  the  revenue  and  expense  accounts,  asset  and  liability  accounts,  budget 
allowance  ledger,  registers  of  purchase  orders,  vouchers  and  warrants,  expenditure 
distribution  record  by  schools,  pay-roll  records,  registers  of  leases;  rents,  bonds,  and 
building  construction,  and  other  contracts.    (R) 

(m)  Draw  all  warrants  in  payments  of  claims  against  the  board.    (R) 

in)  Submit  to  the  board  a  monthly  report  of  receipts,  disbursements,  and  budget 
balances,  and  an  annual  report  at  the  closo  of  the  fiscal  year.    (R) 

(o)  Act  as  custodian  of  all  contracts,  securities,  documents,  title  papers,  books  of 
record,  and  other  papers  belon^ng  to  the  board.    (R) 

(p)  Have  supervision  and  direction  over  the  director  of  properties,  janitors,  and 
other  continuous  or  temporary  employees  of  the  department  under  his  charge.    (R) 

{a)  Perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assignea  by  the  superintendent  imder  the 
autnorization  of  the  board.    (R) 

(20)  The  business  aasLstant,  in  his  capacity  of  clerk  of  the  board,  should  perform 
the  following  duties: 

(a)  Perform  the  usual  functions  of  secretary  to  the  board.    (R) 

(6)  Keep  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  board,  and  a  calendar  of  all  matters 
referred  to  conmiittees  and  others,  and  report  action  or  nonaction  on  the  same  at  each 
regular  meeting.    (R) 

(r)  Send  written  notices  to  board  members  of  both  special  and  re^lar  meetines  of 
the  Nwd,  with  oUendar  of  all  matters  to  be  brought  \moTe  the  meeting  so  far  as  these 
are  known  at  time  of  sending  the  notice.    (R) 

((f)  Receive  and  reply  to  all  communications  to  the  board  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  board.    (R} 

(e)  Perform  such  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  law  or  by  the  by-laws  of  the  board  in 
ccmnection  with  school  elections  of  every  kind.    (R) 

The  legislation  above  suggested  will  provide  for  good  organization  and  procedure 
upon  the  administrative  level  of  the  management.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  enter 
into  a  full  enumeration  of  all  the  laws,  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  that  should  be 
enacted  for  the  governance  of  the  schools.  The  things  to  be  provided  for  are  very 
numerous  and  can  be  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  the  complete  school  code  of 
West  Virginia,  or  other  States,  together  with  an  examination  of  manuals  of  rules  and 
regulations  of  careful  school  boards. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

One  way  of  estimating  the  efficiency  of  the  board  is  to  note  the  regularity  with  which 
the  members  attend  the  meetings.  For  this  purpose  an  examination  was  made  of  the 
minutes  of  the  board,  and  the  attendance  noted  during  the  three  years  from  January 
1,  1918,  to  December  31,  1920. 

During  this  period,  the  board  held  37  regular  meetings,  9  special  meetings,  1  ad- 
journed meeting,  and  7  meetings  at  which  there  was  no  quorum;  total,  54  meetings. 

Sixteen  members  have  been  connected  with  the  board  for  the  entire  three  years; 
of  these,  I  member  attended  all  of  the  54  meetings;  1  attended  53,  and  1  attended  51; 
65670**— 21 3 
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only  9  others  attended  more  than  22  meetings.  One  member  has  attended  but  one 
meeting  of  the  board  in  three  years. 

In  1918,  when  16  meetings  were  held,  7  members  attended  only  8  meetings  or  less; 
in  1919,  when  21  meetings  were  held,  8  members  attended  only  10  meetings  or  lees; 
in  1920,  when  17  meetings  were  held,  8  members  attended  only  8  meetings  or  less. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  meetings  held  during  the  three  years,  and 
the  number  of  members  present  at  each: 

Table  I.— Attendance  of  members  at  meetings  of  the  hoard  of  education.    - 


Number  of  members  present. 

Number  of  meetings. 

Three 
years' 
total. 

Aggre- 

gateat- 

tendance. 

1918 

1919 

1020 

18 

1 

1 

8 

.  4 

9 
8 

1 

6 
2 
4 

18 

17....                                  

8 
1 
3 
2 
3 
8 
2 
2 
1 

51 

10 

1 
2 
8 
2 
3 
2 

2 
4 
8 
4 
2 
1 

64 

15 

135 

14 

112 

13 

117 

12 

96 

n;:?:::::; :::::::::::::.::..::::::::.:.:.:::.:.:.:: 

65 

10 

20 

9 

2 

1 

36 

8 

7 !    

1 

i 

7 

Total 

16 
61.9 

21 
61.9 

17 

64.4 

54 

«.7 

771 

Per  cent  of  Attendance 

Of  the  54  meetings  held  during  the  three  years,  7  had  fewer  than  11  members  present, 
or  a  quorum;  at  only  8  meetings  were  there  more  than  15  members  present;  only  1 
meeting  was  attended  by  as  many  as  18  members.  The  per  cent  of  attendance  of 
members  for  the  3-year  period  was  62.7.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
board  requires  75  per  cent  performance  from  the  children  in  the  schools  as  a  condition 
of  promotion. 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

A  school  census  is  taken  annually  in  Wheeling,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
board  makes  any  special  use  of  the  data  thus  secured,  for  no  analysis  has  been  made  of 
the  figures.  Further,  the  work  of  enumeration  is  very  carelessly  done,  and  the  reports 
are  quite  unreliable. 

For  example,  an  analysis  of  the  1920  school  census  figures  was  made  by  the  survey 
staff,  in  order  to  ascertain  how  many  children  were  reported  of  each  age.  A  compari- 
son of  these  figures  with  the  figures  for  enrollment  in  nine  public  elementary  schools 
and  six  parochial  schools  shows  that  there  are  enrolled  in  these  schools  949  more 
children  under  14  years  of  age  than  are  accounted  for  in  the  census  reports.  Again, 
an  analysis  of  the  1915  census  enumeration  was  made,  for  comparison  with  correspond- 
ing figures  of  five  years  later.  The  total  number  of  white  children  reported  was 
10,315;  of  these,  the  ages  are  not  gi\en  in  2,182  cases,  or  more  than  20  per  cent  of  all. 
01 238  colored  children,  the  ages  sure  not  reported  in  118  cases,  or  nearly  50  per  cent 
ofaU. 

Such  reports  are  practically  valueless,  and  payment  for  them  is  a  waste  of  public 
money. 
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Table  2. — Comparison  of  school  census  tvitJi  school  enrollment^  1920 — Number  of 
children  reported  of  each  age. 


Census 
enumer- 
ation, 

Enrolled  in— 

Not  in 
elemen- 
tary 
schools. 

Age  in  years. 

9  public 
elemen- 
tary 
schools, 
Septem- 
ber, 1920. 

6  parochi- 
al schools 
Septem- 
ber, 1920. 

Excess. 

UiKlere 

3 
7 
248 
383 
339 
322 
288 
326 
407 
330 
320 
320 
285 
322 
341 
332 
318 
344 
296 
337 
258 
354 
303 
294 
294 
336 
319 
327 
233 
254 
340 
450 
26 

114 

259 

228 

249 

239 

245 

228 

259 

235 

270 

251 

272 

262 

295 

249 

245 

263 

203 

102 

67 

37 

9 

11 

1 

1 

26 

87 

61 

124 

99 

128 

100 

110 

104 

89 

88 

147 

46 

126 

74 

108 

72 

50 

39 

24 

16 

7 

7 

137 

6  to  6.5 

:::::::::: 

339 

ft^toT 

41 

7  to  7.5 

io 

1 

7^  to  8 

8to8.5 

51 

8.5  to  9 

40 

«tol>.5 

43 

9.5  to  10 

68 

10  to  10.5 

20 

10.5  to  11 

19 

lltoll.5  ...            

99 

11.5  to  12 

23 

12  to  12.5 

99 

12.5tol3 

18 

U  to  13 .5 

21 

]3.5tol4 

17 

14  to  14.5 

82 
155 
246 
205 
338 
285 
293 
293 
336 
319 
327 
233 
254 
340 
450 

26 



14.5  to  15 

15  to  15.5 

15.5  to  16 

1«  to  16.5 

16^  to  17 

17  to  17  J»               

17.5  to  18                          

18tol8.5 



WJJ  to  19 

v^y^'.'.v\....:..... 

i9to  19.5' ] . .  .       

19.5  to  20 

aO  to  20.5 

ao^to2i 

Oyer  21 

1 

Not  TetMXtBd  

Total 

9,665 

4,594 

1,741 

4,279 
949 

949 

3,330 

School  censuB  figures  should  be  checked  up  more  carefully  to  insure  accuracy  and 
completeness,  and  then  they  should  be  carefully  analyzed  and  studied  with  a  view 
to  placing  the  facts  before  the  board.  These  facts  should  include  the  number  of 
children  of  each  age  who  ought  to  be  in  school;  where  they  live;  how  many  are  actu- 
ally enrolled  in  public,  private,  or  parochial  schools;  how  many  are  working  at 
gainful  employment;  other  reasons  for  nonattendance  at  school. 

Progressive  communities  are  now  supplementing  the  formal  census  enumeration 
by  providing  for  cumulative  record  cards,  to  be  made  and  kept  up  to  date  by  the 
attendance  department.  The  card  contains  information  concerning  residence,  names 
and  birth,  places  of  parents,  date  of  birth  of  child,  sex,  nationality,  kind  and  grade  of 
school  attendance  or  reason  for  nonattendance;  name  and  address  of  employer  and 
nature  of  employment  if  employed,  etc.  If  such  cards  are  kept  up  to  date  by  the 
addition  of  names  of  children  moving  into  the  community  the  essential  facts  about 
every  child  of  school  age  can  be  available  at  all  times. 

Early  in  each  school  term  the  census  reports  should  be  checked  against  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  to  ascertain  what  children  are  out 
of  school.  The  attendance  officers  can  then  visit  the  homes  of  these  children  and 
follow  them  up.  Census  information,  when  properly  digested  and  utilized,  will  thus 
function  more  completely  in  the  administration  of  compulsory  school  attendance, 
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child  labor  legislation,  and  the  g:rantinj?  of  work  permits.  It  will  also  prove  valuable 
in  studying  the  growth  of  the  community  and  the  shifting  of  population,  and  thus 
assist  in  planning  school  accommodations  for  the  future. 


in.  FINANCES  AND  ACCOUNTING, 


COMPARISON  OP  CITY  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES  WITH  THOSE  OP  CITY 

DEPARTMENTS. 

(a)  City  government  enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  the  various  city  revenues  to 
meet  part  of  city  expenses;  whereas  the  schools  must  levy  a  tax  for  almost  their  entire 
expenditures.  Therefore  the  tax  rates  of  city  and  schools  are  not  comparable,  nor 
are  they  comparable  with  tax  rates  of  other  cities  not  organized  in  like  manner. 

(6)  Comparison  between  city  departments  and  schools  should  be  made  only  on 
basis  of  expenditures.  Of  the  total  amount  expended  by  both  city  and  schools  from 
1917-18  to  date  the  schools  alone  have  expended  but  35  per  cent;  schools  and  library 
together,  36 §  per  cent. 

(c)  School  costs  in  Wheeling  have  doubled  since  1915,  but  this  is  true  also  of  schools 
throughout  the  country.  Increase  in  teachers'  salaries  and  increase  in  other  costs, 
together  with  additional  school  activities,  are  responsible  for  increase  in  1920  school 
tax. 

(d)  Other  public  expenditures  in  Wheeling  have  increased  in  even  greater  projx^ 
tion  than  the  schools.  Since  1917  the  expense  of  the  city  council  has  increased  224 
per  cent;  bureau  of  streets,  144  per  cent;  bureau  of  fire,  142  per  cent;  bureau  of 
police,  98  per  cent;  bond  principal  and  interest,  95  per  cent;  bureau  of  health,  57 
per  cent;  whereas  the  school  expenditures  have  increased  but  55  per  cent.  (See 
Table  1.) 
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(e)  City  of  Wheeling  includes  more  taxable  property  than  the  independent  school 
district;  therefore  city  can  raise  as  much  money  by  a  smaller  tax  rate  as  the  schools 
can  by  a  larger  tax  rate. 

(/)  Comparison  between  tax  rates  of  1919  and  1920  show  school  tax  rate  to  have 
increased  54  per  cent,  and  city  tax  (based  on  equal  amount  of  taxable  property  to 
have  increased  50  per  cent. 

(g)  Conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  is  that  school  tax  of  86  cents  in  1920  is 
logical  and  in  line  with  what  other  cities  are  doing  for  their  schools. 

COMPARISON  OF  WHEELING  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES  WITH  THOSE  OF 

OTHER  CITIES. 

(a)  The  taxable  wealth  in  the  independent  school  district  of  Wheeling  for  1920  is 
$65,404,955.*  But  a  study  of  school  taxation  by  45  cities  of  30,000  to  100,000  popula- 
tion in '1917-18  reveals  the  fact  that  Wheeling  was  considered  as  not  assessing  property 
on  a  100  per  cent'  valuation,  and  if  so  taxed  its  taxable  wealth  in  1917  would  be 
$93,534,000  instead  of  $62,893,115  as  given. 

(6)  In  comparison  with  the  same  45  cities.  Wheeling  ranks  33  as  to  total  school 
expenses  (excluding additions  and  improvements);  it  ranks  38  in  expenses  for  general 
control;  32  in  instruction  cost  (day  school);  34  in  cost  of  plant  operation;  29  as  to 
expenses  for  auxiliary  agencies;  and  26  fixed  charges  and  interest. 

(c)  Wheeling's  cost  in  1919-20  per  pupil  average  daily  attendance  as  to  total  school 
expenses  is  $76.69;  for  general  control,  $3.16;  for  instruction  (day  school),  $54.13; 
operation  of  plant,  $7.34;  upkeep,  $7.16;  auxiliary  agencies,  $2.26;  fixed  charges  and 
interest,  $2.64. 

THE  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  WHEELING  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

(a)  The  public  schools  of  Wheeling  unfortimately,  like  numerous  other  school 
systems  of  the  country,  maintain  no  accounting  system  in  the  technical  sense  of  the 
word.  By  this  is  meant  a  double-entry  set  of  books  from  which  balance  sheets,  op- 
erating, and  other  analytical  statements  may  be  currently  drawn. 

(6)  The  school  accounts  of  Wheeling  consist  of  a  voluminous  record  of  receipts  and 
disbursements,  a  portion  of  which  is  duplication,  with  but  little  separation  as  to 
character  of  expenditure,  and  mixed  up  as  to  distribution  of  functional  costs.  There 
appears  to  be  a  misunderstanding  as  to  which  funds  are  the  proper  ones  to  make  certain 
charges  against  and  have  the  charges  legal.  Instances  exist  where  abatements  of 
expenditures  are  shown  as  revenues;  and  also  the  opposite,  where  abatements  of  rev- 
enues are  shown  as  expenditures.  Expenditures  pertaining  to  different  school  years 
are  not  clearly  segregated.  Expenditures,  such  as  repairs  and  improvements,  are 
grouped  together,  although  one  is  expense  and  the  other  investment. 

(c)  The  annual  financial  statements  of  the  schools  are  to  be  criticized  as  masses  of 
imdigested  data,  giving  little  information  to  the  public,  and  of  practically  no  value 
for  administrative  review. 

(d)  The  method  of  filing  is  antiquated  and  the  filing  apparatus  obsolete. 

(e)  As  for  the  store  records,  it  would  be  imfair  to  say  that  there  are  none,  inasmuch 
as  memoranda  totals  of  quantities  are  occasionally  made;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
requisitions  on  which  books  and  supplies  are  delivered  from  the  storeroom  are  not 
priced  nor  extended  and  are  therefore  not  recorded  in  any  financially  usable  form. 

(/)  The  schools  are  doing  a  business  of  from  $300,000  to  $400,000  (in  1919-20  it  reached 
$500,000;  in  1920-21,  $619,425.36),  but  the  accounting  staff  consists  of  one  man  who 
acts  as  clerk  of  the  board,  bookkeeper,  cashier,  paymaster,  filing  clerk,  purchasing 
agent,  and  storekeeper.  The  only  assistance  he  has  is  a  portion  of  the  services  of  a 
stenographer,  who  acts  also  in  like  capacity  for  the  superintendent  of  schools. 


Uncluding  pubUc  utilities,  $72,026,205. 
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(g)  Inqtiiiy  develops  the  feet  that  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  board  to  author- 
ize, or  the  clerk  to  request,  attendance  by  him  at  annual  conventions  of  school  ac- 
countants where  modem  and  advanced  methods  of  school  accounting  sure  reviewed 
and  discussed. 

Dissection  of  School  Accounts  and  Preparation  of  Balance  Sheet,  Operating  and 
Other  Financial  Statements. 

(a)  The  total  value  of  school  property  in  Wheeling,  after  deducting  depreciation, 
is  $1,071,454.13.  While  it  would  cost  twice  this  amount  to  replace  it,  this  is  the  amount 
it  approximately  represents  in  modern  educational  values. 

(6)  In  1919-20  the  schools  expended  $421,227.38,  of  which  $376,427.47  (89.4  per 
cent)  was  for  expense  (salaries,  supplies,  and  repairs);  and  $44,799.91  (10.6  per  cent) 
was  for  investment  (additions  and  improvements). 

(c)  The  total  revenues  were  $426,400.97,  of  which  $337,884.10  went  to  the  school 
fund  and  $88,516.87  to  the  building  fimd. 

(d)  The  following  show  conditions  as  of  June  30,  1920,  and  indicate  the  forms  in 
which  it  is  suggested  that  the  several  accounts  be  kept: 

INDEPENDENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  WHEELING.  W.  VA. 
Balance  Sheet  (All  Funds  Together). 

UABIUTIXS. 

Land iSlSjlOLee      Bonds  outstanding CiaO,000.00 

Instnictional  buUdings 650,652.47      Accounts  payable *46,138.g0 

Instmctional  equipment 77,700.00      Surplus 50,812.48 

Janitors' residences 28,00ao0 

Instructional  supplies i6,00a00 

Insurance  (prepaid) 1500.00 

Taxes   receivable   (delinquent)   from 

current  and  pricr  years i5,00a00 

Casli 51,812.49 

1,133,206.62 


Investsient  Of  school  corporation 010,315.23 

1,133,266.62 


Operation  Statement  (School  Fund). 


Expenses  pertaining  to  1018-10 *  $4, 021. 86 

Expenses  pertaining  to  1010-20 371,405.61 


375,427.47 


School  fUnd  revenues <|337,884.10 

Excess  of  expenses  over  operation  rev^ 
nues 87,543.37 

875,427.47 


Capital  Account  StateQient  (Boilding  Fund). 


Building  fund  revenues *|88,516.87 


Investment  pertaining  to  1018-10 >$l,OOaoo 

Investment  pertaining  to  1010-20 44, 700. 01 

Excess  of  revenues  over  investment....     42,716.96 

88,516.87 
>  Estimated, 
s  Deficit  in  sdiool  fund  June  30, 1020. 

*  These  two  items  make  a  total  of  15,021.86,  the  school  fund  deficit  on  June  80, 1010. 
« Available  for  school  operation,  upkeep,  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

•  Available  only  for  additions  and  improvements. 


88,516.87 
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Table  4,^8tatement  of  property  of  the  independent  school  dietrict  of  Wheeling ^  as  of 

June  SO,  1920. 


Items. 


Total. 


Land 

(original 

cost). 


Instructional  boildings. 


Type  of 
construc- 
tion. 


Date. 


Cost. 


Total 

Elementary  schools 

Washington 

Clav 

Jefferson 

Union 

Center 

Webster 

Madison: 

OldbuUding 

New  building 

Ritoher 

McKinley 

Lincoln* 

Secondary  sohoob 

High  school— main  building 
Home  economics  building. . 

Athleticfleld 


$107,145,413 


$31,510,166 


720,393 


123,000 


52,000 
52,000 
46,500 

ir7,ooo 

51,613 
84,000 


\         212,280 


61,000 
34,500 
29,500 


{ 


10,000 
10,000 

8,000 
15,000 
10,000 

5,000 

25,000 
25,000 
10,000 
5,000 
(0 


30,895,947 


150,000 


28,295,947 
26,000 


140,000 
10,000 


4,210,166 


4,210,166 


Brick 

1887 

...do 

1862 

...do 

1897 

...do 

1908 

...do 

1880 

...do 

1893 

...do 

1918 

...do 

1921 

...do 

1872 

...do 

1887 

...do 

1803 

Brick 

1915 

...do 

(«) 

(«) 

$65,065,247 


527,693 


36,000 
36,000 
33,000 
73,000 
35,113 
73,000 

97,514 
52,066 
42,000 
25,000 
25,000 


12,295,947 


11,095,947 
12,000 


Items. 


Instruc- 
tional 
equipment 
(cost). 


Janitors'  residences. 


Typeot 

construo- 

tion. 


Date. 


Cost. 


Total. 


$77,700 


Elementary  schools . 


41,700 


Washington. 

Clay 

Jefferson 

Union 

Center 

Webster 

Madison: 

Old  building. . 

New  building. 

Ritcher 

McKinley 

Lincoln* 


3,000 
3,000 
2,000 
5,000 
3,000 
6,000 

5,500 
3,200 
6,000 
2,000 
3,000 


Frame 

Brick.. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
(») 

I  Frame. 
...do... 


1887 
1874 
1897 
1884 
1882 


3,000 
3,000 
3,500 
4,000 
3,500 


Frame. 


1880 
1890 


.4,000 

8,000 
2,500 
1,500 


Secondary  schools. . 


36,000 


Hi^  school— main  building. , 
Home  economics  building 


32,000 
4,000 


(») 


Athleticfleld. 


1  Janitor  has  his  residence  within  the  school  building. 

*  Date  of  construction  not  obtained. 

*  Lincoln  School  is  a  school  for  colored  children,  and  has  both  elementary  and  high-school  grades. 

4  The  grounds  of  the  Lincoln  School  are  a  part  of  the  dty  commons,  and  therefore  title  to  the  land  is 
not  Tested  in  the  board  of  education. 
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Tabids  5. — Statement  of  1919-tO  expenditures  by  ekaraeter  and  Junction^  a»  cf  June  SO, 

19tO. 


Amount. 


Percent 


ToUl  expenditiiKt.. 


$421,227.38 


loao 


876,427.47 


80.4 


ytp^^ifiTigi , 

DlreeUon  and  oontrol 

Teachins  sapervision. 

InstructKxnal  seryioe 

Operation  of  bnfldings  and  Kroands 

Upteep  of  boOdlngB,  flrotmds,  and  equipment. 
Auxiliary  agenoies  and  other  activities 


12,820.01 

0,S2&82 

5, 82a  80 

266,970.01 

35,587.74 

34,736.45 

10,006.74 


3.0 
2.8 
1.4 
63.4 
8.5 
&2 
2.6 


44,700.91 


ia6 


Additiona  and  Improvements. 
Bond  payments 


34,790.91 
10,000.00 


8.2 
2.4 


1  Interest  on  bonds,  interest  on  bank  overdrafts,  commission  to  dty  collector  on  collections,  and  tiddity 


Table  6. — Statement  €f  revenues  for  1919-gO. 


Items. 


School  ftmd. 


Building 
fund. 


Total. 


Total. 


8337,884.10 


8,516.87 


8426,40a97 


C*sh  balance,  July  1.1010 

Federal  aid  (Smith-Hughes  fund).. 

State  fkmdsi 

Local  taxes: 

In  1919-20 

Ddlnquent  from  prior  years . . . 

Tuition  fees 

Sales  of  material  and  supplies 

Depository  interest , 

MisoeDaneous  revenues 


1,074.25 
84,370.51 

202,462.74 
4,738.95 
1,384,46 
1,670.38 
1,741.00 
423.72 


33,031.51 

'5,'440.*3i 

48,483.12 
752.42 


472.70 
327.81 


1 

»; 

340, 

I 


031.51 
074.25 


045.86 
401.37 
384.46 
670.38 
213.70 
751.53 


I  Not  fdnds  in  the  nature  of  State  aid,  but  ftmds  representing  a  tax  on  corporations  and  penalties  upon 
of  deceased,  collected  by  the  State  in  Wheeling  and  so  returnable  to  tne  locality. 

Table  7 .^Consolidated  halanee  sheet  as  of  June  SO,  19t0  (all  funds), 

UABnJTBS. 

Fixed  property:  Funded  debt: 

Land I815,10L66  Bonds  outstanding <120,00a00 

InstmctiooalbuildingB 650,652.47  Capital  investment 051,454.18 

Instructional  equipment 77,70a00 

Janitors' residences 28,000.00 

Total l,0n,454.13 

Corrent  assets: 

Stores  (instructional  supplies) >  5,000.00 

Insurance  (prepaid  and  unearned)  *  500. 000 

Taxes  receivable  (delinquent) *  5, 000. 00 

Casb^BuUdingfbnd. . .  .151, 312. 40 

SdMol  fund 46,138,00  «5,173.50 

Total. 


15,673.50 


Total 1,071,454.13 

(hirrentliafaiUties: 

Accounts  payable. (*) 

Surplus. 15,673.60 


Total. 


15,673.59 

QrandtotaL 1,087,127.72 


Grand  total 1,087,127.72 

1  Bsttmated  on  hand  at  end  of  fiscal  year, 
t  Estimated. 

*  DeUnqnent  taxes  of  current  and  prior  years. 

*  Oedit  balance,  representing  overdraft  on  bank. 

*  Accounts  payable  undoubtedly  existed  at  this  time,  but  they  were  not  readily  obtainable  tram  the 
aoooonts  as  maintained. 

66670*>— 21 4 
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Table  12,--Independmt  Mchool  diitriet  of  Wheeling^  W,  Va,-^Expenditures  for  Jigeal 

yeoTy  1919-20 — Continued. 


Percent 

Amount. 

Upkeep  of  buildlnra,  erounds,  and  equipment: 
Elementary  scnools— 

UndMri»^ut<»d ..             

0.1 

6.4 

.1 

<$4W.29 

White  schools 

27,075.64 

Colored  schools. 

550.02 

TotaL 

6.6 

28,134.05 

Secondary  schools- 
White  schools 

1.6 

6,428.16 

Coloied  schools 

183.34 

Total 

1.6 

6,611.50 

Total  wplrwp  of  bnildingp,  groiw»d«f,  and  eqiiipment 

8.2 

34,736.46 

Auxiliary  agencies  and  other  activities: 

Promotion  of  health  of  *whool  children .x . .  ^ . .  . . 

1.7 

7,101.80 
98.50 

After-flchool  playground  (•npervt^lon. . . , 

Lectures,  snuiua^on  exerdses.  and  celebrations 

.1 

685.75 

Partidpanon  In  exi>enw*  o'  Mo«art  Rohooi  * 

MO.  60 

Contribution  to  tea(4ierB'  pf^ndon  fund 



2,280.00 

TotaL 

2.6 

10,066.74 

Investment: 

I^tfud  a"d  lmpfov«ment4»  to  land 

4.1 

2.7 

1.3 

.1 

17,444.00 
11,508.01 
5.408.90 

'  BuildinfUf  ancl  heat,  light,  and  plumbing  eq"lpinent-  -  r 

Instmctlonal  equip'm^t  --....*. T..7..'... 

355.00 

Total 

8.2 
2.4 

34,799.01 
10,000.00 

Payment  of  bonds  (increase  in  ownership)— high-school  bonds. 

Total Invf^rtment. ,.- .,.,...... 

10.6 

44,799.91 

Total  exi)endlture#. ...            ...             ... 

100.0 

421,227.38 

1  Teaching  service  of  industrial  education,  home  economics,  physical  instruction,  etc,  not  distributed 
by  school  buildings. 

s  Miscellaneous  'building  operation  expenses  not  distributed  by  school  building. 

s  Miscellaneous  upkeep  expenses  not  distributed  by  school  building. 

« The  Motart  School  expenditures  are  shared  by  three  dilforent  school  districts,  of  which  the  Independent 
school  district  of  Whee'dng  is  one. 

(e)  The  point  that  referendum  approval  of  a  bond  issue  authorizes  a  tax  levy  for 
a  bond  principal  and  interest  fund  in  addition  to  other  school  taxes  seems  never  to 
have  been  considered  by  the  board. 

(/)  The  legality  of  the  school  levy  for  1920,  which  includes  a  tax  for  high  school, 
from  a  reading  of  such  sections  of  the  school  law  as  could  be  found,  appears  question- 
able. But  the  law  which  relates  to  the  independent  school  district  of  Wheeling  is 
such  a  matter  of  patchwork  that  the  question  is  probably  only  to  be  solved  by  an 
extensive  legal  search  and  then  confirmed  by  a  court  ruling. 

ig)  The  present  policy  of  the  board  in  regard  to  the  teachers'  pension  fund  as  to 
appropriating  a  sufficient  amount  yearly  to  pay  pension  annuities  without  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  fund  being  impaired  should  be  incorporated  permanently  in  the  rules 
and  r^ulations  of  the  board. 

(A)  A  statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the  schools  in  1919-20  by  functions  has  been 
prepared  in  detail  and  will  be  shown  as  an  appendix  to  the  report. 

THE  PUBUC  LIBRARY. 

(a)  Prior  to  the  present  year,  when  the  board  increased  the  library  tax  from  1) 
to  1|  cents.  Wheeling  has  taken  advantage  of  but  one-fourth  of  its  authorized  poww 
to  tax  6  cents  per  1100  for  library  purposes. 

(h)  Compared  with  10  yean  ago  the  activities  of  the  library  have  more  than  doubled. 
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(c)  A  balance  sheet  prepared  for  the  library  as  of  June  30, 1920,  shows  its  net  invest- 
ment to  be  $84,340.71,  and  its  surplus  $1,816.65. 

(d)  An  operating  sheet  for  1919-20  shows  an  excess  of  revenues  over  expenditures 
to  the  amount  of  $1,616.65. 

(e)  A  graph,  covering  period  of  the  last  10  years,  shows  book  circulation  and  cost 
per  100  bQpks  circulated.  The  cost  of  library  administration  and  book  service  is  so 
low  as  to  merit  criticism  rather  than  commendation.  A  per  capita  circulation  in 
Wheeling  of  1.9  and  a  cost  of  $8.37  does  not  show  the  liberality  of  such  cities  afi  Chi- 
cago, Cleveland,  and  Pittsburgh,  which  have  a  per  a^ta  circulation  of  2.2,  4.8,  and 
2.5,  respectively,  and  which  expend  $10.30,  $13,  and  $28.10  per  100  books  circulated. 
(Analysis  of  library  expenditures  of  those  cities  in  1916-17.) 

(/)  Chicago  spends  22.2  cents,  Cleveland  62.6  cents,  and  Pittsburgh  69.9  cents  per 
capita  for  public  libraries;  ndiereas  Wheeling  spends  21.4  cents.  Obviously  Wheel- 
ing should  b^in  the  construction  of  branch  libraries  and  be  more  liberal  in  its  expen- 
ditures for  library  peisonnel  and  in  its  purchase  of  books. 

CONSTRUCnVE   RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR   SCHOOL   FINANCIAL   AND 
BUSINESS  PROCEDURE. 

(a)  What  is  vitally  necessary  for  the  schools  is  the  establishment  of  a  businen 
department  to  be  headed  by  a  subexecutive  who  shall  report  to  the  board  via  the 
superintendent  of  schools. 

(b)  Such  a  department  should  contain  an  accounting  staff  of  adequate  size  to  furnish 
the  superintendent,  the  board,  and  the  public  the  same  kind  of  financial  and  statis- 
tical information  as  is  commonly  required  by  any  first-class  business  concern. 

(c)  Modem  accounting  methods  and  procedure  should  be  adopted. 

((f)  Up-to-date  filing  apparatus  should  be  installed;  likewise  other  labor-saving 
devices  wherever  practical. 

(e)  All  contracting  and  piurchasing  should  dear  through  this  department,  and  a 
complete  system  of  stores  control  should  be  put  into  effect. 

(/)  All  janitorial  and  repair  service  should  be  under  the  technical  control  and 
flupervision  of  this  department,  and  under  the  managerial  supervision  of  the  various 
sdiool  principals. 

(g)  This  department  should  be  emphatically  a  service  agency  to  the  school  system 
as  a  whole,  to  the  superintendent,  and  to  the  board. 

(h)  A  modem  budget  system  should  be  adopted  by  the  board.  Such  a  budget 
should  be  prepared  on  the  basis  of  functions  and  should  include  the  originating  of 
departmental  estimates  by  the  heads  of  the  various  school  departments.  These 
estimates  should  be  transmitted  to  the  business  department  for  combination  and 
analysis,  and  then  be  forwarded  to  the  superintendent  for  review.  He,  as  the  schools' 
executive,  should  be  responsible  for  the  budget  in  its  entirety,  and  in  its  presentation 
to  the  board  it  should  represent  the  policy  and  program  which  he  recommends  for  the 
schools  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  function  of  the  board  should  then  be  the  approval 
or  disapproval  in  total  or  in  part  of  the  budget  as  submitted.  Upon  its  approval  and 
formal  adoption  by  the  board  the  budget  should  be  the  superintendent's  legalized 
authority  for  the  ensuing  year's  expenditures,  and  he  should  be  the  administrative 
official  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  board  for  the  execution  of  the  budget  as  approved. 

(t)  An  amendment  to  the  school  code  should  be  immediately  presented  to  the 
legislature,  which  will  make  mandatory  the  adoption  of  the  school  budget  for  the 
ensuing  year  prior  to  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  and  thus  eliminate  the  hiatus  of 
financial  authority  which  at  present  exists  between  the  beginning  of  a  school  year 
and  the  date  prescribed  by  law  for  the  adoption  of  the  budget  by  the  board  several 
weeks  later. 
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IV.  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 


DIFFICULTIES  INHERENT  IN  THE  SITUATION. 

The  dty  of  Wheeling  is  so  crowded  between  the  hills  and  the  river  that  there  are 
really  no  vacant  spaces  suitable  in  size,  contour,  and  position  upon  which  to  locate 
BchooHiouses  in  any  satisfactory  way,  and  therefore  the  school  board  is  faced  with 
great  difficulty  when  the  problem  of  selecting  new  sites  arises.  One  of  two  things 
will  have  to  be  done  if  the  board  insists  on  proper  sites,  as  it  should:  It  will  be  neces- 
sary either  to  enter  extensive  condemnation  proceedings  in  order  to  clear  spaces 
large  enough,  or  else  accessible  sites  must  be  found  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  the 
city  and  some  arrangements  made  for  transportation  to  these. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  board  take  this  matter  in  hand  at  once,  and 
after  due  consideration  and  public  discussion  settle  on  a  policy  to  pursue  when  future 
buildings  are  under  consideration.  Each  school  principal,  with  the  cooperation  of 
his  teachers,  should  be  asked  to  prepare  a  ''pin  map**  showing  where  the  studentu 
now  attending  school  live.  These  maps  will  show  at  a  glance  from  what  parts  of  the 
dty  the  children  come  and  how,  relatively,  they  are  situated  with  reference  to  the 
present  buildings.  If  such  maps  are  prepared  each  year,  then  objectively  they  will 
show  any  possible  shifting  of  the  clientage  and  a  hint  at  least  of  how  to  antidpate 
needs. 

SURROUNDINGS  AFFECT  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  A  SCHOOL. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  congestion  as  it  relates  to  needed  dtes,  the  problems 
of  dust  and  noise  should  receive  more  consideration  than  heretofore.  Union  School 
site  is  a  horrible  example  of  selecting  a  lot  too  close  to  a  noisy,  dirty,  and  dangerous 
railway;  and  the  Ritchie  School  is  not  much  better  off. 

The  present  school  lots  are  totally  inadequate  in  size  to  permit  any  playgrounds  of 
real  consequence.  A  real  school  playground,  big  enough  to  satisfy  school  children, 
is  the  best  democratizing  agency  possible,  and  far  more  effective  most  of  the  year  for 
health  development  than  any  gjonnaaium. 

ORIENTATION  AND  UGHTING. 

Classrooms  of  school  buildings  are  best  lighted  and  best  purified  by  sunshine  when 
the  windows  open  toward  the  east  or  west  only. 

The  lighting  of  all  the  school  buildings  in  Wheeling  is  seriously  foulty.  In  the  first 
place,  all  the  classrooms  where  it  was  possible  have  bilateral  lighting.  This  is  bad, 
and  all  thoughtful  teachers  know  it.  Under  such  conditions  either  the  teacher  or 
the  pupils  must  face  toward  windows. 

In  most  cases  the  pupil  is  compeUed  to  work  in  his  own  shadow,  and  because  of 
cross  lights  he  is  handicapped  in  many  other  ways. 

In  all  future  buildings  the  house  should  be  so  planned  and  set  on  the  lot  as  to  give 
east  or  west  exposure  on  the  long  side  of  all  classrooms,  and  no  windows  should  be  set 
in  other  walls.  These  windows,  at  least  five  in  nimiber,  should  be  set  with  sills  4 
feet  above  the  floor,  and  should  run  to  the  ceiling,  or  as  close  to  the  ceiling  as  possible. 
They  should  be  grouped  closely  together,  and  the  glass  area  should  be  approximately 
one-fourth  of  the  floor  area. 

Adequate  reasons  for  these  directions  may  be  found  in  any  good  book  on  school 
hygiene. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATION. 

The  hot-air  heating  systems  found  in  most  of  the  present  school  buildings  do  not 
represent  the  best  practice,  nor  the  most  economical  for  school  buildings.    A  low- 
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preflsure  steam  heating  plant  is  the  best.  Direct  radiation  in  the  rooms  with  ther- 
mostatic regulation,  but  without  the  use  of  fans,  will  in  the  long  run  prove  most 
efficient. 

ADEQUATE  SUPPLIES  OF  FRESH  AIR  ESSENTIAL. 

It  is  almost  impossible  with  hot-air  furnaces  to  keep  the  various  rooms  evenly  and 
properly  heated  and  healthfully  ventilated.  In  future  buildings  low-pressure  steam 
heating  should  be  installed,  with  ample  radiation  in  each  room,  controlled  by  ther- 
mostats, and  teachers  should  be  required  to  regulate  the  ventilation  through  properly 
constructed  windows. 

JANITOR  SERVICE. 

The  janitor  service  in  the  school  buildings  of  Wheeling  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
inferior,  and  the  prime  cause  of  this  ineflSciency  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the 
janitors  are  not  placed  directly  and  specifically  under  the  direction  and  control  of 
the  principals  of  the  various  schools.  There  should  be  no  divided  responsibility 
here.  The  principal  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  hygienic  condition  and  safety 
of  the  building,  and  this  responsibility  necessarily  carries  with  it  authority  over  the 
service  ci  the  janitor. 

The  janitors  should  be  well  paid  for  their  arduous  services,  and  should  be  selected 
and  retained  by  reason  of  their  efficiency  and  ability  to  perform  their  very  important 
duties.  Next  to  the  principal  of  the  school,  the  duties  and  opportunities  of  the  janitor 
call  for  good  judgment,  initiative,  and  special  knowledge  almost  as  much  as  do  those 
of  any  teacher. 

Many  liberties  are  now  being  taken  by  the  janitors  of  some  of  the  buildings,  such  as 
storing  their  own  furniture,  vegetables,  canned  goods;  doing  their  own  family  wash- 
ing during  school  hours,  etc.,  in  school  buildings.  Such  use  of  school  buildings  is 
not  desirable,  and  should  be  discontinued. 

FLOORS  OF  SCHOOLHOUSES. 

The  school  buildings  of  Wlieeling  were  originally  furnished  with  imusually  good 
floors,  but  they  have  been  badly  abused  and  show  lack  of  proper  care.  Most  of  the  old 
buildings  were  supplied  with  fine  oak  floors,  and  these  have  held  up  well  under  the 
abuse  they  have  been  subjected  to.  They  are  now  dry ;  cracks  have  opened ,  and  splin- 
ters are  appearing.    This  is  largely  due  to  the  wet  scrubbings  they  have  had  to  undergo. 

Floors  diould  never  be  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water,  for  this  is 'the  surest  and 
quickest  way  to  ruin  them.  They  should  be  sanded  and  swept  clean,  and  then  oiled 
mod  swept  with  some  sawdust  preparation  containing  the  im>per  porportion  of  oil, 
Mud,  and  sawdust.  This  will  keep  l^e  floors  cleaner,  prevent  clouds  of  dust  from  risiiig, 
and  also  prevent  the  boards  from  alternately  swelling  and  shrinking,  as  will  be  the  case 
when  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water. 

FLOORS  SHOULD  BE  CLEANED  AND  OILED. 

All  the  floors  of  the  various  buildings  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  then 
cautiously  and  properly  oUed  with  a  light  oil.  Oiled  floors  are  more  free  from  dust, 
last  longer,  look  better,  save  work  in  keeping  them  clean,  and  are  more  hygienic  than 
dry  floors. 

COLOR  OF  WALLS. 

Hie  treatment  given  to  the  walls  of  the  schoolrooms  in  Wheeling  generally  violates 
not  only  the  canons  of  good  taste  but  the  requirements  of  utility.  Not  only  are  man^ 
of  the  rooms  unsightly  and  esthetically  annoying  but  the  effect  is  even  harmful,  ii 
that  the  rooms  are  darkened  when  more  light  rather  than  less  is  needed. 
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Scientific  investigation  has  detennined  in  no  uncertain  tenns  the  colors  which  are 
best  to  use  on  schoolroom  walls,  and  school  boards  should  make  sure  that  a  decofator 
who  enters  a  schoolroom  knows  what  is  best  and  will  then  faithfully  follow  intelligent 
guidance. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  suggestions  resulting  from  investigations  on  this 
subject  may  be  helpful  in  planning  future  changes: 

1.  The  wall  space  between  the  floor  and  the  window  sills,  and  the  chalk  troughs, 
should  be  a  light  brown. 

2.  Side  walls  and  ceilings  should  be  in  a  light  buff,  or  cream,  depending  to  some 
extent  on  the  illumination  and  the  location  of  the  building  with  reference  to  climate. 
A  light  gray  is  also  acceptable.  Colors  from  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  should  never 
be  used. 

CLOAKROOMS. 

Cloakrooms  are  necessities  in  all  elementary  schools,  and  locker  rooms  for  high 
schools.  The  plans  of  the  older  buildings  in  Wheeling  made  insufficient  space  for 
cloakrooms,  and  as  a  result  the  children 's  wraps  and  other  articles  of  clothing  aro  often 
piled  up  together,  thus  offering  opportunity  for  the  transmission  of  parasites  from  child 
to  child  and  also  preventing  proper  airing  or  drying  in  damp  or  rainy  weather. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

The  various  school  buildings  of  Wheeling  are  supplied  with  excellent  slate  black- 
boards, and  in  general  these  are  in  splendid  condition.  However,  they  are  not  alwajrs 
set  at  the  proper  height  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  through  the  various  grades. 

In  all  ^turo  buildings,  in  those  rooms  designed  for  first  and  second  grades,  the 
blackboards  should  be  set  26  inches  above  the  floor;  in  those  for  the  third  and  fourth 
grades,  28  inches  above  the  floor;  in  those  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  32  inches 
above  the  floor;  and  in  those  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  and  high-school  grades,  36 
inches  above  the  floor.  The  blackboard  should  be  36  inches  wide,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, except  at  the  teacher's  end  of  the  room,  where  it  should  be  48  inches  wide. 

STAIRWAYS  AND  FTREPROOHNG. 

If  the  furnaces,  coal  rooms,  chimneys,  stairways,  and  halls  of  school  buildings  are 
made  fireproof;  if  janitors  aro  careful  to  keep  all  greasy  mops  or  rags,  oils,  and  other 
inflammable  materials  in  fire  proofed  rooms;  and  if  all  electric  wiring  is  inclosed  in 
steel  tubes  and  otherwise  properly  protected,  then  there  is  little  danger  to  the  children 
or  to  the  buildings  from  fires  starting  from  within.  Should  a  fire  menace  from  without 
there  will  always  be  ample  time  to  get  the  children  out  before  they  are  endangered. 

There  is  little  or  no  value  in  fire  escapes  for  school  children,  because  with  safe  and 
adequate  stairways  they  can  be  gotten  out  of  danger  by  means  of  carefully  planned 
and  thorough  fire  drills  in  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  time,  and  with  far  greater  safety, 
than  through  any  fire  escape  ever  made.  The  chief  effect  of  fire  escapes  at  public- 
school  buildings  of  two  stories  (and  they  ought  not  to  be  any  taller)  is  to  produce  a 
feeling  of  false  security  in  the  minds  of  parents. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  STAIRWAYS  AND  EXITS. 

Stairways  should  have  ample  landings,  wide  treads,  medium  risers,  and  strong, 
properly  placed  handrails.  They  should  be  well  lighted  and  sufficient  in  number 
and  capacity  to  meet  safely  all  possible  demands. 

Biany,  in  fact,  nearly  all,  of  the  older  school  buildings  in  Wheeling  are  a  fire  menace, 
because  practically  none  of  the  precautions  of  construction  noted  above  have  been 
complied  with.  Hence,  janitors  should  be  constantly  on  guard,  and  should  not  be 
permitted  to  leave  their  buildings  during  school  hours.  Elsewhere  this  report  empha^ 
sixes  the  need  of  keeping  basements  from  d^ris. 
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•SIZE  OF  CLASSROOMS. 

Forty  pupilfl  are  enough  for  a  teacher  to  handle  in  the  elementary  grades,  and  a 
daflsroom  30  feet  long,  22  feet  wide,  and  12}  feet  high  ia  sufficient  space  for  this  num- 
ber ci  pupils.  This  will  accommodate  five  rows  of  desks,  with  eight  in  a  row,  and 
allofw  sufficient  room  for  aisles  and  other  necessary  space.  Many  of  the  classrooms  in 
the  old  buildings  are  more  nearly  square,  and  contain  considerably  more  cubic  feet  of 
space  than  necessary.  This  increased  the  cost  of  the  buildings  unnecessarily,  and 
likewise  has  constantly  demanded  more  heat,  more  cleaning,  and  more  expense  for 
general  upkeep. 

dassrooms  for  high  schools  must  vary  to  accommodate  large,  medium,  and  small 
classes.  Satisfactory  dimensions  and  arrangement  of  rooms  can  be  arrived  at  only 
when  the  architect  consults  with  the  principal  and  teachers  who  are  to  use  the  par- 
ticular building  in  question. 

TOILETS  AND  URINALS. 

AH  toUet  seats  should  face  toward  windows,  and  should  be  set  along  walls  in  single 
rows,  and  not  back  to  back.  Such  rooms  should  be  arranged  in  stacks  on  the  main 
floors  and  kept  out  of  basements.  These  rooms  should  open  out  of  rest  rooms,  lava- 
tories, or  locker  rooms,  and  not  directly  into  halls.  If  possible,  direct-pressure  wash- 
out fixtures  should  be  installed.  Juvenile  sizes  should  be  installed  for  the  first  four 
grades  at  least.  All  urinals  should  be  set  under  windows  and  furnished  with  glazed 
white  stalls  and  set  a  little  below  the  level  of  a  tiled  floor.  While  this  floor  should 
slope  slightly  toward  the  urinals,  it  is  a  serious  blund^  to  make  this  slope  too  far  back. 

The  best  fixtures  are  in  the  long  run  most  economical.  Toilet  rooms  must  have 
plenty  of  light  and  sunshine  and  abundant  ventilation. 

PLACING  DESKS. 

If  desks  are  fastened  to  the  floor,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  space  them  properly, 
and  at  about  2)  inches  minus  distance.  That  is  to  say,  a  vertical  line  from  the  edge 
of  the  desk  to  the  floor  should  strike  the  seat  board  about  2)  inches  back  from  its  front 
edge.  Desk  chairs  are  better,  for  these  can  be  selected  in  a  number  of  sizes,  and  can 
be  shifted  to  take  advantage  of  conditions  and  demands.  They  are  not  fastened  to 
the  floor,  and  can  therefore  be  adjusted  more  readily  to  individual  children. 

STORAGE  OF  FURNITURE  AND  OTHER  DISCARDED  MATERIAL. 

Every  dty  system  of  schools  should  have  a  central  storage  building  and  shop 
facilities,  into  which  to  check  all  surplus  furniture  where  repairs  may  be  made,  and 
where  lists  of  all  temporarily  unused  equipment  may  be  kept.  Under  this  plan, 
whenever  any  item  of  furniture,  material,  or  supplies  is  needed  in  any  building,  the 
superintendent  can  quickly  and  accurately  determine  whether  the  item  requisiitioned 
is  available  or  whether  it  is  necessary  to  purchase. 

SUMMARY  OF  BUILDING  NEEDS. 

MCKINLEY   SCHOOL. 

The  lighting  of  the  classrooms  in  this  building  is  bad  and  has  been  from  the  first. 
Whenever  windows  are  placed  on  two  sides  of  a  classroom  either  the  teacher  or  the 
pupils  will  have  to  face  glaring  windows. 

It  is  possible  to  take  two  of  the  windows  from  the  north  and  south  ends  of  these 
rooms  and  set  them  in  the  east  and  west  walls,  and  to  close  up  the  third  window  to  the 
north  and  south.    While  this  will  give  far  better  illumination  than  is  now  provided, 
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it  will  not  furnish  the  requisite  ratio  of  glass  surfAoe  to  floor  swrtAce  for  any  of  the  rooms. 
There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  for  this  deficiency,  because  the  classrooms  were  not 
properly  proportioned  as  to  length  and  width  when  the  building  was  planned. 

Hie  wfidls  in  this  building  should  be  refinished  in  a  light  color.  A  li^t  creamy 
buff,  or  a  very  light  gray  is  safe  and  acceptable.  The  present  disagreeable  green  is 
not  only  annoying  to  sensitive  children  but  also  absorbs  a  great  deal  of  needed  light. 

The  floors  of  this  building  have  been  badly  damaged  by  repeated  scnibbangs,  and 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  then  oiled. 

RITCHIE   SCHOOL. 

The  old  building  of  this  school  should  be  discarded  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity, 
for  it  would  cost  more  to  reconstruct  it  to  meet  modem  demands  than  to  construct 
an  entirely  new  building.  No  money  should  be  expended  on  this  building,  save  that 
which  is  necessary  to  keep  it  as  safe  and  clean  as  possible  during  the  time  it  may  be 
used. 

The  basement  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  rubbish  and  broken  and  dis- 
carded furniture. 

When  this  building  was  inspected  by  the  representative  of  the  survey  commission, 
it  was  necessary  to  send  for  the  janitor,  who  could  not  be  found  about  the  buildiitg. 
There  is  too  much  at  stake,  with  a  bxiilding  occupied  by  children,  to  allow  any  possible 
danger  to  arise  without  some  responsible  person  at  hand  to  take  immediate  acticm. 
If  some  imperative  mission  takes  the  janitor  away  from  the  building  during  sdiool 
hours,  some  other  responsible  person  should  be  substituted  until  his  return.  In  every 
such  case  the  principal  should  improve  the  arrangements  in  advance. 

The  ventilation  of  neither  building  at  this  school  is  adequate,  and  the  teachers 
should  all  be  carefully  directed  how  to  use  the  windows  most  effectively  for  this 
purpose. 

Unfortunately,  the  newer  building  is  situated  so  close  to  the  railroad  tracks  that 
effective  school  work  is  practically  impossible. 

With  the  exception  of  bilateral  lighting,  setting  the  windows  too  near  the  floor,  and 
insufficient  cloakroom  space,  this  annex  is  quite  satisfactory  as  far  as  the  building  is 
concerned. 

The  fan  room  needs  cleaning,  and  the  fine  maple  floors  provided  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  oiled  immediately,  and  scrubbing  with  water  discontinued. 

WEBSTER   SCHOOL. 

No  expensive  changes  looking  toward  making  this  buildiitg  meet  acceptable  modem 
demands  should  be  undertaken.  It  should  be  kept  in  as  good  condition  as  possible, 
and  abandoned  at  an  early  date,  as  soon  as  a  new  and  modemly  planned  larger  build- 
ing can  be  provided  to  take  care  of  the  children  in  this  district  and  most  of  those  now 
attending  the  Ritchie  School. 

The  following  repairs  should  be  made  at  once:  (1)  Correct  the  insanitary  condition 
of  the  urinal ;  (2)  cut  down  the  sides  of  the  stalls  in  both  toilet  rooms,  so  to  give  better 
light  and  better  ventilation;  (3)  clean  out  the  basement,  especially  the  fan  room; 
(4)  retint  the  walls  in  a  light  cream  color;  (5)  oil  the  floors,  and  discontinue  sorubbing 
them  with  water;  and  (6)  guard  the  building  carefully  to  prevent  fires. 

CENTER   SCHOOL. 

No  expensive  repairs  should  be  made  on  this  building,  and  it  should  be  abandoned 
as  soon  as  the  board  can  command  the  means  to  do  so. 
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MADISON   SC5HOOL. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  building  the  windows  were 
not  changed  from  the  old  type  of  windows  in  adjoining  walls  of  classrooms  to  the 
better  plan  of  unilateral  lighting.  It  is  probably  inadvisable  to  make  these  changes 
now,  but  the  children  and  teachers  will  necessarily  suffer  as  a  result  of  this  oversight. 

It  is  not  top  late,  however,  to  correct  the  faults  of  the  toilets  and  urinals  by  install- 
ing modem  appliances  in  a  modem  way.  The  white  walls  of  this  reconstmcted  build- 
ing should  be  tinted  in  a  very  light  buff,  while  the  ceilings  may  either  remain  white 
or,  better,  be  toned  down  so  as  to  forestall  glaring  lights. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  assembly  room  was  constmcted  at  great  expense  with 
a  sloping  floor,  thereby  practically  limiting  its  use  to  auditorium  purposes  only. 
At  less  expense  in  construction  and  furniture,  it  might  have  been  made  to  serve  as 
an  auditorium,  as  a  gymnasium,  a  study  hall,  a  commimity  entertainment  and  exhi- 
bition room,  and  for  other  pur})ose8. 

It  is  inadvisable  to  put  manual  training,  home  economics,  or  any  other  kind  of 
important  school  work  in  basement  rooms,  and  those  classes  now  situated  in  the  base- 
ment of  this  building,  or  any  other  school  in  the  city,  should  be  removed  therefrom 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Such  work  is  very  important  work,  and  should  not  be 
handicapped  by  being  put  in  imsuitable  quarters. 

WASHINGTON   SCHOOL. 

This  building  is  a  duplicate  of  the  old  Madison  building,  and  is  a  monimiental 
demonstration  of  how  not  to  plan  a  school  edifice.  It  would  be  poor  economy  to 
undertake  a  radical  reconstraction  of  this  building,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
use  it  till  such  time  as  the  board  can  get  sufHcient  means  to  provide  a  new  building 
in  a  better  location  away  from  the  noise,  smoke,  and  dust  of  the  railway  yards. 

CLAY   SCHOOL. 

It  would  be  imwise  to  undertake  any  substantial  reconstmction  of  this  building. 
It  should  be  kept  in  as  safe  and  sanitary  condition  as  possible,  until  it  can  be  displaced 
with  a  new  building  on  a  laiger  lot. 

A  few  repairs  and  changes  should  be  made  immediately: 

1.  The  hot-air  ducts  of  the  old  and  displaced  heating  system,  leading  from  the 
furnace  room  to  the  various  classrooms,  should  be  carefully  and  securely  sealed  in 
order  both  to  prevent  dust  and  foul  air  ascending  into  the  classrooms,  and  to  eliminate 
the  very  definite  fire  hazard  involved. 

2.  There  shotild  be  better  and  more  thorough  fireproofing  on  the  joists  above  the 
boilers  and  smoke  pipes.  The  fire  drills  now  used  should  be  continued,  and  with  every 
added  improvement  possible. 

3.  The  urinal  is  imsatisfactory,  for  the  slanting  slate  is  too  wide  and  too  steep  for 
safety.  This  should  be  cut  off  to  a  point  within  16  inches  of  the  drain,  the  level 
cement  floor  continued  to  this  point,  and  the  iron  bar  removed.  These  changes,  for 
obvious  reasons,  will  keep  this  room  in  a  much  better  sanitary  condition. 

4.  Certain  rooms  have  erroneously  placed  desks,  and  these  facts  were  pointed  out  to 
the  principal  and  plans  suggested  for  better  arrangements. 

JEFFERSON  BUILDING. 

An  additional  window  should  be  set  in  the  east  side  of  each  classroom  opening 
toward  the  east,  and  one  in  each  classroom  opening  toward  the  west,  and  the  windows 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  these  rooms  should  be  closed  up. 
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The  desks  in  the  east  rooms  should  all  be  made  to  face  the  south,  while  thoee  in  the 
west  rooms  should  be  made  to  face  the  north.  Then,  if  these  desks  are  grouped  as 
closely  as  practicable  to  the  window  side,  with  eight  desks  in  a  row  from  front  to  back, 
in  five  rows,  the  pupils  will  then  get  light  from  the  left  and  the  teacher  will  not  have 
to  face  the  light. 

While  this  arrangement  will  not  give  so  much  area  of  glazing  to  each  room  as  they 
now  have,  the  light  will  be  much  better  and  the  teacher  will  not  have  to  face  the  light. 

The  warm-air  registers  in  the  floors  of  the  classrooms  should  be  removed  and  placed 
in  the  walls,  if  possible,  about  8  feet  above  the  floor.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  a 
better  heating  plant  of  low-pressure  steam,  regulated  by  thermostats,  should  be  in- 
stalled with  direct  radiation  in  the  rooms.  The  fan  should  then  be  removed  and  de- 
pendence placed  upon  windows  for  ventilation.  When  the  inspection  was  made,  the 
ventilation  was  faulty  and  the  rooms  were  too  hot.  This  is  a  good  building.  With 
proper  care,  and  the  changes  suggested,  it  can  be  used  for  many  years  safely  and  with 
satisfaction. 

UNION   SCHOOL. 

This  building  is  most  unfortunately  placed  so  near  the  steam  railway  tracks  as  to 
cause  a  great  loss  of  time  from  noise  and  suffering  from  the  gas-ladened  smoke  of 
passing  trains.  There  are  many  good  features  in  this  building  despite  bad  fenestra- 
tion .  Nothing  can  be  done  to  get  rid  of  the  noise,  which  will  in  all  probability  increase 
instead  of  decrease.  It  would  be  difficult  and  expensive  to  rearrange  the  windows, 
and  so  only  the  following  recommendations  are  offered : 

1.  The  thermostatic  system  is  out  of  order,  and  should  be  corrected  at  once,  for 
not  only  is  the  health  of  the  teachers  and  children  involved,  but  also  the  economic 
use  of  fuel. 

2.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  d^ris  and  furniture,  some  of  it  not  belonging  to  the  school, 
stored  in  the  basement.  All  of  this  not  needed  should  be  removed  and  stored  else- 
where. 

3.  The  toilet  seats  should  be  kept  in  a  more  sanitary  condition,  and  all  flushing 
apparatus  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  kept  in  better  repair.  Some  of  this 
apparatus  was  not  working  at  all.  As  soon  as  possible,  individual  and  direct  flush 
toilet  seats  and  enameled  urinals  should  be  installed.  The  former  should  all  be 
set  to  face  the  windows,  while  the  latter  should  be  set  directly  beneath  the  window. 
This  will  insure  better  ventilation,  a  lighter  room,  and  a  great  saving  in  water  and 
electricity. 

HOME   ECONOMICS   BUILDINO. 

The  basement  of  this  building  is  rather  poorly  ventilated,  and  is  likely  to  be  damp 
in  simimer .  The  furnaces  are  rather  dangerously  close  to  the  joists  above,  and ,  though 
gravel  has  been  placed  on  their  tops,  great  care  should  be  given  these  in  severe  weather, 
when  heavy  firing  may  become  necessary,  to  prevent  overheating  and  consequent 
danger. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  high-school  building  was  miserably  planned,  and  beyond  that  little  can  be 
said  that  will  be  of  any  help  to  the  board.  In  the  first  place,  the  lot  was  totally  inade- 
quate and  greatly  handicapped  the  architect.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  evidence 
everywhere  that  the  plans  were  not  submitted  to  thoee  who  know  the  needs  of  a  mod- 
erti  high  school,  and  that  no  one  studied  them  carefully  from  the  point  of  view  <rf 
securing  a  serviceable  and  hygienic  school  building. 

The  lighting  is  foulty,  many  of  the  rooms  are  badly  proportioned,  the  basement  is 
cut  up  into  dark  cubby-holes  and  passageways,  and  exterior  decoration  seems  to  have 
been  preferred  to  adequate  lighting. 
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It  is  a  painfully  diBappointing  building.  Nothing  can  be  done  in  an  economical 
way  to  remedy  its  defects  or  make  it  more  useful  and  acceptable,  and  the  youth  who 
flock  to  it  for  many  years  to  come  will  suffer  because  no  one  who  knew  what  they 
needed  was  called  to  supervise  its  planning. 

The  only  changes  now  practicable  are  a  few  readjustments  of  desks  and  classes  bo 
as  to  conserve  the  vision  of  the  teachers  and  children,  and  a  general  cleaning  up  of 
the  basement. 

LIBRARY. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  member  of  the  survey  commission  has  made  a  special 
stody  of  the  requirements  of  a  library  building,  this  report  discusses  only  sucb  general 
questions  as  those  of  heating,  lighting,  etc. 

In  the  reading  rooms  the  windows  were  set  so  near  to  the  floor  that  it  is  impossible 
to  set  bookcases  under  them,  and  bence  a  mistake  was  made  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  loss  of  book  space  and  better  illumination.  The  bottoms  of  windows  for 
reading  rooms  should  always  be  well  above  the  level  of  the  eyes  of  the  reader  wben 
seated. 

This  is  particularly  true  on  the  second  floor.  There  the  small  windows  drop  almost 
to  the  floor  line,  while  the  tops  are  many  feet  below  the  ceiling  above.  It  must 
certainly  be  true  that  the  upper  rooms  of  this  building  are  very  warm  in  summer,  and 
that  adequate  ventilation  is  peculiarly  difficult. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  plans  of  this  building  were  not  thoroughly  studied  from  the 
point  of  view  of  use,  and  that  much  help  might  have  come  from  calling  upon  prac- 
tical librarians  for  suggestions. 

LINCOLN   SCHOOL. 

The  basement  of  this  building  needs  cleaning  and  repairing,  especially  the  cold-air 
chamber  and  the  door  leading  to  it.  The  girls'  toilet  needs  better  ventilation  and 
lighting.  The  grounds  in  the  rear  should  be  drained  and  graveled.  The  electric 
lights  in  the  domestic  science  room  should  be  fitted  with  proper  shades  to  reduce  the 
glare  of  uncovered  bulbs;  and  the  forge  better  protected  to  prevent  smoke  and  gas 
from  escaping  into  the  rooms  above. 

The  recent  additions  made  to  this  building  were  badly  placed,  because  of  the 
cutting  off  of  light  from  other  rooms.  No  further  direct  additions  to  this  building 
should  be  made.  If  more  room  is  needed,  another  building  should  be  constructed  on 
another  lot,  for  the  heating  plant  is  now  insufficient  in  severe  weather  for  safety,  and 
further  additions  would  interfere  with  the  lighting,  already  very  bad. 


\.  THE  BUILDE^G  PROGRAM. 


WHY  WHEELING  NEEDS  A  SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROGRAM. 

The  following  paragraphs  outline  the  main  features  of  a  school  building  program 
looking  forward  over  a  number  of  years.  Action  on  these  proposals  should  await 
decision  on  the  more  fundamental  need  of  the  Wheeling  schools,  namely,  that  of 
reoi^ganization  of  the  scheme  of  administration. 

Nevertheless,  one  of  the  serious  weaknesses  in  the  school  situation  has  been  the 
lack  of  a  comprehensive  and  forward-looking  building  program,  guided  by  expert 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  a  modem  school  system.  Even  with  a  reorganized 
school  board,  therefore,  the  school  buildings  and  equipment  will  need  to  be  modi- 
fied in  order  to  make  possible  all  of  the  improvements  suggested  in  this  report. 

Modifications  in  the  school  building  situation  must  necessarily  be  ^ade  gradually 
and  only  after  careful  study  of  possible  future  contingencies. 
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SCHOOL  BmLDINGS  DO  NOT  MEASURE  UP  TO  MODERN  REQUIREMENTS. 

Wheeling's  school  plant  is  not  modem.  With  the  exception  of  Madison  and  Union, 
there  has  been  no  new  elementary  school  for  24  years.  Five  of  the  9  elementary 
schools  were  built  34  or  more  years  ago.  One  was  built  49  and  another  50  years  ago. 
The  buildings  are  old  and  archaic  in  construction;  in  a  number  of  them  the  sanita- 
tion is  bad;  and  in  others  the  lighting  is  so  inadequate  that  in  some  States  the  chil- 
dren would  be  forbidden  by  law  to  enter  them. 

Mth  few  exceptions,  the  buildings  are  utterly  lacking  in  modem  educational 
facilities,  such  as  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  shops  and  laboratories,  drawing  and 
music  rooms,  libraries,  and  playgrounds. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  WORK  AND  PLAY  AS  WELL  AS  STUDY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

What  Wheeling  needs  primarily  is  to  realize  that  opportunities  for  work  and  play 
in  school  are  educationally  as  important  as  provision  for  study.  There  has  evidently 
been  an  attempt  to  provide  some  modem  school  activities  in  some  schools,  but  they 
are  very  inadequate.  One  reason  is  because  the  public  in  general  does  not  fully 
realize  that  children  have  always  been  educated  through  work  and  play  as  well  as 
study,  and  that  they  can  not  be  deprived  of  any  <^  these  three  things  if  they  are  to 
receive  a  full,  rich  education. 

Fifty  years  ago,  children  had  opportunities  for  this  healthy  work  and  play  outside 
of  school  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  school  to  provide  anything  but  dassrooms. 
But  during  the  past  50  years  has  come  the  growth  of  the  modem  city,  with  its  factories 
and  mills,  and  office  buildings  and  tenements  which  go  up  on  all  vacant  city  lots  and 
which  have  deprived  children  of  the  opportunities  for  the  wholesome Vork  and  play 
which  are  essential  elements  in  their  education.  The  city  home  or  apartment,  unlike 
the  farm,  with  its  many  opportunities  of  "learning  by  doing "  can  offer  few  educational 
opportunities  in  the  way  of  healthful  work  which  develops  the  ability  to  think  by 
attacking  problems  to  be  solved.  There  is  no  planting  and  harvesting  to  be  done; 
few,  if  any,  animals  are  to  be  taken  care  of;  and  it  is  a  rare  city  home  that  has  a  work- 
shop or  laboratory.  Yet  children,  until  recently,  have  recei\red  much  of  their  educa- 
tion through  the  opportunity  to  handle  tools,  to  take  care  of  animals,  and  to  experi- 
ment in  making  and  using  things. 

SCHOOLS   MUST   RECOGNIZE  CHANGING    COMMUNITY   CONDITIONS. 

But  the  dty  not  only  fails  to  educate  children  in  the  right  direction;  it  educates 
them  in  the  wrong  direction,  for  the  street,  with  its  dangers  to  the  physical  and  moral 
life  of  children,  too  often  becomes  their  only  playground;  and  street  play  means 
education,  not  in  health  and  strength  and  wholesome  living,  but  precocious  education 
in  all  the  vicious  side  of  a  city's  life. 

For  these  reasons  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  that  the  city  school  must  not  only 
provide  classrooms,  but  it  must  also  return  to  the  children  Hie  opportunity  for  the 
healthful  work  and  play  which  the  home  can  no  longer  supply.  This  means  that 
school  buildings  must  contain  not  only  classrooms,  but  auditoriim:is,  gymnasiums, 
laboratories,  drawing  and  music  rooms,  shops,  libraries,  and  playgrounds  where  these 
activities  may  be  carried  on. 

The  main  problem  in  the  building  program  is  to  recognize  existing  buildings  and  plan 
new  buildings  so  that  the  children  in  each  building  may  have  not  only  classrooms, 
but  modem  educational  facilities.  How  is  such  a  program  to  be  carried  out  within 
the  financial  ability  of  the  city? 

There  are  two  methods  of  meeting  the  situation.  One  is  by  the  traditional  method 
of  school  organization  in  which  all  children  are  expected  to  be  in  school  seats  at  the 
same  time,  and  if  provision  is  made  for  special  activities,  such  as  shops  or  cooking 
rooms,  the  classrooms  remain  vacant  when  such  facilities  are  in  use. 
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THE  WORK-STUDT-PLAY  OR  PLATOON  SCHOOL. 

'Die  other  method  is  oommonly  known  as  tiie  work-study-play  or  platoon  plan  now 
in  operatian  in  many  dtiee  in  this  country,  notably  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ,  where  the  plan 
has  been  in  operation  for  six  yean.'  This  plan  makes  modem  educational  facilities 
financially  possible  for  all  children  by  using  all  parts  of  the  school  all  the  time  instead 
of  letting  daaarooms  lie  idle  while  shops  and  laboratories  are  in  use.  That  is,  it  applies 
the  principle  of  the  balanced  load,  or  multiple  use  of  facilities.  Under  this  plan,  a 
sdiool  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  containing  all  grades,  and  while  half  the  school 
is  in  dassrooms,  the  other  half  is  using  special  facilities.  At  the  end  of  one  or  two 
periods,  the  group  of  children  who  have  been  in  classrooms  go  to  special  facilities,  and 
the  other  group  goes  to  the  classroom.  This  means  that  only  half  the  usual  number  of 
danrooms  is  needed,  i.  e.,  12  classrooms  in  a  24-cla8s  school.  A  classroom  costs  at 
the  present  time  $16,000  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  Therefore,  by  using  12  instead 
of  24  daorooms  $192,000  is  saved  and  released  for  special  acti  vities.  Under  the  work- 
study-play  plan,  every  child  gets  the  same  amount  of  time  for  the  three  R's,  but  he 
also  has  40  minutes  for  play  a  day,  40  minutes  of  auditorium,  and  40  minutes  of  shop 
or  science  or  drawing.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  flexibility  of  the  program,  the 
school  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  child,  instead  of  vice  versa. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  A  SCHOOL  BUILDING  PROGRAM. 

By  abandoning  6  old  buildings,  putting  up  3  new  buildings,  and  putting  in  modem 
equipment  in  3  existing  buildings,  it  is  possible  for  Wlieeling  to  have  a  school  plant 
in  which  every  school  shall  have  adequate  classrooms  and  also  an  auditorium,  gymna- 
sium, shops,  cooking  and  sewing  rooms,  sdence  laboratories,  drawing  and  music 
rooms,  a  library,  and  kindergarten.  And  it  is  possible  to  do  this  within  the  financial 
HmUs  of  the  city. 

The  schools  which  should  be  abandoned  ultimately  are  the  Ritchie,  McKinley, 
Clay,  Jefferson,  Center,  and  Lincoln.  This  will  eliminate  the  costs  of  upkeep  and  out- 
lays for  these  buildings,  which  in  the  year  1920  amounted  to  132,842.77.  Wheeling 
has  too  many  small  buildings.  The  larger  the  buildings,  within  limits,  the  richer  the 
facilities  that  can  be  given  to  children;  the  older  and  smaller  the  building,  the  more 
expensive  it  becomes.  For  example,  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  Ritchie  School  with 
an  enrollment  of  510  pupils  is  $59.10,  whereas  the  per  capita  cost  of  Madison  with  906 
pupils  is  only  $45.35.    A  summary  of  recommendations  for  each  school  district  follows. 

RITCHIE  DISTRICT. 

Ritchie  and  McKinley  Schools  should  both  be  abandoned,  as  they  are  old,  insani- 
tary buildingB  and  archaic  in  construction.  Erect  in  this  district  a  new  school  build- 
ing for  a  24-class  school  which  would  house  the  children  in  both  Ritchie  and  McKinley. 
Under  the  work-etudy-play  plan,  it  would  need  12  classrooms,  2  shops  for  boys,  a 
domestic  science  and  sewing  rocHu  for  girls,  1  drawing  room,  1  music  room,  1  mechanical 
drawing  room,  1  library,  1  chemistry  laboratory,  and  1  physics  laboratory.  The  total 
cost  would  be  $462,000.  Under  the  traditional  plan  of  school  organization,  it  would 
be  $659,000.  This  school  should  be  a  combination  elementary  and  junior  high  school . 
The  high  school  is  so  far  away  and  expensive  to  reach  that  the  children  are  not  likely 
to  go  to  it  from  this  district,  unless  their  interest  is  aroused  through  this  preliminary 
work.  The  way  to  increase  the  enrollment  in  the  high  school  is  by  developing  modem 
elenaentary  schools. 

s  See  Eoooomic  Values  of  the  Plmtoon  Type  of  School  Organization,  prepared  by  William  F.  Kennedy, 
with  the  McKeloy  School  of  Pittsburgh,  as  a  type  illustration. 
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CLAY  DISTRICT. 

Clay  and  Jefferson  Schools  should  be  abandoned,  as  Clay  is  an  old,  insanitary 
building,  and  Jefferson  is  too  small  to  maintain  economically.  Erect  a  new  building 
for  the  Clay  and  Jefferson  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupib  from  the  Union 
School,  leaving  Union  as  a  6-grade  school .  This  school  would  also  be  a  24-cla8s  school . 
The  cost  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  Ritchie  School. 

WEBSTER  DISTRICT. 

Center  School  should  be  abandoned  and  the  pupils  in  Center  and  Webster  housed 
in  the  Webster  School.  If  this  building  is  organized  on  the  work-study-play  plan, 
there  would  be  ample  room  for  the  children  of  both  schools.  There  would  be  988 
children,  or  a  24-cla8s  school.  There  are  18  classrooms  in  the  building,  a  manual- 
training  room,  and  a  cooking  room.  Twelve  of  the  classrooms  could  be  used  as  class- 
rooms, one  for  an  auditorium  (it  was  originally  built  for  this  purpose),  one  for  a  kinder- 
garten, and  the  other  six  for  special  activity  rooms.  There  is  a  playground  a  block 
and  a  half  away,  and  a  portable  gymnasium  could  be  erected  there.  The  cost  for 
equipment  for  the  special  activities  and  for  the  gymnasium  would  come  to  $10,000. 
Under  the  traditional  plan,  12  additional  classrooms  would  be  needed  at  a  cost  of 
$192,000. 

WASHINGTON  DISTRICT. 

Washington  is  a  well-built  school,  and  though  not  modem  can  be  made  to  furnish 
modem  educational  facilities  for  children,  if  operated  on  the  work-study-play  plan. 
Allowing  for  a  kindeigarten  and  a  ninth  grade  (for  this  should  also  be  a  combination 
elementary  and  jimior  high  school),  there  would  be  633  children,  or  16  classes  in  the 
school.  There  are  16  rooms;  8  could  be  used  for  classrooms  and  the  other  8  for  special 
facilities — 2  shops  for  boys,  1  drawing  room,  1  music  room,  1  nature-study  room,  1 
library,  and  2  rooms  for  an  auditorium.  The  lot  to  the  south  of  the  school  should  be 
purchased  for  an  additional  playground,  and  the  house  used  for  domestic  science  and 
a  kindergarten.  A  portable  gymnasium  should  be  erected  on  the  school  grounds. 
The  cost  of  equipment  of  the  special  activity  rooms  would  be  $9,000,  and  the  g>'m- 
nasium  $3,500,  making  a  total  of  $13,500.  On  the  traditional  plan,  8  additional  class- 
rooms would  be  needed  at  a  cost  of  $128,000,  and  there  is  no  space  in  which  to  erect 
them. 

MADISON  DISTRICT. 

Madison  School  is  a  comparatively  new  building,  and  although  unfortunately 
constmcted  in  many  ways,  it  is  superior  to  many  of  the  buildings.  1 1  should  be  made 
into  a  combination  elementary  and  jimior  high  school,  which  would  give  an  enrollment 
of  about  1,086,  or  28  classes.  This  should  be  made  into  a  30-clas8  school.  Counting 
both  the  old  and  new  buildings,  there  are  29  classrooms  available  without  counting 
the  manual-training  room  in  the  basement.  Under  the  work-study-play  plan  only 
15  classrooms  would  be  needed.  The  other  13  rooms  could  be  used  as  follows — 1 
chemistry  laboratory,  1  physics  laboratory,  1  freehand  drawing  room,  1  mechanical 
drawing  room,  1  music  room,  1  sewing  room,  1  cooking  room,  2  shops  for  boys,  1  nature 
study  room,  1  library,  and  1  kindergarten.  Two  rooms  could  be  used  for  gymnasium 
for  girls.  A  gymnasium  for  boys  could  be  constructed  between  the  left  wing  and  the 
auditorium  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $25,000.  The  cost  of  equipment  for  the  special 
rooms  would  be  $7,500.  The  total  cost,  $32,500.  Under  the  traditional  plan,  15 
extra  classrooms  would  be  needed .  They  would  cost  $240,000  and  there  is  no  spaed  in 
which  to  put  them  up. 
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LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 

This  ifl  an  old,  inadequate  building,  placed  inconveniently  on  a  hill,  which,  if  the 
Wheeling  Improvement  Association  plans  materialize,  will  be  used  for  a  national 
highway  connecting  with  Greater  Wheeling.  The  building  should  be  abandoned  and 
a  new  building  erected  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  the  Negro  church.  As  this  is  a  com- 
bination elementary  and  high  school,  the  building  would  have  to  be  constructed  to 
accommodate  8  elementary  classes  and  2  high-school  classes.  Under  the  work-study- 
play  plan,  4  classrooms  would  be  required  for  the  elementary  school  and  2  for  the  high 
school.  There  should  also  be  a  chemistry  laboratory,  a  physics  laboratory,  a  shop  for 
boys,  2  shops  for  girls,  a  drawing  room,  a  music  room,  a  library,  kindergarten,  audito- 
rium, and  gymnasium.  All  these  activities  are  carried  on^n  the  school  at  the  present 
time,  but  with  very  inadequate  equipment.  A  new  building  of  16  imits,  at  a  cost  of 
$16,000  per  unit,  would  be  1256,000.  Under  the  traditional  plan,  6  additional  class- 
rooms  would  be  needed  and  the  cost  would  be  $352,000. 

Summary  of  costs  of  building  program. 


School. 


Cost  UDder 
work- 

studv-play 
plan. 


Cost  under 

traditional 

plan. 


Rltdiie  district,  new  building 

Clay  district,  now  buUding 

WelMrter  district 

Wasliinfiton  district 

Madison  district 

Total  white  elementary  schools. 
Lincoln  School 

Total 


$402,000 

482,000 

10,000 

13,500 

32,600 


1650,000 
659,000 
192,000 
128,000 
240,000 


979,500 
266,000 


1,878,000 
352,000 


1,235,600 


2,230,000 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

According  to  the  above  plan,  there  will  be  three  combination  elementary  and  junior 
hig^  schools  in  the  city,  one  at  Ritchie,  one  at  Madison,  and  one  at  Washington. 
This  will  take  the  ninth  grade  from  these  districts  out  of  the  high  school,  thereby 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  the  growth  in  the  high  school.  Such  an  arrangement  will 
also  doubtless  result  in  arousing  among  the  children  in  these  districts  greater  interest 
in  going  to  high  school  because  the  junior  high  school  work  will  stimulate  their  interest 
in  the  things  that  the  high  school  has  to  offer. 

CAN  WHEELING  AFFORD  THE  PROPOSED  BUILDING  PROGRAM? 

Wheeling  can  afford  the  proposed  building  program.  Wheeling's  taxable  wealth 
is  given  at  165,000,000,  although  it  is  estimated  that  on  a  100  per  cent  valuation  the 
taxable  wealth  of  the  city  would  be  over  $93,000,000.  (See  report  on  school  finance.) 
Compared  with  other  cities  of  the  same  population,  but  with  even  less  taxable  wealth, 
the  amount  of  Wheeling's  school  property  ($1 ,071 ,454. 13)  is  below  the  average.  Among 
45  cities  of  the  same  class  it  ranks  thirty-fourth  in  the  amount  of  school  property. 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  is  also  an  industrial  city  of  55,000  population,  and  its  taxable  wealth 
at  100  per  cent  valuation  is  $68,485,000.  The  amount  of  its  school  property  is  $2,524,- 
000.  In  other  words,  up  to  the  present  time,  Wheeling  has  not  spent  on  her  public- 
school  plant  the  amount  of  money  which  her  wealth  justifies. 
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BONDING  THE  CITT. 

The  independent  school  district  of  Wheding  is  able  to  bond  the  city  for  ediools  up 
to  $3,270,200.  It  has  outstanding  bonds  for  only  $120,000.  In  other  words,  the  district 
has  a  leeway  of  over  $3,000,000  before  reaching  the  limit  of  bonded  indebtedness  for 
sdiools.  There  is  no  reason  from  a  financial  standpoint  why  Whedingshoold  not  carry 
out  a  building  program  which  would  give  all  the  children  of  the  city  the  most  modem 
educational  advantages. 

Wheeling  can  not  afford  not  to  give  these  modem  educational  advantages  to  her 
children.  It  is  said  that  America  is  the  land  of  equal  opportunity  in  education,  but 
this  does  not  mean  opportunity  for  uniform  education,  but  opportunity  for  the  devd- 
opment  of  the  varied  gifts  of  many  individuals.  Donocratic  education  means  variety 
of  opportunity  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  individual.  If  Wheeling  does  not 
give  this  variety  of  opportunity  in  work  and  study  and  play  to  the  children  of  all  its 
people,  then  it  is  failing  to  tap  the  reservoirs  of  power  for  its  coming  citizenship. 
Moreover,  it  is  laying  up  trouble  for  itself  in  the  future,  for  nothing  is  more  serious  to 
any  community  than  to  have  the  great  mass  of  people  feel  balked  in  their  power  of 
self-expression  and  attainment. 


VL  THE  fflGH  SCHOOLS. 


SELECTION  OF^  SUBJECTS  AND  ORGANIZATION  OF  CURRICULA. 

(1)  Needs  of  various  groups  of  pupils  should  be  more  definitely  served  through 
reorganization  of  the  five  curricula  now  offered. 

(2)  A  scientific  curriculum  and  a  fine  arts  curriculum  should  probably  be  added. 

(3)  Requirements  as  to  subjects  should  be  somewhat  as  follows  (many  of  these  are 
already  in  effect): 

(a)  English,  two  units,  first  and  second  year  same  for  all  pupils;  third  and  fourth 
years  differentiated  to  meet  needs  of  (1)  pupils  in  classical  and  fine  arts  curricula/2) 
pupils  in  commercial  and  industrial  arts  curricula;  pupils  in  other  curricula  will 
choose  between  these  two  types. 

(h)  Present  requirement  of  2^  units  of  mathematics  should  be  limited  to  classical 
and  scientific  curricula;  one  unit  of  business  arithmetic  in  commercial  curriculum; 
one  unit  of  business  arithmetic  or  composite  mathematics  in  the  general,  industrial, 
and  household  arts  curricula. 

(c)  Three  units  of  social  studies  in  the  general  ciuriculum,  one  in  commercial,  and 
two  in  ail  others.  American  history  and  dvios,  one-half  unit  each,  required  of  all 
pupils. 

((f)  Science,  three  units  in  scientific  curriculum;  one  unit  in  all  others. 

(e)  Four  units  of  foreign  language  in  classical  curriculum;  two  imits  in  fine  arts  and 
scientific  curricula. 

(f)  Four  units  of  household  arts  or  industrial  arts  in  household  arts  and  industrial 
arts  curricula,  respectively;  one  unit  of  either  in  general  ciuriculum. 

(h)  Four  units  in  art  or  music  in  fine  arts  curriculum. 

(i)  Physical  training,  one-fourth  unit  each  year  required  of  all  pupils. 

(j)  Include  in  each  curriculum  only  the  elective  subjects  appropriate  to  it. 

(4)  Part-time  classes  for  employed  boys  and  girls  should  be  developed;  also  a 
two-year  vocational  curriculum  preparing  for  wage  earning. 
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manency  of  tenure  would  be  a  commendable  feature  if  the  teachers  were  adequately 
trained;  as  it  is,  the  children  of  Wheeling  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  teachers  who 
have  had  good  education  and  adequate  professional  training  for  their  work. 

HIGHER  STANDARDS  OF  TEACHING  ESSENTIAL. 

The  teachers  in  the  Wheeling  elementary  schools  need  training  first,  and  then 
inspired,  intelligent  guidance  from  principals  and  supervisors. 

No  new  teacher  should  be  employed  in  the  elementary  schools  who  has  not  had  a 
minimum  of  two  years  of  professional  training  beyond  graduation  from  a  standard 
four-year  high-school  course.  Teachers  now  in  the  system  should  be  given  a  rea- 
sonable period,  say,  five  years,  in  which  to  meet  the  new  standards.  To  assist  them, 
study  classes  for  teachers  should  be  organized,  including  possibly  extension  course 
from  near-by  educational  institutions. 

Teachers  should  be  required  to  continue  professional  growth  and  development,  but 
endeavor  along  such  lines  should  be  recognized.  They  should  be  permitted  to  visit 
other  schools  at  least  one  week  each  year.  Equal  salaries  for  equal  ability,  training, 
and  experience  should  be  paid  throughout  the  system.  The  teaching  staff  should 
not  be  recruited  entirely  from  Wheeling. 

LACK  OF  SUPERVISION. 

There  is  much  confusion  of  authority  in  the  present  plan  of  supervision;  in  general, 
no  one  seems  to  know  just  how  much  authority  he  has  or  whence  it  comes.  The 
superintendent  attempts  to  vidt  each  teacher  five  times  each  year,  but  visits  possible 
on  this  plan  must  be  short  and  perfunctory.  Principals  are  expected  to  visit  30 
minutes  each  week  in  each  teacher's  room;  but  this  is  not  regularly  done,  and  such 
visits  as  are  made  are  rarely  followed  by  conferences.  The  time  of  principals  is  too 
largely  taken  up  with  routine  office  work,  and  they  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  clearly 
defined  authority  in  their  own  buildings.  Practically  all  of  the  principals  are  able 
school  men  and  women,  capable  of  wise  exercise  of  supervisory  authority. 

The  special  supervisors  in  physical  training  and  drawing  are  in  reality  special 
teachers,  and  in  some  instances  are  able  to  secure  very  little  cooperation  from  the 
classroom  teachers. 

LINES  OF  AUTHORITY  SHOULD  BE  CLEARLY  DEFINED. 

The  present  chaotic  condition  of  the  supervisory  scheme  in  Wheeling  calls  for 
complete  reorganization. 

The  superintendent  should  deal  with  the  classroom  teachers  through  the  principals 
and  Supervisors.  The  principal  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  work  of  his  school, 
and  should  be  given  full  authority,  under  the  superintendent,  in  the  administration 
and  supervision  of  his  school. 

A  special  supervisor  should  be  appointed  for  the  primary  grades.  The  supervisors 
of  special  subjects,  as  music,  drawing,  etc.,  should  probably  give  more  time  to  direct- 
ing and  amiffting  the  activities  of  teachers,  teaching  themselves  only  for  demonstra- 
tion and  when  the  regular  teachers  are  not  prepared. 

The  relations  between  special  supervisors  and  school  principals  must  be  carefully 
defined.    Better  cooperation  is  needed. 

A  bureau  of  tests  and  measurements  should  be  established  as  an  aid  to  the  super- 
visory and  teaching  force. 

STATUS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL, 

The  chief  function  of  the  principal  should  be  supervision  of  instruction,  and  he 
should  be  professionally  trained  for  this  important  work.  The  principal  should  be 
aaaigned  the  duty  of  conducting  teachers'  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  school  prob- 
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lems;  he  should  have  authority  to  aasign  school  duties  to  his  teaching  staff  within 
prescrihed  limits;  he  should  nominate  teachers  for  confirmation  hy  the  superintend^it. 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  SCHOOLS  FAULTY. 

The  classification  of  pupils  in  the  schools  is  faulty,  as  evidenced  by  the  wide  range 
in  scores  in  the  various  tests,  and  by  the  presence  of  unduly  large  proportions  of 
pupils  who  are  too  old  for  their  grades. 

The  system  of  promotions  is  unsatisfactory,  in  that  a  grade  below  60  in  a  single 
subject  sometimes  forces  a  pupil  to  repeat  the  work  of  an  entire  semester.  The  plan 
of  having  coach  teachers  is  to  be  commended,  but  as  applied  in  Wheeling  it  is  inef- 
fective and  unsuccessful. 

A  bureau  of  tests  and  measurements  should  be  organized  to  secure  the  data  upon 
which  to  base  a  modem  scheme  of  classification,  grading,  and  prcnnotions,  to  the  end 
that  children  of  nearly  equal  ability  and  attainments  may  be  placed  together.  De- 
fective and  subnormal  children  should  receive  special  attention.  The  coach  teachers 
should  be  specialists,  trained  in  methods  of  dealing  with  backward  children. 


VnL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  HEALTH  SUPERVISION,  HEALTH 

TEACHING. 


Public  schools  should  educate  for  health,  vigor,  and  sanity.  The  physical  educa- 
tion, medical  inspection  (health  supervision  is  a  better  term),  and  health  teaching 
already  established  in  the.  Wheeling  schools  are  substantial  elements  of  a  program  for 
promoting  these  objectives.  The  development  of  this  program  is  hindered  by  inertia 
in  the  school  83r8tem  and  in  the  public,  by  unsatisfactory  school  plants  and,  perhaps 
most  important,  by  lack  of  coherent  and  effective  administrative  organization  of  the 
schools  as  a  whole. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION  SHOULD  COORDINATE  MANY  ACTIVITIES. 

1 .  Develop  the  beginnings  that  have  been  made  in  physical  education,  health  super- 
vision, and  health  teaching  into  a  consistent,  complete,  and  coordinated  program. 
Ultimately  it  may  be  desirable  to  combine  these  activities  into  a  single  administrative 
unit.  For  the  present  the  physical  education  and  the  health  supervision  should  be 
developed  separately,  but  in  logical  and  helpful  coordination.  Health  teaching,  of 
necessity,  is  a  divided  responsibility  and  must  be  developed  in  connection  with  physi- 
cal education,  health  supervision,  and,  in  the  higher  grades  and  in  the  high  school, 
with  such  subjects  as  home  economics,  biology,  and  civics. 

2.  Develop  the  program  of  physical  education  along  the  lines  already  laid  down, 
including  coordination  with  community  recreation.  Make  the  director  of  physical 
education  responsible  to  the  superintendent  of  schools  not  only  for  the  conduct  of  his 
department  but  also  for  the  selection  of  his  assistants.  Appointments  should  be  made 
only  upon  his  initial  recommendation,  approved  by  the  superintendent.  Develop 
plans  already  initiated  for  preparing  teachers  in  service  to  take  adequate  part  in  the 
physical  education  program.  See  that  "classroom  physical  training"  conforms  to 
hygienic  principles;  such  as,  conducted  only  in  well- ventilated  rooms;  exercises 
chiefly  recreative;  needs  of  individual  pupils  recognized. 

3.  Provide  a  clean,  well-lighted  and  well- ventilated  exercise  room  and  a  minimum 
of  30  square  feet  per  child  of  actual  playground  space  for  each  school.  Provide,  fur- 
ther, a  sufficient  number  of  well-located  district  playgrounds,  large  enough  to  insure 
for  the  cl^ldren  and  yoimg  people  of  each  district  such  vigorous  outdoor  games  as 
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soccer,  baseball,  and  field  and  track  sports.  Hie  new  public-school  athletic  field 
provides  to  city-wide  competitions  and  exhibitions,  but  is  not  a  substitute  for  local 
district  playgrounds. 

4.  Provide  for  one  full-time  director  of  the  department  of  medical  inspection  di- 
rectly responsible  to  the  superintendent  for  the  administration  of  this  department. 
His  duties  should  include  the  communicable  disease  work  of  the  schools,  health  exam- 
ination of  pupils,  supervision  of  the  nursing  service,  sanitary  supervision  of  school 
plants,  supervision  of  special  classes  for  subnormal  and  handicapped  children,  promo- 
tion of  hygienic  school  management,  and,  in  general,  supervision  of  all  school 
conditions  a£Fecting  the  health  and  growth  of  pupils.  The  amount,  variety,  and 
thorou^iness  of  work  involved  will  require  the  full  time  of  a  competent  man. 

Expand  and  improve  the  health  examination  procedure,  provide  complete  exami- 
nation for  all  children  entering  school,  all  malnourished  children,  those  suspected 
of  tuberculosiB  or  organic  troubles,  those  engaging  in  competitive  athletics.  The 
examination  should  include  the  mental  status  of  pupil  and  the  nervous  and  emotional 
^tOTB  that  condition  health. 

ADEQUATE  RECORDS  ESSENTUL  TO  EFHCIENT  WORK. 

Improve  the  recording  and  the  reporting.  Make  the  records  more  effective  as 
aids  to  follow-up  work  with  individual  children  and  as  means  of  analyzing  and  evalu- 
ating the  work  performed.  The  periodic  statistical  reports  as  now  made  are  of  little 
value  except  for  filing.  Provide  for  an  annual,  analytical  roport  showing  scope  of 
activities,  achievements,  obstacles  in  the  way  of  achievement,  and  presenting  recom- 
mendations for  improvements.  There  should  be  periodic  roports  covering  urgent 
matters. 

llie  ediool  norees  are  doing  v^ry  valuable  work.  Their  energies  might  be  conserved, 
and  even  more  effective  work  would  be  done,  if  the  objectives  of  the  nursing  service 
were  better  defined,  and  if  there  were  more  systematic  guidance  and  supervision  of 
the  nurses.  The  mutual  responsibility  of  nurses,  principals,  and  teachers  should  be 
more  clearly  defined.  It  is  desirable  ultimately  that  there  should  be  a  nurse  in  every 
school. 

The  dinoctor  of  medical  inspection,  under  definite  regulations,  should  be  responsible 
for  the  hygiene  of  school  buildings. 

Hie  respective  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  medical  inspector,  nurses,  principal, 
teachers,  and  janitors  should  be  defined.  The  director  should  be  required  to  report 
promptly  and  accuratdy  upon  urgent  matters,  and  the  board  should  lay  upon  itself 
the  duty  of  acting  promptly  upon  his  recommendations. 

SUBNORMAL  AND  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  A  SPECIAL  PROBLEM. 

At  preeent  there  is  no  provision  for  the  special  education  of  subnormal  and  handi- 
capped children,  such  as  anemic  and  tubercular  children,  the  speech  defectives,  the 
cripples,  the  deaf,  the  semiblind,  and  the  mental  subnormals.  A  careful  survey  should 
be  made  under  the  direction  of  the  medical  inspector  to  determine  the  number  of 
children  requiring  special  education.  The  nutrition  classes  should  be  increased  to 
include  malnourished  children. 

5.  Hie  experimental  work  of  the  nurses  in  health  teaching  should  be  encouraged  and 
devdoped.  The  nutrition  classes,  both  formal  and  informal,  the  health  talks  given 
by  the  nuxsesin  connection  with  their  periodic  inspections,  the  inclusion  of  the  weight 
record  in  the  pupil's  monthly  r^)ort  and  other  methods  are  stimulating  interest  in 
health  and  the  practice  of  health  habits  by  pupils.  An  effective  program  of  health 
teaching  may  be  developed  through  the  leader^ip  of  the  nurses.  It  must  be  recog- 
nised, however,  that  health  teaching  is  not  an  exclusive  function  of  the  nurses.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  eVery  teacher.  Time  shoul4  be  pro^ 
vided  in  the  schedule,  and  all  teachers  should  be  prepared  for  this  work. 
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SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  mCH  SCHOOL. 

6.  The  administrative  responsibility  of  the  principal  of  the  high  school  should  be 
clearly  defined.  There  should  be  clear  and  specific  regulations  governing  his  respon- 
sibility to  the  superintendent,  and  his  relationship  with  the  director  of  physical 
education  medical  inspector,  supervisor  of  nurses,  and  the  director  of  home  economics. 

The  present  plan  for  administration  of  physical  education  including  athletics 
should  be  maintained  and  strengthened. 

The  physical-training  program  in  the  high  school,  though  correct  in  principle, 
should  be  modified  on  account  of  unfavorable  physical  facilities  and  the  exigencies 
of  the  program.  This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  the  girls.  If  possible, 
reorganize  the  program  so  as  to  provide  two  double  periods  a  week  for  each  class 
instead  of  five  single  periods  and  place  all  physical-training  classes  in  the  two  periods 
just  prior  to  the  noon  recess  and  tiie  two  periods  just  prior  to  the  close  of  school.  The 
loss  of  the  daily  period  of  exercise  would  be  compensated  by  the  better  observance  of 
hygienic  considerations. 

Put  into  effect  the  recommendation  of  the  director  of  physical  education  for  the 
reconstruction  for  the  boys*  locker  rooms,  toilets,  and  shower  baths.  Study  carefully 
the  matter  of  providing  better  facilities  for  the  girls. 

There  is  no  prescribed  health  teaching  for  the  boys.  Some  incidental  instruction 
is  given  in  connection  with  physical  training.  This  should  be  developed  and  system- 
ized .  For.the  girls,  health  instruction  is  involved  in  three  required  subjects— physical 
training,  home  economics,  and  home  nursing.  Health  teaching  in  a  high  school  is 
necessarily  a  divided  responsibility.  The  special  part  to  be  played  by  each  of  these 
agencies  ^ould  be  worked  out,  and  a  coordinated  program  adopted.  Furthermore, 
there  should  be  some  plan  devised  whereby  the  composite  program  may  be  carried  out 
with  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation. 


DL  HOME  ECONOMICS. 


Home  economics  instruction  is  well  established  in  the  white  schools,  and  conditions 
are  favorable  for  continued  development.  In  accordance  with  beet  practice,  special 
teachers  are  employed,  special  rooms  and  equipment  are  provided,  and  the  supervisor 
has  opportunity  and  authority  for  supervision;  hence,  a  united  and  well-oiganized 
staff  of  teachers. 

WEAKNESSES  IN  PRESENT  SCHEME. 

(1)  The  course  of  study  is  too  narrow;  insufficient  attention  given  to  problems  of 
food  and  clothing  in  the  home  and  relative  to  home  budgets,  home  sanitation,  personal 
accounting,  social  significance  of  the  home  and  home  making. 

(2)  The  course  of  study  is  uniform  throughout  the  city,  and  hence  no  special  con- 
sideration is  given  to  varying  home  conditions,  needs,  and  environment. 

(3)  The  time  allotment  in  grades  5  to  8,  inclusive,  is  inadequate. 

(4)  The  work  suffers  from  the  complete  lack  of  handwork  in  the  earlier  grades. 

(5)  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  home  economics  instruction  for  over-aged 
girls  in  grades  below  the  sixth. 

(6)  The  course  in  home  nursing  as  now  given  in  ninth  grade  should  be  modified  so 
as  to  emphasize  conditions  of  health  rather  than  of  illness  and  disease,  and  amount 
of  lecture  work  should  be  materially  reduced. 

(7)  Food  work  should  be  carried  beyond  individual  quantities  and  recipes,  and  con- 
nected more  vitally  with  home  problems. 
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(8)  Sewing  problemi  abould  be  more  varied,  iAtereoiiog,  and  ade{»ted  to  pupil  and 
liome  needs. 

(9)  WalUng  distances  between  echoole  and  home  econoinica  centers  are  too  great 

(10)  The  equipment  is  not  sufficiently  varied. 

(11)  Storage  facilities  for  home  economics  materials  and  supplies  are  badly  needed. 

(12)  Booms  are  needed  for  instruction  in  various  phases  of  home  management. 

(13)  There  is  a  singular  absence  of  illustrative  and  reference  material. 

(14)  Laboratories  are  unattractive. 

(15)  Teachers'  $dhedules  require  much  useleei  travel  about  the  city. 

(16)  School  luncli  rooms  are  badly  needed,  end  should  be  under  the  supervision 
ci  the  home  economics  department. 

(17)  Home  economics  instruction  has  too  little  practical  outcome  in  the  lives  and 
habits  of  the  pupils.  There  should  be  an  adviser  of  girls,  co(^rating  closely  with  the 
home  economics  department. 

(18)  Special  provision  should  be  made  for  children  suffering  noticeably  from  mal- 
nutritioin. 

SPECIAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  COLORED  SCHOOL. 

Home  economics  in  the  colored  school  has  many  additional  handicaps.  The  room 
in  wiiich  it  is  taught  is  not  suitable  for  the  work ;  the  equipment  is  poor  and  inadequate ; 
the  arrangement  of  equipment  is  inconvenient;  the  teaching  force  is  insufficient,  even 
though  the  pupil  enrollment  is  small. 

Many  Negro  children  are  retarded;  the  student  mortality  is  high;  the  occupations 
open  to  colored  girls  are  limited  almost  entirely  to  household  work  of  some  kind,  or  to 
work  in  industries  derived  from  household  activities;  hence,  the  home  economics 
courses  should  be  especially  well  organized,  the  equipment  should  be  good  and 
approach  good  home  conditions,  and  the  teaching  vigorous.  Additional  time  should 
be  scheduled  for  home  economics  for  colored  girla. 

Hie  present  attempt  to  furnish  hot  limches  should  be  encouraged  and  special  pro- 
vision made  for  serving  hot  food. 

Until  such  time  as  a  new  building  is  secured  for  the  colored  school,  the  home  eco- 
nomics department  should  be  moved  into  a  portable  building,  which,  probably, 
dMnild  be  located  above  the  present  building.  This  portable  building  should  be  well 
equipped  and  supplied  with  modem  household  equipment,  such  as  should  be  found 
in  American  homes. 


X.  MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  VOCATIONAL  BDUCATION. 


The  Wheeling  schools  aro  to  be  commended  for  the  splendid  work  which  is  being 
done  in  wif^n^i^i  tndning  and  vocational  tndning  within  the  limits  thus  &r  set  us. 
Evidence  of  a  praiseworthy  professional  spirit  is  found  in  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
supervisor  and  the  entire  staff  enrolled  in  an  extension  couise  of  study  and  discussion 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  imiversity. 

THE  NEXT  STEPS  FORWARD. 

(1)  Among  the  improvements  to  be  made  probably  the  first  should  be  to  plan  a 
scheme  of  handwork  for  all  boys  and  girls,  beginning  with  the  lowest  grade,  and 
coordinated  with  the  diopwork,  drafting,  and  home  economics  of  the  upper  elementary 
and  bi^-school  grades. 
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(2)  The  piobleniB  and  projects  now  in  nee  are  in  scmie  cases  not  well  adapted  to  the 
interests  and  capacities  of  the  boys. 

(3)  A  splendid  variety  of  shop  exx>erienoe8  is  available  in  the  hi^^i-echool  building. 
Few  cities  in  Wheeling's  class  oCfer  more.  Nevertheless,  the  shops  are  badly  crowded. 
If  the  high-school  attendance  were  as  large  as  it  should  be  these  facilities  would  be 
wholly  inadequate. 

(4)  The  adoption  and  carrying  out  of  a  junior  high  school  program  will  make  possible 
the  establishing  of  additional  centers  ofifering  equal  variety  to  greatly  increased  num> 
bers  of  pupils. 

(5)  The  department  already  has  the  beginnings  of  equiinnent  for  additional  shops 
(machine  shop,  printing),  which  can  not  be  utilized  until  more  space  is  available. 

(6)  Provision  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  for  a  shop  for  automobile  mechanics. 

PART-TIME  CLASSES  NEEDED. 

(7)  As  soon  as  Nullities  can  be  provided  steps  should  be  taken  to  establish  a  scheme 
of  partrtime  classes  for  employed  boys  and  girls.  The  preparation  of  plans  and  the 
immediate  direction  of  this  work  may  well  require  one-half  or  moro  of  the  time  of  one 
person. 

(8)  A  serious  weakness  in  the  present  situation  is  the  lack  of  clearly  defined  rela- 
tionships between  this  department  and  the  school  system  as  a  whole,  and  between 
the  special  teachers  and  the  school  principals.  This  should  all  be  cleared  up  in  the 
general  reorganization  of  the  school  system  discussed  elsewhere. 

(9)  In  general,  the  special  teacher  should  be  responsible  to  the  principal  in  matters 
of  discipline,  program,  disposition  of  pupils,  use  of  building,  etc.,  and  responsible  to 
the  supervisor  in  matters  of  methods  of  instruction,  content  of  course  of  study,  etc. 
Cooperation,  however,  is  what  is  needed. 

(10)  One  of  the  most  difficult  places  to  fill  in  the  school  system  is  that  of  the  special 
■hop  teacher,  which  requires  all  the  teaching  ability  and  knowledge  of  child  develop- 
ment that  any  other  teaching  position  does,  and  in  addition  demands  the  mastery  oi 
at  least  the  fundamentals  of  some  technical  field,  as  woodworking,  printing,  pottery, 
etc.  The  teaching  staff  in  Wheeling  compares  faivorably  with  that  of  other  cities, 
but  needs  strengthening  on  the  side  of  professional  preparation  and  teaching  skill. 
The  study  class,  referred  to  above,  if  properly  encouraged,  should  do  more  to  improve 
conditions  in  this  respect. 

(11)  Provision  should  be  made  Jor  more  definite  vocational  guidance  service  for 
boys  and  girls  who  need  it,  and  for  sympathetically  following  up  all  boys  and  girls 
in  their  after-school  careers,  whether  they  graduate  or  not. 

CLOSER  COORDINATION  WITH  REGULAR  SCHOOL  WORK  NEEDED. 

(12)  A  more  sympathetic  attitude  toward  manual  training  and  vocational  work  on 
the  part  of  teachers  and  principals  mig^t  result  after  a  more  careful  consideration  of 
the  small  proportion  of  children  who  complete  the  school  work  as  now  laid  down,  and 
who  go  on  to  high  school  and  college,  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

(13)  There  is  at  present  too  little  understanding  of  each  other's  work  by  both  r^;ular 
and  special  teachers  and  almost  no  vital  connection. 
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XI.  ART  EDUCATION. 


DEPARTMENTAL  TEACHERS  RE€OMME^a>ED. 

(1)  Change  the  present  eyBtem  of  supervising  the  grade  teacher  to  one  of  special 
teachers  under  the  departmental  system.  One  special  teacher  of  art  can  take  care 
of  16  grade  rooms,  allowing  2  lessons  per  week  of  40  minutes  each,  and  produce  a  more 
acceptable  type  of  work  than  can  be  hoped  for  with  supervision. 

(2)  Employ  an  art  teacher  for  the  high  school  who  would  be  responsible  for  the 
teaching  in  the  departmentalized  grade  rooms,  or— 

ALTERNATE  PLAN  POSSIBLE. 

While  keeping  the  present  arrangement,  make  more  effective  supervision  of  art 
through: 

(1)  The  supervisor  of  art  in  the  grades  should  supervise  and  not  teach. 

(2)  A  printed  schedule  of  the  supervisor's  visits  should  be  sent  in  advance  to  each 
teacher  and  principal. 

(3)  This  schedule  should  be  followed. 

(4)  Hie  lesson  should  be  given  on  schedule  time  by  the  grade  teacher  without  wait- 
ing for  the  supervisor. 

(5)  LesBons  completed  since  the  supervisor's  last  visit  should  be  ready  for  inspection. 

(6)  The  lesson  should  proceed  in  charge  of  the  grade  teacher,  unless  special  help  is 
needed. 

(7)  A  schedule  of  teachers'  meetings  should  be  published  in  September. 

•  (8)  The  supervisor  of  drawing  should  be  informed  as  to  the  content  of  the  other 
echool  BubjectB. 

(9)  Keep  a  card  index  record  of  the  talented  pupils  as  they  are  discovered  in  the 
grades.' 

(10)  Raise  the  standard  of  the  grade  teacher: 

(0)  Employ  only  such  teachers  as  have  had  during  the  normal-school  course  train- 
ing in  art  and  art  teaching. 

(6)  Ask  that  a  certain  number  of  teachers  now  in  service  take  summer-school  work 
in  art  and  the  methods  of  teaching  art. 
(c)  Require  attendance  at  teachers'  meetings  conducted  by  the  supervisor. 

(11)  Employ  a  teacher  of  art  for  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  and  high 
BchooL 

(12)  Employ  a  supervisor  of  industrial  arts  for  the  first  five  grades. 

UNE  ARTS  COURSES  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

(1)  Introduce  the  course  in  the  ninth  grade. 

(2)  Make  provision  for  at  least  three  different  courses  of  art  in  the  high  school: 

(a)  General  course  (one  or  two  years):  Art  appreciation  and  history.  Minimum 
amount  of  studio  practice  work  in  color,  design,  crafts,  art  photography,  picture  study, 
and  history  of  art.  For  girls,  the  work  in  design  should  be  applied  to  the  home  and  the 
person;  for  boys,  it  should  connect  with  the  manual  training  and  pottery  departments. 

(6)  Elementary  drawing:  Drawing  in  pencil  and  charcoal  from  objects.  Letter- 
ing—this course  should  attract  the  students  who  will  enter  the  normal  schools  and 
the  teaching  profession. 

•  This  lyftflm  of  studjriiig  the  progress  of  students  of  unusual  abUlty  has  recently  been  put  in  force  in 
tbe  Pittsburgh  public  schools  by  Hr.  James  C.  Boudreau,  supervisor  of  art. 
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(c)  Advanced  drawing:  Charcoal,  poster  design,  illustration,  title-pages,  headings 
for  the  school  publications.    This  course  for  future  art  students  only. 

The  first  year  that  an  art  course  is  offered  it  may  be  well  to  begin  with  the  general 
course,  which  should,  because  of  its  scope,  attract  all  students  interested  ia  the  subject. 

A  CISCULAR  OF  INFORBIATION  WOULD  BE  HELPFUL. 

(1)  A  printed  course  of  study  in  art  education  should  be  prepared,  containing 
information  as  to: 

^a)  Psychology  of  the  subject. 

ibS  Scope  and  aims  in  public  school  system:  Appreciation,  expression. 

(c)  Standards  of  attainments. 

(d\  Methods  of  presentation. 

(e)  References  to  standard  texts. 

(j)  Supplies  and  materials. 

(2)  Copies  of  these  outlines  should  be  furnished  to  each  principal,  as  well  as  to 
each  teacher. 

(3)  Illustrated  diarts  showing  the  progressive  steps  of  type  lessons  should  be  placed 
in  some  building  or  room  centrally  located  in  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  grade  teachers. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ART  DEPARTMENT  ON  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

(IX  Employ  expert  advice  on  the  subject  of  interior  and  exterior  decoration: 

(a)  The  selecting  of  odor  for  the  walls  (^  the  rooms,  halls,  and  coiridon,  with 
special  attention  to  light  and  durability  as  well  as  color. 

(h)  Place  in  eadi  daaaroom  bulletins  or  display  boards  to  be  used  in  exhibiting 
class  work  in  penmanship,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  etc.  Through  teachers* 
and  principals'  meetings,  formulate  definite  rules  consistent  with  good  design  to 
govern  the  use  of  such  boards,  and  thus  prevent  a  hi^hazard  pinning  of  papers  and 
pictures  to  any  available  woodwork. 

(c)  Supply  each  classroom  with  a  few  pictures  appropriate  to  the  grade  and  age 
of  the  pupils,  and  eliminate  such  pictures  as  are  too  small  to  be  easily  seen  by  the 
majority  of  the  class.  The  principal  of  the  building,  the  supervisor  of  art,  and  the 
grade  teachers  should  work  in  harmony  to  secure  the  best  for  the  building,  and  work 
out  a  sdieme  for  deonrating  the  corridors  with  the  classroom  woik  of  exceptional 
pupils. 

{d)  Supply  aisle  boards  for  the  cDsplay  of  groups  of  objects  for  drawing. 

(e)  Children  in  the  grades  should  be  supplied  from  the  school  funds  with  water-color 
boxes  and  brushes. 

(2)  Place  in  each  building  a  small  library  of  books  on  art  and  on  art  education. 

ART  EDUCATION  AND  THE  COMMUNITT. 

(1)  Secure  exhibitions  of  original  examples  of  fine  and  industrial  arts  work  and 
arrange  for  classes  to  make  spedal  trips  to  the  exhibitions  under  the  guidance  of  the 
grade  teachers. 

(2)  Pictures  of  examples  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  paintings  now  in  Wheeling 
should  be  made  available  for  study. 

(3)  Cooi>eration  of  the  teachers  in  the  grades  of  bench  work,  pottery,  domestic 
science,  principals  of  the  schools,  and  the  librarian  should  be  sought  to  periect  a  more 
solid  school  organization. 
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Xn.  TANGIBLE  BESIJLTS  OF  THE  SURVEY. 


At  leMt  two  definite  actions  oi  the  boaid  of  education,  growing  out  of  consideration 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  survey  repcnrt,  may  be  recorded : 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  March  29,  1921,  a  series  of  resolutions  proposing 
amendments  to  the  legislation  under  which  the  Wheeling  public  schools  are  now 
operating  were  adopted,  in  accordance  with  which  the  number  of  members  would 
be  reduced  from  21  to  5,  effective  in  June,  1923,  the  earliest  possible  legislative  date 
at  whidi  the  dianges  can  be  made. 

On  March  30, 1^1,  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  wrote  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  as  follows: 

After  a  series  of  meetings  and  conferences  the  board  finally  passed  the  amendments 
to  the  bill  j^pared  by  me  Rotary  Club,  Kiwanis  Club,  and  chamber  of  commerce, 
^diidi  provide  for  the  election  of  five  commissioners  at  lam  at  the  dtv  election  of 
1923,  the  term  to  be  six  years.  At  the  first  election  two  will  be  elected  for  six  yean, 
two  for  four  years,  and  one  for  two  years,  and  the  election  is  to  be  nonpartisan  and 
candidates  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The  other  provision  is  that  the  superin- 
tendent shall  appoint  all  principals,  teachers,  and  other  employees  of  the  board, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  board. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  joint  committee  of  the  above  organizations  held  yesterdav 
these  changes  were  approved  unanimously  by  the  memb^  present,  so  that  the  bill 
as  now  amended  goes  to  the  legislature  without  contention. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

On  Friday  evening,  July  22,  1921,  the  board  of  education  adopted  the  foUowing 
resolutions: 

In  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendation  of  the  siirvey  commission  with 
respect  to  raising  the  standards  of  qualifications  of  the  teaching  staff,  the  board  of 
education  of  the  school  district  of  Wheeling  hereby  adopts  the  following  resolutions: 

Rewlved,  (1)  That  hereafter  all  principals,  supervisors,  directors,  teachers,  libra- 
rians, nurses,  clerks,  janitors,  and  other  employees  (except  the  clerk  of  the  board) 
diall  be  employed,  promoted,  demoted,  transferred,  retirea,  or  dismissed,  exclusively 
upon  the  written  reconmiendation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  board. 

(2)  That  after  July  1,  1921,  no  new  teacher  or  supervisor  shall  be  emploved  icft 
service  in  the  high  schools  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  f  our-yecff  colle^  or 
university  course,  except  that  teachers  or  supervisors  in  special  teclmical  subjects 
may  offer  successful  experience  in  the  vocations  related  to  such  subjects  in  lieu  of  two 
years  of  such  coU^  or  university  course,  provided  two  years  of  approved  professional 
training  beyond  hieh-school  graduation  be  offered. 

(3)  That  after  July  1 ,  1921 ,  no  new  teacher  or  supervisor  shall  be  employed  for  service 
in  tne  elementary  schools  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  an  approved  normal  school  or 
teachers'  collie  course  consisting  of  two  years'  work  beyond  graduation  from  a 
standard  high  school,  or,  in  the  case  of  special  trade  subjects^  who  has  not  had  the 
equivalent  of  two  years  of  professional  preparation  for  teaching  or  supervising  the 
subject  in  question. 

(4)  That  after  July  1,  1921,  to  be  eligible  for  a  new  appointment  as  jmncipal  of  a 
school  a  candidate  should  meet  the  minimum  requirements  herein  set  forth,  and  in 
addition  should  have  had  not  less  than  five  years'^  successful  experience  in  teaching, 
and  have  completed  an  approved  course  of  professional  preparation  in  school  adminis- 
tration and  supervision. 

(5)  That  in  tne  cases  of  all  principals,  teachers,  and  supervisors  who  were  employed 
in  the  Wheeling  public  schools  during  the  year  ended  Jime,  1921,  and  reappointed 
for  the  ensuing  year,  the  application  of  the  minimum  requirements  as  herein  set 
forth  be  waived  until  Septemoer  1, 1927;  and  that  the  superintendent  be  directed  to 
report  on  the  professional  qualifications  of  all  principals,  teachers,  and  supervisors  at 
the  regular  meeting  of  the  board  in  September  of  each  year. 

(6)  That  after  July  1,  1925,  no  person  shall  be  employed  for  substitute  service  who 
does  not  meet  with  the  minimum  qualifications  of  regular  teachers  as  set  forth  in  this 
resolution. 
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flanitation— Sex  hygiene— Physical  training— Play  and  recreation— Social  aspects  of  education— Child 
welfare— Religious  and  church  education— Ifanual  and  vocational  training— Vocational  guidance— Home 
eoonomics— Commercial  education— Legal  education— lifedical  education— Civic  education— Americani- 
cation— Education  of  service  men— Education  of  women— Negro  education— Education  of  deaf— Excep- 
J  children— Education  extension— Libraries  and  reading— Bureau  of  Education:  Recent  publications. 


NOTE. 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  during 
the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  publication  of  each  issue. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  pubhcations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publica- 
tion, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  pubUc  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  hbrary  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

During  July  and  August  the  record  was  not  published.  The  present 
number  accordingly  follows  in  immediate  sequence  that  for  May- 
June,  1921. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

986.  Bumham,  WiUiam  H.    Horace  Mann.     School  and  society,  14:109-15,  Sep- 

tember 3,  1921. 

987.  Finegan,  Thomas  E.    Free  schools;  a  documentary  history  of  the  free  school 

movement  in  New  York  state.  Albany,  The  University  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  1921.  682  p.  plates.  8**.  (Vol.  I  of  the  fifteenth  annual  report  of 
the  State  educatioir  department.) 

Not  a  systematic  history  of  the  development  of  public  education  in  New  York  state,  but  a 
collection  of  valuable  source  material  on  the  subject  which  is  here  made  accessible  to  readers 
and  students. 
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4  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL.  PUBLJCATIONS. 

1>88.  Finegan,  Thomas  E.  The  township  system.  A  documentary  history  of  the 
endeavor  to  establish  a  township  school  system  in  the  state  of  New  York  from 
the  early  periods  through  the  repeal  of  the  township  law  in  1918.  Albany, 
The  University  of  the  state  of  New  York,  1921.  1693  p.  plates,  tables.  8**. 
(Vol.  I  of  the  fourteenth  annual  report  of  the  State  education  department.) 

989.  Fitsgerald,  Virginia.    A   Southern  college  boy  eighty  years  ago.    South 

Atlantic  quarterly,  20:236-46,  July  1921. 

student  life  at  Randolpb-Maoon  college,  Virginia,  early  in  the  last  century. 

990.  Indiana  university.     Indiana  university,   1820-1920.    Centennial  memorial 

volume.    Bloomington,  Ind.,  Indiana  university,  1921.    345  p.    8**.    (Indi- 
ana university  bulletin,    vol.  xix,  no.  2,  February  1921) 

Contains:  1.  D.  D.  Banta:  History  of  Indiana  university,  p.  9-113.  2.  J.  G.  Schurman:  The 
American  university— today  and  tomorrow,  p.  117-40.  3.  A.  S.  Warthln:  The  university 
medical  school  and  the  state,  p.  157-62.  4.  E.  P.  Lyon:  Graduate  medical  education—experience 
with  the  Minnesota  plan,  p.  163-77.  5.  S.  M.  Ralston:  The  Thomas  Jefferson  theory  of  educa- 
tion, p.  17^-91.  6.  Evans  Woollen:  The  state  university  and  its  service  to  business,  p.  193-201. 
7.  E.  A.  Birge:  The  state  university  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  p.  203-22.  8.  Paul 
Shorey:  The  functions  of  the  state  imiver^ty,  p.  223-41.  9.  J.  R.  Angell:  The  obligation  of  the 
state  toward  sdentiQc  research,  p.  243-56.  10.  Roscoe  Pound:  The  future  of  legal  education, 
p.  257-72.  11.  R.  A.  Millikan:  A  present  need  in  American  professional  education,  p.  273-79. 
12.  Sir  R.  A.  Faloonen  The  spiritual  idea  of  the  university,  p.  293-301. 

991.  SloBSon,  Edwin  E.    The  American  spirit  in  education;  a  chronicle  of  great 

teachers.    New  Haven,  Yale  university  press  [etc.]  1921.    x,  309  p.    plates. 
8**.    (The  chronicles  of  America  series,  vol.  33) 

CoMTBNTS.— 1.  School  days  in  early  New  England.— 2.  Schools  in  New  Netherland.— 3. 
Schools  of  the  middle  and  southern  colonies. — 4.  The  colonial  college.— 5.  Franklin  and  practical 
education.— 6.  Jefferson  and  state  education.— 7.  Washington  and  national  education.— 8. 
Schools  of  the  young  republic— 9.  Horace  Mann  and  the  American  school.— 10.  De  Witt  Clinton 
and  the  free  school.— 11.  The  westward  movement.— 12.  The  rise  of  the  state  university.— 13. 
Catholic  education  in  America.— 14.  The  rise  of  technical  education.— 15.  The  If  orriU  act  and 
what  came  of  it.— 16.  Women  knocking  at  the  college  door.— 17.  The  new  education.— 18.  The 
university  of  today. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

GENEBAL  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

992.  Bonner,  H.  B.    Waste  in  education.    American  school  board  journal,  63:33-35, 

124,  July  1921. 

Discusses  irregular  attendance,  repetition  of  school  work,  and  withdrawal  from  adiool. 

993.  Oapen,  Samuel  Paul.    The  government  and  education.    Educational  review, 

62:127-33,  September  1921. 

Dr.  Capen  here  says  that  the  creative  interests  of  the  nation— industrial  production,  sdentiflc 
inquiry,  social  welfare,  and  education— should  be  clearly  identified  from  the  defensive  and 
conservative  interests,  which  are  fundamentally  different.  The  creative  interests  flourish  when 
supplied  with  knowledge,  intellectual  guidance,  leadership,  and  languish  when  subjected  to  con- 
trol or  coercion. 

994.  FuTBt,  Clyde.    The  educational  utility  of  the  great  foundations.     Educational 

review,  62:98-106,  September  1921. 

The  writer  concludes  that  ''the  adequate  resources,  able  guidance,  and  skilled  workers  of 
the  foundations  make  possible  a  freedom  and  independence,  a  comprehensiveness  and  con- 
tinuity,  not  otherwise  attainable,  and  that  these  characteristics  not  only  meet  real  public  needs, 
but  also  encourage  and  aid  other  efforts  for  the  public  welfare." 

995.  Oeor^a  illiteracy  commission.    Report  ...  to  the  General  assembly  of  the 

state  of  Georgia  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1920.     [Atlanta,  Ga.,  1921] 
17  p.    illus.    8**. 

With  this  is  bound :  Lessons  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  for  special  school  work'in  Georgia; 
prepared  by  M.  L.  Brittain.    Atlanta,  Oa.,  1920.    24  p. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS.  5 

996.  Miller,  Paul  G.     Education  in  Porto  Rico: 'problems  and  progress.    American 

review  of  reviews,  64:301-10,  September  1921. 

In  this  article,  the  commissioner  of  education  of  Porto  Rico  gives  a  comprehensiye  account  of 
current  educational  conditions  in  the  island. 

997.  Bolfe,  Alfred  G.    What  do  boys  know?    Atlantic  monthly,  128:59-61,  July 

1921. 

Discusses  the  results  of  information  tests  given  to  boys  in  a  large  preparatory  school. 

998.  Tigert,  John  J.    Eradication  of  illiteracy.    School  life,  7:1-2,  12,  September 

1921. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Illiteracy  section  of  the  National  education  association,  Des 
Moines,  July  1921. 

999.  Vincent,  George  E.    The  Rockefeller  foundation.    A  review  for  1920;  the 

program  for  1921.     New  York,  1921.    47p.    illus.     8®. 

1000.  Yanes,  Francis  J.    Education  section  of  the  Pan  American  union.    Bulletin 

of  the  Fan  American  union,  53:281-84,  September  1921. 

The  education  section  of  the  Pan  American  union  promotes  the  exchange  of  students  and 
professors  between  Latin- American  countries  and  the  United  States  and  fosters  other  educa- 
tional relations  with  these  countries. 

FOREIGN  CX)UNTBIES. 

1001.  Champenois,  Julien  J.    University  reform  in  France.    Educational  review, 

62:107-15,  September  1921. 

1002.  Fleming,  Daniel  Johnson.    Schools  with  a  message  in  India.    London, 

New  York  [etc.]    Humphrey  Milford,  Oxford  university  press,  1921.    209p. 
plates.    12**. 

A  contribution  to  the  first-hand  information  available  on  the  problems  of  popular  education 
in  India.  The  author,  Prof.  Fleming,  of  the  department  of  foreign  service  of  Union  theological 
seminary,  New  York,  was  American  representative  on  the  commission  on  village  education 
in  India,  which  was  sent  abroad  by  the  combined  missionary  societies  of  Greet  Britain  and 
North  America  during  the  year  ending  Jime,  1920. 

1003.  Koritchoner,  Ida.    Forces  in  German  education.    Survey,  46:59^97,  August 

16,  1921. 
Constructive  reforms  in  German  education  discussed.    Pedagogical  experiments  analyzed. 

1004.  I«ecldre,  L6on.    L'enseignement  sup^rieur  en  Belgique  (1919-1921).     Rex'ue 

Internationale  de  l'enseignement,  41:237^3,  July- August  1921. 

1005.  Ling,  Ping.    The  present  educational  conditions  in  China.     Pedagogical  sem- 

inary, 28:ll&-38,  June  1921. 

Writer  says  that  modem  education  in  China  is  still  in  its  infancy,  as  the  problem  of  providing 
educational  facilities  for  a  population  of  400,000,000  is  so  immense  and  complicated. 

1006.  Mackenzie,  A.  H.    State  examinations  in  Scottish  schools.    Calcutta,  Super- 

intendent government  printing,  1921.     3  p.  1.,  45  p.    8°.     (Bureau  of  edu- 
cation, India.    Pamphlet  no.  9.) 

1007.  Montgomery,  James  A.    Jerusalem  as  an  educational  center.    Menorah 

journal,  7:103-7,  June  1921. 

1008.  Orb,  William.    A  recent  departure  in  education  in  Germany.    School  life, 

6:1-2,  May  15,  1921. 

People's  high  schools  have  been  established  to  develop  the  habit  of  independent  thought — 
to  teach  how  to  think  and  to  give  the  material  for  thought. 

1009.  Boques,  P.    La  r6forme  scolaire  en  Allemagne.    Revue  universitaire,  30: 

101-14,  July  1921. 

1010.  Rondidre,  Louise.    Quelques  reflexions  au  sujet   de   l'enseignement   du 

fran^aia.    Revue  pMagogique,  79:11-24,  July  1921. 

1011.  Sokolov,  Boris.    The  tragedy  of  child  life  under  bolshevism.    Current  his- 

tory, 14:664-67,  July  1921. 

Educational  and  social  condition  of  children  under  the  Bolshevist  regime. 
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6  CUEBENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIONS. 

1012.  JSpidek,  Ferd.    L'enseignement  tch^cc^slovaque:  son  pass^  et  son  avenir. — I. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Tenseignement,  41:225-36,  July- August  1921. 
To  be  continued. 

1013.  Stepanek,  B.    The  spirit  of  Jan  Amoe  Comenius  in  the  education  of  the 

Czechoslovak  Republic.    School  and  society,  13:651^54,  June  11,  1921. 

The  identity  of  ideals  of  America  and  the  Csechoslovak  Republic  in  the  sphere  of  education 
is  a  guarantee  that  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  unite  tlie  two  countries  v^Hl  be  increasingly 
strengthened. 

1014.  Zentralinstitut  fiir  erziehung  und  unterricht,  Berlin.    Die  deutsche 

schulreform;  ein  handbuch  fur  die  reichsschulkonferenz.  Leipzig,  Quelle 
&  Meyer  [1920]    xu,  251,  68p.     8°. 

Outlines  the  topics  to  be  discussed  at  the  German  educational  conference  (reichsschulkon- 
ferenz) of  1920. 

1015. Die  reichsschulkonferenz  in  ihren  ergebnissen .  Leipzig,  Quelle  &  Meyer 

[1920]    226p.    8°. 

Sketches  concisely  the  main  results  of  the  German  educational  ccmference  (reichsschulkcn- 
ferenz)  held  June  1 1-19, 1920,  to  consider  measures  of  reform  for  the  German  schools. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1016.  Kilpatrick,  William  H.    The  meaning  of  method.    Journal  of  educational 

method,  1:14-19,  September  1921. 

1017.  Miller,    Dickinson    S.    The    Antioch    idea.    Nation,    113:263,    September 

7,  1921. 

An  appreciation  of  the  new  plan  of  education  inaugurated  at  Antioch  college.  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio,  by  President  Arthur  E.  Morgan. 

1018.  Sharp,  Dallas  Lore.    Education  lor  authority.    Atlantic  montMy,  128:13^21, 

July  1921. 

Writer  says  that  ''education  for  authority  must  both  precede  and  continue  with  conventional 
education;  equal  place  made  for  chores,  great  books,  simple  people,  and  the  out-of-doors,  with 
that  which  is  made  for  texts,  and  recitations,  and  schoolroom  drill." 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

1019.  Baldwin,  Bird  T.    The  physical  growth  of  children  from  birth  to  maturity. 

Iowa  City,  The  University,  1921.  411  p.  illus.,  charts,  Ublee.  8°.  (Uni- 
vereity  of  Iowa.    Studies  in  child  welfare,  vol.  1,  no.  1.    June  1,  1921.) 

Annotated  bibliography:  p.  320-402. 

Presents  data  and  r^ults  applicable  to  the  formulation  of  standard  norms  in  physical  growth 
of  children,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  basic  science  for  allied  investigations  in  mental,  edu- 
cational, social,  and  moral  development  and  clinical  studies  In  nutrition. 

1020.  Freeland,  George  E.    A  year's  study  of  the  daily  learning  of  six  children. 

Pedagogical  seminary,  28:97-115,  June  1921. 

In  the  plan  of  study  for  this  test  typewriting  was  chosen;  the  touch  system,  with  the 
keyboard  entirely  hidden  from  sight  was  adhered  to. 

1021.  Munaon^  Edward  L.    The  management  of  men;  a  handbook  on  the  syste- 

matic development  of  morale  and  the  control  of  human  behavior.  New 
York,  11.  Holt  and  company,  1921.    xiii,  801  p.     diagrs.     8°. 

Gives  the  results  of  the  experience  of  the  chief  of  the  Morale  branch  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
United  States  army.  While  the  book  is  written  from  the  mlHtary  standpoint,  pertiaps  indus- 
trial morale  will  be  the  greatest  field  of  usefulness  of  the  principles  brought  out. 

1022.  Packer,  Paul  C.  and  Moehlman,  Arthur  B.    A  preliminary  study  of  stand- 

ards of  growth  in  the  Detroit  public  schools;  with  an  introduction  by  Stuart 
A.  Courtis.  Detroit,  Mich.,  Board  of  education,  1921.  46  p.  diagrs.,  tables. 
8®.    (Detroit  educational  bulletin.    Research  bulletin,  no.  5.    June  1921.) 

1023.  Tomkins,  Ernest.    Stammering  studies.    Pedagogical  seminary,  28:161-70, 

June  1921. 

A  discussion  of  J.  M.  Fletcher's  ''An  experimental  study  of  stuttering/'  published  in  the 
American  journal  of  psychology,  April,  1914,  v.  26,  which  the  writer  says  excels  any  con- 
tribution on  the  subject  of  stammering  either  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
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CUBBENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS.  7 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

1024.  California.    University.    Department    of    education.    Measxiring   class- 

room products  in  Berkeley.  Sections  1  and  2.  Directed  by  Cyrus  D. 
Mead.  Berkeley,  University  of  California  press,  1921.  108  p.  tables, 
diagrs.  8°.  (University  of  California.  Department  of  education.  Bureau 
of  research  in  education.    Study  no.  1,  May  1,  1921) 

Scientific  studies  of  results  in  the  Berkeley,  Calif.,  schools  in  writing,  spelling,  reading,  arith- 
metic, English  composition,  and  geography. 

1025.  Colvin,   Stephen  S.    The  use  of  intelligence  tests.     Educational  review, 

62:134-48,  September  1921. 

Continues  the  account  of  Dr.  Colvin's  investigations  with  intelligence  tests  at  Brown  univer- 
sity, begun  in  the  Educational  review  for  May,  1920.  Both  articles  show  the  results  from  the 
Colvin  tests  in  comparison  with  the  Thomdike  and  Army  tests. 

1026.  Cummins,  Bobert  A.    Educational  measuring  sticks  and  their  usee.    Ameri- 

can school  board  journal,  63:33-35,  Aug:ust  1921. 

1027.  Estabrook,  Arthur  H.    The  biological  bearing  of  army  mental  tests.    Social 

hygiene,  7:279-84,  July  1921. 

1028.  Haggerty,  M.  E.    Haggerty  reading  examination.    Manual  of  directions 

for  sigma  1  and  sigma  3.  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company, 
1921.    48  p.    12*>. 

1029.  Kelley,  Truman  L.  and  Terman,  Lewis  H.    Dr.  Rimil's  criticism  of  mental 

test  methods.    Journal  of  philosophy,  18:459-65,  August  18,  1921. 

An  answer  to  a  criticism  by  Dr.  B.  Ruml,  in  the  Journal,  vol.  17,  p.  57-61.  Dr.  Ruml  chanus 
terized  the  results  of  mental  tests  as  'astonishingly  meagre  in  theoretical  value." 

1030..  Madsen,  I.  N.    Educational  research  and  statistics;  interpreting  achievement 
in  school  in  terms  of  intelligence.    School  and  society,  14 :59-60,  July  30, 1921. 
Shows  three  important  sources  of  error  in  interpreting  the  results  of  teaching  in  a  given  class 
in  terms  of  educational  tests  alone. 

1031.  Thomson,  Godfrey  H.    A  rating  scale  for  teaching  ability  in  students.    Jour- 

nal of  experimental  pedagogy  (London)  6:76-82,  June  1921. 

piscusses  the  value  of  the  American  army  rating  scale  and  its  applicability  to  English  col- 
.legiate  conditions. 

1032.  Yerkes,  Bobert  H.,   ed.    Psychological  examining  in  the  United  States 

army.  Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1921.  vi,  890  p.  plates, 
charts,  tables.  4®.  (Memoirs  of  the  National  academy  of  sciences,  vol.  XV. 
This  official  report  of  the  Di^isIon  of  psychology  of  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  general,  U.  8. 
Army,  gives  a  complete  account  of  the  history,  methods,  and  results  of  psychological  examining 
in  the  army. 

SPEOAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

VISUAL  INSTRUCTION. 

1033.  Eastman,  Dolph.    The  public  school  as  the  neighborhood  movie  theater. 

Educational  film  magazine,  5:8-9,  22,  24,  June  1921. 

As  the  screen  gradually  becomes  the  people's  teacher,  the  public  school  and  not  the  church 
should  be  the  movie  unit  of  the  community. 

1034.  Perkins,  F.  W.    The  United  States  Agriculture  Department  movie  work. 

Educational  film  magzine,  6:3,  5,  August  1921. 

Resimid  of  its  many  film  activities.  More  than  130  subjects  and  600  prints  are  in  active  circu- 
lation, which  are  being  distributed  to  schools,  colleges,  churches,  and  other  nontheatrical  insti- 
tutions. 

1035.  Sawarkar,  D.  S.    Visual  instruction  in  Baroda.    Calcutta,  Superintendent 

government  printing,  1920.  2  p.  1.,  3p.  8**.  (Bureau  of  education,  India. 
Pamphlet  no.  10.) 

1036.  Vaughan,  William  J.    Combined  churches  give  community  mo\ie  shows. 

Educational  film  magazine,  6:9,  August  1921. 

Mothodistand  Presbyterian  members  get  together  in  a  village  of  1,300  (New  Providence,  N.  J.) 
and  omnize  a  community  service  organization.  ,      ^  ^^ .  ^ 
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8  CUBBENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

OTHEB  METHODS. 

1037.  Every  child  his  own  educator.     "Teacher's  world"  interview  with  the  origi- 

nator of  the  Dalton  laboratory  plan.    Teacher's  world  (London)  25:569,  571, 
July  6,  1921. 

This  article  presents  a  portrait  of  Miss  Helen  Parkhurst;  also  an  interview  with  her  as  origi- 
nator of  the  Dalton  plan. 

1038.  Knappen,  Theodore  H.    Mastering  the  arts  of  life,  as  exemplified  in  a  new 

school.    Atlantic  monthly,  128:87-96,  July  1921. 
Describes  the  work  of  the  Moraine  Park  school  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 

1039.  Parkhurst,  Helen.    The  Dalton  plan.    Times  (London)  Educational  supple- 

ment, 11:297-98,  315-16,  321-22,  333-34,  347,  357-58,  July  2,  9,  16,  23,  30, 
August  6,  1921. 

The  Dalton-laboratory  plan  described  in  this  series  of  sLx  articles  is  a  scheme  of  educational 
reorganization  applicable  to  the  school  work  of  pupils  from  8  to  17  years  of  age  in  the  lower  and 
secondary  schools.  The  plan  was  first  tried  as  an  experiment  in  an  ungraded  school  for  crippled 
children:  later  it  was  tried  successfully  in  secondary  day  schools.  The  name  Dalton  is  that  of 
the  American  city  where  the  plan  was  first  attempted  as  an  experiment  in  a  public  secondary 
schooL 

SPECUL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

SPELLmC. 

1040.  Weseen,    Haurice    H.    Can    spelling    he    taught?    American    education, 

24:  444-49,  June  1921. 

The  conclusion  of  the  article  is  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  claim  that  spelling  can  be 
taught,  but  it  is  certain  it  can  be  learned. 

ENGLISH  AND  COMPOSITION. 

1041.  HopkinB,  Edwin  M.    Should  English  teachers  teach?    Education,  42:12-18, 

September  1921. 

Discusses  the  overloading  of  English  teachers  with  work  not  properly  belonging  to  their 
department. 

1042.  Hosic,  James  F.    An  experiment  in  cooperation.     I — Launching  the  project. 

Journal  of  educational  method,  1:20-23,  September  1921. 

First  article  of  a  series,  describing  an  experiment  in  English  teaching  in  selected  public  schools 
of  Chicago. 

1043.  TomkinBon,  W.  S.    The  teaching  of   English;   a    new   approach.    Oxford, 

Clarendon  press,  1921.    229p.     12°. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS. 

1044.  Coolidge,  Calvin.    The  classics  for  America.    School  life,  7:1,  15-16,  Sep^ 

tember  1921. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  American  classical  league,  at  Philadelphia,  July  7, 1921. 

1045.  Houston,   Percy  Hazen.    The  humanist  and   progress.     North  American 

review,  214:401-9,  September  1921. 

As  a  moralist  and  critic,  the  humanist  strives  to  create  a  large  body  of  clear-thinking  men, 
who  in  turn  may  exert  an  even  larger  influence  upon  the  current  of  events.  That  end  he  per- 
ceives can  best  be  brought  nearer  through  the  medium  of  a  rightly  di  rected  system  of  education, 
wherein  the  humanities  may  find  again  a  central  place. 

1046.  Showerman,     Grant.    Science    and     humanism.    School      and    society, 

14:  85-87,  August  20,  1921. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

1047.  Palmer,  Harold  E.  The  principles  of  language-study.    Yonkers-on-Hudson, 

N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1921.     186  p.     12**. 

Discusses  the  methods  by  which  a  foreign  language  may  successfully  be  acquired,  and  teUs 
for  what  ends  our  spontaneous  and  our  studial  capacities  should  be  employed  in  this  connection. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

1048.  Kelloggy  O.  D.    A  decade  of  American  mathematics.    Science,  n.  s.  53: 541-48, 

June  17,  1921. 

A  sketch  of  the  progress  of  mathematics  in  this  country  during  the  decade. 

SCIENCE. 

1049.  Lovelace,  B.  P.    Some  present  aspects  of  chemistry  in  the  United  States. 

Science,  n.  s.  54:139-46,  August  19,  1921. 

Emphasizes  the  demand  for  ch^nists  for  the  industries,  and  the  necessity  of  educating  men 
for  this  work  in  the  universities. 

1050.  Wenrich,  D.  H.    The  courses  in  general  zoology :  methods  of  teaching.    Science, 

n.  8.  54:120-23,  August  12,  1921. 

Various  methods  of  teaching  described.  Emphasizes  objective  studies  handled  in  the  form 
of  problems  based  upon  the  inductive  method.    Work  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  cited. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1051.  Selwood,  E.  H.    The  first  area  in  local  geography.    Journal  of  experimental 

pedagogy  (London)  6:89-99,  June  1921. 

Methods  of  teaching  geography  in  schools  of  Birming^m,  England. 

1052.  Visher,  Stephen  S.    Aids  to  teaching  climate.    Geographical  teacher  (Lon- 

don) 11:45-51,  Summer,  1921. 

HISTORY. 

1053.  Prescott,  Delia  B.    A  day  in  a  colonial  home,  ed.  by  John  Cotton  Dana. 

Boston,  Marshall  Jones  company,  1921.     xiv,  70p.     plates,  illus.     12°. 

A  story  of  colonial  life  as  illustrated  by  a  colonial  kitchen  established  in  the  Newark,  N.  J., 
Museum  for  the  instruction  of  school  children  and  others.  Directions  are  given  for  building  a 
similar  kitchen  in  school,  library,  or  museum. 

1054.  Wells,  H.  O.    History  for  everybody:  a  postscript  to  '*The  Outline  of  history." 

Yale  review,  10:673-704,  July  1921. 

Also  in  Fortnightly  review,  108:887-910,  June  1921. 

Mr.  Wells  here  vigorously  defends  his  Outline  against  criticisms  coming  from  various  quarters. 
Regarding  the  study  of  general  history  as  a  necessary  part  of  any  properly  conceived  education, 
he  urges  its  introduction  into  the  schools  and  the  preparation  of  a  textbook  in  the  subject  adapted 
to  school  use. 

Ginn  and  company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  have  just  undertaken  to  meet  tliis  need  by  publishing 
a  new  text,  "A  General  history  of  Europe,"  by  J.  H.  Robinson  and  J.  H.  Breasted,  which  aims 
to  present  an  ordered,  general  account  of  man's  career  on  earth  in  one  volume  without  sacrificing 
historical  unity. 

MUSIC. 

1055.  Beattie,  J.  W.    The  music  supervisor  and  the  public.     School  music,  22:17, 

20-25,  May  1921. 

It  is  by  convincing  himself  of  the  value  of  music  and  then  demonstettting  to  the  public  his 
beliefs  that  the  music  supervisor  will  be  accorded  the  prominence  due  hmi. 

1056.  Jaques-Dalcroze,   Emile.    Rhythm,   music  and   education;   tr.    from   the 

French  by  Harold  F.  Rubinstein.     New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's 
sons,  1921.    xvii,  334p.    musical  sup.,  16p.    front,  (port.)  plates.     8°. 

Contains  a  series  of  papers  written  by  Jaques*I)alcroze  at  various  periods  from  1898  to  1919, 
illustrating  the  development  of  his  views  on  eurhythmies,  with  authw's  preface  for  this  edition. 

1057.  Wilson-Dorrett,  OUve  B.    Language  of  music  interpreted  from  the  child's 

viewpoint.    Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1921.    xxi 
296p.     mxisic.     12**.     (Play  school  series,  ed.  by  C.  W.  Hetherington.) 

Shows  how  to  teach  the  written  musical  language  to  chUdren  by  means  of  colors  and  by  tb 
use  of  the  play  impulse  in  games,  etc. 
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KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1068.  Cooper,  KeUie.    How  to  teach  the  primary  grades.    Chicago,  A.  Flanagan 
company,  1920.     304p.     12*». 

1059.  Gesell,   Arnold.     Kindergarten   control   of  school   entrance.     Kindergarten 

primary  magazine,  33:295-98,  June  1921. 

Given  before  the  International  kindergarten  union  at  Detroit,  Midi.,  May,  1021. 

1060.  BrasmuBsen,     Vilhelxn.    Child    psychology.    London,     Copenhagen     [etc.] 

Gyldendal  [1920]    3v.     12°. 

Contents.— I.  Development  in  the  first  four  years.— n.  The  kindergarten  cfaUd;  its  concep- 
tion of  life  and  its  mental  powers.— III.  The  kindergarten  child:  thought,  imagination  and  feel- 
ing; win  and  morale. 

"literature":  v.  1,  p.  16^-66;  v.  2,  p.  137-39. 

Tnuisiated  from  the  Danish  by  Darid  Pritctaard. 

1061.  Sies,  A.  C.    The  significance  of  movement,  interest,  and  discipline  in  child- 

hood, education.     Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  6:221-25,  June  1921. 
Study  of  the  motor  acts  of  children. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1062.  Bacon,  George  W.    The  country  school— then  and  now.    Survey,  46:585-90, 

August  16,  1921. 

Discusses  the  financing  of  the  public  schoob;  renaissance  of  the  country  school;  teachers' 
salaries,  etc.    A  retrospect  of  conditions,  and  a  study  of  conditions  to-day  in  rural  schools. 

1063.  Fogarty,  W.  S.    The  effectual  * 'stirring  up"  of  a  county  to  consolidate  ite 

rural  schools.    American  city,  25:201-4,  September  1921. 

By  the  superintendent  of  Preble  county  schools,  Eaton,  Ohio,  telling  how  consolidation 
has  improved  the  rural  schools  in  his  county. 

1064.  Beavis,  George  H.    Factors  controlling  attendance  in  rural  schools.    New 

York  City,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  university,  1920.  69  p.  8**.  (Teadi- 
ers  college,    Columbia  university.     Contributions  to  education,  no.  108) 

1065.  Sargent,  C.  G.    Consolidated  schools  of  the  mountains,  valleys  and  plains 

of  Colorado.  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  Colorado  agricultural  college,  1921.  60p. 
illus.  8°.  (Colorado  agricultural  college  bulletin,  series  xxi,  no.  5, 
lune  1921) 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1066.  Cleveland.    Board  of  education.    Give  yourself  a  fair  start.    Go  to  high 

school — ^what  it  is;  why  it  pays.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Board  of  education, 
1921.    48p.    illus.     8°. 

1067.  Borem,  S.  O.     Have  we  done  it?    Junior  high  clearing  house  (Sioux  City, 

Iowa)  1:3-13,  Mardi-April  1921. 

A  review  of  what  has  been  learned  about  junior  high  schools. 

1068.  Stout,  John  Elbert.    The  development  of  hi^-echool  curricula  in  the  north 

central  states  from  1860  to  1918.     Chicago,  111.,  The  University  of  Chicago 
[1921]    xi,  322p.    S°.     (Supplementary   educational   monographs,  pub.  in 
conjunction  with  the  School  review  and  the  Elwnentary  school  journal, 
vol.  iii,  no.  3,  whole  no.  15) 
BibUography:  p.  293-316. 

TEACHER  TRAINING. 

1069.  Bane,  Charles  L.    The  Weeleyan  plan  of  observation  and  student-teaching. 

Training  school  quarterly,  8:338-41,  July-September  1921. 

Deso-ibes  the  method  of  conducting  directed  observation  and  supervised  student-teaching 
in  the  demonstration  school  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  university,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
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1070.  Cameron,  B.  G.    An  experiment  in  practice  teaching  in  rural  schools.  Sch(N)]- 

ing  (Teachers*  college,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.)  4:109-17,  May  1921. 

1071.  Ijeinon,  A.  C.    Training  teachers  for  leadership — The  responsibility  of  the 

hi^er  institutions  of  learning.  Inter-mountain  educator,  16:44(M4,  June 
1921. 

America's  great  need  is  for  leadership  in  things  worth  while. 

1072.  laetzmann,  W.    Fachwissenschaftliche  didaktik  an  der  unlversitilt.    Monat^ 

schrift  ftir  hohere  schulen,  20:155-61,  May-June  1921. 

1073.  Boberta,  Mary  M.    Student  life  at  Teachers  college.    American  journal  of 

nursing,  21:782-86,  August  1921. 

Student  life  and  activities  at  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  New  York  City. 

1074.  Wright,   Frank   L.    The    training    school.    Greeley,   Col.,    State    teachers 

college,  1921.  80p.  12°.  (Colorado  state  teachers  college  bulletin,  ser. 
xxi,  June,  1921,  no.  3) 

Section  six  of  the  Educational  survey  of  Colorado  State  teachers  college. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUa 

1075.  Beals,  E.  E.    Men  teachers  leaving  profession  for  reasons  other  than  financial;  • 

some  rarely  discussed  factors  which  are  forcing  men  out  of  the  teaching 
profession.    American  school  board  journal,  63:39-40,  August  1921. 

Names  considerations  of  tenure,  promotion,  and  prestige  and  influence  of  position  as  factors 
which  deter  men  from  entering  the  teaching  profession. 

1076.  Knight,  Frederic  B.  and  Franzen,  BaTmond  H.    Personnel  management 

of  the  teaching  staff.  American  school  board  journal,  63:36-37,  July;  43-45; 
August  1921. 

1077.  Ludkey,  G.  W.  A.    The  sabbatical  year  or  leave  of  absence  of  teachers  in 

service  for  study  and  travel.  School  and  society,  14:115-20,  September  3, 
1921. 

1078.  National  education  association.        Conunittee  on  tenure.    Teachers' 

tenure.    School  and  society,  14:129-36,  September  3,  1921. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  tenure  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  education  as80> 
dation,  Des  Moines,  la.,  July,  1921,  hy  Miss  Charl  O.  Williams,  chairman. 

1079.  Ortman,  E.  J.    Teacher  councils.    Chicago  schools  journal,  3:261-66,  May 

1921. 

What  the  oiganixation  is  and  what  it  attempts  to  do. 

1080.  Teaching  versus  business.    By  a  college  professor.    North  American  review, 

214:21-33,  July  1921. 

Discusses  the  advantages  of  the  teaching  profession. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1081.  Association  of  land-^ant  colleges.    Proceedings  of  the  34th  annual  con- 

vention, held  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  October  19-22,  1920.  Burlington,  Vt., 
Free  press  printing  company,  1921.  300p.  8**.  (J.  L.  Hills,  secretary, 
University  of  V^ermont,  Burlington,  Vt.) 

Contains:  1.  Samuel  Avery:  Our  present  college  problems,  p.  21-28.  2.  W.  W.  Charters: 
Improvement  of  college  training,  p.  28-30.  3.  E.  T.  Meredith:  Cooperative  relations  in  agri- 
cultural development,  p.  32-99.  4.  A.  C.  True:  Committee  Tvport  on  improvement  of  college 
teaching  in  vocational  subjects,  p.  67-79.  5.  R.  L.  Watts:  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
teaching  methods  of  the  present  sta(T7  p.  7^-M,  6.  E.  W.  Allen:  Effects  of  the  war  on  research 
in  agriculture,  p.  91-96.  7.  L.  S.  Hawkins:  Training  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  through 
the  land-grant  colleges,  p.  159-62.  8.  A.  H.  Mann:  The  opportunity  of  the  land-grant  college 
in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  and  secondary  agriculture,  p.  16d-4M.  9.  J.  M.  D. 
Bell:  Cooperation  with  industries  by  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology,  p.  167-72. 
10.  D.  S.  Kimball:  Industrial  problems  and  engineering  education,  p.  197-202.  11.  A.  A. 
Potter:  Adroloistration  of  engineering  divisions  at  land-grant  institutions,  p.  212-15.  12. 
Anna  E.  Richardson:  Home-making  teachers— training  courses,  p.  26S-74. 
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10^.  Andrews,  M.  B.    How  to  work  your  way  through  college.    Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  [J.  J.  Stone  &  co.]  1921.    63p.    8*». 

1083.  Angell,  James  Bowland.    The  inaugural  address  of  the  president  of  Yale 

university,  June  22,  1921.    Yale  alumni  weekly,  30:1087-89,  July  8,  1921. 
Also  in  part  in  School  and  society,  14:1-5,  July  2, 1921. 

1084.  Chamberlin,  Thomas  C.    Letter  from  Professor  Chamberlin  on  faculty  partici- 

pation in  university  government.  School  and  society,  13:691-94,  June  18, 
1921. 

1085.  Conference  on  methods  of  college  standardization.    Addresses  at  a  con- 

ference called  jointly  by  the  National  conference  committee  on  standards 
of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  and  the  American  council  on  education, 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  May  6,  1921.  Educational  record,  2:81-122, 
July  1921. 

Contains:  1.  Clyde  Fiirst:  Standards  in  education,  p.  85-«l.  2.  K.  C.  Babcock:  The  pre*, 
ent  standards  of  voluntary  associations,  p.  92-09.  3.  O.  F.  Zook:  Present  standards  of  state 
departments  of  education  and  state  universities,  p.  100-3.  4.  E.  A.  Pace:  Present  standards 
of  the  Catholic  educational  association,  p.  104-6.  5.  R.  L.  Kelly:  Present  standards  of 
Protestant  church  boards  of  education,  p.  107-13.  6.  J.  H.  Kirkland:  Objectives  of  stand- 
ardization of  hi^er  institutions,  p^  116-22. 

1086.  CunlifTe,  John  W.     A  union  of  universities.    Forum,  66:42-47,  July  1921. 

Discusses  the  alms  and  activities  of  the  American  university  union  in  Europe  and  the  Amer- 
ican council  on  education. 

1087.  Hart,  Walter  M.    The  spirit  of  scholarship.    University  of  California  chron- 

icle, 23:237-50,  July  1921. 

Says  that  our  universities  are  the  great  creators  and  custodians  of  the  spirit  of  scholarship. 
Work  of  the  University  of  California. 

1088.  Institute  of  international  education.     Educational  facilities  in  the  United 

States  for  South  African  students.  Prepared  by  the  Federation  of  South 
African  students  in  America.  Issued  by  the  Institute.  New  York,  1921. 
2.'5p.    double  map.     8°.     {Its  Bulletin  no.  4.     Second  series) 

1089.  .    Guide  book  for  foreign  students  in  the  United  States.    New  York, 

July  1,  1921.     97p.    fold,  charts.     8**.     {Tt^  Bulletin  no.  5.     Second  series) 

A  concise  presentation  of  the  information  required  by  foreign  students  on  the  general  organ- 
ization of  education  in  the  United  States,  on  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  in  colleges  and 
universities,  on  professional  education,  women's  colleges,  college  life  and  living  conditions,  etc. 
The  pamphlet  also  contains  a  sketch  of  the  principal  foreign  student  organizations,  and  a  tab- 
ular smnmary  of  foreign  students  in  the  United  States. 

1090.  Kellogg,  Vernon.    The  university  and  research.    Science,  n.  s.  54:19-23, 

July  8,  1921. 

Says  that  research  vr<xk  and  teaching  are  inseparable  from,  and  indispensable  to,  each  other 
in  a  real  university. 

1091.  Massachusetts  agricultural  college.    Massachusetts  agricultural  college  in 

the  war.  Amherst,  Mass.,  Massachusetts  agricultiural  college,  1921.  203p. 
front.,  plates.    8**. 

1092.  Merrill,  W.  A.    The  government  of  universities.    University  of  California 

chronicle,  23:343-54,  July  1921. 
Shows  the  evolution  of  college  and  university  government  in  the  United  States. 

1093.  Miller,  Dickinson  S.     The  great  college  illusion.     New  republic,  27:101-5, 

June  22,  1921. 

Sasrs  that  the  great  college  illusion  is  ''the  faith  that  the  accumulation  of  buildings,  'courses,' 
degrees,  and  students  characteristic  of  the  last  50  years  is  a  progress  in  education."  Critidaes 
college  methods  and  systems. 
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1094.  Murohisoii,  CarL    College  men  behind  piison  walls.    School  and  society, 
13:63^-40,  June  4,  1921. 
Two  per  oent  of  the  desperate  criminate  in  three  large  states  are  c(dlege>trained  individuals. 

lOdS.  Payne,  A.  F.    Merits  and  defects  of  present  practices  of  cooperation  between 
universities  and  industry.    School  and  society,  13:607-13,  May  28,  19?i 

The  dose  cooperation  which  exists  between  the  university  and  agriculture  and  tne  other 
fields  of  human  endeavor  is  lacking  in  the  relations  between  universities  and  industry.  A  scheme 
of  co<q>eration  is  formulated. 

1096.  Powell,  B.  E.    The  alarming  bigness  of  our  universities.    School  and  society, 

13:654-57,  June  11,  1921. 

The  writer  calls  attention  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  universities  and  colleges  and  the  evils 
which  have  grown  up  along  with  them. 

1097.  Biggs,  Edward  G.    Radicalism  in  our  colleges.    Forum,  66:197-209,  Sep> 

tember  1921. 

To  offset  the  teachings  of  the  propagandists  of  radicalism  in  our  colleges,  the  writer  suggests 
that  we  should  have  from  the  outside  world  public  speakers  and  writers  to  contradict  by  counter- 
proof  the  type  of  speaker  now  infesting  some  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education. 

1098.  Thompson,  W.  O.    The  college  graduate  in  modem  life.    Indiana  aljiunni 

quarterly,  8:269-85,  July  1921. 

Commencement  address  at  Indiana  university,  June,  1921. 

Discusses  education  in  general;  the  college  as  a  center  of  loyalty  to  the  nation;  influence  of 
college  graduates  in  the  world  of  affairs. 

1099.  Tufts,  James  H.    Dr.  Angell,  the  n^w  president  of  Yale.    World's  work, 

42:387^400,  August  1921. 

An  appreciation  of  the  life  and  labors  of  Dr.  Angell.   Illustrated. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1100.  Iowa.    Department  of  pubHc  instruction.    Summary  of  standards  and 

equipment  for  approved  graded  and  high  schools.  Better  American  schools 
for  American  children.  Rev.  by  F.  A.  Welch.  Des  Moines,  State  of  Iowa, 
1921.    61p.    8°. 

1101.  Jones,  B.  W.    School  revenues:  sources,  distribution,  limitations.    American 

school  board  journal,  63:3&-41,  123,  July  1921. 

1102.  Miller,  William  T.    The  danger  in  novelties.    American  school  board  journal, 

62:32,  119,  June  1921. 

Writer  advises  that  novelties  be  introduced  gradually  in  schools  selected  to  give  as  many 
different  t3rpe6  of  experience  as  possible. 

1103.  Pratt,  O.  C.    The  problem  of  school  finance.    Elementary  school  journal, 

21:744-54,  June  1921. 

1104.  Scholz,  Paul  H.    The  school  budget.    American  school  board  journal,  63: 

49-50,  121,  August;  3&-39,  September  1921. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1105.  HcOlure,  Worth.    Professionalizing  the  prindpalship.    Elementary  school 

journal,  21:735-i3,  June  1921. 

Paper  presents  evidence  that  the  present  tendency  is  toward  professional  ideals  and  standards. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

1106.  Burgess,  W.  B.    Building  costs  in  1921.    American  school  board  journal, 

62:37-38,  June  1921. 

It  is  the  belier  of  the  writer  that  the  general  level  of  boilding  costs  has  not  3ret  reached  its 
lowest  point. 
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1107.  California.    TJiiivezBity.    Department  of  education.    A  school  builfling 

Burvey  and  schoolhonsiiig  program  for  Napa,  California.  Directed  by  Frank 
W.  Hart.  [Berkeley,  University  of  Califomia  press,  1921]  64p.  tables, 
charts,  map.  8**.  (University  of  Califomia.  Department  of  education. 
Bureau  of  research  in  education.    Study  no.  2,  April  1,  1921) 

Presents  the  facts  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Napa  school  plant  at  the  present  time,  the  imme- 
diate need  for  additional  school  accommodations,  a  plan  for  meeting  these  needs,  a  program  for 
future  needs,  a  study  of  the  cost  involved,  and  the  community's  ability  to  meet  it. 

1108.  Morrow,  Irving  F.    The  new  high  school  at  Salinas.    Architect  and  engineer 

(San  Francisco)  66:47-58,  July  1921. 
A  description  of  the  new  school  building  at  Salinas,  Calif.,  accompanied  by  plates  and  plans. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1109.  Blanton,   Smiley.    The  medical  significance  of  the  disorders  of  speech. 

Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  77:373-77,  July  30,  1921. 

Among  other  things  emphasizes  stuttering  and  its  cure;  stuttering  among  soldier  group  and 
school  children. 

1110.  Dana,  Harold  W.    Myocardial  lesions  in  school  children.    Boston  medical 

and  surgical  journal,  185: 228-31,  August  25,  1921. 

study  based  on  an  examination  of  public  school  children  in  Massachusetts.  Says  that  proof 
of  myocardial  insufficiency  is  often  to  be  found  in  supposed  healthy  children. 

1111.  Dickson,  Frank  D.    The  effect  of  posture  on  the  health  of  the  child.    Joiunal 

of  the  American  medical  association,  77: 760-63,  September  3,  1921. 

1112.  Oebhart,  John  C.    Defective  nutrition  and  physical  retardation.    Peda- 

gogical seminary,  28:147-55,  June  1921. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  New  York  association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
whose  conmiittee  on  the  welfare  of  school  children  made  an  intensiye  study  of  defective  nutri- 
tion in  1907.    Work  of  Child  health  association  and  other  agencies. 

1113.  Ealsey,  Bobert  H.    Heart  disease  in  children  of  school  age.    Journal  of  the 

American  medical  association,  77:672-74,  August  27,  1921. 

Presents  results  noted  in  classes  of  cardiac  pupils  segregated  at  a  public  school  in  New  York 
City. 

1114.  Harris,  Louis  I.    Minimum  health  standards  in  schools.    Nation's  health, 

3:477-79,  August  1921. 

"  Specific  public  health  problems,'^  says  the  writer,  "are  bound  up  with  school  hygiene 
because  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  ill  health  of  the  community  which  is  found  among  chil- 
dren of  school  age. "  Presents  an  outline  of  TniniiniiTin  sanitary  standards  for  the  protection  of 
school  children  and  teachers. 

1115.  Hays,  Harold  M.    Needed  measures  for  the  prevention  of  deafness  during 

early  life.  Journal  of  the  American  medicsJ  association,  77:263-67,  July 
23,  1921. 

Advocates  more  careful  treatment  and  testing  of  children's  ears.  Emphasizes  the  education 
of  paroits,  teachers,  and  phsrsicians  as  to  the  factws  which  cause  deafness. 

1116.  Horwitz,  Alexander  £.    Educational  needs  of  the  crippled  child.    Nation's 

health,  3: 472-74,  August  1921. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  Massachusetts  hospital  school,  the  Minnesota  state  hospital,  Ne- 
braska orthopedic  hospital,  and  New  York  state  hospital  in  giving  scholastic  and  shop  instruc- 
tion to  crippled  children. 

1117.  Howe,  William  A.    School  medical  inspection  in  New  York  state.    [Albany, 

19211    cover-title,  p.  181-191.    8*». 
Read  before  the  Medical  society  of  the  county  of  Albany,  1921. 
Reprinted  from  Albany  medical  annals,  June  1921. 

1118.  Turner,  C.  E.    Health  teaching  and  the  school  health  program.    American 

journal  of  public  health,  11: 717-20,  August  1921. 
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SEX  HYGIENE. 

1119.  Kefauver,  ChriBtine  B.    Sex  education  of  the  child:  how  the  nurse  may 

help.    American  journal  of  nursing,  21: 779-82,  August  1921. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1120.  Hobnes,  P.  K.    Sanity  as  related  to  athletics.    Educational  review,  62: 55-63, 

June  1921. 

Du>cuases  the  danger  of  overtraining,  the  fostering  of  various  forms  of  profefi8iooa]ii7n,eto. 
Deprecates  the  dominance  of  alumni  and  student  control  of  athletios. 

PLAY  AND  RECREATION. 

1121.  Batchelor,  W.  C.    The  educational  significance  of  recreative  activity.  Ameri- 

can physical  education  review,  26:222-28,  May  1921. 

Given  before  the  New  century  club,  February  8, 1921. 

Recreative  activity  is  not  only  a  "vital  factor  in  any  educational  system  but  the  very  founda- 
tion and  essence  of  education  itselt " 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OP  EDUCATION. 

1122.  Carothers,   W.  H.    The  money   value  of  education.    Teaching,    5:16-21, 

April  1921. 

Education  has  practical,  financial  value. 

1123.  Jarrett,  Mary  C.    The  educational  value  of  psychiatric  social  work.    Mental 

hygiene,  5:509-18,  July  1921. 

Says  that  the  two  great  opportunities  for  preventive  social  work  are  in  the  school  and  in 
industry.  Discusses  social  service  through  visiting  teachers,  who  are  trained  In  psychiatric 
work. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

1124.  Olopper,  Edward  N.    Child  welfare  in  Tennessee;  an  inquiry  by  the  National 

child  labor  committee  for  the  Tennessee  child  welfare  commission.    [Nash- 
ville, Printing  department,  Tennessee  industrial  school,  1920]    616  p.    S^. 

Contents.— Introduction,  E.  N.  Clopper.— The  child  and  the  state,  W.  H.  Swift.— Health, 
H.  H.  Mitchell.— Schools,  Gertrude  H.  Folks.— Recreation,  R.  O.  Fuller.— Rural  life,  C.  E. 
Gibbons.— Child  labor,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Mitchell.— Juvenile  courts,  Mabel  B.  Elhs.— Mothers' 
pensions,  Mabel  B.  Elhs.— Institutions,  Sara  A.  Brown.— Home  finding,  Sara  A.  Brown. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  CHURCH  EDUCATION. 

1125.  Cope,  Henry  Frederick.    The  parent  and  the  child;  case  studies  in  the 

problems  of  parenthood.    New  York,  G.  H.  Doran  company  [1921]  184p. 
12*^. 

Aims  to  be  a  practical  handbook  for  parents  in  moral  and  religious  training  in  the  family  by 
applying  the  "case  method  "  to  this  subject. 

1126.  Dunney,  Joseph  A.    The  parish  school;  its  aims,  procedure,  and  problems. 

New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1921.    xix,  326p.    fold,    charts.    12**. 
A  general  survey  of  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  school— its  aims,  principles,  organiiation, 
procedure,  and  problems. 

1127.  Kandel,  I.  L.    The  vitalizing  of  Jewish  education.    Menorah  journal,  7:84-91, 

June  1921. 

Advocates  for  the  Jewish  school  a  curriculum  which  makes  the  living  present  its  starting 
point  and  links  it  with  the  remote  past. 

1128.  Kelly,  Bobert  L.    Biblical  history  and  literature  as  a  college  entrance  require- 

ment.   Religious  education,  16:199-207,  August  1921. 

Qives  a  list  of  institutions  accepting  Bible  history  and  literature  as  entrance  credit. 
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1129.  Kepley,  Charles  Everett.    The  rural  Sunday  school.    Columbia,  S.  C, 

University  oi  South  Carolina,  1921.  51  p.  8®.  (Bulletin  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,    no.  99,  June  1921) 

Gives  the  general  principles  for  the  organization  and  operation  of  rural  Sunday  schools. 

1130.  Kirsch,  Felix  M.    The  future  of  the  small  college.    Catholic  educationid 

review,  19:431^5,  September  1921. 

Paper  read  at  the  18th  annual  meeting  of  the  Catholic  educational  association,  held  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July,  1921. 

1131.  McClure,  Haven.    The  contents  of  the  New  Testament;  an  introductory 

course.    New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1921.    219p.    12°. 

This  book  is  the  outcome  of  a  number  of  years'  classroom  experience  in  teaching  the  New 
Testament  as  an  elective  English  course  in  a  public  high  school  of  over  500  students.  It  analyzes 
the  contents  of  each  New  Testament  writing  by  applying  present-day  methods  of  literary  and 
historical  research  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  the  younger  mind  and  to  the  genial  reader. 

1132.  Bichards,  George  Warren.    The  function  of  the  Christian  college.    Educa- 

tional review,  62:116-26,  September  1921. 

Holds  that  a  Christian  college  is  true  to  its  name  when  it  deliberately  alms  to  give  its 
students  the  Christian  Ideal  of  life  and  to  inspire  in  them  the  resolute  purpose  to  practice 
it  in  all  individual  and  social  relations. 

1133.  Byan,  James  H.,  comp.    Directory  of  Catholic  colleges  and  schools.    Wash- 

ington, D.  C,  National  Catholic  welfare  council.  Bureau  of  education,  1921. 
980,  XXX  p.    8**. 

A  list  of  Catholic  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States,  with  names  of  offlcera  and 
statistics. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1134.  Aumer,  Clarence  Bay.    Mechanics'  institutions.  Iowa  journal  of  history  and 

politics,  19:389-413,  July  1921. 

Recalls  the  efforts  made  a  century  ago  to  graft  scientific  and  cultural  studies  upon  mechanical 
training,  by  establishing  mechanics' institutions. 

1135.  California.     State  board  of  education.    Documents  relating  to  vocational 

education.  Sacramento,  California  state  printing  office,  1921.  84p.  8**. 
{Its  Bulletin  no.  23-A.    Fiscal  year  1921-22) 

Contents.— I.  General  information  relating  to  the  administration  of  vocational  education 
in  California.— II.  General  regulations  of  the  State  board  of  education  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  federal  and  state  aided  vocational  education  in  the  public  intermediate  and 
secondary  schools  of  California.— III.  Requirements  for  teachers  of  vocational  subjects  under  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  and  state  vocational  education  acts.— IV.  Plan  for  the  supervision  of 
•  vocational  courses  in  agriculture.— V.  Plan  for  the  training  of  vocational  teachers. 

1136.  Canada.    Department  of  labour.    Proceedings  of  the  first  national  confer- 

ence on  technical  education  Canada,  Ottawa,  October  25-26  1920.  Issued 
by  the  director  of  technical  education,  Department  of  labour,  Canada. 
Ottawa,  T.  Mulvey,  printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty.  1921. 
76p.    8°.     (Bulletin  no.  1.    Vocational  education  series) 

1137.  Douglas,  Paul  H.    American  apprenticeship  and  industrial  education.    New 

York,  Columbia  university;  London,  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  ltd.,  1921.  348p. 
8**.  (Studies  in  history,  economics  and  public  law.  vol.  xcv,  no.  2.  Whole 
no.  216.) 

1138.  MacDonald,  D.  J.    Part-time  classes  in  industrial  education.    Educational 

review,  62:1-9,  June  1921. 

Discusses  the  standard  method  of  securing  suitable  subject  matter  for  the  classes.  Writer 
says  that  certain  definite  questions  must  be  faced,  viz:  (1)  What  is  meant  by  suitable  subject 
matter?  (2)  What  are  the  objectives  aimed  at  in  part-time  ciasses?  and  (3)  What  are  the  chief 
factors  that  must  be  reckoned  with,  in  trying  to  attain  the  stated  objectives? 

1139.  WinsloWy  L.  L.    A  constructive  plan  for  the  oiganization  and  administration 

of  junior  high  school  courses  in  industrial  arts  for  boys.  Industrial-arts 
magazine,  10:243-47,  July  1921. 

It  is  desirable  to  include  in  all  junior  high  school  courses,  as  much  experience  of  prevocational 
worth  aa  possible.   These  sohools  should  assist  the  pupils  in  selecting  an  occupatioo. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1140.  Brewer,  John  M.    The  aimB  and  methods  of  vocational  guidance.    Educa- 

tional review,  62:10-21,  June  1921. 

Approves  the  study  of  the  actual  opportunities  in  and  problems  of  the  occupational  world. 
Says  that  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  organize  definitely  a  class  for  the  study  of  occu- 
pations. 

1141.  Practical  arts  for  vocational  guidance  in  the  junior  high  school.    Man- 
ual training  magazine,  23:69-72,  September  1921. 

1142.  Jacobs,  Charles  L.    Bibliography  on  vocational  guidance;  a  selected  list  of 

vocational  guidance  references  for  teachers.    Washington,  D.  C,  Federal 
board  for  vocational  education,  1921.    35  p.    8°.    (Bulletin  no.  66.    Trade 
and  industrial  series  no.  19.    June,  1921) 
Many  of  the  titles  in  this  list  are  fully  annotated. 

1143.  Jones,  Arthur  J.    Vocational  guidance  and  education.    Educational  review, 

62:10-21,  June  1921. 

Discusses  the  value  of  vocational  guidance,  but  critidses  the  extravagant  claims  made  for  it. 

1144.  Leigh,  Mildred  B.    Vocational  guidance  for  college  women.    Educational 

review,  62:34-45,  June  1921. 

Describes  the  work  of  the  various  coUege  alumnae  in  securing  employment  for  college  grad- 
uates.   Emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  wwk. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1145.  Davenport,  Eiigene.    Home  economics  at  Illinois.    Journal  of  home  eco- 

nomics, 13:337-41,  August  1921. 
"  Presented  at  the  Recognition  service  in  honor  of  Professor  Isabel  Bevier,  May  36, 1921." 

1146.  Denny,  Grace.    Practical  teaching  of  textiles  in  high  schools.    Journal  of 

home  economics,  13:342-45,  August  1921. 
"Methods  and  teaching  agencies'':  p.  345. 

1147.  Sneddon,  David.    Household  arts  for  junior  high  schools.    Journal  of  home 

economics,  13:28^96,  July  1921. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Household  arts  section  of  the  Eastern  arts  association,  Balti- 
more, March,  1921. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1148.  National  foreign  trade  convention.    Group  one.    Commercial  education 

for  foreign  trade.  In  Official  report  of  the  eighth  National  foreign  trade 
convention,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  4-7,  1921.  New  York,  1921. 
p.  47-78.  (O.  K.  Davis,  secretary.  National  foreign  trade  council,  New 
York,  N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  A.  De  Haas:  Fundamentals  in  foreign  trade  education,  p.  47-56.  2.  W.  8. 
Towot:  Means  of  getting  an  international  viewx)oint  in  foreign  trade  education,  p.  57-68.  3. 
Discussion,  p.  64-78. 

1149.  Training  for  a  new  profession.    Current  affairs  (Boston,  Mass.)  12:3-4,  32, 

August  1,  1921. 

An  account  of  the  first  school  for  commercial  organization  secretaries,  held  at  Northwestern 
university,  Evanston,  HI.,  July,  1921. 

LEGAL  EDUCATION. 

1150.  Beed,  Alfred  Zantzinger.    Training  for  the  public  profession  of  the  law. 

Historical  development  and  principal  contemporary  problems  of  legal  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,  with  some  account  of  conditions  in  England 
and  Canada.  New  York  city,  522  Fifth  avenue,  1921.  xviii,  498  p.  8**. 
(Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.     Bulletin  no.  15) 

This  report  presents  not  merely  a  criticism  of  the  existing  law  schools,  and  of  present  day 
tendencies  in  the  professional  training  of  lawyers,  but  it  describes  the  history  and  program  of 
American  legal  education.  It  undertakes  to  make  clear  the  relation  of  the  bar  and  of  the  bar. 
examinations  to  legal  education.  The  present  volume  is  to  be  followed  by  one  dealing  with  the 
contemporary  situation  in  greater  detail. 
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MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

1151.  Foote,  John.    How  to  meet  examination  problems.    Trained  nurse  and 

hospital  review,  67:205-9,  September  1921. 

1152.  Hamilton,  Arthur  S.    Graduate  training  in  nervous  and  mental  diseases. 

Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  77:559-62,  August  27,  1921. 

Advocates  a  properly  standardized  course  of  study  for  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselvea 
for  a  career  in  neuropsychiatry.    Outlines  such  a  course. 

1153.  Karsner,  Howard  T.    "Progressive  education"  in  the  teaching  of  pathology. 

Science,  n.  s.,  54:81-84,  July  29,  1921. 

Emphasizes  the  value  of  theinfonnalrecitation  as  permitting  a  better  evaluation  of  theability 
of  the  individual  student  than  is  possible  with  the  more  formal  and  more  autocratic  recitation 
conducted  by  the  teacher. 

1154.  Medical  education  in  the  United  States.    Journal  of  the  American  medical 

association,  77:527-56,  August  13,  1921. 

Review  of  education  for  1921  by  the  Council  on  medical  education  and  hospitals.  Gives 
statistics  of  medical  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada;  distribution  of  students  by 
states;  entrance  requirements,  etc. 

1155.  Miiller,  George  P.    Graduate  instruction  in  suigery.    Journal  of  the  American 

medical  association,  77 :503-6,  August  13, 1921. 

Suggests  that  the  medical  schools  of  the  universities  affiliate  with  hl^i-dass  hospitals.  Dis- 
cusses  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  postgraduate  instruction  in  surgery. 

1156.  National   league   of  nursing   education.    Committee   on   education. 

Preliminary  report  on  university  schools  of  nursing.  American  journal  of 
nursing,  21:799,  August  1921. 

Gives  summary  of  courses  in  a  few  existing  university  schools.  Continued  from  July  number 
p.  716. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1157.  Boas,  Balph  Philip,  ed.    Youth  and  the  new  world.    Essays  from  the  Atlantic 

monthly.    Boston,  The  Atlantic  monthly  press  [1921]    viii,  320  p.    12°. 

stimulating  essays  for  young  people  on  the  relation  of  youth's  new  time  to  the  exi>erience  of 
age;  education;  the  spirit  of  America;  Americanization;  women  and  the  state;  the  problem  of 
international  organiiation;  and,  finally,  the  importance  of  spiritual  values. 

1158.  Christophelsmeier,    Carl.    Citizenship   and    the    scbools.    South    Dakota 

educator,  34:16-19,  34-39,  June  1921. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

By  P.  P.  Claxton 


Only  a  few  years  ago  the  public  schools  of  most  of  the  largest  cities 
of  the  United  States  were  constantly  '*  in  politics."  Superintendents 
and  their  assistants  all  too  frequently  came  and  went  with  changing 
administrations  of  city  affairs.  Individual  members  of  boards, 
aldermen,  or  city  coimcils,  through  political  pull  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  teachers  and  the  dismissal  of  others,  thus  paying 
poUtical  debts  and  squaring  political  animosities.  Boards  of  educa- 
tion, usually  very.large,  made  up  chiefly  of  ward  politicians,  more  or 
less  under  the  control  of  the  "bosses"  of  the  wards  from  which  they 
were  appointed  or  elected  and  the  representatives  of  which  they 
imderstood  themselves  to  be,  were  uncertain  both  as  to  their  righta 
and  their  powers,  servilely  yielding  or  stubbornly  antagonizing- 
mayors  and  boards  of  aldermen  that  constantly  interfered,  some- 
times domineeringly,  with  their  duties. 

They  in  turn  interfered,  both  as  boards  and  as  individuals,  without 
regard  to  any  soimd  principles  of  administration,  with  the  duties  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and  his  assistants.  Too  often  there 
was  apparent  reason  for  such  interference  because  of  the  inefficiency 
of  low-salaried  superintendents  and  the  failure  of  boards  to  provide 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  with  a  sufficient  number  of  competent 
and  adequately  paid  administrative  assistants.  Boards,  too  large 
to  function  effectively  as  a  whole,  were  subdivided  into  many  stand- 
ing and  special  conmiittees  which  attempted  to  do,  but  ineffectively 
and  wastefuUy,  a  wide  range  of  things  that  should  have  been  left 
wholly  to  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants. 

When  they  did  not  thus  interfere  harmfully,  school  boards  required 
of  the  superintendents  of  schools  and  their  small  corps  of  low-paid 
assistants,  where  there  were  any,  a  wide  range  of  tasks,  which 
were,  because  of  their  variety,  number,  and  size,  utterly  beyond  the 
ability  of  educators  trained  for  the  schoolroom  and  interested  chiefly 
in  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching.  The  superintendent  was 
too  often  expected,  with  the  help  only  of  an  inadeqyate  corps  of  inex- 
perienced and  inefficient  clerks,  to  direct  the  details  of  expenditures 
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of  hundreds  of  thousands  or  even  millions  of  dollars,  look  after  the 
erection  of  buildings,  purchase  all  fuel  and  supplies,  keep  accounts  of 
all  receipts  and  expenditures,  employ  janitors  and  supervise  their 
work,  serve  as  sanitary  and  health  inspector,  examine  teachers,  make 
reports,  statistical  and  other,  and  look  after  a  thousand  and  one 
details  of  organization  and  administration — all  of  which  took  so 
much  of  his  time  and  strength  that  the  important  function  of  direct- 
ing wisely  the  educational  work  of  the  schools,  for  which  the  super- 
intendent was  fitted  by  disposition  and  training  and  for  which  all  else 
in  the  school  system  exists,  had  to  be  neglected.  In  attempting  to 
save  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  salaries  of  superintendents  and  their 
o&ces,  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  were  lost  through  the  lack 
of  definite  and  effective  administration,  business  management,  and 
accounting. 

Sometimes  there  was  actual  antagonism  between  the  board  and 
the  superintendent  of  schools,  or  at  least  a  total  lack  of  any  feeling  of 
authority  on  the  one  side  or  of  responsibility  on  the  other.  Fre- 
quently the  superintendent  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  work 
of  the  schools  because  he  was  given  Uttle  or  no  authority.  Still  more 
frequently  the  board  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  efficiency 
and  success  of  the  schools  because,  although  given  apparent  author- 
ity, it  had  Uttle  real  authority,  not  being  able  to  control  its  budget. 
The  board  complained  of  the  superintendent,  the  people  complained 
of  both,  and  the  schools  failed  of  their  purpose  because  neither  the 
board  nor  the  superintendent  was  given  the  means  or  the  freedom 
and  authority  necessary  to  all  good  and  successful  work. 

Conditions  are  still  far  from  perfect,  but  they  are  much  better  than 
they  were  only  a  decade  or  two  ago,  and  are  improving.  There  is  a 
much  better  understanding  of  the  powers,  fimctions,  responsibiUties, 
and  methods  of  procedure,  both  of  boards  and  of  superintendents. 
They  are  beginning  to  understand  each  other  better,  to  differentiate 
their  fimctions  more  clearly,  and  to  respect  more  the  authority  and 
responsibiUty,  each  of  the  other.  The  people  and  their  representa- 
tives in  legislative  bodies  and  administrative  offices  have  gained  a 
higher  conception  of  the  work  of  the  schools  and  are  therefore  in- 
clined to  interfere  less  and  to  help  more  by  recognizing  more  fully  the 
authority,  the  responsibihty,  and  the  rights  both  of  school  boards  and 
school  superintendents,  and  by  voting  and  appropriating  more  ade- 
quate funds  for  the  equipment  and  support  of  the  schools. 

For  any  large  city,  and  in  most  respects  for  any  small  city  or  town 
as  well,  the  ideal  would  probably  be  somewhat  as  follows;  at  least 
this  is  what  is  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Education: 

I.  A  small  board  of  five  or  seven  members  elected  by  the  people  on 
a  nonpartisan  ticket  from  the  city  at  large,  or  appointed  by  the  mayor 
and  confirmed  by  the  city  council.    Election  by  the  people  is  more 
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democratic  and,  in  most  cases,  better  than  appointment.  If  the 
board  is  appointed,  it  should  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  nonpar- 
tisan by  stipulating  that  not  more  than  three  out  of  five  or  four  out  of 
seven  members  may  be  of  any  one  political  party.  The  term  of 
office  should  be  for  as  many  years  as  there  are  members  of  the  board; 
the  term  of  one  member  expiring  each  year.  On  an  appointive  board, 
no  person  having  served  two  terms  in  succession  should  be  eligible  for 
reappointment.  Members  ol  the  board  should  be  removable  only  by 
a  majority  vote  at  a  properly  constituted  election  or  upon  conviction 
of  crime  or  gross  neglect  of  duty.  There  should  be  no  means  by 
which  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  board  could  be  removed  for  sinist^ 
purpose  by  the  mayor,  the  city  council,  or  any  other  political  or  semi- 
political  body. 

Members  of  boards  should  not  be  paid  a  salary.  Salaried  members 
of  boards  are  in  danger  of  the  temptation  of  wanting  to  earn  their 
salaries  by  administrative  activities  that  should  be  left  to  the  super- 
intendent and  other  employees  of  the  board.  The  board  should 
r^ard  itself  as  a  legislative  and  policy-making  body  like  unto  the 
boards  of  directors  of  a  bank  or  any  other  business  or  industry.  Its 
members  should  remember  that  they  have  no  more  individual  author- 
ity than  have  the  members  of  any  other  legislative  body  and  that 
when  the  board  is  not  in  session  they  are  only  ordinary  citizens, 
subject  like  all  other  citizens  to  the  rules  and  policies  of  the  board 
itself.  No  member  should  ever  assume  to  make  promises  for  the 
board  or  to  speak  for  it  except  when  duly  authorized  to  do  so.  The 
number  of  standing  and  special  committees  should  be  reduced 
to  a  TnininmiTn.  A  small  board  with  a  competent  superintendent 
and  administrative  staff  should  have  little  need  of  standing  com- 
mittees. The  board  should  elect  its  own  chairman  annually  and 
employ  a  competent  secretary  from  outside  its  own  membership. 
It  should  hold  open  meetings  at  stated  times,  not  too  frequent, 
should  require  attendance  of  its  members,  and  not  do  business  without 
a  quorum  actually  present.  All  action  should  be  taken  by  formal 
vote  and  should  be  duly  and  accm*ately  recorded.  The  records  of 
the  board  should  be  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  public  and  all 
important  actions  affecting  the  policy  should  be  published  promptly 
in  the  public  prints.  The  superintendent  of  schools  should  be 
expected  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  board  except  when  his  own 
election,  his  salary,  or  other  matters  pertaining  to  his  own  interests 
are  being  voted  on. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  the  city,  the  constitution  of 
the  State,  and  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  the  board  of  education 
should  have  entire  control  of  the  schools,  be  held  responsible  for  their 
success,  and  should  be  given  such  power  as  necessarily  accompanies 
such  responsibility.    Among  the  powers  of  the  board  should  be  the 
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making  of  its  budget  without  review  by  any  other  body,  determining 
and  carrying  out  its  own  program  of  building,  repairing  and  equip- 
ping schoolhouses,  including  their  location  and  the  purchasing  of 
sites,  and  within  limits  prescribed  by  law  levying  taxes  and  issuing 
and  selling  bonds  for  school  purposes. 

II.  As  its  administrative  agent  the  school  board  should  employ  a 
competent  superintendent  of  schools.  To  assist  in  assuring  his 
competency,  the  salary  should  be  made  large  enough  and  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  such  as  to  attract  men  of  first-rate  abiUty, 
preparation,  and  successful  experience.  No  man  worthy  of  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  schools  works  for  pay  alone  or  thinks 
of  salary  first,  but  in  America,  where  we  have  put  everything  on  a' 
money  basis  and  have  eliminated  to  a  large  extent  at  least  patron- 
age, favoritism,  and  special  privilege,  we  should  not  expect  such 
service  as  is  required  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  city  of  any 
size  for  much  less  pay  than  a  man  of  equal  abiUty  might  earn  else- 
where for  services  requiring  as  much  effort  and  responsibility  and 
no  more  risk  or  uncertainty.  No  superintendent  whose  heart  is  in 
his  work  will  want  the  difference  between  his  own  salary  and  the 
salary  of  his  assistants  and  the  teachers  to  be  so  great-  as  to  create 
discontent  or  result  in  giving  to  a  competent  head  incompetent 
assistants.  Yet  since  the  value  of  all  the  work  of  all  connected 
with  the  school  system  depends  on  the  wisdom,  energy,  tact,  and 
executive  ability  of  the  superintendent,  it  is  utmost  folly  for  a  board 
to  attempt  to  save  money  by  skimping  his  salary.  This  is  coming 
to  be  understood  and  is  recognized  more  and  more,  as  is  shown  by  a 
comparison  of  salaries  of  superintendents  given  in  this  bulletin 
with  the  salaries  of  superintendents  in  the  same  cities  10  or  20  years 
ago. 

In  every  large  city  the  superintendent  of  schools  should  have  the 
assistance  of  a  competent  business  manager  and  assistant  superin- 
tendent for  each  important  division  of  the  school  work,  and  should 
have  under  his  direction  a  competent  corps  of  directors  or  supervisors 
of  special  subjects.  There  should  also  be  under  his  direction  an 
eflicient  bureau  of  research  or  investigation  and  statistics.  There 
should  also  be  suflScient  clerical  and  office  help  to  relieve  the  super- 
intendent and  all  his  assistants  from  time  and  energy  consuming 
details  and  leave  freedom  for  larger  and  more  important  tasks. 
Through  these,  under  the  general  authority  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  in  harmony  with  its  larger  policies,  the  administration  of 
the  schools  should  be  such  as  to  bring  out  and  utilize  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent  all  the  latent  energies  of  all  administrative  and  super- 
vising officers  and  all  teachers  and  students.  Everywhere  there 
should  be  such  definiteness  of  purpose,  combined  with  such  freedom 
of  initiative,  as  will  inspire  the  heartiest  and  most  effective  coopera- 
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tion  for  the  fullest  attaininent  of  the  great  work  of  the  schools,  the 
right  education  of  all  the  children,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  entire 
community  with  higher  ideals)  inspiring  purposes,  and  clearer  con- 
ceptions of  the  duties  and  responsibiUties  of  patriotic  American  citi- 
zens. 

In  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  8,  was  given  an  analysis  of  the  constitution 
and  powers  of  the  boards  of  education  in  these  cities. 

In  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  46,  the  report  of  the  survey  of  the  schools  of 
San  Francisco,  pages  83-88,  is  a  clear  and  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  functions  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools  on  the  basis  of  analogy  with  the  business  corporation.  Read- 
ers of  this  bulletin  are  referred  to  these  two  bulletins. 

In  this  bulletin  are  given  the  salaries  paid  administrative  and  super- 
visory officers  in  cities  having  a  population  of  25,000  or  over,  also  the 
salaries  paid  all  employees  connected  with  the  school  administrative 
offices  in  cities  having  a  population  of  over  100,000.  Unfortunately 
some  of  the  superintendents  in  this  group  of  cities  did  not  report  with 
the  same  degree  of  fullness  of  detail,  as  the  request  for  information  was 
not  interpreted  in  the  same  way  by  all  to  whom  it  was  sent.  But,  upon 
the  whole,  the  data  are  sufficiently  complete  to  furnish  valuable  in- 
formation to  boards  of  education  and  others  making  a  study  of  the 
salaries  of  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  other  persons  connected 
with  the  various  administrative  offices. 
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SALARIES  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE   OFFICERS. 
CiHes  of  £5,000  to  49,999  population. 


Officers. 


SuperintendeDt  of  schools 

Assistant  sui>erintendttit 

Secretary  to  school  board 

Business  manager 

Superintendent  of  buildings 

Chief  attendance  officer , 

Medical  inspector 

Supervisors: 

Kindergarten 

Primary , 

Intermediate  and  grammar. 

Music 

Art 

Manual  training 

Home  eoonomics 

Play 

Physical  education 

Educational  tests 

Vocational  education 

Continuation  schools 

Evening  schools 

Special  classes 


Minimum. 


S2,500 
1,200 
100 
2,100 
SOO 
500 
300 

900 
1,500 
1,400 
1,215 
1,000 
1,500 
1,300 
1,200 
1,350 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 

300 
1,500 


Lower 
quartile. 


$4,200 
2,400 
1,150 
2,325 
1,800 
1,200 
850 

1,250 
1,900 
1,700 
1,725 
1,650 
2,000 
1,650 
1,600 
1,800 
L500 
^200 
1,700 
400 
1,600 


Median. 


$5,000 
3,050 
2,000 
2,500 
2,000 
1,400 
1,200 

1,635 
2,275 
2,200 
1,925 
1,900 
2,250 
1,850 
1,700 
2,100 
1,800 
3»000 
2,160 
1,500 
1,800 


Upper 
quartUe. 


$5,500 
3.600 
2,800 
3,325 
2,500 
1,700 
2,000 

1,850 
2,500 
2,700 
2,300 
2,150 
2;  600 
2,200 
1,700 
2,500 
2,400 
3,400 
2,650 
2,100 
^000 


Maximum. 


$7,100 
5^500 
4,500 
3,600 
4,500 
2,500 
3,000 

2,400 
3,000 
3,100 
3,600 
3,550 
3,600 
4.635 
3,000 
3,900 
2,500 
4,400 
3,400 
3,400 
2^500 


CHin  of  50,000  to  100,000  population. 


Officers. 


Minimum. 


Lower 
quartile. 


Median. 


Upper 
quartOe. 


M^-rlTnifm^ 


Superintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  superintendent 

Secretary  of  school  board 

Business  manager 

Superintendent  of  buildings 

Chief  attendance  officer 

Medical  inspector 

Supervisors: 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten-primary 

Primary  erades 

Intermediate  and  grammar 

Music 

Art 

Manual  training 

Home  economics 

Play 

Physical  education 

Education  and  psychological  tests 

Vocational  education 

Continuation  schocds 

Evening  schools 

Special  classes 


$3,450 
2,000 

350 
2,000 
1,200 
1,000 

300 

1,250 
1,400 
1,650 
1,800 
1,440 
1,500 
1,000 
1,305 

900 
1,200 
1,000 
1,320 
1,090 

240 
1,200 


$5,000 
2,670 
2.100 
2,200 
2,350 
1,400 
1,000 

2,1.50 
2^250 
1,860 
2,300 
2,100 
2.000 
2.400 
2;  000 
2,268 
1,800 
2^100 
2^600 
2;  000 
540 
1,600 


$6,000 
3,450 
3,000 
3,000 
2,780 
1,700 
1,900 

2,285 

2.500 

2.250 

2,500 

2,400 

2.300 

2,700 

2,200 

2.550 

2^500  i 

2.350  I 

3,000 

2,550 

1,440  I 

1,850| 


$6,250 
4,000 
3,600 
3,800 
3,000 
2;  000 
2,000 

^500 
2,900 
2,700 
3,000 
2,600 
2,600 
3,000 
2.600 
3,200 
2;  800 
^860 
3^600 
3,000 
2,700 
^200 


$10,000 
5^500 
5,000 
4,200 
4,200 
2,900 
4,382 

^820 
3.300 
3,300 
3»300 
3,600 
8,600 
4,000 
3,260 
4,290 
5^000 
3,380 
4,800 
4,000 
3,000 
^660 


Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  100,000  population. 


AKRON,  OHIO. 

Superintendent  of  schools $9, 000 

Superintendent  emeritus 8, 000 

Assistant  superintendent 5,500 

Business  manager 5,500 

Superintendent  of  maintenance 3,600 

Director  of — 

Research 3,600 

Trade  extension 8,200 

Americanization 8,000 

Chief  architect 4,000 

Head  of  attendance 2,000 


AKBON.  OHiOr-oontinued. 

Supervisor  of— 

Vocal  music $2,600 

Instrumental  music 2,600 

Art 2,600 

Physical  education 2,600 

Two  superintendent's  secretaries,  each 1, 020 

Payroll  clerk 1,800 

Clerk  of  sinking  ftmd 2,040 

Stock  clerk 1,990 

Stenographer 1,500 

Typist 1,080 
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8alar%e$  in  detail  Jor  cities  of  over  100,000  population— Qoniixmed, 


■    AKBON,  omo— continued. 

WanhooM  clerk 

Assistant  superlntandent's  secretary. . . . 
Clerk  In— 

Maintenance  department 

Attendance  department 

Americanization  department 

Bureau  of  research 

Architect's  office 


$1,500 
1,200 

1,500 
1,500 
1,620 
1,080 
1,200 


ALBANY,  N.  T. 


Superintendent  of  schools 

Superintendent  of  school  buildings 

Oerk  of  board 

Principal  at  large 

Requisition  clerk 

Three  attendance  offiopr8,cach 

Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 

Music 

Special  classes 

Kindencarteu 

Handwork 

Primary  grades 

English 

Penmanship 

Americanization 

Director  of— 

Physical  education 

Vocational  education 

Anlstaot  supervisor  of— 

Special  classes 

Vocational  education 

Physical  education 

Division  of  library,  textbooks  and  records: 

Head  of  division 

One  assistant 

Three  assistants,  each 

One  assistant 

One  assistant 

Two  clerks  (S3.50  a  day),  each  about 

Teacher-clerk,  physical  educaticn  dept 

ATLAITTA,  OA. 

Superintendent 

Asst.  soperintlndentand  business  manager 

Supervisor  (first  year) 

Supervisor  (second  year) 

Supervisor  (third  year) 

Assistant  supervisor  (first  year) 

Assistant  supervisor  (second  year) 

Assistant  supervisor  (third  year) 

(kanpulsory  attendance  officer 

Superintendent  of  repairs 

Stenographers,  each 

C^erks.each 

BALTQCOBE,  MD. 

General  administration: 

Departmental  secretary 

Principal  account  clerk 

Senior  stenographer 

Junior  typist 

Supervisor  of  school  buildings 

Janitor 

Stenographer 

68724*»~-22 3 


6,000 
3.050 
2,500 
3.200 
1.625 
1.550 

3.200 
3,050 
3,200 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,7500 
2,000 

3,400 
3.400 

2.000 
2,000 
1,900 

2,200 
1,800 
1,475 
1.400 
1,175 
1.092 
1,100 

5.000 
3,600 
1,736 
1.986 
2.186 
1.536 
1,586 
1,636 
1.0» 
2,400 
1.200 
l.JQO 


2,750 
2,100 
1,900 
1,100 
2,300 
1,000 
1,200 


BALTDioEE,  MD.— Continued. 
Administrative: 

Superintendent. 

First  assistant  superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Senior  clerk 

Junior  clerk 

Senior  stenographer 

Three  junior  clerks,  each 

Telephone  clerk  and  typist 

Statistician 

Supervisor  of— 

Manual  training  and  teachers 

Music 

Drawing 

Sewing 

Physical  culture 

Kindergarten-primary 

Chief  attendance  officer 

Fourteen  assistant  attendance  officers, 

each 

Junior  typist 

Four  supervisors  of  elementary  grades, 

each 

One  assistant  supervisor  of  music 

Three  assistant  supervisors  of  music, 

each 

Two  assistant  supervisors  of  music, 

each 

Four  assistant  supervisors  of  music, 

each, 

Two  assistant  attendance  officers,  each . 
Substitute  attendance  offloer 


SB,  000 

6,000 
6.000 
5,500 
1,500 
1,100 
1,300 
1,200 
900 
1,800 

2,900 
2,500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,100 
1,500 

1,000 
1,200 

2,000 
1,700 

1,550 

1,450 

1,880 

950 

600 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Superintendent  Of  public  schools 7,500 

Assistant  superintendent 5,000 

Secretary,  board  of  education. 2,700 

Auditor  and  stotistidan 1,500 

Bookkeeper 1,600 

Stenographer  to  secretary 1,440 

Stenographer  to supt 1,500 

Assistant  stenographer  and  filing  clerk 1,200 

Supervisor,  attendance  department 2, 000 

Assistant  supervisor,  attendance  depart- 
ment   1,200 

Supervisor  of  music 2,500 

Assistant  supervisor  of  music 1,500 

Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 2,200 

Home  economics 2,500 

Manual  arts 2,400 

Physical  training 2,700 

Penmanship 2,000 

Primary  work 2,200 

Parental  school 2,100 

Director,  vocation  al  department 3, 400 

Medical  inspector 2,700 

Superintendent  of  buildings 2,400 

Superintendent,   warehouse    and    repair 

shop 1,500 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Superintendent 10,000 

Tiiirty  assistants  ^superintendent.. 2H,572 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  oj  over  100,000  population — Contmiied. 


BOSTON,  MASS.— continued. 

Five  assistant  saperintendents I27,4S0 

Secretary 4,740 

Assistant  secretary 3,700 

Seven  assistants  to  secretary 7,906 

Business  agent 4,740 

Chief  aooountant,  22  assistants  and  2  chauf- 
feurs to  business  agent 34,302 

Schoolhoase  custodian 3,000 

Clerk  to  schoolhouse  custodian 1,110 

City  treasurer,  custodian  of  the  retirement 

Itod. 1,500 

Telephone  operator 720 

Suhstitnte  telephone  operator aoo 

Oflloert,  derks,  assistants,  and  stenog- 
raphers.   132,300 

Qilaf  attendance  <^Boer 2,880 

Twenty-four  attendance  ofBcers 80^278 

Director  of— 

Department  of  manual  arts 3»5«> 

Dept.  of  houadiold  science  and  arts —  2,820 

Department  of  music 3,510 

Breningidiools 8,007 

Kindergartens. 2,740 

^edaldasses 2,200 

Salesmanship 2,100 

Penmaiiihip 2,001 

Vocational  guidance ^202 

Chief  examiner,  educational  investigation 

and  measurement 3,510 

Director  of  medkal  inspection 3»000 

SupenisiQg  nurse 1,820 

Director  of  phjBieal  training 8,340 

Director  of  esteoded  nee  of  public  iohoolf..  3,000 

BSnMVOST,  OOMir. 

Superintendent 8^000 

Assistant  superinteodent 4^000 

Second  assistant  superintendent 4^000 

Superintendent's  secretary 1,000 

Assistant  secretary  of  board 2;000 

Agent  of  board 2,400 

Purchashig  agent. ^400 

Bookkeeper 1,450 

Pay-roll  derk 1,300 

Stenographer 980 

Stenographer 800 

Stenographer 900 

Switchboard  operator 800 

Hi^-school  principal's  secretary 1,500 

Stenographer  for  high  school 700 

Stenographer  for  high  school 650 

Supervisor  of— 

Art 2,300 

Art. 1,970 

Penmanship 1,950 

Music 2,500 

Music ^300 

Physical  education 2;60 

Grades 2,900 

BUrrALO,  N.  T. 

Superintendent 10,000 

Three  deputy  superintendents,  each 4, 800 

Secretary  to  superintendent.... .« 3»oOO 


BUFFALO,  N.  T. 

GcDenl supervisor .v...  Sl^aoO 

Secretary,  board  of  education 8^000 

Superintendent,  janitorial  aervfeeu %9Kh 

Supplyderk 1,800 

Chief  derk.. ^000 

Three  derks,  each 1,900 

Clerk  (part-time sdiod) „ 1,800 

Manager,  stenognq)hic  department 1,900 

Stenographer  to  superintendent 1,700 

Stenographer  to  board  of  edocatioa. 1,800 

Two  stenographer  clerks,  eMk 1,800 

Two  stenographer  derks,  each. 1,900 

Storekeeper 1,800 

Assistant  storekeeper 1,900 

Chanileur 1,980 

Three  hdpers  in  storeroom,  eadi. 800 

Switdiboard  operator 1,U0 

Messenger 890 

Chief  attendance  oOoer 1,800 

Thirteen  attendance  officers,  eMk 1,60^ 

Two  attendance  officers,  eedi. 1,000 

Inspector,  trades  law 1,700 

PByofaologicaliiTamtner. 1,600 

CAMBUDOS,  MiaS. 

Soperlnteodent. .^. 

Business  agent 

Superintendent  of  boHdingt and gronnda.. 
Secretary  to  school  committee,  per  week . . 
Assistant  superintendent,  director  of  oon- 

ttnuation  and  evening  sohooli 

Supervisor  of— 

Primary  sehodi .... 

Klndergytens  and  special olsmee 

Director  of  art  edocatlon. 

Assistant  director  of  art  adQcatton 

Director  of  musle 

Two  assistants,  each 

Director  of  physical  educfation 

Assistant '. 

Secretary  to  superintendent,  per  week 

Clerk,  per  week 

Temporary  olerk,  certifloate  divisloo,  per 


Seven  attendance  officers,  each. 

Two  olerks,  each  per  week. 

One  clerk,  per  week 

Porter 


CmCAOO,  ILL. 

Superintendent  of  schools 

First  assistant 

Three  assistants,  eadi 

Secretary  to  board  of  examiners 

Examiner 

Ten  district  supermtendents,  eadi 

Supervisor  of— 

Music 

Art 

Blind 

Household  arts 

Technical  work  in  hifi^  schools 

Commercial  work  in  high  schools 

Physical  education  in  elementary 
schools 


6,60» 
1^000 
2^800 

99.90 

<i» 

^480 
1^*80 

1,886 

a^2» 

1,886 

a»«ao 

1,821 
90.80 
90.80 

18.00 
1,800 
90.80 
SLOO 
1,800 

12,000 
8,100 
7,900 
7,900 
6,000 
6,000 

8,750 
8,750 
3,500 
4,500 

4,300 
4,300 

4,500 
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SaJarUi  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  100,000  population— QontiiiMeA, 


cmcAOO,  ILL.— continued. 

Slraetorof— 

School  extension 

Spedal  sdiools 

Elementaiy  m^tumi  traixiiiig 

Child  study 

Vocation^]  guidance 

Chief  oompolsory  officer 

Rrtneipeloontumatlop  school 


Aichiteet 

One  handled  end  seventy-four  clerks  from 
IB00tot3,000. 

cmcmifAn,  0H10.1 


$5,000 
6,000 
6,000 
4,000 
6,000 

6,aoo 

«,190 
10,000 
8,000 


10,000 
6,000 
3,600 


Assistant  siqwrintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Directorof— 

KindeoBBrteDs 8,000 

VocatiGDaledacatian 3,100 

Contmnation  schools^ 3,100 

Booaeholdarts 3,200 

Indastrialarts. 3,600 

Art 3,000 

ICusie 3,600 

pienmanshlp 3,008 

Physical  education 3,600 

Qvic and  vocational  league 2,200 

Ezeeuttve  secretary 1,600 

Superintendent's  secretary 1,600 

.  Stenographer 1,200 

Two  stenographers,  each. 1,000 

Stesographer 900 

Offiee  attendant  and  telephone  operator...  900 
Assistant  director  in  charge  of  attendance 

department 1,600 

Court  attendance  officer 1,500 

Attendance  officer 1,800 

Two  attendance  officers,  each 1,600 

Attendance  officer 1,600 

Attendance  officer 1,200 

Attflodance  officer 1,300 

Stenographer 900 

Assistant  director  of  vocation  bureau......  2,20n 

Two  psychological  laboratory  assistants, 

each 1,400 

Two  psychologica]  laboratory  assistants, 

each 1,200 

Social  Investigator 1,300 

Placement  secTitary 1,900 

Employment  certificate  assistant 1,500 

Placement  assistant 1,600 

Placement  assistant 1,400 

Two  stenographers,  each 1,200 

Stenographer 780 

Clerk 3,500 

Deputy  clerk 2,200 

Stenographer 1,200 

Stenographer 1,100 

Business  manager 6,000 

Clerk 3,600 

*  Chief  medical  inspector,  in  charge  of  medical, 
beard  of  health. 


cmcmNATi,  OHIO— continued. 

OenoBl  clerk 11,600 

Clerk-stenographer 1,260 

General  clerk-stenographer 1,360 

Stenographer MO 

Clerk-typist 960 

Stores  bookkeeper 1,400 

Assistant  stores  bookkeeper ^...  1,200 

Custodian 1,600 

Assistant  custodian 1,400 

Visiting  engineer 2,700 

Assistant  stores  keeper 1,300 

Assistant  stores  keeper 1,200 

Telephone  operator 800 

GLETBLAMD,  OBK). 

Superintendent  of  schools 10^000 

Three  assistant  superintendents,  each. 0,500 

Two  assistant  superintendents,  each 6,500 

One  assistant  superintendent 6,000 

Director  of— 

French  and  Spanish 4,000 

English. 4,260 

Mathematics 

Secretary  to  superintendent 4,000 

Supervisor  of  substitute  teachers 2,000 

Supervisor  of  appointments. 2,760 

Two  assistant  supervisors  of  ^pointments, 

each „ 1,000 

Director  of  school  housing 4,600 

Assistant  director  of  school  housing 3,600 

Assistant  director  of  school  housing 2,760 

Director  of  reference  and  research 4,600 

Assistant  director  of  reference  and  research.  2,400 

Assistant  director  ofreference  and  research.  2,200 

Supervisor  of  evening  schools 3,850 

Assistant  supervisor  of  evening  schools 2,750 

Supervisor  of  community  centers. 3,300 

Assistant  supervisor  of  community  centers.  2, 750 

Supervisor  of  school  gardens 3,300 

Supervisor  of  medical  inspection 3,300 

Assistant  supervisor  of  medical  inspection .  2, 500 

Twe&ty-three  school  doctors,  each 1,282 

Assistant  supervisor  of  school  nurses. 2,500 

Two  school  nurses,  each 1,440 

Three  school  nurses,  each 1,670 

Two  school  nurses,  each '  1,610 

Three  school  nurses,  each 1,320 

One  school  nurse 1,382 

Five  school  nurses,  each 1,550 

Seven  school  nurses,  each 1,730 

One  school  nurse 1,370 

Three  school  nurses,  each 1,490 

Three  school  nurses,  each 1,200 

One  school  nurse 1,210 

Assistant  sui)ervisor  of  dental  clinics 2,000 

Nineschool  dentists,  each 1,425 

Pour  school  dentists,  each 2,850 

Seven  dental  nurses,  each 760 

One  dental  nurse 950 

Assistant  supervisor,  orthopedics 2,470 

Director  of  publications 4,000 

I,  and  nursing  service  in  the  schools,  Is  paid  by 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  100^000  population — Continued. 


CLEYELAKD,  omo— Continued. 

Assistant  director  of  publications Sl,600 

Director  of  attendance,  census,  and  voca- 
tional guidance 4,000 

Assistant  director  of  attendance,  census, 

and  vocational  guidance 3,000 

Assistant  director  of  attendance,  census, 

and  vocational  guidance 2,100 

One  attendance  officer 3, 085 

Two  attendance  officers,  each 2,500 

Threeattendance  officers,  each: 2,000 

Three  attendance  ofRoers,  each 1,900 

Two  attendance  officers,  each 1,700 

Twenty  attendance  officers,  each 1,500 

Oeneralsupervisor,  elementary  schools 3,680 

General  supervisor,  elementary  schools 3,560 

Oeneral  supervisor,  elementary  schools 3, 209 

General  siq>ervisor,  elementary  schools —  3,080 

Oeneralsupervisor,  elementary  schools 3, 000 

Supervisor  of  music 3,680 

Four  assbtant  supervisors  of  music,  each. .  2, 500 

Supervisor  of  chorus  music 3,000 

Supervisor  of  art 3,580 

Fiveassistantsupervisorsof  art,eadi 2,500 

One  assistant  supervisor  of  art 1,350 

Supervisor  of  writing 8,560 

Three  assistant  supervisors  of  writing,  each.  2,500 

Supervisor  of  kindergartens 8,000 

Supervisor  of  physical  training 3,560 

Three  assistant  supervisors  of  physical  train- 

ing,eadi 2,706 

Supervisor  exceptional  classes 3,000 

Assistant  supervisor  exceptional  classes 2,045 

Assistantsupervisor  exceptiotnalclasses 1, 200 

Assistant  supervisor  psychological  clinics . .  2, 675 

Assistant  supervisor  i>sychologicalclinics..  1,800 

Assistant  supervisor  psychological  clinics . .  1, 850 

Assistant  supervisor  psydiological  cUnics . .  1, 820 

Assistant  supervisor  speech  defects 2,170 

Supervisor  of  manualtraining. 3,680 

Supervisor  of  home  economics 3,560 

Assistant  supervisor  of  home  economics 1 ,  800 

Supervisor  of  lunch  rooms 3,020 

Supervisor  of  blind  classes  (I  time) 3,680 

Assistantsupervisor  of  blind  classes  ({ time)  2, 500 

Director  of  board  of  examiners 3,500 

Assistant  secretary  to  Supt 2, 400 

Clerk  "to  superintendent 2, 640 

Stenographer 1,600 

Thirteen  stenographers,  each 1,425 

Nine  stenographers,  each 1, 350 

Two  clerks,  each 1,680 

Oneclerk 1,470 

Ten  clerks,  each 1,300 

One  clerk 960 

One  Braillestereotyper 1,656 

Two  Braillestereotypers,  each 1,488 

COLUMBUS,  omo. 

Executive  department : 

Superintendent 7,500 

Assistant  superintendent 4,500 

Assistant  superintendant 4,000 

Secretary 1,300 


COLUMBUS,  omo— continued. 

Executive  department— Continued. 

Clerk $1,900 

Clerk 1,080 

Business  department: 

Clerk  (ex  oflBcio  treasurer) 4,000 

Assistant  clerk 2,500 

Assistant  clerk 2,000 

Assistant  clerk 1,660 

Stenographer 1,080 

Storekeeper 1,600 

Assistant  storekeeper 1,560 

Arohitect*s  office: 

Architect ! 2,880 

Two  draftsmen,  each 3,000 

Two  diaftsmen,<each 2,400 

Onedraftsman 2,700 

Building  supervisor 3,000 

Building  supervisor.. 2,400 

Electrical  engineer 2,400 

Heating  engineer 3,000 

Building  and  repair  department: 

Superintendent  of  buildings 3,000 

Foreman  painter 2,160 

Shopman. 1,704 

Electrician 1,704 

Three  carpoitecB,  each 1,704 

Public  school  library: 

Librarian. 2,280 

Two  assistant  librarians,  each 1,600 

Two  assistant  librarians,  each 1,200 

Three  high-school  librarians,  each. 1,600 

Two  high-school  librarians,  each. 1,500 

Attendance  department: 

One  attendance  officer 1,560 

One  attendance  ofBcer 1,800 

Two  atteodanoe  officers,  each. i,380 

Board  of  examiners: 

Three  examiners,  each. 200 

Supervisors: 

Manualtraining 2,250 

Assistant  supervisor,  home  economics. .  1, 875 
Three  assistant  supervisors,  of  music, 

eadi 1,876 

Assistant  supervisor,  physical  educa- 

tion» 1,875 

Americanization 2,187 

Art 2,625 

Assistant  supervisor,  art 2,125 

ESndergarten. 2,125 

Nature  study 2,187 

Journalism 2,086 

School  physician 3,600 

Two  nurses,  each 1,300 

Three  nurses,  each i,ioo 

DALLAS,  TKX. 

Superintendent  of  schools 7,200 

Assistant  superintendent  of  schools 6, 000 

Private  secretary 2,000 

Supervisor  of— 

High-school  instruction 5,000 

Intermediate  grades 8,600 

Primarywork 8,000 
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8alari€$  in  detail  for  citiet  qfaver  100,000  pojmJo/ioTk— Continued. 


DALLAS,  TKX^— continued. 

Supervisor  o(-€ontinued. 

Music 

Drawing  and  writing 

Assistant  supervisor  of  music 

Assistant  supervisor  of  drawing  and  writing 
Bupervisor  or  ph]rsical  training,  primary. . . 

Stenographer 

Statistical  clerk 

Business  administration: 

Secretary  of  board  of  education  (busi- 
ness manager) 

Purchasing  agent. 

Supervisor  of  buildings 

Teller 

Bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Clerk 

DATTON,  OHIO. 


Grade  schools  (part-time,  also  princi- 
pal of  one  of  the  elementary  schools). 

Physical  training 

KlndergBTtans 

Drawing  and  indostrla]  work 


DENVIB,  COLO.— continued. 

Superintendent's  office— Continued. 

Chief  clerk t2,400 

Clerk 1,800 

Three  clerks,  each 1,800 

Clerk 1,600 

Clerk 1,010 

Clerk 7» 

Telephone: 

Operator 1,090 

Operator 900 

Business  office: 

Chief  engineer 6,000 

Chiefderk 3,400 

Clerk 1,900 

Clerk I,a00 

Clerk 1,300 

Clerk 1,180 

Two  clerks,  each 1,100 

Storehouse: 

Storekeeper 2,000 

aerk 1,100 

aerk,  part-time 800 

Clerk l,a0O 

Expressman. ^ a^aOO 

Departments: 

Director,  measurements  and  standards.  S,  MO 

Special  teacher,  speech 1,900 

Special  teacher,  speech 1,740 

Special  teacher,  special  schoob 1,810 

Director,  penmanship 2,010 

Special  teacher,  penmanship 1,900 

Girls' handicraft  director 2,610 

Special  teacher,  girls' handicraft 1,900 

Director  of  art  eduoatloo 2,600 

Special  teacher,  art  eduoatloo 1,410 

Special  teaoher,  art  eduoatloo 1,900 

Director  of— 

Gltygardens 2,440 

Manual  training 2,940 

Physical  eduoatloo 2,640 

Lunchrooms 2,540 

Domestic  sdenoe 2,740 

Cadetoorps 1,970 

Two  special  teachers,  cadet  corps,  each.  1,400 

Director  of  music 8,600 

Special  teacher,  music 1,840 

Two  special  teachers,  music,  each 1,440 

Special  teacher,  music 1,800 

Special  teacher,  music 1,200 

Director  of  plajrgrounds 1,840 

Special  teacher,  playgrounds 1,600 

Director  of  attendance 2,400 

Four  attendance  officers,  each 1,400 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

Superinteodent  of  schools 7,600 

Director  of— 

Elementary  education 4,000 

Kindergartens 2,412 

•  This  work  is  now  under  the  charge  of  the  dty  department  of  health.  The  board  pajrs  8100  per  month 
for  the  services  of  five  district  physicians,  part-time. 

>  The  board  has  no  business  manager.  The  flnanoial  matters  are  taken  care  of  by  the  clerk,  who  is  also 
trr  asurer  of  the  board.  Clerk  of  board  of  education,  oonstruction  department,  stock  clerk,  and  purchasing 
department  are  responsible  directly  to  board  of  education. 


83,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,200 
1,200 


4,800 
3,000 
3,000 
1,800 
1,800 
1,500 
90O 


760 
2,050 
1,750 
2,050 
1,560 
2,050 
2,000 
2,560 
1,400 
2,550 
2,650 
2,560 
1,920 

2,000 


Voeal 

Two  assistants,  eaefa 

OfdMstras. 

Manual  training 

Home  eoonooiios. 

Tnmnt  officer 

Truant  officer  (also  has  charge  of  compul- 
sory oontlnnatloo  school) 

Health  Inspector* 

Bastneasmanacsr* 

Clerk* 

Assistant  dark 

Stenographer 

Soperintendeot  of  ooostmotkm  (also  has 

office  of  his  own) 

Clerk 

Superintendent  of  buildings 

Stock  clerk  and  purchasing  agent 

Two  clerks  (stock  room),  each { 

Stenogr^er  (stock  room) 

Secretary  to  superintendent  of  instruction. 
Assistant  ofBce  of  superintendent  of  in- 
struction  

DENVER,  COLO. 

Superintendent's  office: 

Superintendent 8,000 

Assistant  superintendent 5,000 

Assistant  to  superintendent 4,100 

Secretary  in  charge  of  supply  teachers .  2, 100 


4,000 
1,800 
1,200 

5,000 
1,480 
2,520 
2,200 
1,200 
1,080 
1,200 
1,800 

1,200 
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Solaria  in  detail  far  cUia  of  offer  100/H)0  poputefton— Contintied. 

DRBOR,  lacH— coattanied. 


DBS  MOIlfBS,  IOWA— <X)Dtiini6d. 

Director  of— OoQtinaed. 

Industrial  education 

BosiiMaiadaoation 

Eztosion  aotftvittes  and  Amerfeanisa- 
tion  work 

Researoh 

EzoqytiQDal  diildrao 

Sapervisor  of— 

Primary  grades. 

^losne eftMiff**nfff  •••••••••••••••••.••• 

Art. 


Mmie 

Two  assistants,  each. 

Director, departuMut  of  health  (half  time). 

Beliool  dentist  (half  time) 

Oralhygienist. 

(Herk 

Supervisory  physical  education 

Bupei  visor,  school  nnrses 

Becretaiy  to  superintendent 

Clerk 

Four  stenocraphers  firom  IMO  to  fl,AOC. 

Inlormation  derk 

Director,  attendance  and  emptoyxnent 

Twoatt«nilanoeofBcers,eaoh 

Chief  derk 

Assistant  derk 

fleeretary  and  bnsJness  manager 

BooikMper 

Twoderta  from  11,900  to  $1,S80. 

Stenographer 

Superintendent,  boildbii^  and  grounds. . . 
Clerk 

DKTBOIT,  IOCS. 

Superintendent 

Deputy  superintendent 

Two  assistantsuperintendents,  each 

Director  of— 

Ins.  normal  tr.  and  research 

Education  expenditures 

Statistics 

Special  education 

Intermediate  schod 

Assistant  director  of— 

Industrial  art 

Physical  education 

Educational  researoh 

Inspector,  teachers 

Asst.supr.,statistic8 and  reference. 

As8t.supr.,educationalresearch 

Supervisor  of— 

Arithmetic 

(]omp.  education 

Music 

Elementary  music 

Art 

Penmanship 

Geography 

TCngliah 

Kindergarten  primary  grades 

Visual  education 

Special  education 


tS,400 
8,400 

3,100 
3,500 
3,000* 

3,000 
3,340 
3,413 
3,000 
3,700 
1,5« 
3,107 
1,758 
1,758 
1,760 
1,060 
3,537 
3,500 
3,400 
1,380 

000 
3,500 
3,400 
1,«0 
1,300 
4,300 
3,000 

1,830 
8,500 
1,500 

Vooo 

7,680 
6^600 

6^000 
6^000 
5^100 
8,600 
4^000 

5^000 
8^000 
4,800 
4,500 
3,000 
8,000 

4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
8,500 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
3,600 
4,800 


Supervisor  of— Continued. 

UngTided classes 84,000 

Girls' activities 4,000 

ICedi.  drawing  and  man.  tr 4,000 

Domesticarts 4,000 

Domestic  sdenoe 4,000 

Industrial  training 4,000 

Phy.edneatkmhighsch. 4,000 

Boys' athletics 4,000 

Sevenasst.sui»r.  physical  ed.,  each 2,500 

Twoasst.  snpr.  nmslc,  each 2,500 

Foot  asst.snpr.  art,  each 2,500 

Two  a8St.supr.  penmanship,  each 2,500 

Four asst. snpr. English,  each 2;500 

Three  assit.  snpr.  kindergarten,  each 3;500 

Four  asst.  snpr.  spedal  ed.,  each 2;500 

Two dist. attendance  officers, each 3,000 

Two  dist.  attendance  officers,  each 2;500 

Attendance  officer 1,710 

Business  manager 5^100 

Two  derkB  (chief  derks),  each 8,000 

Onederk(chiefderk) 2;  400 

Onederk  (chief  derk) 1,380 

Twoderks  (chief  derk8),eadi 1,680 

Onederk. 2,000 

Oaederk. 2;100 

Two  derks,  eadi. 1,740 

Onederk 1,030 

Seven  clerks,  each 1,560 

Sevan  derks,each 1,500 

Flvederk8,eaeh 1,440 

Onederk 1,380 

Three  derks, each 1,890 

Twoderk8,eadi. 1,900 

Twoclerks,each. 1,080 

Onederk 1,030 

Onestenographer. 3,040 

Two  stenographers,  each 1,800 

Ftvestenographer8,eadi 1,680 

Two  stenographers,  each. 1,500 

Two  stenogr^hers,  each. 1,440 

Two'stenographer8,each. 1,830 

FALL  BIVSBflCAiS. 

Superintendent. 5,000 

Assistaiit  superintendent 3,400 

Primary  supervisor 2;  160 

Primary  supervisor 3,280 

Supervisor  of— 

Household  arts 2,130 

Drawing 2,880 

Assistant 2,000 

Reading 2,400 

Physical  training 2,400 

Asdstant 1,520 

Music 2,880 

Secretary 2,200 

Seven  att«idance  officers,  each 1,800 

Supplyderk 1,300 

Stenographer 1,600 

Stenographer 1,100 

Stenographer 300 

aerk 1,200 

aerk 1,100 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  lOOfiOO  population — Continued. 


HOUSTON,  TEX. 


Soperintendent 

Soperintcndent  of  hygiene 

Business  TefXTBOBiitBtive,  school  board 

Soperlnteodent  of« 

Music. 

Intennediate  grades 

Prfinary  grides 

Pomnanship 

Art. 

Manual  traintaig 

Domesticscienoe 

Seentary  to  superintendent 

fiecretary  to  business  lepfesentattre 

fiecvstary  to  manual  training  dlractor 

Assistant  in  superintendent's  oiPce 

Manager  of  bee  textbooks 

Four  nunes,  each. 

(Ten  othtf  nmaee  employed^  but  salary 
paid  by  the  dty  or  by  prtrate  organlia- 


INDUNArOUS,  miK 


Supcftotoident  of  schools. 

Assistant  to  superintendent 

Piiector,dept.  of  ref.  and  research 

I>lfector,TocatiooaleducatioQ 

High  school  principal 

High  sdiodi  principal 

HIghsdiodlprincipaL 

Principal,  normal  trdningsdiool 

Five  district  superintendents,  each 

One  district  superintendent 

One  district  superintendent 

I>iiect(n'of— 

|f  iwwiyl  ^ff^inffig 

Music 

Physical  edoca.  and  school  hygiene ... . 

Art  instruction 

flebodhmches 

Handwriting 

Oupei  V  iaor  of  sewing. 

Supervisor  of  cocking ^ 

Director  of  attendance  department 

Four  attendance  oiBoers,  each 

One  attendance  ofBoer 

Two  attendance  offlcers^eadi 

One  attendance  ofBoer 

One  attendance  oiDoer 

Director,  business  department 

Assistant,  business  director 

Superintendent  of  supply 

Superintendent,  buildings  and  grounds 

Attorney 

Deputy  auditor. 

County  treasurer— by  city 

Secretary  to  supt 

Two  stenographers,  each 

One  stenographer 

One  clerk  to  superintendent 

Oneclerk 

One  clerk. 


16,000 
4,200 
8,000 

2,400 
2,700 
2,700 
2,500 
2,000 
2,700 
2,100 
1,820 
1,820 
1,080 
870 
2,180 
1,200 


8,000 
4,500 
8,000 
5,000 
4,800 
4,500 
4,800 
3,200 
8,000 
4,000 
8,000 

8,500 
3,500 
3,800 
8,800 
8,000 
3,000 
2,300 
2,200 
3,000 
1,500 
1,400 
1,000 
1,700 
1,870 
8,000 
5,000 
2,400 
3,500 
2,500 
2,100 
1,500 
1,800 
1,300 
1,100 
1,808 
1,400 
1,300 


xiRSKT  crrr,  n.  j. 


Superintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  superintendents  of  schools 

Secretary 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Supervisor  of  methods  in  primary  dept 

Suptfvisor  of  methods  in  grammar  dept. . . 
Assist,  supt.,  grammar  and  primary  dept. . 

Director  of  vocal  music 

Assistant  directors  of  vocal  music. 

Supervisor  of— 

Classei  for  pupils  mentally  defective. . . 

Drawing 

Physical  training 

Instmctloo  of  pupUsdefectivein  speech 

Director,  manual  tr.  and  domestic  sc 

Chief  attendance  officer 

Assistant  attendance  officer. 

Sixteen  assistant  attendance  offioen,  eaCh . 
Three  assistant  attendance  officers,  each .. . 

Chief  clerk  attendance  department 

Two  clerks,  each 

DiiiBOtor,  medical  inspection 

Fourteen  assistant  medical  inspeetoOiiach. 
Fourteennorses,  medical  depaitment,each . 

Woman  medical  inspector 

Medical  department  clerk. 

Medical  department  clerk 

Director  of  dental  hygiene 

Five  dentists,  each 

Six  dental  nurses,  each 

Dental  department  clerk « 

Secretary  of  board  of  education 

Clerk,  office  of  secretary 

Clerk,  office  of  secretary 

Four  clerks,  office  of  secretary,  each 

Inspector  of  repairs.... 

Clerk  to  inspector  of  repairs 

Inspector  of  buildings 

Three  inspectors  of  buildings,  each. 


KANSAS  cnr,  KAm. 


Superintendent  of  schoob.. 

Director,  continuation  schools 

Four  district  supervisors,  eadi 

One  special  supervisor 

Four  special  supervisors,  each 

Two  stenographers,  each 

One  stenographer 

One  attendance  officer 

Three  attendance  officers,  each 

Clerk,  board  of  education 

Bookkeeper 

Switchboard  operator , 

Stenographer 

Superintendent,  buildings  and  grounds. 

Purchasing  agent 

Chief  engineer 

Bookkeeper 

Supply  clerk 


810,500' 
5,400 
3,400 
2,200 
1,986 
1,888 
3,000 
3,500 
3,100 
8,800 
8,100 

2,800 
4,100 
8,800 
2,600 
4,100 
2,800 
2,500 
1,800 
1,600 
1,800 
1,500 
2,500 
.  800 
1,820 
1,200 

a,ooo 

1,500 
2,240 
1,200 
1,320 
1,500 
4,2S0 
2,000 
1,800 
1,500 
2,700 
1,500 
2,500 
2,200 


8^000 
4,000 
2,760 
2,388 
2,208 
1,800 
1,140 
1,560 
1,125 
3,000 
1,800 
1,320 
1,020 
3,000 
2,400 
2,100 
1,680 
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Salaries  in  detail/or  cities  of  over  100,000  popuXation — CoDtinued. 


KANSAS  cmr,  KANS.— continued. 

Stenographer 11,500 

Architect 1,200 


KANSAS  OTT,  MO. 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

District  superintendent 

District  superintendent , 

Director  of— 

Vocational  education 

Research 

Primary-kindergarten 

Assistant  director  of  research 

Psychologist 

Secretary  to  superintendent 

Clerk,  compulsory  education 

Pay-roll  clerk 

Onestenographer  and  clerk 

One  stenographer  and  clerk 

Three  stenographers  and  clerks,  each 

LOS  ANGBLBS,  CALIF. 

Superintendent 

Deputy  superintendent 

Firstassistant  superintendent 

Second  assistant  superintendent 

Third  assistant  superintendent 

Fourth  assistant  superintendent 

Assistant  to  superintendent ^ 

Assignment  secretary 

Two  clerks,  eadi 

One  clerk .* 

Two  clerks,  eadi 

Three  stenographers,  each 

Junior  clerk 

Chauffeur 

Chief  telephone  operator 

Three  assistant  telephone  operators,  each.. 
Evening  telq>hone  operator 


Buaineu  Manager't  DepmtmenL 
Business  manager's  office: 

Business  manager 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Stenographer 

Clerk 

Chauffeur 

Supply  department: 

Supply  derk '... 

Assistant  to  supply  clerk 

Requisition  clerk 

Head  stock  a nd  record  clerk 

Sten(^;rapher  and  clerk 

Clerk 

Stenographer  and  clerk 

Stenographer  and  clerk 

Filing  derk 

Two  stock  record  derks,  each 

Receiving  derk 

Shipping  do'k 

Six  stock  derks,  each 

Janitor 


7,500 
4,740 
4,620 
3,780 
3,720 

4,740 
4,960 
3,800 
2,640 
3,000 
2,100 
2,100 
1,800 
1,440 
1,320 
1,200 


8,000 
4,800 
4,600 
4,600 
4,200 
4,200 
2,400 
2,238 
1,500 
1,440 
1,320 
1,320 
1,025 
1,500 
1,200 
1,140 
300 


5,000 
2,220 
2,100 
1,320 
1,320 
1,500 

2,220 
1,680 
1,500 
1,500 
1,440 
1,200 
1,200 
1,080 
1,080 
1,200 
1,560 
1,560 
1,200 
1,320 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALI7.— Continued. 

Purdiasuig  department: 

Chief  derk $1,920 

Stenographer  and  derk 1,380 

Stenographer  and  derk 1,320 

aerk 1.200 

Stenographer  and  derk 1,200 

Tdephone  operator 1,200 

Military  equipment  division: 

Stock  derk 1,280 

Hdper 1,080 

aerk 2,100 

Shop  department: 

aerk 2,380 

Four  district  foremen,  each 2,160 

Yard  foreman 2^160 

Chief  dectridan 2,160 

Stenographer 1,320 

Might  watchman 1,320 

Five  truck  drivers,  each 1,440 

Clock  and  bell  foreman 1,920 

Secretary's  office: 

Secretary 3,900 

Assistant  secretary 2;i60 

Chief  derk 2;  160 

Bookkeeper 1,680 

Two  minute  derks,  each 1,500 

Correspondence  derk 1,500 

Five stoiographers  and  derks,  each. . .  1, 320 

aerk 1,140 

Auditor's  office: 

Auditor 3,900 

Deputyauditor 2,220 

Assistant  to  deputy  auditor 1,680 

Five  senior  bookkeepers,  each 1,680 

Two  Junior  bookkeepers,  eadi 1,380 

Four  assistant  bookkeepers,  each 1,200 

Senior  stenographer 1,320 

Twojunior8tenogr^>her8,each 1,200 

Demandderk 1,320 

Counter  derk 1,200 

Timekeeper 1,260 

Bookkeeping  machine  operator 1,025 

Messenger  and  typist 900 

Compulsory  education  and  chUd-weUare 
department: 

Director 3,600 

Assistant  director 2;400 

Division  supervisor 2^040 

Chief  attendance  offioer a^ooo 

Twdve  attendance  officers,  each 920 

Clerk 1,380 

Clerk 1,140 

Two  derks,  each i,020 

Department  of  psychology  and  educational 
reseeidi: 

Director 3,600 

Assistant  director 2,964 

Secretary 1,320 

Clerk l,20a 

Health  and  devek^ment  department: 

Director 3,900 

Nine  physicians,  each 2,6fl> 

Four  denUsts,  each S^fllft 
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Sakaries  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  100,000  population — Continued. 


LO0  ▲NOELBS,  CALOT.— OOHtlliaed. 

Health  and  development  dcpartment'-oon. 

Eleven  senkx'nuraes,  each 

Three  Joniornarsee,  each 

Clerk 

Matron 

Dental  assistant 

Dental  assistant 

Department  of  part-time  instruction: 

Director 

Two  coordinators,  each 

Elementary  school  library: 

Supervising  Ubrarian 

Two  assistuit  librarians,  each 

Assistant  librarian 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Supervisor  of— 

Home  economics 

Drawing 

Physical  training 

Vocational  training 

Immigration 

Kindergarten 

Manual  arts  (sloyd) 

Music 

Orchestra 

Nature  study 

Penmanship 

Modem  languages 

Agriculture 

Cardboard  construction 

Primary  manual  arts 

Forty-three  assistant  supervisors,  each. 

Five  derks,  eadi 

L0U1SVILLX,  KT. 

Superintendent 

Secretary  to  superintendent 

Stenographer 

Stonogr^>her 

Librarian - 

Telephone  operator 


LO WILL,  MASS. 


Soperlnteodent  of  schools — 

Clerk 

aerk 

Attendance  officer 

Attendance  officer 

Attendance  officer 

Attendance  officer 

Clerk,  attendance  office 

Business  agent 

Clerk,  business  agent's  office. 
Stock  clerk 


$1,440 

i.sao 

1,200 

1,200 

060 

1,020 

8,600 
8,800 

9^400 

l,5fl0 

1,620 

960 

720 

8,840 
8,840 
8,840 
8,840 
3,840 
3,840 
3,840 
3,840 
3,840 
3,840 
3,840 
3,840 
3,840 
3,600 
3,600 
2,964 
1,200 


fi^OOO 
2,400 
1,606 
936 
1,140 
1,020 


5^000 
1,400 
1,000 

a;  000 

2,400 
2,000 
1,800 
1,200 
3»lClb 
1,200 
1,600 


Superintendent 6^000 

Supervisors,  each. 1,980 

Attendance  officers,  each ^ 1,320 

Secretary  to  school  board 3,00|3 

Secretary  to  superintendent  of  sdiools...  1,620 

Ctarks  (average  salary) 1,200 


MILWAUKKE,  WIS. 

Superintendent  of  sdiools. 88^000 

Asst.  supt.  of  schools 6^000 

Asstsupt.  of  schools  (primary  dept.) ^620 

Assistant  to  superintendent 8^840 

Supervisor  of — 

Industrial  education ^fiOO 

Street  trades 3^760 

Attendance 8^840 

Director  of— 

Drawing 8,840 

Elementary  manual  training 8,840 

Household  arts 8^840 

Music: 8,840 

Special  classes 8,480 

Social  centers 2,760 

Supervisor  of  physical  training 8,840 

Secretary-business  manager 7,200 

Auditor 3,840 

Supply  derk 8»8« 

Asst.  to  supt.  (extension  dept.) 4,200. 

AthleUc  director 2,760 

MINNKAPOU8,  MINN. 

Superintendent  of  schools 8,000 

Assistant  superintendent  (Instructional). . .  4,  fiOO 

Assistant  superintendent  (instructional). . .  4, 000 

Assistant  superintendent  (industrial) 4,500 

Assistant  superintendent  (business) 6»000 

Assistant  superintendent  (office) 3,600 

Supervisor  of— 

Evening  and  summer  schools 2,600 

Domestic  science  and  lunch  room...;..  2,600 

Drawing 2,760 

Music 8»200 

Manual  training ^300 

Penmanship 2,200 

Subnormals-mental  examinations 2,300 

Blind 1,860 

Physkal  education 3,300 

Director,  attendance  and  guidance 3,000 

Director,  American  fsation 2,700 

Special  teacher  of— 

Drawing 2,333 

Home  economics 2,288 

Physical  education 2,fi00 

Physk»l  education 2,068 

General  department: 

Secretary  to  superintendent 2,400 

Asst.  secretary,  board  of  education 2,000 

librarian 1,800 

Mail  and  supply  derk 960 

Telephone  operator 1, 200 

Telephone  operator  (assistant) 840 

Civil  service  record  clerk 1,600 

Infarmatknderk l,cao 

Page 810 

Page 720 

Educational    department     (instructional 
division): 

Stenographer  to  superintendent 1,680 

Stenographer  to  supervisors 1,040 

Stenographer-derk 900 

Chief  derk 1,920 
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MiNNKAPOLis,  loinf.— cootinoed. 

Edooational  department  (iostructlonal 
division)— Continued . 

Records  of  substitute  teadiers n,440 

Special  activities  derk 1,200 

Clerk,  teachers'  applications 1,200 

Clerk,  hygiene  and  physical  education. .  1, 380 

Clerk,  flies 960 

Attendance  and  guidance  division: 

Supervising  attendance  officer -1,700 

Two  attendance  oflksers,eadi 1,400 

Two  attendance  officers,  each 1,350 

VocatkMialguklance 2,658 

Vocational  guklance :..  2;040 

Vocationalguidance 1,560 

Vocational  gmdanoe 1,320 

Supervising  census  ctork 1,440 

Censusclerk 1,200 

Censusderk 1,200 

Censusderk 1,140 

Two  census  derks,  each 1,060 

Absenteedesk 1,200 

Absenteedesk 1,140 

SUtistidan I,g00 

Stenographer 1,080 

Stenographer  (guidance) 1,320 

Stenographer  (physical  education  and 

hygiene) 1,020 

Finance  department: 

Auditor.... 3,300 

Two  accountants,  eadi 1,680 

PayroUsderk 1,920 

Payrolls  clerk  (assistant) 1,020 

Stenographer 1,380 

Business  department: 

Assistant  business  superintendent 2,400 

Secretary  to  business  superintendent...  1,500 

Statistk^eng.,realest.,ins 2,100 

Purchase  requisition  derk 2,100 

Bookkeeper 1,200 

Bookkeeper  (lunch  rooms) 1,500 

Stenographer  (purchase  requisitions) . .  1, 320 

Stenographer  (work  orders) 1,200 

Stenographer 1,280 

Textbook  derk 1,200 

Textbook  derk 1,140 

Invoke  derk 1,880 

Invoice  derk 1,440 

Invoice  derk 1,140 

Cost  records  derk 1,280 

Stock  record  derk 1,140 

Stock  adjustment  derk 1,380 

FUederk *. 1,080 

One  derk 1,140 

Three  clerks,  each 1,020 

One  derk  (lunch  rooms) 900 

Bureau  of  buildings  di\1si(Hi: 

Building  inspector 2,220 

Architectural  engineer 3,600 

Architectural  designer 2,700 

Senior  architectural  draftsman 2,700 

Three  architectural  draftsmen,  each...  2,010 

Two  architectural  draftsmen,  each. 1,980 

One  architectural  draftsman. 1,920 

One  architectural  draftsman 1,680 

One  architectural  draftsman. 1,620 


MnrNKAPOUs,  MiKN— continued. 

Bureau  of  buildings  division— Continued. 

One  architectural  draftsman. 

Mechanical  engineer 

Two  mechanical  draftsmen,  each 

Structural  draftsman 

Structural  draftsman 

Structural  draftsman 

Stenographer 

Buildings  and  repair  division: 

Operating  engineer 

Supervisor  of  buildings 

Foreman  of  grounds 

Service  investigator 

Service  inspector 

Accountant 

PayroUsderk 

StoDOgrapher 

Stenographer 

Telephone  operator 

Clerk 

File  derk 

Supply  division: 

Stores  keeper 

Assistant  stores  keeper 

Stenographer 

Typist 

Two  dorks,  eadi 

Stock  derk 

Utility  man 


NASHVILLE,  TENM. 


SI,  380 
3,600 
1,920 
2,220 
1,980 
1,860 
1,380 

2,700 
3,600 
2,220 
1,800 
1,920 
1,680 
1,260 
1,320 
9G0 
900 
1,060 
1,060 

2,400 
1,440 
1,140 
960 
1,020 
1,200 
1,200 


Superintendent  of  schoob 4,800 

Supervisor  of  vocal  music 1,700 

Supervisor  of  writing  and  drawing 1,700 

Two  academic  supervisors,  each 1,500 

Assistant  supervisor,  writing  and  drawing.  1, 100 

Supervisor,  grade  woii[  (colored) 1,200 

Business  manager 3, 000 

Cleric  and  stenographer 1,440 

Clerk  and  stenographer 960 

Clerk  and  tetephone  operator 900 

Custodian  of  supplies 1,020 

Janitor 540 

Truck  driver 720 

Chief  medical  inspector 1,250 

Two  assistant  medical  inspectors,  each 1,100 

Assistant  medical  inspector  (colored) 450 

Attendance  officer 1,440 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Superintendent 10,000 

Three  assistant  superintendents,  each 4,900 

Oiie  assistant  superintendent 4,700 

One  assistant  supenntendent 4,500 

Clerk  to  superintendent. 4,200 

Director  of  manual  arts 3,900 

Supervisor  of— 

Manual  training  (grammar) 2,700 

Manual  training  (primary) 2,600 

Drawing.*. 2,900 

Drawing  (alternating schools) 2,500 

Domesticart 2,960 

Domestic  science 9;900 

Musie  (alternating  Mhoob) 9;700 
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mciTABK,  N.  J.— contiiiued. 

Supervisor  of— Contlnaed. 

Physical  education 13,900 

Athletics  (tiigh  and  elementary  schools)  3.000 

Penmanship 2,900 

Binet  schools  and  classes 2,900 

Oeneral  supervisor 3,200 

Director  of  music 3.200 

Assistant  supervisor  of— 

Drawing 2,400 

Drawing 2,000 

Domestic  art 2,600 

Domesticart 2,400 

Music 2,600 

Music 2,000 

Music 1,800 

Physical  training,  2  each 2,800 

Physical  trammg,  2  each 2,600 

Onederk. 1,920 

Onederk 1.740 

Two  clerks,  each 1,440, 

Three  clerks,  each 1,140 

Two  clerks,  each 1,020 

Onederk. 960 

Onederk 900 

Two  clerks,  each. 840 

Onederk. 660 

Onederk 480 

Supervisor  of  attendance 4,020 

Assistant  supervisor  of  attendance 3,000 

Attendance  officers: 

One  officer 2,000 

Four  officers,  each 1,700 

Oneoffioer 1,640 

Four  officers,  each 1.460 

Seven  officers,  each 1.400 

One  officer 1,340 

Three  officers,  each 1,280 

Two  officers,  each 1,200 

One  officer 1,080 

Onederk 1,020 

Onederk 900 

Two  derks,  each 840 

Supervisor  of  medical  inspection 3,000 

Assistant  supervisor  of  medical  inspection .  1. 700 

Psych^ogist 3,500 

Assistant  psychdogist 1,680 

Assistant  psychdogist 1,000 

Assistant  ophthalmdogist 1,140 

Two  dentists,  each 1,020 

Seven  medical  inspectors,  each 7.'i0 

Sanitary  inspector 1,440 

Fifteen  nurses,  each 1,720 

One  nurse 1,660 

One  nurse 1,600 

Four  nurses,  each 1,480 

Three  nurses,  each 1,420 

Three  nurses,  each 1,360 

Two  clerks,  each. 1,020 

Onederk 840 

Business  manager's  department: 

Business  manager 9,000 

Assistant  business  manager 3,600 

Secretary  to  business  manager 3,000 

Buikling  inspector 3,000 


NEWABK,  N.  j.—continued. 

Business  manager's  department— Contd. 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Stenographer 

Two  drivers,  each 

Supply  department: 

Superintendent  of  supplies 

Assistant  superintendent  of  suppUes. . 

Supervisor  of  equipment 

Onederk 

Two  derks,  each 

Onederk 

Onederk 

Onederk 

Two  derks,  each 

Three  derks,  each 

Onederk 

Two  derks,  each 

Onederk 

Onederk 

Secretary's  office: 

Secretary,  board  of  education 

Assistant  secretary , 

Counsel 

Onederk 

Onederk 

Onederk 

Onederk 

Two  derks,  each 

Two  derks,  each 

Onederk 

Onederk 

Telephone  operator , 


NEW  BEDFOBD, 


Superintendent  of  schools 

Secretary  to  superintendent 

Two  derks  to  superintendent,  efidi 

One  derk  to  superintendent 

Onederk  to  superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent  of  schools. ...',. 

Grade  supervisor 

Supervisor  of— 

Instrumental  music 

Vocal  music 

Two  assistants,  each 

Drawing 

Two  assistants,  each 

Manual  training 

Three  assistants,  each 

Cooking , 

Two  assistants,  each 

Sewing 

Five  assistants,  each 

Physical  training 

Assistant 

School  nurses 

Three  assistants,  each 

Americanization  (part-time) 

Department  mechanic 

Director  of  Americanisatiim  (part  time) . 

Director  of  continuation  schools 

Three  derks,  each 


SI,  600 

900 

420 

1,196 

1,240 

4,800 

3,000 

2,600 

2,000 

1,020 

1,600 

1,440 

1,400 

1,140 

1,020 

1,000 

900 

840 

420 

6,000 

3,600 

4,000 

2,100 

1,920 

1,820 

1,020 

960 

780 

540 

420 

1,320 


5,500 
1,716 
1,300 
036 
780 
3,600 
2,860 

3,200 
2,975 
1,800 
2,975 
1,800 
2,850 
1,700 
1,850 
1,700 
1,860 
1,700 
2,600 
1,700 
1,661 
1,560 
2,200 
2,060 

400 
3,600 

780 
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Salaries  in  detail  far  cities  of  over  100,000  population — Continued. 


NEW  BEDFOBD,  1IASS— conUnued 

Specialist  for  eyesight  classes  (part  time)... 
Director  of  community  centers. 

Two  supervis(M9,  each 

One  assistant  supervisor 

One  assistant  supervisor 

Clerk 

NIW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Superintendent 

Three  assistant  superintendents,  each 

Supervisor  of— 

Music 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Drawing 

Assistant 

Penmanship 

Kindergarten. 

Sewing 

Two  assistants,  each 

Two  assistants,  each 

One  assistant 

One  assistant 

Physical  training 

Elementary  science  (part  time) 

Subnormal  department 

Cooking 

Cooking,  two  at 

Cooking,  three  at 

Cooking,  two  at 

Shopwork,  four  at 

Shopwork,  one  at 

Shopwork,  one  at 

Shopwork,  two  at 

Two  truant  ofllcers  (paid  by  police  dept.). 
Health  inspectors,  nurses,  dentists,  etc. 

(paid  by  health  dept.). 
Supply  clerk 

Stenographer 

Clerk 

Superintendent  of  buildings 

Stenographer  and  clerk 

Secretary 

Assistant  secretary 

Stenographer  and  clerk 

Bookkeeper 

Pay-roll  clerk. 

BiU  clerk 

Telephone  operator 

Office  boy 

Superintendent's  clerks: 

Secretary 

Stenographer  and  clerk 

Clerk 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Superintendent 

First  assistant 

Second  assistant 

Medical  Inspect  or 

Assistant  medical  inspector.. 

Nurse 

Nurse 


SI,  000 
4,000 
2,250 
1,800 
1,000 
780 


5,000 
3,1»50 

2,650 
l,ft5P 
1,525 
2,750 
1,650 
2,650 
2,100 
1,850 
1,750 
1,500 
1,250 
1,150 
2,650 
500 
2,100 
1,500 
1,600 
1,250 
1,050 
1,900 
1,700 
1,650 
1,600 


2,750 
1,000 

900 
3,250 

900 
3,550 
2,000 
1,500 
1,500 
1,400 
1,400 
1,000 


2,100 

1,200 

900 


8,000 
4,500 
4,000 
2,400 
1,920 
1,500 
1,920 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.— oontimied. 

Attendance  officer 

Assistant  attendance  officer 

Assistant  attendance  officer 

Physical  training  supervisor 

Assistants 

Assistant 

Clerks  and  stenographers,  $1,080  to  $1,680. 

Secretary  < 

Inspector  * 

Bookkeeper  < 

Assistant  inspector  < 

Clerks  and  stenographers,*  $900  to  $1,980. 


$2,700 
1,680 
1,500 
3,240 
2,640 
2,160 

5,400 
3,900 
3,600 
2,520 


NEW  TORE,  N.  Y. 

Supervising  force: 

Superintendent 12,000 

Eight  associate  superintendents,  each . .  8, 250 

District  superintendent 7,600 

Twenty-six   district   superintendents, 

each 6,600 

Seven  examiners,  each 7,700 

Director  of— 

Reference,  research,  and  statistics.  7,000 

Attendance 7,700 

Assistant 5,500 

Lectures 6,600 

Assistant 4,500 

Art 5,500 

Drawing 5,500 

Speech  improvement 5,000 

Music 5,500 

Assistant 4,275 

Kindergartens 5,000 

Two  assistants,  each 3,780 

Sewing,  two  each 5,000 

Cooking 5,000 

Assistant 3,780 

Physical  training 5,500 

Oneassistant 5,500 

Three  assistants,  each 4,500 

RecreaUonal  activities 7,000 

Vocational  acUvities 7,500 

Evening  and  continuation  schools .  7, 000 

Modem  languages  in  high  schools..  5,500 

High-school  organization .*  5,500 

Assistant  director  of  manual  training. .  4, 500 
Five  inspectors  oi  publio-school  ath- 
letics, each 3,300 

Superintendent  of  libraries 5,000 

Library  assistant 2,100 

Two  physicians  to  examine  teaching 

applicants,  each 2,600 

Two  assistant  directcn^  of  educational 

hygiene,  each 4,500 

Inspector  of  playgrounds  and  recreation 

centers 2,760 

Inspector  of  ungraded  classes 6,000 

Two  assistants,  each 3,780 

Two   medical   inspectors  of  ungraded 

classes,  each 3,600 

Inspector  of  classes  for  the  blind 3,780 

Two  supervisors  of  continuation  classes, 

each 3,360 


*  OfBctn  and  employees  directly  responsible  to  board  of  education. 
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SdlaHea  in  detaU/or  cities  of  over  100,000  population — Continued. 


NEW  TOBK,  N.  T.— conttnoed. 

Office  of  superintendent  of  schools: 

Chief  clerk. 

One  clerk. 

Two  clerks,  each 

One  clerk 

Seven  clerks,  each 

Ten  clerks,  each 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Three  clerks,  each 

Five  clerks,  each 

Clerk 

Three  clerks,  each 

Clerk 

Three  clerks,  each 

Foot  stenographers,  each 

Two  stenographers,  each 

Three  stenographers,  each. 

Three  stenographers,  each 

Three  stenographers,  each 

Three^tenographers,  each 

Eighteen  stenograi^iiers,  each 

Twelve  stenographers,  each. 

One  stenographer 

Two  typewriter  copyists,  each 

One  typewriter  copyist 

Mechanical  draftsman 

Printer  for  the  blind. 

Board  of  examiners: 

aerk. 

Clerk. 

Clerk. 

Two  clerks,  each 

Twoc]erks,each 

Six  clerks,  each 

aerk 

Two  stenographers,  each 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Two  stenographers,  each 

Bureau  of  reference,  research,  and  statistics: 

Clerk 

Two  clerks,  each 

Two  clerks,  each 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Three  clerks,  each 

Four  clerks,  each 

Clerk 

Three  clerks,  each 

Clerk 

Stoiographer 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Typewriter  copyist 

Typewriter  copyist 

Statistician. 

Statistician. 


$4,500 
5,500 
4,800 
3,312 
2,820 
2,&40 
2,262 
2,106 
1,950 
1,482 
1,326 
1,170 
1.014 
858 
702 
2,820 
2,640 
2,262 
2,106 
1,950 
1,794 
1,482 
1,326 
1,170 
1,326 
1,014 
2,106 
2,106 

3,600 
2,640 
2,262 
2,106 
1,950 
1,326 
702 
2,820 
2,640 
2,262 
1,950 
1,794 
1,326 

3,628 
2,640 
2,106 
1,950 
1,794 
1,638 
1,482 
1,326 
1,014 
858 
702 
1,950 
1,794 
1,482 
1,326 
1,170 
1,170 
1,014 
3,312 
2,820 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.— continued. 

Bureau  of  reference,  research,  and  statis- 
tics—Continued. 

StaUstlcian $2,262 

Six  tabulating-machine  operators,  each.  1 ,  482 

Tabulating-machine  operator 1, 170 

Bureau  of  attendance: 

Chief  attendance  ofl9cer 4,752 

Two  division  supervising  attendance 

ofiOoers,  each 3,672 

Twenty-five  district  attendance  <^cers, 

each 2,808 

One  district  attendance  ofl9cer 2,680 

Seventy-nine  attendance  officers,  each .  1, 690 

Fifty-one  attendance  officers,  each 1, 820 

Twelve  attendance  officers,  each 1, 950 

Eight  attendance  officers,  each 2, 080 

Four  attendance  officers,  each 2,210 

Ninety-nine  attendance  officers,  each . .  2, 340 

One  clerk 2,540 

Four  clerks,  each 2, 106 

Two  clerks,  each 1,950 

Five  clerks,  each 1, 794 

Eight  clerks,  each 1,482 

Twenty-nine  clerks,  each 1,326 

Three  clerks,  each 1,170 

Ten  clerks,  each 1,014 

One  clerk 858 

Thirty-nine  clerks,  each 702 

Stenographer 2,820 

Stenographer 1,794 

Stenographer 1,482 

Stenographer 1,326 

Telephone  switchboard  operator 1,482 

Offices  of  district  superintendents: 

Three  clerks,  each 2,106 

Six  stenographers,  each 1, 950 

Twelve  stenographers,  each 1,794 

One  stenographer 1,482 

One  stenographer 1, 170 

Teachers' council:  Clerk 2,106 

Bureau  of  buildings: 

Superintendent  of  buildings 11,000 

Five  deputy  superintendents  of  build- 
ings, each 6, 500 

One  deputy  superintendent  of  build- 
ing   6,500 

Sanitary  assistant 6,600 

Assistant  chief,  sanitary  division 4, 000 

Chief  of  electrical  division 6, 500^ 

Assistant  chief,  electrical  division 4, 200* 

Chief  of  furniture  division 4,500 

Assistant  chief ,  furniture  division 4,000 

Engineer 3,528 

Assistant  engineer 4,000 

Assistant  engineer 4,320 

One  clerk 6,500 

One  clerk 3,528 

One  clerk 2,820 

Two  clerks,  each 2,640 

Two  clerks,  each 2,262 

One  clerk 2,106 

One  clerk 1,326 

One  clerk 1, 170 

One  clerk : 1,014 

Six  clerics,  each Jf* 
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Salaries  in  detail /or  cities  of  over  100,000  population— Continued, 


XKW  YORK,  N.  T.— cootinoed. 

Bureaa  of  baUdings— Cootinued. 

One  stenographer S2,820 

Two  steograpbers,  each 2,640 

FiTe  stenographers,  eadi 2,382 

One  stenographer 2,106 

One  stenographer 1,950 

Three  stenographers,  each 1,794 

Four  stenographers,  each 1,482 

One  stenographer 1,326 

Tjrpewriting  copyist 1,326 

Telephone  switchboard  operator 1, 482 

Telephone  switchboard  operator.- 1 ,  325 

Messenger 2,202 

One  architectural  draftsman 4,000 

Nine  architectural  draftsmen,  eadi 3, 528 

Seven  architectural  draftsmen,  eadi...  3,312 
Forty-four    architectural    draftsmen, 

each 2,820 

Four  architectural  draftsmen,  each 2,610 

Eleven  architectural  draftsmen,  each . .  2, 470 

Two  architectural  draftsmen,  each 2, 106 

Nineteen  architectural  draftsmen, each.  1, 638 

One  mechanical  draftsman 2,820 

One  mechanical  draftsman 2,470 

Two  mechanical  draftsmen,  each 2,282 

Nine  structural  steel  draftsmen,  each . .  2, 820 

Five  structural  steel  draftsmen,  each . .  2, 470 

Eleven  Junior  draftsmen,  each 1,794 

One  Junior  draftsman 1,482 

Eighteen  Junior  draftsmen,  each 1,170 

Six  general  inspectors,  each 3,528 

Three  general  inspectors,  repairs,  each..  3,528 

One  general  inspector,  repairs 3,096 

One  inspector,  iron  and  steel  construc- 

Uon 3,528 

One  inspector,  carpentry 2,820 

Seven  electrical  inspectors,  each 2,820 

Two  electrical  inspectors,  each 1,950 

One  inspector  of  electrical  conductors . .  2, 820 

Two  furniture  inspectors,  each 2,820 

Four  Inspectors  of  masonry,  each 2,820 

Thirty-four  inspectors  of  masonry  and 

carpentry,  each. 2,820 

One  inspector  of  masonry  and  carpen- 
try   2,262 

One  inspector  of  masonry  and  carpen- 
try...,   1,950 

Two  inspectors  of  masonry  and  carpen- 

try.each 942 

One  inspector  of  painting 2,820 

Four  inspectors  of  repairs,  each 2,820 

Two  Inspectors  of  repairs,  each 2,470 

Eleven  sanitary  inspectors,  each 2,820 

One  sanitary  inspector 2, 470 

One  sanitary  Inspector 1,950 

Laborer 1,794 

Photographer 2,262 

Expert  blueprinter 2,262 

Autotruck  driver 1,794 

Bureau  of  supplies: 

Superintendent  of  suppliee 9, 000 

Deputy  superintendent  of  supplies 4,000 

Two  clerks,  each 4,000 

Four  clerks,  each 3,312 


MEW  TOBK,  K.  T.— cootinued. 

Bureau  of  sappUea— Cootiniied. 

Five  clerks,  each 12,820 

Ten  clerks,  each 2,610 

Two  clerks,  each 2,282 

Four  clerks,  each 2,106 

Three  clerks,  each 1,950 

Nineteen  derks,  each 1,794 

Onederk. 1,638 

Two  clerks,  each 1,481 

Twenty  clerks,  each 1,326 

Two  clerks,  each 1,170 

Twenty-five  clerks,  each. 1,014 

Three  clerks,  each 856 

Onederk. 708 

One  stenographer 2,820 

One  stenographer 2,640 

Two  stenographers,  each 2,262 

Three  stenographers,  each 2,106 

Two  stenographers,  each l,79A 

Five  stenographers,  each 1,326 

One  stenographer 1,014 

Moon-Hopkins  machine  operator 1, 170 

Moon-Hopkins  machine  operator 1, 014 

Chemist 2,820 

Orderly 2,282 

Orderly 1,326 

Toolman 1,950 

One  storekeeper's  helper 1,794 

Four  storekeeper's  helptes,  each 1,950 

Fourteen  storekeeper's  helpers,  each ...  1, 482 

One  storekeeper's  helper 1,326 

One  laborer 1,794 

Nine  laborers,  each 1,482 

Two  laborers,  each 1,326 

One  laborer 858 

Nineteen  deaners,  each. 1,482 

Attendant 1,482 

Gymnasium  attendant 2,820 

Four  autotruck  drivers,  each 1,794 

Automobile  engineman. 2,106 

licensed  steam  boiler  fireman 2,106 

Fuel  engineer 4,500 

One  fuel  inspector 2,820 

Ten  fuel  inspectors,  each 2,640 

Bureau  of  finance: 

Auditor ^ 7,500 

Deputy  auditor 6,000 

Two  clerks,  each 4,200 

Onederk 4,000 

Two  clerks,  each 3,312 

Three  clerks;  each 2,820 

Three  clerks,  each 2,640 

8ixderks,each 2,262 

Seven  clerks,  each 2,106 

Five  clerks,  each 1,794 

Onederk 1,638 

Five  derks,  each 1,482 

Forty-flve  derks,  each. 1,326 

Four  derks,  each 1,170 

Onederk 1,014 

Onederk 858 

Five  derks,  each 702 

Bookkeeper 4,200 

Four  examiners  of  claims,  each 3,312 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  100,000  population — Contmued. 


NEW  TOBK,  Nf  T.-<:0Qtiim6d. 

Bureaa  of  flnanoe— Cootinoed. 

Stenognphcr $2,820 

Stenographer 1,326 

Onetypefrrltingoopyist 1,960 

Two  typowritiiig  copyists,  each 1,335 

Three  tabalatiiig-machiiie  operators, 

each 1,325 

Typewriter  aooonntant 1,482 

Office  of  the  secretary,  board  of  eduoatioii: 

Secretary 5,600 

Assistant  secretary 5,000 

Chlefclerk- 4,000 

Clerk 3.950 

Clerk 3,312 

Two  clerics,  each 2,820 

Clerk 1,050 

Clerk 1,482 

Clerk 1,325 

Two  clerics,  each 1,014 

Cleric 858 

Thiee  stenographers,  each 3,312 

Stenographer 2,820 

Two  stenograpben,  each 1,794 

Stenographer 1,482 

Typewriting  copyist 2,540 

Typewriting  copyist 1,794 

TtelephoDe-switchboard  operator 1,170 

Three  telephoDe-switchboard  operators, 

ea<ai. 1,482 

Messenger 2,252 

Chanibur 2,820 

Chaolfeur 1,482 

Qpofldential  secretary 3,812 

Confidential  secretary 2,540 

.Confidential  secretary 2,470 

Bmeaa  of  plant  operation: 

Superintendent  of  plant  operation 7, 600 

Chief  of  heating  and  ventilating  div . . .  5,600 
Aast.  chief  of  heating  and  ventilating 

div 4,200 

Sopervisor  of  Janitors. 3,500 

Three  assistant  supervisors  of  Janitors, 

ea<ai. 3,528 

Clerk 4,600 

Two  clerks,  each 2,540 

Clerk 1,794 

Cltfk 1,170 

Clerk 524 

Stenographer 2,105 

Three  stenographers,  each 1,325 

Assistant  engineer 3,500 

Assistant  engineer 3,528 

Mechanical  engineer 3,528 

Mechanical  draftsman 3,528 

Three  mechanical  draftsmen,  each 2,820 

Four  mechanical  draftsmen,  each 2,540 

Architectural  draftsman 2,820 

Architectural  draftsman 2,540 

Janior  draftsman 2,252 

Junior  draftsman 2,105 

Threejanlor  draftsmen,  each 1,794 

Heatisg  and  ventilating  inspector 3,312 


Hiw  TOBK,  N.  T.— continued. 

Bureau  of  plant  operation— Continued. 
Eleven  beating  and  ventilating  inspec- 
tors, each $2,820 

Inspector  of  boiler-pipe  covering 2,540 

Bureau  of  lectures: 

Stenographer 2,382 

Two  stenographers,  each 2,105 

Stenographer i,960 

Stenographer i,482 

Two  stenographers,  each 1,325 

Clerk 1,014 

Clerk 702 

Librarian 1,960 

NOBTOLK,  VA. 

Dlvlrion  superintendent 5,000 

Supervisor  of  instruction. 4,000 

Prfanary-kindergarten  supervisor 2,500 

Secretary,  school  board 1,800 

Auditor,  school  board 2,600 

Stenographer,  school  board  office 1,320 

Superintendent  of  buildings 8,000 

Vocational  director 8,300 

Assistant  vocational  director 1,725 

Supervisor  of — 

Art  department 1,025 

Penmanship 1,560 

Music  department 1,575 

Special  classes 1,800 

Director,  physical  training  department 2,200 

Attendance  oflicers: 

White 1,000 

Colored 650 

OAKLAND,  CAUP. 

Superintendent  of  sdiools. 10,000 

Two  assistant  superintendents  of  schools, 

each 5,600 

Secretary  to  superintendent 2,460 

Secretary-business  manager 4,500 

Assistant  business  manager 2,750 

Auditor 3,300 

Astronomer 3,060 

Detention  home  instructor 2,010 

Supervising  storekeeper 2,700 

Supervising  custodian 2,400 

Supervising  librarian 2,508 

Supervisor  of— 

Reports  and  information 2,040 

Speech  defects 2,820 

Twoassistantsupervisors  of  music,  each...  2,820 
Supervisor  of — 

Bands  and  orchestra  (}) 600 

Physical  education 2,840 

Two  assistants,  each 2,820 

Penmanship 2,820 

Kindergarten  and  primary  educat  ion . .  2, 820 

Supervisor  and  director,  patriotic  activities.  2,880 

Assistant  supervisor  of  manual  training 2, 820 

Two  assistant  supervisors  of  drawing, 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  citfea  of  over  lOOfiOO  popuZolion— Continued. 


OAKLAifD,  CALDT.— continued. 

Director  of— 

Health  and  sanitation 13,744 

Assistant 2,7fl0 

Citizenship 3,240 

Hcience(J) 1,980 

Assistant 1,440 

Boys' vocational  work 3,900 

Assistant  (I) 1,672 

Sodal  studies  (J) 1,620 

Home  economics  ($480  for  evening) 3,220 

Assistant  (i) 1,620 

Agriculture  (i) 1,425 

Physical  education  (}) 976 

Art 3,060 

Music 3,660 

Researrh  and  guidance  (}) 4,000 

Four  assistants,  each 2,820 

Attendance   (1350   Included   as   auto 

expense) 3,410 

Chief  attendance  ofllcer  (1350  for  auto) 2,750 

Four  assistant  attendance  officers  ($350  for 

auto),  each 2,090 

Accountant 2,400 

Two  assistant  aoooontants,  each 2,(M0 

Pay-roU  clerk. 2,400 

Bookkeeper 1,620 

Warrant  clerk 1,620 

Six  secretarial  stenographers,  each 1,620 

Nine  Junior  stenographers,  each 1,320 

Statistical  clerk. 1,620 

Census  file  clerk 1,320 

Duplicator  operator 1,320 

Filederk 1,320 

Telephone  operator 1,320 

Three  senior  clerks,  each 1,800 

Four  Junior  clerks,  each 1,320 

OMAHA,  NKBB. 

Superintendent  of  schods 10^000 

Assistant  superintendent 4,200 

Assistant  superintendent 3, 500 

Assistant  superintendent 3,300 

Secretary 4,800 

Superintendent  of  buildings 4,800 

Assistant  superintendent  of  buildings. 3,000 

Supervisor  of— 

Kindergartens 2,600 

Drawing 2,200 

Physical  education 2,200 

Writing 2,400 

Music 2,600 

Manual  training 2,700 

Nurses 2,700 

Assistant  supervisor  of  drawing 2,000 

Asslstantsupervisor  of  physical  education . .  1, 600 
Director  of  vocational  guidance  and  de- 
partment of  child  labor 2,000 

Attendance  officer 2,200 

Assistant  attendance  officer 1,800 

Assbtant  attendance  officer 1,600 

6ui>ervisor  of— 

Music  in  high  schools  (part  time) 1, 440 

•  Plus  $200  bonus. 


OMAHA,  NEBB.«-continued. 

Supervisor  of— Continued. 

Night  schools $2;i00 

Speech  correction 1,600 

Director  of  department  of  health  supervl- 

sion  (part  time) 2;000 

School  dentist 2,400 

One  clerk 2;  100 

Oneclerk 1,650 

Two  derks,  each 1,500 

Oneclerk 1,360 

Oneclerk 1,275 

Two  clerks,  each 1,200 

Two  clerks,  each 1,080 

Four  dtfks,  each 960 

PATSB80N,  N.  J. 

Superintendent  of  schools 6^000 

General  supervisor ^800 

Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 2;  200 

Assistant 1,800 

Music 2,000 

Cooking 2;200 

Sewing 2,200 

Mentally  defective  children 2,100 

Manual  training 2^900 

School  hygiene 5^000 

Eight  medical  inspectors,  each 500 

Chief  attendance  officer 2^050 

Three  attendance  officers,  each 1,660 

One  attendance  officer » 1,200 

Stenographer M,700 

Stenographer *  1,650 

Secretary,  board  of  education 3,500 

Assistant  secretary 3,*000 

Accountant »2,100 

Stenographer » 1,450 

aerk » 1,300 

Clerk » 1,160 

PHHJLOKLPHIA.,  PA. 

Superintendent  Of  schools 12,000 

Four  associate  superintendents,  each 6,060 

Eight  district  superintendents,  each 4,070 

Director  of— 

Music 6,060 

Art  education 4,610 

Kindergartens 3,410 

Practical  arts  and  vocational  education.  4, 610 

Examinations 4, 610 

Ckunpulsory  education 4,610 

Medical  inspection 4,610 

Supervisor  of  special  education  for  handi- 
capped children 3, 410 

Min.  Max. 

Eighteen  assts.todlr.  of  music,  each.  $1,240  '2,040 
Ten  assts.  to  dir.  of  art  education, 

each 1,240  •2,040 

Oneasst.todir.  of  kindergartens...    1,240  0  2,040 
Twenty-flve  assts.  to  dir.  of  physical 

ed.,each. 1,240  •2,040 

•  Ten  years. 
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Salaries  in  detail /or  citiei  of  over  lOOfiOO  populcUion — Continued. 


PHILADKLPRIA,  PA.— COntiOQed. 

Ftve  assts.  to  dir.  of  prac.  arts  and   Min.    Max. 
voca.ed.,each $1,240  •$2,040 

Nine  attendance  supervisors,  each..    1,240  0  2,040 

One  employment  supervisor 1,240  0  2,040 

Sixty-two  attendance  officers— . 

ClassA,each 1,200  M,500 

ClassB,each 1,600  '2,000 

Eight  medical  supervisors,  each 1,240  0  2,040 

Seventy-four    medical    inspectors, 

each 1,000  U,200 

Headnurse 1,240  02,040 

Forty  school  nurses,  each 1,000  01,400 

librarian, pedagogical Ubrary 1,240  02,540 

Assistant     librarian,     pedagogical 
Ubrary 900  01,325 

Six  clerical  assts.  to  supt.  and  assoc. 
supts.,aassC-D 1,375  02,000 

Eight  clerical  assts.  to  supt.  and 
assoc.  supts., Class A-B 900  «1,325 

Eight  clerical  assts.  to  dist.  supts., 
ClassC-D 1,375  02,000 

Clerical  asst.  to  dir.  of  compulsory 
ed.,ClassC-D 1,375  02,000 

Eight  clerical  assts.  to  dir.  of  com- 
pulsory ed.,  Class  C 1,376  M,616 

Twenty  clerical  assts.  to  dir.  of  com- 
pulsory ed.,  Class  A-B 900  01,325 

Eight  clerical  assts.  to  other  direo- 
tors,Clas8C-D 1,375  02,000 

Ten  clerical  assts.  to  other  directors, 
ClassA-B 900  01,325 

Secretary's  office: 

Secretary 6,600 

Asst.  secretary  and  asst.  solicitor 4,500 

One  clerk 3,000 

Tvoderks,  each 2,600 

Tvroderks,  each 1,800 

One  clerk 1,600 

One  clerk : 1,600 

Twoderks,  each 1,200 

Three  notice  servers,  each 1,400 

Clerical  assistant 2,000 

Clerical  assistant 1,495 

Clerical  assistant 1,325 

Clerical  assistant 1,325 

Two  clerical  assistants,  each 1, 225 

Two  clerical  assistants,  each 1,125 

Office  boy 480 

Buildings: 

Superintendent 6,000 

Assistant  superintendent 4,000 

Chief  draftsman 4,000 

Assistant  draftsman 3,000 

Structural  engineer 3,600 

Mechanical  engineer 2,500 

Electrical  engineer 2,200 

Mechanical  assistant 2,000 

Mechanical  assistant 1,500 

DetaO  draftsman 2,600 

Two  general  draftsmen,  each 2,000 

General  draftsman 1,800 

Twogeneral  draftsmen, each 1,500 

•  Ten  years.  »  Five  years. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.— Continued. 

Buildings— Continued. 

Photographer 

Five  inspectors,  each 

Clerical  assistant 

Clerical  assistant 

Clerical  assistant 

School  treasurer: 

Chief  derk 

Three  derks,  each 

aerk 

Schod  controller: 

Schod  oontrdler : 

Chief  accountant 

Chief  tax  auditor 

Four  derks,  each 

One  derk 

One  derk 

Eleven 'clerks,  each 

Reodver  of  taxes: 

Chief  clerk 

One  derk 

Nine  derks,  each 

Eleven  derks,  each 

Extra  services 

Supplies: 

Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

aerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Two  derical  assistants,  each 

Three  derical  assistants,  each 

One  derical  assistant 

Storehouse: 

Foreman 

Assistant  foreman 

One  packer  and  shipper 

Three  packers  and  shippers,  each 

Three  packers  and  shippers,  each 

Clerical  assistant 

Warehouse: 

Custodian 

Two  chauffeurs,  each 

Janitor 

Outside  force: 

Four  lnsi)ectors,  each 

Piano  tuner 


PfTTSBUBOH,  PA. 


Superintendent  of  schools 

Four  associate  superintendents,  each 

Executive  secretary  for  superintendent. . . 

Stenographer  for  superintendent 

Stenographer  for  superintendent 

Three  stenographers  for  assoc.  supts.,  each . 
Two  stenographers  for  assoc.  supts.,  each. . 

Clerk  for  superintendent 

Director  of— 

Special  schools  and  extension  work . . . 

Art 

Kindergartens 

Hygiene. 


$1,500 

2,100 

1,496 

1,325 

946 

1,000 

1,320 

300 

4,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,980 
1,485 
1,320 


1,000 
1,430 
1,S20 
1,210 
1,000 

4,000 
2,400 
2,000 
1,900 
1,700 
1,406 
1,326 
1,225 

2,000 
1,800 
1,400 
1,300 
1,200 
1,085 

1,450 

1,300 

860 

1,800 
1,300 


12,000 
5,000 
2,600 
1,440 
1,200 
1,200 
1,440 
1,200 

4,000 
4,000 
4,000 
6,000 


0  Fifteen  years. 
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Salaries  in  detail/or  cities  of  over  100,000  poptUation — Continued. 


PiTTSBUBQH,  PA.— continued. 

Director  of— Continued. 

Music $4,000 

Research  and  measurement 4,000 

Primary  supervision 4,000 

Nature  study  and  school  gardens 4, 000 

Writing  and  commercial  work 4,000 

Household  economy 4,000 

Compulsory  attendance 4,000 

Vocational  guidance.    (Filled  by  hifl^- 
school  principal.) 
Clerks  to  directors: 

Secy,  to  director  of^pecial  schools I,44a00 

Two  clerks  to  other  directors,  each...  1,115.62 

Clerk  to  other  directors 918.75 

Two  clerks  to  other  directors,  each . . .  75a  00 

Clerk  to  other  directors I,00a00 

Clerk  to  other  directors I,50a00 

Clerk  to  other  directors 2,50a00 

Clerk  to  other  directors I,50a00 

One  supervisor  of  art 1,950 

Twosapervisorsof  art,each....- 2,300 

Nine  supervisors  of  art,  each 2,400 

One sapervisor  of  kindergartens 2,300 

One  supervisor  of  hygifflie 2,100 

One  supervisor  of  hygiene 2,200 

Four  supervisors  of  hygiene,  each 2,400 

One  sapervisor  of  hjrgiene 2,450 

Five  supervisors  of  hygiene,  each 2,600 

Payment  t«  city  of  Pittsburgh,  depart- 
ment of  health,  for  inspectors'  servioe 

and  nurses 38,963 

Eight  dental  operators,  each 1,000 

Eight  dental  clinic  assistants,  each. 520 

Medical  examiner  (new  chUd-labor  law) ...  3, 000 

Chief,  psychological  clinic 3,000 

Aasbtant,  psychological  clinic 1,440 

Matron  and  clerk,  clinics 1,020 

Chief ,  tuberculosis  X-ray  clinic 2,400 

Laboratory  assistant 900 

One  supervisor  of  music 2,100 

One  supervisor  of  music 2,200 

Seven  supervisors  of  music,  each ^400 

Three  supervisors  of  music,  each. 2,600 

Supervisor  of  writing  and  commercial  work.  2, 000 

Supervisor  of  writing  and  commercial  work .  2, 100 

Supervisor  of  writing  and  oommerdal  work.  2,300 
Six  supervisors  of  writing  and  commercial 

work,  each 2,400 

Four  supervisors  of  household  economy,each  2,400 

Supervisor  of  manual  training 3,600 

Supervisor  of  manual  training 3,410 

Sapervisor  of  manual  training 3,100 

Vocational  guidance: 

Field  secretary  (man) 2,600 

Field  secretary  (man) 2,300 

Field  secretary  (woman) 2,000 

Field  secretary  (woman) 1,600 

Two  assistant  placement  secretaries, 

each 1,350 

Eleven  high-school  counsellors  for  Sat- 
urday work,  each 300 

Twenty-six  truant  officers,  each 1,300 

Six  tniant-offloeriapervisors,  each.....  1,420 


FfTTSBUBOu,  PA.— Continued. 

Secretary's  office: 

Secretary 

C^ef  clerk  and  paymaster 

Stenographer,  board .' 

Stenographer  and  cashier 

Assistant  secretary 

Chief  accountant  and  statistician 

General  accountant 

C^t  accountant 

Accountant  for  disbursements 

Chief  voucher  and  pay  roll  clerk 

Stenographer  and  clerk 

Statistical  clerk 

Stenographer  and  derk 

Stores<listribution  clerk 

Machine  op^ator  for  individual  pay 
checks 

Retirement  system  bookkeeper,  shop 
clerk 

Shop  clerk 

Accountant  for  retirement  system. 

Controller's  department: 

School  controller 

Auditor 

Bond  derk 

Auditing  dark. 

Retirement  derk 

Legal  department: 

Solldtor 

Building  department: 

Superintendent  of  buildings 

Chief  derk. 

Stenographer  and  derk  (superintend- 
ent's)  

Assistant  superintendent 

Building  supervisor 

Assistant  to  building  supervisor 

Engineer  derk. 

Draftsman. 

Draftsman 

Engineer 

Chief  draftsman 

Chief  inspector 

Chief  derk 

Stenographer  and  derk 

Clerk 

Supply  department: 

Superintendent  of  supplies 

Assistant  superintendent 

Inspector,  supplies  and  services 

Chief  derk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Typist  and  derk 

Stenographer  and  file  derk 

Qerk 

Storekeeper 

Assistant,  storeroom 

Two  assistants,  storeroom,  each 

Assistant,  shop  storeroom 

Three  truck  drivers,  each 


S5,000 
2,970 
1,440 
1,584 
2,970 
4,000 
1,680 
1,680 
2,640 
1,416 
1,140 
1,224 
1,015 
1,296 

1,125 

1,296 
1,125 
2,100 

4,000 
3,600 
2,200 
1,800 
1,500 

5,000 

6^000 
2,500 

1,500 
4,500 
3,300 
2,400 
1,080 
1,800 
2,  (MO 
2,400 
3,000 
2,400 
2,000 
1,500 
960 

6^000 
3,000 
1,800 

2;  000 

1,224 
1,296 
1,296 
1,125 
1,125 
1,224 
1,932 
1,500 
1,200 
1,300 
1,352 
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Salaries  in  detail/or  cities  of  over  100,000  population — Continued. 


POBTLAND,  OKIO. 


Superintendent , 

Assistant  superintendent 

Assistant  supenntendent 

Secretary 

Record  clerk 

Stenosrapber 

Stenographer 

Oarden  supervisor 

Pbyakal  training 

Attddanoe  oiBoer 

Assistant  attendance  ofiloer 

Assistant  attendance  offioer 

Assistant  attendance  oflBccr 

Attendance  derk 

Business  department: 

School  derk  and  business  manager. 

Assistant  clerk 

Cashier 

Secretary 

Statistician 

Bookkeeper 

Assistant  bookkeeper 

Assistant  bookkeeper 

BiUcierk 

Timekeeper 

8tenogr^>her 

Stenographer 

Assistant  bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

Telephone  operator 

Operation  department: 

Purchasing  agent 

Affffl^ftant  pH"*J*i"«i"g  ^^f^^ 

Two  stenographers,  each 

Superintendent  of  properties 

General  foreman 

Supervisor  of  operation 

Supervisor  of  grounds 

Secretary 

Stenographer 

Storekeeper 

Assistant  storekeeper 

Two  bookkeepers,  eadi 

Clerk 

Clerk 

Truck  driver 

Tru^  helper 

Two  watduneny  each 


17,000 
4,450 
4,200 
1,800 
1,500 
1,320 
960 
1,250 

3»goo 

2,500 
2,040 
1,800 
1,680 
1,260 

4,750 
2,100 
1,980 
1,800 
1,6^ 
1,500 
1,500 
1,260 
1,080 
1,200 
1,440 
.1,380 
*1,080 
1,200 
1,060 

1,800 
1,380 
1,060 
4^200 
2,700 
2,400 
2,280 
1,380 
1,080 
1,800 
1,320 
1,500 
1,320 
1,300 
1,440 
1,200 
1,880 


FBOYIDmCB,  B.  I. 


Superintendent  Of  soboob , 

First  assistant  superintendent  of  schools. . . 
Second  assistant  superintendent  of  schools. 
Third  assistant  superintendent  of  schools . . 
Supervisor  of — 

Primary  schools 

Special  soho(ds 

Plreotorof— 

Kindergartens 

Industrial  education  and  drawing 

Five  assistants,  each 


Three  assistants,  each. 


6^000 
4,500 
3,250 
2,750 

S^500 
2,500 

2,500 
4,000 
2,000 
8,500 
2,000 


PBOViDENCi,  B.  I.— continued. 

Director  of— Continued. 

Penmanship $2,000 

Physical  education 8,500 

Two  assistants,  each 2,000 

Vocational  guidance 3,150 

Assistant 2,200 

Instructor  in  military  training 2,000 

Secretary  of  school  committee 4,600 

Purchasing  agent  (books  and  supplies) 2, 550 

Truant  officer 2,700 

Supt.,  school  property,  induding  Janitors. .  2, 600 

Assistant  superintendent  of  sdiool  property  1, 872 
Bookkeeper  (secretary  school  committee 

office) 2,100 

Bookkeeper,  assistant 1,400 

Indexing  and  recording  derk 1,600 

Stock  derk 2,000 

Stock  clerk 1,400 

Stenographer  (superintendent  of  schools) . .  1, 800 

Two  stenographers,  each 1,100 

One  stenographer 678 

One  derk 1,600 

Two  derks,  each l,30o 

Twoderks,each ^•.^....  1,200 

Onederk 1,000 

BBADINO,  PA. 

City  superintendent  of  public  schools 4,700 

General  supervisor  (administrattve) 2;  700 

Supervisor  of— 

Kindergartensand  primary  grades.....  1,700 

Intermediate  and  grammar  grades 1,700 

Director  of— 

Visual  education 8,200 

Practicalarts 2,0Q0 

Physical  education 2,350 

Medical  inspection. 1,150 

Medical  inspection. 1,150 

Oneassistant 800 

Three  assistants,  each  (3  mos.) 240 

Dentist 800 

Four  nurses,  each. 970 

Music 2,000 

Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 1,860 

Writing 1,250 

Home  economics 1,500 

ChUd  welfare 1,860 

Spedal  teacher  in  music 1,650 

Special  teacher  in  music 1,250 

Special  teacher  in  phjrsical  training 1,300 

Special  teacher  in  drawing 1,900 

Special  teacher 1,500 

Special  teacher 1,460 

Special  teacher 1,300 

Special  teacher  in  sewing 1,300 

Special  teacher  in  sewing 1,050 

Special  teacher  in  cooking 1,250 

Two  special  teachers  in  cooking,  each 1,200 

Two  attendance  officers,  each ]»0 

Superintendent  of  buildings « 

Superintendent  of  supplies 

Stenographer 
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Salaries  iu  detail  for  cities  of  over  100,000  population — Continued. 


RICHMOin),  VA. 


Saperintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  superintendent 

Director  of— 

Night  schools 

Manual  arts 

Music 

Physical  education 

Penmanship 

Medical  inspection. 

Superyisor  ol— 

Primary  schools 

Kindergarten  (first-grade  supervisor) . 

Drawing 

Household  arts 

Truant  officer 

Clerk  and  supervisor  of  buildings 

Assistant  derk 

Supply  derk 

Messenger 

Two  stenographers,  each 

One  stenographer .' 

One  stenographer 

One  stenographer 


BOCHXSTEB,  N.  Y. 

Superintendent  of  schools. 

Two  assistant  superintendents  of  schools  . . 
Director  of— 

Lunchrooms 

Commercial  work. 

Junior  high  schools 

Manual  training 

Art  instruction 

Child  study  department 

Music 

Penmanship 

Physical  education 

Special  classes 

Elementary  grades  and  kindergartens . 

Home  economics. 

Employment    and    certification     of 

teachers 

Supervisor  of— 

Art  Instruction 

Bands  and  orchestras. 

Home  economics 

Physical  education 

Boys' clubs 

High-school  music 

Elementary  grades  and  kindergartens . 
Supervising  teacher  of— 

Penmanship 

Penmanship 

Special  classes 

Music 

Music 

Music 

Music 

Art  Instruction 

Home  economics 

Special  classes 

Domestic  art 

Child  study 

Visiting  teacher 

Superintendent  of  buildings 

Chief  engineer 


18,600 
3,960 

1,280 
2,420 
2,420 
2,420 
2,420 
3,000 

2,200 
2,200 
1,793 
1,793 
1,280 
3,500 
2,200 
1,980 
528 
1,500 
1,440 
1,168 
1,060 

8,000 
5,500 

3,200 
3,400 
4,500 
3,400 
3,900 
3,100 
4,100 
4,100 
4,000 
3,800 
3,300 
3,600 

3,500 

3,200 
3,000 
2,500 
2,450 
2,300 
3,000 
2,050 

2,060 
2,300 
2,100 
2,350 
2,000 
2,350 
2,300 
2,200 
2,500 
2,150 
2,500 
2,000 
2,800 
3,500 
3,000 


BOCHESTEB,  M.  T.— Continued. 

Chief  draftsman 

Exandnation  board  (part-time),  2  mem- 
bers, each 

Two  chauffeurs,  each 

Four  attendance  officers,  each 

Attendance  officer  (part-time) 

One  clerk 

One  clerk 

One  clerk 

One  clerk 

Two  clerks,  each. 

One  clerk. 

One  clerk 

Two  clerks,  each 

Telephone  operator 

Secretary 

Secretary 

One  stenographer 

One  stenographer 

Two  stenographers,  each 

One  stenographer 

Two  messengers,  each 

One  messenger 

Two  messengers,  each 

One  messenger 

Thirteen  messengers,  each 

Twelve  messengers,  each 


SALT  LAKE  OTT,  UTAH. 


Superintendent , 

Assistant  superintendent  of  high  schools. . . 
Assistant  superintendent  of  grade  schools. 

Secretary , 

Statistician 

Stenographer , 

Purchasing  agent  and  clerk , 

Bookkeeper 

Secretary 

Stenographer 

Assistant 

Superintendent,  buildings  and  grounds 

Office  engineer 

Assistant  engineer 

Office  clerk 

Stenograi^ier 

Attendance  officer 

Assistant  attendance  officer 

Assistant  attendance  office 

Stenographer 

Supervisor  of— 

Primary  grades. 

Exceptional  children 

Art 

Physical  education 

Art  and  handwork 

Domestic  art 

Writing 

Industrial  arts 

Home  economics 

Music 

Assistant 

Instrumental  music 

Tgngi'^ 

Modem  languages 

Part-time 

Health  direction 


13,000 

250 
1,300 
1,620 

406 
1,600 
1,304 
1,300 
1,260 
1,200 
1,162 


1,326 

1,600 

1,260 

1,266 

1,140 

1,020 

960 

1,200 

1,060 

960 

900 

780 

600 


6,000 
4,350 
3,600 
2,040 
1,320 
1,320 
4,600 
2,220 
2,040 
1,500 
780 
4,200 
2,700 
2,640 
1,680" 
1,200 
2,600 
2,000 
1,500 


3,500 
2,500 
2,600 
2,500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,400 
2,600 
2,000 
2,550 
1,600 
1,500 
2,500 
2,500 
3,350 
3,000 
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Scdaries  in  detail/or  cities  of  over  100,000  population — Continued. 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TBX. 

Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Bosiness  manager 

Superintendent  of  buildings 

Secretary  to  superintendent 

Bookkeeper 

Two  stenographers,  each. 

Physician  (9  months) 

Dentist  (0  months) 

Nurse  (d  months) 

Nurse  (0  months) 

Nurse  (9  months) 

Two  attendance  officers,  each. 

Boards' attorney 

Two  supervisors,  grammar  and  primary, 

each 

Three  supervisors,  music,  art  and  phy.  ed., 

each 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUT. 

Superintendent 

Five  deputy  superintendents,  each . . . 

Secretary 

Stenographer 

If  essenger  clerk 

Chief  attendance  bureau. , 


8CKANT0N,  PA. 


Superintendent  of  schodi. 

Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 

Drawing 

Drawing 

Music 

Music 

Sewing 

Sewing 

Sewing 

Primary  grades 

Penmanship 

Kindergartens 

One  attendance  officer 

Three  attendance  officers,  each 

One  attendance  officer » 

Health  inspector 

Secretary  of  school  board 

Superintendent  of  buildings  and  supplies. . 
Superintendent's  secretary 


SBATTLB,  WASH. 


Superintendent 

Three  assistant  superintendents,  each 

Head  of  dept.  of  method  for  grammar  grades. 
Head  of  dept.  of  method  for  primary  grades . 
Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 

Garden  work 

Home  economics  (2),  each 

Manual  arts 

Music  (2),  each 

Music 

Music 

Penmanship 

Physical  education  (4),  each 

Attendance 


M.O0O 
3,534 
3,600 
1,782 
1,506 
1,770 
1,200 

900 

900 
1,237 
1,069 

990 
1,800 

600 

2,214 
1,950 


4,000 
3»600 
2,220 
1,920 
1,800 
1,800 


6,000 

1,890 
1,770 
1,650 
2,150 
1,770 
1,890 
1,870 
1,550 
2,290 
1,990 
2,010 
1,800 
1,500 
1,200 
1,800 
3,600 
3,600 
1,800 


10,000 
5,100 
3,840 
3,300 

8,000 
8,300 
2,760 
3,000 
2,780 
2,400 
2,100 
2,940 
2,760 
3,000 


SEATTLE,  WASH.— continued. 

Director  of— 

Vocational  guidance 

Home  economics 

Manual  training 

Music 

Orchestras 

Physical  education 

Two  coordinators  with  vocational  guidance, 

each 

Three  attendance  officers,  each 

Home  visitor 

Comptroller 

Bookkeeper 

Onederk 

One  clerk. 

Onederk 

Two  clerks,  each 

Onederk 

Onederk 

Two  stenographers,  each 

Two  stenographers,  each 

Two  stenographers,  each 

Throe  stenographers,  each 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Superintendent  of  schools.... 

Secretary  of  board 

Assistant  secretary  of  board 

Superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds. 

Accountant 

Secretary  to  superintendent 

Superintendent's  assistant 

Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 

Music 

Writing  and  evening  schooL 

Household  arts 

Physical  training  (2),  each 

Manual  training 

Health 

Attendance  officer 

Four  stenographers,  each 

One  stenographer 

One  stenographs 

One  stenographer 


SPRINUnSLD,  MASS. 


Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Secretary  to  superintendent. . 
Supervisor  of— 

Art  and  handwork 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Music 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Nature  study 

Assistant 

Physical  education 

Two  assistants,  each. 
Home  economics 


14,200 

3,660 
3,660 
3,660 
2,580 
3,060 

2,760 
2,200 
1,620 
3,900 
2,100 
*1,800 
1,680 
1,500 
1,320 
1,200 
2,400 
1,440 
1,320 
1,140 
1,080 


5^800 
3,000 
2,400 
2,800 
2,400 
2,400 
2,260 

2,560 
2,550 
2,450 
2,250 
2,250 
2,250 
3,400 
1,800 
1,380 
1,260 
1,140 
1,080 


5,800 
3,500 
1,650 

3,176 
2,200 
2,050 
1,950 
1,870 
1,630 
3,176 
2,250 
1,800 
2,276 
1,950 
2,975 
1.800 
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spBtNariELD,  MAfls.— continued. 

Supervisor  of— Continued. 

Manual  arts  (this  in  addition  to  regular 
salary  as  head  of  department  in  high 

school) $500 

Director  of  psychological  lahoratory  (two- 
fifth  time) 1,770 

^^siting  teacher 1,800 

Director  of  evening-school  extension  (this  in 
addition  to  regular  salary  as  head  of  de- 
partment in  high  school) 700 

Assistant  (in  charge  of  immigrant  educa- 
tion)   2,000 

Chief  derk. 2,800 

Bookkeeper 1,400 

Two  clerks,  each 1,400 

Stenographer 1,200 

Two  clerks, each 1,200 

Two  clerks,  each 1,000 

Oneclertc 900 

Attendance  officer 2,300 

Two  assistant  attendance  officers,  each 1,900 

One  assistant  attendance  officer 1,800 

One  assistant  attendance  officer. 1,500 

OT.  xx>ins,  MO. 

Superintendent  of  instruction 8,000 

Two  assistant  superintendents,  each 5,000 

Three  assistant  superintendents,  each 6,000 

One  assistant  superintendent  (prmdpal, 

Harris  Teachers' CoUege) 6,000 

One  assistant  superintendent 4,500 

Oiief  clerk 2,500 

Teachers' clerk 2,300 

One  stenographer 1,500 

One  stenographer 1,400 

One  stenographer 1,300 

Five  stenographers,  each 1,200 

Messenger 600 

Chief  attendance  officer 4,000 

One  assistant  attendance  officer 1,600 

Nineteen  assistant  attendance  officers,  each  1, 900 

Clerk 1,400 

Director  of  hygiene 5,000 

Supervisor  of  hygiene 2,550 

Three  inspectors,  each 1,900 

Two  inspectors,  eadi 2,100 

Nine  inspectors,  each 2,300 

Supervisor  of  nurses 1,750 

Two  nurses,  each 1,200 

Four  nurses,  each 1,300 

Two  nurses,  each 1,400 

One  nurse 1,500 

Fourteen  nurses,  each 1,600 

Two  nurses,  each 1,920 

Director  of  psychoeducational  clinic 4, 300 

Clerk 1,500 

Supervisor  of— 

Continuation  schools 4,100 

Drawing  and  manual  arts 5,000 

Educational  extension 4,300 

Kindergarten 4,000 

Penmanship 4,000 

Music 4,000 

Physical  training 4,000 

Prtanary  (3),  each 8,400 


ST.  LOUIS,  Mo.-<x)ntinued. 

Supervisor  of--Coiitinued. 

School  gardens $2,050 

Spedalschools 2,600 

Assistant  supervisor  of— 

Drawing  (3),  each 1,900 

Drawing(l) 2,000 

Drawing  (4),  each 2,300 

Music  (3),  each 1,900 

Music(2),each 2,100 

Music  (6),  each 2,300 

School  orchestras 3,200 

Penmanship 2,200 

Physical  training  (1)...: 2,000 

Physical  training  (2),  eadi 2,100 

Physical  training  (1) 2,200 

Physical  training  (4),  each 2,300 

Physical  training  (1) 2,500 

School  gardens 1,700 

Building  department: 

Superintendent  of  buildings 7,500 

Stenographer 2,098 

Stenographer 1,465 

Chiefclerk 3,210 

Clerk,  first  rank 2,098 

Clerk,  second  rank 1,672 

Clerk,  third  rank 1,405 

Messenger 806 

Chief  engineer 4,000 

Superintendent  of  construction 3, 210 

Superintendent  of  heating  and  ventila- 
tion   2,655 

Suptfintendent  of  heating  repairs 2, 555 

Superintendent  of  plumbing 3,290 

Superintendent  of  electric  work 2, 922 

Superintendent  of  janitors 2,922 

Superintendent  of  shops  and  repairs ...  3, 510 

Shops,  head  clerk 1,806 

Shops,  stock  clerk 1,495 

Shops,  second  clerk 1,466 

Three  building  superintendents,  each. .  2, 010 

Two  draftsmen,  each 2,700 

Landscape  gardener 2,922 

Meter  reader 1,750 

Head  garage  man  and  chauffeur 2,249 

Second  gamge  man 1,508 

Truck  driver  (shops) 1,5W 

Supply  department: 

Superintendent  of  supplies 6,000 

Assistant  to  superintendent  of  supplies  3, 106 

Stenocrapher 1,590 

Cashier 1,380 

Inspector  of  supplies 2,400 

Clerk,  first  rank 2,100 

Clerk,  second  rank 1,920 

Clerk,  third  rank 1,740 

Clerk,  fourth  rank 1,560 

Ckrk,  fifth  rank 1,380 

Clerk,  sUth  rank 1,260 

Messenger 720 

Auditing  department: 

Auditor 6,000 

Chiefclerk 3,200 

Clerk,  first  rank 2,300 

Clerk,  second  rank 1,950 

Cle^,  third  rank 1,675 
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Salaries  in  detail  for  cities  of  over  100,000  population — Continued. 


8T.  LOUI8,  MO.— continued. 

Law  deptitment:. 

Attorney 

Finance  department: 

Secretary-treasorar 

Assistant  to  seeretary-tneasurer 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Cashier 

Assistant  cashier 

Paymaster 

Clerk,  first  rank 

Clerk,  second  rank. 

Clerk,  third  rank 

Clerk,  fourth  rank 

Clerk,  fifth  rank 

Telephone  operator 


$4,500 

7,500 
4,200 
2,500 
1,550 
3,500 
2,200 
2,300 
2,400 
2,200 
2,000 
1,500 
1,450 
1,100 


ar.  PAUL,  Mom. 

Deputy  commissioner  (business  manager) . 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  superintendent  of  schools 

Director  of  research 

Assistant  director  of  research 

Director  of  attendance 

Truant  officer 

Truant  officer 

Director  of  hygiene 

Siqieflntendent  of  buildings 

Assistant  superintendent  of  buildings 

Inspector  of  fiiel  and  heating  plants 

Bookkeeper 

Ckrk 

One  stenographer..^ 

Twostenographers,*each 

Two  stenographers,  each 

Two  stenographers,  each 

Stqwrvisorol— 

Orammar  grades  (assistant  superin* 
tendent) 

Primary  grades  and  kindergarten 

Manual  training  and  vocational  train- 
ing  

Music 

Art 

Physical  training 

Domestic  science 

Special  classes 

Supplies 

Gardens 

Assistant  supervisor  of  nrasic 

Assistant  supervisor  of  music 

Assistant  supervisor  in  charge  of  kin- 
dergartens  * 

Two  assistant  supervisors  of  art,  each.. 
Assistant  to  supervisors  (research  division). 

snucusB,  N.  T. 

Superintoident 

Clerk 

Assistant  derk 

Secretary  to  superintendent 

Superintendent  of  buildings  and  janitoct. . 

Two  attendance  oifioers,  eadt. 

Ona  attendance  officer 


3,300 
5,600 
2,600 
3,800 
2,500 
3,400 
2,040 
1,740 
3,850 
2,500 
2,475 
2,475 
1,860 
2,040 
2,040 
1,608 
1,548 
1,488 


3,300 
2,850 

3,500 
2,700 
2,600 
2,650 
2,500 
2,400 
1,558 
1,850 
1,«50 
1,850 

1,850 
1,860 
1,520 


6^000 
2,800 
1,800 
2,000 
2,600 
1,500 
1,050 


STBACX78B,  N.  T.— Continued. 


Census  clerk 

Assistant  derk 

Assistan  t  derk 

Custodian  of  supplies 

Supervisor  of— 

Grades 

Kindergartens 

Industrial  education. , 

Music 

Assistant 

Drawing 

Assistant 

Physical  education . . 


TOLEDO,  omo. 

Superintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  superintendent, 

Assistants  in  charge  of  special  departments: 

Manual  training 

Extension 

Vocational  training 

Supervisor  of— 

Physical  training 

Art 

Music 

Music 

Kindergarten 

Grades  I-n. 

Grades  m-IV 

Grades  Vn-VIII 

Nature  study 

Penmanship 

Home  eooQomics.  ..................... 

Health 

Attendance  department: 

Chief  attendance  officer 

Three  attendance  officers,  each 

Two  attendance  officers,  each. 

Gne  attendance  ofiicer 

aerk 

aerk 

Superintendent's  derk 

TRENTON,  N.  /. 

Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Stenographer 

Two  stenographers,  eaoh 

aerk 

Director  of  primary  grades 

Supervisor  of— 

Music 

Assistant 

Art. 

Assistant 

Physical  training 

Domestic  sdence 

Manual  training 

Assistant 

Medical  director 

Four  inspectors,  eaoh 

One  inspector 

One  nurse 

Three  nurses,  each. 


$1,600 
1,000 

goo 

1,200 

3,700 
2,460 
3,000 
2,650 
2,150 
2,450 
1,800 
3,500 


6,240 
4,000 

3,750 
3,200 
3,500 

2,600 
2,500 
2,800 
2,200 
2,500 
2,500 
2,200 
2,200 
2,500 
2,200 
2,200 
1,000 

1,800 
1,600 
1,350 
1,200 
1,080 
1,020 
1,500 


7,000 
2,100 
1,300 
1,200 
1,450 
2,250 

2,360 
1,850 
2,360 
1,850 
2,150 
2,250 
2,000 
2,060 
4,500 
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TBENToN,  N.  J.— Continued. 

One  nurse ii,200 

Three  nurses,  each 1,150 

Onenuise 1,100 

One  nurse 1,030 

Dentist 1,«50 

Extension  education  director 4,500 

Clerk 720 

Two  attendance  officers,  each. 1,500 

One  attendance  ofiQcer 1,300 

Three  attendance  officers,  each 1,200 

Two  attendance  officers,  each 1,100 

One  attendance  officer 700 

Sopervisor  of  working  papers 1,220 

School  psychologist 2,300 

Continuation-school  director 800 

Business  manager 3,500 

a«rk , 1,800 

Secretary  board  of  education. 3,000 

Assistant  secretary,  board  of  education —  2,000 

WASUlNl/rON,  D.  C. 

Superintendent 6,000 

Two  assistant  superintendents,  each 3,750 

Director,  intermediate  instruction 2,900 

Director,  primary  instruction 2,900 

Thirteen  district  principals,  each 2,900 

Secretary •2.000 

Financial  clerk »2,000 

Oneclerk » 1,600 

Two  clerks,  each. •  1,500 

Oneclerk. •I, 400 

Three  clerks,  each » 1 ,  000 

Oneclerk tgoo 

Two  stenographers,  each. *  1,000 

Two  messengers,  each »720 

Supervisor  of— 

Domestic  art » 2,000 

Domestic  science. •2,500 

Drawing •2,500 

Penmanship ^2,400 

.     Physical  training ^2,500 

Manual  training 102, 900 

Music 2,500 

WILUIKaTON,  DEL. 

Superintendent 6,000 

Assistant  superintendent 3,000 

Director  of  vocatiimal  education 4,500 

Clerk,  office  of  vocational  education 1,200 

Clerk,  office  of   Americanlxstion  depart- 
ment    1,200 

Supervisor  of — 

Americanisation  classes. 3,000 

Sewing 2,000 

Music 2,000 

Art 2,000 

Nature  study 1,800 

Physical  education 1,500 

Chief  attendance  officer 1,500 

Two  assistant  attendance  officers,  each 1,150 

Medical  inspector 1,500 

•Plus  1240  bonus. 


WILMINOTON,  DEL.— continued. 

Three  nurses,  each $1,200 

Clerk,  superintendent's  office 1, 200 

Secretary,  board  of  education. 2,500 

Clerk,  office  board  of  education 1, 400 

Clerk,  office  board  of  education 1 ,  000 

Supervisor  of  buildings 2,500 

Chief  engineer 2,500 

WOBCB8TKB,  MASS. 

Superintendent  of  schods 

Two  assistant  superintendents,  each 

One  assistant  superintendent 

Director  of— 

Drawing 

Home  economics 

Kindergarten 

Mftp^lf^l  tTlU"*"g 

Music 

Physical  training 

Writing 

Agriculture 

Two  supervisors  of  Amcricanitation  and 

evening  practical  arts,  each 

Business  manager  and  clerk  of  school  c(mi- 

mittee 

Chief  attendance  officer 

Supervisor  of  attendance 

Chief  clerk,  superintendent's  office 

First  assistant  clerk,  superintendent's  office 

Chief  derk,  business  manager's  ofDce 

First  assistant  clerk,  business  manager's 

office 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Clerk,  attendance  officers 

Inspector  of  schoolhouses  and  supervisor  of 

JanltcH^ 

Director  of  school  hygiene 

YOUNOSTOWN,  OHIO. 

Superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent 

Director  of  schools 

Clerk-treasurer 

Assistant  clerk 

Secretary 

Secretary 

Secretary,  substitute  (per  month) 

Supervisor  of— 

Drawing 

Music 

Kindergarten  and  primary 

Penmanship 

Domestic  science  and  arts 

Manual  training 

Physical  education  and  hygiene 

Assistant  supervisor  of— 

Physical  training 

Music 

Four  attendance  officers,  each 


6,000 
4,600 
4,2S0 

3,250 
2,000 
1,800 
3,250 
3,250 
3,250 
2,000 
3,280 

1,700 

4,600 
2,100 
2,100 
2,000 
1,400 
2,200 

1,387 

1,200 

1,150 

900 

825 
918 

2,135 
2,500 


9,000 
4,500 

5,000 
2,760 
2,220 
1,320 
1,260 
70 

2,850 
2,375 
3,000 
2,875 
2,250 
2,975 
3,300 

2,850 
2,000 
1,600 


10  Plus  $120  bonus. 
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MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS:  INDEX, 
FEBRUARY,  192(K— JANUARY,  192L 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTE, 


The  present  bulletin  constitutes  a  complete  author  and  subject 
index  to  the  2,380  entries  contained  in  the  10  numbers  of  the  Monthly 
Record  of  CHirrent  Educational  Publications  issued  from  February, 
1920,  to  January,  1921,  inclusive.  The  record  was  pubUshed  each 
month  during  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  July  and  August. 
The  references  in  the  index  are  to  the  item  numbers  which  run 
consecutively  through  the  10  issues  of  the  record  for  the  year. 

This  bulletin  is  designed  to  serve  institutions  and  persons  desiring 
to  preserve  a  permanent  bibliography  of  educational  literature  for 
1920,  which  may  be  formed  by  binding  the  10  numbers  of  the  Monthly 
Record  for  the  year  with  the  index  here  presented. 


[The  numbers  refer  to  item,  not  to  page.    Names  of  persons  about  whom  articles  or  books  ure  writ  tun 
and  roforonces  to  subjects,  are  printed  in  small  capitals.] 


A. 

Abb,  Edmund,  1746. 

Abbot,  E.  S.,  979. 

Abbot,  Julia  W.,  15ftS,  22S3  (5). 

Abbott,  W.  L.,  2102. 

Abelson,  A.  R.,  1699. 

Abrams,  A.  W.,  2022. 

Academic  deorces.    See  Dkobeus,  academic. 

Academic  tenuke.    See  Teachers,  tenure. 

Academies,  446. 

Acber,  R.  A.,  1K15. 

Adams,  Henry,  447. 

Adams,  Mabel  E.,  1697  (.5),  1698  (6). 

Adamson,  J.  W.,  684, 1972. 

Addams,  Jane,  680  (3). 

Adenoids,  1651. 

Adler,  FeUx,  1897  (6). 

ADMiNMTRAnoN,  rural  school,  534;  school,  102-108, 

324-334,  576-5S8,  H49-852,  938  (21),  U11-U21,  133S. 

1391-14^,   1637-1641,   1865- IH72,   1907  (22),   2122, 

21W,  2133,  2323-2325:  universities  and  colle^'es, 

319,  834,  839,  2102,  2112,  2310,  2313. 
ADOLE.SCKNCE,  .W,  1212,  143S. 
ADtTLT  EDl'CVTION,  1706. 

Aeronautics,  57.'j. 
Apan,  K.  E.,  1330. 


j    AORICUITURAI,  colleges.     See,  l^VXD-GBANT   COL- 
LEGES. 

I  Agricultural  education,  137-139,  380,  899-900, 
'       902,  936  (1),  (13),  1158,  1451  (U),  1477,  1676,  1926- 

1927,  2167-2168. 
I  Aguayo,  A.  M.,  2244. 
j  Aikin,  W.  H.,  1317  (5). 
!  Alabama  home  economics  association,  898. 
I  Alaska,  education,  191. 

Albers,  O.  R.,  540. 

Albert,  R.,  1229. 

Alden,  Florence  D.,  122. 

Alderman,  E.  A.,  2226. 

Aldrich,  F.  C,  369. 

Ale,  Ada  O.,  403. 
■  Alexander,  Adah,  230U12). 
.  Alexander,  C.  C,  92. 
.  Alexander,  Carter,  1391, 1H40,  2320. 

Alexander,  Jos.sie  M .,  2002. 

Alexander,  Virginia  M.,  629. 

Alexander,  W.  P.,  1042  (1). 

Aloy,  R.  J.,  5.->7,  1371  (9),  221^7. 

Alfonstl.  Alfonso,  1122. 

Algebra,  teaching,  13H>,  tc>t-,26,  218;  value,  12:i«. 

auenj^.    sff  ameiucan1z.vtion:  immigrants. 

All-year  .schools,  13*1. 

Allbutt,.virT.r..  14^:*. 
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AUen,  Anuie  W.,  1242. 

Allen,  C.  F.,  1163  (3). 

Allen,  E.E.,  2368(13). 

Allen,  Roland,  SS4. 

AUen,  W.  H.,  1»38  (3). 

Alley,  Sadie  if.,  1364  (5). 

Allison,  Grace  E.,  1482  (3). 

Aim,  O.  W.,  1772. 

Ahnack,  J.  C,  430, 1544  (2),  2092,  2177. 

Altmann,  G.  J.,  2333. 

Amadeo,  TomAs,  900. 

Ambidextebity,  719. 

American  academy  of  political  and  social  science,  60. 

American  association  of  collegiate  registrars,  2301. 

American  association  of  instructors  of  the  blind, 
2368. 

American  association  of  univ^ty  professors,  91, 
834, 

American  association  to  promote  the  teaching  of 
speech  to  the  deaf,  1697-1098. 

American  automobile  association,  Washington, 
D.  C,  2356. 
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Exceptional  children,  155-163,  411M28,  656-662, 

925-927,  1185-1187, 1513-1519, 169»-17n6, 1954-1955. 

2195-2201.    See  also  Backward  chw.drrk;    Pb- 

FEcnvB  children;  Gittbd  childrbn. 
Exner,  M.  J.,  2140  (11). 
Eyes,  864;  <3are,  842;  defective,  866. 

F. 

Faguet,  Emile,  2375. 

FahrchUd,  MUton,  182  (9). 

Fairchild,  R.  W.,  76. 

Falconer,  Robert,  132  (2). 

Farles,  J.  C,  1505. 

Farley,  Belmont,  560. 

Famsworth,  C.  H..  1.S06. 

Farr,  Elsie  W.,  366. 

Faulkner,  O.  E.,  1621. 

Fay,  B..  1375. 

Federation  of  state  medical  boards  oC  the  United 

States,  2173. 
Fee,  Ira  B.,  1254. 
Feeble-minded,  education,  158,  423,  1184,  1700, 

1704, 1955. 
Felmley,  David,  807  (1).  824. 
Felts,  W.T.,  807  (25). 
Femlnear,  Mary,  898  (5). 
Fenton,  H.  J.,  95. 
Ferguson,  G.  O.,  1573. 
Ferguson,  H.  O.,  1316  (9). 
Fergu.son,  James,  1622, 1845.  * 

Ferguson,  R.  W.,  2207. 
Femald,  W.  E.,  422. 
Ferroni,  Giacomo,  454,  954. 
Fessenden,  F.  G.,  632. 
Fetter,  F.  A.,  841  (10). 
Fez.    University,  1232. 
Fichandler,  Alexander,  84. 
Fidler,  Thurba,  804  (3). 
Fields,  Harold,  638. 
Fife,  R.H.,  if.,  2042. 
FUbey,  E.  T.,  1150  (16). 
Finance.   See    School    pinangx;  UNivERAmBS 

and  colleges,  finance. 
Finch,  C.  E.,  643. 
Fbiegan,T.E.,  325, 1633. 
I  TineUe,  Jean,  064. 
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nntoy,o.w.,aooe. 

Flnley,  J.  H.,  132  (11),  1837, 1678. 

Flnley,J.R.,fi88. 

FioDBy,  R.  L.,  584, 1806. 

FkBB  PBOTScnoir,  368. 

Flrestoae  s^p  by  traok  bnraia,  FimtoiM  Park, 

Akron,  Ohio,  1339. 
Flaoher,  Aloys,  478. 
Fteli,F.P.,3812(7). 
Fisher,  Oeneviere,  187. 
Fisher,  Herbert,  056. 
Fisher,  W.  A.,  703  (4). 
Pittgerald,  Fkirenoe,  1768. 
FttftOerald,  J.  D.,  807  (6),  3360. 
Fitagersld,  Roth,  013. 
Fitzpetrick,  E.  A.,  661, 1680, 1608, 33U. 
FIeek,H.8.,683(ll). 
Fleming,  Mrt.  H.  L.,  1071  (18). 
Fletoher,  Frank,  1741. 
Fletdier,  W.  H.,  54, 1303. 
Fleury,  O.,  1687. 
Flounders,  0.  W.,  1106  (3). 
FIo«rer8,W.R.,3347(yl). 
Flynn,  H.  B.,  662. 
Fo^t,  H.  W.,  303, 801, 3388. 
Folks,  Ctartmde,  108, 1307, 1448, 1807  (4). 
FolweU,W.W.,1386. 
Fontaine,  Andr^,  706. 
Foote,J.lC,1787. 
Foote,John«888. 
Forbes,  C.H.,  386. 
Forbes,  Harriet,  1133. 
Ford,  S.  Gertrude,  3384. 
Forster,  H.  W.,  368. 
Fos8,M.I.,134. 
Foster,  F.IC,  378, 3084. 
Foster,  J.  E.,  1337. 
Foster,  Josephine  C,  1761. 
Foster,  W.  T.,  1376. 
Foster,  W.y.,30W(l). 
Foulkes,T.R.,004. 
Fovler,  B.  P.,  3071. 
Frunpton,  J.  B.,  2067. 
Frampton,  M.  Q.,  3301  (17). 
FBAirXUN,  BSN/AXIN,  1737. 

Fbancb,  education,  7,  1334;  primary  education, 

1335. 
Frauds  W.  Parker  school,  CUeago,  HI.,  1336. 
Frasier,  G.  W.,  30. 

FmATKBNXTiBS,  oollcge,  837;  hi^  school,  646. 
Freeman,  F.  N.,  008, 1066  (6),  1768,  3106. 
French,  EUene,  703  (6). 
Fkench  Lakouaoi,  study,  1081;  teaching,  179, 

406, 1076, 3043;  to  soldiers,  413. 
Freund,  Ernst,  1481  (3). 
Ftey,  C.  N.,  1661. 
Friedewald,  Salo,  3363. 
Friedman,  Blisha  H.,  td,,  1060. 
Fries,  WUhelm,  700. 
FrieBeU,H.B.,2175. 
Fronczak,  F.  R.,  1130. 
Frothlngham,  Channlng,  1166. 
Fuller,  R.  G.,  1897  (3),  3337. 
Fnhner,  Grace,  3140(0). 
Funk,  J.  C,  1333  (15). 
FutraU.J.C.,1371(6). 


Gaines,  F.  W.,  683  (7). 

(3al,  Jules,  778. 

Galloway,  T:  W.,  841  (4). 

Galpin,G.J.,1066. 

Gamble,  S.  D.,  104. 

GanneU,J.A.,2301(13). 

Gantvoort,  A.  J.,  1816  (5). 

Garber,J.P.,188. 

Gasdkns,  791-703;  home,  780;  school,  1160-1160, 
1007  (6H7),  1071  (16). 

(Gardner,  Ethel  M.,  1867. 

Garth,  T.  R.,  1000. 

Gart]an,G.H.,1317(3). 

Garwood,  R.  8.,  1454. 

Gasquet,  F.  A.,  Cardinal,  1543. 

Gass,  8.  B.,  078. 

Gathany,  J.  If .,  1501, 1088  (3). 

Getton,  Harper,  086  (0). 

Gau9e,F.A.,3084. 

(Jaylor,C.W.,1115 

Gebhart,J.C.,1885. 

Geddes,  Sir  Auckland,  1316. 

Geddes,  Grace,  1071  (18). 

Gee,  H.  J.,  1004. 

Gehricens,  K.  W.,  794. 

Geister,  Janet,  1418  (8). 

Gkookatbt,  500-510, 773-775, 038  (14),  3054, 3376;  ex- 
aminations, 1700;  teaching,  50-61,  267-361,  606, 
511-513,  776,  068  (8H0),  1107  (8H4),  1706,  3086, 
306U  3058:  textbooks,  1090. 

Gkomstry,  54. 

Geongia  educational  association,  683. 

Gerhard,  E.  8.,  750. 

GsBMAN  LANOUAOK,  study,  88, 1010;  teacdiing,  408, 
3043.- 

German  ststim  or  bditcation,  180,  460,  060,  066- 
066, 1517, 1568-1664. 

Gerrt8h,W.C.,  806, 1612. 

Gerry,  H.  L.,  3273, 2307. 

Geyer,  Ellen  M.,  1(E8. 

Gibb,8.J.,870. 

Giddings,  T.  P.,  265, 1316  (4). 

QITTBD  cmLDBBK,  487^438, 068  (13H14),  (19),  1187, 
1517, 1701, 1705. 

Gilbert,  A.  H.,1. 

Gilbert,  F.B.,  807, 585. 

Gabert,I.B.,357. 

Gilbreth,  F.  B.,  214, 1175. 

GUbreth,  Lillian  M.,  214, 1175. 

Gildemdster,  Theda,  1168. 

GUe,  D.  C,  544. 

Gillan,  8.  Y.,  1100  (10). 

Gillett,  Lucy  H.,  1007  (12),  1028. 

Gillies,  R.  C,  1855. 

GUman,  Isabel  A.,  101(1). 

Gik>in,A.R.,1107(4). 

Qua,  800UT9,  365. 

Girls,  education.   5ee  Woman. 
Gla8er,Luhi,683(22). 
Glass,  J.  H.,  1338. 1574. 
Glass,  Jessie  J.,  1188. 
Gobron,  Louis,  1223. 
Godi6,  Paul,  1205. 
Goddard,H.H.,060. 
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Goddard,  Mary  C,  23W  (8). 
Godefroy,  1527. 
Godfrey,  Hollis,  1455. 
Godln,  Paul,  1566. 
Goeckel,  H.  J.,  2357. 
Goggin,  D.  J.,  444  (18). 
Goldstein,  M.  A.,  1181,  21d3. 
Gomph,  Marguerite,  930. 
Goode,  J.  P.,  257, 1006. 
Goodlander,  Mabel  R.,  65,530. 
.  Ooodnow,  F.  J.,  1163  (1). 
Goodrich,  Annie  W.,  1482  (1). 
Goodrid),  C.  F.,  110. 
Goodrich,  Ruth,  1542  (12), 
Qosling,  T.  W.,  36, 148, 1045,1158, 1332  (1). 
Gould,  Sir  A.  P.,  880. 
Gould,  Arthur,  1339. 
Gould,  J.  C,  1359. 
Gonrlet,  Apolline  de,  1234. 

Gradino,  039  (9),  1126.  Su  aUo  Pbohoiion  or 
PUPILS. 

Graham,  E.  K.,  1206  (l). 

Graham,  J,  N.,  1296. 

Graham,  W.  P.,  755. 

Grammar.  See  English  LANaUAGX,  composition 
and  grammar. 

Grammar  schools.  See  Blsmbnta&y  souoa- 
tion;  Public  schools. 

Grand  Rapids  uxion  rioh  school,  357. 

Grandgent,  C.  H.,  1995. 

Grant,  Emma  B.,  742, 150$. 

Graves,  F.  P.,  358, 1528. 

Graves,  Louis,  19S1. 

Graveson,  C.  C,  889. 

Gray,  Beryl,  2365. 

Gray,  C.  H.,  956. 

Gray,  C.  T.,  468  (2). 

Gray,  P.  L.,  748. 

Gray,  R.  F.,  1940. 

Gray,  W.  8.,  220, 2027. 

Grayson,  C.  T.,  2376. 

Great  Britain.    Board  of  education,  350, 1990, 2040. 

Great  Britain.  Board  of  education.  Welsh  de- 
partment, 1057. 

Oriat  BRiTAiir,  education,  108, 1216. 

Grxece,  education,  1743. 

Greek  language,  study,  763  (5);  teaching,  1377. 

Greene,  A.  M.,  Jr.,  1935. 

Greene,  W.  C,  1562. 

Greener,  G.  C,  1674. 

Greenstone,  Julius,  887. 

Greenwood,  Arthur,  1706. 

Grier,  N.  M.,  1088, 1652,  2331. 

Griffin,  B.  F.,  1624. 

Griffith,  E.  W.,  2208. 

Griffith,  G.  L.,  2010. 

Griffith,  I.  S.,  1150  (1),  1456. 

Grimes,  B.  J.,  2247  (vili). 

Grinstead,  W.  J.,  807  (5),  (15),  1034. 

Gros,  J.,  1225. 

Grose,  H.  B.,  1949, 

Grove,  C.  S.,  19n  (1). 

Groves,  E.  R.,  1800. 

Gruonberg,  B.  C,  1931. 

Gruver,  E.  A.,  2193. 

Gruver,  H.  S.,  1072  (2). 

Grymoult,  Pierre,  1232. 

Guenot,  H.,  923. 


Guerlin  de  Guer,  Ch.,  467. 
Oulidc,  L.  H.,  873. 
Gummere,  R.  M.,  1201. 
Gunthorp,  Horace,  1388. 
Guth,  W.  W.,  317. 
Guthrie,  W.  D.,  16II. 
Guy,  J.  F.,  1198  (2). 


Haarhoff,  Theodore,  1974. 

Haber,  Roy,  1572. 

Haberman,  J.  V.,  1255. 

Habert,  H.  M.,  2360  (7). 

Hackney,  E.  L.,  327. 

Hadley,  A.  T.,  763  (8). 

Hadl^,  Theodosia,  519. 

Hadzsits,  G.  D.,  41. 

Habcksl,  Prof.,  940. 

Hagedom,  Hermann,  399. 

Haggerty,  M.  E.,  727. 

Haig,  R.  M.,  1868. 

Hailetburt,  445  (1). 

Haineis,  C.  G.,  841  (13). 

Haines,  T.  H.,  1184, 1186. 

Hale,  G.  E.,  323. 

Hall,  G.  S.,  1862, 1906. 

HaD,  Jennie,  1236  (1H3). 

Hall,  Perdval,  1697  (4). 

Hall-Quest,  A.  L:,  111-112, 1125, 1199  (3).  (13). 

Hallett,  E.  S.,  339,  862. 

Ham,  Barbara  E.,  258. 

HamUton,  A.  E.,  353. 

Hamilton,  C.  A.,  2368  (4). 

Hamilton,  C.  G.,  1316  (3). 

HamUton,  D.  E.,  499,760. 

Hamilton,  R.  L.,  ^354. 

Hamilton,  Samuel,  279. 

HamUton,  WUliam,  191  (ft). 

Hammelbau^,  D.  D.,  1111  (4). 

Hammond,  Josephine,  2125. 

Hand,  W.  H.,  286. 

Handschin,  C.  H.,  474. 

Handwork.   See  Manual  TRAiNtNG . 

Handwrttino.   See  WRrrnfO. 

Haney,  J.  P.,  619. 

Hanifan,  L.  J.,  60S. 

Hanna,  J.  C,  775,  807  (20),  1314. 

Hannan,  F.  W.,  1668. 

Hanus,  P.  H.,  1399. 

Hard,  wmiam,  1141. 

Harden,  Max,  179. 

Harding,  S.  B.,  44  (1). 

Harding,  W.  L.,  1837,1982. 

Hardy,  Edith,  807  <28). 

Hare,  Hobart  A.,  389. 

Harker,  J.  R.,  1100. 

Harlan,  Mabel  L.,  1675. 

Harlan's  American  bistort  test,  3010. 

Harley,  L.  R.,  501. 

Harllee,  W.  C,  1091. 

Harper,  R.  A.,  1109. 

Harper,  R.  M.,  475. 

Harris,  Achsah,  486  (2). 

Harris,  J.  H.,  545. 

Harris,  T.  H.,  943. 

Harrison,  Elizabeth,  528,  797. 

Hart.  J.  K.,  2340. 

Hartman,  Mn.  LeUa  G.,  2301  (S). 
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:Hftrtw6U»  B.  0.,  M4,  IMS. 
Habtabd  sironnuBsiNO  acBooL,  iflSS. 

:HABVABD  OftADVATS  8GB001  Of  XDUCATIOIf,  1618. 
mUlTABD  LAW  SCHOOL,  632. 

HaiTsrd  teachers'  sasodatlon,  1400. 

Habtabd  uicivsBsirr,  £68,  U76. 

Harvejr,  Emma  B.,  2364. 

Harrey,  N.  A.,  728. 

Haskins,C.H.,504. 

Haattngi,  Mootana,  IQU. 

Hatch,  S.  A.,  1270. 

Hathaway,  WlnilMd,  842, 2868  (8). 

Hatt,W.K.,633. 

Hawail   Uniybbott,  1864. 

Hawley,  W.  H.,  2028. 

Haydflii,P.C.,  286. 

Hayden,  P.  M.,  2270. 

JSayM,S.P.,2868(l). 

Hayford,J.F.,1163(2). 

Hays,  D.  O.,  780. 

Hayward.  P.  H.,  1667. 

Hatard,  Paul,  2048. 

Hbalih,  846,  1109  (7);  instnietion,-  117,  «38  (4); 

offloirs,  686;  rural,  846;  sohool  chUdr«n,  641. 
Haamahaw,  F.  J.  C,  1806. 
HBAinro,  860, 882, 1111  ai)* 
Hbbkbws.   SetJmwB. 
Heck6l,A.K.,44(8). 
Hadgss,  U.  H.,  1684. 
HeiiKmen,J.C.,1406. 
Hdintx,  Victor,  IIM  (12). 
Helderman,  N.  B.,  1542  (10). 
Heller,  Otto,  298, 840. 
HeomoD,  V.  A.  C,  221,668. 
Henry,  A.  B.,  888. 
Henry,  Hary  B.,  1688. 
Herring,  J.  P..  476, 1272. 
Herrey,  W.  L.,  2088. 
Hetherington.  C.  W.,  601  (8),  1136. 
Hevia,  AureUo,  1732. 
Hewitt,  C.  C,  858, 
Hewlett,!.  M.,  683  (4). 
Heymann,  A.,2388  (7). 
Hibben,J.  0.,318. 
Hiekle,Gaiey,86,688. 
Hicks,  Minnie,2368(14). 
Higbee,F.Q.,390. 
HiOH  SCHOOLS,  1347;  Ohio,  1344.    8u  aUo  Junior 

moH  schools;  Sbcondabtbducation;  Su-and- 

SIX  PLAN. 
HIOHBB  BDUCATION,  91-100,  814-322,  566-572,  834- 
844,  938  (1),  1092-1108,  1371-1386,  1632-1636,  1725 
(3H7).  1851-1863,1903,2101,2301-2319.    See  aUo 
UmvBBSinBS  and  collbobs. 

HlOHWAT  BNOINBBBINO  BDUCATION,  2356. 

HUdebrani,  Edith  L.,  870. 

HIU,  A.  R.,  1371(1),  2312  (6). 

H1U,D.  8.,1458. 

HiU.H.C,  1938(1). 

Hill.  Helen  F.,  989. 

HIU,  L-W.,  2143. 

HiU,  Patty  8.,  1194  (6). 

HiUegae,  M.  B.,  663  (12),  1072  (6),1198  (8). 

HiLLEOAS  SCALB,  2247  (  xi). 

HiUegeist,  W.  H.,2301  (11). 
Hills,  E.G..  494. 
Hinchman,  F.  K.,  2056  (3). 

68478 21—3 


Hines,H.C.,1400; 

Hlnes,L.N.,  601(1),  680. 

Hinkle,H.M.,1076. 

Hbtobt,  French,  teaching,  606;  Hlspanio-Amerl^ 
can,  study,  44  (2);  madlAvml,  48;  sodaUied,  46; 
study,  264-266,453, 771, 1305-1806;  teachijig,49, 444 
(16), 482, 608  (1H2),  506.606, 688  (5),  (18), 988  (9), 
968  (8),  1197  (1),  1221,  2066  (2)-(7),  227»-2279;  in 
elementary  schools,  46,  1199  (14);  in  secondary 
SQliooli,  47,  07,  2277;  teats,  2010;  United  Statea, 
teaching,  807  (27),  2066;  world,  2276. 

HISTOBT  Of  BDUCAlloir,  17^188,  445-M7,  684-686, 
940-941, 1200-1206, 1648-1646, 1727-1780, 1972-1978, 
2225. 

Hobdy,J.B.,896(2). 

Hockett,H.C.,603(8). 

Hodgins,  F.  E.,428. 

H0per,Wilhelm,780. 

Hoerle,  Helen  C. ,  416. 

Hoesch,  Odcar,  1664. 

Hoflm%n,U.J.,1971(12). 

Hoihnann,  W.  H.  O. ,  1418  (3). 

Hoke,  K.  J.,  2262. 

Holden,P.O.,746(6). 

Holder,  A.  E.,  1199  (9). 

HoUey,C.E.,2126. 

Holliday,Carl,669,886. 

HoUSngwortb,  Lata  8.,  4M,  1616. 

Holll8,Dann,  1817(1). 

HoUls,I.N.,1163(4).2868. 

Holmes,  C.W.,  1912. 

Holmes,  H.  W.,  1067. 

Holmes,  HUdaH.,  1828. 

Holmes,  Margiiet  C,  2386. 

Holmes,  P.  SI,  861, 602. 

Hobini^,C.K.,16«4. 

Holt,  L.E.,  117, 1886. 

HOMB  DBM0N9TRATI0N  WORK,  868  (6),  896  (8),  (6). 

Home  bconokics,  137-138, 881-382, 444  (8),  629, 886, 
899  (6),  (12)-(14),  901, 903-905, 1150  (8),  1882  (13), 
1476-1476, 1542  (6),  1675, 1677-1679, 1928-1929, 2160- 
2170;  socialised,  383. 

HOMB  project  work.  Stt  HOMB  DBMONSTRA-, 
TION  WORK. 

Hood,  Jack,  jwewd.,  957. 
Hood,  W.  R.,  1640. 
Hoopingamer,  D.  L.,  1907  (21). 
Hoover,  Herbert,  2343. 
Hopkins,  E.M.,  96. 
Hopkins,  Mark.  672. 
Hopkinson,  Alfred,  1231. 
Hopson,  AAm  A.  B.,  2194. 
Horn.  Ernest,  747, 1273, 2017. 
Horn,  P.  W.,  2321. 
Home,  H.  H.,  841  (178),  1761. 
Homer,  B.  L.,  1025. 
Horton,A.V.,1579. 
Hosic,  J.  F.,  586, 1600, 2283  (1). 
Hotchkis8,W.E.,  630(1). 
Houston,  P.  H.,  42, 1596. 
Howard,  C.  A., 661. 
Howard,  Mary  L.,  2378. 
Howe,0.  H,2183. 
Howe,  W.  A.,  1422. 
Howorth,l.W.,978. 
Hubertson,  A .  L.,  287. 
Hudelson,  Earl,  1762, 2072. 
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^H'              Hudson,!.  W.,  1635. 

Institute  for  public  service,  N^ew  York,  2094. 

^V              Haffington,  J.  W.,  418. 

Intelligence  TESTS,  17, 18, 25, 229-230, 726, 728 ,  731- 

^K               Hughes,  H.  J. ,  1936. 

732,  734,  735.  738,  807  (10),  994, 996-997,  1257, 1332 

^H              Hughes,  I .  L. ,  974. 

(12).    See  also  Armv  inteluqence  tests;  Edu- 

^H              Hughes,  R.  M.,  UOl,  1725  (7). 

cational  TESTS. 

^K              Hughes .  W .  H . ,  1875. 

Interchurch    world    movement.     Edncation    de- 

^H              Hulburt,  H.  Or.,  2144. 

partment,  14&S. 

^■'              Huling,  Caroline  A .,  1902, 2162. 

Intercollegiate    vocational    guidance    association,. 

^B              Hull,  CaUie,  2109. 

1155. 

^^H              HtTMANTsnc  EDUCATION.    See  CLAsaics:    Liberal 

International  conference  of  women  physicians,  2140. 

^^r                         EDUCATION. 

International  kindergarten  union,  2283. 

^B               Hume,  I>.  W.,  1736  (8). 

Inter-racial  council.    National  conference  on  imini* 

^B                Humphf«}rS;  J .  A . ,  1856. 

gration,2179. 

^^^              Humpstone,  H.  J.,  21. 

Iowa  state  teachers'  association,  1195. 

^ 

^Bp              Hunter,  C.  W.,  2050. 

Iraizor,  Antonia,  1202. 

■ 

^B                Hunter,  F.  M.,  162.S. 

Ireland,  Merritte  W„  648. 

n 

^■^              Hunter,  G.  W.,  1039. 

Ireland,  R.  P.,  299. 

J 

^B *              Hunter,  Mary  A .,  590. 

Irion,  T.  W.  H.,  1832^1833. 

J 

^B                Hurt,  H.W.,  1077. 

Irish,  S.  B.,  807  (16). 

■ 

^B  ■             Hussander,  A .  F.,  18S2. 

Isaacs,  Nathan,  630  (2). 

^B              Hutcblns,  Margaret,  1960. 

Is©,  John,  535. 

^B             Hutchins,  W.  J. ,  2308. 

Ittner,  W.  B.,  850. 

^B             Hutslnpiilar,  Jessie,  328. 

^B              Hutton,  H.  L.,  1294. 

J. 

^B              Hyatt,  T.  P.,  863. 

^B               Hyde,  E.  P.,  1197  (2). 

^B             Hyde,  IsabeUa,  1439. 

^B              Hyde,  Marietta,  1775. 

^B             Htqieke.    See  Health:  School  BvmENE   akd 

^B^                      SANITA.TION. 

Jackman,  E.  D.,  2073. 
Jackson,  G.  L.,  288. 
Jackson,  H.  E.,  «f.,  2178. 
Jacob,  A.  Gertrude,  871. 
Jacob,  Peyton,  1257. 
Jacoby,  A.  J.,  614. 

K 

Jamarik,  Paul,  1198  (11). 
James,  B.  B.,  2087. 

m 

^B              Ide,  Q.  G.,  157, 1244. 

James,  E.  J.,  2110. 

■ 

^B            lilinois  state  teachers'  association,  1971. 

James,  H.  F.,  807  (24). 

■ 

^B'            lUlnois.    University,  1575. 

James,  Whjjam,  1729. 

B 

^B             Illinois.    University.    College  of  education.    Bu- 

Jameson,  J.  F.,  1102. 

■ 

^^B                reau  of  educational  research,  222. 

Jameson,  R.  P.,  756. 

fl 

^B                 ILUNOIS.     UnTVERSITT.     COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATIOX. 

Jamieson.  C.  E.,  444  (16). 

B 

^B              Bureau  of  educational  research,  222. 

Janitors,  nil  (2)-f3). 

'■ 

^B           Illinois.   University.    High  school  conference,  807. 

Japan,  education,  194. 

M 

^B           iLrxTBRACY,  998, 1443;  North  Carolina,  1523;  United 

Jarach,  L.,  2187. 

1 

^B               States,  942. 

Jardine,  W.  M.,  769,  826, 

1 

^B               iMAOmATIOK,  981. 

Jarrell,  C.  C,  6S2  (2). 

1 

^B             Imboden,  Sarah  M.,  2254. 

JeUy,  A.  C,  657. 

1 

^B            iMMioRANTs,  education,  1500,  1941,  1943.    See  aUo 

Jena.    Untversity,  940. 

1 

^B.                     AMERICANIZATION. 

Jenkins,  Elizabeth,  2341. 

1 

^B                  IMMIGRATION,  405. 

Jensen,  Evelyn  H.,  1150  (12). 

India,  education,  201, 1555. 

Jernegan,  M.  W.,  329. 

Indiana,    Department  of  public  instruction,  1817- 

Jessup,  W.  A.,  909, 1480  (5). 

Indiana.    State  board  of  education,  2018. 

Jewell,  J.  R.,  205. 

Indiana  state  normal  school,  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 

Jews,  education,  887. 

2085. 

JUek,  Annie  L„  2255. 

lallina  state  teachers'  association,  1194. 

Johansen,  Fannie  0.,  1581. 

lallana.    State  teachers'  training  board,  2086. 

John,  W.  C,  97. 

Indians,  education,  951. 

Johnson,  A.  Grace,  1676. 

Industrial  arts,  1150  (6);  teaching,  487,  682  (6), 

Johnson,  A.  L©  R.,  1887. 

939  (2). 

Johnson,  Buford,  1258,  2368.(2). 

Industrial  education,  618, 620, 623-624, 1150  (15)- 

Johnson,  Burges,  2309. 

(16),  1195  (6),  1451  (Iv),  1452, 1455-1456, 1459, 1461. 

Johnson,  E,  C,  899  (10),  1686. 

1463,  1726  (5),  1908,  1911,  1913,  1915*1920,  1971  (8). 

Johnson,  Gertrude  E.,  665,  751,  1199  (15). 

See  also  Manual  training;  Professional  edu- 

Johnson, L.  A.,  761. 

cation;  Trade    schools;  Vocational    educa- 

Johnson, Mamie  T.,  1818. 

tion. 

Johnson,  Marietta  L.,  1541  (2). 

Industbt  and  education.    Sec  Education  and 

Johnson,  W.  E.,  1763. 

INDUSTRY, 

Johnson,  W.  F.,  152. 

Ingalese,Rlcliard,l754. 

Johnston,  R.  B.,  380. 

IngeU,  H.  a.,  2322. 

Jones,  A.  J.,  658,  1065  (6). 

Digitized  by  Google 
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Jones,  A.  L.,  44S  (3). 

hmm,  C.  T.,  1S8. 

JoDfls,  H.  A.,  058. 

JaiMS,J.W.,10W(8). 

Jones,  MaM  K.,  1051. 

JoDfls,  OUy«  M.,  1078. 

Jones,  R.  G.,  180. 

Jones,  T.  J.,  1090. 

Jordan,  A.  M.,  9011. 

Jordan,  O.  O.,  118. 

Jordan,  Rlrerda  H.,  2204. 

Jordan,  W.H.,  800  (3). 

JouKKALunc,  high  schools,  1016;  fautmetlon  in,  34, 

2037. 
Joj,  Florence  L.,  1014. 
Judd,  C.  H.,  083  <1),  807  (0),  1002  (3),  1110, 1100  (2), 

1400  (1),  1401, 1642  (1),  (4),  1834. 
JVMlom  00LLE0E8, 02, 315,  580,  1004  (1),<0).  1S74. 

1857. 
JlTNlom  moH  SCHOOLS,  546,  986  <8H0),  1063,  1883, 

1341,  1345,  1611,  1725  (ll),I?076-9077;  studj  tests, 

543. 
Justice,  W.  A.,  483. 

JUVSMILS  DXUNQUKNCT,  084,  1513.  ■ 


Kahlenbefs,  Louis,  841  (6). 
Ka21om,A.W.,730,003. 
Eandel,  I.  L.,  1217. 
Kansas,  education,  327. 
Kantor,  J.  R.,  004. 
Kato,  Katsuji,2323. 
KaTana,  Rose  M.,  2084. 
Kay,  O.  P.,  1725  (5). 
Keene,  M.  8.,  1128. 
KeiMiTer,  Christine  R.,  1486. 
KefiMiT«r,H.J.,2247(ll). 
Keith,  J.  A.  H.,  2127. 
KeUey,  T.  L.,  1250. 
KeUogg,  V.  L.,  1626, 2312  (5). 
KeOogg,  W.  O.,  1288. 
KeUy,  F.  J.,  407, 854, 1813, 2160, 2283  (4). 
Ken7,R.W.,2163. 
Kempner,  Aubrey  J.,  2006. 
Kendall,  C.  N.,  2006. 
Kennedy,  Fronde,  1523. 
Kennedy,  J.  B.,  663. 
Kennedy,  Joseph,  1340, 1084. 
Kent,  R.  A.,  1627, 1816, 2338. 
Kkmt  school,  Kent,  Oonn .,  542. 
Kentucky  educational  association,  936. 
Kenyoo,  E.  L.,  150. 
Kenyon,  F.  O.,  105. 
Kephart,  A.  P.,  2074. 
'  Keppd,  F.  P.,  019. 
Kerr,  James,  344, 710, 864. 
Kies,  P.  P.,  521. 

KOpatrick,  W.  H.,  484, 683  (fi),  1196  (8),  2140  (8). 
Kimball,  Everett,  639. 
Kimble,  Virginia  K.,  1418  (7). 
KnnttBOABTXN,  64-66,  272-274,  529,  533,  644,  647. 

797-708,  1010-1063, 1104  (6),  1323,  1508,  1600-1601, 

2062-2063, 2383, 2285-2286. 
King,  H.  A.  L.,  802. 
Kingtley,  C.  D.,  1825  (2),  1007  (18). 
Klngsltoy*  Maud  B.,  1780, 2278. 
Kinkade,  Arthur,  1416. 


Kinnaman,  J.  O.,  3. 

Kinney,  E.  J.,  086  (13). 

Kinsie,  Cora  E.,  1063. 

Kirk,  J.  R.,  804  (7). 

Kirkpatrlck,E.A.,081. 

Kirkpatrick,T.B.,1433. 

Kltson,H.D.,376. 

Kltti«dge,H.C.,2075. 

Klapper,Paul,8<l. 

Klein,  Henry,  1042  (4). 

Klein,  P.  E.,  1450. 

Klemme,  E.  J.,  1058. 

Klock,  Augustus,  1347  (4). 

Knspp,  Q.  E.,  582. 

Knapp,  T.  J.,  830. 

Knight,  B.  W.,  4, 60, 181, 446, 1060, 1 

Knight.  EUaB.,  280. 

Knight,  H.  $.,  1434. 

Knight,  W.O.,  135. 

Knowles,F.H.,1460. 

Koch,  F.H.,  1802. 

Koch,  T.W.,  431. 

Kock,H.E.,562,827. 

Kooourek,  Albert,  1161  (4),  1481  (6). 

Koenlg,  Bduard,  883. 

K6hl.G.C.,503(3). 

Kohs,8.C.,1054. 

Kolbe,P.R.,1004(5). 

Kolmer,J.A.,1487. 

Koons,  Carrie  E.,  1108  (5). 

Koons,  O.  L.,  1071  (10). 

Koonta,L.K.,U78<l). 

Koos,  F.  H.,  1260. 

Koos,  L.  v.,  336, 1341,  ISH,  9676. 

Kramer,  F.  H.,  1681. 

Krause,  A.  C,  126. 

Kraus8,P.H.,2111. 

Krebs,H.C.,23S2. 

Krehbiel,  Edward,  841  (126). 

Kuhlman,  A.  F.,  2233. 

Kunou,  C.  A.,  803. 

Kunxe,E.J.,1168(12). 


La  CHiard,  Th^rtee,  1677. 

Lackey,  B.B.,  2275. 

Lacy,  J.  v.,  236. 

Laing,O.J.,1204. 

Laird,  D.  A.,  962. 

LaJpatRai,1555. 

Lambley,  Kathleen,  1076. 

Lampson,  L.  V.,  828. 

Lancaotbiuan  ststbm  dvthb  Uktixd  States,  183. 

Lance,  Jack,  1402. 

Landgraf,O.E.,1056. 

Landis,  Maude  E.,  1482  <4). 

Landsittel,  F.  C,  1847. 

Lane,  F.  K.,  86. 

Lane,  W.D.,  1211. 

Lane^laypon,  Janet  E.,  2344. 

Lange,  A.  F.,  1857. 

Lanouaoks,  modem,  403-407;  in  high  schools,  1020, 
study,  755,  757,  750, 1022,  2045;  teaching,  249-250; 
497,  756,  963,  1236  (4),  1204-1295,  1297,  2044,  2268- 
2271;  tests,  474, 1023.    Su  al90  name  (/  tanguage, 

Langworthy,  V.  B.,  020. 

Lanier,  H.  W.,  408. 
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Lansing,  Marion  F.,  905. 

Lape,  Esther  £.,  2188. 

Lapie,  Paul,  77. 

Laprade,  W.  T.,  506. 

Larldn,  Mary  J.  M.,  1776. 

La  Rue,  D.  W.,  1245. 

Lashley,  K.  S.,  2145. 

Laski,  H.  J.,  842. 

Lathrop,  Edith  A.,  1007-1606,  228^. 

Latin  lamouaqs,  1024, 1332  (lO);  study,  252;  teach- 

.  ing,  49»-500,  700,  762,  764, 039  (11),  1025-1026, 1228, 

1277, 1302,  1793,  2041;  in  Junior  high  schools,  761, 

766;  tests,  1001. 
Law,  study,  907,1161, 1163  (3),  1481,  2350;  teaching, 

630(2). 
Lawe,C.D.,809. 
Lawler,  Elsie  M.,  1482  (2). 
Lay,  Elisabeth  A.,  1802. 
Layton,  W.  K.,  1126. 
Lbaque  of  nations,  1783. 
Leathes,  Stanley,  757. 
LeaveU,  R.  H.,  1142. 
Leavitt,  R.  O.,  790. 
Lecky,  Prescott,  1602. 
Lee,  E.  A.,  1332  (2). 
Lee,  R.  I.,  2334. 

Lbk  countt,  Qa.,  survey,  2230. 
Leete,J.H.,083  (21). 
Lkit-bandedness.   See  AMBmszTBRmr. 
Leger,  Louis,  847. 
Legge,  R.  T.,  1423. 
Lkodlation,  105, 325,  448,  503, 1114, 1396;  England, 

960;  Ontario,  444  (2). 
Lehn,H.M.B.,1198<5). 
Leighton,EttaV.,1497. 
Letghton,  J.  A.,  2112, 2310. 
Ldsy,  E.  E.,  1015. 
Lemon,  Ada  T.,  682  (3). 
Lemon,  H.  B.,  731, 841  (6). 
Lenney,  Teresa  M.,  527. 
Lents,  Bernard,  1541  (3). 
Lens,  F.  B.,  8. 
Leo,  Brother,  480. 
Leonard,  E.  A.,  1246. 
Leonard,  S.  A.,  1281, 1825  (9). 
Lepaulle,  Pierre,  1274. 
Lesh,  W.  8.,  1727. 
Lester,  Katherine  M.,  1150  (9). 
Leuschner,  E.  O.,  1163  (10). 
Levesque,  D.,  1991. 
Levin,  Samuel,  1197  (1). 
Levltas,  Arnold,  425. 
Lewis,  A.  E.,  2197. 
Lewis,  B.  R.,  2039. 
Lewis,  H.  C,  536. 
Lewis,  Ida  B.,  654. 
Lewis,  J.  C,  2184. 
Lewis,  O.  F.,  659. 
Lewis,  S.  R.,  1129. 
Lewis,  W.  D.,  1825  (1). 
Lewis,  W.  M.,  795. 
Ubby,  O.G.,98. 

LiBEBAL  EDUCATION,  210,  501-502, 1098, 1595. 
LraBABiES,938(22),949,1196(4);  high  schools,  429(2)> 

432,  667, 1188,  1712;  Junior  high  schools,  430;  pub- 

he,  683(21);  school,  1223, 1726(14);  universities  and 

colleges,  1708. 


LmRARiEs  AND  READING,  165, 420-435, 66S,  929-033, 

1188-1180,   1526-1533,   1707-1713,  1960,  2208-2210^ 

2372-2378. 
Library  trainino,  429  (3),  (5)-(6). 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  435. 
Lincohi,  E.  A.,  732, 2012. 
Lindeman,  E.  C,  1602  (4). 
lindquist,  Theodora,  779-780, 1794. 
Linke,  E.  A.,  1007. 
Linke,  J.  A.,  936  (3). 
Linthicum,  L.  W.,  2247  (xii). 
Linville,  H.  R.,  850'. 
Lir-READINO,  1183. 
Uppitt,  Florence  P.,  2063  (4)-(5). 
Ltterature,  1588-91, 1788, 1790,  2266;  college,  1286, 

1789;  study,  33;  teaching,  240-242,  480, 1012, 1018. 

1284. 
UtteU,  Sara  L.,a063  (2)-(3). 
livln^ton,  B.  E.,  574. 
Lobeck,  A.  K.,  51. 
Lockhart,  O.  L.,  281. 
Lockhart,  J.  C,  554. 
Lockridge,  R.  F.,  1913. 
Lodge,  Gonsales,  1303. 
Lodor,  Elmhti,  i524. 
Loeb,  Josephine,  273. 
Logic,  examinations,  995. 
Londow,  B.  J.,  1401. 
Long,  AUoe  B.,  1710. 
Long,  J.  8.,  1607  (5). 
Loomis,  A.  K.,  854. 
Loomis,  Alice  If.,  899  (14). 
Loomis,H.B.,1825(4). 
Lory,  C.  A.,  809  (2). 
Lott,  H.  C,  1197  (6). 
Loudun,  Berry,  peeud,,  600. 
LoxTisiANA,  education,  943. 
Lovejoy,  A.  O.,  91, 1631  (2). 
Lovejoy,  O.  R.,  881. 
Lovett,  E.  O.,  1728  (7). 
Lowden,  F.  O.,  IIM  (1). 
Lowell,  A.  L.,  843, 2113,  2241. 
Lowell,  Frances  E.,  1261. 
Lowery,  J.  G.,  1079. 
Lowry,  Ellsworth,  733. 
Lowth,  F.  J.,  640. 
iiucas,  W.  P.,  1418  (I). 
Luckey,  Q.  W.  A.,  1247,  1733. 
Lukenbill,  E.  H.,  1971  (4). 
Lull,  H.  O.,  486  (1),  1777. 
Luzuriaga,  Lorenxo,  196. 
Lyford,  Carrie  A.,  1180. 
Lyman,  R.  L.,  71, 546, 1782. 
Lynde,  L.  E.,  1308. 
Lyon,  L.S.,  58,  384, 1914. 
Lys,  F.  J.,  701. 
Lytle,  E.  B.,  781. 


Mable,  E.G., 525(1). 
MacAdam,  George,  1361, 1609. 
McAloney,  T.  S.,  2368  (9). 
McAndrew,  WUliim,  72,  945. 
MacArthur,  C.  G.,  1796. 
MacBain,  Jeannio  M.,  523. 
McBrien,  J.  L.,  804  (4). 
McCaU,  W.  A.,  2140  a). 
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UeCuiDey,  J.  P.,  241,  U9S  (18). 
McaeUand,  William,  1202. 
McCkmahan,  P.  E.,  1196  (2). 
Madeod,  Annie  L..  1275. 
UeCkxkxty,  A.,.llfi0. 
McCloy,  C.  H.,  237. 
JfoCloDg,  Frank,  683  (9). 
McChisky,  F.  D.,  1728. 
MeCooathy,  Osboorne,  1316  (l),,10n  (U). 
McConaa^y,  J.  L.,  1103, 1362, 1725  (4). 
iicConn,C.M.,.9801(5). 
McConnell,  J.  if.,  300, 1364  (3). 
KoConneU,  W.  R.,  511. 
llbCanneU,  W.  W.,  2066  (I). 
JfeCormaek,  T.  J.,  1836  (7). 
iloComaok,  W.  R.,  1111  (B).  > 
IfoCoy,  C.  H.,  126. 
ilacCrackea,  J.  H.,  2311. 
lloCrae,  Lee,  2196. 
MoCrea,  N.  O.,  1036. 
ifoCrea,  R.  C,  385, 1478  (2). 
i€cCready,8.B.,537. 
KcCullock,  0.  L.,  1107  (3).    * 
HcCurdy,  J.  H.,  806(8),  1131. 
McCntdian,  R.  0.,  7W  (7). 
McDaniftl,  M.  R.,  113, 1825  (10). 
KcDermott,  Charles,  1416. 
liacDooald,  D.  J.,  373. 
Maodonald,  Miss  H.  S.  Q.,  444  (9). 
McDonoogh,  JoUa  O.,  402. 
McFarland,  R.  L.,  936  (1). 
]feQaw,J.8nU94(U). 
McOeocli,J.A.,215. 
HcOin,  Nettie,  1198  (14). 
Jlclntoeh,  ChMtlm,  808. 
Hadny,  Constance  D.  A.,  1139, 1803. 
McKay,  Cora  P.,  1333  (8). 
McKee,  Mabel  F.,  2035. 
McKeerer,  W.  A.,  1752. 
Madde,  R.  A.,  547. 
lloKinley,  A.  P.,  762. 
McKinney,  James,  1150  (16),  1971  (9),  0348. 
MaeUntoeh,  O.  L.,  1736  (10). 
MacLean,  O.  B.,  969. 
HeLean,  Maijorie,  1511. 
Maeliean,  R.  B.,  3097. 
,  Annie  L.,  1686. 
B,C.L.,ie96(5). 
lioMaaawBy,  H.  M.,  2368  (8). 
JftMilInt,  M.  Hetaia,  l«2  (11). 
MaclCiiKliy,  Hete,  183  (3). 
lieMiimy,  O.  K.,  319,  llil  (3),  1481  (3). 
MeMiirry,aA.,98. 
MeMwtite,  D.  C,  411, 1944. 
llMsNtfl,J.O.8.,1076. 
McNkxai,W.R.,456. 
MdFlMrsQD,  mUttsm,  786* 
MaeCaviali,X.M.,703. 
lloVea,  Bmilie  W.,  1093  (6),  1947. 
MoVey,  F.  L.,  1104, 1363. 
liafffl,  H.  8.,  829, 1194  (10),  2138. 
Hacnns,  Philip,  801. 
Magmder,  W.  T.,  1103  (6). 

JfABOineT,  JAMS8,  1203. 

Mailand,  Carl,  1185. 
Mallary,  B.  E.,  1669. 


Man,  Henry  de,  1556. 
Manchester,  A.  L.,  793  (3). 
Mandiester,  O.  L.,  sn,  1971  (11). 

MANCBESTEE  ORAMMAE  SCHOOl.,  183. 

Mangold,  O.  B.,  690. 

Mann,  C.R.,  1504, 2129. 

Mansbridge,  Albert,  2204. 

Manson,  G.  £.,  2247  (xii). 

Manual  abib,  teaching,  683  (4). 

Manual  TUdmSQ,  134-135|  860^70,  373-374,  617- 
624,  891-807, 1150-1154,  1453,  1456,  1460^  1466, 1470- 
1471,  1667-1670,  2347-2349.  See  also  Inousteial 
EDUCATioir;  Vocational  sdugahon. 

Manuel,  H.  T.,  1060. 

Maphis,  C.  0.,  1092  (1). 

Marberry,  J.  O.,  807  (18). 

March,  P.  C,  1173  (2). 

March,  T.  8.,  683  (15). 

Marcus,  Lawrence,  1934. 

The  Maeu  Hosmbe  Pennxxan  Memorial  li- 

BRABT  Of  EDUCATION,  1538. 

Marin,  Anne  L.,  904. 

Maekino.   Set  Qeamno;  Peomotion  or  pupils. 

Marlatt,  Abby  L.,  899  (13). 

Marquette,  Bleecker,  1895. 

Marsh,  £.  O.,  1117. 

Marsh,  J.  A.,  1342. 

Maeshall,  John,  1306. 

MarshaU,  L.  C,  630  (3). 

Marston,  Anson,  1163  (U). 

Hunk  JoaM,  1202. 

Martin,  A.  8.,  332. 

Martin,  B.  O.,  1034. 

Martin,  Qertrude  E.,  2261. 

Martin,  LiUien  J.,  1999. 

Maryland.   8tat*departn)anto(edimtiQp,136. 

Maryland  state  teachers'  aseociation^  1196. 

Mason,  Michael,  1284. 

MAaaACHUSEITS.    DePAETMZNT  Of  SOUCAVON,  586. 

Massachusetts.  Department  of  education.  Oi- 
Tision  of  elementary  and  seoeodaiy  edpcation  and 
normal  schools,  1820. 

Massee,  W.  W.,  810. 

Mathematics,  study,  55,  3047-301S;  teadiix^  514, 
638, 777,  781, 938  (16),  130&-1309, 18U,  1606,  2272;  In 
Junior  high  schools,  779-780,  1031*  1794,  2046;  la 
high  schools,  1032;  in  secondary  Khools,  29,  989 
(6);  textbooks,  56. 

Mather,  F.  J.,  ir.,  1868. 

Mathews,  E.  J.',  2301  (•). 

Mauren,  8igne,  2151. 

Mazfleld,  F.  N.,  160. 

Maxwell,  C.  E.,  587. 

Maxwell,  C  R.,  477. 

MaxweU,  O.  E.,  817, 1094  (2). 

Maxwell,  P.  A.,  1363. 

May,  M.  A.,  996. 

Maynaid,  Qertrude,  534, 2286.  , 

Mayo,  M.  J.,  1322. 

Mead,  A.  R.,  1835. 

Mead,  C.  D.,  224, 720. 

Meeker,  H.  H.,  716. 

Mecklin,  J.  M.,  1143. 

Medical  education,  387-380^  303, 631, 908-910, 1164- 
1165,  1480, 1484, 1487-1488. 

Medical  inspection  or  schools,  116, 341. 
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Meek,  C.  8.,  1736  (10). 

Meier,  W.  H.  D.,  1907  (6). 

Heikeljohn,  Alexander,  1103  (4). 

Melcher,  Frederick,  11»  (4). 

IfelTin,  A.  Q^  711. 

MenecUer,  Jorge,  1743. 

Menge,  £.  J.,  1860. 

Ifenner,  R.  J.,  650. 

Mbtcaj.  htqiene,  087  (5),  079, 062, 086. 

Mbttal  tests.  See  Educational  tests;  Intblu- 

OBNCB  TS9T8. 

Meredith,  A.  B.,  811, 1020, 134S. 

Meredith,  Florence  L.,  14S4, 105S. 

Meredith  college,  Rslei^  N.  C,  763. 

Meriam,  J.  L.,  075. 

Merino  y  Salasar,  Teresa,  14 

Merriaxft,  J.  C,  1110, 2120 

Merrill,  A.  O.,  1236  (4). 

Merrill,  John,  1100  (11). 

MeniIl,MaudA.,22. 

Menltt,E.H.,031. 

Merton,  Elda,  1270. 

MeCcaIf,J.C.,046. 

Mets,J.J.,1425. 

Meyer,  £.,  1228. 

Meyer,  H.  H.,  1006. 

Meyer,  Wallace,  1520. 

Meyertiolz,  C.  H.,  1106  (7). 

Mens,  8.  E.,  841  (2). 

Mkfaigan  schoolmasters'  dub,  1107. 

Middle  west  society  of  physical  edocation  and 

hygiene,  2146. 
Miessner,  W.  O.,  1816  (7). 
Milan,  C.H.,  082. 
Mfles,  H.  B.,  «21, 1734. 
MniTABr  nuiNIRO,   140,   407-4O6,   648,    1168    (7), 

1172;  in  nnirenitieB  and  eoDeges,  1871  {Sh(fi). 
Millar,  R.  W.,  1481  (4). 
Milter,  Alee,  804. 
Miller,  C.  F.,  1071  (18). 
M]Hflr,C.H.,708(10). 
Miller,  C.  R.,  041, 1638. 
Miller,  B.  A.,  1344. 
r,F.J.,1100(10). 
r,  O.  A.,  841  (8). 
Miller,  G.  J.,  210. 
MDler,  P.  K.,  1641  (5). 
Miller,  R.  R.,  1161  (3). 
Miller,  W.  O.,  2313. 
Mnxsm  comrrr,  Qa.,  sunrey,  2230. 
MiUigan,  R.  M.,  340, 1640. 
Millikan,R.A.,517. 
Mills,  Margaret,  1332  (13). 
Millspaa^,  J.  F.,  n6. 
Mims,  Edwin,  1726  (4). 
Minnesota.   Departmentof  education,  1061. 
Minnewta.    University,  1378. 
Mtnnesnta.   University.  Survey  oonmiission,  2314. 
Minor,  Ruby,  238, 486  (3). 
Minor,  Van  Lieu,  770. 
Missisiippi  teachers'  association,  987. 
MnsoxJBi  Childbxn's  code  oomiiseioiN,  600. 
Mitchell,  David,  468  (1),  1132. 
MitcbeU,H.H.,1807(5). 
Mitchdl,  L.  H.,  1347  (2). 
Mitchell,  U.  0.,  570. 
Mock,  H.E.,  2164. 
Modem  language  association  of  America,  1207, 2271. 


MoDKBir  LAWonAOBS.    Set  Lamouaobs,  mod«n. 

Moehhnan,  A.  B.,  1365, 1860. 

Moffett,  Mary  L.,  1821. 

Mohr,  WUhdmina,  1296. 

Mongold,  W.  C,  1106  (0). 

Monroe,  Paul,  1106  (1). 

Monroe,  W.  8.,  225, 1750. 

MONTAWA,  educaUon,  1730. 

Montgomery,  W.  A.,  168, 174, 1226. 

Montyne,  £.  Y.,  1806. 

Moore,  Annie  C,  666. 

Moore,  H.  C,  812. 

Moore,  R.  L.,  1071  (5). 

Moore,W.F.,444(7). 

Moral  BDUCATION,  132,  a0O-«7,  607-40B,  SBM-9BA^ 

038  (8),  1146,  1100  (2),  1147,  1668,  2140  (10),  2846^ 

2346. 
Morgan,  Agnes  F.,  1678.  ' 

Morgan,  O.  E.,  2242. 
Morgan,  J.  P.,  1068. 
Morgan,  J.  E.,  482. 
Morlson,  8.  B.,  1206. 
Moroney,  T.  B.,  2101.' 
Morris,  J.  V.  L.,  1463, 1016. 
Morrison,  H.  C,  78, 588, 706, 807  (4),  1725  (0). 
Morrison,  J.  8.,  987. 
Morrison,  Eatherine,  486  (4). 
Morrow,  F.  J.,  809  (1),  1163  (J),  1371  (6). 
Moses,  M.  J.,  1530. 
Moulton,H.  F.,060. 
Mounoe,  (3eorge,  1707. 
MovnfO  PiCTUEKS,  486;  educational  use,  236,  741,. 

743,  746,  1011,  1273,  1275,  1278.  See  ctw  ViBUAX. 

DrSTRVCnON. 

Mudge,  E.  L.,  1388. 
Muller,J.A.,0. 
Multer,  W.  J.,  1133. 
Mumford,  A.  A.,  182. 
Munn,F.J.,444(12). 
Munroe,  J.  P.,  206. 
Murdmson,  Carl,  1264. 
Murdoch,  Katharine,  478. 
Murphy,  MaydeU,  2264. 
Murray,  E.  R.,  1040. 
Murray,  Elsie,  32, 1473. 
MusBUHS,  educational  use,  45. 
Muaw,  520, 1043, 1316, 1318,  lOH  (14);  applied,  267; 
appreciation,  1317  (6),  1318;  eomnmnlty,  703  (U)» 

1316  (0);  instrumental,  1316  (3)>(4),  1317  (4)- 
public  schools,  366,  1044,  2281;  school  oredit,^ 
703  (10),  1316  (3);  standardisation,  703  (4),  1316 
(3);  study,  522,  2067;  supervisor,  1316  (5)-(6),  (0)r 

1317  (2)-(3);  teaching,  265>266,  521,  628,  798. 
(l)-(3),  (5),  794,  038  (3),  1316  (8),  (10);  in  high, 
schools,  807  <ie),  1317  (8);  in  kindergartans,  524; 
in  rural  schools,  1317(7). 

Music  supervisors'  national  conferenoe,  131^1817. 

Music  teachers'  national  association,  799. 

Mutch,  W.  J.,  601. 

Muttkowski,  R.  A.,  412. 

Myers,  C.  E.,  333, 1367. 

Myers,  O.  C,  1764-1706, 1045, 2013. 

Myers,  0.  E.,  1463. 


N. 


Na^e,  J.  C,  800  (11). 
Nalder,F.F.,  028, 2025. 
Nason,  W.  C,  606. 
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Natiosial  Amcrimnlmtion  oonfvonoe,  Washington, 
D.  C,  406.  • 

KatSooal  association  for  the  study  and  education  o( 
exceptional  children,  419. 

National  association  of  corporation  schools,  1664. 

National  assodaUon  of  dental  tecolties,  1163. 

NatSooal  Msodation  of  school  accounting  and  busi- 
ness ofBdals  of  public  schools,  1111. 

National  assodaticm  of  secondary  school  principals, 
1825. 

National  association  of  secondary  school  principals. 
Committee  on  sodal  studies  in  the  high  school, 
913. 

National  association  of  state  uniyersities  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  1371. 

National  association  of  teachers  of  speech,  526. 

NatioDal  Catholic  war  coundl.  Committee  on 
spedal  war  activities,  1937. 

NatioDal  child  labor  committee,  iWZ. 

National  civic  federation.  AugnsU  (Me.)  branch, 
1985. 

National  collegiate  athletic  assocjiUon,  866-867. 

National  committee  for  chamber  of  commeroe 
cooperation  with  the  public  schools  and  the 
American  dty  bureau,  1848. 

National  conference  committee  on  standards  of 
ooQeges  and  secondary  schools,  1093. 

National  conference  on  Americanization  in  indus- 
tries, 917. 

National  conference  on  character  education  in  rela- 
tion to  Canadian  citizenship,  132. 

National  conference  on  rural  school  consolidation, 
1334. 

Natiostal  ooNauss  or  moisbbs  Atn>  parknt- 

TKACHEB  ASSOOATIONS,  363  (1),  364. 

National  council  of  presidents  of  normal  schools. 

Committee  on  surreys  and  standards,  817. 
National  country  life  conference,  1602. 
National  koucatiok  absooation,  1396. 
National  education  association.   National  oounoil 

of  education,  104. 
National  education  associitlon.   National  council 

ofeducation.  Committee  on  thrift  education,  2060. 
National  federation  of  modem  language  teachers, 

2271. 
National  league  of  musing  education,  1482. 
National  society  for  the  study  of  education,  968. 
National  society  for  vocational  eduoation,  1451. 
National  vocational  guidance  association,  626. 
Natu&E-STUDT,  619, 968  (11),  1042, 1680. 
Neale,  M.  0.,  947. 
NBGBOK9,  education,  418,   1180,  1509,   160&-1606, 

1949-1950,  2191. 
NeDes,  F.  C,  1516. 
Neison,C.  F„330. 
Neumann,  Henry,  841  (15). 
Neumann,  Julie  W.,  2338  (4). 
Newoomb,  C.  M.,  1046. 
New  Eni^and  assodation  of  ooUegee  and  secondary 

schools,  443. 
New  Hanq>shire.    State  board  of  eduoation,  106. 
Newlon,  J.  H.,  1212. 
Nkw  school,  463. 

New  York  (City)  Board  ofeducation,  1735. 
New  York  (City)  Board  of  eduoation.    Bureau  of 

reference,  research,  and  statistics,  1063. 
New  York  (City)  Department  of  education.    Ba> 

reau  of  attendance.  2136. 


Nsw  York  (CJitt),  education,  1786, 

New  York  state  modem  language  association,  249. 

New  York  (State)  University,  601-492. 

Nkw  Yobk  (Statb)  Univkrsrt,  1379, 1930. 

New  York  (State)  University.  Educational  con- 
gress, 1724. 

Newark,  N.J.  Board  ofeducation.  Committee  on 
instruction  and  edneational  supplies,  1767. 

NswsPAPXBa,  high  school,  1792. 

Nichols,  Andrew,  2052. 

Nidiols,  F.  0.,  895. 

Nichols,  H.W.,  374. 

Nitohie,  Elizabeth  H.,  1963. 

Nitse,  W.  A.,  841  (31). 

Noble,  E.L.,  479. 

Noe,J.T.C.,986(6). 

Nokm,  Ona  L.,  2152. 

Noland,  Alice  0.,  1816. 

Nonnea,  Alfred,  2269. 

NOBMAL  SCHOOLS,  75, 289>293,  553, 682  (8>-(9),  1068. 
1070,  1349-1354,  2063-«)91;  France,  77;  Oregon, 
1544;  rural  teadier  preparation,  550.  5es  else 
TBACHSB8,  training. 

Norman,  H.  W.,  2256. 

Norris,  J.  Anna,  3140  (1). 

North  Carolina.  State  educational  commisskm, 
2234. 

North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools;  1094, 1345, 1725. 

Norton,  Mn.  J.  C,  1144. 

Nova  Scotia,  education,  711. 

Noyes,  Hilda  H.,  914. 

NQchter,  F.,  1567. 

Nunn,  T.  P.,  721, 2243. 

NUBSBS,  1682;  shortage,  391;  training,  388, 392, 1482, 
1489,1493-1493,3367.   8et  aito  BCEOOh  WESE. 

Nnsbaum,  Louis,  3871 . 

Nutrition,  tdhool  children,  1133, 1134, 1431, 1436, 
1655,3333. 

Nun,  H.W.,  1403. 

o. 

Oberholtzer,  E.  P.,  485. 

O'Brien,  George,  1977. 

Odum,  H.  W.,3189. 

Ohio.   Department  of  pnbUolnstruotion,  688, 3077. 

Ohk)  history  teaohars*  assodation,  361, 503. 

Oliver,  Sir  Sydney,  199. 

Ohnstead,  E.  J.,  137. 

Ohn8ted,F.L.,1435. 

Ontario.   Education  department,  1009. 

Ontario  educational  association,  444. 

OFBN  Am  SCHOOLS,  3140  (7). 

Oral  htoienr.   See  Dbmtal  HrantNE. 

Orblson,  Inez.,  503  (1). 

Orchestra,  school,  57, 1044.  * 

Otme,  Mn.  Hence,  936  (3). 

Osborne,  C.  A.,  161. 

Osbomf,  O.  M.,  556. 

Osborne,  R.  W.,  1236  (8). 

Osburo,  W.  J.,  1063. 

Oschmann,  Dr.,  1474. 

O'Shea,  M.  V.^5, 359,1063, 1248,1351, 1444, 1563,1567. 

Osias,Cami]o,2349. 

Oskar,1480(6). 

Osier,  Sir  WUliam,  1304. 

Otto,  W.  N.,  1932. 

Overstreet,  H.  A.,  564. 
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Owen,  Dorothy  T.,  1280. 
Owen,  E.  C.  E.,  961. 
Owen,  W.  B.,  1150  (2). 
OxroBP.   UinvBusiTT,  701. 


PMker,  P.  C,  217. 

Paetow,  L.  J.,  7«4, 1106,  I3S2  (10). 

Pageants^  2259. 

Paidoloot,  718. 

Paine,  Jessie,  603. 

Painter,  Q.  8.,  65. 

Palmer,  O.  H.,  1729. 

Palmer,  O.L.,  2247  (iv). 

Palmer,  0.  T.,  1971  (3). 

Palmer,  Stella,  896  (3). 

Pan  American  union,  712. 

Papp,  J.  P.,  1478  (4). 

PABBNT-TBACHIR    A880CUTIONB,  363   (1H3),   (7), 

1144, 1198  (4),  1971  (18). 
Park,  Julian,  1380,2114. 
Parker,  A.  C,  1907  (11). 
Parker,  D.  R.,  106. 
Parker,  I.  v.,  976. 

Parker,  8.  C,  60S,  813, 1227, 1755, 2266. 
Parkins,  A.  E.,  776. 
Parkinson,  W.  D.,  6. 
Parmelee,  B.  W.,  73. 
PamaU,C.  0.,14S9. 
Parry,  A.  W.,  1978. 
Parsons,  E.  D.,  74. 
Partk>w,  W.  D.,  1186. 
Pabt-timb  bdvcation.  See  Coopbbativb  system 

Of  BOUCATION. 

Partridge,  Q.  E.,  207. 

Paton,  Stewart,  208, 977, 1660. 

Patri,  Angek),  462, 660, 698, 1167, 1445, 1641  (6),  1045, 

1756. 
PaTBI,  ANQBLO,  23. 

Patten,  William,  263. 

Patterson,  AUce  J.,  1160. 

Patterson,  Herbert,  1265. 

Patterson,  8.  W.,  1016. 

Pattison,H.  A.,377. 

Paul,  H.  O.,10l7. 

Payne,  A.  F.,  627, 1670, 1957. 

Payne,  E.  O.,  59, 209-270, 1047, 1810, 2282. 

Payne,  W.  A.,  2301  (7). 

Pearce,H.J.,682(7). 

Pearse,  C.  O.,  2088. 

Pearson,  F.  B.,  802. 

Pearson,  P.  H.,  178, 1617. 

Pearson,  T.  M.,  2078. 

Pboaqooics.  ^MTBACirofa. 

Peers,  E.  \.,  758. 

Pell,  eT.  L.,  1449. 

Pence,  R.  W.,  1531. 

Pendleton,  C.  S.,  744, 1008. 

PENMANsmr.   SeeYiKmsQ. 

Penniman,  J.  H.,  1189. 

Pennsylvania.    Department  of  public  instruction, 

938. 
Pbhnstlvamu,  education,  1646. 
Pennsylvania.    Educational  congress,  177. 
Pennsylvania  state  educational  association,  683, 

1198. 
Perkins,  O.  O.,  2137. 


Perry,  C.  A.,  1146,  UVi. 

Perry,  Frances  M.,  37. 

Peters,  C.  C,  1870. 

Peters,  R.F.,  1084, 1649. 

Peterson,  E.  G.,  899  (8). 

Peterson,  Frederick,  1490, 2140  (6). 

Petti)ohn,  J.  J.,  304. 

Pettit,W.W.,207». 

Petioldt,  Joseph,  1230. 

Phelps,  Ruth  8.,  1021. 

Philadelphu,  public  sdiools,  188. 

Phlllpp,E.L.,  1199(1). 

Philips,  W.  L.,  1198  (4). 

Phimps,D.E.,2163. 

PhilUps,F.M.,226. 

Phillips,  H.  D,,  866  (2). 

Phillips,  J.  D.,  841  (26). 

PhUUps,  R.  Le  C,  1178. 

PhUlips,  Robert,  916. 

Phillips,  T.  D.,  1316. 

Philosopbt,  teaching,  1230. 

Phoutrldes,  A.E.,1743. 

Physical  examikatiok,  1420. 

Physical  tbaiwino,  122-426,  347-3S2,  863  (4),  601- 
604,  682  (3),  (10),  683  (6),  866-«7l,  949,  1092  (4), 
1136-1138, 1196  (6),  1198  (18),  1429-1433, 1728  (13), 
1889-1890,  214^2148, 2333-2336;  academic  credits, 
361 ;  Great  Britain,  1666;  teaching,  601. 

Physics,  1197  (2);  teaching,  618, 939  (7);  tests,  731. 

Physiology,  1662;  teadiing,  2331. 

Picavet,  Fnmoois,  2239. 

Plckell,  F.  G.,  1094  (8),  1687, 1726  (1). 

Pieper,C.J.,1040. 

Pierce,  E.  B.,  ^1  (16). 

PUcher,  R.  B.,1166. 

PIbworth,  E.  8.,  1809. 

Pintner,  Rudolph,  734, 1788, 2014. 

Pittenger,  B.  F.,  1410. 

Pittsburgh  teachers  association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
305. 

Place,  Sara  B.,  1418  (6). 

Plants,  Samuel,  889. 

Platoow  schools,  669, 1404. 

Piatt,  F.  J.,  1769. 

Piatt,  R.H.,  jr.,  1702. 

Play  and  playobounds,  872-874,  1139,  1484-148*, 
1667-1659, 1891-1808, 2149-2160, 2336-2338. 

Poindexter,  Miles,  99. 

Poliakoff,  Vladimir,  1568. 

Pollard,  A.  F.,  2121 

PoUock,C.A.,787. 

Pollock,  John,  1218. 

Ponsonby,  Arthur,  199. 

Poole,  Gladys  E.,  1237. 

Pope,  A.  E.,  1697  (3). 

Porter,  R.  N.,  983. 

Porter,  W.T,,  2246. 

Porterfleld,A.W.,2266. 

Portens,  S.  D.,  989  (i)-(li),  2248. 

Poull,  Louise  E.,  661. 

PoulBOn,ir.W.,667. 

Pound,  Olivia,  128. 

Pound,  Rosooe,  2812  (3). 

Potter,  Captain,  1725  (8). 

Potter,  Claudia,  2368  (6). 

Powell,  L.  P.,  2. 

Powell,  Louise  M.,  634. 
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Pratt,  W.  S.,  793  (2). 

Prentice,  W.  K.,  841  (20). 

Prentia,  H.  W.,  321. 

Pressey,  Luella  W.,  735, 1770. 

Pressey,  S.  L.,  996-^98, 1266, 2250. 

Preston,  A.  W.,  1916. 

Preston,  Josephine  C,  360,  948, 2o67. 

Price,  G.  v.,  47, 1307. 

Price,  Helen  L.,  1332(3). 

Price,  R.B.,  830. 

Pricer,J.  L.,807(6),  (13). 

Primary  education,  530-532, 1599, 2284. 

pRLVdPALS,  1407, 1411;  elementary  schools,  109. 

PRINTINO,  teaching,  1466;  In  high  school,  S96. 

Pritchett,  H.  8.,  2315. 

PRn'ATE  SCHOOLS,  285,  810,  816,  1335. 

Proctor,  W.  M.,  736,  990, 1332  (12),  1925. 

Professional  education,  140-146, 631-635, 906-910, 

1161-1166, 1480-1494,  2173-2176,  2356-2359. 
Progressive  education  association,  1541. 
Project  method,  2*-30,  237-239,  4S2,  m,  486-487, 

742, 939  (8),  1032, 1196  (3),  1196  (5),  1197  (1),  1198  (3), 

1236  (1),  1270-1272,  1276,  1332  (8),  loSI-laSI,  1772- 

1779, 2016-2021,  2254-2256. 
Prokosch,  E.,  841  (22). 
Promotion  of  pupils,  9S9  (9),   1126.    See  a^m 

Grading. 
Prosser,  C.  A.,  1194  (3). 

P^YCHUTRIC  clinic,  208. 

PSTcnUTRT,  662, 1418  (4). 

Psychoanalysis,  1177. 

Psychological  tests,  231, 443  (i),  (3),  999,  U93  (i), 
1429  (1),  1506,  1923, 1925. 

Psychology,  464,  1197  (5),  1245;  applied,  1004;  ex- 
aminations, 995;  study,  1354,  1803;  teaching,  1029. 
See  also  EDUCATIONAL  psychology. 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS,  Cleveland,  189;  Great  Britain,  199, 
956-958, 962, 1741;  Rifle,  Col.,  449;  social  work,  662; 
United  States,  3, 184, 192,  450,  952. 

PUBLIC  speaking,  1046;  high  «chools,  5S. 

Puffer,  R.  A.,  2295. 

Purcell,  Helen  E.,  1029. 

Purin,  C.  M.,  1022. 

Putnam,  Mary  B.,  1366. 

Pyle,  W.  H.,  1367. 

Q. 

i^ueeo,  HalUe  £.,  1986. 
QuiUer-Couch,  Arthur,  2209. 
Quimby,  George,  1941. 
Quinn,  M.  D.,  094. 


Rader,8.W.,  1522(6). 
Radice,  Sheila,  1601. 
Rafter,  A.  L.,  631. 
Ralston,  Ruth,  997. 
Ramadell,  G.  H.,  857. 
RandaD,  H.  J.,  2176. 
Randall,  J.  L.,  791. 
Randdiyb,  Harold,  793  (1). 
Ranaome,  Josephine,  708. 
RapMT,  L.  W.,  845,  639,  2068. 
Rapp,  E.  M.,  1198  (6). 
Rathtmn,  F.  E.,  3247  (x). 
Ray,  Annie,  lOGO. 


Reading,  488, 968  (l)-(3),  993, 1332  (9),  1785;  ability, 
1542  (10);  college  students,  968  (5);  elementary 
pradc&,  746;  silent,  747,  1782,  1783;  teaching,  31, 
1279-1283, 1587, 1782,  1784,  2027-2029;  tests,  22,  220, 
968   (4),   2247   (vii).    See  also    Libb.vrh-us   and 

READING. 

Reamer,  Joannotte,  2014. 

Reber,  L.  E.,  899  (9). 

Reotation,  socialised,  744,  loas-1009. 

RECREATION  CENTERS.     See  COMMUNITY  CENTERS ; 

Schools  as  soaAL  centers. 

Redway,  J.  W.,  119. 

Reed,  A.  A.,  1094  (3). 

Reed,  Anna  Y.,  628, 2105. 

Reed,  P.  E.,  896. 

Reed  college,  1376. 

Rccvs  R.  I.,  836  (4). 

Rci\<.  Robert,  2140  (10). 

Reeve,  W.  D.,  56,  1596. 

Reeves,  J.  W.,  525  (5). 

Reformatory  education,  928. 

Rehabilitation,  1332  (4),  (11). 

Reid,  Eliza  P.,  1482  (9). 

Reil,  Minnie,  378. 

Reugious  education,  133,  388,  609-616,  884-900^ 
1147-1149,  1448-1450,  1486,  1662-1663,  1903-1906, 
2082,  2157-2161. 

Renauld,  'tmile,  765. 

Rpplojjle,  F.  H.,  1137, 1198  (13). 

Heptok,  445  (3). 

Rksearch,  educational,  217,  2121;  povernmental, 
isfl4. 

Rksk-vrch,  sclentillc.    See  SciENTinc  research. 

Reserve  officers  training  corps,  899  (1). 

Retardation.  See  Backward  children;  Pro- 
motion OF  PUPILS. 

Reville,  J.  C.  851. 

Reynolds,  G.  E.,  1790. 

Rhees,  Rush,  400,  2115. 

Rhodes  scholarships,  1096, 1215. 

Rice,  Anna  L.,  1594. 

Rice,  Edith  F.,  43. 

Rice,  Frances  V.,  2210. 

Rice,  O.  S.,  2377. 

Rice,  Wallace,  2210. 

Rich,  P.M., 29, 306. 

Rich,  Katherine  B.,  2332. 

Richards,  A.  A.,  1352. 

Richards,  C.  R.,  1907  (20). 

Richards,  E.  B.,  762, 1590. 

Richards,  E.  L.,  983. 

Richardson,  Anna  E.,  1476. 

Richardson,  B.  C,  2080. 

Rldiardsou,  J.  W.,  1267. 

Richardson,  R.  K.,  48. 

Richeson,  J.  J.,  87. 

Rickcord.  R.  V.,  1464, 1917. 

Rigdon,  Jonathan,  2316. 

RIggs,J.  G.,818. 

Rlnehart,  H.  L.,  2247  (xl). 

Ringwalt,  R.  C,  1860. 

Rlpman,  Walter,  1023. 

Risley,  J.  H.,  2061. 

Ritter,  R.  H.,  1918. 

Roach,  Charles,  745  (1),  10X0. 

Roberts,  R.  S.,  1506. 

Robertson,  Elizabeth  W.,  1160  (13). 
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Robertson,  J.  D.,  807. 

Robertson,  J.  W.,  132  (4). 

Robertson,  Lionel,  1150  (7). 

Robinson,  F.  B.,  841  (28). 

Robinson,  G.  C,  1480  (7). 

Rodkoy,  Edith,  2036. 

Roe,  Annabel  C,  2378. 

Roe,  W.  C,  428. 

Roemer,  Joseph,  1346. 

Rogers,  Agnes  L.,  1568, 1771. 

Rogers,  P.O.,  jr.,  2292. 

Romano,  Pietro,  1440. 

Ronan,  Bertha  M.,  1836. 

Root,  R.  K.,  190. 

Root,  Rosamond,  804  (/i). 

Rorem,  S.  O.,  814, 1127. 

Rorer,  J.  T.,  2185. 

Rorty,  James,  391. 

Rosa,  E.  B.,  1380. 

Rosenbury,  F.  L.,  1198  (5). 

Rosenow,  Curt,  984. 

Ross,  C.  F.,  1027. 

Ross,  H.  W.,  2056  (5). 

Rouma,  Georges,  1569. 

Rounds,  C.  R.,  153. 

Routzahn,  Mary  S.,  2205. 

Roux,  Joseph,  1744. 

Rowe,  F.  A.,  601  (2). 

Rowley,  F.  H.,  2161. 

Ruch,  G.  M.,  1041. 

Rudolph,  A.  A.,  1154. 

Ruediger,  W.  C,  1065  (I). 

Rugby,  445  (2). 

Rugg,  E.  U.,  771. 

Rugg,  H.  O.,  1000,  1368. 

Rugg,  L.  S.,  1876. 

Rugh,  C.  E.,  1332  (5). 

Rule,  J.  N.,  1825  (3). 

Rum],  Beardsley,  227. 

Runnels  county,  Texas.    Rural  mIukJs,  i'jyo 

Ruppenthal,  J.  C,  495. 

RVBAL  ECONOMICS,  535. 

Rural  education,  67-69,  275-284,  537,  79^ ^*i,  x^>4, 
936  (4),  939  (12),  1054-1059,  1072,  1198  (10),  121.1, 
1324-1331,  1602-1610,  2064-2069,  2287-2290.  See 
aim  CONSOUDATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Rural  eoaoLooT,  1660. 

Rural  supervision.    See  Super visiom,  rural 

school*?. 
Rusk,  R.  D.,  1582. 
Russell,  I.  H.,  683  (14). 
RusscU,  J.  E.,  354,  1631  (4). 
Russell,  W.  F.,  1502. 
Russu,  education,  193, 1558. 
Russian  lanquaqe,  1300. 
Ryan,  H.  H.,  1479. 
Ryan,  W.  C,  jr.,  949, 1072  (3). 

S. 

Safety,  268, 2059, 2282;  teaching,  .'»9,  •Jfi'>27o,  in47- 

1048,  1163  (9),  1322. 
Sagp,  E.  T.,  1028. 
St.  John,  C.  W.,  563. 
St.  Louis  pubuc  library,  929. 
St.  Louis  psycho-educational  clink  .  4>si. 
Sakamoto,  Klyoshi,  1179. 
Salisbury,  Ethel  L.,  1877. 


Salmon,  David,  183. 

Saltzberg,  Florence  B.,  416. 

Sampon,  C.  H.,  1309. 

Sandberg,  Josef,  1907  (10). 

Sandwick,  R.  L.,  722,  807  (3). 

Sanford,  C.  M.,  379. 

.Santtation.    See  School  hygiene  and  SANrrA- 

TION. 

Sansom,  C,  1577. 

Santayaiia,  George,  2317. 

Sargent,  C.  G.,  805. 

Sargent,  Walter,  1193  (5). 

Saure,  E.  B.  de,  2044. 

Schafer,  A.  L.,  534,  S.'W. 

SchiU,  Anna  M.,  392. 

Schlesuiger,  A.  M.,  506,  2279. 

Schmauk,  T.  E.,  615,890. 

Schmidt,  H.  W.,  717. 

Schoele,  F.  L.,  1299, 1992. 

Schoff,  Mrs.  F.,  1198  (4), 

SCHOLABSHIFS,  328,  1725  (8). 

School  administration.    Su  Administration, 

school. 
School  archttecture,  114-115,  339-340,  507-^i98, 

nil  (©HIO),  1128. 
School  attendance,  106,  1111  (6),  1443, 1873,  1887 

(4),  2070,  2325. 
School  boards,  1395. 
School  bonds,  nil  (5). 
School  children,  nutrition,  1426;     personality, 

909,  1439;  transpoitation,  1610. 
School  dlscipline.    See  Discipline. 
S<TioOL  finance,  103,  585,  683  (17),  938  (12),  930  (3). 

11 17-1 1  IS,  1332  (6),  1559,  1725  (9),  1728  (0),  2130, 

21.32. 
School  GARDENS.    5r«  Gardens,  school. 
School  grounds,  857. 
Schoolhouses,  855-.S50,  858-859,   1414-1417,   1M7- 

1650,  1S81-1882,  2138-2139,  2330. 
School  hygiene  and  sanitation,  116-121, 341-346, 

590-600,   860-865,   939   (13),    1130-1135,   141S-1423, 

1542  (13),  1651-1655, 1883-1888,  2140-2145,  2330. 
School  law.    Su  Legislation. 
School  Ufe,  1173. 
School  management,   109-113,  335-338,  589^59r», 

Hoi-S.'H,  1122-1127,  1406-1413,  1642-1646,  1S73-18H'). 

2133-2137,  2326-2329. 
School  nurse,  118, 1194  (8),  1482  (5). 
School  supermsion.    S«  Supervision. 


School  supplies,  s.59, 1111  (1). 


\ 


School  surveys.    See  Si^veys,  educational. 
Schools,  medical  inspection.    See  Medical  insiI^c- 

I        TION  OF  schools. 

j   Schoonraaker,  Mar>'  B.,  23(>s  (5). 

I  Schorling.  Raleigh,  56.  , 

I    Schurmon,  J.  G.,  1381,  1M52.  \ 

,   Scliuylcr,  L.  R.,  44  (2). 

■   Schweikert,  H.  C,  1300. 
Shence,  262-263;  curriculum,  1332  (14);     goue 
51.5-516,  78:t-784,  787,  938  (10),  1039,  1041,  1797; 
high  schools,  1314;  in  universities  and  college 
1313;  history,  1(«:>,  1312, 2050;  natural,  2273;  to.- 1 
126,3. 
Soence  (tt^hijig)  52-53,  264,  628,  788,  1231,  1315 
1796;  elementary  schools,  1036, 2049;  highschoob 
517, 1039, 1795;  universities  and  colleges,  10;r> 

SriENTIFIC  MANACEMENT,  1725  (2). 


lera  \ 
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Scientific  beseabch,  101,  323,  573-575,  liomilio, 

1387-1390,  2120. 
Scott,  A.  W.,  2116. 
Scott,  E.  H.,  682  (8). 
Scott,  F.  A.,  267,  703  (»),  866  (5). 
Scott,  W.  D.,  1167. 
Scott,  W.  L.,  992. 

Scranton,  Pa.    Board  of  education,  2235. 
ScBANTON,  Pa.,  survey,  2235. 
Scriinshaw,  Stewart,  1465. 
Scripture,  E.  W.,  1512. 
Seers,  F.  W.,  635. 
Sears,  J.  B.,  1736. 

Seashore,  C.  E.,  1043, 1316  (2),  1807. 
Sechrist,  F.  K.,  503. 
SKCONDAST    education,    70-74,    285-288,    540-548, 

1060-1064, 1094  (8),  (10),  1332-1348, 161H612, 2070- 

2082,  2291-2293. 
Seerley,  H.  H.,  1195  (3H4),  1629. 
Segsworth,  W.  E.,  1946. 

SELP-OOTERNMSNl,     StudOBt,     413     (i),     (lUHiv), 

(vi),  570,  634. 
SeU,  E.  S.,  682  (9). 
Selvidge,  R.  W.,  1160  (3). 
Seiuenig,  Barton,  2370. 
Service  citizens  of  Delaware,  1942. 
Severance,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  192. 
SEwmo,  478. 

Sex  education,  519,  1427-1428,  1795,  2140  (11),  2145. 

Soybolt,  B.  F.,  490. 

Sharp,  D.  L.,  1238. 

Sharp,  F.  C,  1199  (2). 

Sharp,  O.  R.,  1085. 

Sharpe,  R.  W.,  30. 

Sharpless,  Isaac,  1201. 

Shaw,  Albert,  1213. 

Shaw,  Ellen  E.,  792, 2338  (6). 

Shaw,  F.  L.,  107, 1542  (2). 

Shaw,  H.  L.  K-,  1654,  2140  (4). 

Shaw,J.  P.,ir.,2318. 

Shaw,  Sir  Napier,  100. 

Shawkey,  M.  P.,  1118. 

Shearer,  W,  J.,  950. 

Sheldtm,  £.  E.,  1466. 

Sheldon,  W.  D.,  447. 

Shepard,  W.  H.,  1364  (1  >. 

Shera,  F.  A.,  1318. 

Sherwood,  O.  H.,  1580. 

Shideler,  E.  H.,  1801. 

Shields,  T.  E.,  209. 

Shiels,  Albtft,  1170. 

Shively,  I.  M.,  998. 

Shorey,  Paul,  763  (5). 

Shorthand,  teaching,  444  (17),  hot  (17). 

Rhowalter,  N.  D.,  695. 

Bhowerman,  Grant,  210. 

Bhriber,  J.  H.,  1610. 

Shroy,  J.  L.,  228. 

Shufeldt,  R.  W.,  1042  (2). 

ShuU,  C.  A.,  938  (11). 

Siepert,  A.  F.,  ll.V)(10). 

Sncox,  8.,  444  (17). 

SUvester,  A.  R.,  1134. 

Simon,  Th.,  460. 

Simons,  Sarah  E.,  1290. 

Simpson,  J.  H.,  456. 

Simpson,  Ludc,  1671. 


Sims,  N.  L.,  1660. 

Sims,  W.  S.,  322. 

Sipple,  L.  B.,  1070. 

Sdc-six  plan,  1062. 

Skaggs,  E.  B.,  307. 

Skimier,  Margaret  M.,  2040. 

Slattery,  Annie  F.,  1907  (17). 

Slattery,  Margaret,  2346, 

Sleman,  Emily  F.,  2081. 

Slocum,  S.  E.,  463. 

Slutz,  F.  D.,  1541  (4). 

SmaU,  A.  W.,  211. 

SmaU,  R.  O.,  1907  (2). 

SmaU,  W.  S.,  1726  (13). 

Smallwood,  Mabel  E.,  807  (12). 

Smart,  T.  J.,  308. 

Smith,  C.  B.,  899  (16). 

Smith,  E.  C,  1172. 

Smith,  E.  F.,  696. 

SiHTH,  E.  F.,  1862. 

Smith,  E.  R.,  2000. 

Smith,  E.  S.,  595. 

Smith,  O.  M.,  1542  (9). 

Smith,  G.  O.,  1971  (4). 

Smith,  H.  J.,  195S. 

Smith,  H.  L.,  1087. 

Smith,  H.  P.,  1086,  2130. 

Smith,  H.  W.,  1347  (5). 

Smith,  Harriet  K.,  142. 

Smith,  Henrietta  B.,  1019. 

Smith,  Holmes,  841  (24). 

Smith,  L.  O.,  24,  427,  2251. 

Smith,  L.  P.,  682  (5). 

Smith,  L.  R.,  66. 

Smith,  E.  W.,  2181. 

Smftu-Lever  act,  1853. 

Smith,  Afrs.  Lillian  E.,  1291. 

Smith,  M.  L.,  745  (4). 

Smith,  M.  M.,  1285, 1591. 

Smith,  Payson,  401, 1907  (1). 

Smith,  R.  K.,  1198  (7), 

Sn^th,  R.  R.,  788. 

Smith,  Reed,  242. 

Smith,  T.  A.,  1332  (14). 

SMrrn-ToWNER  bill,  331-332,  611,  1116,  li9S,  1401, 

1639,  1971  (16),  2124,  2126,  2128-2129,  2131. 
Smith,  W.  A.,  1348. 
Smith,  W.  C,  1206  (2). 
Smith,  W.  R.,  680  (1). 
Smith,  WilUara,  1849. 
Snedden,  David,  355,  381,  r^U.  n>2.  eso  (2),  Il3s, 

1169, 1429  (3),  1467,  1726  (H. 
Snider,  D.  J.,  1545. 
Snyder,  E.R.,  88. 
Snyder,  F.  B.,  12S6, 1292. 
Snyder,  Morton,  548. 
Snyder,  R.  H.,  18:J7. 
Soares,  Theodore,  132  (1). 
SocuL  aspects  of  education.  127-131,  3.T6-36:i, 

875-870,  1140-114,5,  1438-1442,  l-^'.D-IWiO,  ISIM-IS*^, 

2151-2154,  2339-2341. 
SOCUL  hygiene,  444  (4). 

Social  science,  707,  938  (9),  IMii. 

Society  for  the  promotion  of  eugiiioering  <ylu<a- 
tion,  1163. 

Society  for  the  promotion  of  national  educa- 
tion, INDU,  457, 
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Society  of  college  teachers  of  education,  1065. 
SociOLOQT,  356;  rural,  1800:  teaching,  680  (4),  767- 

768;  In  universities  and  colleges,  1037. 
Soldiers,  education,  152-153,  409,  412,  649,  919, 

1173,  15(M,  1691-1692,  1944-1946,  21R2-2185,  2385; 

m  French  universities,  650;  injured,  reeducation, 

41(M11,  651-652,  1174-1176,  1505-1506,  1944,  1946; 

France,  160-151. 
Sommers,  G.  L.,  2312  (8). 
Sorabji,  R.  K.,  951. 
SoROErriES,  high  school,  545. 
Souder,  U.  C,  1542  (8). 
Souder,  Wilmer,  2048. 
South  Carolina,  education,  181;    reconstruction, 

Civil  war,  181. 
South  Dakota  educational  association,  1512. 
Southwest  Missouri  state  teachers  college,  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  2069. 
Sowers,  J.  I.,  1919. 
Spafford,  Ivol,  898  (4). 
Spain,  C.  L.,  1404. 
Spanish  LANQUAGB,  1*296,  1301;     teaching,  39-40, 

444  (14),  754,  807  (26),  2269. 
Spanton,  W.  T.,  1583. 
Spargo,  John,  1711. 
Spauldlng,  E.  R.,  143. 
Spauldhig,  F.  E.,  697,  1987,  2190. 
Spauldinq,  F.  £.,  941. 
Speech  TRAINING,  525-536,  1182, 1199  (16),  1320-1321. 

See  also  Public  spkakinq. 
Spellers,  233. 
SpellINO,  32,  17S6-1787,  iO^iO,  2261;  tests,  16,  224, 

2247  (ix). 
Spencer,  Rol)ert,  1854  (4). 
Spiegel,  J.  F.,  119S  (7). 
Spicbmin,  M.  A.,  2156. 
Spohr,  WiUiplraiua  H.,  903. 
Spokane,  Wash.    Public  schools,  1119. 
Sprowls,  J.  W.,  309. 
Stafford,  H.  S.,  14.-><j. 
Stafford,  W.  P.,  571. 
Stammering,  159.  • 

STANDARi)lZ.VTION,  UkiS. 

Stanford  revision  test.-!,  jsj*,  9Ui. 

Stanley,  Grace  C,  1689. 

Staples,  C.  L.,  1^72. 

Staples,  O.B.,  419. 

Starch,  Daniel,  lUOl. 

Starch  spelling  scale,  2247  (viii>-(i-^)- 

Starkweather,  J.  A.,  1959. 

State    and    kditation.     See    KnvcKTits    and 

ST.ITE. 

State  department  of  education,  577. 

State  literary  and  historical  asMK-iutiou  of  North 

Carolina,  120C. 
ST.VTE  INIVEHSniES,  LJ71,  VM.i,  210»j,  21 U,  2:!(V). 
Statistic  .*<,  scliool,  320. 
Statten,  Taylor,  i:t2  (5j. 
Ste^irns,  M.  C,  Cx2  (10). 
Steams.  W.N. ,  1100. 
Stechcr,  W.  A.,  352. 
.^^tcinway,  L.  S.,  1360. 
.Stent,  Edith  C,  250. 
intern,  William,  1.570. 
Stetson,  F.  L.,  1762. 
.Stevens,  E.  B.,  1861, 
Stevens,  E.C.,  1411. 


Stevens,  W.  O.,  572. 

Stevenson,  J.  J.,  1107. 

Stewart,  Isabel  M.,  1088, 1778. 

Stewart,  J.  L.,  1646. 

Stewart,  J.  S.,  682  (12).  1382, 1828. 

Stewart,  R.  M.,  1468, 1779. 

StUUnan,  C.  B.,  1316  (10),  1412. 1031  (3). 

StilweU,  H.  W.,  283. 

Stimson,  R.  W.,  1907  (14). 

Stinchfield,  Sara  M.,  2199. 

Stineman,  N.  M.,  2059. 

Stock,  O.  C,  1808. 

Stockard,  C.  R.,  393. 

Stockbridge,  F.  P.,  1004. 

Stockton,  J.  L.,  49, 1276. 

StQMe,  R.,  966. 

Stone,  C.  R.,  1783. 

Stone,  Grace  W.,  1199  (18). 

Stone,  H.  F.,  1161  (1),  1481(1). 

Stone,  R.  E..  1282. 

Stoner,  Winifred  S.,  1052. 

Stoops,  R.O.,  361. 

Storey,  T.  A.,  604, 841  (9),  S66  (1). 

Stoby  telling,  613. 

Stouffer,  K.  J.,  2082, 

Stratton,  Eleanor,  239. 

Straus,  S.  W.,  796. 

Strayer,  O.  D.,  978, 1120, 1 199  (5),  1400  (2),  1650, 2098, 
2131,  2236. 

Strecker,  E.  A.,  1571. 

Street,  F.  A.,  1498. 

Stroebe,  L.  L.,  759. 

Strong,  E.  K.Jr.,  985. 

Struble,  .Mildred  C,  2020. 

Struck,  F.  T.,  1927. 

Strudwick,  E.,  1745. 

Stuart,  Hugh,  1838. 

Studensky,  Paul,  310. 

Student  army  training  corps,  trnivcrsity  of  Kan- 
sas, 407. 

Student  publications,  37. 

STin>ENT  self-government.  See  self-govern- 
ment, student. 

Study,  methods  of,  1099;  supervised,  590,  1128, 
1127, 1199(3),  1874-1875. 

Sturgeon,  Jennie,  S07  (23). 

Sturgis,  Clip.ston,  1907  (19). 

Stuttgart,  Ark.    Board  of  edncaiion,  1550. 

.SulUvan,  O.  M.,  664. 

Summer  camps,  353. 

Summers,  L.  Eva,  1985. 

SiXDAV  schools,  teaching,  Ol.v 

SnudHall,  John,  I8s?i^. 

Sunnc,  Dapny,  6.S2. 

SVPERIN'TI  NDENIS,  104,  10^,  .m.  .\s2,  \\\2;  Cfflinly, 
ll'J2,  1971  (4)-(5). 

SlThRVlsioN,  3;i7-3;i8,  576,  585-  587, 1 195  (4),  1198  (5), 
I40.J,  172t»  (10);  high  school>,  "iis;  rural  schools, 
08-09,533. 

Sl'PERA  I.MOR3,  57S. 

Suran-Mabire,  Afmf .  C,  ti55. 

survey.s,  educational,  1199  (IS).  IT-ft,  IT-ih:  sociai, 

2233. 
Suzzallo,  Henry,  132  (8),  1194  12).  (4). 
Swift,  F.  H.,  1071,  1121,  1630,  18i>7  (I ),  21;<J. 
Swlggett,  G.  L.,  167. 
Switzer,  Ella,  991. 
Sylvester,  R.  H.,  229. 
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T. 

Tabcr,  r.  W.,  1641. 

Tail,  Helen,  417, 1(«9. 

T»lt,  J«sie,  662, 1703. 

Talbert,  E.  L.,  IM,  13S3. 

Talbot,  Winthrop,  1171. 

Tanner,  R.  H.,  1277. 

Tarbell,  Ida  M..  62:t,  1822. 

Tarbcll,  R.  W.,  M2.1. 

Tassy,  Edme,  IttS. 

Tate,  Frank,  1540  (1). 

Tavrney,  R.  II.,  199. 

Taxation,  683  (8). 

Taylor,  Bruce,  444  (H). 

Taylor,  C.  C,  062, 

Taylor,  C.  K.,  5W. 

Taylor,  H.C..  899  (15). 

TRACHEE9,  S2-&3,  88,  294,  302  'iO:j,  1367,  1G24,  1720 
(4),  2092-2095,  2099-2100;  certmcation,  683  (9), 
1619;  ethics,683r7).119S(6);  health,  296;  hygiene, 
1419;  married,  2296;  men,  559,  562;  organkatlon, 
558,  5W,  1625,  1726  (1);  pensions,  301,  310,  681; 
personality,  507,  1082,  1087;  professionalism,  295, 
309,  311,  313,  1084,  1352,  1253,  1368,  1630,  1720  (1) 
2300;  promotion,  2295;  rating,  2299;  rural,  308*, 
550,  656;  salaries,  79-81,  85-87,  89,  297-299,  305, 
455-456,  557,  560-501,  565,  819,  823-825,  831  (3), 
936  (7),  947,  1077,  1081,  10S3,  1089,  1103, 1213, 1356- 
1357,  1359-1361,  1361-1366,  1370,  1615-1617,  1621, 
1627-M528,  3098,  2297;  shortage,  299,  306,  308-309, 
W3  (3).  824.  S2«,  829,  947-94S,  10?2  (3)-(4),  107.i, 
107 >,  108n-l(M,  1091,  iry>,  llitil,  lO'Jff,  2095-2007, 
2294;  status,  r>f^<,  1:^.32  (5);  tenure,  1'522;  training, 
TT.,  7S,  300,  3(19,  549,  6.SI,  6s:{  (10),  (14),  (20),  807, 
(lV-(2),  HlT-^ilN  Hi2,  1055-1071,  1072  (7),  1198  (17), 
n57-1358,  l>i2  (9),  16i:i,  1736  (12),  1S.J0,  1971  (6); 
training  in  agricullurc,  5,w:  in  high  schools,  5.52, 
554,  1066;  in  scloiK-e,  1033;  unions,  304,  820,  822, 
828,  830,  107h,  1085-1086,  1199  (5),  1631;  in  grades, 
307;  in  poUtirs,  119.5  (3),  1199  (10):  in  universities 
and  colleges,  572, 1362, 1725  (4)- (5). 

Teaching,  lO-U,  90,  201-211,  450-463,  713-717,  813, 
9aS-978,  lf»l  (2),  li33-1241,  136:t,  i:«69,  16l'I,  1029, 
1746-1752,1993-1997,2240  2243. 

Tkcitnical  education.  See  Industrial  hduca- 
noN:  Vocational  education. 

Teeth.    Ste  Dental  hygiene. 

Temple,  Alice,  532, 1053. 

Tennex^ee,  education,  1737. 

Tennessee.  State  department  of  public  in.slnic- 
tion,  17^7. 

Tcrnian,  L.  M.,  2:>0. 

Term  AN  adu'.t  te.sts,  98f>. 

Terrill,  Bertha  M.,  899  (13). 

TEjnrs.  See  Educational  tests;  Intelligence 
TESTS.  A  1*0  under  names  of  Ui'U  and  names  of 
subjects. 

Texas  state  leaohers'  association,  172<i. 

Tettbooiw,  :i2.'i,  5S0;  free,  082  (1  >,  V<.,2  (t). 

Thabault,  Roger,  2089. 

Thaler,  W.  II.,  11, 1SS9,  2001. 

Thatcher,  E.  W.,  848. 

Thelsen,  W.  W.,  1002,  1391,  17*^,  1S40. 

Thllly,  Frank,  ^1  (14). 

Thomas,  Calrin,  2045. 

Tho.ua^,  Helen  ().,  513,  2fl\3. 


Thomas,  J.  M.,  247. 

Thomas,  R.  11.,  1679,  21(kS. 

ThomasoD,  C.  C,  402. 

Thompson,  C.  W.,  606. 

Thompson,  F.  F.,  2069  (2). 

Thompson,  F.  V.,  1829,  1907  (22),  1943. 

Thompson,  Louise  B.,  1428. 

Thompson,  yv.  O.,  1371  (4),  (7). 

Thomseu,  M.  L.,  952. 
,  Thomson,  J.  A.,  433. 
I   Thorndike,  E.  L.,  25,  723, 990, 1003,  ligi  {I),  14:^  (1). 

Thomdlke,  L.  M.,  231. 

Thorndike  test,  2247  (viii). 

Thorndyke,  Eli7.abeth,  129,  815. 

Thornton,  H.  N.,  2139. 

Thorson,  I.  A.,  859. 

Thrasher,  H.  M.,  807  (18). 

Thrift,  60-63,  271,  527,  795-796,  938  (18),  1199  (4), 
12:;6  (5),  1597,  1726  (8),  1971  (2),  (U),  2060-2061. 

Thurstone,  L.  L.,  232, 1011, 1183  (5). 

Thwiug,  (\  F..  1636, 1862,  7117. 

Tigcrt,  J.  J.,  865. 

Tildsley,  J.  L.,  1370. 

Tillinghast,  C.  C,  1830. 

Tlmbio,  W.  H.,  1469, 1683. 

ThjdaU,Q.M.,  1317(6). 

Todd,  A.  J.,  841  (11). 

Todd,  Rhoda  H.,  2338  (5). 

Toledo,  Ohio.    Board  of  education,  2297. 

Tombaugh,  Alice,  807  (23). 

Tonini,  Quintilio,  458. 

Toothaker,  C.  R.,  1781. 

Torres,  Arturo,  40,  712. 

Towne,  C.  F.,  1690. 

Towner,  H.  M.,  1199  (8). 

Trabue,  M.  R.,  1004. 

TRABUE  TE.ST,  2247  (x). 

Tracy,  O.C.,  2037. 

Tread  way,  W.  L.,  1418  (4). 

Truancy,  661. 

"True- False"  test,  223. 

Trueman,  O.  J.,  1569. 

Traper,J.,710. 

Trybom,  J.  H.,  2021. 

Tubbs,  E.  v.,  130. 

TUBERCULO.M1S,  343;  school  children,  1971  (3). 

Tueli,  Harriet  E.,  256. 

Turner,  A.,  1971  (6). 

Tumor,  C.  R.,  394. 

Turner,  E.  A.,  1996. 

Twiss,  (1.  R.,  52-53, 

Tyler,  n.  W.,  2298. 

U. 

Ulhnan,  B.  L.,  766. 

Uml:augh,  O.  F.,  807  (22). 

U.^tted  States,  e<luwtion,  4-<i,  185-187,  190,  1211, 

1542(l)-(2),    1517-1552,    1734.    du   aleo    PublIc 

SCHOOLS,  Unite<l  btalcs. 
Untfed  States.    (Uiu:au  o>   h-ication,  1113. 
United  Statcfl.    (  hlldrtu's  buroan,  1440,  Kwa. 
United  St.vtes.    i>zrARiiiE., .  v  r  Li^vt  ativN,  :>-i, 

1113,  1120,  1398,  liOO,  1405. 
United  State;*.    Fe<leml  loaitl  for  \o»ational  cln- 

cation,  138, 1920, 1934,  2350. 
United  States.    "Women's  bin .  nn.  2.{<.7. 
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UmvERsmES  and  colleges,  835-836, 838, 840, 1098, 
1103, 1105, 1107, 1193  (3H4),  1371, 1381, 1854-1863, 
2101-2119,  2304-2319;  in  England,  1217-1218;  in 
France,  964,  ^992;  curriculmn,  317,  C82  (7),  1032; 
effect  of  war,  1094;  presidents,  1097,  1104,  1108; 
statistics,  1385;  teaching,  254  (3);  war  work,  98. 
2117.  See  aUo  Adiiinisteation,  unircr-dties  and 
colleges;  College  entrance  REQumEMENTs: 
College  professors;  College  sTtmENTs; 
Higher  education;  State  Uniyersittes. 

Updegraff,  Harlan,  104  (1).  683  (8),  f  17),  1413. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  srarey,  692. 

Utter,  R.  P.,  248. 


Vail,  T.  N.,  63. 

Van  Camp,  W.N.,  1542  (5). 

VanderUp,  F.  A.,  1064. 

Vanderpyl-Aug6,  Mnu,  H.,  098. 

Vandewalker,  Nina  C,  528. 

Van  Dmcr,  Adelaide  L..  1929. 

Van  Every,  J.  F.,  444  (15). 

Van  Gaasboek,  R.  M.,  1672. 

Van  Hoesen,  H.  B.,  434. 

Van  Home,  Dr.,  807  (26). 

Van  Loon,  O.  E.,  252. 

Van  Natta,  J.  A.,  1199  (17). 

Van  Wagenen,  M.  J.,  737, 1268. 

Vamum,  William,  1150  (11). 

Vaughn,  S.  J.,  624. 

Veach,  R.  W.,  616. 

Vedder,  J.  N.,  253. 

Ventilation,  8G0-862, 1111  (11),  1129. 

Vermllye,  Elizabeth,  382. 

Vestal,  C.  L.,  518. 

Vincent,  G.  E.,  910, 1480  (3),  1491, 1602  (1). 

Vinson,  R.  E.,  1371  (8),  1726  (6),  2301(2). 

Virginia,  education.  139, 1651. 

Virginia.    Education  commission,  1561. 

Virginia.    State  board  of  education,  139. 

Virginia.    University.  '  Rural  life  conference,  275. 

Visual  instruction,  27,  363  (6),  483,  1006,  lOlO, 
1163  (13),  1585-1588,  1780-1781,  2022-2026,  2257- 
2258.    S<'^ateoMo>iNO  PICTURES. 

Vocabulary,  488. 

Vocational  education,  136, 206,  371-372,  381,  017 
024, 680  (2),  895,  897, 936  (3),  938  (11),  949, 1150  (3), 
(11),  (13H14),  1194  (3),  1195  (5),  1196  (3),  1199  (9), 
1332  (11),  1451,  1454,  1457-1458,  1462,  1464  1465, 
1467-1468,  1664-1666,  1671-1072,  1907-1921,  2102- 
2164,  2350.  See  aUo  Industrial  edvcahon; 
Manual  training;  Professional  education. 

Vocational  guidanck,328,375-379,  625-628,10m  (7), 
1155-1157,  1332  (12),  1454,  1472-1474,  um  Mi, 
1922-1925, 2105-2106, 2352. 

Vogt,  P.  L.,  806. 

Voigt,  Woldemar,  1005. 

^1)ld,  Laurie,  144, 1384. 

W. 

w'aggouer,  H.  I).,  807  (11). 

Wagner,  C.  A.,  108,  337-338,  («3  (IS),  IS.'^). 

Wahlstrom,  L.  W.,  I2ir.  f5i,  2ir.r,. 

Wait>,  H.  E.,  12;J9. 

Walcott,  a.  v.,  7.;s. 

Waldroii,  John,  4St). 


Wales,  education,  1990. 

Walker,  Jane  B.,  1183. 

Walker,  N.  W.,  1240. 

Walker,  W.,  2312  (1). 

Wallace,  Emma  G.,  2063  (1). 

Wallaw,  a.  S.,  1955. 

Wallace,  J.  S.,  1135. 

Wallace,  L.M.,  2368  (11). 

Wallln,  J.  E.  W.,  481, 1519, 1704,  2200. 

Wallis,  C.  G.,  1437. 

Walters,  Ra>Tnond,  1385,  2301  (15). 

Walton,  G.  M.,  668. 

Walti,  Ren6, 1228. 

Wampler,  I.  8.,  2368  (10).   * 

Wapeixo,  Ia.,  survey,  229. 

War,  study  of,  207.       See  also  European  wau. 

Ward,  Agnes  S.,  1492. 

Ward,  Cornelia  C,  1293. 

Ward,  Florence  E.,  1948. 

Wardle,  Addic  G.,  1470. 

Warren  county,  Ga.,  survey,  2230. 

Warshaw,  J.,  497,  844. 

Washbounie,  C.  W.,  89, 1878,  2290. 

Washington  educational  association,  939. 

Washington.  State  board  for  vomtional  educa- 
tion, 1477. 

Waters,  C  E.,  1493. 

Watkini,  Catharine  R.,  1814,  2283  (7). 

Watkins,  J.  A.,  1494. 

Watkins,  L.  T.,  1712, 

Watyon,  Foster,  1658, 1730. 

Watson,  J.  B.,  216,  2145. 

Watts,  Frank,  1997. 

Waugh,  Alec,  962. 

Waugh,  F.  A.,  1176. 

Waxman,  S.  M.,  1301. 

Weatlierly,  Josephine,  205t;  i4). 

Weaver,  J.  A.,  2369  (9). 

Webb,  L.  W.,  1803. 

Weber,  Ucnrlette,  1319. 

Weber,  S.  E.,  644,  683  (16),  1198  (2),  (9). 

WcU'^tcr,  A.  G.,  2118. 

Weeks,  Mary  H.,  364. 

Woigall,  3fM.  T.  k  B.,  1540  (2). 

Weigle,  L.  A.,  15,  874,  1442,  1532. 

Welntrob,  Joseph,  645. 

Weld,  L.  D.,  1390. 

Wcllc,  I^uine  M.,  233S  (2). 

Wells,  F.  L.,  1241. 

Wol>h,  Lilian,  2140  (3). 

Wembridge,  Eleanor  R.,  154,  I0O8. 

Weniger,  Ludwig,  1353. 

Werner,  W.  L.,  2099. 

Werntz,  C.  N.,  1150(4). 

Werteni)aker,  T.  J.,  1386. 

Weat,  J/r.t,  Max,  1694. 

West,  .Miriam  E.,  901. 

We4orn  drawing  and  iminual  training  asscxial-on, 
1150. 

Wciton,  MiU-lan  I).,  18CK). 

Wetzel,  W.  A.,  1825  (6). 

^^'hcat,  H.  G.,  832. 

Wheal  ley,  George.  ISIO, 

Wheeler,  Clarilol  A.,  1482  (8j. 

Wheeler,  F.  R.,  1098  (2). 

WhiM'ler,  J.  L.,  1713. 

Whj^ler,  Theodora,  IIW  (»ii. 
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Whoclock,  C.  F.,  1310. 

Wheclock,  Lucy,  2283  (6). 

Whipple,  G.  M.,  428, 1705. 

Whipple  test,  998. 

Whltbeck,  R.  H.,  2054. 

Whitoomb,  F.  C,  487. 

White,  Edna  N.,  1150  (8). 

White,  J.  F.,  132  («). 

White,  W.  A.,  986. 

Whitehouae,  J.  H.,  199. 

Whltford,  W.  G.,  2351. 

Whithan,  Jessie  I.,  2335. 

WTiitman,  W.  G.,  1048,  23fil. 

Whitney,  F.  L.,  1879. 

Whitney,  W.  J.,  1584. 

Whittcn,  C.  W.,  807  (7). 

Whittier  state  school,    Whittier,   Cal.    Resmroh 

staff,  1738. 
Widtsoe,J.A.,311. 
Wilbur,  R.  L.,  312,  836  (2),  1480  (4i. 
Wlkle,  A.  H.,  1072  (5). 
Wile,  I.  8.,  2140  (2). 
Waey,  O.  M.,  293,  2154,  2300. 
WUkinsoD,  Marguerite,  90. 
Willard,  W.  H.,  1150  (17). 
WiUet,  G.  W.,  92, 1880. 
Williams,  A.  J.,  2324. 
WiUiams,  C,  1525. 
Williams,  Garfield,  200. 
Williams,  H.  B.,  1311. 
WUliams,  H.  H.,  2100. 
Williams,  J.  F.,  130, 143:s. 
Williams,  J.  H.,  1738. 
WUliams,  Jennie,  486  (5). 
Williams,  L.  A.,  833, 1417,  2015. 
Williams,  Marguerita  P.,  1434. 
Williams,  O.  H.,  556. 
Williams,  Pelagius,  2056  (2). 
Williams,  Talcott,  435,  841  (27),  916. 
Williams,  W.  T.  B.,  1606. 
Williamson,  J.  W.,  2325. 
Willing,  M.  H.,  739. 
Willis,  H.  P.,  1478  (3). 
Willoa0iby,  W.  F.,  1405. 
Wilson,  O.  M.,  782,  1065  (2),  2252. 
Wilson,  Gordon,  936  (10). 
Wilson,  H.  B.,  646, 1090, 1552. 
Wilson,  J.  H.,  1278. 
Wilson,  L.  B.,  1480  (8). 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements  was  oiganized  in  the 
late  summer  of  1916  under  the  auspices  of  the  Madiematical  Association  of  America 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  national  expression  to  the  movement  for  reform  in  the 
teaching  of  mathematics,  which  had  gained  considerable  headway  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  but  which  lacked  the  power  that  coordination  and  imited  effort 
alone  could  give. 

The  original  nucleus  of  the  committee,  appointed  by  Prof.  E.  R.  Hedrick,  then 
president  of  the  association,  consisted  of  the  following:  A.  R.  Crathome,  University 
of  Illinois;  E.  H.  Moore,  University  of  Chicago;  D.  E.  Smjth,  Columbia  University; 
H.  W.  Tyler,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Oswald  Veblen,  Princeton 
University;  and  J.  W.  Young,  Dartmouth  College,  chairman.  This  committee 
was  instructed  to  add  to  its  membership  so  as  to  secure  adequate  representation  of 
secondary  school  interests,  and  then  to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
whole  problem  concerned  with  the  improvement  of  mathematical  education  and  to 
cover  the  field  of  secondary  and  collegiate  mathematics. 

This  group  held  its  first  meeting  in  September,  1916,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  At 
that  meeting  it  was  decided  to  ask  each  of  the  three  large  associations  of  secondary 
school  teachers  of  mathematics  (The  Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  New 
En^and,  The  Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  and  the  Central  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers)  to 
appoint  an  official  representative  on  the  committee.  At  this  time  also  a  general  plan 
for  the  work  of  the  committee  was  outlined  and  agreed  upon. 

In  response  to  the  request  above  referred  to  the  following  were  appointed  by  the 
respective  associations:  Miss  Vevia  Blair,  Horace  Mann  School,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
representing  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  association;  G.  W.  Evans,  Charlestown 
Hi^  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  representing  the  New  England  association;'  and  J.  A. 
Foberg,  Crane  Technical  High  School,  Chicago,  111.,  representing  the  central 
association. 

At  later  dates  the  following  members  were  appointed:  A.  C.  Olney,  commissioner 
of  secondary  education,  Sacramento,  Calif.;  Raleigh  Schorling.  The  Lincoln  School, 
New  York  City;  P.  H.  Underwood,  Ball  High  School,  Galveston,  Tex.;  and  Miss 
Eola  A.  Weeks,  Cleveland  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  its  deHberations  the  committee  felt  that  the  work 
assigned  to  it  could  not  be  done  effectively  without  adequate  financial  support. 
The  wide  geographical  distribution  of  its  membership  made  a  full  attendance  at 
meetings  of  the  committee  difficult  if  not  impossible  without  financial  resources 
sufficient  to  defray  the  traveling  expenses  of  members,  the  expenses  of  clerical  assist- 
ance, etc.  Above  all,  it  was  felt  that,  in  order  to  give  to  the  ultimate  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  the  authority  and  effectiveness  which  they  should  have,  it 
was  necessary  to  arouse  the  interest  and  secure  the  active  cooperation  of  teachers, 
administrators,  and  organizations  throughout  the  country — ^that  the  work  of  the 
committee  should  represent  a  cooperative  effort  on  a  truly  national  scale. 

For  over  two  years,  owing  in  large  part  to  the  World  War,  attempts  to  secure  ade- 
quate financial  8upix>rt  proved  unsuccessful.  Inevitably  also  the  war  interfered 
with  the  committee's  work.  Several  members  were  engaged  in  war  work  ^  and 
the  others  were  carrying  extra  burdens  on  account  of  such  work  carried  on  by  their 
colleagues. 

>  Mr.  Evans  resigned  In  the  sommer  of  1910,  owing  to  an  extended  trip  abroad;  his  place  was  taken  by 
W.  F.  Downey,  English  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

*  Prof.  Veblen  resigned  in  1917  on  aooount  of  the  pressure  of  his  war  duties.  His  place  was  taken  on 
tbeoommittee  by  Prof.  C.  N.  Moore,  Uniyendty  of  Cincinnati. 
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VI  INTKODUCTION. 

Id  the  spring  of  1919,  however,  and  again  in  1920,  the  committee  was  fortunate 
in  securing  generous  appropriations  from  the  General  Education  Board  of  New  York 
City  for  the  prosecution  of  its  work.' 

This  made  it  possible  greatly  to  extend  the  committee's  activities.  The  work 
was  planned  on  a  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  truly  nation-wide  dis- 
cussion of  the  iHoblems  facing  the  committee,  and  J.  W.  Young  and  J.  A.  Foborg 
were  selected  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  committee.  Suitable 
office  space  was  secured  and  adequate  stenographic  and  clerical  help  was  employed. 

The  results  of  the  committee 's  work  and  deHbeiations  are  presented  in  the  following 
report.  A  word  as  to  the  methods  employed  may,  however,  be  of  interest  at  this 
point.  The  committee  attempted  to  establish  working  contact  witib  all  oiganizar 
tions  of  teachers  and  others  interested  in  its  problems  and  to  secure  their  active 
assistance.  Nearly  100  such  organizations  have  taken  part  in  this  work.  A  list  of 
these  organizations  will  be  found  in  the  complete  report  of  the  committee.  Provi- 
sional reports  on  various  phases  of  the  problem  were  submitted  to  these  cooperating 
organizations  in  advance  of  publication,  and  ciiticiflms,  comments,  and  suggestions 
for  improvement  were  invited  from  individuals  and  special  cooperating  committees. 
The  reports  previously  published  for  the  committee  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  '  and  in  The  Mathematics  Teacher  *  and  designated  as  "  preliminary' '  are 
the  result  of  this  kind  of  cooperation.  The  value  of  such  assistance  can  hardly  be 
overestimated  and  the  committee  desires  to  express  to  all  individuals,  organizations, 
and  educational  journals  that  have  taken  part  its  hearty  appreciation  and  thanks. 
The  committee  believes  it  is  safe  to  say,  in  view  of  the  methods  used  in  f(vmu- 
lating  them,  that  the  recommendations  of  this  final  report  have  the  approval  of  the 
great  majority  of  progressive  teachers  throughout  the  country. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  report  to  trace  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
various  proposals  and  movements  fcH*  reform  nor  to  give  credit  either  to  individuals  or 
organizations  for  initiating  them.  A  convenient  starting  point  for  the  history  of  the 
modem  movement  in  this  country  may  be  found  in  E.  H.  Moore 's  presidential  address 
before  the  American  Mathematical  Society  in  1902.'  But  the  movement  here  is  only 
one  manifestation  of  a  movement  that  is  world-wide  and  in  which  very  many  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  have  played  a  prominent  part.  The  student  interested 
in  this  phase  of  the  subject  is  referred  to  the  extensive  publications  of  the  InteruA- 
tional  Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  to  the  Bibliography  of  the  Teach- 
ing of  Mathematics,  1900-1912,  by  D.  £.  Smith  and  C.  Goldziher  (U.  S.  Bur.  of  Educ, 
Bull.,  1912,  No.  29)  and  to  the  bibliography  (since  1912)  to  be  found  in  the  complete 
report  of  the  national  committee  (Oh.  XYI). 

The  national  committee  expects  to  maintain  its  office,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
clerical  help,  during  the  year  1921-22  and  perhaps  for  a  longer  period.  It  is  hoped  that 
in  this  way  it  may  continue  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  activities  looking  to 
the  improvement  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  this  country,  and  to  assist  in 
bringing  about  the  effective  adoption  in  practice  of  the  recommendations  made  in 
the  following  report,  with  such  modifications  of  them  as  continued  study  and  experi- 
mentation may  show  to  be  desirable. 

•  Again  in  Nov.,  1021,  the  Oeneral  Education  Board  made  appropriations  to  cover  the  expense  of 
publishing  and  distributing  the  complete  report  of  the  oonunittee  and  to  enable  the  committee  to  carry 
oa  oertain  phans  of  its  work  during  the  year  1932. 

•  The  BeorganixatiOQ  of  the  First  Courses  in  Secondary  School  Mathematics,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educatioii, 
Secondary  School  Circular,  No. .%  February,  1920.  Upp.  Junior  High  School  Mathematics^  17.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  Secondary  School  Orcular,  No.  6,  July,  1920.  10  pp.  The  Function  Concept  In  Secondary 
Sdiool  Mathematics ,  Secondary  School  Circular  No.  8,  June,  1921 .    10  pp . 

« Terms  and  Symbols  in  Elementary  Mathematics,  The  Mathematics  Teadier,  14:  107-118,  March,  1981. 
Eleottve  Courses  in  Mathematiosfor  Secondary  Schools,  The  Matb«natics  Teacher,  14:  161-170,  April,  1921 
College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Mathematics,  The  Mathematics  Teacher,  14:  324-245,  May,  1921. 

•  B.  H.  Moora:  On  the  Foundations  of  Mathematics,  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society. 
fOL  9(1902-3),  p.  403;  Science,  17:  401. 
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THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  MATHEMATICS  IN  SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION. 


Chapter  I. 
A  BRIEF  OUTLINE  OF  THE  REPORT. 


The  present  chapter  gives  a  brief  general  outline  of  the  contents  of 
this  pamphlet  for  the  purpose  of  orienting  the  reader  and  making  it 
possible  for  him  to  gain  quickly  an  understanding  of  its  scope  and 
the  problems  which  it  considers. 

The  valid  aims  and  purposes  of  instruction  in  mathematics  are 
considered  in  Chapter  II.  A  formulation  of  such  aims  and  a  states 
ment  of  general  principles  governing  the  committee's  work  is  necessary 
as  a  basis  for  the  later  specific  recommendations.  Here  will  be  found 
the  reasons  for  including  mathematics  in  the  course  of  study  for  all 
secondary  school  pupils. 

To  the  end  that  all  pupils  in  the  period  of  secondary  education 
shall  gain  early  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  field  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics, and,  in  particular,  in  order  to  insure  contact  with  this  impor- 
tant element  in  secondary  education  on  the  part  of  the  very  large 
number  of  pupils  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  drop  out  of  school 
by  the  end  of  the  ninth  year,  the  national  committee  recommends 
emphatically  that  the  course  of  study  in  mathematics  during  the 
seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years  contain  the  fundamental  notions 
of  arithmetic,  of  algebra,  of  intuitive  geometry,  of  numerical  trigo- 
nometry and  at  least  an  introduction  to  demonstrative  geometry, 
and  that  this  body  of  material  be  required  of  all  secondary  school 
pupils.  A  detailed  accoimt  of  this  material  is  given  in  Chapter  III. 
Careful  study  of  the  later  years  of  our  elementary  schools,  and  com- 
parison with  European  schools,  have  shown  the  vital  need  of  reorgan- 
ization of  mathematical  instruction,  especially  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years.  The  very  strong  tendency  now  evident  to  consider 
elementary  education  as  ceasing  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  school  year, 
and  to  consider  the  years  from  the  seventh  to  the  twelfth  inclusive 
as  comprising  years  of  secondary  education,  gives  impetus  to  the 
movement  for  reform  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  at  this  stage. 
The  necessity  for  devising  courses  of  study  for  the  new  junior  high 
school,  comprising  the  years  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  enables  us  to 
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present  a  body  of  materials  of  instruction,  and  to  propose  organiza- 
tions of  this  material  that  will  be  valid  not  only  for  junior  high 
schools  conducted  as  separate  schools,  but  also  for  years  seven  and 
eight  in  the  traditional  eight-year  elementary  school  and  the  first 
year  of  the  four-year  high  school. 

While  Chapter  III  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  body  of 
material  of  instruction  in  mathematics  that  is  regarded  as  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  form  part  of  the  course  of  study  for  all  secondary 
school  pupils,  Chapter  IV  is  devoted  to  consideration  of  the  types  of 
material  that  properly  enter  into  courses  of  study  for  pupils  who 
continue  their  study  of  mathematics  beyond  the  minimum  regarded 
as  essential  for  all  pupils.  Here  will  be  found  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  traditional  subject  matter  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  school  years,  and  also  certain  material  that  heretofore  has 
been  looked  upon  in  this  country  as  belonging  rather  to  college 
courses  of  study;  as,  for  instance,  the  elementary  ideas  and  processes 
of  the  calculus. 

Chapter  V  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  types  of  secondary  school 
instruction  in  mathematics  that  may  be  looked  upon  as  furnishing 
the  best  preparation  for  successful  work  in  college.  This  study  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  needs  of  those 
pupils  who  ultimately  go  to  college  and  those  who  do  not.  Certain 
very  definite  recommendations  are  made  as  to  changes  that  appear 
desirable  in  the  statement  of  college-entrance  requirements  and  in 
the  type  of  college-entrance  examination. 

Chapter  VI  contains  lists  of  propositions  and  constructions  in  plane 
and  in  solid  geometry.  The  propositions  are  classified  in  such  a 
way  as  to  separate  from  others  of  less  importance  those  which  are 
regarded  as  so  fimdamental  that  they  should  form  the  common 
Tnininmmn  of  tmy  standard  course  in  the  subject.  This  chapter  has 
close  connection  with  the  two  chapters  which  immediately  precede  it. 

The  statement  previously  made  in  our  preliminary  reports  and 
repeated  in  Chapter  II,  that  the  fimction  concept  should  serve  as  a 
unifying  element  running  throughout  the  instruction  in  mathematics 
of  the  secondary  school,  has  brought  many  requests  for  a  more 
precise  definition  of  the  r6le  of  the  function  concept  in  secondary 
school  mathematics.     Chapter  VII  is  intended  to  meet  this  demand. 

Recommendations  as  to  the  adoption  and  use  of  terms  and  sym- 
bols in  elementary  mathematics  are  contained  in  Chapter  VIII.  It 
is  intended  to  present  a  norm  embodying  agreement  as  to  best  current 
practice.  It  will  tend  to  restrict  the  irresponsible  introduction  of 
new  terms  and  symbols,  but  it  does  not  close  the  door  entirely  on 
innovations  that  may  from  time  to  time  prove  serviceable  and  de- 
sirable. 
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The  chapters  of  the  complete  report  thus  far  referred  to  appear  in 
full  in  this  summary.  The  remaining  chapters  of  the  complete  report 
give  for  the  most  part  the  results  of  special  investigations  prepared 
for  the  national  conmiittee.  The  contents  of  these  chapters  are 
indicated  sufficiently  at  the  end  of  the  present  simmiary  to  enable 
the  reader  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  is  interested  in  the  studies 
mentioned,  and  whether  or  not  he  desires  the  complete  report. 

Ck)pies  of  the  complete  report  of  the  national  committee,  which 
will  probablj  be  ready  for  distribution  in  the  spring  of  1922,  mayb^ 
had,  free  of  charge,  upon  application  addressed  to  the  chairman, 
Prof.  J.  W.  Young,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
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Chapter  n. 

AIMS  OF  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUCTION-GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES. 


L  INTRODUCTION. 

A  discussion  of  mathematical  education,  and.of  ways  and  means  of 
enhancing  its  value,  must  be  approached  first  of  all  on  the  basis  of  a 
precise  and  comprehensive  formulation  of  the  valid  aims  and  purposes 
of  such  education.^  Only  on  such  a  basis  can  we  approach  intelli- 
gently the  problems  relating  to  the  selection  and  organization  of 
material,  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  point  of  view  which  should 
govern  the  instruction,  and  the  qualifications  and  training  of  the 
teachers  who  impart  it.  Such  aims  and  purposes  of  the  teaching  of 
mathematics,  moreover,  must  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
the  rdle  it  plays  in  the  practical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  life  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  interests  and  capacities  of  the  students. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  formulation  of  these  aims,  however, 
we  may  properly  limit  to  some  extent  the  field  of  our  enquiry.  We 
are  concerned  primarily  with  the  period  of  secondary  education — 
comprising,  in  the  modem  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  the  period 
beginning  with  the  seventh  and  ending  with  the  twelfth  school  year, 
and  concerning  itself  with  pupils  ranging  in  age  normally  from  12  to 
18  years.  References  to  the  mathematics  of  the  grades  below  the 
seventh  (mainly  arithmetic)  and  beyond  the  senior  high  school  will 
be  only  incidental. 

Furthermore,  we  are  primarily  concerned  at  this  point  with  what 
may  be  described  as  ''general"  aims,  that  is  to  say  aims  which  are 
valid  for  large  sections  of  the  school  population  and  which  may 
properly  be  thought  of  as  contributing  to  a  general  education  as 
distinguished  from'  the  specific  needs  of  vocational,  technical,  or 
professional  education. 

n.  THE  AIMS  OF  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

With  these  limitations  in  mind  we  may  now  approach  the  problem 
of  formulating  the  more  important  aims  that  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics should  serve.     It  has  been  customary  to  distinguish  three 

>  Retenooe  may  here  be  made  to  the  fonnulation  of  the  principal  aims  in  education  to  be  found  in  the 
Cardinal  Prlndplei  of  Secondary  Education,  published  by  the  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education  as  Bulletin  No. 
S5, 1018.  The  main  objectives  of  education  are  there  stated  to  bei  1 .  Health;  2.  Command  of  fundamental 
processes;  3.  Worthy  home  membership;  4.  Vocation;  5.  Citizenship;  0.  Worthyuse  of  leisure;?.  Ethical 
character.  These  objectives  are  held  to  apply  to  all  education— elementary,  secondary,  and  higher— and 
all  subjects  of  instruction  are  to  contribute  to  their  achievement. 
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classes  of  aims:  (1)  Practical  or  utilitarian,  (2)  disciplinary,  (3) 
cultural;  and  such  a  classification  is  indeed  a  convenient  one.  It 
should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind,  however,  that  the  three  classes 
mentioned  are  not  mutually  exclusive  and  that  convenience  of  dis- 
cussion rather  than  logical  necessity  often  assigns  a  given  aim  to  one 
or  the  other  of  the  classes.  Indeed  any  truly  disciplinary  aim  is 
practical,  and  in  a  broad  sense  the  same  is  true  of  cultiu*al  aims. 

Practical  aims. — By  a  practical  or  utilitarian  aim,  in  the  narrower 
sense,  we  mean  then  the  immediate  or  direct  usefulness  in  life  of  a 
fact,  method  or  process  in  mathematics. 

1.  The  immediate  and  imdisputed  utility  of  the  fundamental  proc- 
esses of  arithmetic  in  the  life  of  every  individual  demands  our  first 
attention.  The  first  instruction  in  these  processes,  it  is  true,  falls 
outside  the  period  of  instruction  which  we  are  considering.  By  the 
end  of  the  sixth  grade  the  child  should  be  able  to  carry  out  the  four 
fundaHiental  operations  with  integers  and  with  common  and  decimal 
fractions  accurately  and  with  a  fair  degree  of  speed.  This  goal  can 
be  reached  in  all  schools — as  it  is  being  reached  in  many — if  the  work 
is  done  undet*  properly  qualified  teachers  and  if  drill  is  confined  to 
the  simple  cases  which  alone  are  of  importance  in  the  practical  life 
of  the  great  majority.  (See  more  specifically,  Ch.  Ill,  pp.  7,  18.) 
Accuracy  and  facility  in  nirnieiical  computation  are  of  such  vital 
importance,  however,  to  every  individual  that  eflfective  drill  in  this 
subject  should  be  continued  throughout  the  secondary  school  period, 
not  in  general  as  a  separate  topic,  but  in  connection  with  the  nimierical 
problems  arising  in  other  work.  In  this  numerical  work,  besides 
accuracy  and  speed,  the  following  aims  are  of  the  greatest  importance : 

(a)  A  progressive  increase  in  the  pupil's  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  fundamental  operations  and  power  to  apply  them  in  new 
situations.  The  fundamental  laws  of  algebra  are  a  potent  influence 
in  this  direction.     (See  3,  below.) 

(6)  Exercise  of  common  sense  and  judgment  in  computing  from 
approximate  data,  familiarity  with  the  eflfect  of  small  errors  in 
measurements,  the  detenqSnation  of  the  number,  of  figxires  to  be 
used  in  computing  and  to  be  retained  in  the  result,  and  the  like. 

(c)  The  development  of  self-reliance  in  the  handling  of  numerical 
problems,  through  the  consistent  use  of  checks  on  all  nmiu'ijii 
work. 

2.  Of  almost  equal  importance  to  every  educated  person  is  an 
understanding  of  the  language  of  algebra  and  the  ability  to  use  this 
language  inteUigently  and  readily  in  the  expression  of  such  simple 
quantitative  relations  as  occur  in  every-day  life  and  in  the  normal 
reading  of  the  educated  person. 

Appreciation  of  the  significance  of  formulas  and  abiUty  to 
out  simple  problems  by  setting  up  and  solving  the  necessary  equatP 
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must  nowadays  be  included  among  the  minimum  requirements  of 
any  program  of  universal  education. 

3.  The  development  of  the  ability  to  understand  and  to  use  such 
elementary  algebraic  methods  involves  a  study  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  algebra  and  at  least  a  certain  minimum  of  drill  in  algebraic 
technique,  which,  when  properly  taught,  will  furnish  the  foundation 
for  an  understanding  of  the  significance  of  the  processes  of  arith- 
metic already  referred  to.  The  essence  of  algebra  as  distinguished 
from  arithmetic  lies  in  the  fact  that  algebra  concerns  itself  with  the 
operations  upon  numbers  in  general,  while  arithmetic  confines  itself 
to  operations  on  particular  numbers. 

4.  The  ability  to  understand  and  interpret  correctly  graphical 
representations  of  various  kinds,  such  as  nowadays  abound  in  popular 
discussions  of  current  scientific,  social,  industrial,  and  poUtical  prob- 
lems will  also  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  necessary  aims  in  the  edu- 
cation of  every  individual.  This  applies  to  the  representation  of 
statistical  data,  which  is  becoming  increasingly  important  in  the 
consideration  of  our  daily  problems,  as  well  as  to  the  representation 
and  understanding  of  various  sorts  of  dependence  of  one  variable 
quantity  upon  another. 

5.  Finally,  among  the  practical  aims  to  be  served  by  the  study  of 
mathematics  should  be  listed  familiarity  with  the  geometric  forms 
common  in  nature,  industry,  and  life;  the  elementary  properties 
and  relations  of  these  forms,  including  their  mensuration ;  the  develop- 
ment of  space-perception;  and  the  exercise  of  spatial  imagination. 
This  involves  acquaintance  with  such  fundamental  ideas  as  con- 
gruence and  similarity  and  with  such  fundamental  facts  as  those 
concerning  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  the  pythagorean 
proposition  and  the  areas  and  volumes  of  the  common  geometric 
forms. 

Among  directly  practical  aims  should  also  be  included  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  ideas  and  concepts  in  terms  of  which  the  quantitative 
thinking  of  the  world  is  done,  and  of  ability  to  think  clearly  in  terms 
of  those  concepts^  It  seems  more  convenient,  however,  to  discuss 
this  aim  in  connection  with  the  disciplinary  aims. 

Disciplinary  aims. — We  would  include  here  those  aims  which 
relate  to  mental  training,  as  distinguished  from  the  acquisition  of 
certain  specific  skills  discussed  in  the  preceding  section.  Such 
training  involves  the  development  of  certain  more  or  less  general 
characteristics  and  the  formation  of  certain  mental  habits  which, 
besides  being  directly  appUcable  in  the  setting  in  which  they  are 
developed  or  formed,  are  expected  to  operate  also  in  more  or  less 
closely  related  fields — that  is,  to  ''transfer"  to  other  situations. 

The  subject  of  the  transfer  of  training  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  a  very  controversial  one.    Only  recently  has  there  been  any 
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evidence  of  agreement  among  the  body  of  educational  psychologists. 
We  need  not  at  this  point  go  into  detail  as  to  the  present  status  of 
disciplinary  values  since  this  forms  the  subject  of  a  separate  chapter 
in  the  complete  report  (Chap.  IX;  see  also  Chap.  X).  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  present  purpose  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  most 
psychologists  have  abandoned  two  extreme  positions  as  to  transfer 
of  training.  The  first  asserted  that  a  pupil  trained  to  reason  well 
in  geometry  would  thereby  be  trained  to  reason  equally  well  in  any 
other  subject;  the  second  denied  the  possibility  of  any  transfer, 
and  hence  the  possibility  of  any  general  mental  training.  That  the 
effects  of  training  do  transfer  from  one  field  of  learning  to  another 
is  now,  however,  recognized.  The  amount  of  transfer  in  anjjg^^ 
case  depends  upon  a  number  of  conditions.  If  these  conditionrmre 
favorable,  there  may  be  considerable  transfer,  but  in  any  case  the 
amount  of  transfer  is  difficult  to  measure.  Training  in  connection 
with  certain  attitudes,  ideals,  and  ideas  is  almost  universally  admitted 
by  psychologists  to  have  general  value.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said 
that,  with  proper  restrictions,  general  mental  discipline  is  a  valid 
aim  in  education. 

The  aims  which  we  are  discussing  are  so  important  in  the  restricted 
domain  of  quantitative  and  spatial  (i.  e.,  mathematical  or  partly 
mathematical)  thinking  which  every  educated  individual  is  called 
upon  to  perform  that  we  do  not  need  for  the  sake  of  our  argument 
to  raise  the  question  as  to  the  extent  of  transfer  to  less  mathematical 
situations. 

In  formulating  the  disciplinary  aims  of  the  study  of  mathematics 
the  following  should  be  mentioned: 

(1)  The  acquisition,  in  precise  form,  of  those  ideas  or  concepts  in 
terms  of  which  the  quantitative  thinking  of  the  world  is  done. 
Among  these  ideas  and  concepts  may  be  mentioned  ratio  and  measure- 
ment Gengths,  areas,  volumes,  weights,  velocities,  and  rates  in  gen- 
eral, etc),  proportionality  and  similarity,  positive  and  negative 
numbers,  and  the  dependence  of  one  quantity  upon  another. 

(2)  The  development  of  ability  to  think  clearly  in  terms  of  such 
ideas  and  concepts.     This  ability  involves  train^ig  in — 

(a)  Analysis  of  a  complex  situation  into  simpler  parts.  This  in- 
cludes the  recognition  of  essential  factors  and  the  rejection  of  the 
irrelevant. 

(b)  The  recognition  of  logical  relations  between  interdependent 
factors  and  the  understanding  and,  if  possible,  the  expression  of  such 
relations  in  precise  form. 

(c)  (Generalization;  that  is,  the  discovery,  and  formulation  of  a 
general  law  and  an  imderstanding  of  its  properties  and  applications. 

(3)  The  acquisition  of  mental  habits  and  attitudes  which  will  make 
the  above  training  effective  in  the  life  of  the  individual.    Among 
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such  habitual  reactions  are  the  following:  A  seeking  for  relations  and 
their  precise  expression;  an  attitude  of  enquiry;  a  desire  to  under- 
stand, to  get  .to  the  bottom  of  a  situation;  concentration  and  per- 
sistence; a  love  for  precision,  accuracy,  thoroughness,  and  clearness^ 
and  a  distaste  for  vagueness  and  incompleteness;  a  desire  for  orderly 
and  logical  organization  as  an  aid  to  imderstanding  and  memory. 

(4)  Many,  if  not  all,  of  these  disciplinary  aims  are  included  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  idea  of  relationship  or  dependence — in  what  the 
mathematician  in  his  technical  vocabulary  refers  to  as  a  '^ function'' 
of  one  or  more  variables.  Training  in  '' functional  thinking,'^  that  b 
thinking  in  terms  of  relationships,  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
disciplinary  aims  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

OuUural  aims. — ^By  cultural  aims  we  mean  those  somewhat  less 
tangible  but  none  the  less  real  and  important  intellectual,  ethical, 
esthetic  or  spiritual  aims  that  are  involved  in  the  development  of 
appreciation  and  insight  and  the  formation  of  ideals  of  perfection. 
As  will  be  at  once  apparent  the  realization  of  some  of  these  aims 
must  await  the  later  stages  of  instruction,  but  some  of  them  may 
and  should  operate  at  the  very  beginning. 

More  specifically  we  may  mention  the  development  or  acquisition 
of— 

(1)  Appreciation  of  beauty  in  the  geometrical  forms  of  nature,  art, 
and  industry. 

(2)  Ideals  of  perfection  as  to  logical  structure ;  precision  of  state- 
ment and  of  thought;  logical  reasoning  (as  exemplified  in  the  geo- 
metric demonstration) ;  discrimination  between  the  true  and  the 
false,  etc. 

(3)  Appreciation  of  the  power  of  mathematics — of  what  Byron  ex- 
pressively called  'Hhe  power  of  thought,  the  magic  of  the  mind"' — 
and  the  rdle  that  mathematics  and  abstract  thinking,  in  general,  has 
played  in  the  development  of  civihzation ;  in  particular  in  science,  in 
industry,  and  in  philosophy.  In  this  connection  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  religious  eflFect,  in  the  broad  sense,  which  the  study  of  the 
permanence  of  laws  in  mathematics  and  of  the  infinite  tends  to 
establish.^ 

III.  THE  POINT  .OF  VIEW  GOVERNING  INSTRUCTION. 

The  practical  aims  enumerated  above,  in  spite  of  their  vital  im- 
portance, may  without  danger  be  given  a  secondary  position  in  seek- 
ing to  formulate  the  general  point  of  view  which  should  govern  the 

«  D.  E.  Smith:  Mathematics  in  the  Trainmg  for  Citizenship,  Teachers  College  Record,  vol.  18,  May,  1917, 
p.  6. 

*  For  an  elaboration  of  the  ideas  here  presented  in  the  barest  outline,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
by  D.  K.  Smith  already  mentioned  and  to  his  presidential  address  before  the  Mathematical  Association  of 
America,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  Sept.  7, 1021. 
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teacher,  provided  only  that  they  receive  due  recognition  in  the  selec- 
tion of  material  and  that  the  necessary  minimum  of  technical  drill  is 
insisted  upon. 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  teaching  oj  mathematics  should  he  to 
develop  those  powers  of  understanding  and  of  analyzing  relations  of 
quantity  and  of  space  which  are  necessary  to  an  insight  into  and  control 
over  our  environment  and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  progress  of  civUiza- 
Hon  in  its  various  aspects,  and  to  develop  those  habits  of  thought  and  of 
action  which  wiU  maJce  these  powers  elective  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 
All  topics,  processes,  and  drill  in  technique  which  do  not  directly 
contribute  to  the  development  of  the  powers  mentioned  should  be 
eliminated  from  the  curriculum.  It  is  recognized  that  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  instruction  the  strictly  Ic^cal  organization  of  subject 
matter  ^  is  of  less  importance  than  the  acquisition,  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  of  experience  as  to  facts  and  methods  of  attack  on 
significant  problems,  of  the  power  to  see  relations,  and  of  training 
in  accurate  thinking  in  terms  of  such  relations.  Care  must  be  taken, 
however,  through  the  dominance  of  the  course  by  certain  general 
ideas  that  it  does  not  become  a  collection  of  isolated  and  unrelated 
details. 

Continued  emphasis  throughout  the  course  ^must  be  placed  on  the 
development  of  abiUty  to  grasp  and  to  utilize  ideas,  processes,  and 
principles  in  the  solution  of  concrete  problems  rather  than  on  the 
acquisition  of  mere  facility  or  skill  in  manipulation.  The  excessive 
emphasis  now  commonly  placed  on  manipulation  is  one  of  the  main 
obstacles  to  intelligent  progress.  On  the  side  of  algebra,  the  abihty 
to  imderstand  its  language  and  to  use  it  intelligently,  the  ability  to 
analyze  a  problem,  to  formulate  it  mathematically,  and  to  interpret 
the  result  must  be  dominant  aims.  Drill  in  algebraic  manipulation 
should  be  limited  to  those  processes  and  to  the  ^  degree  of  complexity 
required  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  principles  and  for  probable 
applications  either  in  common  life  or  in  subsequent  courses  which  a  syJ)- 
stantial  proportion  of  the  pupils  will  take.  It  must  be  conceived  through- 
out as  a  means  to  an  end,  not  as  an  end  in  itself.  Within  these 
limits,  skill  in  algebraic  manipulation  is  important,  and  drill  in  this 
subject  should  be  extended  far  enough  to  enable  students  to  carry 
out  the  essential  processes  accurately  and  expeditiously. 

On  the  side  of  geometry  the  formal  demonstrative  work  should  be 
preceded  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  informal  work  of  an  intuitive, 
experimental,  and  constructive  character.  Such  work  is  of  great 
value  in  itself;  it  is  needed  also  to  provide  the  necessary  familiarity 
with  geometric  ideas,  forms,  and  relations,  on  the  basis  of  which 

4  "The  logical  from  the  standpoint  of  subject  matter  represents  the  goal,  the  last  term  of  training,  not 
the  point  of  departure."    Dewey,  ''How  We  Think/'  p.  62. 
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alone  intelligent  appreciation  of  formal  demonstrative  work  is 
possible. 

The  one  great  idea  which  is  best  adapted  to  unify  the  course  is 
that  of  the  functional  relation.  The  concept  of  a  variable  and  of  the 
dependence  of  one  variable  upon  another  is  of  fundamental  importance 
to  everyone.  It  is  true  that  the  general  and  abstract  form  of  these 
concepts  can  become  significant  to  the  pupil  only  as  a  result  of  very 
considerable  mathematical  experience  and  training.  There  is  nothing 
in  either  concept,  however,  which  prevents  the  presentation  of  specific 
concrete  examples  and  illustrations  of  dependence  even  in  the  early 
parts  of  the  course.  Means  to  this  end  will  be  foimd  in  connection 
with  the  tabulation  of  data  and  the  study  of  the  formula  and  of  the 
graph  and  of  their  uses. 

The  primary  and  underlying  principle  of  the  course  should  be  the 
idea  of  relationship  between  variables,  including  the  methods  of 
determining  and  expressing  such  relationship.  The  teacher  should 
have  this  idea  constantly  in  mind,  and  the  pupil's  advancement 
should  be  consciously  directed  along  the  lines  which  will  present 
first  one  and  then  another  of  the  ideas  upon  which  finally  the  forma- 
tion of  the  general  concept  of  functionality  depends.  (For  a  more 
detailed  discussion  of  these  ideas  see  Chap.  VII  below.) 

The  general  ideas  which  appear  more  explicitly  in  the  course  and 
under  the  dominance  of  one  or  another  of  which  all  topics  should  be 
brought  are:  (1)  The  formula,  (2)  graphic  representation,  (3)  the 
equation,  (4)  measurement  and  computation,  (5)  congruence  and 
similarity,  (6)  demonstration.  These  are  considered  in  more  detail 
in  a  later  section  of  the  report  (Chaps.  Ill  and  IV). 

IV.  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER. 

^'Oeneral^'  courses. — We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  instruction  especially,  logical  principle 
of  organization  are  of  less  importance  than  psychological  and  peda- 
gogical principles.  In  recent  years  there  has  developed  among 
many  progressive  teachers  a  very  significant  movement  away  fi-om 
the  older- rigid  division  into  *' subjects'^  such  as  arithmetic,  dgebra, 
and  geometry,  each  of  which  shall  be  *' completed''  before  another 
b  begun,  and  toward  a  rational  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  separat- 
ing these  subjects,  in  the  interest  of  an  organization  of  subject  matter 
that  will  offer  a  psychologically  and  pedagogically  more  effective 
approach  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 

There  has  thus  developed  the  movement  toward  what  are  variously 
called  '^ composite,''  *' correlated,"  ''unified,"  or  "general"  courses. 
The  advocates  of  this  new  method  of  organization  base  their  claims  on 
the  obvious  and  important  interrelations  between  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry   (mainly  intuitive),  which  the  student  must  grasp 
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before  he  can  gain  any  real  insight  into  mathematical  methods  and 
which  are  inevitably  obscured  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  concep- 
tion of  separate  "subjects/'  The  movement  has  gained  considerable 
new  impetus  by  the  growth  of  the  junior  high-school  idea^^and  there 
can  be  little  question  that  the  results  already  achieved  by  those  who 
are  experimenting  with  the  new  methods  of  organization  warrant  the 
abandonment  of  the  extreme  "water-tight  compartment"  methods 
of  presentation. 

The  newer  method  of  organization  enables  the  pupil  to  gam  a 
broad  view  of  the  whole  field  of  elementary  methematics  early  in  his 
high-school  course.  In  view  of  the  very  large  number  of  pupils  who 
drop  out  of  school  at  the  end.  of  the  eighth  or  the  ninth  school  year 
or  who  for  other  reasons  then  cease  their  study  of  mathematics, 
this  fact  oflFers  a  weighty  advantage  over  the  older  type  of  organiza- 
tion under  which  the  pupil  studied  algebra  alone  during  the  ninth 
school  year,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  all  contact  with  geometry. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  specific  recommendations 
as  to  content  given  in  the  next  two  chapters  do  not  necessarily  imply 
the  adoption  of  a  different  type  of  organization  of  the  materials  of. 
instruction.  A  large  number  of  high  schools  will  for  some  time  con- 
tinue to  find  it  desirable  to  organize  their  courses  of  study  in  mathe- 
matics by  subjects — algebra,  plane  geometry,  etc.  Such  schools 
are  urged  to  adopt  the  recommendations  made  with  reference  to  the 
content  of  the  separate  subjects.  These,  in  the  main,  constitute  an 
essential  simplification  as  compared  with  present  practice.  The 
economy  of  time  that  will  result  in  courses  in  ninth-year  algebra,  for 
instance,  will  permit  of  the  introduction  of  the  newer  type  of  mate- 
rial, including  intuitive  geometry  and  numerical  trigonometry,  and 
thus  the  way  will  be  prepared  for  the  gradual  adoption  in  larger 
measure  of  the  reconmiendations  of  this  report. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  not  possible  to  designate  any  particular 
order  of  topics  or  any  organization  of  the  materials  of  instruction 
as  being  the  best  or  as  calculated  most  effectively  to  realize  the  aims 
and  purposes  here  set  forth.  More  extensive  and  careful  experi- 
mental work  must  be  done  by  teachers  and  administrators  before  any 
such  designation  can  be  made  that  shall  avoid  undesirable  extremes 
and  that  shall  bear  the  stamp  of  general  approval.  This  experi- 
mental work  will  prove  successful  in  proportion  to  the  skill  and  insight 
exercised  in  adapting  the  aims  and  purposes  of  instruction  to  the 
interests  and  capacities  of  the  pupils.  One  of  the  greatest  weak- 
nesses of  the  traditional  courses  is  the  fact  that  both  the  interests  and 
the  capacities  of  pupils  have  received  insufficient  consideration  and 
study.  For  a  detailed  account  of  courses  in  mathematics  at  a  num- 
esse?**— 21 — 2 
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ber  of  the  most  successful  experimental  schools,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Chapter  XII  of  the  complete  report. 

Required  covrses. — ^The  national  committee  beUeyes  that  the 
material  described  in  the  next  chapter  should  be  required  of  all 
pupils,  and  that  under  favorable  conditions  this  minimum  of  work 
can  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  school  year.  In  the  junior 
high  school,  comprising  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  the  coursejor 
these  three  years  should  be  planned  as  a  unit  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  each  pupil  the  most  valuable  maihenuUical  training  he  is  capable 
of  receiving  in  those  years,  with  little  reference  to  courses  which  he  may 
or  may  not  take  in  succeeding  years.  In  particular,  college-entrance 
requirements  should,  during  these  years,  receive  no  specific  considera- 
tion. Fortunately  there  appears  to  be  no  conflict  of  interest  during 
this  period  between  those  pupils  who  ultimately  go  to  college  and 
those  who  do  not;  a  course  planned  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
just  enunciated  will  form  a  desirable  foundation  for  college  prepara- 
tion.    (See  Ch.  V.) 

Similarly,  in  case  of  the  at  present  more  prevalent  8-4  school 
.  organization,  the  mathematical  material  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  should  be  selected  and  organized  as  a  unit  with  the  same 
purpose;  the  same  appUes  to  the  work  of  the  first  year  (ninth  grade) 
of  the  standard  four-year  high  school,  and  to  later  years  in  which 
mathematics  may  be  a  required  subject. 

In  the  case  of  some  elective  courses  the  principle  needs  to  be 
modified  so  as  to  meet  whatever  specific  vocational  or  technical 
purposes  the  courses  may  have.     (See  Ch.  IV.) 

The  movement  toward  correlation  of  the  work  in  mathematics 
with  other  courses  in  the  curriculum,  notably  those  in  sciei^ce,  is  as 
yet  in  its  infancy.  The  results  of  such  efforts  will  be  watched  with 
the  keenest  interest. 

The  junior  high-school  movement. — Reference  has  several  times  been 
made  to  the  junior  high  school.  The  national  committee  adopted  the 
following  resolution,  on  April  24,  1920: 

The  national  committee  approves  the  junior  hi^  school  form  of  organization,  and 
urges  its  general  adoption  in  the  conviction  that  it  will  secure  greater  efficiency  in  the 
teaching  of  mathematics. 

The  committee  on  the  reorganization  of  secondary  education, 
appointed  by  the  National  Education  Association,  in  its  pamphlet  on 
the  *' Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  School  Education,''  issued  in 
1918  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  advocates  an  organization  of  the 
school  system  whereby  the  first  six  years  shall  be  devoted  to  elemen- 
tary education,  and  the  following  six  years  to  secondary  education 
to  be  divided  into  two  periods  which  may  be  designated  as  junior 
and  senior  periods. 
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To  those  interested  in  the  study  of  the  questions  relating  to  the 
history  and  present'  status  of  the  junior  high-school  movement,  the 
following  books  are  recommended:  Principles  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, by  Inglis,  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1918 ;  The  Junior  High  School, 
The  Fifteenth  Yearbook  (Pt.  Ill)  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  1919;  The  Junior 
High  School,  by  Bennett,  Warwick  &  York,  1919;  The  Junior  High 
School,  by  Biiggs,  Houghton  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1920;  and  The  Junior 
High  School,  by  Koos,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Howe,  1920. 

V.  THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

While  the  greater  part  of  this  report  concerns  itself  with  the  content 
of  courses  in  mathematics,  their  organization  and  the  point  of  view 
which  should  govern  the  instruction,  and  investigations  relating 
thereto,  the  national  committee  must  emphasize  strongly  its  convic- 
tion that  even  more  fimdamental  is  the  problem  of  the  teacher — ^his 
qualifications  and  training,  his  personahty,  skill,  and  enthusiasm. 

The  greater  part  of  the  failure  of  mathematics  is  due  to  poor  teach- 
ing. Good  teachers  have  in  the  past  succeeded,  and  continue  to 
succeed,  in  achieving  highly  satisfactory  results  with  the  traditional 
material;  poor  teachers  will  not  succeed  even  with  the  newer  and 
better  material. 

The  United  States  is  far  behind  Europe  in  the  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional training  required  of  its  secondary  school  teachers  (see 
Ch.  XIV  of  the  complete  report).  The  equivalent  of  two  or  three 
years  of  graduate  and  professional  training  in  addition  to  a  general 
college  course  is  the  normal  requirement  for  secondary  school 
teachers  in  most  European  countries.  Moreover,  the  recognized 
position  of  the  teacher  in  the  community  must  be  such  as  to  attract 
men  and  women  of  the  highest  abiUty  into  the  profession.  This 
means  not  only  higher  salaries  but  smaller  classes  and  more  leisure 
for  continued  study  and  professional  advancement.  It  will  doubtless 
require  a  considerable  time  before  the  public  can  be  educated  to 
reiJize  the  wisdom  of  taxing  itself  sufficiently  to  bring  about  the  de- 
sired result.  But  if  this  ideal  is  continually  advanced  and  supported 
by  soimd  argument  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  in  time  the  goal 
may  be  reached. 

In  the  meantime  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  improve  the 
present  situation.  One  of  the  most  vicious  and  widespread  practices 
consists  in  assigning  a  class  in  mathematics  to  a  teacher  who  has  had 
no  special  training  in  the  subject  and  whose  interests  lie  elsewhere, 
because  in  the  construction  of  the  time  schedule  he  or  she  happens  to 
have  a  vacant  period  at  the  time.  This  is  done  on  the  principle, 
apparently,   that  ''anybody  can  teach   mathematics"   by  simply 
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following  a  textbook  and  devoting  90  per  cent  of  the  time  to  drill  in 
algebraic  manipulation  or  to  reciting  the  memorized  demonstration 
of  a  theorem  in  geometry. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  the  study  of  this  report  that  a  successful 
teacher  of  mathematics  must  not  only  be  highly  trained  in  his  subject 
and  have  a  genuine  enthusiam  for  it  but  must  have  also  peculiar  at- 
tributes of  personaUty  and  above  all  insight  of  a  high  order  into  the 
psychology  of  the  learning  process  as  related  to  the  higher  mental 
activities.  Administrators  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
while  mathematics  if  properly  taught  is  one  of  the  most  important, 
interesting,  and  valuable  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  it  is  also  ^ne  of 
the  most  difficult  to  teach  successfully. 

Standards  for  teachers. — ^It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  make  a 
fundamental  distinction  between  standards  in  the  sense  of  require- 
ments for  appointment  to  teaching  positions,  and  standards  of  sci- 
entific attainment  which  shall  determine  the  curricula  of  colleges  and 
normal  schools  aiming  to  give  candidates  the  best  practicable  prep- 
aration. The  former  requirements  should  be  high  enough  to  insure 
competent  teaching,  but  they  must  not  be  so  high  as  to  form  a  serious 
obstacle  to  admission  to  the  profession  even  for  candidates  who  have 
chosen  it  relatively  late.  The  main  factors  determining  the  level  of 
these  requirements  are  the  available  facilities  for  preparation,  the 
needs  of  the  pupils,  and  the  economic  or  salary  conditions. 

Relatively  few  young  people  deliberately  choose  before  entering 
college  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics  as  a  life  work.  In  the 
more  frequent  or  more  typical  case  the  college  student  who  will  ulti- 
mately become  a  teacher  of  secondary  mathematics  makes  the  choice 
gradually,  perhaps  unconsciously,  late  in  the  college  course  or  even 
after  its  completion,  perhaps  after  some  trial  of  teaching  in  other 
fields.  The  possible  supply  of  young  people  who  have  the  real  desire 
to  become  teachers  of  mathematics  is  so  meager  in  comparison  with 
the  almost  unlimited  needs  of  the  country  that  every  eflFort  should  be 
made  to  develop*  and  maintain  that  desire  and  all  possible  encotu*- 
agement  given  those  who  manifest  it.  If,  as  will  usually  be  the  case, 
the  desire  is  associated  with  the  necessary  mathematical  capacity,  it 
will  not  be  wise  to  hamper  the  candidate  by  requiring  too  high  at- 
tainments, though  as  a  matter  of  course  he  will  need  guidance  in 
continuing  his  preparation  for  a  profession  of  exceptional  difficulty 
and  exceptional  opportunity. 

Another  factor  which  must  tend  to  restrict  requirements  of  high 
mathematical  attainment  is  the  importance  to  the  candidate  of 
breadth  of  preparation.  In  college  he  may  be  in  doubt  as  to  becom- 
ing a  teacher  of  mathematics  or  physics  or  some  other  subject.  It  is 
unwise  to  hasten  the  choice.     In  many  cases  the  secondary  teacher 
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must  be  prepared  in  more  than  one  field,  and  to  the  future  teacher  of 
mathematics  preparation  in  physics  and  drawing,  not  to  mention 
chemistry,  engineering,  etc.,  may  be  at  least  as  valuable  as  piirely 
mathematical  college  electives  beyond  the  calculus. 

In  the  second  sense — of  standards  of  scientific  attainment  to  be 
held  by  the  colleges  and  normal  schools — these  institutions  should 
make  every  effort — 

1.  To  awaken  interest  in  the  subject  and  the  teaching  of  it  in  as 

many  young  people  of  the  right  sort  as  possible. 

2.  To  give  them  the  best  possible  opportunity  for  professional 

preparation  and  improvement,  both  before  and  after  the 
beginning  of  teaching. 

How  the  matter  of  requirements  for  appointment  will  actually 
work  out  in  a  given  community  will  inevitably  depend  upon  condi- 
tions of  time  and  place,  varying  widely  in  character  and  degree.  In 
many  communities  it  is  already  practicable  and  customary  to  require 
not  less  than  two  years  of  college  work  in  mathematics,  including 
elementary  calculus,  with  provision  for  additional  electives.  Such  a 
requirement  the  committee  would  strongly  recommend,  recognizing, 
however,  that  in  some  localities  it  would  be  for  the  present  too 
restrictive  of  the  supply.  In  some  cases  preparation  in  the  peda- 
gogy, philosophy,  and  history  of  mathematics  could  be  reasonably 
demanded  or  at  least  given  weight;  in  other  cases,  any  considerable 
time  spent  upon  them  would  be  of  doubtful  value.  In  all  cases 
requirements  should  be  carefully  adjusted  to  local  conditions  with  a 
view  to  recognizing  the  value  both  of  broad  and  thorough  training  on 
the  part  of  those  entering  the  profession  and  of  continued  preparation 
by  simmier  work  and  the  like.  Particular  pains  should  be  taken 
that  such  preparation  is  made  accessible  and  attractive  in  the  colleges 
and  normal  schools  from  which  teachers  are  drawn. 

It  is  naturally  important  that  entrance  to  the  profession  should 
not  be  much  delayed  by  needlessly  high  or  extended  requirements, 
and  the  danger  of  creating  a  teacher  who  may  be  too  much  a  specialist 
for  school  work  and  too  little  for  college  training  must  be  guarded 
against.  There  may  naturally  also  be  a  wide  difference  between 
requirements  in  a  strong  school  offering  many  electives  and  a  weaker 
one  or  a  junior  high  school.  Practically,  it  may  be  fair  to  expect 
that  the  stronger  schools  will  maintain  their  standards  not  by  arbi- 
trary or  general  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  profession  but  often 
by  recruiting  from  other  schools  teachers  who  have  both  high  attain- 
ments and  successful  teaching  experience. 

Programs  of  courses  for  colleges  and  normal  schools  preparing   >'^ 
teachers  in  secondary  mathematics  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XIV  of  r 
the  complete  report,  together  with  an  account  of  existing  conditions. 
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MATHEMATICS  FOR  YEARS  SEVEN,  EIGHT   AND  NINE. 


I.  INTBODUCnON. 

There  is  a  well-marked  tendency  among  school  administrators 
to  consider  grades  one  to  six,  inclusive,  as  constituting  the  elementary 
school  and  to  consider  the  secondary  school  period  as  conmiencing 
with  the  seventh  grade  and  extending  through  the  twelfth.*  Con- 
forming to  this  view,  the  contents  of  the  combes  of  study  in  mathe- 
matics for  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine  are  considered  together. 
In  the  succeeding  chapter  the  content  for  grades  10,  11,  and  12  is 
considered. 

The  committee  is  fully  aware  of  the  widespread  desire  on  the  part 
of  teachers  throughout  the  coimtry  for  a  detailed  syllabus  by  years 
or  half  years  which  shall  give  the  best  order  of  topics  with  specific 
time  allotments  for  each.  This  desire  can  not  be  met  at  the  present 
time  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  one  knows  what  is  the  best  order 
of  topics  nor  how  much  time  should  be  devoted  to  each  in  an  ideal 
course.  The  committee  feels  that  its  recommendations  should  be  so 
formulated  as  to  give  every  encouragement  to  further  experimenta- 
tion rather  than  to  restrict  the  teacher's  freedom  by  a  standardized 
syllabus. 

However,  certain  suggestions  as  to  desirable  arrangements  of  the 
material  are  oflFered  in  a  later  section  (Sec.  Ill)  of  this  chapter,  and  in 
Chapter  XII  (Mathematics  in  Experimental  Schools)  of  the  com- 
plete report  there  will  be  found  detailed  outlines  giving  the  order  of 
presentation  and  time  allotments  in  actual  operation  in  schools  of 
various  types.  This  material  should  be  helpful  to  teachers  and 
administrators  in  planning  courses  to  fit  their  individual  needs  and 
conditions. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  material  included  in 
this  chapter  should  be  required  of  all  pupils.  It  includes  mathe- 
matical knowledge  and  training  which  is  likely  to  be  needed  by 
every  citizen.  Differentiation  due  to  special  needs  should  be  made 
after  and  not  before  the  completion  of  such  a  general  minimum 
foundation.     Such  portions  of  the  recommended  content  as  have 

1  See  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  p.  18. 

"  We  therefore  recommend  a  reorganization  of  the  school  system  wbefeby  the  first  six  years  shall  be 
devoted  to  elementary  education  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  of  approximately  6  to  12  years  of  age; 
and  the  second  6  years  to  secondary  education  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  approximately  12  to  18  years 
of  age.  •  *  *  The  6  years  to  be  devoted  to  secondary  education  may  well  be  divided  Into  two  p«kKb 
whifih  may  be  designated  as  the  Junior  and  senior  periods.'* 

16 
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not  been  completed  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  year  should  be  required 
in  the  following  year. 

The  general  principles  which  have  governed  the  selection  of 
the  material  presented  in  the  next  section  and  which  should  govern 
the  point  of  view  of  the  teaching  have  already  been  stated  (Ch.  II). 
At  this  point  it  seems  desirable  to  recall  specifically  what  was  then 
said  concerning  principles .  governing  the  organization  of  material, 
the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  development  of  insight  and 
imderstanding  and  of  ability  to  think  clearly  in  terms  of  relation- 
ships (dependence)  and  the  limitations  imposed  on  drill  in  algebraic 
manipulation.     In  addition  we  would  call  attention  to  the  following: 

It  is  assumed  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  school  year  the  pupil 
will  be  able  to  perform  with  accuracy  and  with  a  fair  degree  of  speed 
the  fundamental  operations  with  integers  and  with  common  and 
decimal  fractions.  The  fractions  here  referred  to  are  such  simple 
ones  in  common  use  as  are  set  forth  in  detail  under  A  (c)  in  the 
following  section.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  standard  of 
attainment  here  implied  is  met  in  a  large  number  of  schools,  as  is 
shown  by  various  tests  now  in  use  (see  Ch.  XIII  of  the  complete 
report),  and  can  easily  be  met  generally  if  time  is  not  wasted  on  the 
relatively  unimportant  parts  of  the  subject. 

In  adapting  instruction  in  mathematics  to  the  mental  traits  of 
pupils  care  should  be  taken  to  maintain  the  mental  growth  too 
often  stunted  by  secondary  school  materials  and  methods,  and  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  associate  with  inquisitiveness,  the  desire 
to  exi>eriment,  the  wish  to  know  "how  and  why,''  and  the  like, 
the  satisfaction  of  these  needs. 

"In  the  years  under  consideration  it  is  also  especially  important 
to  give  the  pupils  as  broad  an  outlook  over  the  various  fields  of 
mathematics  as  is  consistent  with  sound  scholarship.  These  years 
especially  are  the  ones  in  which  the  pupil  should  have  the  oppor- 
timity  to  find  himself,  to  test  his  abilities  and  aptitudes,  and  to 
secure  information  and  experience  which  will  help  him  choose  wisely 
his  later  courses  and  ultimately  his  life  work. 

n.  MATERIAL  FOR  GRADES  SEVEN,  EIGHT,  AND  NINE. 

In  the  material  outlined  in  the  following  pages  no  attempt  is 
made  to  indicate  the  most  desirable  order  of  presentation.  Stated 
by  topics  rather  than  years  the  mathematics  of  grades  seven,  eight, 
and  nine  may  properly  be  expected  to  include  the  following: 

A.  Arithmetic: 

(a)  The  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic. 

(6)  Tables  of  weights  and  measures  in  general  practical  use,  including  the  J 
common  metric  units  (meter,  centimeter,  millimeter,  kilometer,  gram.  kil<^ 
liter).    The  meaning  of  such  foreign  monetary  units  as  pound,  franc,  ana  flf|fe 
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(c)  Such  simple  fractioiis  as  i, }.  f ,  i,  f ,  1,  i ;  others  than  these  to  have  less  attention. 

(a)  Faoilitv  and  accuracy  in  tne  four  fundamental  operations;  time  tests,  taking 
care  to  avoid  subordinating  the  teaching  to  the  tests,  or  to  use  the  tests  as  Pleasures 
of  the  teacher's  efficiency.    ([See  Ch.  XlII.) 

(e)  Such  simple  short  cuts  in  multiplication  and  division  as  that  of  replacing  multi- 


plication by  25  by  multiplying  by  idb  and  dividing  by  4. 

(/)  Percentage.  Interchanging  common  fractions  and  per  cenis;  nnoing  any  per 
cent  of  a  number;  finding  what  per  cent  one  number  is  of  another;  finding  a  number 
when  a  certain  per  cent  of  it  is  known;  and  such  applications  of  percentage  as  come 
within  the  student's  experience. 

(a)  Line,  bar^  and  circle  graphs  wherever  they  can  be  used  to  advantage. 

{nS  Arithmetic  of  the  home:  Household  accounts,  thrift,  simple  bookkeeping, 
metnods  of  sending  money,  parcel  poet. 

Arithmetic  of  the  community:  Property  and  personal  insurance,  taxes. 

Arithmetic  of  banking:  Savings  account^,  checking  accounts. 

Arithmetic  of  investment:  Keal  estate,  elementary  notions  of  ertocks  and  bonds, 
postal  savings. 

(t)  Statistics:  Fundamental  concepts,  statistical  .tables  and  graphs;  pictograms; 
graphs  showing  simple  frequency  distributions. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  material  listed  above  includes  some  material 
of  earlier  instruction.  This  does  not  mean  that  this  material  is  to  be 
made  the  direct  object  of  study  but  that  drill  in  it  shall  be  given  in 
connection  with  the  new  work.  It  is  fell  that  this  shift  in  emphasis 
will  make  the  arithmetic  processed^  here  involved  much  more  eflFective 
and  will  also  result  in  a  great  saving  of  time. 

The  amount  of  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  as  a  distinct  subject 
should  be  greatly  reduced  from  what  is  at  present  customary.  This 
does  not  mean  a  lessening  of  emphasis  on  drill  in  arithmetic  processes 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  accuracy  and  speed.  The  need  for  con- 
tinued arithmetic  work  and  numerical  computation  throughout  the 
secondary  school  period  is  recognized  elsewhere  in  this  report. 
(Ch.  II.) 

The  applications  of  arithmetic  to  business  should  be  continued 
late  enough  in  the  course  to  bring  to  their  study  the  pupil's  greatest 
maturity,  experience,  and  mathematical  knowledge,  and  to  insure 
real  significance  of  this  study  in  the  business  and  industrial  life  which 
many  of  the  pupils  will  enter  upon  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  or  ninth 
school  year.  (See  I  below.)  In  this  connection  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  business  practices  taught  in  the  schools  are  in  accord 
with  the  best  actual  usage.  Arithmetic  should  not  be  completed 
before  the  pupil  has  acquired  the  power  of  using  algebra  as  an  aid. 

B.  Intuitive  geometry: 

(a)  The  direct  measurement  of  distances  and  angles  by  means 
of  a  linear  scale  and  protractor.  The  approximate  character  of 
measurement.  An  imderstanding  of  what  is  meant  by  the  degree 
of  precision  as  expressed  by  the  number  of  *' significant"  figures. 

(5)  Areas  of  the  square,  rectangle,  parallelogram,  triangle,  and 
trapezoid;  circumference  and  area  of  a  circle;  surfaces  and  volumes 
of  solids  of  corresponding  importance;  the  construction  of  the  corre- 
sponding formulas. 
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(c)  Practice  in  numerical  computation  with  due  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  figures  used  or  retained. 

(d)  Indirect  measurement  by  means  of  drawings  to  scale.  Uses  of 
square  ruled  paper. 

(«)  Geometry  of  appreciation.  Geometric  forms  in  nature,  archi- 
tecture, manufacture,  and  industry. 

if)  Simple  geometric  constructions  with  ruler  and  compasses, 
T-square,  and  triangle,  such  as  that  of  the  perpendicular  bisector, 
the  bisector  of  an  angle,  and.  parallel  lines. 

(g)  Familiarity  with  such  forms  as  the  equilateral  triangle,  the 
30°-60®  right  triangle,  and  the  isosceles  right  triangle;  symmetry;  a 
knowledge  of  such  facts  as  those  concerning  the  sum  of  the  angles 
of  a  triangle  and  the  Pythagorean  relation;  simple  cases  of  geometric 
loci  in  the  plane  and  in  space. 

(h)  Informal  introduction  to  the  idea  of  similarity. 

The  work  in  intuitive  geometry  should  make  the  pupil  familiar 
with  the  elementary  ideas  concerning  geometric  forms  in  the  plane 
and  in  space  with  respect  to  shape,  size,  and  position.  Much  oppor- 
tunity should  be  provided  for  exercising  space  perception  and  imagi- 
nation. The  simpler  geometric  ideas  and  relations  in  the  plane  may 
properly  be  extended  to  three  dimensions.  The  work  should,  more- 
over, be  carefully  planned  so  as  so  bring  out  geometric  relations  and 
logical  connections.  Before  the  end  of  this  intuitive  work  the  pupil 
should  have  definitely  begun  to  make  inferences  and  to  draw  valid 
conclusions  from  the  relations  discovered.  In  other  words,  this 
informal  work  in  geometry  should  be  so  organized  as  to  make  it  a 
gradual  approach  to,  and  provide  a  foundation  for,  the  subsequent 
work  in  demonstrative  geometry. 

C.  Algebra: 

1.  The  formula — its  construction,  meaning,  and  use  (a)  as  a  con- 
cise language;  (6)  as  a  shorthand  rule  for  computation;  (c)  as  a  gen- 
eral solution;  (d)  as  an  expression  of  the  dependence  of  one  variable 
upon  another. 

The  pupil  will  already  hsve  met  the  formula  in  connection  with 
intuitive  geometry.  The  work  should  now  include  translation  from 
English  into  algebraic  language,  and  vice  versa,  and  special  care  should 
be  taken  to  make  sure  that  the  new  language  is  imderstood  and  used 
intelligently.  The  nature  of  the  dependence  of  one  variable  in  a 
formula  upon  another  shoiild  be  examined  and  analyzed,  with  a  view 
to  seeing  ''how  the  formula  works."     (See  Ch.  VII.) 

2.  Graphs  and  graphic  representations  in  general — their  construc- 
tion and  interpretation  in  (a)  representing  facts  (statistical,  etc.); 
(6)  representing  dependence;  (c)  solving  problems. 

After  the  necessary  technique  has  been  adequately  presented 
graphic  representation  should  not  be  considered  as  a  separate  topic 
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but  should  be  used  throughout,  whenever  helpful,  as  an  illustrative 
and  interpretative  instrument. 

3.  Positive  and  negative  members — their  meaning  and  use  (a)  as 
expressing  both  magnitude  and  one  of  two  opposite  directions  or 
senses;  (6)  their  graphic  representation;  (c)  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions applied  to  them. 

4.  The  equation — its  use  in  solving  problems: 

(a)  Linear  equations  in  one  unknown — their  solution  and  applica- 
tions. 

(6)  Simple  cases  of  quadratic  equations  when  arising  in  connection 
with  formulas  and  problems. 

(c)  Equations  in  two  unknowns,  with  numerous  concrete  illustra- 
tions. 

(d)  Various  simple  applications  of  ratio  and  proportion  in  cases 
in  which  they  are  generally  used  in  problems  of  similarity  and  in 
other  problems  of  ordinary  life.  In  view  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
ideas  and  training  involved,  this  subject  may  also  properly  include 
simple  cases  of  variation. 

5.  Algebraic  technique:  (a)  The  fimdamental  operations. 

Their  connection  with  the  rules  of  arithmetic  should  be  clearly 
brought  out  and  made  to  illuminate  numerical  processes.  Drill  in 
these  operations  should  be  limited  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  mentioned  in  Chapter  II,  page  9.  In  particular,  *' nests" 
of  parentheses  should  be  avoided,  and  multiplication  and  division 
should  not  involve  much  beyond  monomial  and  binomial  multipli- 
ers, divisors,  and  quotients. 

(b)  Factoring:  The  only  cases  that  need  be  considered  are  (i)  com- 
mon factors  of  the  terms  of  a  polynomial;  (ii)  the  diflFerence  of  two 
squares;  (iii)  trinomials  of  the  second  degree  that  can  be  easily  fac- 
tored by  trial. 

(c)  Fractions. 

Here  again  the  intimate  connection  with  the  corresponding  proc- 
esses of  arithmetic  should  be  made  clear  and  should  serve  to  illumi- 
nate such  processes.  The  four  fundamental  operations  with  fractions 
should  be  considered  only  in  connection  with  simple  cases  and  should 
be  applied  constantly  throughout  the  course  so  as  to  gain  the  neces- 
sary accuracy  and  facility. 

id)  Exponents  and  radicals.  The  work  done  on  exponents  and 
radicals  should  be  confined  to  the  simplest  material  required  for  the 
treatment  of  formulas.  The  laws  for  positive  integral  exponents 
should  be  included.     The  consideration  of  radicals  should  be  confined 

to  transformations  of  the  following  types:  -yfcn^a-^y  -^afb^r-^OLS 

and  -^afS^  V^l-^h,  and  to  the  numerical  evaluation  of  simple  expres- 
sions involving  the  radical  sign.     A  process  for  finding  the  square 
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root  of  a  number  should  be  included,  but  not  for  finding  the  square 
root  of  a  polynomial. 

(e)  Stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  need  for  checking  solutions. 

D.  Numerical  trigonometry: 

(a)  Definition  of  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent. 
(6)  Their  elementary  properties  as  functions. 

(c)  Their  use  in  solving  problems  involving  right  triangles. 

(d)  The  use  of  tables  of  these  functions  (to  three  or  four  places). 
The  introduction  of  the  elementary  notions  of  trigonometry  into 

the  earlier  courses  in  mathematics  has  not  been  as  general  in  the 
United  States  as  in  foreign  countries.  (See  Ch.  XI  of  the  complete 
report.)  Among  the  reasons  for  early  introduction  of  this  topic  are 
these:  Its  practical  usefulness  for  many  citizens;  the  insight  it  gives 
into  the  nature  of  mathematical  methods,  particularly  those  con- 
cerned with  indirect  measurement,  and  into  the  rdle  that  mathematics 
plays  in  the  life  of  the  world;  the  fatit  that  it  is  not  difficult  and  that 
it  offers  wide  opportunity  for  concrete  and  significant  application, 
and  the  interest  it  arouses  in  the  pupils.  It  should  be  based  upon 
the  work  m  intuitive  geometry,  with  which  it  has  intimate  contacts 
(see  B,  dj  h) ,  and  should  be  confined  to  the  simplest  material  needed 
for  the  numerical  treatment  of  the  prpbliems  indicated.  Relations 
between  the  trigonometric  functions  need  not  be  considered. 

E,  Demonstrative  geometry, — ^The  demonstration  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  propositions,  with  no  attempt  to  limit  the  number  of  funda- 
mental assumptions,  the  principal  purpose  being  to  show  to  the  pupU 
what ' '  demonstration ' '  means. 

Many  of  the  geometric  facts  previously  inferred  intuitively  may  be 
used  as  the  basis  upon  which  the  demonstrative  work  is  buUt.  This 
is  not  intended  to  preclude  the  possibiUty  of  giving  at  a  later  time 
rigorous  proofs  of  some  of  the  facts  inferred  intuitionally.  It  should 
be  noted  that  from  the  strictly  logical  point  of  view  the  attempt  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  list  of  axioms,  postulates  or  assumptions  is 
not  at  all  necessary,  and  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view  such  an 
attempt  in  an  elementary  course  is  very  undesirable.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  those  propositions  which  are  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of 
subsequent  formal  proofs  be  explicitly  listed  and  their  logical  sig- 
nificance recognized. 

In  regard  to  demonstrative  geometry  some  teachers  have  objected 
to  the  introduction  of  such  work  below  the  tenth  grade  on  the  ground 
that  with  such  immature  pupils  as  are  found  in  the  ninth  grade 
nothing  worth  while  could  be  accomplished  in  the  limited  time 
available.  These  teachers  may  be  right  with  regard  to  conditions 
prevailing  or  likely  to  prevail  in  the  majority  of  schools  in  the  imme- 
diate  future.    The  committee  has  therefore  in  a  later  section  of  this 
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chapter  (Sec.  Ill)  made  altematiYe  provision  for  the  omission  of 
work  in  demonstrative  geometry. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  proper  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
certain  teachers  have  successfully  introduced  a  limited  amount  of 
work  in  demonstrative  geometry  into  the  ninth  grade  (see  Ch.  XII 
of  the  complete  report) ,  and  that  it  would  seem  desirable  that  others 
should  make  the  experiment  when  conditions  are  favorable.  Much 
of  the  opposition  is  probably  due  to  a  failure  to  realize  the  extent  to 
which  the  work  in  intuitive  geometry,  if  properly  organized,  will 
prepare  the  way  for  the  more  formal  treatment,  and  to  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  purposes  and  extent  of  the  work  in  demonstrative  geom- 
etry that  is  proposed.  In  reaching  a  decision  on  this  question  teachers 
should  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  one  of  their  important  duties  and  obU- 
gations,  in  the  grades  under  consideration,  to  show  their  pupils  the 
nature,  content,  and  possibilities  of  later  courses  in  their  subject  and 
to  give  to  each  pupil  an  opportunity  to  determine  his  aptitudes  and 
preferences  therefor.  The  omission  in  the  earlier  courses  of  all  work 
of  a  demonstrative  nature  in  geometry  would  disregard  one  educa- 
tionally important  aspect  of  mathematics. 

F.  History  and  biography. — ^Teachers  are  advised  to  make  them- 
selves reasonably  acquainted  with  the  leading  events  in  the  history 
of  mathematics,  and  thus  to  know  that  mathematics  has  developed 
in  answer  to  human  needs,  intellectual  as  well  as  technical,  lliey 
should  use  this  material  incidentally  throughout  their  courses  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  interest  of  the  pupils  by  means  of  informal 
talks  on  the  growth  of  mathematics  and  on  the  Uves  of  the  great 
makers  of  the  science. 

(?.  Optional  topics. — Certain  schools  have  been  able  to  cover  satis- 
factorily the  work  suggested  in  sections  A-F  before  the  end  of  the 
ninth  grade.  (See  Ch.  XTT,  on  Experimental  Schools.)  The  com- 
mittee looks  with  favor  on  the  efforts,  in  such  schools,  to  introduce 
earUer  than  is  now  customary  certain  topics  and  processes  which  are 
closely  related  to  modem  needs,  such  as  the  meaning  and  use  of 
fractional  and  negative  exponents,  the  use  of  the  shde  rule,  the  use 
of  logarithms  and  of  other  simple  tables,  and  simple  work  in  arith- 
metic and  geometric  progressions,  with  modem  appplicatdons  to  such 
financial  topics  as  interest  and  annuities  and  to  such  scientific  topics 
as  falling  bodies  and  laws  of  growth. 

H.  Topics  to  he  omitted  or  postponed. — ^In  addition  to  the  large 
amount  of  drill  in  algebraic  technique  already  referred  to,  the  follow- 
ing topics  should,  in  accordance  with  our  basic  principles,  be  excluded 
from  the  work  of  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine;  some  of  them  will 
properly  be  included  in  later  courses  (see  Ch.  IV) : 

Highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple,  except  the  simplest 
mvoWed  in  the  addition  of  simple  fractions. 
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The  thecffems  on  proportion  relating  to  alternation,  inversion,  composition,  and 
division. 

Literal  equations,  except  such  as  appear  in  common  formulas,  including  the  deri- 
vation of  formulas  and  of  geometric  relations,  or  to  show  how  needless  computation 
mav  be  avoided. 

Radicals,  except  as  indicated  in  a  previous  section. 

Square  root  of  polynomials. 

Cuberdbt. 

Theory  of  exponents. 

Simultaneous  equations  in  more  than  two  imknowns. 

The  binomial  theorem. 

Ima^nary  and  complex  niunbers. 

Radical  equations  except  such  as  arise  in  dealing  with  elementary  formulas. 

7.  Problems. — ^As  already  indicated,  much  of  the  emphasis  now 
generally  placed  on  the  formal  exercise  should  be  shifted  to  the 
"concrete"  or  ''verbal''  problem.  The  selection  of  problem  material 
is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance. 

The  demand  for  ''practical"  problems  should  be  fully  met  in  so 
far  as  the  maturity  and  previous  experience  of  the  pupU  will  permit. 
But  above  all,  the  problems  must  be  "real"  to  the  pupily  must  connect 
with  his  ordinary  thought,  and  must  be  within  the  world  of  his 
experience  and  interest. 

The  educational  utility  of  problems  is  not  to  be  measured  by  their  commercial  or 
scientific  value,  but  by  their  degree  of  reality  for  the  pupils.  They  must  exemplify 
those  leading  ideas  which  it  is  desired  to  impart,  and  they  must  do  so  through  media 
which  are  real  to  those  under  instruction.  The  reality  is  found  in  the  students,  the 
utility  in  their  acquisitibn  of  principles.' 

There  should  be,  moreover,  a  conscious  effort  through  the  selection 
of  problems  to  correlate  the  work  in  mathematics  with  the  other 
courses  of  the  cubiculuin,  especially  in  connection  with  courses  in 
science.  The  intAduction  of  courses  in  "general  science"  increases 
the  opportunities  m  thi3  direction. 

J.  Numerical  cor^iUation,  use  of  tahleSj  etc. — ^The  solution  of  prob- 
lems should  offer  opportunity  throughout  the  grades  under  consider- 
ation for  considerable  arithmetical  and  computational  work.  In  this 
coimection  attention  should  be  called  to  the  importance  of  exer- 
cising common  sense  and  judgment  in  the  use  of  approximate  data, 
keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  all  data  secured  from  measurement  are 
approximate.  A  pupil  should  be  led  to  see  the  absurdity  of  giving 
the  area  of  a  circle  to  a  thousandth  of  a  square  inch  when  the  radius 
has  been  measured  only  to  the  nearest  inch.  He  should  understand 
the  conception  of  "the  number  of  significant  figures"  and  should  not 
retain  more  figures  in  his  result  than  are  warranted  by  the  accuracy 
of  his  data.  The  ideals  of  accuracy  and  of  self-reUance  and  the  neces- 
sity of  checking  all  numerical  results  should  be  emphasized.  An 
inidght  into  the  nature  of  tables,  including  some  elementary  notions 
as  to  interpolation,  is  highly  desirable.     The  use  of  tables  of  various 

sOanoD:'  Mathematioa]  Education,  pp.  42-45. 
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kinds  (such  as  squares  and  square  roots,  interest  and  trigonometric 
functions)  to  facilitate  computation  and  to  develop  the  idea  of 
dependence  should  be  encouraged. 

m.  SUGGESTED  ARRANGEMENTS  OF  MATERIAL. 

In  approaching  the  problem  of  arranging  or  organizing  this  material 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  different  situations  that  may  have  to 
be  met. 

i.  The  junior  high  school. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  under  this 
form  of  school  organization  pupils  may  be  expected  to  remain  in 
school  imtil  the  end  of  the  junior  high-school  period  instead  of  leaving 
in  large  numbers  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  school  year,  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  three  years  of  the  junior  high  school  should  be  planned 
as  a  unit,  and  should  include  the  material  recommended  in  the 
preceding  section.  There  remains  the  question  as  to  the  order 
in  which  the  various  topics  should  be  presented  and  the  amount  of 
time  to  be  devoted  to  each.  The  committee  has  already  stated  its 
reasons  for  not  attempting  to  answer  this  question  (see  Sec.  I). 
The  following  plans  for  the  distribution  of  time  are,  however,  sug- 
gested in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  helpful,  but  no  one  of  them  is 
recommended  as  superior  to  the  others,  and  only  the  large  divisions 
of  material  are  mentioned. 

PLAN  A. 

First  year:  Applications  of  arithmetic,  particularly  in  such  lines  as  relate  to  the 
home,  to  thrift,  and  to  the  \^arious  school  subjects;  intuitive  geometry. 

Second  year:  Algebra^  applied  arithmetic,  partictilarly  in  such  lines  as  relate  to 
the  commercial,  industrial  and  social  needs. 

Third  year:  Algebra,  trigonometry,  demonstrative  geometry. 

By  this  plan  the  demonstrative  geometry  is  introduced  in  the  third  year,  and  arith- 
metic is  practically  completed  in  the  second  year. 

PLAN  B. 

Pint  year:  Applied  arithmetic  (as  in  plan  A)*  intuitive  geometry. 
'    Second  year:  Algebra,  intuitive  gecunetry,  trigonometry. 

Third  year:  Applied  arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry,  demonstrative  geometry'. 

By  this  plan  tn^nometry  is  taken  up  in  two  years,  and  tne  arithmetic  is  transf^red 
from  the  second  year  to  the  third  year. 

PLAN  c. 

,     First  year:  Applied  arithmetic  (as  in  plan  A),  intuitive  geometry,  algebra. 
Second  year:  Algel^a,  intuiti\-e  geometry. 

Third  year:  Trigonometry,  demonstrati^'e  geometry,  applied  arithmetic. 
By  this  plan  algebra  is  cooifined  chiefly  to  t£e  flmt  two  years. 

PLAN  n. 

First  year:  Applied  arithmetic  (as  in  plan  A),  intuitive  geometry. 

Second  year:  Intuitive  geometry,  algebra. 

Third  >-ear:  Algel^a,  tn^nometry,  applied  arithmetic. 

By  this  plan  demonstrative  geometry  is  omitted  entirely. 

PLAN  E. 

First  year:  Intuitive  geometry,  simple  formulas,  elementar>*  principles  of  statistics, 
axithmetic  (as  in  plan  A). 
Second  year:  Intuitive  geometry,  algebra,  arithmetic. 
Third  year:  Geometry,  numerical  trigonometry,  arithmetic. 
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2,  Schools  organized  on  the  8-4  plan. — It  can  not  be  too  strongly 
emphasized  that,  in  the  case  of  the  older  and  at  present  more  prev-» 
alent  plan  of  the  8-4  school  organization,  the  work  in  mathematics 
of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  should  also  be  organized 
to  include  the  material  here  suggested. 

The  prevailing  practice  of  devoting  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  is  generally  recognized 
as  a  wasteful  marking  of  time.  It  is  mainly  in  these  years  that 
American  children  fall  behind  their  European  brothers  and  sisters. 
No  essentially  new  arithmetical  principles  are  taught  in  these  years, 
and  the  attempt  to  apply  the  previously  learned  principles  to  new 
situations  in  the  more  advanced  business  and  economic  aspects  of 
arithmetic  is  doomed  to  failure  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
situations  in  question  are  not  and  can  not  be  made  real  and  signifi- 
cant to  pupils  of  this  age.  We  need  only  refer  to  what  has  already 
been  said  in  this  chapter  on  the  subject  of  problems. 

The  same  principles  should  govern  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  material  in  mathematics  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  a 
grade  school  as  govern  the  selection  for  the  corresponding  grades  of 
a  junior  high  school,  with  this  exception :  Under  the  8-4  form  of  organ- 
ization many  pupils  will  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year. 
This  fact  must  receive  due  consideration.  The  work  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  years  should  be  so  planned  as  to  give  the  pupils  in  these 
grades  the  most  valuable  mathematical  information  and  training  that 
they  are  capable  of  receiving  in  those  years,  with  little  reference  to 
courses  that  they  may  take  in  later  years.  As  to  possibilities  for 
arrangement,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  plans  given  above  for 
the  first  two  years  of  the  junior  high  school.  When  the  work  in 
mathematics  •of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  has  been  thus  reor- 
ganized, the  work  of  the  first  year  of  a  standard  four-year  high  school 
should  complete  the  program  suggested. 

Finally,  there  must  be  considered  the  situation  in  those  four-year 
high  schools  in  which  the  pupils  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  reor- 
ganized instruction  recommended  for  grades  seven  and  eight.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  this  situation  will  be  only  temporary,  although  it 
must  be  recognized,  that  owing  to  a  variety  of  possible  reasons  Gack 
of  adequately  prepared  teachers  in  grades  seven  and  eight,  lack  of 
suitable  text  books,  administrative  inertia,  and  the  hke),  the  new 
plans  will  not  be  immediately  adopted  and  that  therefore,  for  sqpne 
years,  many  high  schools  will  have  to  face  the  situation  implied. 

In  planning  the  work  of  the  ninth  grade  under  these  conditions 
teachers  and  administrative  ofiicers  should  again  be  guided  by  the 
principle  of  giving  the  pupils  the  most  valuable  mathematical  infor- 
mation and  training  which  they  are  capable  of  receiving  in  this  year 
with  little  reference  to  future  courses  which  the  pupil  may  or  may 
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included  in  college  entrance  requirements  will  be  excluded.  The 
results  of  an  investigation  made  by  the  national  committee  in  con- 
nection with  a  study  of  these  requirements  indicates  that  modifica- 
tions to  meet  these  changes  will  be  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of 
both  coUege  and  secondary  school  (see  Ch.  V). 

3.  During  the  years  now  imder  consideration  an  increasing  amount 
of  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  logical  organization  of  the  material , 
with  the  purpose  of  developing  habits  of  logical  memory,  apprecia- 
tion of  logical  structure,  and  abihty  to  organize  material  effectively. 

It  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  broadening  of  con- 
tent of  high-school  courses  in  mathematics  suggested  in  the  present 
and  in  previous  chapters  will  materially  increase  the  usefulness  of 
these  courses  to  those  who  pursue  them.  It  is  of  prime  importance 
that  educational  administrators  and  others  charged  with  the  advising 
of  students  should  take  careful  account  of  this  fact  in  estimating  the 
relative  importance  of  mathematical  courses  and  their  alternatives. 
The  number  of  important  appUcations  of  mathematics  in  the  activi- 
ties of  the  world  is  to-day  very  large  and  is  increasing  at  a  very  rapid 
rate.  This  aspect  of  the  progress  of  civiUzation  has  been  noted  by 
all  observers  who  have  combined  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  with 
an  alert  interest  in  the  newer  developments  in  other  fields.  It  was 
revealed  in  very  illuminating  fashion  durixig  the  recent  war  by  the 
insistent  demand  for  persons  with  varying  degrees  of  mathematical 
training  for  many  war  activities  of  the  first  moment.  If  the  same 
effort  were  made  in  time  of  peace  to  secure  the  highest  level  of  effi- 
ciency available  for  the  si>ecific  tasks  of  modem  Ufe,  the  demand  for 
those  trained  in  mathematics  would  be  no  less  insistent;  for  it  is  in 
no  wise  true  that  the  appUcations  of  mathematics  in  modem  warfare  * 
are  relatively  more  important  or  more  numerous  than  its  appUcations 
in  those  fields  of  human  endeavor  which  are  of  a  constmctive  nature. 

There  is  another  important  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  considering 
the  relative  value  to  the  average  student  of  mathematical  and 
various  alternative  courses.  If  the  student  who  omits  the  mathe- 
matical courses  has  need  of  them  later,  it  is  almost  invariably  more 
difficult,  and  it  is  frequently  impossible,  for  him  to  obtain  the  train- 
ing in  which  he  is  deficient.  In  the  case  of  a  considerable  niunber  of 
alternative  subjects  a  proper  amount  of  reading  in  spare  hours  at  a 
more  mature  age  will  ordinarily  furnish  him  the  approximate  equiv- 
alent to  that  which  he  would  have  obtained  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation in  a  high-school  course  in  the  same  subject.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, possible  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  mathematical  training  in 
so  simple  a  fashion.  It  requires  systematic  work  under  a  compe- 
tent teacher  to  master  properly  the  technique  of  the  subject,  and 
any  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  work  is  a  handicap  for  which 
increased  maturity  rarely  compensates.    Moreover,  when  the  indi- 
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Chapter  IV. 
MATHEMATICS  FOR  YEARS  TEN,  ELEVEN,  AND  TWELVE. 


I.  INTRODUCTION. 

The  committee  has  in  the  preceding  chapter  expressed  its  judg- 
ment that  the  material  there  recommended  for  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  years  should  be  required  of  all  pupils.  In  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  years,  however,  the  extent  to  which  elections 
of  subjects  is  permitted  will  depend  on  so  many  factors  of  a  general 
character  that  it  seems  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  for  the  present 
committee  to  urge  a  positive  requirement  beyond  the  miniTnnm  one 
already  referred  to.  The  subject  must,  like  others,  stand  or  fall  on 
its  intrinsic  merit  or  on  the  estimate  of  such  merit  by  the  authorities 
responsible  at  a  given  time  and  place.  The  committee  believes  nev- 
ertheless that  every  standard  high  school  should  not  merely  offer 
courses  in  mathematics  for  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years, 
but  should  encourage  a  large  proportion  of  its  pupils  to  take  them. 
Apart  from  the  intrinsic  interest  and  great  educational  value  of  the 
study  of  mathematics,  it  will  in  general  be  necessary  for  tnose  pre- 
paring  to  enter  college  or  to  engage  in  the  nimierous  occupations 
involving  the  use  of  mathematics  to  extend  their  work  beyond  the 
TniTxiTniim  requirement. 

The  present  chapter  is  intended  to  suggest  for  students  in  general 
courses  the  most  valuable  mathematical  training  that  will  appro- 
priately follow  the  courses  outlined  in  the  previous  chapter.  Under 
present  conditions  most  of  this  work  will  normally  fall  in  the  last 
three  years  of  the  high  school;  that  is,  in  general,  in  the  tenth,  elev- 
enth, and  twelfth  years. 

The  selection  of  material  is  based  on  the  general  principles  f  ormu-  i 
lated  in  Chapter  II.    At  this  point  attention  need  be  directed  only 
to  the  following: 

1.  In  the  years  under  consideration  it  is  proper  that  some  attention 
be  paid  to  the  students'  vocational  or  other  later  educational  needs. 

2.  The  material  for  these  years  should  include  as  far  as  possible 
those  mathematical  ideas  and  processes  that  have  the  most  impor- 
tant applications  in  the  modem  world.  As  a  result,  certain  material 
will  naturally  be  included  that  at  present  is  not  ordinarily  given  in 
secondary-school  courses;  as,  for  instance,  the  material  concerning 
the  calcidus.    On  the  other  hand,  certain  other  material  that  is  now 
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printed  later  in  this  report  (Ch.  VI).  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
suggested  that  more  attention  than  is  now  customary  may  profitably 
be  given  to  those  methods  of  treatment  which  make  consistent  use 
of  the  idea  of  motion  (fdready  referred  to),  continuity  (the  tangent 
as  the  limit  of  a  secant,  etc.),  symmetry,  and  the  dependence  of  one 
geometric  magnitude  upon  another. 

If  the  student  has  had  a  satisfactory  coiu^e  in  intuitive  geometry 
and  some  work  in  demonstration  before  the  tenth  grade,  he  may  find 
it  possible  to  cover  a  minimum  course  in  demonstrative  geometry, 
giving  the  great  basal  theorems  and  constructions,  together  with 
exercises,  in  the  90  periods  constituting  a  half  year's  work. 

2.  Algebra. — (a)  Simple  functions  of  one  variable:  Numerous 
illustrations  and  problems  involving  linear,  quadratic,  and  other 
simple  functions  including  formulas  from  science  and  common  hfe. 
More  diflScult  problems  in  variation  than  those  included  in  the  earlier 
course. 

(6)  Equations  in  one  unknown:  Various  methods  for  solving  a 
quadratic  equation  (such  as  factoring,  completing  the  square,  use  of 
formula)  should  be  given.  In  connection  with  the  treatment  of  the 
quadratic  a  very  brief  discussion  of  complex  numbers  should  be  in- 
cluded. Simple  cases  of  the  graphic  solution  of  equations  of  degree 
higher  than  the  second  should  be  discussed  and  applied. 

(c)  Equations  in  two  or  three  unknowns:  The  algebraic  solution 
of  linear  equation  in  two  or  three  unknowns  and  the  graphic  solu- 
tion of  linear  equations  in  two  unknowns  should  be  given.  The 
graphic  and  algebraic  solution  of  a  linear  and  a  quadratic  equation 
and  of  two  quadratics  that  contain  no  first  degree  term  and  no  xy 
term  should  be  included. 

{d)  Exponents,  radicals  and  logarithms:  The  definitions  of  nega- 
tive, zero  and  fractional  exponents  should  be  given,  and  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  these  definitions  must  be  adopted  if  we  wish  such 
exponents  to  conform  to  the  laws  for  positive  integral  exponents. 
Reduction  of  radical  expressions  to  those  involving  fractional  ex- 
ponents should  be  given  as  well  as  the  inverse  transformation.  The 
rules  for  performing  the  fundamental  operations  on  expressions 
involving  radicals,  and  such  transformations  as 

1     __  _  a  a(^b—  ^c) 

should  be  included.  In  close  connection  with  the  work  on  exponents 
and  radicals  there  should  be  given  as  much  of  the  theory  of  log- 
arithms as  is  involved  in  their  application  to  computation  and  suffi- 
cient practice  in  their  use  in  computation  to  impart  a  fair  degree  of 
facility. 
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(e)  Arithmetic  and  geometric  progressions:  The  formulas  for  the 
nth  term  and  the  sum  of  n  terms  should  be  derived  and  applied  to 
significant  problems. 

(/)  Binomial  theorem:  A  proof  for  positive  integral  exponents 
should  be  given;  it  may  also  be  stated  that  the  formula  applies  to 
the  case  of  negative  and  fractional  exponents  under  suitable  restric- 
tions, and  the  problems  may  include  the  use  of  the  formula  in  these 
cases  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  positive  integral  exponents. 

3.  Solid  geometry. — ^The  aim  of  the  work  in  solid  geometry  should 
be  to  exercise  further  the  spatial  imagination  of  the  student  and  to 
give  him  both  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  spatial  relationships 
and  the  power  to  work  with  them.  It  is  felt  that  the  work  in  plane 
geometry  gives  enough  training  in  logical  demonstration  to  warrant 
a  shifting  of  emphasis  in  the  work  on  solid  geometry  away  from  this 
aspect  of  the  subject  and  in  the  direction  of  developing  greater 
facility  in  visualizing  spatial  relations  and  figures,  in  representing 
such  figures  on  paper,  and  in  solving  problems  in  mensuration. 

For  many  of  the  practical  applications  of  mathematics  it  is  of 
fundamental  importance  to  have  accurate  space  perceptions.  Hence 
it  would  seem  wise  to  have  at  least  some  of  the  work  in  solid  geometry 
come  as  early  as  possible  in  the  mathematical  courses,  preferably 
not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  school  year.  Some 
schools  will  find  it  possible  and  desirable  to  introduce  the  more  ele- 
mentary notions  of  solid  geometry  in  connection  with  related  ideas 
of  plane  geometry. 

The  work  in  solid  geometry  should  include  numerous  exercises  in 
computation  based  on  the  formulas  established.  This  will  serve  to 
correlate  the  work  with  arithmetic  and  algebra  and  to  furnish  prac- 
tice in  computation. 

The  following  provisional  outline  of  subject  matter  is  submitted: 

a.  Propositions  relating  to  lines  and  planes,  and  to  dihedral  and 
trihedral  angles. 

6.  Mensuration  of  the  prism,  pyramid,  and  frustum;  the  (right 
circular)  cylinder,  cone  and  frustimi,  based  on  an  informal 
treatment  of  limits;  the  sphere,  and  the  spherical  triangle. 

c.  Spherical  geometry. 

d.  Similar  solids. 

Such  theorems  as  are  necessary  as  a  basis  for  the  topics  here  out- 
lined should  be  studied  in  immediate  connection  with  them. 

Desirable  simplification  and  generalization  may  be  introduced 
into  the  treatment  of  mensuration  theorems  by  employing  such 
theorems  as  Cavalieri's  and  Simpson's,  and  the  Prismoid  Formula; 
but  rigorous  proofs  or  derivations  of  these  need  not  be  included. 
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Beyond  the  range  of  the  mensuration  topics  indicated  above,  it 
seems  preferable  to  employ  the  methods  of  tiie  elementary  calculus. 
(See  section  6,  below). 

It  should  be  possible  to  complete  a  minimum  course  covering  the 
topics  outlined  above  in  not  more  than  one-third  of  a  year. 

The  list  of  propositions  in  sohd  geometry  given  in  Chapter  VI 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  general  principles  stated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  By  requiring  formal  proofs  to  a 
more  limited  extent  than  has  been  customary,  time  will  be  gained 
to  attain  the  aims  indicated  and  to  extend  the  range  of  geometrical 
information  of  the  pupil.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  make  sure  that 
the  pupil  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  facts,  with  the  associated 
terminology,  with  all  the  necessary  formulas,  and  that  he  secures  the 
necessary  practice  in  working  with  and  applying  the  information 
acquired  to  concrete  problems. 

4.  Trigonometry. — The  work  in  elementary  trigonometry  b^im 
in  the  earUer  years  should  be  completed  by  including  the  logarithmic 
solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles,  radian  measure,  graphs  of 
trigonometric  functions,  the  derivation  of  the  fimdamental  relations 
between  the  functions  and  their  use  in  proving  identities  .and  in 
solving  easy  trigonometric  equations.  The  use  of  the  transit  in  con- 
nection with  the  simpler  operations  of  surveying  and  of  the  sextant 
for  some  of  the  simpler  astronomical  observations,  such  as  those 
involved  in  finding  local  time,  is  of  value;  but  when  no  transit  or 
sextant  is  available,  simple  apparatus  for  measuring  angles  roughly 
may  and  should  be  improvised.  Drawings  to  scale  should  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  numerical  work  in  trigonometry.  The  use  of 
the  shde  rule  in  computations  requiring  only  three-place  accuracy 
and  in  checking  other  computations  is  also  recommended. 

5.  Elementary  statistics, — Continuation  of  the  earUer  work  to 
include  the  meaning  and  use  of  fundamental  concepts  and  simple 
frequency  distributions  with  graphic  representations  of  various 
kinds  and  measures  of  central  tendency  (average,  mode,  and  median) . 

6.  Elementary  calcvlus, — The  work  should  include: 

(a)  The  general  notion  of  a  derivative  as  a  limit  indispensable  for 
the  accurate  expression  of  such  fundamental  quantities  as  velocity 
of  a  moving  body  or  slope  of  a  curve. 

(5)  Applications  of  derivatives  to  easy  problems  in  rates  and  in 
maxima  and  minima. 

(c)  Simple  cases  of  inverse  problems;  e.  g.,  finding  distance  from 
velocity,  etc. 

{d)  Approximate  methods  of  summation  leading  up  to  integra- 
tion as  a  powerful  method  of  summation. 

(e)  Applications  to  simple  cases  of  motion,  area,  volimie,  and 
pressure. 
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Work  in  the  calculus  should  be  largely  graphic  and  may  be  closely 
related  to  that  in  physics;  the  necessary  technique  should  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  basing  it  wholly  or  mainly  on  algebraic  polynomials. 
No  formal  study  of  analytic  geometry  need  be  presupposed  beyond 
the  plotting  of  simple  graphs. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  while  the  elementary  calculus 
is  sufficiently  easy,  interesting,  and  valuable  to  justify  its  introduc- 
tion, special  pains  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  any  lack  of 
thoroughness  in  the  fundamentals  of  algebra  and  geometry.  No 
possible  gain  could  compensate  for  a  real  sacrifice  of  such  thorough- 
ness. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  suggestion  of  including 
elementary  calculus  is  not  intended  for  all  schools  nor  for  all  teachers 
or  all  pupils  in  any  school.  It  is  not  intended  to  connect  in  any 
direct  way  with  college  entrance  requirements.  The  future  college 
student  will  have  ample  opportunity  for  calculus  later.  The  capa- 
ble boy  or  girl  who  is  not  to  have  the  college  work  ought  not  on 
that  account  to  be  prevented  from  learning  something  of  the  use  of 
this  powerful  .tool.  The  apphcations  of  elementary  calculus  to 
simple  concrete  problems  are  far  more  abundant  and  more  interesting 
than  those  of  algebra.  The  necessary  technique  is  extremely  simple. 
The  subject  is  commonly  taught  in  secondary  schools  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  appropriate  English  texts  are  available.* 

7.  History  and  biography. — EQstorical  and  biographical  material 
should  be  used  throughout  to  make  the  work  more  interesting  and 
significant. 

8.  Additional  electives. — Additional  electives  such  as  mathematics  of 
investment,  shop  mathematics^  surveying  and  navigation,  descriptive 
or  projective  geometry  will  appropriately  be  offered  by  schools  which 
have  special  needs  or  conditions,  but  it  seems  unwise  for  the  national 
committee  to  attempt  to  define  them  pending  the  results  of  further 
experience  on  the  part  of  these  schools. 

m.  PLANS  FOR  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  MATERIAL. 

In  the  majority  of  high  schools  at  the  present  time  the  topics 
suggested  can  probably  be  given  most  advantageously  as  separate 
units  of  a  three-year  program.  However,  the  national  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  methods  of  organization  are  being  experi- 
mentally perfected  whereby  teachers  wiU  be  enabled  to  present  much 
of  this  material  more  effectively  in  combined  courses  unified  by 
one  or  more  of  such  central  ideas,  functionality  and  graphic 
representation. 

*  Qaotatioiu  and  typical  problems  trom  one  of  these  texts  will  he  found  in  a  supplementary  note  appended 
to  this  chapter. 
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As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  material  the  committee  gives  below 
four  plans  which  may  be  suggestive  and  helpful  to  teachers  in  arrang- 
ing their  courses.  No  one  of  them  is,  however,  recommended  as 
superior  to  the  others. 

PLAN  A. 

Tenth  year:  Plane  demonstrative  geometry;  algebra. 
Eleventh  year:  Statistics,  trigonometry^  solid  geometry. 
Twelfth  year:  The  calculus,  other  elective. 

PLAN  B. 

Tenth  year:  Plane  demonstrative  geometry,  solid  geometry. 
Eleventh  year:  Algebra,  trigonometry,  statistics. 
Twelfth  year:  The  calciilus,  other  elective. 

PLANC. 

Tenth  year:  Plane  demonstrative  geometry,  trigonometry. 
Eleventh  year:  Solid  geometry,  algebra,  statistics. 
Twelfth  year:  The  calculus,  other  elective. 

PLAN  D. 

Tenth  year:  Algebra,  statistics,  trigonometry. 
Eleventh  year:  Plane  and  solid  geometry. 
Twelfth  year:  The  calculus,  other  elective. 

Additional  information  on  ways  of  organizing  this  material  will 
be  foimd  in  Chapter  XII  on  Mathematics  in  Experimental  Schools. 

SUFPLBMBNT^RT  NOTB  ON  THB  CALCULUS  AS  A  HlOH-SCHOOL  SUBJBCT. 

In  connection  with  the  recommendations  concerning  the  calculus,  such  questiims 
as  the  following  may  arise:  Why  should  a  coUege  subject  like  this  be  added  to  a  high- 
school  program?  How  can  it  be  expected  that  high-school  teachers  will  have  the 
necessary  training  and  attainments  for  teaching  it?  Will  not  the  attempt  to  teach 
such  a  subject  resul€  in  loss  of  thoroughness  in  earlier  work?  Will  anything  b® 
gained  beyond  a  mere  smattering  of  the  theory?  Will  the  boy  or  girl  ever  use  the 
information  or  training  secured?  The  subsequent  remarks  are  intended  to  answer 
such  objections  as  these  and  to  develop  more  fully  the  point  of  view  of  the  conmiittee 
in  recommending  the  inclusion  of  elementary  work  in  the  calculus  in  the  high-school 
program. 

By  the  calculus  we  mean  for  the  present  purpose  a  study  of  raUs  of  change.  In 
natiu^  all  things  change.  How  much  do  they  change  in  a  given^me?  How  fast 
do  they  change?  Do  they  increase  or  decrease?  When  does  a  changing  quantity 
become  largest  or  smallest?    How  can  rates  of  changing  quantities  be  compared? 

These  aie  some  of  the  questions  which  lead  lis  to  study  the  elementary  calculus. 
Without  its  essential  principles  these  questions  can  not  be  answered  with  definiteness. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  specific  replies  that  might  be  (^ven  in  answer  to  the 
questions  listed  at  the  beginning  of  this  note:  The  difficulties  of  the  college  calculus 
lie  mainly  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  work.  The  elements  of  the  subject 
present  less  difficulty  than  many  topics  now  offered  in  advanced  algebra.  It  is  not 
implied  that  in  the  near  future  many  secondary-school  teachers  will  have  any  occasion 
to  teach  the  elementary  calculus.  It  is  the  culminating  subject  in  a  series  which 
only  relatively  strong  schools  will  complete  and  only  then  for  a  selected  group  of 
students.  In  such  schools  there  should  always  be  teachers  competent  to  teach  the 
elementary  calculus  here  intended.  No  superficial  study  of  calculus  should  be 
regarded  as  justifying  any  substantial  sacrifice  of  thoroughness.  In  the  judgment  of 
the  committee  the  introduction  of  elenoentary  calculus  necessarily  includes  sufficient 
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algebra  and  geometry  to  compensate  for  whatever  di vereion  of  time  from  theee  subjects 
would  be  implied. 

The  calculus  of  the  algebraic  polynominal  is  so  simple  that  a  boy  or  girl  who  is 
capable  of  grasping  the  idea  of  limit,  of  slope,  and  of  velocity^  may  in  a  brief  time 
gain  an  outlook  upon  the  field  of  mechanics  and  other  exact  sciences,  and  acquire 
a  fair  degree  of  focility  in  using  one  of  the  most  powerful  tools  of  mathematics,  together 
with  the  capacity  for  solving  a  number  of  interesting  problems.  Morever,  the  funda- 
mental ideas  involved,  quite  aside  from  their  technical  applications,  will  provide 
valuable  training  in  understanding  and  analyzing  quantitative  relations — and  such 
training  is  of  value  to  everyone. 

The  following  typical  extracts  from  an  English  text  intended  for  use  in  secondary 
schools  may  be  quoted: 

'*  It  has  been  said  that  the  calculus  is  that  branch  of  mathematics  which  schoolboys 
understand  and  senior  wranglers  fail  to  comprehend.  »  »  «  So  long  as  the  graphic 
treatment  and  practical  applications  of  the  calculiis  are  kept  in  view,  the  subject  is 
an  extremely  easy  and  attractive  one.  Boys  can  be  taught  the  subject  early  in  their 
mathematical  career,  and  there  is  no  part  of  their  mathematical  training  that  they 
enjoy  better  or  which  opens  up  to  them  wider  fields  of  useful  exploration.  ♦  *  • 
The  phenomena  must  first  be  known  practically  and  then  studied  philosophically. 
To  reverse  the  order  of  these  processes  is  impossible. " 

The  text  in  question,  after  an  interesting  historical  sketch,  deals  with  such  problems 
as  the  foUowing: 

A  train  is  going  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour.    Represent  this  graphically. 

At  what  rate  is  the  length  of  the  daylight  increasing  or  decreasing  on  December 
81,  March  26,  etc.?    (From  tabular  data.) 

A  cart  going  at  the  rate  of  5  miles  per  hour  passes  a  milestone,  and  14  minutes  after- 
wards a  bicycle,  going  in  the  same  direction  at  12  miles  an  hour,  passes  the  same 
milestone.    Find  when  and  where  the  bicycle  will  overtake  the  cart. 

A  man  has  4  miles  of  fencing  wire  and  wishes  to  fence  in  a  rectangular  piece  of 
prairie  land  through  which  a  straight  river  flows,  the  bank  of  the  stream  being  utilized 
as  one  side  of  the  incloeure.  How  can  he  do  this  so  as  to  inclose  as  much  land  as 
possible? 

A  circular  tin  canister  closed  at  both  ends  has  a  mvrface  area  of  100  square  centi- 
meters.   Find  the  greatest  volume  it  can  contain. 

Post-ofiice  regulations  prescribe  that  the  combined  length  and  girth  of  a  parcel 
must  not  exceed  6  feet.  Find  the  maximum  voltune  of  a  parcel  whose  shape  is  a 
prism  with  the  ends  square. 

A  pulley  is  fixed  15  feet  above  the  ground,  over  which  passes  a  rope  30  feet  long 
with  one  end  attached  to  a  weight  which  can  hang  freely,  and  the  other  end  is  held 
by  a  man  at  a  height  of  3  feet  from  the  ground.  The  man  walks  horizontally  away 
from  beneath  the  pulley  at  the  rate  of  3  feet  per  second.  Find  the  rate  at  which  the 
weight  rises  when  it  is  10  feet  above  the  groimd. 

The  pressure  on  the  surface  of  a  lake  due  to  the  atmosphere  is  known  to  b^  14  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  pressure  in  the  liquid  z  inches  below  the  surface  is  known  to 
be  given  by  the  law  dp/dx^^MQ.  Find  the  pressure  in  the  liquid  at  a  depth  of  10 
feet. 

The  arch  of  a  bridge  is  parabolic  in  form.  It  is  6  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  5  feet 
high.  Find  the  volume  of  water  that  passes  through  per  second  in  a  flood  when  the 
water  is  rushing  at  the  rate  of  10  feet  per  second. 

A  force  of  20  tons  compresses  the  spring  buffer  of  a  railway  stop  through  1  inch,  and 
the  force  is  always  proportional  to  the  compression  produced.  Find  the  work  done 
by  a  train  which  compresses  a  pair  of  such  stops  through  6  inches. 

These  may  illustrate  the  aims  and  point  of  view  of  the  proposed  work.  It  will  be 
noted  that  not  all  of  them  involve  calculus,  but  those  that  do  not  lead  up  to  it. 
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The  present  chapter  is  concerned  with  a  study  of  topics  and  train- 
ing in  elementary  mathematics  that  will  have  most  value  as  prepara- 
tion for  college  work,  and  with  recommendations  of  definitions  of 
college-entrance  requirements  in  elementary  algebra  and  plane 
geometry. 

Oeneral  considerations. — ^The  primary  purpose  of  college-entrance 
requirements  is  to  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  benefit  by  college 
instruction.  This  ability  depends,  so  far  as  our  present  inquiry  is 
concerned,  upon  (1)  general  intelligence,  intellectual  maturity  and 
mental  power;  (2)  specific  knowledge  and  training  required  as  prepa- 
ration for  the  various  courses  of  the  college  curriculum. 

Mathematical  ability  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  but  not  a  necessary 
condition  for  general  intelligence.^  For  this,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons,  it  would  appear  that  coUege-entrance  requirements  in  nuUhe- 
matics  shovid  be  formulated  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  special  knowl- 
edge and  training  required  for  the  successful  study  of  courses  which  the 
student  will  take  in  coUege. 

The  separation  of  prospective  college  students  from  the  others  in 
the  early  years  of  the  secondary  school  is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable. 
It  is  therefore  obvious  that  secondary-school  courses  in  mathematics 
can  not  be  planned  with  specific  reference  to  college-entrance  require- 
ments. Fortunately  there  appears  to  be  no  real  conflict  of  interest 
between  those  students  who  ultimately  go  to  college  and  those  who 
do  not,  so  far  as  mathematics  is  concerned.  It  will  be  made  clear 
in  what  follows  that  a  course  in  this  subject,  covering  from  two  to 
two  and  one-half  years  in  a  standard  four-year  high  school,  and  so 
planned  as  to  give  the  most  valuable  mathematical  training  which 
the  student  is  capable  of  receiving,  will  provide  adequate  preparation 
for  college  work. 

Topics  to  be  included  in  high-scJiool  courses. — In  the  selection  of 
material  of  instruction  for  high-school  courses  in  mathematics,  its 
value  as  preparation  for  college  courses  in  mathematics  need  not  be 
specifically  considered.  Not  all  college  students  study  mathematics; 
it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  college  departments  in  this  sub- 

1  A  recent  investigation  made  by  the  department  of  psychology  at  Dartmouth  College  showed  that  all 
Students  of  high  rank  in  mathematics  had  a  high  rating  on  general  intelligence;  the  converse  was  not  true, 
however. 
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ject  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  previous  preparation  of  their  stu- 
dents. Nearly  all  college  students  do,  however,  study  one  or  more 
of  the  physical  sciences  (astronomy,  physics,  chemistry)  and  one  or 
more  of  the  social  sciences  (history,  economics,  political  science,  soci- 
ology). Entrance  requirements  must  therefore  insure  adequate 
mathematical  preparation  in  these  subjects.  Moreover,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  adequate  preparation  for  these  two  groups  of  subjects 
will  be  sufficient  for  all  other  subjects  for  which  the  secondary  schools 
may  be  expected  to  furnish  the  mathematical  prerequisites. 

The  national  committee  recently  conducted  an  investigation  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  information  as  to  the  content  of  high-school 
courses  of  instruction  most  desirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  prepa- 
ration for  college  work.  A  nimiber  of  college  teachers,  prominent  in 
their  respective  fields,  were  asked  to  assign  to  each  of  the  topics  in  the 
following  table  an  estimate  of  its  value  as  preparation  for  the  ele- 
mentary courses  in  their  respective  subjects.  Table  I  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  the  replies,  arranged  in  two  groups — ''Physical  sciences,'' 
including  astronomy,  physics,  and  chemistry;  and  "Social  sciences," 
including  history,  economics,  sociology,  and  political  science. 

The  high  value  attached  to  the  following  topics  is  significant: 
Simple  formulas — their  meaning  and  use;  the  linear  and  quadratic 
fimctions  and  variation;  nmnerical  trigonometry;  the  use  of  loga- 
rithms and  other  topics  relating  to  nimierical  computation;  statis- 
tics. These  all  stand  well  above  such  standard  requirements  as 
arithmetic  and  geometric  progression,  binomial  theorem,  theory  of 
exponents,  simultaneous  equations  involving  one  or  two  quadratic 
equations,  and  literal  equations. 

These  results  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  modification  of  present 
college-entrance  requirements  in  mathematics  is  desirable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  college  teachers  in  departments  other  than  mathe- 
matics. It  is  interesting  to  note  how  closely  the  modifications 
suggested  by  this  inquiry  correspond  to  the  modifications  in  secondary- 
school  mathematics  foreshadowed  by  the  study  of  needs  of  the  high- 
school  pupil  irrespective  of  his  possible  future  college  attendance. 
The  recommendations  made  in  Chapter  II  that  fimctional  relation- 
ship be  made  the  ''imderlying  principle  of  the  course,''  that  the 
meaning  and  use  of  simple  formulas  be  emphasized,  that  more  atten- 
tion be  given  to  nimierical  computation  (especially  to  the  methods 
relating  to  approximate  data),  and  that  work  on  numerical  trigo- 
nometry and  statistics  be  included,  have  received  widespread  ap- 
proval throughout  the  country.  That  they  should  be  in  such  close 
accord  with  the  desires  of  college  teachers  in  the  fields  of  physical 
and  social  sciences  as  to  entrance  requirements  is  striking.  We  find 
here  the  justification  for  the  belief  expressed  earlier  in  this  report 
that  there  is  no  real  conflict  between  the  needs  of  students  who 
ultimately  go  to  college  and  those  who  do  not. 
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Table  1. —  Value  of  topics  as  preparation  for  elementary  college  courses, 

Pn  the  headings  of  the  table,  E— essentia].  C— of  oonsideralde  vahxe,  8— of  some  vahie,  0«of  little  or  no 
vahie,  N— number  of  replies  reoeived.  The  figures  in  the  first  four  coJnmns  of  each  group  are  peroent- 
ages  of  the  number  of  replies  received.] 


Physical  sdenoes. 


E.    C.     S.    O.    N 


Social 


E.    C.     8.     O.    N 


Negative  numbers— their  meaning  and  use 

Imaginary  numbers — their  meaning  and  use 

Simple  formulaa— their  meanhig  and  use 

Graphic  representation  of  statistical  data 

Graphs  (mathematical  and  empirical): 

\a)  A3  a  method  of  representing  dependence 

(b)  AsamethodofsMvingprouems 

The  linear  function  ,y— nu:+6 

The  quadratic  function,  y^^at^bx+c 

Equations:  Problems  leading  to- 
linear  equations  in  one  unknown 

Quadratic  equations  in  one  unknown 

Sunultaneous  linear  equations  in  2  unknowns 

Simultaneous  linear  equations  in  more  than  2  unknowns. 

One  quadratic  and  one  linear  equation  in  2  unknowns . . 

Two  quadratic  equations  in  2  unknowns 

Equations  of  higher  degree  than  the  second 

Literal  eouations  (other  than  formulas) 

Ratio  ana  proportion..! 

Variation , 

Numerical  computation: 

With  approximate   data— rational  use  of  significant 
figures 

Short-cut  methods 

Use  of  logarithms 

Use  of  other  tables  to  facilitate  computation. 

Use  of  slide  rule 

Theory  of  expon  en  t  s 

Theory  of  logarithms 

Arithmetic  progression 

Geometric  progression 

Binomial  theorem 

Probability 

Statistics: 

Meaning  and  use  of  elementaxT  concepts 

Frequency  distributions  and  frequency  curves 

Correlation 

Numerical  trigonometry: 

Use  of  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  in  the  solution  of  simple 

problems  involving  right  triangles 

Demonstrative  geometry 

Plane  trigonometry  (usual  course) 

Analyticjgeometrv: 

Fundamental  conceptions  and  methods  in  the  plane 

Systematic  treatment  of— 

Straight  line 

Circle 

Conic  sections 

Polar  coordinates 

Empirical  curves  and  fitting  curves  to  observations . 
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Tablb  2. — Topics  in  order  of  value  a»  preparation  for  elementary  coUege  cowBes. 

pnie  flgores  In  the  oolumn  headed  ''E  "  are  taken  from  Table  1,  taking  In  each  case  the  higher  of  the  two 
"E"  ratings  there  given.  The  oohimn  headed  ** E+C"  gives  in  each  case  the  sum  of  ttie  two  ratings 
for  *'E  "  and  "C."  An  asterisk  indicates  that  the  topic  in  question  is  now  inchided  in  the  definitions  of 
the  college  entrance  examination  board.*] 


E. 

E+C. 

98 

100 

93 

98 

84 

92 

79 

84 

78 

93 

78 

92 

71 

96 

68 

89 

68 

83 

62 

91 

62 

78 

61 

97 

59 

80 

67 

84 

67 

82 

65 

91 

60 

63 

47 

80 

46 

65 

43 

61 

43 

72 

40 

6t 

86 

67 

86 

67 

84 

71 

34 

GO 

33 

80 

32 

77 

31 

50 

29 

72 

29 

65 

W 

69 

24 

63 

U 

44 

23 

52 

23 

48 

20 

65 

18 

59 

IS 

44 

12 

50 

10 

42 

^Linear  equations  In  one  unknown 

Simple  formulas— their  meaning  and  use 

*Ratio  and  proportion 

^Negative  numbers— their  meaning  and  use , 

^QuadraUc  e<iuatiQns  in  one  unknown , 

The  linear  function:  y— mx+6 , 

^Simultaneous  linear  equations  in  two  unknowns 

Numerical  trigonometry— the  use  of  the  sine,  co^ne,  and  tangent  m  the  solution  of  simple 

problems  involving  right  triangles 

♦pemonstrative  geometry , 

Use  of  logarithms  in  computation 

♦Graphs  as  a  method  of  representing  dependence 

Computation  with  approximate  data— rational  use  of  significant  figures. 

The  quadratic  function:  y— oi'+fer+c 

Plane  trigonometry— usual  course 

Qraphic  representation  of  statistical  data , 

Statistics— meamng  and  use  of  elementary  concepts , 

Variation 

Statistics— freqiiencv  distributions  and  curves. 

•Graphic  solution  of  problems 

•Literal  equations , 

•Simultaneous  linear  equations  in  more  than  2  unknowns 

•Simultaneous  equations,  one  quadratic,  one  linear 

•Theory  of  exponents 

•Binomial  theorem. 

A  nalytic  geometry  of  the  straigh  tlino 

Theory  ofiogarithms 

Statistics— correlation 

Analjrtic  geometry— fundamental  conceptions 

•Simultaneous  quadratic  equations 

Analytic  geometiy  of  the  circle 

Short-cut  methods  of  computation 

Use  oftablesm  computation  (other  than  logarithms') 

Use  of  slide  rule 

Inuiginary  numbers 

•Arithmetic  prc^^ression 

•Geometric  progression. 

Probability 

Conic  sections 

Polar  coordinates 

Empirical  curves  and  fitting  curves  to  observations 

Equations  ofhigtier  degree  than  the  second 


*  The  list  inchides  all  the  requirements  of  the  college  entrance  exanunation  board  except  those  relating 
to  algebraic  technique.  The  topic  of  '*  Negative  numbers ''  has  also  been  given  an  asterlsic,  as  it  is  clearly 
implied,  though  not  explicitly  mentioned,  in  the  C.  £.  £.  B.  definitions. 

T7i€  attitude  of  the  coUeges. — ^Mathematical  instruction  in  this  coim- 
try  is  at  present  in  a  period  of  transition.  While  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  our  most  progressive  schools  have  for  several  years  given 
courses  embodying  most  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  Chap- 
ters II,  III,  and  IV  of  the  present  report,  the  large  majority  of 
schools  are  still  continuing  the  older  types  of  courses  or  are  only  just 
beginning  to  introduce  modifications.  The  movement  toward  reor- 
ganization is  strong,  however,  throughout  the  coimtry,  not  only  in 
the  standard  four-year  high  schools  but  also  in  the  newer  junior 
high  schools. 

During  this  period  of  transition  it  should  be  .the  policy  of  the  col- 
lies, while  exerting  a  desirable  steadying  influence,  to  help  the 
movement  toward  a  sane  reorganization.  In  particular  they  should 
take  care  not  to  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  changes  which  are 
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clearly  in  the  interest  of  more  effective  college  preparation,  as  well 
as  of  better  general  education. 

College-entrance  requirements  will  continue  to  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  secondary-school  teaching.  Unless  they  reflect  the 
spirit  of  sound  progressive  tendencies,  they  will  constitute  a  serious 
obstacle. 

In  the  present  chapter  revised  definitions  of  college-entrance  re- 
quirements in  plane  geometry  and  elementary  algebra  are  presented. 
So  far  as  plane  geometry  is  concerned,  the  problem  of  definition  is 
comparatively  simple.  The  proposed  definition  of  the  requirement 
in  plane  geometry  does  not  differ  from  the  one  now  in  effect  under 
the  college  entrance  examination  board.  A  list  of  propositions  and 
constructions  has  however  been  prepared,  and  is  given  in  the  next 
chapter  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  and  examiners. 

In  elementary  algebra  a  certain  amoimt  of  flexibiUty  is  obviously 
necessary  both  on  account  of  the  quantitative  differences  among  col- 
leges and  of  the  special  conditions  attending  a  period  of  transition. 
The^former  differences  are  recognized  by  the  proposal  of  a  minor  and 
a  major  requirement  in  elementary  algebra.  The  second  of  these 
includes  the  first  and  is  intended  to  correspond  with  the  two-unit 
ratmg  of  the  C.  E.  E.  B. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  units,  the  committee  wishes  par- 
ticularly to  disclaim  any  emphasis  upon  a  special  number  of  years  or 
hours.  The  unit  terminology  is  doubtless  too  well  established  to  be 
entirely  ignored  in  formulating  college-entrance  requirements,  but 
the  standard  definition  of  unit '  has  never  been  precise,  and  will  now 
become  much  less  so  with  the  inclusion  of  the  newer  six-year  pro- 
gram. A  time  allotment  of  4  or  5  hours  per  week  in  the  seventh  year 
can  certainly  not  have  the  same  weight  as  the  same  number  of  hours 
in  the  twelfth  year,  and  the  disparity  will  vary  with  different  sub- 
jects. What  is  reMy  important  is  the  amount  of  subject  maiter  and 
the  quality  of  work  done  in  it.  The  ''unit"  can  not  be  anything  but 
a  crude  approximation  to  this.  The  distribution  of  time  in  the 
schpol  program  should  not  be  determined  by  any  arbitrary  unit 
scale. 

As  a  further  means  of  securing  reasonable  flexibility,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  for  a  Umited  time — say  five  years — the  option 
be  offered  between  examinations  based  on  the  old  and  on  the  new 
definitions,  so  far  as  differences  between  them  may  make  this 
desirable. 

In  view  of  the  changes  taking  place  at  the  present  time  in  mathe- 
matical courses  in  secondary  schools,  and  the  fact  that  college-entrance 

'  The  following  definition,  formulated  by  the  National  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary- 
Schools,  has  been  given  the  approval  of  the  C.  E.  E.  B.  "  A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject 
in  a  secondary  school,  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work.  A  four-year  secondary 
school  curriculum  should  be  regarded  as  representing  not  more  than  16  units  of  work/' 
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requirements  should  so  soon  as  possible  reflect  desirable  changes  and 
assist  in  their  adoption,  the  national  committee  recommends  that 
either  the  American  MaUiematical  Society  or  the  Mathematical  Asso- 
ciation of  America  (or  both)  maintain  a  permanent  committee  on 
college-entrance  requirements  in  mathematics,  such  a  conmiittee  to 
work  in  dose  cooperation  with  other  agencies  which  are  now  or  may 
in  the  future  be  concerned  in  a  responsible  way  with  the  relations 
between  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 

DEFII^OTION  OF  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIBEMENTS. 

ELEMENTARY   ALGEBRA. 

Minor  requirement. — The  meaning,  use,  and  evaluation  (including 
the  necessary  transformations)  of  simple  formulas  involying  ideas 
with  which  the  student  is  familiar  and  the  derivation  of  such  formulas 
from  rules  expressed  in  words. 

The  dependence  of  one  variable  upon  another.  Numerous  illus- 
trations and  problems  involving  the  linear  function  y—wz-\-h. 
Illustrations  and  problems  involving  the  quadratic  function  y^Tcy^. 

The  graph  and  graphic  representations  in  general;  their  construc- 
tion and  interpretation,  including  the  representation  of  statistical 
data  and  the  use  of  the  graph  to  exhibit  dependence. 

Positive  and  negative  nimibers;  their  meaning  and  use. 

Ldrear  equations  in  one  unknown  quantity;  their  use  in  solving 
problems. 

Sets  of  linear  equations  involving  two  unknown  quantities;  their 
use  in  solving  problems. 

Ratio,  as  a  case  of  simple  fractions;  proportion  without  the 
theorems  on  alternation,  etc.;  and  simple  cases  of  variation. 

The  essentials  of  algebraic  technique.     This  should  include — 

(a)  The  four  fundamental  operations. 

(6)  Factoring  of  the  following  types:  Conmion  factors  of  the  terms 
of  a  polynomial;  the  di£Perence  of  two  squares;  trinomials  of  the 
second  degree  (including  the  square  of  a  binomial)  that  can  be  easily 
factored  by  trial. 

(c)  Fractions,  including  complex  fractions  of  a  simple  type. 

{d)  Exponents  and  radicals.  The  laws  for  positive  integral  ex- 
ponents; the  meaning  and  use  of  fractional  exponents,  but  not  the 
formal  theory.  The  consideration  of  radicals  may  be  confined  to 
the  simplification  of  expressions  of  the  form  V^*ft  and  V^  aiid  to 
the  evaluation  of  simple  expressions  involving  the  radical  sign.  A 
process  for  extracting  the  square  root  of  a  number  should  be  included 
but  not  the  process  for  extracting  the  square  root  of  a  polynomial. 
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Numerical  trigonometiy.  The  use  of  the  sine,  cosme,  and  taDgent 
in  solving  right  triangles.  The  use  of  three  or  four  place  tabl^  of 
natural  functions. 

Major  requirement. — In  addition  to  the  minor  requirement  as 
specified  above;  the  following  should  be  included: 

Illustrations  and  problems  involving  the  quadratic  function  y^^ 
asf  +  bx  +  c. 

Quadratic  equations  in  one  unknown;  their  use  in  solving  prob- 
lems. 

Exponents  and  radicals.  Zero  and  negative  exponents,  and  more 
extended  treatment  of  fractional  exponents.  Rationalizing  denom- 
inators.    Solution  of  simple  types  of  radical  equations. 

The  use  of  logarithmic  tables  in  computation  without  the  formal 
theory. 

Elementary  statistics,  including  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  and  simple  frequency  distributions,  with  graphic  repre- 
sentations of  various  kinds. 

The  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents  less  than  8; 
with  such  appUcations  as  compoimd  interest. 

The  formula  for  the  nth  term,  and  the  sum  of  n  terms,  of  arithmetic 
and  geometric  progressions,  with  applications. 

Simultaneous  linear  equations  in  three  imknown  quantities  and 
simple  cases  of  simultaneous  equations  involving  one  or  two  quad- 
ratic equations;  their  use  in  solving  problems. 

Drill  in  algebraic  manipulation  should  be  limited,  particularly  in 
the  minor  requirement,  by  the  purpose  of  securing  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  important  principles  and  facility  in  carrying  out  those 
processes  which  are  fundamental  and  of  frequent  occurrence  either 
in  conmion  Ufe  or  in  the  subsequent  courses  that  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  pupils  will  study.  Skill  in  manipulation  must  be 
conceived  of  throughout  as  a  means  to  an  end,  not  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Within  these  limits,  skill  and  accuracy  in  algebraic  technique  are  of 
prime  importance,  and  drill  in  this  subject  should  be  extended  far 
enough  to  enable  students  to  carry  out  the  fundamentally  essential 
processes  accurately  .and  with  reasonable  speed. 

The  consideration  of  Uteral  equations,  when  they  serve  a  significant 
purpose,  such  as  the  transformation  of  formulas,  the  derivation  of  a 
general  solution  (as  of  the  quadratic  equation),  or*the  proof  of  a 
theorem,  is  important.  As  a  means  for  drill  in  algebraic  technique 
they  should  be  used  sparingly. 

The  solution  of  problems  should  offer  opportunity  throughout  the 
course  for  considerable  arithmetical  and  computational  work.  The 
conception  of  algebra  as  an  extension  of  arithmetic  should  be  made 
significant  both  in  numerical  applications  and  in  elucidating  algebraic 
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prmciples.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  use  of  common 
sense  and  judgment  in  computing  from  approximate  data,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  nimiber  of  figures  retained,  and  on  the  necessity 
for  checking  the  results.  The  use  of  tables  to  facilitate  computation 
(such  as  tables  of  squares  and  square  roots,  of  interest,  and  of  trigo- 
nometric fiinctions)  shoidd  be  encoiiraged. 

PLANE   GEOBfETRY. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  textbooks,  including 
the  general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the 
measurement  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons  and 
the  measurement  of  the  circle.  The  solution  of  numerous  original 
exercises,  including  locus  problems.  Applications  to  the  mensiiration 
of  lines  and  plane  surfaces. 

The  scope  of  the  required  work  in  plane  geometry  is  indicated  by 
the  List  of  Fimdamental  Propositions  and  Constructions,  which  is 
given  in  the  next  chapter.  This  list  indicates  in  Section  I  the  type 
of  proposition  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  may  be  assimied 
without  proof  or  given  informal  treatment.  Section  II  contains  52 
propositions  and  19  constructions  which  are  regarded  as  so  funda- 
mental that  they  should  constitute  the  common  minimum  of  all 
standard  courses  in  plane  geometry.  Section  III  gives  a  list  of  sub- 
sidiary theorems  which  suggests  the  type  of  additional  propositions 
that  should  be  included  in  such  courses. 

CoUege-entrance  examinations. — College-entrance  examinations  exert 
in  many  schools,  and  especially  throughout  the  eastern  section  of  the 
country,  an  influence  on  secondary  school  teaching  which  is  very  far- 
reaching.  It  is,  therefore,  well  within  the  province  of  the  national 
committee  to  inquire  whether  the  prevailing  type  of  examination  in 
mathematics  serves  the  best  interests  of  mathematical  education  and 
of  college  preparation. 

The  reason  for  the  almost  controlling  influence  of  entrance  exami- 
nations in  the  schools  referred  to  is  readily  recognized.  Schools 
sending  students  to  such  colleges,  for  men  as  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Princeton,  to  the  larger  colleges  for  women,  or  to  any  institution 
where  examinations  form  the  only  or  prevailing  mode  of  admission, 
inevitably  direct  their  instruction  toward  the  entrance  examination. 
This  remains  true  even  if  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  class  intends 
to  take  these  examinations,  the  point  being  that  the  success  of  a 
teacher  is  often  measured  by  the  success  of  his  or  her  students  in  these 
examinations. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  the  prevailing  type  of  entrance 
examination  in  algebra  is  primarily  a  test  of  the  candidate's  skill  in 
68867^— 21 4 
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formal  manipulation,  and  not  an  adequate  test  of  his  understanding 
or  of  his  ability  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  subject.  Moreover,  it 
is  quite  generally  felt  that  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of  the  formal 
manipulative  questions,  which  have  appeared  on  recent  papers  set  by 
colleges  and  by  such  agencies  as  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  has  often  been  excessive.  As  a  result,  teachers  preparing 
pupils  for  these  examinations  have  inevitably  been  led  to  devote  an 
excessive  amount  of  time  to  drill  m  algebraic  technique,  without 
insuring  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  principles  involved.  Far 
from  providing  the  desired  facility,  this  practice  has  tended  to  impair 
it.  For  ''practical  skill,  modes  of  eflFective  technique,  can  be  intelli- 
gently, nonmechanically  used  only  when  intelligence  has  played  a 
part  in  their  acquisition. "     (Dewey,  How  We  Thinky  p.  52.) 

Moreover,  it  must  be  noted  that  authors  and  publishers  of  text- 
books are  under  strong  pressure  to  make  their  content  and  distri- 
bution of  emphasis  conform  to  the  prevailing  type  of  entrance 
examination.  Teachers  in  turn  are  too  often  unable  to  rise  above  the 
textbook.  An  improvement  in  the  examinations  in  this  respect 
will  cause  a  corresponding  improvement  in  textbooks  and  in  teaching. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  makers  of  entrance  examinations  in  algebra 
cannot  be  held  solely  responsible  for  the  condition  described.  Theirs 
is  a  most  difficult  problem.  Not  only  can  they  reply  that  as  long  as 
algebra  is  taught  as  it  is,  examinations  must  be  largely  on  technique,^ 
but  they  can  also  claim  with  considerable  force  that  technical  facility 
is  the  only  phase  of  algebra  that  can  be  fairly  tested  by  an  exam- 
ination; that  a  candidate  can  rarely  do  himself  justice  amid  unfamil- 
iar surroundings  and  subject  to  a  time  limit  on  questions  involving 
rgal  thinking  in  applying  principles  to  concrete  situations;  and  that 
we  must  face  here  a  real  Umitation  on  the  power  of  an  examination 
to  test  attainment.  Many,  and  perhaps  most,  teachers  will  agree 
with  this  claim.  Past  experience  is  on  their  side;  no  generally 
accepted  and  eflFective  '* power  test"  in  mathematics  has  as  yet  been 
devised  and,  if  devised,  it  might  not  be  suitable  for  use  under  condi- 
tions prevailing  during  an  entrance  examination. 

But  if  it  is  true  that  the  power  of  an  examination  is  thus  inevitably 
limited,  the  wisdom  and  fairness  of  using  it  as  the  sole  means  of 
admission  to  college  is  surely  open  to  grave  doubt.  That  many 
unqualified  candidates  are  admitted  imder  this  system  is  not  open  to 
question.  Is  it  not  probable  that  many  qualified  candidates  are  at 
the  same  time  excluded  ?  If  the  entrance  examination  is  a  fair  test 
of  manipulative  skill  only,  should  not  the  colleges  use  additional 
means  for  learning  something  about  the  candidate's  other  abiUties 
and  qualifications  ? 

*  The  vicious  drole  is  now  complete.    Algebra  is  taught  mechanically  because  of  the  character  of  tba 
entrance  examinatlOQ;  the  examination,  in  order  to  be  tidr,  must  conform  to  the  character  of  the  teaching. 
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Some  teachers  belieye  that  an  effective  ''power  test"  in  ma  the* 
matics  is  possible.  Efforts  to  devise  such  a  test  should  receive  every 
encouragement. 

In  the  meantime,  certain  desirable  modifications  of  the  prevailing 
type  of  entrance  examinations  are  possible.  The  college  entrance  ex- 
amination board  recently  appointed  a  conmiittee  to  consider  this 
question  and  a  conference  *  on  this  subject  was  held  by  representa- 
tives of  the  college  entrance  examination  board,  members  of  the 
national  committee,  and  others.  The  follo¥nng  recommendations  are 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  committee  just  referred  to: 

FuUy  one-third  of  the  questions  should  be  based  on  topics  of  such  fundamental 
imp<Mliance  that  they  will  have  been  thcnrou^y  taught,  carefully  reviewed,  and 
deeply  impressed  by  effective  drill.  .  .  .  They  should  be  of  such  a  degree  of 
difficulty  tnat  any  pupil  of  regular  attendance,  faithful  application,  and  even  moderate 
ability  may  be  expected  to  answer  them  satisfactorily. 

There  should  be  both  simple  and  difficult  questions  testing  the  candidate's  ability 
to  apply  the  principles  of  the  subject.  The  early  ones  of  the  easy  questions  should 
be  leally  easy  for  the  candidate  of  good  average  ability  who  can  do  a  little  thinking 
under  tne  stress  of  an  examination;  but  even  these  questions  should  have  genuine 
scientific  content. 

There  should  be  a  substantial  question  which  wiU  put  the  best  candidates  on  their 
mettle,  but  which  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  a  fair  proportion  of  the  really  good  can- 
didates. This  question  should  test  the  normal  workings  of  a  well-trained  mind.  It 
should  be  capable  of  being  thought  out  in  the  limited  time  of  the  examination.  It 
should  be  a  test  of  the  candidate's  grasp  and  insight — not  a  catch  question  or  a 
question  of  unfamiliar  character  making  extraordinary  demands  on  the  critical 
powers  of  the  candidate,  or  one  the  solution  of  which  depends  on  an  inspiration. 
Above  all,  this  question  should  lie  near  to  the  heart  of  the  subject  as  all  well-prepared 
candidates  understand  the  subject. 

As  a  rule,  a  question  should  consist  of  a  single  part  and  be  framed  to  test  one  thing — 
not  pieced  together  out  of  several  unrelated  ana  perhaps  unequally  important  parts. 

Each  question  should  be  a  substantial  test  on  the  topic  or  topics  wnich  it  repre- 
sents. It  is,  however,  in  the  nature  of  the  case  impossible  that  all  questions  be  of 
equal  value. 

Care  should  be  used  that  the  examination  be  not  too  long.  *  »  *  The  examiner 
should  be  content  to  ask  questions  on  the  important  topics,  so  chosen  that  their 
answers  wiU  be  fair  to  the  candidate  and  instructive  to  the  readers;  and  beyond  this 
merely  to  sample  the  candidate's  knowledge  on  the  minor  topics. 

The  national  committee  suggests  the  following  additional  prin- 
ciples: The  examination  as  a  whole  should,  as  far  a  practicable, 
reflect  the  principle  that  algebraic  technique  is  a  means  to  an  end, 
and  not  an  end  in  itself. 

Questions  that  require  of  the  candidate  skill  in  algebraic  manipu- 
lation beyond  the  needs  of  actual  application  should  be  used  very 
sparingly. 

An  effort  should  be  made  to  devise  questions  which  will  fairly 
test  the  candidate's  understanding  of  principles  and  his  ability  to 
apply  them,  while  involving  a  minimum  of  manipulative  complexity. 

•  At  this  oonfBreiiee  the  following  vote  was  unanimously  passed:  ''Voted,  that  the  results  of  examina- 
ttoos  (of  the  college  entrance  examination  board),  be  reported  by  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  that  the 
definition  of  the  groups  represented  by  these  letters  should  be  determined  in  each  year  by  the  distributioo 
of  ability  in  a  standard  group  of  papers  r^>resentuig  widely  both  public  and  private  sdiools/' 
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The  examinations  in  geometry  should  be  definitely  constructed  to 
test  the  candidate's  ability  to  draw  valid  conclusions  rather  than  his 
ability  to  memorize  an  argimient. 

A  chapter  on  mathematical  terms  and  symbols  is  included  in  this 
report. "  It  is  hoped  that  examining  bodies  will  be  guided  by  the 
recommendations  there  made  relative  to  the  use  of  terms  and  symbols 
in  elementary  mathematics. 

The  college  entrance  examination  board,  early  in  1921,  appointed 
a  commission  to  recommend  such  revisions  as  might  seem  necessary 
in  the  definitions  of  the  requirements  in  the  various  subjects  of 
elementary  mathematics.  The  reconmiendations  contained  in  the 
present  chapter  have  been  laid  before  this  commission.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  conmiission's  report,  when  it  is  finally  made  effective  by 
action  of  the  college  entrance  examination  board  and  the  various 
collies  concerned,  will  give  impetus  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
teaching  of  elementary  mathematics  along  the  lines  recommended 
in  the  report  of  the  national  committee. 

•  SeeCh.vm. 
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Chapter  VI. 
LISTS  OF  PROPOSITIONS  IN  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 


General  basis  of  the  selection  of  maierial. — ^The  subcommittee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  list  of  basal  propositions  made  a  careful  study 
of  a  nimiber  of  widely  used  textbooks  on  geometry.  The  bases  of 
selection  of  the  propositions  were  two:  (1)  The  extent  to  which  the 
propositions  and  corollaries  were  used  in  subsequent  proofs  of  im- 
portant propositions  and  exercises;  (2)  the  value  of  the  propositions 
in  completing  important  pieces  of  theory.  Although  the  list  of 
theorems  and  problems  is  substantially  the  same  in  nearly  all  text- 
books in  general  use  in  this  country,  the  wording,  the  sequence,  and 
the  methods  of  proof  vary  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  difficult  a 
definite  statement  as  to  the  number  of  times  a  proposition  is  used  in 
the  several  books  examined.  A  tentative  table  showed,  however, 
less  variation  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Classification  of  propositions. — The  classification  of  propositions 
is  not  the  same  in  plane  geometry  as. in  solid  geometry.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  felt  that  the  student  should 
limit  his  construction  work  to  figures  in  a  plane  and  in  which  the  com- 
passes and  straight  edge  are  sufficient.  The  propositions  have  been 
divided  as  follows: 

Plane  geometry:  I.  Assumptions  and  theorems  for  informal  treat- 
ment; II.  Fundamental  theorems  and  constructions:  A.  Theorems, 
B.  Constructions;  III.  Subsidiary  theorems. 

SoUd geometry :  I.  Fundamental  theorems;  II.  Fundamental  prop- 
ositions in  mensuration;  III.  Subsidiary  theorems;  IV.  Subsidiary 
propositions  in  mensuration. 

PLANE   GEOMETRY. 

I.  Assumptions  ana-  theorems  for  informal  treatment. — This  list 
contains  propositions  which  may  be  assumed  without  proof  (postu- 
lates), and  theorems  which  it  is  permissible  to  treat  informally. 
Some  of  these  propositions  will  appear  as  definitions  in  certain 
methods  of  treatment.  Moreover,  teachers  should  feel  free  to  require 
formal  proofs  in  certain  cases,  if  they  desire  to  do  so.  The  precise 
wording  given  is  not  essential,  nor  is  the  order  in  which  the  proposi- 
tions are  here  listed.     The  list  should  be  taken  as  representative  of 
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the  type  of  propositions  which  may  be  assumed,  or  treated  informally, 
rather  than  as  exhaustive. 

1 .  Through  two  diBtinct  points  it  is  possible  to  draw  one  straight  line,  and  only  one. 

2.  A  line  s^ment  may  be  produced  to  any  desired  length. 

3.  The  shortem  path  between  two  points  is  the  line  segment  joiiiing  them. 

4.  One  and  only  one  perpendicular  can  be  drawn  through  a  given  point  to  a  given 
strai^t  line. 

5.  The  shortest  distance  from  a  point  to  a  line  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from 
the  point  to  the  line. 

6.  From  a  given  center  and  with  a  given  radius  one  and  only  one  cirde  can  be  de- 
scribed in  a  plane. 

7.  A  straight  line  int^sects  a  circle  in  at  most  two  points. 

8.  Any  figure  may  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another  without  changing  its  shape 
or  size. 

9.  All  right  angles  are  eaual. 

10.  If  the  sum  of  two  adjacent  angles  equals  a  straight  an^e,  their  exterior  aides 
form  a  straight  line. 

11.  Equal  angles  have  equal  complements  and  equal  supplements. 

12.  Vertical  angles  are  equal. 

13.  Two  lines  perpendicular  to  the  same  line  are  parallel. 

14.  Through  a  given  point  not  on  a  given  straight  line,  one  straight  line,  and  only 
one,  can  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  given  line. 

15.  Two  lines  parallel  to  the  same  line  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

16.  The  area  of  a  rectangle  is  equal  to  its  base  times  its  altitude. 

n.  Fundamental  theorems  and  constructions. — It  is  recommended 
that  theorems  and  constructions  (other  than  originals)  to  be  proved 
on  college  entrance  examinations  be  chosen  from  the  following  list. 
Originals  and  other  exercises  should  be  capable  of  solution  by  direct 
reference  to  one  or  more  of  these  propositions  and  constructions.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  any  course  in  geometry  that  is  capable  of  giving 
adequate  training  must  include  considerable  additional  material.  The 
order  here  given  is  not  intended  to  signify  anything  as  to  the  order  of 
presentation.  It  should  be  clearly  imderstood  that  certain  of  the 
statements  contain  two  or  more  theorems,  and  that  the  precise  word- 
ing is  not  essential.  The  committee  favors  entire  freedom  in  state- 
ment and  sequence. 

A.  THEOREMS. 

1.  Two  triangles  are  congruent  if  *  (a)  two  sides  and  the  included  ansle  of  one  are 
equal,  respectively,  to  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  of  the  other;  (o)  two  an^es 
and  a  side  of  one  are  equal,  respectively,  to  two  angles  and  the  corresponding  side 
of  the  other;  (c)  the  three  sides  of  one  are  equal,  respectively,  to  the  uiree  sides  of 
the  other. 

2.  Two  right  triangles  are  congruent  if  the  hypotenuse  and  one  other  side  of  one 
are  equal,  respectively;  to  the  hypotenuse  and  another  side  of  the  other. 

3.  If  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  equal ,  the  angles  opposite  these  sides  are  equal ;  and 
conversely.' 

4.*  The  locus  of  a  point  (in  a  plane)  equidistant  from  two  given  points  ib  the  perpen- 
dicular bisector  of  tne  line  segment  joining  them. 

1  Teachers  should  feel  free  to  separate  this  theorem  into  Uiree  distinct  theorems  and  to  use  other  phrase- 
ology for  any  such  proposition.  For  example,  in  1,  "  Two  triangles  are  equal  if''  *  *  *  '<a  triangle  is 
determined  by  •  *  */'  etc.  Similarly  in  2,  the  statement  might  read:  <'Two  right  triangles  are  con- 
gruent if,  beside  the  right  angles,  any  two  parts  ( not  both  angles)  in  the  one  are  eq  ual  to  corresponding  parts 
oftheothtf." 

<  It  diould  be  understood  that  the  converse  of  a  theorem  need  not  be  treated  in  connection  with  the 
theorem  itself,  it  b«ing  sometimes  better  to  treat  it  later.  Furthermore  a  converse  may  occasionally  ba 
accepted  as  true  in  an  elementary  course,  if  the  necessity  for  proof  is  made  clear.  The  proof  may  then 
bo  given  later. 
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5.  The  locus  of  a  point  equidiBtant  from  two  given  intersecting  lines  is  the  pair  of 
lines  bisecting  the  angles  formed  by  these  lines. 

6.  When  a  transver^  cuts  two  parallel  lines,  the  alternate  interior  angles  are  equal; 
and  conversely. 

7.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  two  right  angles. 

8.  A  parallelogram  is  divided  into  congruent  triangles  oy  either  dia^jonal. 

9.  Any  (convex)  quadrilateral  is  a  parsillelogram  (a)  if  the  opposite  sides  are  equal; 
(b)  if  two  sides  are  equal  and  parallel. 

10.  If  a  series  of  parallel  lines  cut  off  equal  segments  on  one  transv^val,  they  cut 
off  equal  segments  on  any  transversal. 

11.  (a)  The  area  of  a  parallelogram  is  equal  to  the  base  times  the  altitude. 
(6)  The  area  of  a  triangle  is  equal  to  one-half  the  base  times  the  altitude. 

Ic)  The  area  of  a  trapezoid  is  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  its  bases  times  its  altitude. 
(a)  The  area  of  a  regular  polygon  is  equal  to  half  the  product  of  its  apothem  and 
p^meter. 

12.  (a)  If  a  straight  line  is  drawn  through  two  sides  of  a  triangle  parallel  to  the  third 
side,  it  divides  these  sides  i>roportionally. 

(6)  If  a  line  divides  two  sides  of  a  triajigle  proportionally,  it  is  parallel  to  the  third 
side.    (Proofe  for  commensurable  cases  only.) 
(c)  liie  Beg[ments  cut  off  on  two  transversals  by  a  series  of  parallels  are  proportional. 

13.  Two  triangles  are  similar  if  (a)  they  have  two  angles  of  one  equal,  respectively, 
to  two  angles  of  the  other;  (b)  they  have  an  angle  of  one  equal  to  an  angle  of  the  other 
and  the  including  sides  are  propcurtional;  (c)  their  sides  are  respectively  proportional. 

14.  If  two  chords  intersect  in  a  circle,  the  product  of  the  segments  of  one  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  the  segments  of  the  other. 

15.  The  perimeters  of  two  similar  i>olygons  have  the  same  ratio  as  any  two  corre- 
sponding sides. 

16.  Polygons  are  similar,  if  they  can  be  decomposed  into  triangles  which  are  simi- 
lar and  similarly  placed ;  and  conversely. 

17.  The  bisector  of  an  (interior  or  exterior)  angle  of  a  triangle  divides  the  opposite 
side  (produced  if  necessary)  into  segments  proportional  to  the  adjacent  sides. 

IS.  The  areas  of  two  similar  triangles  (or  polygons)  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares 
of  any  two  corresponding  sides. 

19.  In  any  right  triangle  the  perpendicular  from  the  vertex  of  the  right  angle  on 
the  hvpotenuse  divides  the  triangle  into  two  triangles  each  similar  to  the  given 
triangle. 

20.  In  a  right  triangle  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  other  two  sides. 

21.  In  the  same  circle,  or  in  equal  drclee,  if  two  arcs  are  equal,  their  central  angles 
are  equal;  and  conversely. 

22.  In  any  circle  angles  at  the  center  are  proportional  to  their  inteiT^pted  arcs. 
(Proof  for  commensurable  case  onlv.) 

23.  In  the  same  circle  or  in  equal  circles,  if  two  chords  are  equal  their  corresponding 
arcs  are  equal;  and  conversely. 

24.  (a)  A  diameter  perpendicular  to  a  chord  bisects  the  chord  and  the  arcs  of  the 
chord.  (6)  A  diameter  which  bisects  a  chord  (that  is  not  a  diameter)  is  perpendicular 
to  it. 

25.  The  tangent  to  a  circle  at  a  given  point  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  at  that 
point;  and  conversely. 

26.  In  the  same  circle  or  in  equal  circles,  equal  chords  are  equally  distant  from 
the  center;  and  conversely. 

27.  An  angle  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  equal  to  half  the  central  angle  having  the 
same  arc. 

28.  Angles  inscribed  in  the  same  segment  are  equal. 

29.  If  a  circle  is  divided  into  equaa  arcs,  the  chords  of  these  arcs  form  a  rQe[ular 
inscribed  polygon  and  tangents  at  the  points  of  division  form  a  regular  dicumscribed 
polygon. 

30.  The  circumference  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  2irr.    (Informal  proof  only.) 
31."  The  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  irr*.    (Informal  proof  omv.) 

The  treatment  of  the  mensuration  of  the  circle  should  be  based  upon  related  theo- 
rems concerning  regular  polygons,  but  it  should  be  informal  as  to  the  Umiting  processes 
involved.  The  aim  should  be  an  understanding  of  the  concepts  involved,  so  far  as 
the  capacity  of  the  pupil  permits. 

*  The  total  number  of  theorems  given  in  this  list  when  separated,  as  will  probably  be  (oond  advantageoos 
in  teaehtng  this  number  including  the  converses  hidicated,  is  52. 
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B.  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

1.  Bisect  a  line  segment  and  draw  tlie  perpendicular  bisector. 

2.  Bisect  an  angle. 

3.  Construct  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  line  through  a  given  point. 

4.  Construct  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle. 

5.  Through  a  given  point  draw  a  straight  line  parallel  to  a  given  straight  line. 

6.  Construct  a  triangle,  given  M  the  three  sides;  (6)  two  sides  and  the  included 
angle;  (c)  two  angles  ana  toe  included  side. 

7.  Divide  a  line  s^^nent  into  parts  proportional  to  given  segments. 

8.  Given  an  arc  of  a  circle,  find  its  center. 

9.  Circumscribe  a  circle  about  a  triimgle. 

10.  Inscribe  a  circle  in  a  triangle. 

11.  Construct  a  tangent  to  a  circle  through  a  given  point. 

12.  Construct  the  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  line  se^ents. 

13.  Construct  the  mean  proportional  between  two  given  hne  s^ments. 

14.  Construct  a  triangle  (polygon)  similar  to  a  given  triimgle  (polygon). 

15.  Construct  a  triangle  e^ual  to  a  given  polygon. 

16.  Inscribe  a  square  in  a  circle. 

17.  Inscribe  a  regular  hexagon  in  a  circle. 

m.  Subsidiary  list  of  propositions. — The  following  list  of  propo- 
sitions is  intended  to  suggest  some  of  the  additional  material  referred 
to  in  the  introductory  paragraph  of  Section  IL  It  is  not  intended, 
however,  to  be  exhaustive;  indeed,  the  committee  feels  that  teachers 
should  be  allowed  considerable  freedom  in  the  selection  of  such 
additional  material,  theorems,  corollaries,  originals,  exercises,  etc., 
in  the  hope  that  opportunity  will  thus  be  afforded  for  constructive 
work  in  the  development  of  courses  in  geometry. 

1.  When  two  Hnee  are  cut  by  a  transversal,  if  the  corresponding  angles  are  equal, 
or  if  the  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  of  the  transversal  are  supplementary,  the 
lines  are  parallel. 

2.  When  a  transversal  cuts  two  parallel  lines,  the  corresponding  angles  are  equal, 
and  the  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  of  the  transversal  are  supplementary. 

3.  A  line  perpenmcular  to  one  of  two  parallels  is  perpendicular  to  the  other  also. 

4.  If  two  angles  have  their  sides  respectively  parallel  or  respectively  perpendicular 
to  each  oth^,  they  are  either  equal  or  supplementary. 

5.  Any  exterior  angle  of  a  triajogle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  opposite  interior 
angles. 

6.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  convex  polygon  of  n  sides  is  2  (n-2)  ri^t  angles. 

7.  In  any  parallelogram  (a)  the  opposite  sides  are  equal;  (6)  the  opposite  an^es 
are  eaual;  (c)  the  dia^nals  bisect  each  other. 

8.  Anv  (convex)  quadrilateral  is  a  parallelogram,  if  (a)  the  opposite  angles  are 
equal ;  (b)  the  diagonals  bisect  each  other. 

9.  The  medians  of  a  triangle  intersect  in  a  point  which  is  two-thirds  of  the  distance 
from  the  vertex  to  the  mid-point  of  the  opposite  side. 

10.  The  altitudes  of  a  triangle  meet  in  a  point. 

11.  The  perpendicular  bisectors  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  meet  in  a  point. 

12.  The  bisectors  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  meet  in  a  point. 

13.  The  tangents  to  a  circle  from  an  external  point  are  equal. 

14.*  (a)  If  two  sides  of  a  trian^e  are  unequal,  the  greater  side  has  the  greater 
angle  opposite  it,  and  conversely. 

(6)  If  two  sides  of  one  triangle  are  equal  respectively  to  two  sides  of  another  triangle, 
but  the  included  angle  of  the  first  is  greater  than  the  included  angle  of  the  second, 
then  the  third  side  of  the  first  is  greater  than  the  third  side  of  the  second,  and  con- 
versely. 

(c)  If  two  chords  are  unequal,  the  greater  is  at  the  less  distance  from  the  center, 
and  conversely. 

4  Such  inecpiality  tbeorems  as  these  are  of  importance  in  developing  the  notion  of  dependence  or  funo- 
tionaUty  in  geometry.  The  fact  that  they  are  placed  in  the  ''Subsidiary  list  of  propositions''  should  not 
imply  that  they  are  considered  of  less  educational  value  than  those  in  List  li .  They  are  placed  here  because 
they  are  not "  fundamental "  in  the  same  sense  that  the  theoreniis  of  List  II  are  fundamental. 
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(d)  The  greater  of  two  minor  arcs  has  the  greater  chord,  and  conversely. 

15.  An  angle  inscribed  in  a  semicircle  is  a  right  angle. 

16.  Parallel  lines  tangent  to  or  cutting  a  circle  intercept  equal  arcs  on  the  circle. 

17.  An  angle  formed  oy  a  tangent  anof  a  chord  of  a  circle  is  measured  by  half  the 
intercepted  arc. 

18.  An  an^e  formed  by  two  intersecting  chords  is  measured  by  hall  the  smn  of  the 
intercepted  arcs. 

19.  An  angle  formed  by  two  secants  or  by  two  tangents  to  a  circle  is  measiuwd  by 
half  the  difference  between  the  intercepted  arcs. 

20.  If  from  a  point  without  circle  a  secant  and  a  tangent  are  drawn,  the  tangent 
ifi  the  mean  proportional  between  the  whole  secant  and  its  external  segment. 

21.  ParaJlelograms  or  triangles  of  equal  bases  and  altitudes  are  equ^. 

22.  The  perimeters  of  two  regular  polygons  of  the  same  number  of  sides  are  to 
each  other  as  their  radii  and  also  as  their  apothems. 

SOLID   GEOMETRY. 

In  the  foU  owing  list  the  precise  wording  and  the  sequence  are 
not  considered: 

I.  FUNDAMENTAL  THEOREMS. 

1.  If  two  planes  meet,  they  intersect  in  ^  straight  Une. 

2.  If  a  line  is  perpenaicular  to  each  of  two  intersecting  lines  at  their  point  of  inter- 
aection  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  two  lines. 

3.  Every  perpendicular  to  a  ^ven  line  at  a  given  point  lies  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  given  line  at  the  given  point. 

4.  Through  a  given  point  (internal  or  external)  there  can  pass  one  and  only  one 
perpendicular  to  a  plane. 

5.  Two  lines  perpendicular  to  the  same  plane  are  parallel. 

6.  If  two  lines  are  parallel,  every  plane  containing  one  of  the  lines  and  only  one  is 
parallel  to  the  other. 

7.  Two  planes  perpendicular  to  the  same  line  are  parallel. 

8.  If  two  parallel  planes  are  cut  by  a  third  plane,  the  lines  of  intersection  are  parallel . 

9.  If  two  im^es  not  in  the  same  plane  have  their  sides  respectively  parallel  in  the 
same  sense,  they  are  equal  and  their  planes  are  parallel. 

10.  If  two  planes  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  a  line  drawn  in  one  of  them 
perpendicular  to  their  intersection  is  perpendicular  to  the  other. 

11.  If  a  Line  is  perpendicular  to  a  given  plane,  every  plane  which  contains  this  line 
18  perpendicular  to  the  given  plane. 

12.  If  two  intersecting  planes  are  each  perpendicular  to  a  third  plane,  their  inter- 
aection  is  also  perpendicuLur  to  that  plane. 

13.  The  sections  of  a  prism  made  by  parallel  planes  cutting  all  the  lateral  edges 
are  congruent  polygons. 

14.  An  oblique  prism  is  equal  to  a  rig^t  prism  whose  base  is  equal  to  a  right  section 
of  the  oblique  prism  and  whose  altitude  is  equal  to  a  lateral  edge  of  the  oblique  prism. 

15.  The  opposite  faces  of  a  parallelopiped  are  congruent. 

16.  The  plane  passed  through  two  diagonally  opposite  edges  of  a  parallelopiped 
divides  the  parallelopiped  into  two  equal  triangular  prisms. 

17.  If  a  pyramid  or  a  cone  is  cut  by  a  plane  puullel  to  the  base: 
^  The  lateral  edges  and  the  altitude  are  divided  proportionally; 

The  section  is  a.  figure  similar  to  the  base; 

The  area  of  the  section  is  to  the  area  of  the  base  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
ircnn  the  vertex  is  to  the  square  of  the  altitude  of  the  pyramid  or  cone. 

18.  Two  triangular  pyramids  having  equal  bases  and  equal  altitudes  are  equal. 

19.  All  points  on  a  circle  of  a  sphere  are  equidistant  from  either  pole  of  the  circle. 

20.  On  any  sphere  a  point  whidi  is  at  a  quadrant's  distance  from  each  of  two  other 
points  not  the  extremities  of  a  diameter  is  a  pole  of  the  great  circle  passing  through 
these  two  points. 

21.  If  a  plane  is  perpendicular  to  a  radius  at  its  extremity  on  a  sphere,  it  is  tangent 
to  the  sphere. 

22.  A  sphere  can  be  inscribed  in  or  circumscribed  about  any  tetrahedron. 

23.  If  one  spherical  triangle  is  the  polar  of  another,  then  reciprocally  the  second  is 
the  polar  triangle  of  the  first. 

24.  In  two  polar  triangles  each  angle  of  either  is  the  supplement  of  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  other. 

25.  Two  symmetric  spherical  triangles  are  equal. 
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n.  FUNDAMENTAL  PROPOSmONS  IN  MENSURATION. 

26.  The  lateral  area  of  a  prism  or  a  circular  cylinder  is  egual  to  the  product  of  a 
lateral  edge  or  element,  respectively,  by  the  perimeter  of  a  right  section. 

27.  The  volume  of  a  prism  (including  any  parallelopiped)  or  of  a  circular  cylinder 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  base  by  its  altitude. 

28.  The  lateral  area  of  a  regular  pyramid  or  a  right  circular  cone  is  equal  to  half  the 
product  of  its  slant  height  by  the  perimeter  of  its  base. 

29.  The  volume  of  a  pyramid  or  a  cone  is  equal  to  one- third  the  product  of  its  base 
by  its  altitude. 

30.  The  area  of  a  sphere. 

31.  The  area  of  a  spherical  polygon. 

32.  The  volume  of  a  sphere. 

ni.  SUBSIDIARY  THEOREMS. 

33.  If  from  an  external  point  a  perpendicular  and  obliciues  are  drawn  to  a  plane, 
(a)  the  perpendicular  is  shorter  than  any  oblique;  (6)  obliques  meeting  the  plane  at 
equal  distances  from  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  are  equal;  (c)  of  two  obliques 
meeting  the  plane  at  unequal  distances  from  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular,  the  more 
remote  is  the  longer. 

34.  If  two  lines  are  cut  by  three  parallel  planes,  their  corresponding  segments  are 
proportional. 

35.  Between  two  lines  not  in  the  same  plane  there  is  one  common  perpendicular, 
and  only  one. 

36.  The  bases  of  a  cylinder  are  congruent. 

37.  If  a  plane  intersects  a  sphere,  the  line  of  intersection  is  a  circle. 

38.  The  volume  of  two  tetrahedrons  that  have  a  trihedral  angle  of  one  eqiuU  to  a 
trihedral  angle  of  the  other  are  to  each  other  as  the  products  of  the  three  edges  of  these 
trihedral  angles. 

39.  In  any  polyhedron  the  number  of  edges  increased  by  two  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  vertices  increased  by  the  number  of  faces. 

40.  Two  similar  polyhedrons  can  be  separated  into  the  same  number  of  tetrahedrons 
similar  each  to  each  and  similarly  placed. 

41.  The  volumes  of  two  similar  tetrahedrons  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  any 
two  corresponding  edges. 

42.  The  volumes  of  two  similar  polyhedrons  are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  of  any  two 
corresponding  edges. 

43.  If  three  face  angles  of  one  trihedral  angle  are  equal,  respectively,  to  the  three 
face  angles  of  another  the  trihedral  angles  are  either  congruent  or  symmetric. 

44.  Two  spherical  triangles  on  the  same  sphere  are  either  congnient  or  svmmetric 
if  (a)  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  of  one  are  equal  to  the  corresponcUng  parts 
of  the  other;  (6)  two  angles  and  the  included  side  of  one  are  eoual  to  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  other;  (c)  they  are  mutually  equilateral;  {d)  they  are  mutually  equi- 
angular. 

45.  The  sum  of  any  two  face  angles  of  a  trihedral  angle  is  greater  than  the  third 
face  angle. 

4().  Tne  sum  of  the  face  angles  of  any  convex  polyhedral  ant^le  is  leas  than  four 
right  angles. 

47.  Each  side  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  other  two  sides. 

48.  The  sum  of  the  sides  of  a  spherical  polygon  is  lees  than  360^. 

49.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  greater  than  180^  and  less  than 
540**. 

50.  There  can  not  be  more  than  five  regular  polyhedrons. 

51.  The  locus  of  points  equidistant  (a)  from  two  given  points;  (6)  from  two  given 
planes  which  intersect. 

IV.  SUBSIDIARY  PROPOSITIONS  IN  MENSURATION'. 

52.  The  volume  of  a  frustum  of  (a)  a  pyramid  or  (6)  a  cone. 

53.  The  lateral  area  of  a  frustum  of  (a)  pyramid  or  (6)  a  cone  of  revolutioo. 

54.  The  volume  of  a  prismoid  (without  formal  proof). 
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Chapter  VII. 

THE  FUNCTION  CONCEPT  IN  SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS.' 


In  Chapter  II,  and  incidentally  in  later  chapters,  considerable 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  function  concept  or,  better,  on  the 
idea  of  relationship  between  variable  quantities  as  one  of  the  general 
ideas  that  should  dominate  instruction  in  elementary  mathematics. 
Since  this  recommendation  is  peculiarly  open  to  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  it  seems  desirable  to  devote  a  separate  chapter 
to  a  rather  detailed  discussion  of  what  the  recommendation  means 
and  implies. 

It  will  be  seen  in  what  follows  that  there  is  no  disposition  to 
advocate  the  teaching  of  any  sort  of  function  theory.  A  prime 
danger  of  misconception  that  should  be  removed  at  the  very  outset 
is  that  teachers  may  think  it  is  the  notation  and  the  definitions 
of  such  a  theory  that  are  to  be  taught.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  intention  of  the  committee.  Indeed,  it  seems  entirely  safe 
to  say  that  probably  the  word  ''function''  had  .best  not  be  used  at 
all  in  the  early  courses. 

What  is  desired  is  that  the  idea  of  relationship  or  dependence 
between  variable  quantities  be  imparted  to  the  pupil  by  the  examina- 
tion of  numerous  concrete  instances  of  such  relationship.  He  must 
be  shown  the  workings  of  relationships  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
before  the  abstract  idea  of  relationship  will  have  any  meaning  for 
him.  Furthermore,  the  pupil  should  be  led  to  form  the  habit  of 
thinking  about  the  connections  that  exist  between  related  quantities, 
not  merely  because  such  a  habit  forms  the  best  foundation  for  a 
real  appreciation  of  the  theory  that  may  follow  later,  but  chiefly 
because  this  habit  will  enable  him  to  think  more  clearly  about  the 
quantities  with  which  he  will  have  to  deal  in  real  life,  whether  or  not 
he  takes  any  further  work  in  mathematics. 

Indeed,  the  reason  for  insisting  so  strongly  upon  attention  to  the 
idea  of  relationships  between  quantities  is  that  such  relationships 
do  occur  in  real  life  in  connection  with  practically  all  of  the  quantities 
with  which  we  are  called  upon  to  deal  in  practice.  Whereas  there 
can  be  little  doubt  about  the  small  value  to  the  student  who  does 

I  The  first  draft  of  this  chapter  was  prepared  for  the  national  committee  by  E.  R.  Hedrick,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri.  It  was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  Sept.  2-4,  1980;  revised  by  the 
author,  and  again  discussed  Dec.  30-30, 1020,  and  is  now  issued  as  part  of  the  committee's  report. 
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not  go  on  to  higher  studies  of  some  of  the  manipulative  processes 
criticized  by  the  national  committee,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all 
of  the  value  to  all  persons  of  any  increase  in  their  ability  to  see  and 
to  foresee  the  manner  in  which  related  quantities  affect  each  other. 
To  attain  what  has  been  suggested,  the  teacher  should  have  in 
mind  constantly  not  any  definition  to  be  recited  by  the  pupil,  not 
any  automatic  response  to  a  given  cue,  not  any  memory  exercise 
at  all,  but  rather  a  determination  not  to  pass  any  instance  in  which 
one  quantity  is  related  to  another,  or  in  which  one  quantity  is  deter- 
mined by  one  or  more  others,  without  calling  attention  to  the  fact, 
and  trying  to  have  the  student  ''see  how  it  works.''  These  instances 
occur  in  literally  thousands  of  cases  in  both  algebra  and  geometry. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  outline  in  some  detail  a  few  typical 
instances  of  this  character. 

RELATIONSHIPS  IN  ALGEBRA. 

The  instance  of  the  function  idea  which  usually  occurs  to  one  first 
in  algebra  is  in  connection  with  the  study  graphs.  While  this  is 
natural  enough,  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  graph  is  fundamentally 
functional  in  character,  the  supposition  that  it  furnishes  the  first 
opportunity  for  observing  functional  relations  between  quantities 
betrays  a  misconception  that  ought  to  be  corrected. 

1.  Use  of  letters  for  numbers. — The  very  first  illustrations  given 
in  algebra  to  show  the  use  of  letters  in  the  place  of  numbers  are 
essentially  functional  in  character.  Thus,  such  relations  as  I=prt 
and  A  =  vr^,  as  well  as  others  that  are  frequently  used,  are  statements 
of  general  relationships.  These  should  be  used  to  accustom  the 
student  not  only  to  the  use  of  letters  in  the  place  of  numbers  and  to 
the  solution  of  simple  numerical  problems,  but  also  to  the  idea,  for 
example,  that  changes  in  r  affect  the  value  of  A.  Such  questions 
as  the  following  should  be  considered:  If  r  is  doubled,  what  will 
happen  to  Af  If  p  is  doubled,  what  will  happen  to  It  Apprecia- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  such  relationships  will  tend  to  clarify  the 
entire  subject  under  consideration.  Without  such  an  appreciation 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  student  has  any  real  grasp  of  the 
matter. 

2.  Equations. — Every  simple  problem  leading  to  an  equation  in 
the  first  part  of  algebra  would  be  better  imderstood  for  just  such  a 
discussion  as  that  mentioned  above.  Thus,  if  two  dozen  eggs  are 
weighed  in  a  basket  which  weighs  2  pounds,  and  if  the  total  weight 
is  found  to  be  5  pounds,  what  is  the  average  weight  of  an  egg  ?  If  a^ 
is  the  weight  in  ounces  of  one  egg,  the  total  weight  with  the  2-pound 
basket  would  be  24x  +  32  ounces.  If  the  student  will  first  try  the 
effect  of  an  average  weight  of  1  ounce,  of  li  ounces,  2  ounces,  2^ 
ounces,  the  meaning  of  the  problem  will  stand  out  clearly.    In 
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every  such  problem  preliminary  trials  really  amount  to  a  discussion 
of  the  properties  of  a  linear  fimction. 

3.  FormuUis  of  Tpure  science  and  of  'practical  affairs. — The  study  of 
formulas  as  such,  aside  from  their  numerical  evaluation,  is  becoming 
of  more  and  more  importance.  The  actual  uses  of  algebra  are  not 
to  be  foimd  solely  nor  even  principally  in  the  solution  of  numerical 
problems  for  numerical  ajiswers.  In  such  formulas  as  those  for 
falling  bodies,  levers,  etc.,  the  mannei*  in  which  changes  in  one 
quantity  cause  (or  correspond  to)  changes  in  another  ajre  of  prime 
importance,  and  their  discussion  need  cause  no  difficulty  whatever. 
The  formulas  under  discussion  here  include  those  formulas  of  pure 
science  and  of  practical  affairs  which  are  being  introduced  more  and 
more  into  our  texts  on  algebra.  Whenever  such  a  formula  is  en- 
countered the  teacher  should  be  sure  that  the  students  have  some 
comprehension  of  the  effects  of  changes  in  one  of  the  quantities 
upon  the  other  quantity  or  quantities  in  the  formula. 

As  a  specific  instance  of  such  scientific  formulas  consider,  for 
example,  the  force  F,  in  pounds,  with  which  a  weight  TF,  in  pounds, 
pulls  outward  on  a  string  (centrifugal  force)  if  the  weight  is  revolved 
rapidly  at  a  speed  v,  in  feet  per  second,  at  the  end  of  a  string  of 

length  r  feet.     This  force  is  given  by  the  formula  jP=  ^^     >    When 

such  a  formula  is  used  the  teacher  should  not  be  contented  with  the 
mere  insertion  of  numerical  values  for  TF,  v,  and  r  to  obtain  a  numeri- 
cal value  for  F. 

The  advantage  obtained  from  the  study  of  such  a  formula  lies 
quite  as  much  in  the  recognition  of  the  behavior  of  the  force  when 
one  of  the  other  quantities  varies.  Thus  the  student  should  be  able 
to  answer  intelligently  such  questions  as  the  following:  If  the  weight 
is  assumed  to  be  twice  as  heavy,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  force  ? 
If  the  speed  is  taken  twice  as  great,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  force  ? 
If  the  radius  becomes  twice  as  large,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the 
force?  If  the  speed  is  doubled,  what  change  in  the  weight  would 
result  iQ  the  same  force?  Will  an  increase  in  the  speed  cause  an 
increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  force  ?  Will  an  increase  in  the  radius 
r  cause  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  force  ? 

As  another  instance  (of  a  more  advanced  character)  consider  the 
formula  for  the  amount  of  a  sum  of  money  P,  at  compound  interest 
at  r  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  n  years.  This  amount  may  be  denoted 
by  A^.  Then  we  shall  have  A  =  P  (l+r)**.  Will  doubling  P 
result  in  doubling  An'i  Will  doubling  n  result  in  doubUng  Aj^'i 
Since  the  compound  interest  that  has  accumulated  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  P  and  A^j  will  the  doubling  of  r  double  the 
interest?  Compare  the  correct  answers  to  these  questions  with  the 
answers  to  the  similar  questions  in  the  case  of  simple  interest,  in 
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which  the  formula  reads  An  =  P-\-Pm  and  in  which  the  accumuUted 
interest  is  simply  Pm. 

The  difference  between  such  a  study  of  the  effect  produced  upon 
one  quantity  by  changes  in  another  and  the  mere  substitution  of 
numerical  values  will  be  apparent  from  these  examples. 

4.  Farmukts  of  pure  algebra. — Formulas  of  pure  algebra,  such  as 
that  for  (x+hy,  will  be  better  understood  and  appreciated  if  accom- 
panied by  a  discussion  of  the  maimer  in  which  chaxiges  in  h  cause 
changes  in  the  total  result.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  discussing 
such  concrete  realities  as  the  error  made  in  computing  the  area  of 
a  square  field  or  of  a  square  room  when  an  error  has  been  made  in 
measuring  the  side  of  the  square.  If  x  is  the  true  length  of  the  side, 
and  if  the  student  assumes  various  possible  values  for  the  error  h 
made  in  measuring  x,  he  will  have  a  situation  that  involves  some 
comprehension  of  the  functional  workings  of  the  formula  mentioned. 
The  same  formula  relates  to  such  problems  as  the  change  from  one 
entry  to  the  next  entry  in  a  table  of  squares. 

A  similar  situation,  and  a  very  important  one,  occurs  with  the  pure 
algebraic  formula  for  (x-l-a)(y-f6).  This  formula  may  be  said  to 
govern  the  question  of  the  keeping  of  significant  figures  in  finding  the 
product  xy.  For  if  a  and  b  represent  the  uncertainty  in  x  and  y, 
respectively,  the  uncertainty  in  the  product  is  given  by  this  formula. 
The  student  has  much  to  learn  on  this  score,  for  the  retention  of 
meaningless  figures  in  a  product  is  one  of  the  commonest  mistakes 
of  both  student  and  teacher  in  computational  work. 

Such  formulas  occur  throughout  algebra,  and  each  of  them  will 
be  illuminated  by  such  a  discussion.  The  formulas  for  arithmetic 
and  geometric  progression,  for  example,  should  be  studied  from  a 
functional  standpoint. 

5.  Tables. — ^The  uses  of  the  functional  idea  in  connection  widi 
numerical  computation  have  already  been  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  formula  for  a  product.  Work  which  appears  on  the  surface 
to  be  wholly  numerical  may  be  of  a  distinctly  functional  character. 
Thus  any  table,  e.  g.,  a  table  of  squares,  corresponds  to  or  is  con- 
structed from  a  functional  relation,  e.  g.,  for  a  table  of  squares, 
the  relation  y = x '.  The  differences  in  such  a  table  are  the  differences 
caused  by  changes  in  the  values  of  the  independent  variable.  Thus, 
the  differences  in  a  table  of  squares  are  precisely  the  differences 
between  x '  and  (x+h)^  for  various  values  of  x. 

6.  Oraphs. — ^The  functional  character  of  graphical  representations 
was  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  section.  Every  graph  is 
obviously  a  representation  of  a  functional  relationship  between  two 
or  more  quantities.  What  is  needed  is  only  to  draw  attention  to 
this  fact  and  to  study  each  graph  from  this  standpoint.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  that  functional 
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relations  xnay  be  studied  directly  by  means  of  graphs  without  the 
intervention  of  any  algebraic  formula.  Thus  such  a  graph  as  a  popu- 
lation curve,  or  a  curve  representing  wind  pressure,  obviously  repre- 
sents a  relationship  between  two  quantities,  but  there  is  no  known 
formula  in  either  case.  The  idea  that  the  three  concepts,  tables, 
graphs,  algebraic  formulas,  are  all  representations  of  the  same  kind 
of  connection  between  quantities,  and  that  we  may  start  in  some 
instances  with  any  of  the  three,  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
student's  mental  equipment,  and  to  his  control  over  the  quantities 
with  which  he  will  deal  in  his  daily  life. 

RELATIONSHIPS  IN  GEOMETRY. 

Thus  far  the  instances  mentioned  have  been  largely  algebraic, 
though  certain  mensuration  formtdas  of  geometry  have  been  men- 
tioned. While  the  mensuration  formulas  may  occur  to  one  first  as 
an  illustration  of  fimctional  concepts  in  geometry,  they  are  by  no 
means  the  earliest  relationships  that  occur  in  that  study. 

!•  Congruence. — Among  the  earliest  theorems  are  those  on  the  con- 
gruence of  triangles.  In  any  such  theorem,  the  parts  necessary  to 
establish  congruence  evidently  determine  completely  the  size  of  each 
other  part.  Thus,  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  of  a  triangle 
evidently  determine  the  length  of  the  third  side.  If  the  student 
clearly  gra3ps  this  fact,  the  meaning  of  this  case  of  congruence  will 
be  more  vivid  to  him,  and  he  will  be  prepared  for  its  important 
applications  in  surveying  and  in  trigonometry.  Even  if  he  never 
studies  those  subjects,  he  will  nevertheless  be  able  to  use  his  under- 
standing of  the  situation  in  any  practical  cases  in  which  the  angle 
between  two  fixed  rods  or  beams  is  to  be  fixed  or  is  to  be  determined, 
in  a  practical  situation  such  as  house  building.  Other  congruence 
theorems  throughout  geometry  may  well  be  treated  in  a  similar 
manner. 

2.  Inequalities. — In  the  theorems  regarding  inequalities,  the  func- 
tional quality  is  even  more  pronounced.  Thus,  if  two  triangles  have 
two  sides  of  one  equal  respectively  to  two  sides  of  the  other,  but  if 
the  included  angle  between  these  sides  in  the  one  triangle  is  greater 
than  the  corresponding  angle  in  the  other,  then  the  third  sides  of  the 
triangles  are  imequal  in  the  same  sense.  This  theorem  shows  that 
as  one  angle  grows,  the  side  opposite  it  grows,  if  the  other  sides 
remain  imchanged.  A  full  realization  of  the  fact  here  mentioned 
would  involve  a  real  grasp  of  the  functional  relation  between  the  angle 
and  the  side  opposite  it.  Thus,  if  the  angle  is  doubled,  will  the  side 
opposite  it  be  doubled  ?  Such  questions  arise  in  connection  with  all 
theorems  on  inequalities. 

3.  Variationa  in  figures . — A  great  assistance  to  the  imagination  is 
gained  in  certain  figures  by  imagining  variations  of  the  figure  through 
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all  intennediate  stages  from  one  case  to  another.  Thus,  the  angle 
between  two  lines  that  cut  a  circle  is  measured  by  a  proper  combina- 
tion of  the  two  arcs  cut  out  of  the  circle  by  the  two  lines.  As  the 
vertex  of  the  angle  passes  from  the  center  of  the  circle  to  the  cir- 
cuxnference  and  thence  to  the  outside  of  the  circle,  the  rule  changes, 
but  these  changes  may  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  entire  scheme  may 
be  grasped,  by  imagining  a  continuous  change  from  the  one  position 
to  the  other,  following  all  the  time  the  changes  in  the  intercepted 
arcs.  The  angle  between  a  secant  and  a  tangent  is  measured  in  a 
manner  that  can  best  be  grasped  by  another  such  continuous  motion, 
watching  the  changes  in  the  measuring  arcs  as  the  motion  occurs. 
Such  observations  are  essentially  functional  in  character,  for  they 
consist  in  careful  observations  of  the  relationships  between  the  angle 
to  be  measured  and  the  arcs  that  measure  it. 

4.  Motion. — The  preceding  discussion  of  variable  figures  leads  nat- 
urally to  a  discussion  of  actual  motion.  As  figures  move,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  relationships  between  the  quantities  involved 
may  change.  To  note  these  changes  is  to  study  the  functional  rela- 
tionships between  the  parts  of  the  figures.  Without  the  functional 
idea,  geometry  would  be  wholly  static.  The  study  of  fixed  figures 
should  not  be  the  sole  purpose  of  a  course  in  geometry,  for  the  uses  of 
geometry  are  not  wholly  on  static  figures.  Indeed,  in  all  machinery, 
the  geometric  figures  formed  are  in  continual  motion,  and  the  shapes 
of  the  figures  formed  by  the  moving  parts  change.  The  study  of 
motion  and  of  moving  forms,  the  dynamic  aspects  of  geometry, 
should  be  given  at  least  some  consideration.  Whenever  this  is  done, 
the  functional  relations  between  the  parts  become  of  prime  impor- 
tance. .  Thus  a  linkage  of  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  can  be  made 
more  nearly  rectangular  by  making  the  diagonals  more  nearly  equal, 
and  the  linkage  becomes  a  rectangle  if  the  diagonals  are  made  exactly 
equal.  This  principle  is  used  in  practice  in  making  a  rectangular 
framework  precisely  true. 

6.  Proportionality  theorems. — ^All  theorems  which  assert  that  certain 
quantities  are  in  proportion  to  certain  others,  are  obviously  functional 
in  character.  Thus  even  the  simplest  theorems  on  rectangles  assert 
that  the  area  of  a  rectangle  is  directly  proportional  to  its  height,  if 
the  base  is  fixed.  When  more  serious  theorems  are  reached,  such  as 
the  theorems  on  similar  triangles,  the  functional  ideas  involved  are 
worthy  of  considerable  attention.  That  this  is  eminently  true  will 
be  realized  by  all  to  whom  trigonometry  is  familiar,  for  the  trigo- 
nometric functions  are  nothing  but  the  ratios  of  the  sides  of  right 
triangles.  But  even  in  the  field  of  elementary  geometry  a  dear 
understanding  of  the  relation  between  the  areas  (and  volumiea)  of 
similar  figures  and  the  corresponding  linear  dimensions  is  of 
importance. 
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RELATIONSHIPS  IN  TRIGONOMETRY. 

The  existence  of  functional  relationships  in  trigonometry  is  evi- 
denced by  the  common  use  of  the  words  '^trigonometric  functions" 
to  describe  the  trigonometric  ratios.  Thus  the  sine  of  an  angle  is  a 
definite  ratio,  whose  value  depends  upon  and  is  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  angle  to  which  it  refers.  The  student  should  be  made  con- 
scious of  this  relationship  and  he  should  be  asked  such  questions  as 
the  following:  Does  the  sine  of  an  angle  increase  or  decrease  as  the 
angle  changes  from  zero  to  90^  ?  If  the  angle  is  doubled,  does  the 
sine  of  the  angle  double  ?  If  not,  is  the  sine  of  double  the  angle  more 
or  less  than  twice  the  sine  of  the  original  angle  ?  How  does  the  value 
of  the  sine  behave  as  the  angle  increases  from  90  to  180°  ?  From  180 
to  270''  ?  From  270  to  360°  ?  Similar  questions  may  be  asked  for 
the  cosine  and  for  the  tangent  of  an  angle. 

Such  questions  may  be  reinforced  by  the  use  of  figures  that  illus- 
trate the  points  in  question.  Thus  an  angle  twice  a  given  angle 
should  be  drawn,  and  its  sine  should  be  estimated  from  the  figure. 
A  central  angle  and  an  inscribed  angle  on  the  same  arc  may  be 
drawn  in  any  circle.  If  they  have  one  side  in  common,  the  relations 
between  their  sines  will  be  more  apparent.  Finally  the  relationships 
that  exist  may  be  made  vivid  by  actual  comparison  of  the  nimierical 
values  f oimd  from  the  trigonometric  tables. 

Not  only  in  these  first  fimctional  definitions,  however,  but  in  a 
variety  of  geometric  figures  throughout  trigonometry  do  functional 
relations  appear.  Thus  the  law  of  cosines  states  a  definite  relation- 
ship between  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  and  any  one  of  the  angles. 
How  will  the  angle  be  affected  by  increase  or  decrease  of  the  side  op- 
posite it,  if  the  other  two  sides  remain  fixed  ?  How  will  the  angle  be 
affected  by  an  increase  or  a  decrease  of  one  of  the  adjacent  sides,  if 
the  other  two  sides  remain  fixed  ?  Are  these  statements  still  true  if 
the  angle  in  question  is  obtuse  ? 

As  another  example,  the  height  of  a  tree,  or  the  height  of  a  building, 
may  be  determined  by  measuring  the  two  angles  of  elevation  from 
two  points  on  the  level  plain  in  a  straight  line  with  its  base.  A  for- 
mula for  the  height  (h)  in  terms  of  these  two  angles  (Ay  B)  and  the 
distance  {d)  between  the  points  of  observation,  may  be  easily  written 
down  (&  =  (2  sin  ^  sin  fl/sin  {A-B)).  Then  the  effect  upon  the 
height  of  changes  in  one  of  these  angles  may  be  discussed. 

In  a  similar  manner,  every  formula  that  is  given  or  derived  in  a 
course  on  trigonometry  may  be  discussed  with  profit  from  the  func- 
tional standpoint. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  great  rdle  which  the 
idea  of  functions  plays  in  the  life  of  the  world  about  us.     Even  when 
no  calculation  is  to  be  carried  out,  the  problems  of  real  life  frequently 
68867**— 21 6 
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involve  the  ability  to  think  correctly  about  the  natore  of  the  relation- 
ships which  exist  between  related  quantities.  Specific  mention  has 
been  made  already  of  this  type  of  problem  in  connection  with  interest 
on  money.  In  everyday  affairs,  such  as  the  filling  out  of  formulas 
for  fertilizers  or  for  feeds,  or  for  spraying  inixtiu*es  on  the  farm,  the 
similar  fiJling  out  of  recipes  for  cooking  (on  different  scales  from  that 
of  the  book  of  recipes),  or  the  proper  balancing  of  the  ration  in  the 
preparation  of  food,  many  persons  are  at  a  loss  on  account  oi  their 
lack  of  training  in  thinking  about  the  relations  between  quantities. 
Anoth^  such  instance  of  very  common  occurrence  in  real  life  is  in 
insurance.  Very  few  men  or  women  attempt  intelligently  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  and  the  fairness  of  premiums  on  life  insurance  and 
on  other  forms  of  insurance,  chiefly  because  they  can  not  readily 
grasp  the  relations  of  interest  and  of  chance  that  are  involved. 
These  relations  are  not  particularly  complicated  and  they  do  not  in- 
volve any  great  amount  of  calculation  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  and  of  the  fairness  of  the  rates.  Mechanics,  farm^^s,  mer- 
chants, housewives,  as  well  as  scientists,  and  engineers  have  to  do 
constantly  with  quantities  of  things,  and  the  quantities  with  which 
they  deal  are  related  to  other  quantities  in  ways  that  require  dear 
thinking  for  maximum  efficiency. 

One  element  that  should  not  be  neglected  is  the  occiuTence  of  such 
problems  in  public  questions  which  must  be  decided  by  the  votes  of 
the  whole  people.  The  tariff,  rates  of  postage  and  express,  freight 
rates,  regulation  of  insurance  rates,  income  taxes,  inheritance  taxes, 
and  many  other  public  questions  involve  relationships  between  quan- 
tities— ^for  example,  between  the  rate  of  income  taxation  and  the 
amount  of  the  income — that  require  habits  of  functional  thinking  for 
intelligent  decisions.  The  training  in  such  habits  of  thinking  is 
therefore  a  vital  element  toward  the  creation  of  good  citizenship. 

It  is  believed  that  transfer  of  training  does  operate  between  sudi 
topics  as  those  suggested  in  the  body  of  this  paper  and  those  just 
mentioned,  because  of  the  existence  of  such  identical  or  common 
elements,  whereas  the  transfer  of  the  training  given  by  courses  in 
mathematics  that  do  not  emphasize  f imctional  relationships  might  be 
questionable. 

While  this  account  of  the  functional  character  of  certain  topics  in 
geometry  and  in  algebra  makes  no  claim  to  being  exhaustive,  the 
topics  mentioned  will  suggest  others  of  like  character  to  the  thought- 
ful teacher.  It  is  hoped  that  sufficient  variety  has  been  mentioned 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  functional  ideas  throughout  elemen- 
tary algebra  and  geometry.  The  committee  feels  that  if  this  is 
recognized,  algebra  and  geometry  can  be  given  new  meaning  to  many- 
children,  and  that  all  students  will  be  better  able  to  control  the  actual 
relations  which  they  meet  in  their  own  lives. 
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^4.  Limitations  imposed  hy  the  committee  upon  its  work. — The  com- 
mittee feels  that  m  dealing  with  this  subject  it  should  explicitly 
recognize  certain  general  limitations,  as  follows: 

1.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  impose  the  phraseology  of  any 
definition,  although  the  committee  should  state  clearly  its  general 
views  as  to  the  meaning  of  disputed  terms. 

2.  No  eflFort  should  be  made  to  change  any  well-defined  current 
usage  imless  there  is  a  strong  reason  for  doing  so,  which  reason  is 
supported  by  the  best  authority,  and,  other  things  being  substantially 
equal,  the  terms  used  should  be  international.  This  principle  excludes 
the  use  of  all  individual  efforts  at  coining  new  terms  except  under 
circumstances  of  great  urgency.  The  individual  opinions  of  the 
members,  as  indeed  of  any  teacher  or  body  of  teachers,  should  have 
little  weight  in  comparison  with  general  usage  if  this  usage  is  definite. 
If  an  idea  has  to  be  expressed  so  often  in  elementary  mathematics 
that,  it  becomes  necessary  to  invent  a  single  term  or  symbol  for  the 
purpose,  this  invention  is  necessarily  the  work  of  an  individual;  but 
it  is  highly  desirable,  even  in  this  case,  that  it  should  receive  the 
sanction  of  wide  use  before  it  is  adopted  in  any  system  of  examina- 
tions. 

3.  On  account  of  the  large  number  of  terms  and  symbols  now  in 

use,  the  recommendations  to  be  made  will  necessarily  be  typical 

rather  than  exhaustive, 

L  GEOMETRY. 

5.  Undefined  term^, — ^The  committee  recommends  that  no  attempt 
be  made  to  define,  with  any  approach  to  precision,  terms  whose 
definitions  are  not  needed  as  parts  of  a  proof. 

Especially  is  it  recommended  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  define 
precisriy  such  terms  as  space,  nuignitvde,  point,  straight  line,  surface, 
plane,  direction,  distance,  and  solid,  although  the  significance  of  such 
terms  should  be  made  clear  by  informal  explanations  and  discussions. 

C.  Definite  usage  recommended. — It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  the  following  general  usage  is  desirable: 

1.  Circle  should  be  considered  as  the  curve;  but  where  no  ambi- 
guity arises,  the  word  ''circle"  may  be  used  to  refer  either  to  the 
curve  or  to  the  part  of  the  plane  inclosed  by  it. 

flnt  draft  of  this  chapter  was  prepared  by  a  subccnnmittee  ccmsistizig  of  David  Eugene  Smith 
W.  W.  Hart,  H.  E.  Hawkes,  E.  R.  Hedrick,  and  H.  E.  Slaught.    It  was  revised  by  the  national 
its  meeting  December  29  and  30, 1920. 
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2.  Polygon  (including  triangle,  square,  paraRdogram,  and  the  like) 
should  be  considered,  by  analogy  to  a  circle,  as  a  closed  broken  line; 
but  where  no  ambiguity  arises,  the  word  polygon  may  be  used  to 
refer  either  to  the  broken  line  or  to  the  part  of  the  plane  incloeed  by 
it.  Similarly,  segment  of  a  circle  should  be  defined  as  the  figure 
formed  by  a  chord  and  either  of  its  arcs. 

3.  Area  of  a  circle  should  be  defined  as  the  area  (numerical  measure) 
of  the  portion  of  the  plane  inclosed  by  the  circle.  Area  of  a  polygon 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

4.  Solids.  The  usage  above  recommended  with  respect  to  plane 
figures  is  also  recommended  with  respect  to  solids.  For  example, 
spJiere  should  be  regarded  as  a  surface,  its  volume  should  be  defined 
in  a  manner  siMilar  to  the  area  of  a  circle,  and  the  double  use  of  the 
word  should  be  allowed  where  no  ambiguity  arises.  A  similar  usage 
should  obtain  with  respect  to  such  terms  as  polyJiedron,  cone,  and 
cylinder. 

5.  Circumference  should  be  considered  as  the  length  (numerical 
measure)  of  the  circle  (line).  Similarly,  perimeter  should  be  defined 
as  the  length  of  the  broken  line  which  forms  a  polygon;  that  is,  as  the 
sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  sides. 

6.  Obtuse  angle  should  be  defined  as  an  angle  greater  than  a  right 
angle  and  less  than  a  straight  angle,  and  should  therefore  not  be 
defined  merely  as  an  angle  greater  than  a  right  angle. 

7.  The  term  right  triangle  should  be  preferred  to  "right-angled 
triangle,"  this  usage  being  now  so  standardized  in  this  country  that 
it  may  properly  be  continued  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  inter- 
national. Similarly  for  acute  triangle,  obtuse  triangle,  and  oUigue 
triangle. 

8.  Such  English  plurals  as  formvUas  and  polyhedrons  should  be 
used  in  place  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  plurals.  Such  unnecessary 
Latin  abbreviations  as  Q.  E.  D.  and  Q.  E.  F.  should  be  dropped. 

9.  The  definitions  of  axiom  and  postulate  vary  so  much  that  the 
committee  does  not  undertake  to  distinguish  between  them. 

/>.  Terms  made  general. — It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee that  the  modem  tendency  of  having  terms  made  as  general  as 
possible  should  be  followed.     For  example: 

1.  Isosceles  triangle  should  be  defined  as  a  triangle  having  two 
equal  sides.  There  should  be  no  limitation  to  two  and  only  two 
equal  sides. 

2.  Rectangle  should  be  considered  as  including  a  square  as  a  special 
case. 

3.  Parallelogram  should  be  considered  as  including  a  rectan^e, 
and  hence  a  square,  as  a  special  case. 

4.  Segment  should  be  used  to  designate  the  part  of  a  stra^ht  line 
included  between  two  of  its  points  as  well  as  the  figure  formed  by  an 
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arc  of  a  circle  and  its  chord,  this  being  the  usage  generally  recognized 
by  modem  writers. 

E,  Terms  to  be  abandoned. — It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
the  following  terms  are  not  of  enough  consequence  in  elementary 
mathematics  at  the  present  time  to  make  their  recognition  desirable 
in  examinations,  and  that  they  serve  chiefly  to  increase  the  technical 
vocabulary  to  the  point  of  being  burdensome  and  imnecessary: 

1.  Antecedent  and  consequent. 

2.  Third  proportional  And  fourth  proportional. 

3.  Equivalent.  An  unnecessary  substitute  for  the  more  precise 
expressions  ^* equal  in  area"  and  ** equal  in  volume/'  or  (where  no 
confusion  is  likely  to  arise)  for  the  single  word  *' equal." 

4.  Trapezium. 

6.  Scholium,  lemma,  oblong,  scalene  triangle,  sect,  perigon,  rhomboid 
(the  term  ''oblique  parallelogram"  being  sufficient),  and  reflex  angle 
(in  elementary  geometry). 

6.  Terms  like^^  angle,  whole  angle,  and  conjugate  angle  are  not  of 
enough  value  in  an  elementary  course  to  make  it  desirable  to  rec- 
ommend them. 

7.  Subtend,  a  word  which  has  no  longer  any  etjrmological  meaning 
to  most  students  and  teachers  of  geometry.  While  its  use  will 
naturally  continue  for  some  time  to  come,  teachers  may  safely  in- 
cline to  such  forms  as  the  following:  '*In  the  same  circle  equal  arcs 
have  equal  chords." 

8.  Homologous,  the  less  technical  term  ** corresponding"  being 
preferable. 

9.  Guided  by  principle  A2  and  its  interpretation,  the  committee 
advises  against  the  use  of  such  terms  as  the  following:  Angle-bi- 
sector, angle-sum,  consecutive  interior  angles,  supplementary  consec- 
utive exterior  angles,  quader  (for  rectangular  solid),  sect,  explement, 
transverse  angles. 

10.  It  is  unfortimate  that  it  still  seems  to  be  necessary  to  use  such 
a  term  as  paraUdepiped,  but  we  seem  to  have  no  satisfactory  substi- 
tute. For  rectangular  parallelepiped,  however,  the  use  of  rectan- 
gular solid  is  reconmiended.  If  the  terms  were  more  generally  used 
in  elementary  geometry  it  would  be  desirable  to  consider  carefully 
whether  better  ones  could  not  be  foimd  for  the  purposes  than  iso- 
perimetric,  apothem,  icosahedron,  and  dodecahedron. 

F.  Symbols  in  elementary  geometry. — It  should  be  recognized  that 
a  symbol  like  ±  is  merely  a  piece  of  shorthand  designed  to  afford 
an  easy  grasp  of  a  written  or  printed  statement.  Many  teachers 
and  a  few  writers  make  an  extreme  use  of  sjrmbols,  coining  new 
ones  to  meet  their  own  views  as  to  usefulness,  and  this  practice  is 
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naturally  open  to  objection.'  There  are,  however,  certain  symbols 
that  are  international  and  certain  others  of  which  the  meaning  is 
at  once  apparent  and  which  are  sufficiently  useful  and  generally 
enou^  recognized  to  be  recommended. 

For  example,  the  symbols  for  triangle,  Ai  and  circle,  O^  are  inter- 
national, although  used  more  ext^isively  in  the  United  States  than 
in  other  countries.  Their  use,  with  their  customary  jdurals,  is  rec- 
ommended. 

The  symbol  1,  generally  read  as  r^uresenting  the  single  word 
''perpendicular"  but  sometimes  as  standing  for  the  phrase  ''is  per- 
pendicular to/'  is  fairiy  international  and  the  meaning  is  apparent. 
Its  use  is  therefore  recommended.  On  account  of  such  a  phrase  as 
'Hhe  ±  AB,''  the  first  of  the  above  readings  is  likely  to  be  the  more 
widely  used,  but  in  either  case  there  is  no  chance  for  confusion. 

The  symbol  ||  for  '^paraUel"  or  "is  parallel  to"  is  fairly  interna- 
tional and  is  recommended. 

The  symbol  -  for  '^similar"  or  "is  similar  to"  is  international 
and  is  recommended. 

The  symbols  ^  and  ^  for  "congruent"  or  ''is  congruent  to" 
both  have  a  considerable  use  in  this  country.  The  committee  feels 
that  the  former,  which  is  fairly  international,  is  to  be  preferred 
because  it  is  the  more  distinctive  and  su^estive. 

The  symbol  L  for  "angle"  is,  because  of  its  simplicity,  coming 
to  be  generally  preferred  to  any  other  and  is  therefore  recommended. 

Since  the  following  terms  are  not  used  frequently  enough  to 
render  special  sjrmbols  of  any  particular  value,  the  world  has  not 
developed  any  that  have  general  acceptance,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  necessity  for  making  the  attempt:  Square,  rectangle,  parallelo- 
gram,   tnqpMBZoid,   quadrilateral,   semicircle. 

The  symbol  AB  iiyr  "arc  AB"  can  not  be  called  intemationai. 
While  the  value  of  the  symbol  ^  in  place  of  the  short  word  arc  is 
doubtful,  the  committee  sees  no  objection  to  its  use. 

The  symbol  .*.  for  "therefore"  has  a  value  that  is  generally  recog- 
nized, but  the  symbol  •.'  for  "since"  is  used  so  seldom  that  it  should 
be  abandoned. 

With  respect  to  the  lettering  of  figures,  the  committee  calls  atten- 
tion for  purposes  of  general  information  to  a  convenient  method, 
found  in  certain  European  and  in  some  American  textbooks,  of 
lettering  tariangles:  Capitals  represent  tiie  vertices,  correq[>onding 
small  letters  represent  opposite  sides,  corresponding  small  Greek 
letters  represent  angles,  and  the  primed  letters  represent  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  a  congruent  or  similar  triangle.     This  permits  of 

*  This  is  not  Intended  to  discourage  the  use  of  algebraic  methods  in  the  solution  of  such  geometric  prob- 
lems as  lend  themselves  readily  to  algebraic  treatment. 
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speaking  of  a  (alpha)  instead  of  "angle  A, "  and  of  ''small  a  "  instead 
of  BC.  The  plan  is  by  no  means  international  with  respect  to  the 
Greek  letters.  The  committee  is  prepared,  however,  to  recommend 
it  with  the  optional  use  of  the  Greek  forms. 

In  general,  it  is  reconunended  that  a  single  letter  be  used  to  des- 
ignate any  geometric  magnitude,  whenever  there  is  no  danger  of 
ambiguity.  The  use  of  numbers  alone  to  designate  magnitudes 
should  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  such  forms  Aj,  A„  ...  . 

With  respect  to  the  symbolism  for  limits,  the  committee  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  symbol  =^  is  a  local  one,  and  that  the 
symbol  — »  (for  "tends  to'O  is  both  international  and  expressive  and 
has  constantly  grown  in  favor  in  recent  years.  Although  the  subject 
of  limits  is  not  generally  treated  scientifically  in  the  secondary  school, 
the  idea  is  mentioned  in  geometry  and  a  symbol  may  occasionally 
be  needed. 

While  the  teacher  should  be  allowed  freedoi^  in  the  matter,  the 
committee  feels  that  it  is  desirable  to  discourage  the  use  of  such 
purely  local  symbols  as  the  following: 

=  for  ''equal  in  degrees,'' 

a%s  for  "  two  sides  and  an  angle  adjacent  to  one  of  them,"  and 

%a%  for  "two  sides  and  the  included  angle." 

Q.  Terms  not  standardized, — ^At  the  present  time  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient agreement  upon  which  to  base  recommendations  as  to  the  use 
of  the  term  ray  and  as  to  the  value  of  terms  like  coplanarj  coUinearj 
and  concurrent  in  elementary  work.  Many  terms,  similar  to  these, 
will  gradually  become  standardized  or  else  will  naturally  drop  out 
of  use. 

n.  ALGEBRA  AND  ARITHMETIC. 

H.  Terms  in  algebra. — 1.  With  respect  to  equations  the  committee 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  classification  according  to  degree 
is  comparatively  recent  and  that  this  probably  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  terminology  is  so  unsettled.  The  Anglo-American  custom 
of  designating  an  equation  of  the  first  degree  as  a  simple  equation  has 
never  been  satisfactory,  because  the  term  has  no  real  significance. 
The  most  nearly  international  terms  are  equation  of  the  first  degree 
(or  "first  degree  equation")  and  Zin^gr  equation.  The  latter  is  so 
brief  and  suggestive  that  it  should  be  generally  adopted. 

2.  The  term  quadratic  equation  (for  which  the  longer  term  "second 
degree  equation"  is  an  imnecessary  synonym,  although  occasionally 
a  convenient  one)  is  well  established.  The  terms  pure  quadratic  and 
affected  quadratic  signify  nothing  to  the  pupil  except  as  he  learns  the 
meaning  from  a  book,  and  the  committee  recommends  that  they  be 
dropped.  Terms  more  nearly  in  general  use  are  complete  quadratic 
and  incomplete  quadratic.     The  committee  feels,  however,  that  the 
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distinction  thus  denoted  is  not  of  much  importance  and  believes 
that  it  can  well  be  dispensed  with  in  elementary  instruction. 

3.  As  to  other  special  terms,  the  committee  recommends  aban- 
doning,  so  far  as  possible,  the  use  of  the  following:  Aggregation  for 
grouping;  vinculum  for  bar;  eoolviion  for  finding  roots,  as  a  general 
topic;  iTWolvtian  for  finding  powers;  extract  for  find  (a  root);  ahao- 
liUe.term  for  constant  term;  multiply  an  equationy  dear  of  fraetioney 
cancel  and  transpose^  at  least  until  the  significance  of  the  terms  is 
entirely  dear;  aliquot  part  (except  in  commercial  work). 

4.  llie  committee  also  advises  the  use  of  either  system  of  equations 
or  set  of  equations  instead  of  '^simultaneous  equations,"  in  such  an 
expression  as  ''solve  the  following  set  of  equations,"  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  at  present  no  well  established  definite  meaning  attaches 
to  the  term  "simultaneous." 

5.  The  term  simplify  should  not  be  used  in  cases  where  there  is 
possibihty  of  misimderstanding.  For  purposes  of  computation,  for 
example,  the  form  ^8  may  be  simpler  than  the  form  2V2^  and 
in  some  cases  it  may  be  better  to  express  Vi  *s  V0«75  instead  of 
jVsI  In  such  cases,  it  is  better  to  give  more  explicit  instructions 
than  to  use  the  misleading  term  "simplify." 

6.  The  committee  regrets  the  general  uncertainty  in  the  use  of 
the  word  surd,  but  it  sees  no  reasonable  chance  at  present  of  replacing 
it  by  a  more  definite  term.  It  recognizes  the  difficulty  generally 
met  by  young  pupils  in  distinguishing  between  coefficient  and  expo- 
ncTUf  hni  it  feels  that  it  is  undesirable  to  attempt  to  change  terms 
which  have  come  to  have  a  standardized  meaning  and  which  are 
reasonably  simple.  These  considerations  will  probably  lead  to  the 
retention  of  such  terms  as  rationalize,  extraneoxis  root,  characteristic, 
and  mantissa,  although  in  the  case  of  the  last  two  terms  "integral 
part"  and  "fractional  part"  (of  a  logarithm)  would  seem  to  be 
desirable  substitutes. 

7.  While  recognizing  the  motive  that  has  prompted  a  few  teachers 
to  speak  of  "positive  x"  instead  of  "plus  a;,"  and  "n^ative  y" 
instead  of  "minus  y,"  the  committee  feels  that  attempts  to  change 
general  usage  should  not  be  made  when  based  upon  trivial  grounds 
and  when  not  sanctioned  by  mathematicians  generally. 

7.  Symbols  in  algebra. — The  symbols  in  elementary  algebra  are 
now  so  well  standardized  as  to  require  but  few  comments  in  a  report 
of  this  kind.  The  committee  feels  that  it  is  desirable,  however,  to 
call  attention  to  the  following  details: 

1.  Owing  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  letter  x,  it  is  preferable  to  use 
the  center  dot  (a  raised  period)  for  multiplication  in  the  few  cases 
in  which  any  symbol  is  necessary.  For  example,  in  a  case  like 
1 .2«3*  •  •  (x—  1)  •x,  the  center  dot  is  preferable  to  the  symbol  X  ;  but 
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in  cases  like  2a  (x  — a)  no  symbol  is  necessary.  The  committee 
recognizes  tiiat  the  period  (as  in  aJb)  is  more  nearly  international 
than  the  center  dot  (as  in  a-&);  but  inasmuch  as  the  period  will 
continue  to  be  used  in  this  country  as  a  decimal  point,  it  is  likely 
to  cause  confusion,  to  elementary  pujHk  at  least,  to  attempt  to  use 
it  as  a  symbol  for  multiplication. 

2.  With  respect  to  division,  the  symbol  -^  is  purely  Anglo-American, 
the  symbol  :  serving  in  most  countries  for  division  as  well  as  ratio. 
Since  neither  sjrmbol  plays  any  part  in  business  life,  it  seems  proper 
to  consider  only  the  needs  of  algebra,  and  to  make  more  use  of  the 
fractional  form  and  (where  the  meaning  is  dear)  of  the  symbol  I, 
and  to  drop  the  symbol  -^  in  writing  algebraic  expressions. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  distinction  between  the  use  of  +  and  — 
as  symbols  of  operation  and  as  symbols  of  direction,  the  committee 
sees  no  reason  for  attempting  to  use  smaller  signs  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, such  an  attempt  never  having  received  international  recog- 
nition, and  the  need  of  two  sets  of  symbols  not  being  sufficient  to 
warrant  violating  international  usage  and  burdening  the  pupil  with 
this  additional  symbolism. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  distinction  between  the  symbols  ^  and  = 
as  representing  respectively  identity  and  equality,  the  committee 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  distinction  is  generally 
recognized,  the  consistent  use  of  the  symbols  is  rarely  seen  in  practice. 
The  committee  recommends  that  the  symbol  ^  be  not  employed  in 
examinations  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  identity.  The  teachefi 
however,  should  use  both  symbols  if  desired. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  root  sign,  V  >  the  conunittee  recognizes 
that  convenience  of  writing  assures  its  continued  use  in  many  cases 
instead,  of  the  fractional  exponent.  It  is  reconunended,  however, 
that  in  algebraic  work  involving  complicated  cases  the  fractional 
exponent  be  preferred.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
convention  is  quite  generally  accepted  that  the  symbol  V*^  (^  i^p- 
resenting  a  positive  number)  means  only  the  positive  square  root 
and  that  the  symbol  V^  means  only  the  principal  nth  root,  and 
simSariy  for  o^,  a'f\  The  reason  for  this  convention  is  apparent 
when  we  come  to  consider  tiie  value  of  V4  + V^-f- Vl^+ V25. 
This  convention  being  agreed  to,  it  is  improper  to  write  ar=  V^,  as 
the  complete  solution  of  a5*— 4  =  0,  but  the  result  should  appear  as 
aj=±V4.  Similarly,  it  is  not  in  accord  with  the  convention  to 
write  ^fi=  ±2j  the  conventional  form  bdng  ±^f4=  ±2;  and  for 
the  same  reasoii it  is  impossible  to  have  ■^(— 1)»=  —  1,  since  the  sym- 
bol refers  only  to  a  positive  root.  These  distinctions  are  not  matters 
to  be  settled  by  the  individual  opinion  of  a  teacher  or  a  local  group  of 
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teachers;  they  are  purely  matters  of  convention  as  to  notation,  and 
the  committee  simply  sets  forth,  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers,  this 
statement  as  to  what  the  convention  seems  to  be  among  the  leading 
writers  of  the  world  at  the  present  time. 

When  imaginaries  are  used,  the  symbol  i  should  be  employed 
instead  of  ^—l  except  possibly  in  the  first  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

7.  As  to  the  factorial  symbols  5!  and  |5,  torepresent5*4-3-2*  1,  the 
tendency  is  very  general  to  abandon  the  second  one,  probably  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  printing  it,  and  the  committee  so  recom- 
mends. This  question  is  not,  however,  of  much  importance  in  the 
general  courses  in  the  high  school. 

8.  With  respect  to  symbols  for  an  imknown  quantity  there  has 
been  a  noteworthy  change  within  a  few  years.  While  the  Cartesian 
use  of  X  and  y  will  doubtless  continue  for  two  general  unknowns, 
the  recognition  that  the  formula  is,  in  the  broad  use  of  the  term,  a 
central  feature  of  algebra  has  led  to  the  extended  use  of  the  initial 
letter.  This  is  simply  illustrated  in  the  direction  to  solve  for  r  the 
equation  A  =  tt*.  This  custom  is  now  international  and  should  be 
fidly  recognized  in  the  schools. 

9.  The  committee  advises  abandoning  the  double  colon (:  :)  in 
proportion,  and  the  symbol  a  in  variation,  both  of  these  symbols  being 
now  practically  obsolete. 

J.  Terms  and  symbols  in  arithmetic. — 1.  While  it  is  rarely  wise  to 
attempt  to  abandon  suddenly  the  use  of  words  that  are  well  estab- 
lished in  our  language,  the  committee  feels  called  upon  to  express 
r^;ret  that  we  stiU  require  very  yoimg  pupils,  often  in  the  primary 
grades,  to  use  such  terms  as  subtrahend^  addend,  minuend  and  multi- 
plicand. Teachers  themselves  rarely  imderstand  the  real  •  signifi- 
cance of  these  words,  nor  do  they  recognize  that  they  are  com- 
paratively modem  additions  to  what  used  to  be  a  much  simpler 
vocabularly  in  arithmetic.  The  conmiittee  recommends  that  such 
terms  be  used,  if  at  all,  only  after  the  sixth  grade. 

2.  Owing  to  the  uncertainty  attached  to  such  expressions  as 
*'to  three  decimal  places,"  *'to  thousandths,"  '^ correct  to  three 
decimal  places,"  '^ correct  to  the  nearest  thousandth,"  the  following 
usage  is  recommended:  When  used  to  specify  accuracy  in  computa- 
tion, the  four  expressions  should  be  r^arded  as  identical.  The 
expression  ''to  three  decimal  places"  or  '*to  thousandths"  may  be 
used  in  giving  directions  as  to  the  extent  of  a  computation.  It  then 
refers  to  a  result  carried  only  to  thousandths,  without  considering 
the  figure  of  ten-thousandths;  but  it  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible  because  it  is  open  to  misunderstanding.  As  to  the  term, 
'' significant  figure,"  it  should  be  noted  that  0  is  always  significant 
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exeept  when  used  before  a  decimal  fraction  to  indicate  the  absence 
of  int^ers  or,  in  general,  when  used  merely  to  locate  the  decimal 
point.  For  example,  the  zeros  nnderscored  in  the  following  are 
''s^nificant,"  while  the  others  are  not:  0.5,  9:50,  102,  30,200.  Fur^ 
ther,  the  number  2396,  if  expressed  correct  to  three  significant  figures, 
would  be  written  2400»'  It  should  be  noted  that  the  context  or  the 
way  in  which  a  number  has  been  obtained  is  sometimes  the  deter- 
mining factor  as  to  the  significance  of  a  0. 

3.  The  pupil  in  arithmetic  needs  to  see  the  work  in  the  form  in 
which  he  will  use  it  in  practical  life  outside  the  schoolroom.  His 
visualization  of  the  process  should  therefore  not  include  such  symbols 
as  + ,  — ,  X ,  -^ ,  which  are  helpful  only  in  writing  out  the  analysis  of 
a  problem  or  in  the  printed  statement  of  the  operation  to  be  performed. 
Because  of  these  facts  the  committee  recommends  that  only  slight 
use  be  made  of  these  symbols  in  the  written  work  of  the  pupil,  except 
in  the  analysis  of  problems.  It  recognizes,  however,  the  value  of 
such  symbols  in  printed  directions  and  in  these  analyses. 

m.  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

K.  General  observations. — The  committee  desires  also  to  record  its 
belief  in  two  or  three  general  observations. 

1.  It  is  very  desirable  to  bring  mathematical  writing  into  closer 
touch  with  good  usage  in  English  writing  in  general.  That  we  have 
failed  in  this  particular  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  comment  by 
teachers  of  mathematics  as  well  as  by  teachers  of  English.  This  is 
all  the  more  imf  ortunate  because  mathematics  may  be  and  should  be 
a  genuine  help  toward  the  acquisition  of  good  habits  in  the  spealdng 
and  writing  of  English.  Under  present  conditions,  with  a  style  that 
is  often  stilted  and  in  which  undue  compression  is  evident,  we  do  not 
offer  to  the  student  the  good  models  of  English  writing  of  which 
mathematics  is  capable,  nor  indeed  do  we  always  offer  good,  models 
of  thought  processes.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  teachers  encour- 
age the  use  of  a  kind  of  vulgar  mathematical  slang  when  they  allow 
such  words  as  'Han"  and  ''cos,''  for  tangent  and  cosine,  and  habitu- 
ally call  their  subject  by  the  title  "math." 

2.  In  the  same  general  spirit  the  committee  wishes  to  observe  that 
teachers  of  mathematics  and  writers  of  textbooks  seem  often  to  have 
gone  to  an  extreme  in  searching  for  technical  terms  and  for  new  sym- 
bols. The  committee  expresses  the  hope  that  mathematics  may 
retain,  as  far  as  possible,  a  Uterary  flavor.  It  seems  perfectly  feasible 
that  a  printed  discussion  should  strike  the  pupil  as  an  expression  of 
reasonable  ideas  in  terms  of  reasonable  English  forms.  The  fewer 
technical  terms  we  introduce,  the  less  is  the  subject  likely  to  give 

a  The  underscoring  of  significant  zeros  is  here  used  merely  to  make  dear  the  oommittee's  meaning. 
Tli«  device  is  not  recommended  for  general  adoption. 
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the  impression  of  being  difficult  and  a  mere  juggling  of  words  and 
symbols. 

3.  YHiile  recognizing  the  claims  of  euphony,  the  fact  that  a  word 
like  ''historic''  has  a  different  meaning  from  " historical '*  and  that 
confusion  may  occasionally  arise  if  ''arithmetic''  is  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive with  a  different  pronunciation  from  the  noun,  the  committee 
advises  that  such  forms  as  geometric  be  preferred  to  geometrical. 
This  is  already  done  in  such  terms  as  analytic  geometry  and  elliptic 
functions,  and  it  seems  proper  to  extend  the  custom  to  include  arUh- 
meticy  geometric,  graphic,  and  the  like. 

L.  Oeneral  recommendations, — In  view  of  the  desirabihty  of  a 
simplification  of  terms  used  in  elementary  instruction,  and  of  establish- 
ing international  usage  so  far  as  is  reasonable,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  subject  of  this  report  be  considered  by  a  committee 
to  be  appointed  by  Section  IV  of  the  next  International  Congress  of 
Mathematicians,  such  committee  to  contain  representatives  of  at  least 
the  recognized  international  languages  admitted  to  the  meetings. 

2.  The  committee  suggests  that  examining  bodies,  contributors  to 
mathematical  journals,  and  authors  of  textbooks  endeavor  to  follow 
the  general  principles  formulated  in  this  report. 
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Chapter  IX. — ^The  Present  Status  of  Disgiflinart  Values  in 
Education.    Bjr  Vevia  Blair. 

A  critical  survey  of  the  scientific  literature  relating  to  disciplinary 
values  and  the  transfer  of  training,  followed  by  an  attempt  to  for- 
mulate conclusions  warranted  by  the  results  of  investigations  and 
supported  by  leading  educationid  psychologists. 

Cdapter  X. — ^A  Critical  Study  of  the  Correlation  Method 
Applied  to  Grades.     By  A.  R.  Crathome. 

An  investigation  to  determine  the  serviceabihty  and  reliability  in 
educational  problems  of  the  theory  of  correlation  applied  to  grades. 
The  chapter  begins  with  a  nontechnical  description  of  the  theory  of 
correlation.  This  is  followed  by  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  scale  of 
values  for  the  correlation  coefficient  with  a  view  of  determining 
with  as  much  precision  as  possible  what  constitutes  ''high," 
"medium,"  or  ''low"  correlation.  Finally  the  theory  is  appUed  to 
all  the  studies  in  the  high-school  curriculum — with  some  significant 
results  as  to  the  educational  influence  of  certain  groups  of  subjects 
as  compared  with  other  groups. 

Chapter  XI. — Mathematical  Curricula  in  Foreign  Countries. 

By  J.  C.  Brown. 

A  brief  account  of  the  work  in  mathematics  offered  by  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  of  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan,  Roumania,  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland,  followed  by  a  general  summary  comparing 
conditions  in  the  United  States  with  those  in  the  countries  mentioned. 

Chapter    XII. — ^Experimental   Courses  in  Mathematics.    By 

Raleigh  Schorling. 

An  extensive  description  of  the  work  in  mathematics  given  in  14 
leading  experimental  schools  of  this  coimtry — giving  in  detail  the 
order  of  topics  and  the  time  devoted  to  each,  the  equipment  of  the 
schools,  the  cost  of  the  instruction,  etc. 
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Chapteb  XIII. — Standardized    Tests    in    Mathematics     fob 
Secondary  Schools.    By  C.  B.  Upton. 

A  description  of  various  standard  tests  in  arithmetic^  algebra,  and 
geometry,  and  a  discussion  of  their  use  in  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics. The  tests  considered  are  the  following:  The  Courtis 
arithmetic  tests,  the  Woody  arithmetic  scales,  the  Woody-McCall 
arithmetic  test,  the  Stone  reasoning  tests,  the  Courtis  standard  prac- 
tice tests  in  arithmetic,  the  Studebaker  practice  exercises  in  arith- 
metic, the  Rugg-Clark  practice  exercises  in  first-year  algebra,  the  Hotz 
first-year  algebra  scales,  the  Kelly  mathematical  values  test,  the 
Minnick  geometry  tests,  the  Rogers  prognostic  tests  of  mathematical 
abiUty,  and  others. 

Chapter  XIV. — ^The  Training  of  Teachers  of   Mathematics. 

By  R.  C.  Archibald. 

A  selection  from  the  results  of  an  extended  and  detailed  investiga- 
tion, covering  every  State  in  the  Union  and  all  the  larger  cities,  con- 
cerning present  conditions  regarding  the  training  of  teachers  of 
mathematics,  the  facilities  for  providing  such  training,  and  the. 
requirements  for  certification.  The  selection  is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  the  highest  standards  to  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  the  courses  of  study  for  the  training  of  teachers 
given  in  various  institutions.  The  chapter  also  includes  a  brief 
survey  of  conditions  in  certain  foreign  countries. 

Chapter    XV. — Certain    Questionnaire    Investigations.     By 
W.  F.  Downey,  A.  R.  Crathome,  Alfred  Davis,  and  others. 

These  investigations  relate  to  the  interests  of  high-school  pupils, 
change  of  mind  as  to  life  work  between  high  school  and  college,  the 
importance  of  mathematics,  etc. 

Chapter  XVI. — Bibuographt  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 
By  D.  E.  Smith  and  J.  A.  Foberg. 

This  bibliography  lists  all  the  articles  relating  to  mathematics 
that  have  appeared  since  1910  in  a  number  of  leading  educational 
periodicals,  and  gives  in  addition  to  author,  title,  and  place  of  publi- 
cation a  brief  summary  of  each  article. 
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Algebra,  elementary,  minor  and  major  college-entrance  requirements,  41-43;  grades 
seven,  eight,  and  nine,  19-21;  grades  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve,  30-31;  relation- 
ships, 54-57;  terms  and  symbols,  65-68. 

Arithmetic,  applications  to  business,  18;  terms  and  symbols,  68-69. 

Biography  Of  mathematics,  22-23. 

Calculus,  elementary,  32-33;  recommendations,  34-35. 

College-entrance  requirements,  36-46;  definition,  41-46. 
See  also  Algebra,  Geometry. 

Computation,  numerical,  23-24. 

Courses  of  study,  elective,  grades  ten,  eleven  and  twelve,  29-34;  '^general,"  10-12; 
high-school  movement,  12-13;  junior  high  school,  24;  optional  topics,  grades 
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36-37;  topics  to  be  omitted  or  postponed,  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  22-23; 
value  of  topics  as  preparation  for  elementary,  38-39.  See  also  Algebra,  Calculus, 
Geometry,  Trigonometry,  etc. 

Eight-four  plan,  school  organized,  25-26. 

Elective  courses,  29-33. 

Elementary  college  courses,  value  of  topics  as  preparation,  38-39. 

Elementary  mathematics,  terms  and  symbols,  61-70. 

Function  concept,  secondary  school  mathematics,  53-60. 

Geometry,  demonstrative,  21-22;  intuitive,  18-19;  relationships,  57-58;  terms  and 
symbols,  61-65;  work,  31-32. 

Geometry  (plane),  college  entrance  requirements,  43-46;  list  of  propositions,  47-51. 

Geometry,  plane  demonstrative,  29-30. 

Geometry,  solid,  list  of  propositions,  51-52. 

Grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  material,  17-26. 

History  of  mathematics,  22,  33. 

Instruction.    See  Mathematical  instruction.  • 
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National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements,  oflScers  and  members,  iv;  organ- 
ization and  purpose,  v-vi. 

Problems,  educational  utility,  23. 

Secondary  school  mathematics,  function  concept,  53-60. 

Statistics,  elementary,  32. 

Teachers,  standards,  14-15;  training,  13-15. 

Terms  and  symbols,  elementary  mathematics,  61-70. 

Trigonometry,  elementary,  32;  numerical,  21;  relationships,  59. 

Years  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  16-26. 

Years  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve,  27-35. 
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MUSIC  DEPARTMENTS  OF  LIBRARIES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Music  Teachers*  National  Association  committee  on  the  history  of  music 
and  libraries  presents  herewith  the  summaries  of  the  questionnaire  prepared  by 
the  committee  and  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of 'Education  in  1917-18.  This  is  the 
first  statement  to  show  the  condition  and  resources  of  the  music  sections  of 
public  and  school  libraries,  containing  5,000  volumes  or  over,  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  result  is  both  encouraging  and  discouraging.  It  is  encour- 
aging in  that  the  report  shows  a  fairly  wide  dissemination  of  considerable 
music  libraries  throughout  the  country,  with  some  collections  of  first  rank.  It 
is  encouraging  for  the  reason  that  many  more  libraries  report  increasing 
interest  in  the  music  departments,  in  comparison  to  the  number  where  music 
interest  is  stationary  or  decreasing.  It  is  encouraging  because  many  of  the 
librarians  who  report  small  collections  are  careful  to  note  that  the  reason 
therefor  is  recent  installation  of  the  section,  perhaps  even  the  youth  of  the 
library  itself,  or  lack  of  room  or  of  other  facilities. 

The  discouraging  feature  is  the  lack  of  interest  shown,  though  not  more  fre- 
quently than  might  be  expected,  by  librarians,  music  teachers,  and  music  lovers. 
One  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  committee  is  to  deal  with  this  matter,  and  now 
that  the  information  has  been  collated  prompt  steps  will  be  taken. 

The  Music  Teachers*  National  Association  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
then  president,  Mr.  J.  Lawrence  Erb,  in  1916.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  later 
activity  Mr.  O.  G.  Sonneck,  at  the  time  chief  of  the  music  division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  In  Washington,  read  a  paper  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  on  the  **  History  of  Music  in  America — ^A  Few  Suggestions,**  re- 
printed in  the  association's  Proceedings  for  1916,  pages  50-68 ;  and  he  contrib- 
uted to  The  Art  World  (1917,  June,  pp.  242-244)  an  article,  "  Music  In  Our 
Libraries,"  which  has  such  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  report  that 
parts  of  It  are  reprinted  In  these  pages  as  an  appendix.  In  the  months  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Sonneck  prepared  a  questionnaire,  which  was  sent  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  £klueation  to  2,849  libraries. 

The  answers  to  this  questionnaire  are  summarized  In  the  following  pages, 
with  such  comment  as  seems  appropriate  for  certain  special  cases.  This  stage 
of  the  committee's  work  now  being  complete,  It  remains  to  progress  along  other 
lines,  .such  as  an  Investigation  of  the  large  private  music  collections,  and 
efforts  to  promote  the  larger  encouragement  of  music  sections  by  both  libraries 
and  their  musical  patronage.  To  this  end  suggestive  lists  of  desirable  books 
and  music  may  be  prepared  and  made  available  for  interested  parties. 

Even  a  casual  Inspection  of  the  reports  received  from  the  libraries  Indicates 
two  Important  matters.  If  the  collection  of  music  or  books  on  music  Is  small 
and  Inadequate,  patronage  Is  almost  Invariably  small.  A  number  of  librarians 
reallsse  and  mention  this  fact  In  their  reports.  A  music  section  to  which  addi- 
tions are  constantly  being  made  seldom  falls  to  bring  patronage  In  gratifying 
proportion  to  the  accessions  of  musical  material.    The  second  outstanding  fact 
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is  that  a  librarian  who  is  patently  uninterested  in  a  music  section,  even  from  a 
nonpartisan  viewpoint,  as  some  reports  unfortunately  indicate,  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  be  an  aaset  to  the  community.  The  libraries,  large  or  small,  that 
promote  music  in  at  least  a  fair  and  impartial  way  thus  serve  a  considerable 
part  of  any  community  in  a  very  special  sense,  and  one  that  can  react  most 
desirably  upon  the  library  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  abundant 
opportunity  for  music  teachers,  students,  and  others  to  make  larger  use  of  the 
libraries  and  to  encourage  the  library  authorities  to  develop  the  music  section 
facilities. 

Some  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  reports  are  detailed  in  the  following 
account,  and  the  committee  hopes  that  the  information  thus  collated  will  be  of 
value  to  librarians  and  others.  Many  librarians  have  included  in  their  reports 
mention  of  certain  departments  or  activities  that  have  met  with  popular  ap- 
proval. Some  librarians,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  States,  seem  rather  shocked 
at  the  mention  of  player-piano  rolls  and  phonograph  records  as  library  propo- 
sitions, while  other  librarians  are  anxious  to  install  or  add  to  such  collections. 
Some  excellent  finding  lists,  large  and  small,  and  some  very  attractive  bulletins 
have  been  sent  as  evidence  of  interest  in  certain  libraries;  these  are  duly 
mentioned.  It  is  hoped  that  the  index  of  special  features  will  be  of  par- 
ticular  use  to  librarians  and  serious  music  students. 

William  Benbow,  Chairman, 

Waldo  S.  Pratt. 

O.  G.  Son  NECK. 

J.  Lawrence  Erb. 

Charles  N.  Boyd. 
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ALABAMA. 


Reports  have  been  received  from  seven  libraries,  six  of  which  have  less  than 
100  volumes  on  music,  and  the  seventh  225  volumes.  One  has  51  bound  volumes 
of  music,  one  1,543,  and  one  2,000  separate  pieces.  One  has  18  scores.  One 
library  is  now  spending  $80  annually  on  its  music  purchases,  from  a  special 
fund,  and  another  has  an  appropriation  of  $5.  Two  report  increasing  interest 
and  one  decrea&ng  interest  in  music.  Two  libraries  would  increase  the  music 
section,  and  one  believes  it  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  situation.  One  has  a 
piano  in  the  library. 

The  PubUc  Library  at  Birmingham  has  only  recently  instituted  a  music  sec- 
tion. It  has  225  books  on  music,  51  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  1,543  separate 
pieces,  in  manila  covers.  It  also  has  382  player-piano  rolls  for  circulation.  In- 
terest is  reported  increasing,  and  it  is  hoped  that  much  more  may  be  done  with 
music  in  the  future. 

ARIZONA. 

Of  the  four  libraries  reporting  music,  one  has  25  volumes,  two  100  each,  and 
one  200.  One  has  100  bound  volumes  of  music,  one  175,  and  one  1,000  separate 
pieces  of  music.  No  special  interest  is  indicated,  either  on  the  part  of  libraries 
or  the  public,  and  only  one  library  reports  a  desire  for  an  increased  music 
collection. 

ARKANSAS. 

Music  activity  in  Arkansas  libraries  seems  to  be  largely  represented  by  that 
department  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  at  Fayetteville.  This  institution  has 
made  a  speciality  of  providing  programs  of  phonograph  records,  each  program 
accompanied  by  a  nontechnical  "  talk,"  with  copious  notes  and  pictures.  These 
programs,  covering  a  wide  range  of  music,  are  intended  for  communities  other- 
wise deprived  of  music,  and  are  used  by  clubs  and  schools  all  over  the  State. 
The  programs  and  illustrative  remarks  have  been  largely  used  outside  the  State 
and  are  furnished  upon  request.  By  keeping  the  material  in  rapid  circulation, 
this  plan  is  accomplished  with  a  supply  of  300  records.  A  State  appropria- 
tion provides  annually  $300  for  music,  $75  for  books  on  music,  and  $100  for 
records.  Interest  is  increasing,  and  the  present  collection  of  25  books,  100 
bound  volumes,  and  100  separate  pieces  of  sheet  music  in  the  library  is  entirely 
inadequate  for  the  demand. 

Part  songs  and  chorus  works  are  furnished  other  schools  in  the  State,  and 
an  active  propaganda  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures  and  recitals,  in  addition 
to  the  above  plan. 

The  only  other  library  reporting  music  from  Arkansas  has  a  collection  of  25 
volumes  on  music,  and  evidently  slight  interest 
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Number  of  libraries  reporting— 

Items  reported. 

1-100 

12fr-4S0 

500- 

1,000 

1,100- 
1,500 

2,000 
and 
over. 

Not 
over 

noo. 

$135- 
8200 

$250- 
8500 

Over 
8500. 

Bookff  on  music. . . . 

20 
10 
1 
6 
11 
5 

16 
5 

2 

1 
1 

3 
7 
11 

2 

1 

1 
2 
2 

Bound  volumes  of  music 

1 

Separate  pieces 

1 

::::::::i::':"*: 

Scores 

nhaml>fr  music. .    . 

Acquisition  cost 

2 

8 
8 
2 
1 

4 

2 

i" 

2 
3 

3 

2 

1 

4 

Anrnwl  expense  for — 

Music.vrrr. 

Books  on  music 

1 

Rolls  and  records 

Library  fund  appropriation.. 

Ideal  appropriatlonr 

6 

1 

The  music  sections  of  the  45  California  libraries  reporting  Indicate  unusual 
Interest  In  and  attention  to  the  subject  Eight  persons  devote  their  entire  time 
as  music  librarians,  while  22  others  give  their  time  largely,  In  addition  to  the 
customary  help  of  the  library  staff.  Orchestral  scores  and  chamber  music 
are  found  in  an  unusual  number  of  libraries.  The  policy  of  the  libraries  seems 
to  be  influenced  about  equally  by  public  request  and  institutional  character. 
Gifts  of  library  material  are  proportionately  rare,  and  most  of  the  acquisitions 
are  by  purchase,  under  expert  guidance.  Four  libraries  report  opportunities  for 
serious  musical  study ;  21  libraries  use  special  bulletins,  newspaper,  and  other 
publicity;  8  report  an  annual  appropriation  for  music  department  use,  amount 
not  specified.  Other  annual  expenses  are  tabulated  herewith.  Seventeen  libra- 
ries report  Increasing  Interest  in  music,  four  stationary  interest,  and  one  de- 
creased interest  since  the  war.  Sixteen  libraries  favor  additional  outlay  for 
music  and  bool^,  believing  the  present  supply  inadequate,  while  four  libraries 
would  add  player  rolls  or  records.  In  11  cases  this  is  dictated  by  patrons'  wishes, 
and  in  five  cases  by  library  policy.  Pianos  are  available  in  three  libraries  and 
phonographs  in  four.  Fifteen  libraries  have  an  interlibrary  loan  system  for 
music,  and  two  furnish  "traveling"  libraries.  Two  have  lectures  (in  one  case 
weekly),  and  both  libraries  pay  for  these  lectures  or  recitals. 

The  Lo8  Angeles  City  School  Library  makes  a  specialty  of  music  and  musical 
literature  for  public-school  use  and  Issues  a  list  of  book  helps  in  biography,  opera 
stories,  and  kindergarten  songs  and  games;  2,500  teachers  draw  steadily  upon 
this  collection,  which  has  an  annual  appropriation  of  $200  for  hooka  on  music, 
records,  etc.  The  aim  is  to  supplement  the  classroom  work  in  music ;  to  this  end 
the  records  and  material  are  very  thoroughly  classified  and  listed  in  every  school 
building.*    The  plan  is  regarded  as  very  successful  and  satisfactory. 

The  Loa  Angeles  Puhlic  Library  has  2,388  books  on  music  in  its  main  library 
and  branches,  with  3,537  bound  volumes  of  music.  The  object  has  been  to  acquire 
a  well-balanced  collection,  without  specialties.  No  record  is  kept  of  users  of  the 
books  on  music,  but  23,833  scores  were  loaned  last  year.  The  allowance  this  year 
is  $300  for  music  and  $100  for  books  on  music. 

The  Loa  Angeles  Public  Library  has  made  an  Innovation  by  advertising  In  a 
local  music  magazine,  the  advertisements  being  cleverly  written  and  Inviting. 
The  monthly  bulletin  for  December,  1914,  describes  the  plans  and  operations  of 
the  music  department,  with  a  considerable  list  of  recent  additions.  The  sound- 
proof music  room,  with  player  pianos,  may  be  used  regularly  by  clubs  according 

>  A  long  list  of  pbonograph  records  is  ready  in  mimeographed  form. 
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to  appointment  Local  musical  afltelra  are  bulletined  In  advance,  with  mention 
of  material  in  the  library.  The  quarterly  bulletin  for  October,  1916,  prints  a  care- 
fully selected  list  of  books  about  music 

The  Oakland  Free  Library,  with  825  volumes  on  music  and  950  bound  vol- 
umes of  music,  has  also  about  7,500  copies  of  anthems  and  cantatas,  which 
are  circulated  to  church  choirs.  For  the  year  closing  June  30, 1917,  76  churches 
took  1,357  titles  and  24,331  copies  under  this  unique  arrangement.  A  separate 
booklet  gives  the  contents  and  rules  for  borrowing  material  from  this  collec- 
tion, known  as  the  Vesper  Collection  of  Church  Music,  from  its  founder,  Mr. 
O.  M.  Vesper.    A  89-page  list  of  this  music  was  published  In  1914. 

The  Chaffey  lAbrary,  at  Ontario,  has  120  books  on  music,  125  bound  vol- 
umes of  music,  and  100  records,  evidently  well  chosen.  A  special  bulletin  of 
this  material  Is  published  to  stimulate  high  school  and  general  Interest  In  this 
department. 

The  Pasadena  Public  Library  has  1,000  volumes  on  music  and  980  volumes 
of  bound  music.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  collection  of  piano 
music  and  operas.  The  library  reports  music  as  one  of  Its  most  popular 
departments.  * 

The  Pomona  PubUc  Library  tried  the  experiment  of  giving  each  music 
teacher  in  the  vicinity  a  list  of  musical  works  and  offered  to  keep  these  lists 
up  to  date,  byt  none  have  ever  been  returned  for  this  purpose. 

The  A.  K.  Smiley  PubUc  Library,  at  Redlands,  has  350  books  on  music  and 
600  bound  volumes  of  music,  particularly  strong  in  vocal  scores  of  operas;  70 
chamber  music  works  are  represented.  There  is  an  annual  appropriation  of 
|50  from  the  library  funds  for  the  music  department.  An  8-page  catalogue  of 
the  musical  material  was  published  in  December,  1913. 

The  California  State  Library,  at  Sacramento,  supplements  all  the  other 
libraries  of  the  State.  To  this  ea6  it  is  desired  to  build  up  a  fine  collection  of 
scores,  records,  and  player  rolls,  as  well  as  musical  literature,  and  to  loan  this 
through  the  other  libraries.  As  yet  the  musical  collections  are  not  large,  but 
plans  for  a  new  State  library  building  include  a  music  room,  and  by  the  time 
the  building  is  ready  it  is  hoped  the  collection  will  be  available.  Two  pam- 
phlets published  by  the  library  explain  the  county  free  library  system  now 
in  use  in  California. 

The  music  alcove  in  the  San  Diego  Public  Library  is  practically  a  new 
undertaking,  though  It  contains  1,500  books.  The  bound  volumes  of  piano 
music  are  arranged  according  to  periods  and  nationalities.  There  are  also 
special  collections  of  folk  song  and  church  music.  Annually  $100  is  taken  from 
the  book  fund  for  music  purchases ;  2,000  persons  now  use  the  music  collection 
annually,  and  the  Interest  is  increasing.  The  library  notes  the  use  of  the 
music  collection  by  music  teachers  and  appreciate  their  requests  and  helpful 
suggestions. 

The  San  Diego  High  School  Library  and  school  authorities  believe  in  stimu- 
lating intelligent  musical  appreciation  on  the  part  of  every  student,  and  em- 
phasize the  cultural  rather  than  the  technical  work.  The  high  school  has  an 
elaborate  four-year  course  in  musical  history',  and  after  the  first  year  the  study 
is  largely  by  assigned  reference  reading  instead  of  textbooks.  The  library  of 
250  books  on  music  and  400  records  is  largely  selected  in  accord  with  this  plan, 
and  is  patronized  by  an  average  of  25  scholars  for  every  day  in  the  school 
year.  There  Is  a  liberal  appropriation  for  books  and  records;  music  Is  not 
purchased  for  the  library. 

The  San  Francisco  Public  Library  has  a  music  room,  with  an  adjoining 
sound-proof  piano  room.  Two  attendants  devote  all  their  time  to  the  music 
collection,  which  includes  1,500  books  on  music,  2,124  bound  volumes  of  music, 
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and  2,000  uubound  pieces.  About  35  per  cent  of  the  music  books  are  in  German 
or  Italian.  The  collection  is  strong  in  piano  music  and  vocal  and  Instrumental 
scores  of  operas.  There  are  100  orchestral  scor^,  and  about  100  chamber  musk- 
works.  The  library  has  a  valuable  collection  of  Spanish  music,  and  many 
early  and  rare  editions.  About  $500  is  spent  annually  on  music,  and  about  $600 
on  books  on  music.  In  1915-16,  6,969  borrowers  used  the  music  collection,  and 
the  following  year  this  number  increased  to  9,259,  no  count  being  kept  of 
renders  who  do  not  take  books  out.  The  use  of  the  music  department,  as  com- 
pared with  the  entire  library,  was  2.84  per  c«it  for  1915-16  and  3.46  per  cent 
for  1916-17.  There  are  weekly  lectures,  as  a  university  extension  course,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  University  of  California.  The  department  is  brought  into 
touch  with  all  musical  events  in  the  city.  Programs  are  obtained  In  advance 
and  filed,  musical  magazines  are  Indexed,  and  articles  of  interest  to  readers 
of  the  department  are  clipped  from  the  daily  papers. 

COLORADO. 
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Of  the  14  Colorado  libraries  reporting  music  sections,  there  is  but  1  of  con- 
siderable size.  Three  r^>ort  stationary  interest  and  two  increasing  Interest 
Five  libraries  are  willing  to  add  to  the  list  of  books  on  music  and  three  to  the 
supply  of  music.  Player  pianos  and  phonographs  seem  to  have  no  place  in  Colo- 
rado libraries. 

The  Public  Library  of  Denver  has  a  collection  of  1^48  volumes  In  the  moslc 
department.  It  has  a  few  orchestral  scores  and  chamber  music  works,  but  re- 
gards the  collection  as  strongest  in  books  on  music,  song,  piano,  and  violin  col- 
lections; also  opera  and  oratorio  stories.  A  Denver  music  society  provides  a 
special  fund  from  which  purchases  are  made.  Unfortunately  no  provision  was 
made  in  the  library  building  for  a  sound-proof  music  room ;  and  as  the  musicians 
seem  to  prefer  personal  ownership  of  music,  the  library  patronage  drifts  mainly 
toward  books  on  music.  All  the  song  collections  are  indexed,  and  this  index  is 
perhaps  the  music  department's  most  valuable  asset  As  yet  the  index  is  not 
available  in  printed  form. 

CONNECTICUT. 
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As  will  be  noted  in  the  accompanying  table,  neither  the  size  of  the  music  sec- 
tions nor  their  appropriations  are  apt  to  be  large  in  this  State.  Only  4  libraries 
report  an  Increasing  Interest  in  music,  8  are  stationary,  and  34  make  no  obser- 
vation in  this  respect  Seven  libraries  would  add  to  the  present  collection  of 
music,  6  to  the  books  on  music;  the  ottiers  are  noncommittal.  In  the  matter 
of  ideal  annual  appropriation,  one  library  favors  $25,  one  $50  to  $75,  one  $100, 
and  one  $500. 

The  Hartford  PubUc  Library,  at  Hartford,  has  500  books  on  music,  about 
3,000  volumes  of  music,  and  some  30  each  of  orchestral  and  chamber  music 
scores.  Vocal  scores  of  operas,  songs,  piano  music,  four-hand  arrangements  of 
orchestral  works,  and  folk  songs  are  well  represented.  Local  concert  programs 
are  posted  on  the  music  room  bulletin  board.  About  $125  is  spent  annually 
for  music  and  $25  for  books  on  music.  The  average  number  of  actual  users  of 
the  music  collection  is  about  2,000  yearly,  and  the  demand  for  music  is  75  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  25  per  cent  for  books  on  music.  Therefore  the  library 
strongly  favors  tlie  purchase  of  music  in  preference  to  books. 

The  }few  Haven  Colon/y  Historical  Society,  at  New  Haven,  has  a  small  col- 
lection of  music  books.  Daniel  Read,  one  of  the  earlier  American  church  com- 
posers, was  a  resident  of  New  Haven,  and  some  of  his  book's  are  in  this  collec- 
tion. Including  one  or  more  manuscript  books  evidently  of  his  compilation. 

The  Free  Public  Library  of  'Sew  Haven  has  725  books  on  music  and  850 
bound  volumes  of  music.  The  plan  of  this  library  is  considerably  affected  by 
the  location  in  the  same  city  of  large  musical  collections  belonging  to  Yale 
University  and  professors  in  the  university  music  school,  all  of  which  are 
acce^ible  to  music  students.  The  resulting  policy  of  the  public  library  is  to  de- 
velop a  popular  rather  than  a  conservatory  collection  In  its  music  department, 
which  is  planned  for  general  use.  The  music  collection  is  relatively  strong  In 
vocal  scores  of  operas  and  oratorios  and  songa  Quarterly  bulletins  of  new  ac- 
cessions are  issued  in  addition  to  weekly  newspaper  notices.  Of  the  total  music 
department  circulation,  60  per  cent  is  of  music  and  40  per  cent  of  books  on  music. 

The  Yale  School  of  Religion  owns  the  church  music  library  of  the  late  Dr. 
Lowell  Mason,  containing  some  8,000  titles  In  700  volumes.  As  the  collection 
was  one  of  the  tlrst  of  Its  kind  In  this  country,  it  Is  of  peculiar  Interest.  At 
present  It  is  deposited  In  a  room  In  Wright  Hall,  but  the  expectation  Is  to  ulti- 
mately make  the  collection  accessible  to  students  in  the  Yale  Music  School. 

The  Yale  University  Library  has  a  music  room,  with  one  attendant,  previously 
trained  In  general  library  work.  There  are  2,200  books  on  music  and  1,800 
bound 'volumes  of  music;  40  per  cent  of  the  books  are  German,  6  per  cent 
French,  4  per  cent  Spanish,  Russian,  etc.  There  are  350  orchestral  scores  and 
40  of  chamber  music.  History,  folk  song,  and  early  American  music  are  the 
strongest  fields,  and  these  offer  some  attraction  for  research  workers.  The 
amount  spent  on  the  library  varies  greatly  from  year  to  year.  There  is  an 
income  of  $50  from  an  endowment  fund;  perhaps  the  average  annual  outlay 
is  $50  for  music  and  $150  for  books  on  music.  Interest  in  the  collection  is 
felt  to  be  stationary  and  not  equal  to  the  Interest  of  the  community  in  music ; 
a  strongly  expressed  desire  for  books  or  music  would  be  met.  The  collection 
is  kept  fairly  up  to  date  in  historical,  critical,  and  theoretical  works,  especially 
those  of  modern  French  and  German  authors. 

DELAWARE. 

The  only  considerable  music  library  reported  is  that  of  the  Wiltnington  Insti- 
tute, Free  lAbrary,  at  Wilmington.  It  has  350  books  on  music,  473  bound 
volumes  of  music,  and  1,000  separate  pieces  of  music,  and  this  is  considere»l 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  community. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  report  from  this  District  is  of  course  the 
music  division  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  functions  of  this  division  are, 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  report,  "national,  international,  and  incidentally 
local.  Its  ultimate  ambition  is  to  make  the  serious  study  of  music  and  the 
literature  of  music  so  comprehensively  easy  for  Americans  as  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  consulting  European  libraries  except  in  very  special  fields  of 
musical  erudition.  Since  the  reorganization  of  the  music  division  in  1902,  the 
principle  of  organic  development  has  been  adhered  to  consistently,  with  re- 
sults best  studied  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  1903 
to  1917,  from  Mr.  Sonneck's  articles,  and  others  as  follows  ** : 

Sonneck,  O.  G. 
•*  The  Music  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress." 
In  library  Journal,  1915,  vol.  40,  No.  8,  pp.  587-589. 
In  New  Music  Review,  1910,  v.  9,  pp.  74-78.  ' 

**Metftods,  Policies  and  Resources,**  in  M.  T.  N.  A.  Proceedings,  1908. 
pp.  200-287. 
Kinkeldey,  Otto. 

"American  Music  Catalogs.** 

In  Library  Journal,  1915,  v.  40,  No.  8,  pp.  574-578. 
Scholes,  Percy  A. 
"A  National  Storehouse  of  Knowledge.    A  Visit  to  the  Music  Section  of 
the   Library   of  Congress."     In   Mu9ic  Student,   London,   1916,   v.   8, 
pp.  322-324. 

The  following  statement  has  been  communicated  by  the  Librarian  of 
Congress : 

THE  MUSIC  DIVISION  OF  THE  UBRAKT  OF  CONGRESS.' 

The  music  division  was  organized  in  1897,  when  the  collections  consisted 
almost  solely  of  accumulated  copyright  deposits.  It  was  an  accumulation  of 
music  rather  than  a  collection,  and  certainly  did  not  merit  the  designation  of 
"  musical  library."  In  order  to  transform  it  into  one  worthy  of  such  a  name 
and  of  the  national  library  at  least  four  steps  were  necessary.  These  were  (1) 
a  survey  and  proper  organization  of  the  existing  collection,  (2)  the  deter- 
mination of  a  suitable  scheme  of  classification  and  of  a  workable  set  of 
cataloging  rules,  (8)  a  plan  of  development  that  would  be  systematic,  and  (4> 
the  application  of  systematic  effort  in  pursuance  of  this  plan  through  the 
acquisition  of  material.  A  decision  to  work  along  these  lines  was  reached 
in  1902,  and  for  15  years  was  most  ably  carried  out  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Mr.  O.  G.  Sonneck,  who  was  for  that  period  chief  of  the  division. 

Before  1902  the  chief  resources  of  the  music  division  were  the  cop3rriglit 
deposits.  Consequently  until  1902  the  collection,  generally  speaking,  repre- 
sented only  the  product  of  the  American  press,  either  as  original  compositions 
and  books  on  music  by  Americans  or  reprints  of  European  publications.  The 
collections  embraced  In  the  main  musical  products  of  the  American  press  from 
1819  on.  There  were,  of  course,  the  several  thousand  items  copyrighted  by 
European  music  publishers  between  1891  and  1902,  but  this  was  mostly  music 
by  present-day  composers.  Apart  from  this  there  were  some  old  English  song 
collections,  a  ftew  odds  and  ends  of  unknown  origin,  and  a  single  edition  of 
Beethoven*s  symphonies. 

To-day  the  music  division  has  good  or  excellent  working  collections  In  practi- 
cally every  field  that  has  so  far  come  within  the  sphere  of  concentrated  action, 
as,  for  Instance,  cantatas,  oratorios,  and  the  like.  The  collection  of  about 
20,000  librettos  Is  the  largest  In  existence.  The  published  works  of  new  com- 
posers who  have  "  arrived  "  have  been  collected  comprehensively ;  so  that  the 
library  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  place  where  a  thorough  study  of  the  works 
of  new  men  Is  likely  to  be  possible. 

The  collection  of  chamber  music  since  1800  Is  perhaps  excelled  only  by  that 
In  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin.     The  orchestra  scores  number  about  5,000 

>  Bftflcd  largely  on  articles  by  Mr.  O.  O.  Sonneck,  chief  of  the  music  division. 
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symphonies,  suites,  concertos,  and  the  lilce.  The  collection  of  vocal  scores  of 
operas  te  estimated  to  exceed  7.000.  Of  full  orchestral  scores  of  operas  there 
are  approximately  3,000,  including  some  500  special  transcripts  of  old  scores 
not  obtainable  from  dealers.  The  difficulties  confronting  every  collector  of  full 
scores  of  dramatic  music  are  manifold.  There  Is  the  great  and  sometime  pro- 
hibitive cost  of  opera  scores  and  the  fact  that  many  important  old  operas  were 
never  printed  and  are  preserved  only  In  a  few  libraries  in  autograph  or  con- 
temporary manuscript  copies.  Then  there  Is  the  stubborn  refusal  of  certain 
publishers  to  sell  their  operatic  scores  to  libraries  and  the  still  more  stubborn 
refusal  of  some  libraries  to  permit  the  copying  of  old  opera  scores. 

The  library  has  been  made  the  depository,  largely  by  gift,  of  hundreds  of 
the  autograph  scores  of  representative  musical  works  by  American  composers. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  collect  systematically  the  original  editions  of 
music  published  prior  to  1700,  as  reliance  has  been  placed  upon  the  ''Denk- 
mftler  "  and  other  historical  collections,  but  numerous  specimens  of  the  various 
editions  of  different  works  have  been  acquired.  Of  eighteenth  century  music 
the  Library  of  Congiess  has  a  collection  which  is  more  extensive  than  that  In 
most  European  libraries. 

The  music  division  does  not  aspire  to  become  a  museum  of  costly  relics.  It 
places  the  best  interests  of  the  scholar  above  everything  else.  The  acquisition 
of  such  things  as  medieval  missals  and  collections  of  musicians*  portraits  has 
been  deferred,  partly  with  a  possible  en  bloc  purchase  In  view. 

The  library  alms  to  have  a  reasonably  comprehensive  collection  of  material 
bearing  in  any  way  on  music  In  America  and  more  particularly  on  American 
music  The  national  libraries  of  Europe  have  but  a  slight  interest  In  American 
music  and  music  in  America,  excepting  as  American  composers'  methods  or 
conditions  have  become  or  will  become  of  international  interest  In  the  Library 
of  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  while  American  music  is  deemed  to  be  of 
paramount  importance,  yet  it  collects  the  musical  product  of  Europe  very  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  European  libraries  do.  The  aim  here  is  to  make  the 
collection  of  music  and  books  on  music  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  relieve 
ultimately  the  American  scholar  of  the  necessity  of  consulting  European  libra- 
ries, except  for  research  not  bearing  directly  or  indirectly  on  music  in  America 
as  a  reflex  of  music  In  Europe. 

On  July  1,  1918,  the  music  division  contained  822,009  volumes,  pamphlets, 
and  pieces,  housed  on  metallic  shelving  in  one  large  room  and  the  cellar  imme- 
diately below.  Three  additional  rooms  are  used  for  administrative  purposes 
and  for  the  catalogues.  Material  is  classified  on  the  shelves  according  to 
subject  and  not  by  size  or  by  date  of  accession.  Sheet  music,  as  well  as  the 
bound  volumes,  is  shelved  vertically.  The  sheet  music  Is  kept  in  pamphlet 
boxes  of  a  convenient  size.  The  collection  Is  catalogued  on  cards  and  the  cata- 
logue is  divided  into  three  groups  corresponding  with  the  scheme  of  classifl- 
eatlon:  Music  (M),  Literature  of  Music  (ML),  and  Instruction  and  Study 
(MT).  The  catalogue  of  music  is  again  subdivided  into  a  composer,  a  class  or 
subject,  and  the  title  index.  For  the  literature  of  music  and  instruction  and 
study,  the  dictionary  form  of  catalogue  Is  used.  There  are  separate  Indexes 
of  early  Americana  and  the  articles  in  periodicals.  Special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  this  periodical  index. 

The  class  of  literature,  the  histories  of  music  and  biographies  of  musicians, 
the  psychology  and  philosophy  of  music,  as  well  as  essays  on  musical  topics, 
are  particularly  well  represented.  For  Instance,  about  one-third  of  all  the  books 
on  music  published  before  the  year  1800  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  The  number  of  current  as  well  as  older  periodicals  is  quite  ex- 
tensive. Nearly  all  the  American  periodicals  are  represented,  although  a  few 
of  the  older  ones,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are 
noticeable  by  their  absence. 

Under  Instruction  and  Study  are  classed  not  only  the  general  theoretical 
works  and  methods  but  instructional  editions  of  musical  compositions,  teach- 
ing pieces,  and  school  readers.  The  most  complete  of  all  the  classes  under  this 
heading  are  harmony,  counterpoint,  orchestration,  singing  and  voice  culture,  and 
analytical  guides  to  operas  and  orchestra  music.  These  have  been  acquired 
principally  through  copyright  channels,  except  In  the  case  of  rare  and  old  edi- 
tions (before  1800)  which  have  been  purchased. 

Nine  attendants  give  their  entire  time  to  this  collection.  There  are  34,994 
books  on  music,  including  about  20,000  librettos,  but  exclusive  of  several 
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thousand  books  on  the  theory  of  music  classified  with  Musical  Instruction  and 
Study. 

Of  books  on  music  proper  printed  before  the  year  1800  there  are  not  less  than 
1,500,  about  one-third  of  all  such  books  known — a  fair  illustration  of  the  music 
division  as  a  treasure  house  of  musical  rarities. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  volumes  or  pieces  of  music  the  library 
contains.  There  are  741,265  volumes  and  pieces  of  music,  exclusive  of  many 
thousjinds  classified  with  Musical  Instruction  and  Study,  such  as  etudes,  teach 
ing  pieces,  etc.  There  are  about  5,000  rolls  for  player  pianos,  but  no  phonograph 
records. 

The  majority  of  the  books  on  music  are  in  foreign  languages,  but  the  Library 
of  Congress  possesses  the  majority  of  those  printed  in  English,  if  of  any  value. 
Possibly  one-seventh  of  the  music  was  pub1ishe«l  outside  the  United  States,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  all  music  published  and  copyrighted  in  the  United 
States  comes  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  averaging  about  25,000  acce^ions 
yearly.  Foreign  editions  are  purchased  in  Europe.  While  the  library  is  strong 
in  every  field  of  collection,  as  compared  with  other  libraries,  and  while  it  contains 
innumerable  costly  and  rare  scores  of  European  music,  old  and  new,  it  is  still 
preponderantly  strong  in  American  music,  by  virtue  of  the  copyright  act.  and 
in  early  American  music  also,  by  virtue  of  purchase. 

There  are,  perhaps,  10,000  orchestral  scores,  of  operas,  symphonies,  concertos, 
etc.,  and  at  least  5,000  or  more  chamber  music  works.  Preference  is  always 
shown  for  the  acquisition  of  works  in  their  original  form.  If  arrangements 
are  purchased,  those  for  piano,  two  hands,  are  preferred. 

The  policy  governing  the  collection  has  been  that  of  a  National  Librar>'. 
There  have  been  gifts,  notably  of  about  1,000  autograph  compositions  of  Ameri- 
can composers;  the  sum  of  approximately  $150,000  has  be^i  expended  on  the 
purchase  of  music  and  books  on  music;  finally,  the  value  of  music  and  books 
on  music  acquired  through  copyright  easily  exceeds  the  sum  spent  for  the 
purchased  material. 

The  annual  expense  for  purchased  music  and  books  on  music  varies  according 
to  opportunity.  The  minimum  allowance  for  music  Is  $5,000  annually,  but  in 
one  year  more  than  $10,000  has  been  spent  for  music.  More  than  $5,000  has 
been  spent  in  one  year  for  books  on  nmsic.  No  allowance  Is  made  for  player- 
piano  rolls  or  phonograph  records. 

Interest  in  this  library  appears  to  be  about  uniform  from  year  to  year. 
In  1916-17  there  were  about  3,500  readers;  15,324  volumes  and  pieces  of  music 
were  used,  and  6,750  books  on  music.  Readers  have  the  use  of  a  piano  in  the 
library.  The  Interlibrary  loan  system  Is  used  without  geographical  restric- 
tions. "  Traveling  "  libraries  are  not  furnished.  I-.ectures  and  lecture  recitals 
by  volunteers  are  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Reading  Room  for  the 
Blind. 

Of  course,  this  library  Is  primarily  a  reference  library.  It  has  no  branches. 
The  sum,  $10,000,  Is  counted  a  reasonable  annual  expenditure,  and  no  preference 
for  either  line  Is  shown  In  the  purchase  of  music  or  of  books  on  music.  The 
library  is  planned  on  a  national  scale,  and  the  fact  that  It  has  been  brought  to 
such  an  attainment  should  be  a  source  of  Immense  satisfaction  to  every 
American  who  is  Interested  In  such  matters. 

T7^  Public  Library  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  plans  for  the  opening 
of  a  fine  arts  division,  which  have  been  deferred  on  account  of  the  losses  In 
personnel  due  to  the  war.  The  music  collection  will  form  part  of  this  division 
when  it  Is  opened,  and  It  Is  expected  that  the  already  healthy  growth  of  this 
department  will  then  be  largely  Increased.  At  present  the  collection  numbers 
1,300  books  on  music,  with  1300  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  comparatively 
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llttie  sheet  music.  About  225  orchestral  scores,  mostly  acquired  by  gift,  and 
about  80  chamber  music  works  are  listed.  There  Is  a  good  collection  of  songs, 
and  the  library  is  strong  in  two  and  four  hand  piano  arrangements.  At  one  time 
the  library  had  a  small  collection  of  music  rolls,  but  the  plan  had  to  be  given  up. 
Whether  It  will  be  revived  or  not  can  not  be  said  at  present.  Because  of  the 
proximity  of  the  Library  of  Congress  the  Public  Library  does  not  cater  to  the 
research  student,  but  the  historical  collection  does  afford  opportunity  for  in- 
tensive study.  Of  the  total  library  use,  music  amounts  to  3  per  cent  and  books 
on  music  1  per  cent 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  LIBRABT  OF  CONGRESS. 

Classification:  Class  M,  Music;  Class  ML,  Literature  of  music;  Class  MT, 
Music  Instruction.  Adopted  1902.  1917  (revised).  157  p.  25i*".  Paper,  10c. 
4-21982. 

Dbauatic  Music.  Dramatic  music,  catalogue  of  full  scores ;  comp.  by  O.  6.  T. 
Souneck,  Chief,  Division  of  Music.    1908.    170  p.    25^*".    Qoth.  40c.    8-35001. 

Early  Music.  Catalogue  of  early  books  on  music.  (Before  18(X))  ;  by  Julia  Greg- 
ory, Catalogue  Division.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  O.  G.  T.  Sonneck, 
Ch!ef,  Division  of  Music.    1913.    312  p.    25i*».    Qoth,  60c.    12-35008. 

Foster  Catalogue.  Catalogue  of  first  editions  of  Stephen  C.  Foster.  (1826- 
1804.)  By  Walter  R.  Whlttiesey  and  O.  G.  T.  Sonneck,  Chief,  Music  Division, 
1915.    79  p.    25^".    Cloth.  40c.    14-30011. 

MacDowell  Catalogue.  Catalogue  of  first  editions  of  Edward  MacDowell 
(1861-1908).  By  O.  G.  Sonneck,  Chief,  Division  of  Music.  1917.  89  p.  25^'". 
Cloth,  40c.    17-26002. 

Opera  Librettos.  Catalogue  of  opera  librettos.  Printed  before  1800.  Prepared 
by  O.  G.  T.  Sonneck,  Chief,  Division  of  Music.  2  v.  1914.  1674  p.  251*'". 
Cloth,  $2  per  set    ia-35009. 

Orchestral  Music.  Catalogue  of  orchestral  music.  Part  I,  scores ;  comp.  under 
the  direction  of  O.  G.  T.  Sonneck,  Chief,  Division  of  Music.  1912.  663  p. 
251*".    Cloth,  $1.    11-35001. 

Star-Spanoled  Banner.*  Report  on  the  "Star-spangled  banner,"  "  Hail  Colum- 
bia," "America,"  "  Yankee  Doodle" ;  comp.  by  O.  G.  T.  Sonneck,  Chlet  Divi- 
sion of  Music.    1909.    255  p.    Plates.    251*".    Cloth.  85o.    9-35010. 

Thli  publication  resulted  from  a  request  for  information  on  the  historical  evolution  of 
the  songs  and  their  music.  The  report  has  been  printed  in  order  to  preserve  the  material 
in  convenient  and  critical  form  for  future  reference,  and  facsimiles  have  been  included 
to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  text.  It  Is  not  for  free  distribution,  but  sold  only  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  OfDce. 

Revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  chapter  on  the  "  Report  on  the  Star- 
spangled  banner "  issued  In  1909.  1914.  115  p.  Plates.  251*".  Cloth,  85c. 
ia-36008. 

FLORIDA. 


Items  reported. 

Number  of  libraries  reporting— 
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300 

400 
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Books  on  music 
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Bound  volumes  of  music 

Separate  pieces 
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Player-piano  roffls 

1 

1 

Scores!^. T 

1 



Annual  exptnse  for  musk: 

1 

12 

Annual  appropriation  ^ , .  ^ 

1 

>  One  Includes  both  music  and  books  on  music. 

The  summarlEed  report  for  the  four  libraries  replying  Indicates  comparatively 
small  attention  to  the  music  d^artments.     Two  libraries  report  increasing 
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interest,  and  three  believe  their  present  musical  facilities  inadequate  for  tiie 
needs  of  the  respective  communities. 

GEORGIA. 

Five  reports  from  (Georgia  indicate  almost  total  stagnation  in  musical  library 
activities.  Not  one  of  the  five  libraries  has  over  25  books  on  music,  while  one 
has  25  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  25  phonograph  records  are  reported  by 
one  library ;  no  sheet  music  is  reported  at  alL  The  single  annual  appropriation 
is  $5  at  one  library,  for  books  on  music. 

IDAHO. 

At  the  LetoUton  State  Normal  School  Library  there  are  150  books  on  music 
and  48  separate  pieces  of  music,  with  GO  player-piano  rolls  and  150  phonograph 
records.  The  collection  is  planned  with  a  view  to  its  use  in  the  school,  and 
about  $50  is  spent  annually  for  books  on  music  and  $10  for  rolls  and  records. 
Records  are  sent  out  as  "  traveling  "  libraries.  Two  recitals  a  year  are  given 
under  library  auspices. 

The  Idaho  Free  Traveling  Library,  located  at  Boise,  sends  out  special  cases 
of  books  on  music,  but  has  no  special  music  department 

ILLINOIS. 


lUms  report«d. 

Number  of  libraries  reporting— 
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Ideal  ftpproprlatioo.'.'.      

* 

1 

i*         il 

1 

1 

>  Includes  books  on  music  and  bound  volumes  of  music. 

In  Illinois  58  libraries  report  music  departments,  and  the  average  size  of  the 
collections  \a  al)ove  that  reported  by  most  States.  There  are  several  large  col- 
lections and  a  number  of  special  features,  as  listed  below :  Eighteen  libraries  use 
special  bulletins  or  newspaper  notice  of  new  accessions,  U  report  increasing 
interest,  14  stationary,  and  1  a  decrease  since  the  war.  Only  4  libraries  believe 
their  collections  commensurate  with  the  community's  interest  in  music,  12 
would  add  to  the  music  itself,  19  to  books  on  music,  and  1  library  is  anxious 
to  increase  its  supply  of  orchestral  scores. 

The  Cairo  Public  Library  is  one  of  the  smaller  collections,  but  the  material 
seems  to  be  much  used,  and  the  interest,  both  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the 
library  force,  above  the  average.    It  is  hoped  tliat  funds  will  presently  be  pro- 
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▼Wed  for  the  addition  of  sheet  music,  rolls,  and  records  to  the  present  collec- 
tion of  bonnd  volumes. 

The  Chicago  Public  Library  has  a  room  devoted  to  music  only,  entirely  sepa- 
rate from  hooks  on  music.  The  2,000  bound  volumes  of  music  and  8,500  separate 
pieces  are  in  charge  of  a  librarian  who  devotes  her  entire  time  to  this  work. 
There  are  now  6,120  registered  borrowers  of  music,  and  the  collection  is  deemed 
inadequate  for  the  demand.  The  library  carries  no  orchestral  scores,  but  has 
numerous  arrangements  of  orchestral  works  and  800  scores  (with  parts)  of 
chamber  music,  "Popular  home  music"  is  the  strong  field  in  the  collection, 
along  with  songs,  vocal  scores  of  operas,  and  chamber  music.  The  selection  of 
music  Is  dictated  by  the  library's  policy  and  expert  advice,  and  the  material 
is  acquired  by  purchase,  $7,500  having  been  spent  to  date,  with  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $500  for  music;  $100  of  this  comes  from  an  endowment  fund, 
and  $2,500  is  considered  an  Ideal  annual  sum  for  the  purchase  of  both  books 
on  music  and  music  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  library.  There  are  no  musical 
instruments  in  the  library,  though  one  of  the  42  branches  has  had  a  gift  of 
500  music  rolls. 

By  agreement,  the  John  Crerar  Library,  of  Chicago,  leaves  music  to  the  field 
of  the  Newberry  Library.  The  Crerar  Library,  however,  collects  books  on  the 
manufacture  and  history  of  musical  instruments  and  on  the  theory  of  musical 
sound. 

The  Netoberry  Library,  of  Chicago,  has  12,829  volumes  and  pamphlets  listed 
under  music.  Each  individual  work  is  counted  as  one,  not  by  collective  bindings. 
There  are  220  orchestral  scores  and  33  chamber  music  works.  There  is  a  col- 
lection (not  recent)  of  about  4,000  volumes  on  hymnology,  and  the  private 
library  of  the  late  Theodore  Thomas  is  also  found  here.  The  general  collection 
is  strong  In  operas,  complete  works  of  composers,  older  works  on  theory,  hym- 
nology, and  church  music.  Gifts  are  comparatively  rare;  purchases  are  made 
in  accordance  with  the  library  policy.  Opportunity  for  musical  research  is 
afforded  In  the  way  of  critical  editions  of  compositions,  complete  works  of  com- 
posers, minute  differences  of  edition  In  hymn  books,  full  scores  of  operas,  and 
unindexed  clippings  relating  to  concerts.  The  annual  expenditure  is  $450  for 
books  on  music.  Owing  to  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  library,  which  resulted 
in  specializing  on  literature  and  history,  and  the  transfer  of  a  large  amount  of 
duplicate  music  to  the  circulation  facilities  of  the  CJhicago  Public  Library,  the 
collections  of  the  Newberry  Library  (reference  only)  show  a  decreased  use  in 
recent  years.  The  number  of  volumes  used  in  1917  was  3,263.  Though  the  pres' 
ent  policy  precludes  large  purchases  of  books  on  music,  the  expenditure  last 
year  in  this  line  was  about  3  per  cent  of  the  total  outlay  for  book  acquisition,  and 
the  library  still  favors  the  addition  of  full  scores  and  books  on  music.  Special 
collections  acquired  by  the  library,  in  addition  to  the  Theodore  Thomas  library, 
are  those  of  Count  Resse  (Florence),  Lob  and  Fuchs  ((Chicago),  and  Main  (New 
York). 

The  VirgMa  Library  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  in  Chicago,  is 
speially  strong  in  church  music  and  hymnology.  The  collection,  largely  ac- 
quired by  gift,  includes  1,000  books  on  music  and  750  bound  volumes  of  music. 

The  Evanaion  Public  Library  has  2,000  volumes  on  and  of  music,  807  separate 
pieces  of  music,  and  652  player-piano  rolls.  There  is  the  rather  unusual  provi- 
sion that  readers  are  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  usual  number  of  books  on  a  card, 
two  books  on  music,  two  volumes  of  printed  music,  and  two  pianola  rolls.  The 
strong  feature  of  this  library  is  its  collection  of  vocal  scores  of  operas.  It  has  38 
diamber  music  works  and  purchases  not  only  piano  music  for  two  or  four  hands, 
70206*— 22 3 
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bat  also  two-piano  moaic  Od  the  music  department  $2fi00  has  tluia  far  been 
spent,  and  there  is  an  annual  income  from  an  endowment  fund  of  9a22J50  for 
music  department  purchases.  The  interest  is  increasing,  and  last  year  1,600 
persons  used  the  music  collection ;  the  relative  order  of  use  being  books  on  music, 
music,  and  music  rolls.  Readers  have  the  use  of  a  piano  and  player-piano  in  the 
library. 

The  printed  catalogue  of  the  Coe  Music  Collection  and  other  musical  literature 
in  the  Evanston  Public  Library  is  a  book  of  126  pages,  dated  1916,  and  is  valu- 
able as  one  of  the  latest  and  most  complete  lists  of  its  Und. 

Two  squares  from  the  Evanston  Public  Library  is  the  school  of  music  of 
Narthioestem  UniverHty,  and  here  again  is  an  erampte  of  sensible  cooperation 
in  library  matters.  As  the  public  library  is  well  suited  for  general  use,  the 
university  library  spec'alizes.  It  has  450  books  on  music  and  25  bound  volumes 
of  music,  with  thousands  of  unbound  pieces  which  are  regarded  as  part  of 
the  teaching  equipment  There  are  about  200  orchestral  scores,  with  many 
piano  arrangementB  for  two  and  four  hands.  The  need  of  a  chamber  musie 
collection  is  obviated  by  a  large  collection  owned  by  a  member  of  the  faculty. 
The  strong  point  of  the  library  is  new  publications.  There  are  no  gifts, 
everything  being  purchased  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  library  and 
faculty  advice.  An  ai^ropriation  from  library  funds  permits  the  annual 
outlay  of  $400  for  music  and  $100  for  books  on  music 

The  Peoria  Public  Library  published  a  56-page  list  of  music  and  books  on 
music  and  musicians  in  March,  1915.  It  summarizes  690  books  on  music  and 
960  bound  volumes  of  music,  selected  with  a  view  to  general  use. 

The  Rockford  PubUc  Library  has  600  books  on  music  and  150  bound  volumes 
of  music,  all  acquired  by  purchase.  It  has  a  special  card  index  to  all  song 
collections,  to  which  the  patrons  are  partial.  About  $75  a  year  is  spent  on  the 
music  department,  which  seems  to  satisfy  the  local  demand. 

The  library  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  at  Urbana,  has  600  books  on  music 
and  4.215  volumes  and  cardboard-bound  pieces  of  music  There  are  about  100 
orchestral  scores,  and  this  number  is  increased  yearly.  There  are  also  100 
chamber  music  works.  The  specialties  are  organ  music,  books  on  music,  piano 
and  string  Instrument  music.  Practically  all  of  this  library  has  been  ac- 
quired by  purchase,  and  about  $8,000  has  been  spent  thus  far,  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for  the  library  being  $400.  There  is  opportunity  for  intensive 
study  of  organ  music,  history  of  music,  and  the  classic  cantata  field.  About 
2,000  persons  use  the  library  each  year,  but  since  no  publicity  means  are  used 
the  public  is  not  acquainted  with  the  scope  and  size  of  the  music  collection. 
The  policy  of  the  library  is  to  add  both  books  and  music  in  larger  measure 
than  in  the  past.  Music  rolls  are  used  only  in  the  school  proper,  not  in  the 
library. 

INDIANA. 
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In  Indiana  the  music  library  situation  appears  to  be  in  a  healthy  and  encour- 
aging condition ;  41  libraries  report  music  sections  and  13  of  these  believe  their 
music  facilities  should  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  communities; 
14  libraries  report  increasing  interest  in  music,  7  stationary,  and  1  decreasing. 
There  are  few  large  collections  of  music  in  these  libraries,  but  a  good  distribu- 
tion of  material.  Pianos  and  phonographs  are  more  frequently  found  in  libra- 
ries here  than  in  most  Eastern  States.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  Indiana  libraries 
use  some  special  means  of  announcing  accessions,  and  in  general  there  is  a 
refreshing  spirit  about  the  reports. 

The  Gary  PubUo  Library  has  an  unusual  number  of  player-piano  rolls,  14OO. 
For  these,  the  100  books  on  music  and  the  150  bound  volumes  of  music,  the 
average  number  of  users  in  a  year  is  11,000.  There  is  a  piano  and  player-piano 
in  the  library,  and  a  phonograph  is  borrowed  for  special  use.  Lecture  recitals 
are  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  library,  and  at  least  the  expenses  of  the 
speakers  are  paid.  The  first  list  of  roll  titles,  comprising  over  500  selections, 
was  published  in  a  bulletin  of  August,  1915. 

At  Muncie  an  upbuilding  of  the  music  section  in  the  public  library  is  in 
progress.  Each  month  a  few  new  books  on  music  and  of  music  are  added  and 
some  publicity  given  in  the  newspapers.  As  soon  as  funds  and  space  will  per- 
mit band  and  orchestra  music,  records,  and  rolls  will  be  added.  Five  musical 
periodicals  are  on  the  subscription  list  for  this  year. 

At  Princeton  the  interest  of  two  teachers  of  music  in  the  schools  is  noted  at 
the  Public  Library.  The  collection  of  books  about  music  numbers  75,  fUrly 
well  selected. 

The  music  library  at  8i.  Meinrad  Abbey,  St  Meinrad,  contains  150  books  on 
music,  700  bound  volumes  of  music,  1^00  separate  pieces,  200  player-piano 
rolls,  and  300  records,  only  used  by  those  living  in  the  institution.  Especial 
attention  has  been  given  to  works  on  the  Gregorian  chant.  Frequent  concerts 
and  phonograph  programs  are  given,  with  explanatory  lectures. 

The  Public  Library  at  South  Bend  works  with  the  teachers  of  the  city  and 
with  the  various  associations  In  music  study,  furnishing  books,  making  bibli- 
ographies, assisting  in  program  making,  speaking  before  assemblies,  and  gen- 
erally showing  that  the  library  Is  willing  to  cooperate.  The  result  is  a  steadily 
increasing  Interest  in  the  music  section,  and  it  is  hoped  that  both  facilities  and 
the  collection  Itself  may  soon  be  largely  developed. 

The  Public  Library  at  Tipton  has  monthly  lectures  and  lecture  recitals,  and 
some  Sunday  afternoon  muslcales,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  local  music 
dub.  Some  lecturers  are  paid.  There  are  100  volumes  each  of  books  on  music 
and  bound  music  and  25  phonograph  records. 


IOWA. 
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Items  reported.                 , 

Number  of  Instltot&ons  reporting— 
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In  Iowa  general  music  library  conditions  strongly  resemble  those  in  Indiana ; 
45  libraries  report  music  sections,  and  13  of  these  say  interest  is  increasing, 
7  stationary,  but  none  re];>ort  a  decrease.  Bulletins  and  special  notices  of 
accessions  are  frequently  used.  The  ideal  annual  appropriations  for  music 
section  purposes  are  set  high,  only  one  at  $35,  two  at  $100,  two  at  $500,  one 
at  $700,  one  at  $2,000,  and  one  at  $6,000. 

The  library  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Davenport,  does  not 
contain  a  music  department,  but  does  have  some  musical  t)ooks.  In  its  fairly 
large  anthropological  and  ethnological  collection  there  is  considerable  mate- 
rial on  primitive  music  and  the  music  of  primitive  peoples,  with  some  corre- 
sponding instruments.  Some  material  for  students  might  also  be  found  In  the 
historical  collections. 

Annually  6,000  people  use  the  library  of  the  Orinnell  College  school  of  music, 
at  Grinnell.  This  collection  has  2T5  books  on  music,  85  bound  volumes  of 
music,  6,900  separate  pieces  of  music  in  the  circulating  section,  and  a  large 
supply  of  choir  and  oratorio  music  for  college  use.  There  are  45  rolls  and 
50  records,  with  60  orchestral  scores  and  120  chamber  music  works.  The 
I)ollcy  has  been  to  develop  a  working  collection  In  all  departments  for  college 
and  music  students;  therefore  the  collection  is  strongest  in  musical  literature 
and  piano  music.  The  annual  expense  is  about  $200  for  music,  $45  for  books 
on  music,  $35  for  records,  and  $10  for  rolls;  and  there  is  a  desire  to  increase 
the  last  two  Items.  There  is  an  effort  to  have  the  complete  works  of  classical 
composers.  The  extension  of  the  use  of  the  library  to  other  communities  is 
limited  by  financial  necessity,  but  the  library  will  be  glad  to  coo];>erate  in  any 
means  which  may  be  devised  to  assist  in  such  extension  of  this  work. 

The  Public  Library  at  Sioum  City  was  resiKmsible  for  three  years  for  a  series 
of  Sunday  afternoon  concerts,  held  during  the  winter  months  at  the  library. 
The  past  season  a  municipal  orchestra  was  organized,  and  the  Sunday  after- 
noon concert  work  is  carried  on  by  this  organization  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

The  loica  College  for  the  Blind,  at  Yinton,  has  300  pieces  of  music  in  New 
York  point,  and  500  pieces  in  staff  notation,  with  80  books  on  music  Music 
is  sent  out  to  former  studenta 

KANSAS. 
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In  Kansas  not  one  of  the  27  libraries  reporting  mentions  a  player  piano  or  a 
roll,  though  phonographs  and  records  are  fairly  common.  The  average  size  of 
the  collections  of  books  on  music  is  fair.  Six  libraries  report  Increasing  in- 
terest, one  stationary ;  the  others  are  noncommittal,  though  seven  libraries  be- 
lieve their  present  collections  of  music  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  the  library  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  at  Lawrence,  one  librarian  gives 
her  time  largely  to  the  collection  of  400  books  on  music,  500  bound  volumes  of 
music,  and  50  separate  pieces ;  500  Victrola  records  are  kept  in  a  separate  col- 
lection. The  purchase  of  orchestral  scores  is  Just  beginning,  20  being  acquired 
to  date,  with  50  chamber  music  worka  The  policy  has  been  to  provide  reference 
works  for  students ;  therefore  the  strong  fields  of  the  library  are  the  literature 
of  music,  folk  songs,  songs  and  vocal  scores  of  operas.  The  collection  to  date 
lias  cost  $2,500;  there  is  an  annual  appropriation  of  $300  from  the  library 
funds,  of  which  $200  is  used  for  music  and  $100  for  books  on  music.  There  is 
an  additional  annual  expense  of  $100  for  records.  The  library  believes  that 
$750  could  well  be  spent  yearly  on  the  music  and  books  to  meet  the  demand. 
Thirteen  sets  of  music  records,  each  accompanied  by  a  typewritten  talk  on  some 
phase  of  music,  are  sent  out  as  traveling  libraries ;  288  of  these  programs  were 
given  in  1916-17.  The  printed  circular  of  this  plan  has  the  title  **  More  and  bet- 
ter music  for  Kansas."  Public-school  music  is  receiving  special  attention. 
Books  and  music  are  loaned  to  high  schools  and  clubs  requesting  such  service. 

The  Free  Public  Library  at  Salina  notes  the  fact  that  the  public  is  Just  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  music  section.  It  is  hoped  that  a  good 
line  of  phonograph  records  may  soon  be  installed  for  circulation. 

The  Kansas  State  Normal  School  Library,  at  Emporia,  has  about  1,000  books 
on  music  and  300  bound  volumes  of  music.  No  fixed  amount  is  appropriated 
annually  for  music,  but  $150  is  regarded  as  the  ideal  annual  sum  to  meet  the 
needs.  Interest  is  increasing,  and  there  are  four  calls  for  books  on  music  to 
one  for  music.   Traveling  libraries  are  furnished. 

KENTUCKY. 

Of  the  7  libraries  in  Kentucky  reporting  music  sections  6  are  below  75 
volumes  of  books  on  music  or  bound  volumes  of  music.  The  seventh  is  the 
Free  Public  Library  at  LouisviUe,  where  the  music  department  seems  to  receive 
special  attention.  Its  contents  are  set  forth  in  an  attractive  booklet  of  74 
pages,  fully  and  elaborately  classified.  The  collection  includes  a  total  of  4,000 
volumes  on  and  of  music  and  of  unbound  pieces,  evidently  well  chosen  for 
general  use  and  without  emphasis  of  special  departments.  There  are  good 
collections  of  operatic  vocal  scores,  children's  songs,  some  two-piano  music,  quite 
a  list  of  modem  orchestral  scores,  music  by  Kentucky  composers,  and  some 
books  for  the  blind.  The  entire  plan  might  well  be  taken  as  an  example  of  suc- 
cessful choice  and  management  Music  is  circulated  on  regular  library  cards, 
so  it  does  not  figure  as  a  separate  item ;  5,741  books  on  and  of  music  were  bor- 
rowed  last  year.  There  is  a  loan  system  with  other  libraries,  and  the  public 
library  works  actively  with  the  University  of  Louisville  and  the  Louisville 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Mention  is  made  of  the  aid  and  advice  of  musicians 
and  music  lovers  in  the  city. 

LOUISIANA. 

Three  of  the  four  Louisiana  libraries  reporting  a  music  section  have  consider- 
able departments,  and  each  of  the  three  reports  increasing  interest. 

The  New  Orleans  Public  Library  aims  to  provide  only  for  the  general  music 
lover.    It  has  800  books  on  music  and  338  bound  volumes  of  music ;  no  s^mrate 
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pieces,  rollB,  or  records;  $75  annually  is  eq^^ent  on  tbe  mnsie  department,  bnt 
the  library  regards  $300  as  the  ideal  sum  for  this  pnrpose.  Three  books  on 
music  are  borrowed  to  one  Tolume  of  bound  music.  The  library  keeps  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  music  teachers'  association  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Howard  Memorial  Library  of  New  Orleans  specializes  on  music  by  local 
composers  or  printed  in  New  Orleans,  and  has  510  separate  pieces  in  this  dass  as 
a  part  of  its  general  collection  of  Louisiana  literature.  In  addlticHi  there  are 
In  the  music  alcove  228  books  on  music  and  20  bound  volumes  of  music  This 
is  a  reference  library  of  50,000  volumes,  and  the  preference  of  the  patrons  is 
decidedly  In  favor  of  the  books  on  music,  for  which  the  sum  of  $20  is  siient 
annually. 

At  the  H,  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College  the  library  has  500  books  on 
music,  600  bound  volumes  of  music,  850  separate  pieces,  244  rolls,  and  25 
records.  This  library  has  only  been  in  existence  eight  years.  It  regards  the 
collection  as  well  balanced,  with  perhaps  some  emphasis  on  piano,  organ,  and 
vocal  music,  and  biography.  Two  thousand  dollars  has  been  spent  on  the  collec- 
tion, and  there  is  an  annual  music  departmeht  appri^riation  of  $200  from  library 
funda 

MAINE. 
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' 

1 

In  Maine  a  general  spirit  of  caution  seems  to  pervade  music  section  expenses, 
as  will  be  noted  from  the  attached  table.  None  of  the  25  libraries  reporting 
music  sections  are  exclusively  reference  libraries,  though  5  are  l)oth  reference 
and  circulating.  Three  report  increasing  interest,  3  stationary,  while  17  make 
no  comment 

The  Public  Library  at  Auburn  has  a  comparatively  new  music  section, 
acquired  partly  by  gift  and  partly  by  purchase.  Without  making  a  specialty  of 
music,  certain  privileges  are  allowed  music  borrowers  upon  occasion,  and  trav- 
eling libraries  are  furnished  upon  request  of  rural  schools. 

The  Bowdoin  College  Library,  at  Brunswick,  collects  musical  settings  of  Long- 
fellow's words,  and  at  present  has  nearly  1,000  such  titles.  Courses  in  music 
have  only  been  instituted  in  the  college  during  the  past  six  years,  during  whl<^ 
time  the  bulk  of  the  music  collection  has  been  acquired* 
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There  are  now  190  books  on  music,  200  bound  volumes  of  music,  about  1,100 
8^)arate  pieces,  25  player-piano  rolls,  over  300  records,  and  26  orchestral  rec- 
ords in  the  library.  These  have  been  selected  to  further  the  college  music 
courses,  and  the  annual  expense  for  this  material  is  now  about  $226. 

MARYLAND. 
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In  Maryland  at  least  two  of  the  eight  libraries  reporting  music  departments 
have  important  collections.  Three  are  reference  libraries  and  four  are  circu- 
lating or  circulating  and  reference.  Increasing  interest  is  reported  by  two, 
and  decreasing  Interest  by  one.  Few  figures  as  to  cost  or  music  department 
appropriations  are  given. 

The  library  of  the  Peabody  Institute  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  is  separate  from 
that  of  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music.  The  former  has  1,500  books  on 
music  and  400  bound  volumes  of  music,  with  800  orchestral  scores.  It  affords 
facilities  for  serious  study  in  the  history  of  music  and  musical  literature. 
The  average  number  of  persons  using  this  reference  library  annually  is  1,000» 
of  whom  90  per  cent  use  the  books  on  music. 

The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  of  Baltimore  has  about  1,000  boolss  on  music^ 
1,800  bound  volumes  of 'music,  60  orchestral  scores,  and  500  chamber  music 
works.  The  strong  points  are  the  collections  of  vocal  and  piano  music,  which 
afford  material  for  serious  study.  On  music  $75  is  spent  annually  and  $100 
on  books  about  music,  mostly  from  library  funds  proper.  Ck)ncerts  are  given 
at  the  branch  libraries,  of  which  there  are  18.  About  50  lectures  or  lecture 
recitals,  with  unpaid  lecturers,  are  given  annually  under  library  auspices. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Number  of  libraries  reporting— 
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3 

1 
1 

3 
3 

InaddiUontofoUow- 

Fcr  music 

For   books   on 
music 

4 
1 
1 

2 
3 
1 

1 

1 

I 

For    TcUs    and 
racoitls 

Appropriaiiom. 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i" 

1 

i 

1 

From  endowment.  . 

1 

From  special  funds. . 

1 

1 

The  above  does  not  include  the  library  of  Harvard  University,  one  of  the 
Important  music  libraries  of  the  United  States,  which  failed  to  answer  the 
questionnaire. 

In  1918,  Massachusetts  reported  343  libraries  with  5,000  volumes  or  over, 
somewhat  over  one-hlnth  of  the  total  of  such  libraries  In  the  United  States, 
and  exceeding  New  York  with  Its  326  libraries  of  this  size.  Of  these  Massachu- 
setts libraries,  142  report  music  sections,  of  sizes  tabulated  herewith.  As  usual 
In  eastern  as  compared  with  western  libraries,  player-piano  and  phonograph 
material  is  sparsely  represented;  25  libraries  report  Increasing  Interest  in 
music,  16  stationary,  and  only  1  decreasing.  Many  special  features  are  noted 
in  the  following  accounts  of  Individual  libraries. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  Is  widely  known  for  the  possession  of  the  Allen  A. 
Brown  collection,  which  supplements  the  general  music  collection  of  the  library. 
The  *' music  room*'  now  contains  15,000  books  on  music,  and  26,000  bound 
volumes  of  music.  Two  librarians  give  their  entire  time,  and  a  third  part  time 
to  the  musical  collection. 

Neither  rolls  nor  records  find  place  In  this  library.  There  are  now  4,000 
orchestral  scores  listed.  Scores  of  Important  works  are*  purchased  wh^iever 
possible.  In  preference  to  pianoforte  arrangements.  Chamber  music  works  are 
represented  to  the  number  of  950.  While  the  collection  Is  Intended  to  be 
as  complete  as  possible,  It  Is  specially  strong  In  opera  scores,  part  songs, 
orchestral  music,  and  the  history  of  music,  particularly  of  Boston.  The  catalogue 
of  the  Allen  A.  Brown  collection  Is  published  In  four  volumes.  About  $500 
is  now  spent  annually  on  music ;  the  expense  of  books  on  music  Is  not  available 
as  a  separate  Item.  Last  year  21,000  persons  used  the  music  collection,  and 
the  Interest  Is  Increasing.  The  Inter-library  loan  system  Is  used,  but  traveling 
libraries  are  not  furnished.  Six  lectures  or  lecture-recitals  are  given  annually, 
with  no  fees  for  the  lecturers. 

The  story  of  the  Allen  A.  Brown  collection  Lb  told  by  Miss  Barbara  Duncan 
in  an  entertaining  article  In  The  Library  Journal  for  August,  1915.  From 
this  source  may  be  gleaned  the  following  statements:  The  scores  contain 
Innumerable  programs,  newspaper  dippings,  portraits,  etc.,  relating  to  the 
particular  works.  A  set  of  volumes.  Indexed,  contain  programs,  newspaper 
criticisms,  personal  notices  of  musicians,  and  all  matters  of  musical  Interest  in 
Boston  during  the  past  50  years.  A  similar  system  has  been  followed  for  Items 
of  general  musical  Interest    The  collection  of  autograph  scores  has  not  be«i 
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generally  followed,  although  the  American  composers  Paine,  Buck,  Ck)nverse, 
Foote,  Chadwick,  and  Gilbert  are  so  represented.  The  most  unique  Item  of 
early  American  music  is  Francis  Hoplslnson's  "  Seven  Songs  "  (1788),  of  which 
only  one  other  copy  is  known.  The  operatic  section  of  the  collection  Is  annotated 
as  are  other  works,  and  contains  many  rare  and  valuable  works. 

At  Boston  is  also  the  library  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
The  5,000  volumes  of  music  and  books  on  music  are  in  charge  of  one  librarian 
(trained  as  a  music  librarian)  and  two  assistants.  There  are  14,000  actual 
users  of  the  collection  amiually,  and  there  are  both  reference  and  circulating 
departments. 

The  Harvard  Musical  Association  Libr€try  In  Boston  has  9,000  volumes  of 
music  and  books.  Some  volumes  contain  two  to  a  dozen  works,  bound  together. 
Orchestral  scores  number  400,  and  chamber  music  works  285.  No  specialties 
have  been  followed  in  making  the  collection,  which  affords  opportunities  for 
the  serious  student  In  many  fields.  About  $20,000  has  been  spent  to  date  on 
the  library,  and  there  is  an  annual  outlay  of  $500  for  books  and  music.  The 
average  number  of  actual  users  of  the  library  annually  Is  600.  A  piano  is 
available  In  the  library. 

The  Musical  Observer  of  October,  1909,  contains  a  liistorlcal  account  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  written  by  Ernest  O.  Hiler.  This  reviews 
the  organization.  Its  objects,  and  achievements,  in  addition  to  the  library. 

The  Congregational  Library^  14  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  has  773  books  classed 
under  hymnology ;  62  of  these  are  books  on  hymns  and  hymnlsts,  and  711  are 
largely  hymnals. 

The  proximity  of  the  research  collections  at  Boston  and  Cambridge  has  had 
an  effect  on  the  Public  Library  of  Brookline,  in  that  the  latter  has  directed  its 
efforts  toward  a  general  collection  for  popular  use.  It  now  numbers  675  tiooks 
on  music  apd  1,875  titles  of  music  in  volumes  or  covers.  There  are  17  volumes 
of  orchestral  scores  and  190  volumes  of  chamber  music.  Arrangements  are 
bought  In  preference  to  orchestral  scores,  largely  In  piano  duet  form,  but  also 
for  solo  and  two  pianos.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars 
has  been  spent  on  acquiring  the  collection,  and  from  $25  to  $50  annually  for 
music;  1,803  volumes  of  music  were  borrowed  in  1917.  With  an  assistant 
specially  for  the  music  section,  it  Is  believed  the  work  of  this  department  could 
be  largely  expanded  to  good  advantage. 

In  the  library  of  Andover-Harvard  Theological  Seminary,  at  Cambridge, 
1,250  volumes  on  and  of  music,  exclusively  in  the  departments  of  hymnology 
and  church  music,  are  found.  This  library  Is  administered  In  close  affiliation 
with  that  of  Harvard  University,  and  the  collections  of  both  libraries  are 
accessible  to  all  students. 

The  Cambridge  Public  Library  has  599  books  on  music  and  801  bound  vol- 
umes of  music,  with  116  orchestral  scores  and  41  chamber-music  scores.  The 
aim  is  to  make  it  a  ** popular"  collection  in  the  best  s^se,  and  suggestions 
from  patrons  are  considered.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  is  spent 
annually  on  the  music  department,  but  $1,000  would  be  welcome,  as  Interest  Is 
increasing.  There  is  an  endowment  fund  of  $5,000,  the  Interest  from  which 
goes  to  the  music  department.  Readers  have  the  use  of  a  piano  in  the  library, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  f^w  eastern  libraries  that  hopes  to  add  a  department 
of  phonograph  records.  Books,  but  not  music,  are  furnished  for  traveling 
libraries. 

The  library  of  the  late  Francis  H.  Jenks,  consisting  of  music  literature  and 
scores,  the  latter  plentifully  annotated  with  reviews  and  criticisms,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Fitchburg  Public  Library,  at  Fitchburg,  by  Herbert  I.  Wallace  in 
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1905.  The  special  catalogue  of  this  collection  is  printed  separately,  as  are  two 
other  music  lists  of  this  library.  On  music  972  books  and  2,416  bound  volumes 
constitute  the  total  collection  at  present,  with  68  orchestral  scores  and  296 
chamber  music  works.  The  strong  points  are  the  full  scores  of  operas  and 
oratorios,  annotateil  by  Mr.  Jenks,  piano  music,  and  piano  arrangements,  for  two, 
four,  and  eight  hands.  For  music  $100  is  spent  annually,  while  books  are  bought 
from  the  general  fund.  The  circulation  divides  60  per  cent  for  music  and  40 
per  cent  for  music  books,  with  increasing  interest  in  the  department  The 
library  co<^perates  with  the  State  normal  and  high  schools,  also  with  the 
Woman's  Club. 

The  Newton  Free  Library,  at  Newton,  engaged  Mr.  Wallace  Goodrich  to 
select,  in  Europe,  a  representative  collection  of  classical  music  which  has  proven 
adequate  to  the  demand;  2,000  books  on  music,  1,000  bound  volumes,  and  200 
separate  pieces  of  music  constitute  the  collection,  a  printed  catalogue  of  which 
was  issued  in  1910.    Music  is  purchased  as  needed  from  an  endowment  fund. 

The  Forbes  Library,  at  Northampton,  has  1,250  books  on  music,  about  6,000 
bound  volumes  of  music,  and  11,054  unbound  pieces  of  music.  One  librarian  gives 
her  entire  time  to  the  music  department,  in  which  increased  interest  is  reported. 
No  odunt  is  kept  of  readers,  but  about  6,000  works  were  issued  in  1916.  Five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars  is  counted  the  ideal  sum  for  the  annual  pur- 
chases of  the  music  department  There  are  four  victrolas,  with  38  records,  for 
school  use  only.  Orchestral  scores  of  symphonies,  with  piano  solo  and  duet 
arrangements,  are  bought ;  the  library  now  has  250  scores  and  20  chamber  music 
works.  There  are  complete  editions  of  Bach,  Hftndel,  Schumann,  Schubert, 
Palestrina,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Gr^try,  Schtitz,  and  the  Denkmaler  der  Ton- 
kunst.  In  addition,  the  library  has  large  collections  of  songs,  piano  music, 
and  Tocal  scores  of  operas.  Music  exhibits  and  local  press  publicity  stimulate 
interest  in  the  music  section.  . 

The  Smith  College  Library,  at  Northampton,  has  572  books  on  music,  850 
bound  volumes  of  music,  2,239  unbound  pieces  of  music,  100  pianola  rolls,  and 
300  records.  French  and  German  books  nmke  about  one-sixteenth  of  the  total. 
There  are  250  orchestral  scores  and  40  of  chamber  music.  Annually  $200  is 
expended  for  music  and  $100  for  books  on  music,  of  which  sums  $100  is  from 
library  funds  proper  and  the  balance  from  a  special  fund.  Interest  in  the  col- 
lection is  increasing,  and  the  library  would  gladly  spend  $500  annually 
for  music  and  books  on  music.  Of  the  calls,  20  per  cent  are  for  rolls  and 
records ;  there  is  a  piano,  player  piano,  and  victrola  in  ^e  library. 

The  Berkshire  Athefueum  and  Museum,  at  Pittsfield,  has  a  good  collection  of 
"  Shaker  **  music  and  a  fair  collection  of  church  music.  In  all,  there  are  700 
books  on  music,  150  bound  volumes,  and  200  separate  pieces  of  music,  with  24 
phonograph  records.    Interest  in  the  music  section  is  growing  steadily. 

The  Salem  Public  Library  at  Salem  has  500  books  on  music,  but  no  music. 
A  bulletin  largely  devoted  to  the  music  section  was  published  in  January,  1901. 

Mount  Holyoke  CoUege  Library,  at  South  Hadley,  is  built  up  with  a  view  to 
student  needs,  though  visitors  in  the  main  library  are  always  welcome.  The 
collection  consists  of  390  books  on  music,  871  bound  volumes,  and  50  pieces  of 
music,  12  player-piano  rolls,  and  150  phonograph  records.  So  far  it  has  cost  at 
least  $2,000,  and  $290  is  annually  appropriated  by  the  college  for  additions 
This  sum  is  divided  into  an  allowance  of  $150  for  music,  $100  for  books  on 
music,  and  $40  for  rolls  and  records.  In  some  years  $200  or  $300  additional  ac- 
crues from  gifts.  There  ar6  few  scores  or  chamber-music  works  at  present, 
piano-solo  arrangements  being  preferred  for  practical  purposes.  No  special  line 
of  collection  has  been  followed,  but  the  complete  edition  of  Bach's  works  has 
been  acquired. 
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The  City  Library  of  Springfield  finds  that  music  and  books  on  music  amount 
to  2  per  cent  of  the  entire  library  circulation.  It  is  eighth  among  19  classes, 
ranking  higher  than  history,  biofirrapliy,  or  travel;  9,479  works  in  the  music 
collection  were  taken  out  last  year.  The  library  cooperates  with  music  clubs 
and  leaders  in  community  work.  It  displays  notices  of  coming  musical  events 
in  New  York  and  Boston,  as  well  as  local  affairs.  The  shelves  are  open  and 
very  accessible  in  a  large,  well-lighted  room.  While  attendants  are  always 
ready  to  assist,  people  quietly  help  themselves  to  a  surprising  degree.  The 
coUecticm  includes  1,000  titles  of  books  on  music  and  many  duplicate  copies. 
Whatever  music  is  bought  in  ^eet  form  is  collected  and  bound ;  the  music  now 
aggregates  2,200  titles ;  100  orchestral  scores  have  been  purchased  to  answer  a 
demand,  and  there  are  85  titles  of  chamber  music  works.  No  effort  has  been 
made  to  develop  any  one  field  of  the  collection,  but  it  affords  some  opportunity 
for  research  work  in  the  line  of  hymnology  and  glees.  About  $7,000  has  been 
spent  on  the  music  section  since  1904,  and  there  is  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$550  from  an  endowment  fund.  The  library  has  a  very  full  general  card 
catalogue,  a  title  index  of  song  and  piano  collections,  and  a  praiseworthy  sepa- 
rat^y  printed  catalogue  of  the  music  section.  The  library  bulletin  for  October, 
1915,  was  largely  devoted  to  music,  and  Lb  valuable  as  a  suggestive  list  for 
general  readers  and  librarians.  Special  lists  of  music  appreciation  and  music 
for  beginners  are  also  published.  The  interlibrary  loan  system  is  occasionally 
used,  and  one  lecture  has  recently  been  given  as  an  experiment  Few  library 
reports  give  more  encouraging  evidence  of  activity  along  sensible  and  popular 
lines  so  far  as  the  music  department  is  concerned. 

The  fine  library  of  the  late  Frederic  Louis  Ritter,  music  historian,  former  pro- 
fessor at  Vassar  College,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Tufts  College  Library  at  Med- 
ford  (post  office,  Tufts  College).  This  collection  is  rich  in  older  works,  some  in 
fine  and  rare  editions,  and  in  original  books  and  scores  of  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  centuries.  There  is  no  epoch  in  musical  history  up  to  1890 
which  is  not  represented  sufiiciently  to  make  possible  a  direct  study  from  this 
material.  The  printed  lists  are  sadly  out  of  date,  but  the  roll  catalogue  is  more 
nearly  complete.  The  printed  collection  is  made  up  of  2,000  books  on  music,  000 
bound  volumes  of  music,  and  1,400  separate  pieces.  The  piano  rolls  number 
1,400,  one  of  the  largest  collections  in  the  country,  and  are  in  very  constant 
use.  There  are  400  orchestral  scores  and  50  chamber  music  works.  All  fields 
are  well  represented  except  music  by  American  composers,  but  works  of 
historical  significance  are  probably  the  specialty.  About  $75  is  expended  an- 
nually for  additions  to  the  music  section. 

Perkins  li%8titution  for  the  Blind,  at  Watertown,  has  250  books  on  music,  300 
bound  volumes,  and  10,000  separate  pieces  of  music  Piano  and  vocal  music, 
both  solo  and  chorus,  are  the  special  fields.  In  addition  to  the  regular  catalogue 
there  is  a  Braille  catalogue  and  a  Braille  thematic  catalogue  of  piano  music. 
The  average  number  of  library  users  is  2,000  per  year,  and  readers  have  the  use 
of  a  piano  in  the  library.  Braille  music  for  the  blind  is  sent  all  over  the  United 
States  free  of  postage,  and  the  average  is  700  calls  per  year  for  this  privilege. 

The  library  of  Wellesley  College,  at  Wellesley,  is  planned  on  general  lines 
for  students  of  practical  and  theoretical  music.  It  now  has  600  books  on  music, 
380  bound  volumes  and  136  unbound  pieces  of  music,  182  player  piano  rolls, 
and  78  phonograph  records.  From  $1,500  to  $2,000  is  the  estimated  cost  of  this 
material,  and  there  is  an  annual  appropriation  of  $130  for  music  and  boolcs 
on  music,  while  $25  annually,  charged  as  a  music  department  expense,  goes 
to  the  purchase  of  rolls  and  records. 

The  Whitinwille  Social  Library,  at  Whitinsville,  has  but  a  small  collection  of 
books  on  music,  but  is  marked  by  two  unique  features.    One  is  that  when  scenes 
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from  a  well-known  opera  are  given  at'  the  moving  pictures,  books  containing  the 
story  of  such  operas  are  advertised  in  the  local  papers.  The  other  fact  is  that 
the  librarian  loans  four-hand  arrangements  of  standard  orchestral  compositions 
to  study  clubs  from  a  personal  collection. 

In  the  library  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester  are  1,000 
boolss  on  music  and  psalmody,  nearly  all  published  in  the  United  States  before 
1870. 

The  Free  Public  Library  at  Worcester  has  600  books  on  music  (practically 
all  in  English),  1,400  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  800  unbound  pieces,  with  10 
orchestral  scores.  A  printed  catalogue  of  music  was  issued  in  1906,  and  a 
special  card  catalogue  is  placed  in  the  music  alcove.  Over  6,000  persons  use 
the  music  department  annually,  and  the  relative  percentages  are  60  per  cent 
for  music  and  40  per  cent  for  books  on  music.  Three  branch  libraries  have 
small  music  collections.  Lack  of  space  in  the  antiquated  main  library  building 
prevents  an  extension  of  the  music  work. 

MICHIGAN. 


Number  of  libraries  r^orting— 

Items  reported. 

1-25 

2S-49 

60 

75-W 

100 

125- 
160 

200 

260 

300- 
400 

500 

800 

1.200 

2,000 

Books  on  music 

Bound   volumes  of 
inn?4c 

9 

8 

1 

3 
2 

6 
2 

3 
1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Separate  pieces 

Phonograph  records . 
Scores 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

O^gFTiftfir  musU/.  . 

1 

In  Michigan,  41  libraries  report  music  sections,  rather  al>ove  the  average  in 
size,  but  only  5  libraries  can  estimate  the  cost  of  the  material,  and  in  no  case 
stated  is  it  above  $500.  Eight  libraries  report  increased  interest  in  music, 
seven  stationary,  and  none  decreasing.  One  library  reports  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  $125  for  rolls  and  records,  and  five  others  (all  that  mention  the 
subject)  have  an  annual  expense  of  $25  for  music  department  purchases. 

The  library  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  has  followed  the 
policy  of  avoiding  wofks  of  only  passing  interest.  There  are  now  333  orchestral 
scores  in  the  library,  and  special  stress  will  be  In  id  on  this  division.  There 
will  also  be  a  demand  for  books  of  research  value  in  the  future.  There  are  230 
titles  of  chamber  music  works,  mostly  with  parts.  By  request  al)out  1,500  titles. 
Including  orchestral  scores,  historical  works  on  theory,  etc.,  and  a  large  number 
of  chamber  music  works,  will  eventually  become  available.  The  present  collec- 
tion includes  1,237  books  on  music  and  3,839  bound  volumes  or  titles  of  music. 
Historyt  biography,  and  theoretical  works  make  the  largest  group  In  the  books  on 
music,  while  piano,  orchestral  scores,  chamber  music,  anthems,  and  part 
songs  are  the  strongest  in  the  music  class. 

The  Detroit  Public  Library  will  soon  occupy  a  new  building,  in  which  ample 
accommodations  have  been  reserved  for  a  department  of  drama  and  music. 
Under  the  conditions  heretofore  prevailing,  accommodations  for  special  de- 
partments were  not  available,  and  no  special  attention  could  be  paid  to  the 
music  section. 

To  the  Public  Library  at  Grand  Rapids  was  presented  the  library  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Kelsey.  A  substantial  gift  of  music  and  vocal  scores  of 
operas  was  made  by  the  civic  music  committee  of  the  association  of  commerce, 
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and  donations  have  also  been  made  by  local  musicians.  Altogether  there  are 
now  700  books  on  music,  50  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  about  150  pieces. 
No  separate  account  is  k^t  for  music-department  expenses,  but  the  library 
would  like  to  spend  $250  to  $500  annually  on  this  section.  The  Interest  is 
increasing,  and,  with  a  larger  collection,  there  would  be  much  greater  use. 
The  library  bulletin  for  March,  1917,  contains  a  list  of  the  music,  but  not  of 
the  books  on  music. 

MINNESOTA. 


Items  reported. 

Number  of  libraries  reporting— 

1-25 

2(M9 

60-76 

I0O-160 
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.     3 
3 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

6 

1 

3 
2 

2 

I 

1 

1 

Bound     volumes     of 
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1 
1 

Separate  pieces 

1 

I 

Player  piano  rolls 

i 

1 

Phdmoeraph  records . . . 

2 

Bcona^,.,^. 

2 

1 

1 

Chambermusic  works.. 

1 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  reports  from  22  Minnesota  libraries  with 
music  sections  is  the  fact  that  10  libraries  believe  their  musical  collections 
inadequate,  and  11  ijbe  sums  available  too  small  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
community ;  12  repo^  increasing  interest ;  4,  stationary ;  none  decreasing.  Only 
6  make  use  of  special  means  to  advertise  the  music  departments. 

The  Puhlic  Library  of  Minneapolis  has  a  separate  room  for  the  music  depart- 
ment, with  two  librarians  devoting  their  entire  time  to  music.  Ther€»  are  1,600 
books  on  music,  1,040  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  1,436  separate  unbound 
pieces;  85  orchestral  scores  and  285  chamber  music  works  are  listed.  The 
aim  has  beki  to  provide  a  collection  for  general  use  without  specializing,  but 
the  divisions  of  biography,  chamber  music,  children's  music,  songs,  piano,  vocal 
scores  of  operas,  and  church  music  are  regarded  as  the  strongest  points  of  the 
section.  About  $400  yearly  is  spent  on  music  and  books  on  music  The  interest 
is  increasing,  and  in  1917  the  circulation  was  12,555,  81  per  oent  for  music 
and  69  per  cent  for  books  on  music.  For  annual  needs  $600  to  $800  is  re- 
garded as  an  ideal  sum,  probably  divided  equally  between  music  and  books. 
Rolls  and  records  have  not  yet  been  introduced,  but  it  is  hoped  that  such  a 
department  may  soon  be  created. 

A  good  example  of  local  music  club  Interest  In  a  library  is  furnished  by  the 
Schubert  Club  of  St  Paul,  which  recently  transferred  its  music  collections  to  the 
St.  Paul  Public  Library,  The  same  club  gave  a  performance  of  Sullivan's 
*'  lolanthe  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  library  music  department,  and  the  proceeds 
were  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  additional  music.  There  are  now  shelved  1,159 
volumes,  books  and  music,  and  there  are  896  phonograph  records,  the  entire 
cost  being  about  $1,200. 

The  Stillwater  Public  Library,  at  Stillwater,  has  150  books  on  music,  a  Vic* 
trola,  and  75  records,  but  no  printed  music.  When  operas  are  given  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  St.  Paul,  the  Stillwater  library  offers  special  lectures  on  the 
operas  to  be  given.  Both  these  lectures  and  the  Sunday  afternoon  Victrola 
concerts  at  the  library  are  popular. 

A  somewhat  similar  plan  is  followed  at  the  Virginia  Public  Library,  Virginia. 
There  are  115  books  on  music,  two  Victrolas,  and  250  records.  A  Victrola  con- 
cert, with  a  1-hour  program,  is  given  each  Sunday  and  holiday,  the  programs 
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being  published  In  the  two  daily  papers.    A  recommendation  has  been  made  to 
introdnoe  a  music  collection. 

The  State  N&rmal  School  Library  at  Winofid  has  100  books  on  music,  200 
bound  volumes  of  music,  and  over  1,000  unbound  pieces.  In  addition  are  50 
player-piano  rolls  and  125  phonograi^  records.  This  material  has  cost  about 
$2,000,  and  $150  annually  is  spent  for  music,  $25  for  books  on  music,  and  $25 
for  rolls  and  records.  These  sums  are  deemed  insufficient,  $500  being  suggested 
as  the  ideal  yearly  appropriation  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  case.  Special  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  field  of  folk  song  and  music  education  in  the  public 
schools. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Four  libraries  from  this  State  report  music  collections,  two  of  25  books  ou 
music  and  two  of  50.  One  has  75  bound  volumes  of  music,  another  1,000  un- 
bound pieces  of  music  and  24  phonograph  records.  There  seems  to  be  an 
almost  total  lack  of  music-section  statistics  or  interest 

MISSOURI. 

Ten  Missouri  libraries  report  music  sections.  Two  have  50  books  each  on 
music,  three  90,  two  300,  one  400,  and  one  1,500.  Two  have  25  volumes  each  of 
bound  music  books,  one  200,  one  870,  one  1,000  (evidently  chorus  books  are  in- 
cluded), and  one  8,008.  One  library  has  3,500  player-piano  rolls,  another  OOO, 
another  30 ;  tiieie  is  no  mention  of  phonographs.  Little  statistical  informatiou 
regarding  expenses  and  appropriations  is  given  beyond  that  itemized  below. 

The  Public  Library  of  KanMos  City  has  1^200  books  on  music,  not  including 
musical  biography.  There  are  870  bound  volumes  of  music,  no  unbound  pieces, 
and  000  player-piano  r<dls,  while  30  orchestral  scores  are  listed.  The  collection 
is  strongest  in  vocal  scores  of  operas  and  books  on  music.  There  is  no  division 
into  a  music  section,  so  separate  figures  are  not  available.  Interest  in  the  col- 
lection is  reported  increasing. 

In  the  library  of  WiUiam  JetceU  College,  at  Liberty,  is  a  collection  of  probably 
860  volumes  of  hymns  and  books  on  hymn  writers,  largely  assembled  by  the 
late  Rev.  O.  H.  Spurgeon,  of  England,  whose  private  library  is  now  in  this 
college. 

The  annual  reports  and  monthly  bulletins  of  the  8t,  Louis  Public  Library 
indicate  special  attention  to  the  music  sectioii.  The  reports  contain  valuable 
suggestions  to  librarians,  especially  with  regard  to  the  handling  of  music-roll 
circulation,  while  the  monthly  bulletins  are  illuminated  by  occasional  well- 
chosen  notes  r^;arding  books  or  music.  Evidently  music  is  not  treated  in  a 
perfunctory  way  in  this  library.  There  are  now  300  books  on  music  and  8,903 
bound  volumes  of  music,  with  no  unbound  pieces.  The  policy  is  to  buy  coUeo- 
tions  of  printed  music  in  general  preference  to  single  pieces ;  3,500  pianola  rolls 
have  been  acquired  by  donation.  Miniature  orchestral  scores  are  the  only  kind 
purchased,  and  of  these  the  library  now  has  124.  There  are  102  works  of 
chamber  music  Vocal  scores  of  operas,  songs,  piano,  violin,  and  church  music 
are  the  fi^ds  most  strongly  represented.  The  collection  is  intended  for  general 
and  popular  use,  and  only  incidentally  affords  research  facilities.  The  card 
catalogue  presents  a  thorough  analysis  of  collections ;  the  reports  and  bulletin.s 
have  already  been  mentioned.  In  addition  special  publicity  is  accorded  the 
music  section  in  newspaper  and  other  mediuma  The  expenditure  to  date  is 
$5,000.  The  annual  outlay  for  music,  from  library  funds  proper,  is  $500  to 
$1,000.    Books  on  music  are  bought  with  other  books,  and  no  separate  accoimt 
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Is  kept.  The  ioterest  is  increasing,  with  a  music  circulation  of  4,565  last  year, 
and  no  record  of  books  on  music.  The  sise  and  character  of  the  collection  is  not 
regarded  as  sufficient,  and  though  it  possibly  meets  the  demands  of  the  com- 
munity, the  library  does  not  believe  it  meets  the  needs;  $2,000  would  be  an 
ideal  annual  sum  to  spend  on  music  and  books  on  music.  Music  amounts  to 
0.28  per  cent  of  the  total  circulation ;  no  separate  record  is  k^t  of  the  books 
<m  music,  and  the  rolls  figure  1.06  per  cent  of  the  total  circulation.  Inter- 
library  loans  include  music,  and  traveling  libraries  are  furnished,  but  music  is 
seldom  included. 

MONTANA. 

As  is  the  case  with  some  other  States,  music  library  statistics  from  Montana 
seem  difficult  to  obtain,  but  the  average  music  section  in  Montana  is  by  no 
means  neglected.  Bight  libraries  report  musical  collections.  One  has  25  books 
on  music;  three  between  30  and  60;  one  95;  and  one  each  150,  400,  and  500 
volumes.  Three  have  not  over  25  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  one  56.  Phono- 
graphs and  piayer  pianos  are  not  mentioned. 

The  Public  Library  at  Helena  is  just  starting  the  music  section.  It  has  400 
books  on  music  and  55  bound  volumes  of  music.  A  mimeographed  list  includes 
some  of  the  latest  and  best  publications,  and  is  a  useful  part  of  a  publicity 
scheme.  There  has  been  spent  on  the  collection  $1,200,  and  no  fixed  sum  is  ap- 
propriated for  annual  increase. 

NEBRASKA. 

So  far  as  the  libraries  are  concerned,  there  seems  to  be  little  enthusiasm  for 
music  in  Nebraska.  Eleven  libraries  report  music  sections,  and  eight  of  these 
have  not  over  50  books  on  music.  One  library  has  260  volumes,  another  350, 
and  another  500.  Four  libraries  have  bound  volumes  of  music,  but  the  largest 
collection  is  80  volumes.    Statistical  figures  are  almost  entirely  lacking. 

The  Omaha  Public  Library  has  500  books  on  music,  50  bound  volumes  of 
music,  and  50  unbound  pieces.  The  collection  seems  to  be  due  largely  to  the 
musicians  of  the  city,  for  the  money  spent  on  it  has  been  given  by  the  various 
musical  organisations.  A  fkir  proportion  of  these  sums  has  been  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  books  and  opera  scores  too  expensive  to  be  acquired  by  the 
average  book  borrower. 

NEVADA. 

One  report  from  this  State  comes  from  the  library  of  the  University  of  Nevada 
at  Reno,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  information  transmitted  is  "  Our  music  shelf 
Is  about  6  feet  long."  The  other  report,  from  the  Reno  Free  Public  Library, 
reports  100  books  on  music  and  SO  bound  volumes  of  music,  but  the  library  feels 
that  $150  annually  would  be  well  invested  in  the  music  section. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


items  report«(t 
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New  Hampshire  24  libraries  report  music  sections  witii  collections  of 
tlfee  aise  taUnilJited  tierewitii.  No  player-piano  rolls  are  reported,  likewise  no 
ordiefltral  scores  or  chamber  music.  Four  annual  expenditures  for  music 
departnitfits  are  given— $25,  $45,  and  two  of  $50.  Increasing  interest  is  re- 
ported from  five  libraries,  stationary  one,  and  variable  one. 

Tbe  nrasic  section  is  an  innovation  of  the  last  three  or  four  years  in  Uio 
Pmbiic  Library  at  ilanchester,  but  it  appears  to  be  making  a  promising  begin- 
ning. The  collection  now  includes  500  books  on  music  (66  of  these  are  librettos) , 
230  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  515  separate  pieces.  Newspaper  publicity  is 
used  for  accessions.  On  the  collection  $700  has  been  spent,  and  the  annual 
outlay  for  music  and  books  is,  respectively,  $50  and  $25.  Interest  is  increasing, 
and  the  library  would  like  to  spend  $400  annually  on  music  and  books,  with 
preference  to  the  music 

The  Public  Library  of  Rochester  reports  the  demands  on  the  music  section 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  music  teachers,  and  that  a  larger  music 
library  would  be  installed  if  funds  were  available.  The  present  collection  is 
114  books  on  music,  with  no  music,  rolls,  or  records. 


NEW  JERSEY. 
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New  Jersey  is  another  State  in  which  the  libraries  confine  themselves  strictly 
to  books  and  printed  music.  No  rolls  or  records  are  mentioned  in  the  reports 
from  31  libraries,  though  these  are  rather  above  the  average  slate.  Six  say  the 
interest  is  increasing,  3  stationary,  and  no  decrease  is  reported.  One  library 
baa  an  annual  expense  of  $65  and  another  $100  for  music,  while  two  spend  from 
$20  to  $50  a  year  for  books  on  music.  Beyond  these  figures  little 'is  reported 
in  the  way  of  annual  expense. 

Church  music  is  the  special  field  of  the  library  of  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
at  Madison.  An  endowment  fund  provides  $50  annually  for  the  purchase  of 
books  on  hymnology;  750  books  on  mu&ic  and  2,000  bound  volumes  of  music 
are  now  in  the  library,  hymnals  being  in  the  ascendancy. 

The  Hetcark  Free  Public  Library,  at  Newark,  catalogues  it&  songs  both  by 
title  and  first,  line,  and  this  unique  index  Includes  some  15,000  cards.  There 
are  900  books  on  music,  exclusive  of  individual  biographies  of  musicians,  2.000 
bound  volumes  of  music,  and  about  5,800  part  songs.  As  yet  not  much  has  been 
done  toward  the  acquisition  of  full  scores,  piano  arrangements  being  deemed 
more  desirable  for  the  present,  but  there  are  200  titles  in  the  chamber  music 
collection.  The  largest  factors  in  the  music  collection  are  songs,  piano  music, 
and  chamber  music.  The  library  favors  the  publication  of  short  lists  and 
circulars  to  interest  the  average  reader  and  music  student,  and  has  produced 
some  clever  features  in  this  way.  Newspaper  publicity  is  also  used.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  library  to  bulletin  local  and  New  York  musical  afbiirs  of  im- 
portance, and  to  feature  special  magazine  articles  on  music  A  rou^  estimate 
of  the  expenditure  on  the  music  section  is  $1,500,  and  about  $100  annually  is 
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spent  in  this  department.  The  average  yearly  circulation  is  5,000  volumes,  with 
increasing  interest  The  library  would  like  to  spend  $200  a  year  on  the  music 
section,  with  an  extra  $300  for  development  plans  and  advertising.  Two  books 
on  music  circulate  to  one  volume  of  music. 

The  finding  list  for  the  music  library  of  Princeton  University,  at  Princeton, 
is  a  bound  volume  of  03  pages,  published  in  1909.  It  is  issued  in  **  title-a-Iine  " 
form,  pending  the  preparation  of  a  full  printed  catalogue  which  will  eventually 
be  incorporated  into  the  general  finding  list  of  the  university  library.  The 
collection  of  books  on  music  numbers  about  1«800  titles,  bound  volumes  of 
music  1,100  titles,  and  there  are  about  8,700  unbound  pieces  of  music.  Orchestral 
scores  total  95  volumes,  chamer  music  works  12  volumes.  Between  $2,000  and 
$3,000  is  the  estimated  expense  of  the  collection,  in  addition  to  generous  gifts. 
The  aniiual  outlay  for  music  and  books  on  music  is  $65  from  the  library  fund 
proper.  Interest  in  the  music  library  is  increasing,  and  a  professorship  in  music 
has  recently  been  created  in  the  university. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

The  two  reports  from  New  Mexico  libraries  are  distinguished  by  their  brevity. 
One  library  has  10  books  on  music,  but  believes  a  music  d^artment  would  be 
well  patronized  if  a  music  fund  were  created.  The  other  library  has  35  entries 
under  music  headings,  which  are  regarded  as  sufficient  for  general  reference 
purposes. 

NEW  YORK. 


Number  of  libraries  reporting— 
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1 

1 
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I  Includes  music,  books,  rolls,  and  records. 

New  York  State,  with  826  libraries  of  5,000  yolumes  or  more,  is  second  only 
to  Bfassacbusetts.  with  its  S48  such  collections.  Music  sections  are  reported  by 
104  libraries,  and  the  collation  of  the  reports  brings  to  light  some  interesting 
poipts.    Over  one-half  would  be  classed  as  small  musical  collections,  the  middle 
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ground  is  rather  sparsely  filled,  and  there  are  some  magnificent  collections. 
Seyen  libraries  report  player-piano  rolls,  and  the  same  nomber  proride  phono- 
graph records.  Orchestral  scores  are  fairly  plentiful,  but  chamber  music  is  not 
so  well  represented.  Only  eight  libraries  report  considerable  acquisitions  by 
gift,  and  not  one  r^>orts  interest  in  the  suggestions  of  music  dealers  or  pub- 
lishers. Comparatively  few  libraries  haye  annual  appropriations  for  the 
music  section,  and  these  are  relatively  small  sums;  21  libraries  report  in- 
creasing interest,  14  stationary,  and  none  a  decrease ;  17  libraries  believe  their 
reports  do  not  repres^it  the  community's  interest  in  music,  while  5  report 
affirmatively ;  14  believe  the  music  department  expenditures  inadequate,  21  are 
content  with  the  past  record,  11  think  the  demands  of  the  conmiunity  exceed 
the  libraries'  musical  resources,  19  take  the  opposite  view.  Tti^  ideal  annual 
appropriation  for  music,  if  mentioned,  is  usually  small;  one  library  considers 
$10,000  the  ideal  sum,  and  another  wants  '*  as  much  as  we  can  get  ** ;  20 
libraries  would  add  to  books  on  music,  16  to  the  music,  and  only  2  woOld 
invest  in  more  rolls  or  records.  Six  libraries  have  a  piano  in  the  library,  3 
have  player  pianos,  and  5  have  phonographs.  Five  libraries  have  lectures 
or  lecture-recitals  under  library  auspices,  and  the  lecturers,  except  in  one 
instance,  are  paid. 

Wells  College  Library,  at  Aurora,  has  1349  books  on  music,  of  whidi  348 
are  biographies  and  828  bound  volumes  of  music  Exactly  000  books  are  in 
foreign  languages.  There  are  29  orchestral  scores  and  203  of  chamber  music. 
Five  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  has  been  spent  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  collection,  and  there  have  been  many  fine  gifts.  The  annual  appro- 
priation, from  library  funds,  is  $400,  which  is  regarded  as  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  institution.  Suggestions  for  purchase  are  made  by  the  college 
music  department,  and  there  is  a  preference  for  complete  editiona 

The  Public  Library  at  Binghamton  has  a  total  of  470  volumes  of  music  and 
books  on  music.  A  neat  booklet  entitled  '*  Music  and  Musicians  "  is  the  finding 
list  up  to  1917.  Newspaper  notices  of  new  accessions  are  written  by  members 
of  the  library  staff  and  include  short  descriptive  notes.  The  cooperation  of  a 
local  organist  and  teacher,  Francis  J.  O'Oonner,  in  the  building  of  the  coUeotion 
is  noted. 

The  PubUo  Library  of  Brooklyn  has  a  new  building  in  process  of  construction 
and  expects  to  develop  its  collection  **  along  definitely  helpful  lines "  with  the 
new  facilities.  The  library  now  has  about  1,500  books  on  music  and  6,000 
volumes  of  bound  music  As  separate  statistics  are  not  now  kept  for  music, 
little  can  be  said  about  the  circulation,  but  interest  is  increasing,  and  during 
the  musical  season  there  are  not  sufficient  copies  of  operas,  etc.,  to  meet  the 
demand. 

The  Public  Library  of  Buffalo  has  never  been  able  to  enter  the  field  of  music 
to  any  extent  excepting  to  supply  books  on  music.  It  has  cared  for  and  cata- 
logued gifts  of  music  and  has  purchased  some  Items  at  patrons'  request.  The 
collection  now  includes  more  than  1,300  books  on  music,  including  many  dupli- 
cates, more  than  1,400  bound  volumes  of  music,  138  pamphlet  librettos,  and  78 
bound  librettos.  The  unbound  pieces  of  music  number  2,926  titles,  and  include 
23,200  pieces,  counting  each  vocal  and  instrumental  part  and  duplicates.  Sev- 
eral musicians  and  musical  associations  have  presented  the  library  collections 
of  music  There  are  88  titles  of  orchestral  scores  and  orchestral  parts  for  72 
operas  and  oratorios.  Chamber  music  works  for  three  or  more  instruments  num- 
ber 11.  The  collection  of  violin  music  is  preponderantly  strong,  songs,  vocal 
scores  of  operas,  and  church  music  are  also  strong  fields.  The  library  is  fully 
catalogued,  special  gifts  are  noticed  in  annual  reports,  publicity  is  given  through 
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iiewq>aper  articles,  axid  special  lists  are  famished  for  music  festivals  and  musi- 
cal evenings.  Interest  is  increasing,  and  though  the  present  collection  may  meet 
the  demand  of  the  library,  it  does  not  meet  the  demand  of  the  community,  and 
there  is  a  great  field  to  be  developed  if  means  v^ere  provided.  The  library  re- 
gards the  demand  for  books  as  the  first  consideration. 

The  library  of  CuMaius  College,  Buffalo,  is  of  a  private  rather  than  a  public 
nature.  It  is  a  fairly  extensive  collection  of  works  in  almost  every  field  of 
music,  particularly  strong  in  church  music  and  music  for  orchestra,  with  a 
rather  complete  collection  of  standard  hymnals. 

The  music  division  of  the  New  York  City  PubUc  Library  is  well  described  in 
three  articles  furnished  by  the  library. 

The  music  division  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  consists  of  two  separate 
parts.  The  first  part  is  the  Joseph  W.  Drexel  collection,  privately  founded 
in  1858  by  Mr.  Drexel,  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  purchase  of  a  very  complete 
and  rich  collection  of  music,  books  relating  to  music,  autographs  of  famous 
musicians,  portraits,  etc.,  which  had  been  the  property  of  Mr.  H.  F.  Albrecht, 
member  of  the  Germanic  Musical  Society,  who  spent  over  13  years  (1845- 
1858)  in  various  countries,  busy  with  the  formation  of  this  collection.  Later 
on  the  collection  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  music  library  of  Dr. 
B.  La  Roche,  consisting  of  works  in  English  and  French;  also  rare  books 
in  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  also  by  the  importation  of  books  from 
Burope,  especially  Dr.  Edward  Rimbault's  library,  from  which  several  impor- 
tant works  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Drexel  in  London  at  an  auction.  Thus  this 
collection  came  to  contain  musical  writings  from  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries  in  German,  Eni^sh,  French,.  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
Dutch,  including  the  history  of  music,  the  biography  of  celebrated  musicians, 
dictionaries  of  music,  the  theory  of  musical  composition,  instruction  books 
for  voice  and  instruments,  works  on  acoustics  or  the  science  of  sound,  essays 
on  musical  expression,  musical  journals,  reports  and  contributions  of  musi(»d 
societies,  almanacs,  descriptions  of  musical  festivals,  musical  travels,  musical 
novels,  etc.  The  total  collection  was  presented  to  the  Lenox  Library  by  Mr. 
Drexel  in  1888  and  was  transferred  with  the  Lenox  Library  to  the  new 
building  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-second  Street 

The  second  iMut  of  the  music  division  is  formed  by  the  books  and  practical 
music  formerly  in  the  Astor  and  Lenox  Libraries,  some  of  these  books  are 
duplicates  or  different  editions  of  works  contained  in  the  Drexel  collection, 
but  the  larger  parts  consist  of  literature  and  music  from  about  1850  up  to 
date,  formed  by  steady  purchases  by  the  library  administration  and  by  gifts 
from  various  persons. — Edward  Silsky,  on  *'  The  Music  Division  of  the  N,  7. 
Pub,  Library,"  in  Proc.  Music  Teacher's  Nat,  Assoc,  1914,  No,  9,  pp.  211-212. 

While  the  Lenox  Library's  chief  interest  as  a  music  library  lay  in  the  Drexel 
collection,  it  did  not  refrain  entirely  from  adding  to  its  shelves  a  few  books 
on  music  and  important  compositions  published  after  Mr.  Drexel's  death.  At 
the  same  time  the  Astor  Library  was  buying  such  music  and  books  on  music 
as  it  believed  were  very  important,  like  the  Pal^graphie  Musicale,  some  of 
the  publications  of  the  Plainsong  and  Medlseval  Society,  Eitner's  Publikationen 
alterer  Musikwerke,  Maldeghem*s  Tresor  Musical,  and  the  DenkmUler  deutschcr 
Tonkunst ;  also  many  of  the  complete  editions  of  the  classic  masters  and  some 
important  files  of  American  and  European  musical  periodicals.  One  of  the 
most  important  purchases  was  made  In  1896,  when  the  New  York  Public 
Library  bought  a  collection  of  Italian  opera  librettos,  a  few  of  which  date 
back  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Those  of  the  eighteenth  century 
are  more  numerous,  and  the  rest  run  along  well  into  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  most  interesting  sin^e  group  in  the  collection  contains  693  librettos  of 
the  operas  and  ballets  performed  at  the  two  royal  theaters  in  Naples  between 
1821  and  1865.  The  whole  libretto  collection  embraces  134  volumes,  containing 
in  all  1,408  librettos,  of  which  367  are  before  1800.  An  interesting  supple- 
ment to  the  librettos  was  purchased  at  the  same  time;  20  bound  Tolnmes  of 
daily  programs  giving  the  title  and  cast  of  the  opera,  ballet,  or  play  to  be 
performed  in  each  of  the  10  or  more  theaters  of  Naples  each  day  from  1839 
to  1859. 

The  Astor  and  Lenox  collections  were  united  in  the  Lenox  building,'  in  1898  ^^ 
and  were  transferred  to  the  new  building  at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty-second^^L. 
Street  in  1911.    The  present  music  division,  thus  established,  could  point  to  s^ 
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library  of  moBlcal  books  wbicb  oontaln,  besides  the  Drexel  collecttoo,  a  comple- 
ment to  this  collection  quite  as  large  again  as  the  original  beqnest,  and  which, 
although  by  no  means  complete,  or  anywhere  near  complete,  not  even  as  nearly 
complete  as  one  would  expect  in  a  city  which  devotes  as  much  of  its  time  and 
money  to  music  as  New  York  does,  affords  nevertheless  some  opportunity  for 
the  serious  study  of  musical  literature,  and  furnishes  a  sound  basis  for  a 
future  expansion  which  will  bring  the  collection  up  to  a  standard  whidi  may 
adequately  satisfy  the  needs  of  a  city  like  New  York. — O.  KMeeldey,  an  "  The 
N,  Y.  Pub.  Libmry  and  Ut  MuHo  Division;*  in  Lib.  Jowr.,  voL  40,  No.  8,  pp. 
691-692. 

The  New  York  Public  Library  has  just  received  L1914]  a  very  valuable  gift 
for  its  musical  department  In  the  Ji^ian  Bdwards  collection  of  music  scores 
and  books. 

The  Julian  Edwards  collection  •  •  •  consists  of  90  full  scores  of  operas, 
150  full  scores  of  cantatas,  concertos,  oratorios,  overtures,  suites,  etc.;  800 
vocal  scores,  and  about  S25  books  on  music,  musical  instruments,  composers,  etc. 

The  strength  of  the  whole  collection  (i.  a,  the  music  division]  is,  therefore, 
mainly  historical,  and  the  books  on  the  shelves  have  served  as  the  source  for 
extended  and  steadily  increasing  investigations,  but  the  limited  appropriations 
for  the  music  division  have  enabled  it  to  do  little  toward  providing  investi- 
gators with  the  music  publications  of  the  last  50  years. — Esther  Singleton,  in 
N.  7.  Tribune,  Nov.  8,  1914. 

Taking  up  the  r^)ort  of  the  reference  department  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  first,  there  are  now  In  the  collection  12,400  books  on  music,  7,070 
bound  volumes  of  music,  and  4,105  unbound  pieces  of  music  Four  librarians 
give  their  entire  time  to  the  music  section.  Following  the  policy  of  purchasing 
orchestral  scores,  about  1,000  have  now  been  acquired.  The  general  collection 
is  fairly  well  balanced  throughout,  specially  rich  in  old  music  and  vocal  scores 
of  operas.  Scholars  are  offered  a  field  for  research  in  the  Drexel  collection 
relating  to  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  annual  outlay  for 
music  and  books  on  music  is  $600,  from  library  funds  proper.  Interest  is 
increasing;  the  average  use  of  the  music  section  for  five  years  from  1912  is 
18,234  readers  and  86,198  volumes,  and  this  Is  in  the  reference  department  }is 
distinct  from  the  circulation  department.  Music  and  books  on  music  are 
equally  popular;  $10,000  is  regarded  as  the  ideal  sum  for  the  annual  purchase 
of  these  two  items,  for  the  present  size  of  the  collection  and  appropriation  are 
deemed  insufficient 

The  44  branches  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  each  have  music  collections 
of  varying  sizes ;  5.000  books  on  music  and  13,000  bound  volumes  of  music  are 
thus  disposed,  with  35  miniature  orchestral  scores  and  125  chamber  music  works. 
The  general  collection  of  books  on  music  is  strongest ;  then  follow  piano  music 
and  opera.  The  interest  is  increasing;  in  1916,  57,470  volumes  of  music  were 
circulated. 

At  the  Columbia  University  Library  iu  New  York  City  are  found  6,500  books 
on  music,  1,500  bound  volumes  of  music,  3,000  unbound  pieces  of  music,  and  100 
player-piano  rolls;  2,000  orchestral  scores  are  listed,  as  the  strongest  single 
feature  of  the  library ;  these  are  purchased  in  preference  to  pianoforte  arrange- 
ments. The  library  is  also  strong  in  vocal  scores  of  operas,  and  has  100  chamber 
music  works.  Catalogue,  bulletins,  newspap<'r  notices,  and  programs  are  used 
as  publicity  mediums.  About  $15,000  has  been  spent  on  the  collection,  and  there 
is  a  music-department  fund  of  $150  annually  for  music  and  $50  for  books  on 
music.  About  2,500  persons  annually  use  the  collection,  and  the  interest  is 
increasing.  The  library  does  not  feel  that  th^  sums  available  are  enough  to 
supply  the  demand,  even  in  view  of  the  proximity  of  other  libraries,  and  would 
gladly  see  the  appropriations  much  increased.  If  this  were  the  case  music  would 
have  preference  over  books,  for  two  music  titles  are  called  for  to  one  book  on 
music. 
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The  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  120  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York  City,  has  both 
a  reference  and  circulating  library.  In  the  former  are  1,710  books  on  music  and 
766  bound  volumes  of  music ;  in  the  latter  828  bound  volumes  of  music  and  13  768 
unbound  pieces  of  music.  The  circulating  library  was  founded  by  G.  Schirmer 
about  1872,  and  donated  by  Mr.  Rudolph  E.  Schirmer  to  the  Institute  in  1905. 
There  are  few  orchestral  scores,  but  540  chamber-music  compositions.  No  an- 
nual appropriations  are  made,  and  there  are  no  library  funds.  Interest  is  in- 
creasing, and  in  1917  there  were  3,600  actual  users  of  the  library.  Students  and 
others  may  avail  themselves  of  the  Itbrary  privilege  upon  the  payment  of  a 
small  annual  fee. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York  City,  has  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  musical  instruments,  but  no  collection  of  music.  In  the  library  of  the 
museum  there  are  about  200  volumes  relating  to  instruments.  There  is  no  way 
of  determining  how  many  persons  make  use  of  the  books  of  reference.  The 
catalogue  of  keyboard  musical  Instruments  in  the  Crosby  Brown  collection,  pub- 
lished in  1903,  is  a  handsome  volume  of  313  pages,  with  valuable  comment  and 
remarks,  and  many  excellent  illustrations.  The  price  of  this  book  is  $1.  A 
complete  rearrangement  and  revision  of  the  catalogues  of  the  Crosby  Brown  col- 
lection of  musical  instruments  is  now  In  progress,  and  the  completed  work  will 
be  published  in  four  volumes.  Of  these  Volume  II  is  now  published.  It  is  by 
Miss  Frances  Morris,  assistant  curator  in  the  department  of  decorative  arts. 
Finely  illustrated  and  profusely  annotated,  this  book  of  333  pages  (50  cents) 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  catalogues  imaginable. 

The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  412  Ninth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  has  300  books  on  music  in  ink  print  and  250  in  New  York  point, 
with  several  thousand  unbound  pieces  of  music  and  30  player-piano  rolls.  The 
collection  of  books  is  strong  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  and  the  music 
collection  in  classic  teaching  pieces.  In  this  school  for  blind  boys  and  girls  the 
effort  is  made  to  train  to  good  taste  as  well  as  proficiency  in  music.  No  figures 
are  available  regarding  expenses  of  the  music  library,  which  is  considered  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose.  About  500  persons  use  the  library  each  year.  This  in- 
stitution publishes  much  of  the  music  in  the  New  York  point  system  used  in 
the  United  States,  and  sells  publications  at  cost  to  any  blind  people  desiring 
them ;  47  well-selected  piano  pieces  and  3  organ  pieces  were  put  into  New  York 
point  in  1916-17,  at  prices  ranging  from  3  to  21  cents  each. 

The  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  in  West  One  hundred  and  fifty-sixth  Street, 
New  York  City,  has  rather  an  extensive  collection  of  music,  much  of  which  is 
in  old  manuscripts  and  is  liturgical  in  character.  This  has  not  yet  been  cata- 
logued and  made  available  for  readers,  but  several  important  works  on  popular 
songs  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America  are  available. 

The  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City  has  a  fairly  extensive 
collection  of  church  music  and  other  musical  material  of  an  ecclesiastical 
.nature. 

The  University  of  Rochester,  at  Rochester,  has  the  Sibley  Musical  Library, 
established  in  1904  by  Mr.  Hiram  W.  Sibley,  of  Rochester.  The  catalogue  and 
first  supplement,  bringing  the  list  up  to  1909,  form  a  neat  booklet  of  132  pages, 
and  a  mimeographed  list  is  dated  1912.  Since  then  few  books  have  been 
added,  but  collecting  will  be  resumed  when  increased  library  facilities  are 
afforded;  800  books  on  music  and  1,200  bound  volumes  of  music  constitute  the 
present  collection.  Two-hand  piano  arrangements  of  orchestral  works  are  pre- 
ferred to  scores,  of  which  latter  there  are  30.  The  collection  of  chamber  music 
works  is  notably  strong.  500;  and  there  are  many  vocal  scores  of  operas  and 
books  on  tbe  history  of  music    The  estimated  cost  of  the  collection  is  $7,500. 
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The  interest  is  increasing,  witli  2,500  annual  users  of  the  library.  For  keep- 
ing the  library  up  to  the  demand  of  the  community,  $300  annually  is  regarded 
as  an  ideal  sum;  and  the  preference  would  be  to  buy  books  on  music,  as  this 
department  has  fewer  recent  accessions.  The  present  use  of  music  is  80  per 
cent,  and  books  on  music  20  per  cent,  of  the  music-section  use.  Note  is  made 
of  the  patronage  of  the  collection  by  musical  people  of  the  city*  despite  an 
unfavorable  location. 

The  John  Jermain  Library,  at  Sag  Harbor,  has  a  small  collection  of 
books  on  music,  but  interest  seems  to  cepter  around  a  newly-purchased  victrola 
and  collection  of  records.  In  a  village  of  3,000  the  monthly  circulation  of  rec- 
ords exceeds  400.  Last  winter  the  library  engaged  six  lectures,  the  expense 
being  met  by  the  endowment  fund. 

At  the  Public  Library,  Syracuse,  is  a  collection  of  601  books  on  music  and 
1,081  bound  volumes  of  music,  with  20  orchestral  scores.  Vocal  scores  of 
operas^  songs,  and  piano  music  are  the  preponderating  features.  The  interest 
is  increasing,  and  the  library  expects  to  add  to  the  collection,  especially  in  the 
line  of  music. 

The  Public  Library  at  Uiica  has  500  books  on  music  and  about  500  bound 
volumes  of  music  with  20  orchestral  scores.  New  accessions  are  listed  in  the 
newspapers,  and  a  general  publicity  scheme  is  followed.  The  annual  expense 
is  $175  for  music  and  $105  for  books  on  music.  With  slightly  increasing  inter- 
est, about  3,400  people  used  the  music  section  last  year.  The  nucleus  of  the 
collection  was  placed  in  the  library  by  a  local  music  club.  In  March,  1917,  a 
special  room  was  assigned  to  the  music  section  and  considerable  addition  to 
it  is  planned. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Nine  North  Carolina  libraries  report  music  sections.  Five  of  these  have  not 
over  50  books  on  music ;  two  have  100,  and  two  have  200  each.  Two  libraries 
have  25  or  less  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  one  50.  One  library  has  75 
phonograph  records.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  four  of  these  libraries 
declare  the  appropriations  for  music  and  the  resources  of  the  library  inadequate 
to  the  situation,  and  three  report  increasing  interest  In  no  case  is  the  annual 
outlay  for  music  over  $30,  or  for  books  on  music  over  $25. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Two  of  the  seven  libraries  in  this  State  reporting  music  sections  report  In- 
creasing interest ;  three  do  not  mention  the  subject  There  are  two  coHections 
of  50  books  on  music  and  two  of  75.  One  library  has  100  phonograph  records. 
In  general  the  subject  of  music  does  not  seem  to  interest  the  libraries  of  the 
State. 

At  the  Unlvertity  of  North  Dakota  the  combined  libraries  of  the  university 
and  of  the  director  of  music,  Qrand  Forks,  include  500  books  on  music;  100 
bound  volumes  of  music ;  and  5,000  unbound  pieces ;  also  50  pianola  rolls,  and 
300  records.  There  are  30  orchestral  and  5  chamber-music  scores.  So  far 
about  $2,500  has  been  spent  on  the  collections,  in  which  there  is  increasing  inter- 
est, and  which  is  used  throughout  the  State  by  an  Interlibrary  loan  system. 
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The  average  of  music  sectionB  in  Ohio  libraries  is  encouragiBg.  The  general 
collections  seem  to  be  of  fair  proportions,  though  none  can  be  placed  among  the 
great  collections  of  the  country.  A  rather  unusual  condition  is  that  16  libraries 
inrefer  to  add  books  on  music  as  compared  to  11  which  would  add  music. 
Eleven  libraries  consider  their  music  department  funds  inadequate,  and  12 
libraries  believe  the  department  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community. 
As  ideal  sums  for  the  music  section,  two  libraries  suggest  $25  annually,  one 
|40  to  $60,  one  each  $100  and  $400,  two  $300,  two  $500,  while  one  library  would 
like  to  have  $750  for  music  and  $250  for  books  on  music  Increasing  interest  is 
reported  by  14  libraries ;  6  report  stationary ;  15  make  use  of  special  publicity 
for  the  music  section  in  addition  to  catalogues  and  bulletins ;  52  libraries  in  all 
have  reported  as  having  music  sections. 

In  place  of  a  more  detailed  report  the  reference  department  of  the  Public 
Library  of  Cincinnati  has  submitted  the  following  statement : 

The  music  collection  in  the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati  contains  books  on 
music,  a  few  orchestra  scores,  a  large  number  of  piano  arrangements  of 
orchestral  music,  concertos,  and  chamber  music;  and  a  considerable  library  of 
choral  music  and  part  songs  for  men's  voices,  women's  voices,  and  mixed  voices. 
The  large  collection  of  choral  music  was  acquired  by  gift  from  two  choral 
societies  and  a  musical  club  which  presented  their  entire  libraries  to  the  public 
library.  The  collection  of  sheet  music  is  selected  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
patrons  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  concerts,  the  May  musical 
festivals,  and  other  artist  concerts  given  in  Cincinnati  each  year.  As  far  as 
possible  all  compositions  represented  on  these  programs  are  added  to  the 
library  and  circulate  in  the  same  manner  as  books  belonging  to  the  library. 
The  music  rolls  belonging  to  the  collection  were  acquired  by  gift  and  include 
only  good  music*  ragtime  and  undesirable  compositions  are  not  added  to  the 
c(dlection.  The  policy  of  the  library  is  to  include  in  the  collection  of  books 
on  musfcal  history  and  criticism  practically  all  publications  in  English  of  real 
value  on  the  subject 

The  library  of  the  Cincinnati  CoUege  of  Music  has  300  books  on  music,  300 
bound  volumes  of  music,  and  10,000  unbound  pieces  of  music,  with  200  orchestral 
and  300  chamber  music  scores.  The  acquisition  cost  is  about  $6,000,  and  the 
annual  outlay  $200  to  $300,  from  an  endowment  fund ;  500  users  are  reported, 
with  increasing  interest,  and  the  library  would  like  to  spend  $500  annually  on 
music. 

The  music  alcove  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cleveland  has  the  entire  attention 
of  two  librarians  and  a  page,  with  occasional  further  assistance.  There  are 
1«100  titles  of  books  on  music,  with  many  duplicates,  and  1,150  bound  volumes 
of  music;  the  total  with  duplicates  being  1,600.    Unbound  sheet  music  only 
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amounts  to  75  pieces,  and  there  are  no  rolls  or  records.  There  are  few  orches- 
tral scores,  as  practically  all  the  purchases  so  far  are  confined  to  piano  arrange- ' 
ments,  but  329  scores  are  deposited  on  loan.  The  library  has  47  chamber  music 
works.  Special  features  are  vocal  scores  of  operas,  oratorios,  and  cantatas, 
folk  music,  song  albums,  piano  solos  and  duets,  organ  and  violin  music.  Re^ 
search  work  might  be  done  in  the  collections  of  folk  music  and  ballads.  From 
$200  to  $400  yearly  is  spent  on  music  and  books  on  music.  About  4,000  persons 
use  the  music  department  annually.  Interest  is  increasing,  but  the  growth  of 
the  collection  is  so  recent  that  com^ratively  few  people  have  learned  to  depend 
on  it  as  yet  Music  rolls  will  be  purchased  only  after  full  justice  is  done  to  the 
book  and  music  collections.  The  borrowers  of  music  are  two  to  one  book  bor- 
rower. The  collection  is  used  considerably  by  music  teachers,  but  more  by 
music  students  and  by  amateur  musicians,  who  use  it  for  recreation,  the  two 
latter  groups  being  about  equally  divided. 

The  Blyria  Library,  at  Elyria,  is  situated  so  near  to  Oberlin  and  Cleveland 
that  a  large  collection  of  music  seems  inadvisable,  if  it  were  practicable.  The 
library  has  about  400  books  on  music,  but  no  music.  EUstory,  opera,  and 
folk  song  are  best  represented.  An  effort  is  made  to  keep  library  patrons  in- 
formed regarding  musical  progress. 

The  Denison  University  Conservatory  of  Music  library,  at  Granville,  has  900 
books  on  music,  400  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  about  3,000  unbound  pieces, 
with  200  player-piano  rolls  and  50  records.  A  piano,  player-piano,  and  phono- 
graph are  available  in  the  library.  An  unusual  feature  is  the  presence  of  30 
primitive  musical  instruments.  The  main  features  of  the  book  collection  are 
works  on  opera  and  music  up  to  the  time  of  Bach.  For  the  last  10  years  at 
least  $150  has  been  spent  annually  on  music  and  $100  on  books. 

The  Oherlin  College  Library  at  Oberlin  has  about  2,500  books  on  music,  500 
l)ound  volumes  of  music,  25,000  unbound  pieces,  225  player-piano  rolls,  and 
150  records.  There  are  125  orchestral  scores  and  75  chamber-music  works. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  library  is  the  collection  of  l>oolas  on  the  history 
of  music.  Next  to  this  is  musical  biography  and  music  for  piano  and  voice. 
About  $5,000  has  been  spent  for  books  on  music  and  $15,000  for  music,  the 
annual  appropriations  being  $150  and  $400,  respectively,  from  library  funds 
proper.  Interest  is  increasing,  and  about  15,000  persons  use  the  music  collection 
annually.  A  larger  collection  seems  warranted  in  view  of  the  situation,  and 
the  library  would  like  to  spend  $750  annually  on  music  and  $250  on  the  litera- 
ture of  music. 

A  collection  of  500  player-piano  rolls  is  found  in  the  Public  Library  at 
Toledo,  The  books  on  music  number  600  and  bound  volumes  of  music  160. 
Financial  considerations  prevent  specializing  in  music  for  the  present  Later 
It  is  hoped  to  make  substantial  increases  in  view  of  the  circulaton  of  the 
present  material. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Six  libraries  from  this  State  report  music  sections.  Three  have  collections 
of  25,  85,  and  60  books  on  music,  one  100,  one  200,  and  the  sixth  somewhere 
between  500  and  1,000.  The  two  more  important  reports  are  detailed  below. 
In  general,  there  appears  to  be  more  enthusiasm  about  music  and  music  libra- 
ries than  In  many  other  States. 

The  library  of  the  Siat^  University  of  Oklahoma  at  Norman  has  between  500 
and  1,000  books  on  music,  109  bound  volumes  of  music,  about  50  unbound  pieces, 
60  player-piano  (orchestrelle)  rolls,  and  300  Victrola  records.  Full  scores 
number  about  100,  and  additional  purchasers  are  planned,  pianoforte  arrange- 
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meDts  of  each  score  being  provided.  There  are  about  50  chamber-music  works. 
In  addition  to  the  two  classes  just  mentioned,  the  library  has  good  collections 
of  Tocal  scores  of  operas  and  theoretical  works.  Opportunity  Is  given  for 
research  work  in  primitive  music.  Few  works  have  been  acquired  by  gift,  and 
the  acquisition  cost  is  about  $3,000.  Lately  the  annual  expense  for  music  has 
been  about  $500,  books  on  music  $200,  and  Victrola  records  about  $300,  and 
the  library  would  gladly  see  this  sum  considerably  enlarged.  Interest  is 
increasing,  and  a  larger  music  section  is  confidently  expected  to  bring  a  larger 
patronage. 

The  music  collection  in  the  Cdmeffie  Public  Library  at  Shawnee  includes  25 
books  on  music  and  75  vocal  scores  of  operas.  Three  music  journals  are  on 
the  subscription  list.  There  is  a  piano  in  the  library,  and  evidently  a  sincere 
interest  in  doing  as  much  for  music  as  finances  will  permit. 

OREGON. 

Five  libraries  from  this  State  report  music  sections,  and  the  State  reports 
have  the  rather  unusual  distinction  that  no  collection  of  less  than  100  books  on 
music  are  mentioned.  One  has  100  books,  one  150,  one  300,  one  1,044.  No 
library  reports  its  musical  collection  adequate  to  the  demand,  three  designate 
increasing  interest,  and  three  have  special  publicity  arrangements. 

There  are  1,044  books  on  music  (244  titles  are  duplicated),  and  1,722  bound 
volumes  of  music  in  the  Library  Association  of  Portland;  45  miniature  orches- 
tral scores  are  listed  among  later  additions.  Eight-hand  piano  music  is  a  rather 
unique  specialty.  The  music  section  is  promoted  by  talks  to  musical  societies 
and  before  groups  of  teachers.  The  annual  expense  for  books  on  music  is  $16.50, 
for  music  $270.  The  total  outlay  so  far  has  been  about  $1,500.  Music  is  repre- 
sented by  60  per  cent  and  books  on  music  by  40  per  cent  of  the  music  depart- 
ment circulation.  Interest  is  reported  as  keen  and  increasing,  and  when  more 
space  is  available  for  the  music  section  great  developments  are  expected.  Spe- 
cial lists  of  music  and  books  on  music  are  mimeographed. 

The  Oregon  State  Library,  at  Salem,  does  not  report  on  the  regular  form,  but 
the  librarian  writes: 

We  do  not  have  a  regular  musical  department,  but  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  to  know  that  we  have  very  great  demand  for  these  bck>ks  by  music- 
study  dubs  throughout  the  State.  They  have  been  encouraged  to  follow  the  pro- 
grams issued  by  the  National  Federation  of  Musical  Olubs  and  other  programs 
found  in  books  like  Elson's  "  Music  Study  Programs  through  All  Nations." 

They  rent  victrola  records ;  so  that  they  have  the  music  and  can  go  through 
the  program,  even  if  they  have  not  the  local  talent.  We  are  not  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand  for  books  on  music ;  it  has  been  quite  extraordinary  during 
the  last  few  years. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
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The  music  sections  of  tlie  61  libraries  in  Pennsylvania  reporting  sucli  depart- 
ments may  luirdly  be  classed  as  remarkable  in  any  one  respect.  Several  large 
collections  distinguish  the  list,  and  some  items  therein  are  worthy  of  special 
comment,  but  the  summary  of  the  State  has  comparatively  no  outstanding 
feature.  Music-section  expenses  and  appropriations  are  apparently  seldom 
classified  separately,  and  those  mentioned  seldom  call  for  comment. 

The  Public  Library  at  Bloomsburffy  with  60  books  on  music  and  65  bound 
volumes  of  music,  uses  newspaper  notices  for  publicity,  personal  work  with 
people  at  the  shelves,  and  has  special  cooperation  with  one  of  the  local  music 
clubs  and  the  school  sut^^rvisors.  The  interest  is  increasing  slowly,  and  would 
probably  grow  faster  with  a  more  adequate  collection  of  music. 

The  Bucknell  Library  of  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  at  Chester,  has  225 
books  on  music  and  200  bound  volumes  of  music,  all  in  the  line  of  church 
music. 

The  American  Sunday  School  Union,  at  1816  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
has  a  special  collection  of  historical  works  on  sacred  and  Sunday-school  music 
and  hymn  books,  some  of  them  reputed  to  be  quite  rare.  Thefee  are  collated 
in  special  cases.  They  are  not  in  a  circulating  library,  but  are  for  consultation 
only,  free  to  teachers  and  students  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  proper  pres- 
ervation of  the  works. 

The  Drexel  Institute  Library,  of  Philadelphia,  includes  the  Jarvis  memorial 
collection,  presented  to  it  by  the  widow  of  the  late  Charles  H.  Jarvis.  The 
library  has  about  200  books  on  music  and  2,000  bound  volumes  of  music.  There 
are  400  orchestral  and  1,200  chamber-music  scores.  A  condition  of  the  Jarvis 
gift  was  that  the  music  be  used  for  reference  only,  and  since  this  restriction 
has  been  In  effect  the  use  of  the  music  section  has  somewhat  decreased. 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  has  1,240  books  on  music,  142  bound  volumes 
of  magazines,  and  about  2,500  bound  volumes  of  music.  There  are  160  orches- 
tral scores,  but  usually  piano  arrangements  of  orchestral  works  are  bought  in 
preference  to  the  scores.  The  strong  points  of  the  collection  are  the  books 
on  music,  vocal  scores  of  operas  and  oratorios,  and  piano  arrangement^. 
Thus  far  $5,500  has  been  spent  on  the  collection,  and  there  is  an  annual 
expense  from  an  endowment  fund  of  $300  for  music  and  books  on  music. 
The  interest  Is  Increasing.  No  count  is  kept  of  actual  users.  The  circulation 
(luring  1916  was  8,469  volumes,  75  per  cent  of  which  was  music  and  25  per 
cent  books  on  music.  The  library  does  not  consider  the  collection  adequate  to 
the  situation,  and  would  add  both  books  and  music.  Lectures  and  lecture 
recitals  are  given  under  library  auspices. 

Early  Pennsylvania  music,  both  manuscript  and  printed,  is  found  in  the  library 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia.  It  has  all  accrued 
by  gift. 

The  Library  Co.  of  Philadelphia  makes  this  report : 

This  library  has  really  a  very  fine  collection  of  music  and  books  relating  to 
music,  particularly  church  music,  having  inherited  the  collection  of  the  late 
Dr.  Albert  O.  Emerick.  Poverty  has  so  far  prevented  a  proper  arrangement  and 
cataloguing  of  this  collection.  It  Is  hoped  that  at  some  time  In  the  future  the 
library  will  be  able  to  revise  their  musical  collection  and  put  It  in  such  shape  as 
to  show  what  It  consists  of  and  how  It  can  be  best  used. 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  has  7,000  books  on  music  and  1,400  bound 
volumes  of  music,  with  175  orchestral  scores  and  400  chamber  music  scores,  both 
of  the  latter  class  chiefly  In  miniature  form.  The  library  is  a  general  collection, 
strong  in  no  especial  field.  All  the  usual  means  of  publicity  are  used  and,  in  addi- 
tion, personal  letters  are  sent  to  musicians  upon  occasion.    No  separate  record  Is 
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kept  of  book  expenses,  but  the  scores  represent  an  outlay  of  $1,200.  Patrons  show 
an  increasing;  interest  In  the  music  section,  and  $500  annually  could  well  be  spent 
on  music  and  books.  No  lectures  or  recitals  are  given  directly  under  library 
auspices,  but  in  tlie  same  building  Mr.  Charles  Heinroth,  the  municipally  sup- 
ported city  organist,  gives  biweekly  organ  recitals. 

The  Carnegie  Free  Library  of  Allegheny,  North  Side^  Pittsburgh,  has  2,000 
books  on  music  and  1,750  bound  volumes  of  music.  Vocal  and  piano  music  are 
the  predominating  features  of  the  music  collection,  which  has  been  largely 
acquired  by  gift.  About  3,(X)0  people  use  the  collection  annually,  but  the  interest 
is  stationary.  An  ideal  sum  for  yearly  purchases  would  be  $250,  and  music 
woulfl  l)e  bought  in  preference  to  books.  In  the  music  hall  of  this  library  build- 
ing free  organ  recitals  are  given  weekly  by  the  north-side  city  organist,  Mr. 
Caspar  I*.  Koch. 

The  library  of  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh,  has  acquired 
the  collection  made  by  the  late  James  Warrington,  of  Philadelphia.  It  includes 
1,300  books  on  music,  about  3,500  bound  volumes,  and  400  unbound  pieces. 
Church  and  folk  mu.sic  are  almost  the  sole  features  of  this  library.  Owing  to  the 
recent  acquisition  of  this  collection,  it  has  not  yet  come  Into  general  use. 

The  Public  Library  at  Potts ville  has  but  a  small  collection  of  books  on  music 
and  of  music,  but  reiKjrts  a  demand  for  more  material  and  a  prospect  of  greater 
activity  in  a  musical  way.  A  recent  request  for  more  books  on  harmony  and 
counterpoint  came  from  a  member  of  the  mounted  State  police  force. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
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The  striking  feature  of  the  reports  from  16  Rhode  Island  libraries  with 
music  sections  Is  the  almost  total  lack,  except  in  one  case,  of  any  resources  ex- 
cept books  on  music.  No  player-piano  rolls  are  mentioned,  and  50  phonograph 
records  is  the  total  library  collection  for  the  State.  Three  libraries  together  have 
less  than  100  bound  volumes  of  music,  and  only  one  has  any  considerable  amount 
of  music.  So  far  as  books  on  music  are  concerned,  the  average  is  quite  credit- 
able. Scores  and  chamber  music  works  are  scarce,  and  so  are  figures  regarding 
miislc  department  finances. 

The  Public  Library  at  Providence  has  been  fortunate  in  the  reception  of  gifts 
to  the  music  section.  Several  musicians  and  teachers  have  left  their  entire 
collections  to  the  library,  and  the  outlay  of  the  music  dei)artmeut  has  been 
correspondingly  small.  In  the  collection  are  1,044  books  on  music,  and  5,967 
bound  volumes  and  pieces  of  music,  the  latter  being  invariably  provided  with  a 
cover.  The  field  of  piano  music  has  pre];M)nderant  representation.  Figures  for 
music  department  outlays  are  not  kept  separately.  Interest  in  music  is  de- 
cidedly increasing ;  in  1016,  3,770  pieces  of  music  and  900  books  on  music  were 
circulated.  The  demands  of  the  community  are  not  met  by  the  collection,  and 
additions  of  music  are  preferred  to  those  of  books  on  music. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Six  libraries  in  tliis  State  report  music  sections,  but  not  one  gives  any  de- 
tailed information.  One  reports  "  a  very  few  books  on  music/*  ainuther  "  a 
few  books  on  music,"  another  "  about  11,"  the  fourth  **  about  35." 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  Winthrop  Normal  and  Indu8trial  College,  at  Rock 
Hill,  says :  "  We  have  a  general  library  of  20,000  volumes.  Of  these  several 
hundred  are  on  music.  They  are  used  a  good  deal  by  the  students  of  the  college 
who  are  in  the  music  department." 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
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Ten  libraries  from  South  Dakota  report  music  sections.  Not  one  has  sepa- 
rate pieces  of  sheet  music  and  only  three  have  rolls  or  records.  Three  report 
increasing  interest,  none  stationary  or  decreasing.  Books  on  music  are  pre- 
ferred, in  the  way  of  new  additions,  by  three  libraries,  while  only  one  favors 
more  music. 

The  Carnegie  Free  Public  Library  at  Sioux  Falls  has  200  books  on  music. 
Interest  is  increasing,  and  about  550  persons  annually  make  use  of  the  collec- 
tion. Compared  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  library,  the  music  collection  is 
sufficient,  but  the  library  would  add  both  music,  books  on  music,  and  phono- 
graph records  if  circumstances  permitted. 

The  library  of  the  UniverHty  of  South  Dakota,  at  Vermilion,  has  400  books 
on  music,  000  bound  volumes  of  music,  500  player  rolls,  and  350  phonograph 
records.  The  policy  is  to  purchase  material  that  will  be  of  the  greatest  help 
to  students  of  the  university  and  the  community.  To  date  about  ^,000  has 
been  spent,  and  the  annual  outlay  is  $100  for  music,  $100  for  books  on  music, 
and  $50  for  rolls  and  records — all  this  from  library  funds.  About  800  users 
are  numbered  annually,  and  the  Interest  Is  increasing.  Readers  have  the  use 
of  piano,  player  piano,  and  phonograph  in  the  library.  There  are  200  orchestral 
scores  and  100  chamber-music  works.  The  collections  of  operas  (vocal  scores) 
and  piano  and  chamber  music  are  the  leading  features.  Complete  works  of 
some  composers  have  been  acquired  and  the  standard  song  composers  are  well 
represented. 

TENNESSEE. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  five  libraries  with  music  sections.  The 
number  of  books  on  music  is  given  as  25,  75,  150,  250,  and  400.  One  library 
reports  3,000  bound  volumes  of  music,  but  as  It  is  a  school  library,  probably  a 
large  part  of  that  number  are  yocal  scores  for  chorus  use.  Two  libraries  have 
each  not  over  50  bound  volumes  of  music  and  one  188.  No  rolls  are  reported 
and  only  one  small  collection  of  25  phonograph  records.  Increasing  interest  is 
mentioned  twice  and  stationary  once. 

The  Carnegie  Library  at  Nashville  has  400  book^^j^mOBic  and  85  bound 
volumes  of  music.    Nearly  all  of  this  material  l)ifl''^"^^4ia8ed,  part  of  it 
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on  suggestions  from  music  dubs.  The  expense  has  been  so  far  about  $1,000,  of 
iate  years  about  $25  annually.  Interest  is  increasing,  and  the  average  number 
of  actual  users  of  the  music  section  is  about  500.  The  sums  which  the  library 
has  been  able  to  spend  on  music  "  emphatically  do  not  **  meet  the  demands  of 
the  community,  especially  in  the  way  of  music  which  the  library  would  gladly 
have  for  tlie  development  of  taste.  It  is  the  hope  of  this  library  to  greatly 
extend  its  musical  activities  when  funds  will  permit 

'  TEXAS. 

The  summary  of  reports  from  14  music  sections  in  Texas  libraries  is  quite 
encouraging.  Four  libraries  have  25  books  on  music,  one  50,  five  100,  one  200, 
one  300,  one  335,  and  one  450.  Two  have  25  bound  volumes  of  music,  one  75, 
one  100,  one  125,  and  one  165.  Only  one  reports  unbound  sheet  music,  about 
100  pieces,  and  one  has  50  phonograph  records.  Six  report  increasing  interest 
in  music  and  eight  are  noncommittal.  Four  believe  the  present  resources  of 
the  music  sections  inadequate. 

The  DaUas  Public  Library  has  about  300  books  on  music  and  hopes  soon  to 
add  both  rolls  and  sheet  music.  In  addition  to  newspaper  notices  of  accessions, 
special  attention  is  given  to  music-study  clubs.  The  interest  is  increasing, 
and  in  1916-17  music  was  responsible  for  a  large  share  of  the  32,000  books 
circulated  from  the  class  of  line  arts. 

The  Rosenberg  Library  at  (Galveston  has  occasional  lectures  on  music  by  paid 
speakers.  Its  collection  of  335  books  on  music  and  165  bound  volumes  of  music 
is  intended  for  general  use,  and  no  detailed  figures  of  expense  or  circulation 
are  available.  Music  was  the  special  subject  of  the  bulletin  for  January,  1912, 
which  contains  3ome  helpful  notes  for  the  Inauguration  of  such  collections  for 
general  readers. 

The  Carnegie  Library  at  San  Antonio  has  450  books  on  music  and  about  100 
bound  volumes  of  music,  with  70  orchestral  scores.  The  interest  is  increasing, 
but  the  library's  music  collection  does  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  community. 
The  music  section  circulation  makes  up  about  4  per  cent  of  nonflction. 

UTAH. 

The  situation  in  this  State  does  not  indicate  particular  interest  or  enthusiasm, 
Judging  from  the  reports  of  four  libraries  with  music  sections.  They  have  25, 
125,  850,  and  426  books  on  music.  One  has  500  unbound  pieces  of  music,  10 
orchestral  scores,  and  70  numbers  of  chamber  music.  No  comment  is  made 
as  to  whether  interest  is  stationary  or  changing,  and  no  financial  statistics 
of  any  kind  are  given. 

VERMONT. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  11  libraries  with  music  sections.  Five  of 
these  have  not  over  25  books  on  music,  one  30,  one  50,  one  106,  and  one  135. 
Four  have  not  over  50  bound  volumes  of  music,  one  70,  one  107,  and  one  257. 
One  library  (a  State  normal  school)  has  2,100  unbound  pieces  of  music  and 
72  phonograph  records^the  only  report  of  rolls  or  records  in  the  State.  Six 
libraries  report  increasing  interest  in  music;  one  stationary.  Four  think  their 
nrasic  collections  and  the  funds  appropriated  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
community.  Four  would  add  to  the  present  supply  of  music,  three  to  books  on 
music,  }ind  one  would  buy  more  phonograph  records  if  funds  would  permit. 
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VIRGINIA. 

In  some  States  few  libraries  seem  able  to  give  any  particulars  of  the  music 
section  or  its  activities,  and  this  condition  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  Virginia 
libraries.  Six  have  reported,  but  altogether  very  few  questions  are  answered. 
Three  libraries  have  25  or  fewer  books  on  music,  one  150,  one  300,  and  one  500. 
One  library  has  125  bound  volumes  of  music  and  776  unbound  pieces.  One 
reports  increasing  interest  and  one  stationary.  No  figures  are  returned  in 
answer  tu  the  questions  on  finance,  except  that  one  library  would  like  a  music 
section  allowance  of  $50  annually. 

WASHINGTON. 

Pacific  Ckmst  States  usually  report  a  fair  share  of  attention  to  music  depart- 
ments, and  Washington  is  no  exertion.  Twelve  libraries  specify  music  see 
tions,  with  the  following  numbers  of  books  on  music:  25,  40,  55  (two),  80, 
215,  229,  350,  600,  and  971.  Three  libraries  have  bound  volumes  of  music — 
120,  189,  and  1,909,  while  one  has  860  unbound  pieces  of  music.  One  has  58 
orchestral  scores,  another  81,  while  one  library  r^;K)rt8  500  chamber-music 
works.  One  spends  $150  to  $300  annually  on  the  music-section  purchases.  Four 
believe  their  collections  inadequate  for  the  community.  Three  brieve  interest  In 
music  increasing;  the  others  make  no  comment 

The  general  work  of  the  Washin^on  State  Traveling  lAbrary,  at  Olympic, 
has  until  recently  been  hampered  by  lack  of  funds.  Last  year  a  rather  liberal 
appropriation  was  made  by  the  legislature,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  music 
section  will  be  considerably  augmented  at  an  early  date.  Now  there  are  onlj- 
215  volumes  classified  in  the  music  list  These  are  loaned  to  clubs,  schools, 
teachers,  and  individuals.  The  superintendent  herself  a  musician  of  consider- 
able experience,  selects  the  material  and  gives  personal  assistance  to  its  choice 
in  answer  to  requests. 

The  Public  Library  at  Seattle  has  971  books  on  music,  1,909  bound  volumes  of 
music,  and  860  separate  pieces,  with  81  miniature  orchestral  scores  and  500 
chamber  music  works.  The  books  are  strong  in  history  and  biography,  while 
piano  and  vocal  music  are  well  represented  in  the  music  class.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  means  for  publicity,  this  library  has  a  bulletin  board  for  notices  of 
musical  affairs,  posters  calling  attention  to  special  collections,  and  a  shelf  tor 
new  music.  The  collection  has  cost  about  $4,000,  exclusive  of  binding.  There 
is  an  annual  appropriation  of  $150  from  the  library  funds,  but  from  $150  to  $300 
is  spent  on  music  and  an  undetermined  sum  for  books  on  music  The  library 
would  like  to  spend  $1,000  a  year  once  and  $600  subsequently  buying  music  and 
books  on  music,  but  not  adding  rolls  or  records  till  needs  in  these  lines  were 
met.  The  interest  is  increasing,  though  the  number  of  users  of  the  music  section 
is  not  kept  The  circulation  figure  alone  for  1917  was  10,823.  Of  this.  40  per 
cent  was  books  on  music  and  60  per  cent  music.  Mention  is  made  of  the  use  of 
this  collection  by  the  professional  musicians  of  the  city. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

This  is  another  State  where  librarians  are  disposed  to  be  noncommittal  re- 
garding the  music  sections.  Four  libraries  report  some  collection — one  each  of 
25,  60,  75,  and  300  books  on  music.  One  has  25  bound  volumes  of  music  and 
another  145,  while  one  has  between  600  and  700  separate  pieces  of  music.  Oue 
has  50.  another  200  phonograph  records.  With  this  Information  the  reports 
are  practically  at  an  end. 
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WISCONSIN. 

Examination  of  the  summary  of  39  libraries  reporting  music  sections  indi- 
cates that  Wisconsin  is  fairly  well  provided  with  small  collections,  but  lacks 
any  of  notable  size.  Six  libraries  rei)ort  increasing  interest  in  music,  fi«ur 
stationary,  and  one  decreasing  on  account  of  war  effects.  Four  librarians  C4»n- 
sider  their  collection  sufficient  for  the  musical  interest  of  the  community,  and 
four  do  not;  seven  believe  the  present  outlay  (which,  as  reported,  is  always 
small)  sufficient,  while  six  would  welcome  larger  music  funds.  Thirteen 
libraries  use  special  means  of  publicity  for  the  music  section. 

The  Kellogg  Public  Library,  at  Oreen  Bay,  has  over  200  books  on  music  and 
50  bound  volumes  of  music.  Lack  of  funds  has  prevented  further  purchases  in 
this  line,  but  the  present  material  is  much  used  by  teachers,  students,  and 
others.    Both  newspaper  and  bulletin  publicity  is  used  for  the  music  section. 

The  book  selection  and  study  club  department  of  the  Wisconain  Library  Com- 
mission,  at  Madison,  has  about  200  books  on  music  and  10  bound  volumes  of 
music.  This  material  is  sent  out  to  clubs  studying  music  according  to  a 
definite  outline,  often  furnished  by  the  library;  or  in  answer  to  definite  re- 
quests for  information. 

WYOMING. 

The  single  report  from  this  State  is  that  the  State  Library  at  Cheyenne  has 
30  books  on  music,  all  acquired  by  purchase,  and  included  with  the  general 
collection. 
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MUSIC  IN  OUR  LIBRARIES. 

(Excerpts  from  an  article  by  0/  6.  Sonneck.     Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  The  Art 

World.) 

Poets  and  other  generous  souls  have  extolled  the  charms  of  music  until  the 
emotional  superiority  of  music  over  other  arts  has  become  a  dogma  too  vener- 
able for  doubt  Possibly  the  emotional  appeal  of  music  is  more  Intense  than 
that  of  other  arts,  but  the  account  is  squared  by  several  obstructions  in  the 
path  of  that  appeal.  Chief  among  these  (with  all  the  inherent  consequences) 
is  the  inordinately  complex  and  costly  apparatus  required  for  the  performance 
of  musical  works  in  the  larger  forms,  such  as  symphonies,  oratorios,  operas. 
The  composer  faces  a  second  disadvantage  in  the  necessity  of  recording  his 
thoughts  with  the  help  of  symbols  which  can  reach  the  sense  appealed  to,  the 
ear,  only  by  way  of  another  sense,  the  eye.  Furthermore,  comparatively  few 
music  lovers  possess  the  imagination  or  the  training  to  transform  such  visual 
impressions  into  the  corresponding  aural  impressions.  The  accomplishment  of 
**  reading  the  score "  of  a  modern  opera,  for  instance,  is  an  accomplishment 
indeed,  and  of  truly  deterring  difficulty.  Yet  on  this  very  accomplishment  of 
those  interested  in  him  every  composer  sooner  or  later  depends  for  his  inter- 
course with  contemporaries  or  posterity  whenever  the  performer,  the  interme- 
diary between  composer  and  public,  chooses  not  to  perform  a  composer's  works. 

A  minimum  of  reflection  will  show  how,  under  the  circumstances,  without 
the  hospitality  of  libraries  composers  are  in  danger  of  being  shut  off  from 
posterity.  But  there  his  musical  thoughts  lie  practically  buried  alive,  en- 
capsuled  in  books  of  mute  hieroglyphics.  It  is  the  best  the  world  can  offer  him 
until  that  time  when  we  shall  have  not  merely  musical  libraries  but  "  museums  " 
of  music,  where  in  sundry  feasible  ways  the  public  appeal  of  works  of  musical 
art  will  be  made  to  endure,  in  effect  similar  to  the  permanent  and  ever-direct 
appeal  of  paintings,  sculptures,  etc.,  in  museums  of  the  flne  arts.  A  fantastic* 
dream?    Not  at  alL 

If  works  of  musical  art,  then,  must  fall  back  gradually  on  the  hospitality  of 
libraries — ^from  the  very  nature  of  music  virtually  the  hospitality  of  a  mauso- 
leum— has  the  best  been  made  of  the  situation?  Hardly.  Musical  libraries  that 
are  reasonably  representative  of  the  mighty  growth  of  musical  culture  in  our 
countty*  culture  that  springs  from  tender  but  healthy  roots  200  years  old,  are 
too  few  and  far  between  to  suggest  a  different  answer.  Perhaps  the  librarian 
profession  still  hesitates  to  recognize  in  music  intellectual  elements  not  less 
worthy  of  attention  than  genealogy  or  Action.  Perhaps  we  suffer  from  a  dearth 
of  expert  musical  librarians  whose  authority  might  compel  a  more  hospitable 
attitude  of  mind.  Perhaps  musicians  and  music  lovers  in  musical  communi- 
ties are  still  too  indifferent  or  too  nnaware  of  their  power  of  concerted  action 
to  have  the  rights  of  music  as  a  cultural  and  therewith  civic  factor  more  ade- 
quately respected  in  libraries.  Perhaps  American  libraries  are  richer  in  good 
will  than  in  funds ;  perhaps  tiie  cost  of  music,  comparatively  much  greater  than 
that  of  literature,  works  as  a  handicap.  Whatever  the  reason  or  reasons,  the 
fact  remains  that  music  is  deplorably  underfed  in  the  great  majority  of  our 
libraries.  Otheryrise  cities  like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  I^uis, 
Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  Minneapolis  and  half  a  dozen  others  of  our  musical 
centers  would  not  lag  so  far  behind  Boston  In  the  pos.session  of  a  municipal 
musical  library  of  which  all  citizens  may  feel  proud.  They  would  not  be  able 
to  emulate  certain  unique  features  of  the  late  Mr.  Allen  A.  Brown's  munificent 
gift  to  the  city  of  Boston ;  but  if  they  had  started  In  time  and  had  persevered, 
they  would  now,  as  they  ought,  possess  musical  collections  fairly  equal  to  his 
in  extent  and  merit. 

In  any  ambitious  community  a  library  without  the  complete  works  of  Shakes- 
peare, Goethe,  Dickens,  Ibsen,  MollOre,  Balzac,  Dante,  I>mgfellow,  Poe,  or  with- 
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out  various  serial  works  published  to  embrace  a  comprehensiye  selection  of  rep- 
resentatives and  historically  important  literary  masterpieces,  such  as  Johnson's 
75-volume  edition  of  English  writers,  would  very  properly  invite  scornful  criti- 
cism. Apply  a  similar  test  with  refercmce  to  the  great  masters  of  music.  Does 
your  local  library  contain  the  more  or  less  complete  editions  of  the  works  of 
Palestrina,  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Bach,  Hftndel,  Purcell.  Rameau,  Gr^try,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  Wagner^ 
Verdi?  Does  it  contain  such  historical  publications  as  the  Denkmaler  der  Ton- 
kunst  in  Austria  and  Germany,  the  PaUographie  musicale,  Les  Archives  de 
MaitreB  de  VOrgue,  Varte  muHcale  in  Italia,  Les  tnattres  musiciens  de  la 
Renaissance  francaisey  the  series  of  volumes  of  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Societj*. 
or  the  other  similar  undertakings  designed  to  rescue  from  oblivion  and  to 
revive,  at  least  for  the  student  masters  of  the  past?    ♦    ♦     ♦ 

It  is  not  the  frequency  of  use  of  a  book  that  counts,  but  the  use  to  which  a 
book  is  put.  A  costly  and  rare  book  consulted  only  once  in  10  years,  but  then 
by  a  man  of  f^r-reaching  research  or  codification  of  research,  has  Justified  its 
acquisition  just  as  much  as  an  inexpensive,  commonplace  book  consulted  every 
day  for  mere  receptive  information. 

If  the  absence  of  works  of  **  antiquarian "  or  "  modem  "  interest  be  ex- 
plained on  the  grounds  of  expensiveness,  the  explanation  will  carry  weight 
For  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  chamber  music,  orchestra  music,  opera  scores, 
etc.,  entail  an  expenditure  which  acts  as  a  barrier  to  the  comprehensive  acqui- 
sition of  meritorious  music.  And  when  the  prices  of  foreign  works  of  musical 
art  are  Americanized  a  librarian  may  well  despair  of  his  ability  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  a  musical  community.  When  scores  of  the  type  mentioned  above  run 
in  cost  anywhere  from  $4  to  $250,  the  difficulty  of  assembling  a  representative 
collection  of  music  becomes  obvious,  not  to  mention  a  moderate  indulgence  in 
bibliographical  rarities  or  in  autograph  scores. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  by  no  means  all  desirable  and  necessary  music 
is  beyond  reach  of  even  poor  institutions.  In  every  country  music  publishers 
have  sought  to  meet  the  situation  by  issuing  the  standard  works  by  standard 
composers  for  a  moderate  price.  By  surveying  such  editions  any  librarian  with 
a  modicum  of  expert  knowledge  may  assemble  a  collection  of  indispensable 
works  of  musical  art  and  of  books  on  music.  Indeed,  respectable  publishers 
have  tried  to  facilitate  his  task  by  forming  for  him  Just  such  collections  at  a 
price  which,  of  course,  keeps  pace  with  the  character,  extent,  and  scope  of  the 
purchases  en  hloc  suggested.  Strange  to  say,  either  for  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  interested  disinterestedness  of  publishers  or  for  lack  of  interest  or  knowl- 
edge or  ability  to  resist  the  temptation  of  wasting  one*s  meager  funds  on  favored 
composers  and  alluringly  advertised  expensive  publications,  or  for  other  reasons, 
it  would  aiH;>ear  that  the  movement  has  not  been  an  unqualified  success.  True, 
many  small  libraries  have  embraced  the  opportunities  offered,  but  Just  as  many 
have  neglected  them,  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  reasonably  well- 
equipped  public  musical  libraries  seems  to  be  abnormally  small  in  our  country. 

There  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  somewhere  in  the  situation  if  for 
instance  a  prominent  publisher  could  sell  to  private  music  lovers  many  thou- 
sand single  volumes,  but  to  public  libraries  only  about  50  complete  sets  of  a 
remarkable  publication  (now  nearing  the  hundredth  volume)  which  will  form 
a  comprehensive  musician's  library  in  itself,  costs  less  than  $2  a  volume,  and 
for  merit  belongs  to  that  type  and  class  of  publication  which  ought  to  be  not  in 
50  but  In  1,000  public  libraries. 

Precisely  such  serial  publications,  in  a  way  encyclopedic  publications,  ought  to 
form  the  basis  of  every  public  collection.  It  is  the  center  from  which  the  con- 
centric method  of  library  development  can  best  find  its  outward  impetus;  and  no 
other  method,  provlde<l  it  be  not  employed  too  rigidly  or  pedantically,  will 
produce  equally  satisfactory  results.  Without  it  the  collections  will  soon  become 
unbalanced ;  they  will  suffer  from  obesity  here  and  from  anemia  there.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Such  publications,  planned  as  libraries  within  libraries,  lend  them- 
selves to  bibliography  treatment  for  reference  purposes  more  readily  and 
more  fruitfully  than  collections  formed  by  picking  out  this  or  that  work  from 
catalogues.  And  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  small  libraries,  with  contents  of 
such  publications  analytically  catalogued,  will  often  be  In  a  better  position  to 
supply  a  sudden  demand  for  specimens  of  work  by  an  out-of-the-way  composer 
than  large  libraries  with  an  operating  force  too  small  or  administrative  ma- 
chinery unsuited  for  proper  analysis  of  collective  publications. 

An  annual  appropriation  of  $300  for  the  purchase  of  good  music  and  good 
l)Ooks  on  music  is  the  minimum  expenditure  from  which  to  expect  results  of 
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sabstantial  benefit  to  even  small  musical  communities.  Tliis  estimate  applies 
merely  to  reference  libraries,  not  to  circulating  libraries  with  branch  offices. 
Moreover,  it  takes  into  account  only  the  acquisition  of  printed  music  and  does 
not  concern  itself  with  a  collection  of  talking-machine  records  or  player-piano 
rolls,  so  useful  and  desirable  for  purposes  of  vulgarisation,  as  the  French  would 
say.  The  larger  a  community  is,  or  the  more  it  bubbles  over  with  musical 
activities,  the  more  inadequate  such  a  small  annual  appropriation  as  the  above 
naturally  becomes.  If  we  pass  on  to  our  musical  centers,  or  would-be  musical 
centers,  even  $1,000  will  prove  insufficient,  if  music  really  is  meant  to  find 
a  place  in  the  public  library  in  keeping  with  the  community's  interest  in  music. 
The  public  libraries  in  cities  like  those  mentioned  above  would  deserve  no 
ordre  pour  le  m&rite  for  exceptional  services  rendered,  if  their  annual  appro- 
priation for  music  and  books  on  music  reached  or  exceeded  $2,000.  They  would 
really  be  doing  their  duty  only  (and  not  more)  toward  music  and  its  devotees 
by  spending  that  sum  every  year.  Even  so.  they  would  soon  discover  that 
the  intelligent  annual  expenditure  of  $2,000  will  not  nowadays  cover  the  field 
of  legitimate  ambition,  and  that  their  musical  collection  will  retain  at  that  rate 
the  characteristics  of  a  good  "  working  library  "  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  but 
will  never  develop  into  a  really  first-class  library  of  international  importance 
for  antiquarian  reserach  or  study  of  modern  music. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  MUSIC. 

An  extensive  study  of  this  subject,  by  Mr.  Rrnst  C.  Krotan,  may  be  found  In  The 
Musicml  Quarterly,  April,  1919,  p.  2.31-254.  Mr.  Krobn  has  noted  the  following  muRlc 
lists  not  included  in  the  replies  to  this  questionnaire : 

New  York      New  York  City :  PuhUe  Uhrary. 

List  of  works  relating  to  folk-songs,  etc.  (from  Bulletin,  vol.  11,  no.  5.  May,  1907. 
p.  187-226). 

List  of  works  relating  to  the  history  of  music   (from   Bulletin,   January,    1908. 
p.  1-36). 

Periodicals  relating  to  music  in  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  the  Columbia 
University  Library  (from  Bulletin,  vol.  3.  no.  5.  May.  1899.  p.  232-238). 
New  York.     Buffalo :  Oro$venor  Library. 

Catalog  of  books  relating  to  music,  October,  1909.     23  p. 
Wisconsin.     Milwaukee:  Henry  M.  Mendel  Memorial  Collection  and  Juliue  Klauser  Me- 
nunHal  Collection. 

Catalog  of  music.  May,  1913.     48  p. 
Massachusetts.     Worcester :  Free  PubHc  Library. 

Finding  list  of  music,  February,  1906.     92  p. 
Pennsylvania.     Pittsburgh :  Allegheny  Carnegie  Free  Library. 

Catalog  of  music,  1904.     26  p. 
Virginia.     Richmond:  Virginia  Btate  Library. 

Finding  list  of  books  relating  to  music,  etc.,  1912.     p.  239-245. 
Oregop.     Portland :  Library  AMeooiation  of  Portland. 

Books  on  music.     Multlgraphed.     19  leaves. 
New  Jersey.     Plalnfleld  :  Public  Lilbrary. 

Finding  list  of  music  scores,  October,  1910.     46  p. 

Note  :  The  attention  of  librarians  is  called  to  a  Classification  of  Music  and 
Books  on  Music,  from  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  is  for  sale  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  at  15  cents.  This  scheme 
of  classification,  prepared  in  1904.  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  O.  G.  Sonneck, 
chief  of  division  of  music,  Library  of  Congress,  was  thoroughly  tested,  and  the 
revision  is  dated  March,  1917.  It  has  been  applied  to  more  than  half  a  million 
items,  but  the  plan  is  such  that  it  may  be  reduced  for  collections  of  any  size. 
The  book  of  157  pages  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value  to  music  librarians, 
and  will  help  to  solve  many  problems  in  the  proper  classification  of  musical 
material. 
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Alabama,  reports  from  llbrarlps,  7. 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  library,  28. 

American  Sunday  School  Union,  Pbilndel- 
pbia.  Pa.,  historical  works  on  sacred  and 
Sunday-school  music,  42. 

Andover-Harvard  Theological  Seminary, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  library,  25. 

Arizona,  reports  from  libraries.  7. 

Arkansas,  reports  from  libraries,  7. 

Auburn,  Me.,  public  library,  22. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, 
23 ;  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music, 
library,  28;  Peabody  Institute,  library, 
23. 

Berkshire  Athen»um  and  Museum,  Pitts- 
fleld,  Mass.,  library,  26. 

Bibliography  of  music,  51. 

Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  public  library,  34. 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  music  section  of  public 
library,  7. 

Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  public  library,  42. 

Boise,  Idaho,  Idaho  free  traveling  library, 
16. 

Boston,  Mass.,  public  library,  Allen  A. 
Brown  collection,  24-25. 

Bowdoin  College,  library,  22-23. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  public  library,  34. 

Brown,  Allen  A.,  music  collection,  Boston, 
public  library,  24-25. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  public  library,  34-35. 

Cairo,  IlL,  public  library,  16-17. 

California,  reports  from  libraries,  8-10. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  public  library,  25. 

CanisiUB  College.  N.  Y.,  library,  35. 

Chicago,  public  library,  17. 

Church  music,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary, 
Pa.,  42;  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
N.  H.,  32;  Vesper  collection,  Oakland, 
Calif.,  9;  Western  Theological  Seminary, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  43;  Yale  School  of  Re- 
ligion, 11.     See  al$o  Sunday-school  music 

Cindnoati,  Ohio,  public  library,  39. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Music,  library,  39. 

ClassificatioD  of  music.  Library  of  Congress, 
15.  51. 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  public  library.  39-40. 

Colorado,  reports  from  libraries,  10. 

Columbia  University,  library,  36. 

Connecticut,  reports  from  public  libraries, 
10-11. 

Croser  Theological  Seminary,  Pa.,  collection 
of  church  music,  42. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  public  library,  45. 

Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences,  Iowa,  li- 
brary* 20. 


Delaware,  reports  from  libraries,  11. 

Denison  University  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Ohio,  library,  40. 

Denver,  Colo.,  public  library,  10. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  public  library,  28. 

District  of  Columbia,  public  library,  14-15 ; 
reports  from  libraries,  12-15. 

Dramatic  music,  catalogue.  Library  of  Con- 
gress, 15. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary,  N.  J.,  church 
music,  82. 

Drexel,  Joseph  H.,  music  collection.  New 
York  Public  Library.  35. 

Drexel  Institute  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
music  collection,  42. 

Early  music,  catalogue.  Library  of  Con- 
gress, 15. 

Edwards,  Julian,  music  collection,  New 
York  Public  Library,  36. 

Elyria,  Ohio,  public  library.  40. 

Emerick.  Albert  Q.,  music  collection,  Li- 
brary Co.  of  Philadelphia,  42. 

Evanston  Public  Library,  Illinois.  17-18. 

Fitchburg,  Mass.,  public  library,  Francis 
H.  Jenks  collection,  25. 

Florida,  reports  of  libraries,  15-16. 

Foster.  Stephen  C,  catalogue  of  first  edi- 
tions, 15. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  Rosenburg  library,  45. 

Qary,  Ind..  public  library,  19. 

General  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City,  Ubrary,  87. 

Georgia,  reports  from  libraries,  10. 

Grand  Bapids,  Mich.,  public  library,  28-29. 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  public  library,  47. 

Gregorian  chant,  19. 

Grinnell  College.  Iowa,  library,  20. 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College, 
books  on  music,  22. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  public  library,  11. 

Harvard  Musical  Association,  Boston, 
Mass.,  library,  25. 

Helena,  Mont,  public  library,  31. 

Hispanic  Society  of  America,  New  York 
City,  library,  37. 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  library. 
42. 

Idaho,  reports  from  libraries,  16. 

Illinois,  reports  from  libraries,  16-18. 

Indiana,  reports  on  libraries,  18-19. 

Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York  aty, 
library,  37. 

Iowa,  reports  from  libraries,  19-20. 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  Ubrary,  20. 

Jarvis,  Charles  H.,  music  collection,  Drexel 
Inititute  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  42. 
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Jenks,  Francis  H.,  collection,  Fitchburg 
public  library,  Mass..  25-26. 

John  Crerer  Library,  books  on  manufacture 
and  history  of  musical  instruments,  17. 

John  Jermain  Library,  Sag  Harbor,  N.  T., 
38. 

Kansas,  reports  from  libraries,  20-21. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  public  library,  30. 

Kansas  State  Normal  School,  library,  21. 

Kelsey,  Charles  B.,  music  collection.  Grand 
Rapids  public  Ubrary,  Mich.,  28-29. 

Kentucky,  reports  from  libraries,  21. 

Lewistoc  State  Normal  School,  Idaho,  li- 
brary, 16. 

Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  music 
collection,  42. 

Library  of  Congress,  classification  of  muKic, 
15,  51 ;  music  division,  12-15 ;  publica- 
tions on  music,  15. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  city  school  library,  8; 
public  library,  8-9. 

Louisiana,  reports  from  libraries,  21-22. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  public  library,  21. 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago, 
111.,  Virginia  library,  17. 

MacDowell,  Sklward,  catalogue  of  first  edi- 
tions, 15. 

Madison,  Wis.,  library  commission,  47. 

Maine,  reports  from  libraries,  22-23. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  public  library,  32. 

Maryland,  reports  from  libraries,  23. 

Massachusetts,  reports  from  libraries, 
23-28. 

Metrop«litan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York 
City,  collection  of  musical  instruments, 
37. 

Michigan,  reports  from  libraries,  28-29. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  public  library,  29. 

Minnesota,  reports  from  libraries,  29-30. 

Mississippi,  reports  from  libraries,  30. 

Missouri,  reports  from  libraries.  30-31. 

Montana,  reports  from  libraries,  31. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  library,  26. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  public  library,  19. 

Music  in  our  libraries  (Sonneck).  49-51. 

Music  Teachers*  National  Association,  com. 
mittee  on  the  history  of  music  and  li- 
braries, 6. 

Musical  instruments.  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  New  York  City,  87. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  public  library,  44-45. 

Nebraska.  r^K>rts  from  libraries,  31. 

Nevada,  reports  from  libraries,  31. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Bos- 
ton, library,  25. 

New  Hampshire,  reports  from  libraries, 
31-32. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  free  public  library.  11. 

New  Haven  Colony  Historical  Society,  col- 
lection of  music  books,  11. 

New  Jersey,  reports  from  libraries,  32-33. 

New  Mexico,  reports  from  libraries,  33. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  H.  Sophie  Newcomb 
Memorial  College,  library,  22;  Howard 
memorial  library,  22 ;  public  library, 
21-22. 

New  York,  reports  from  libraries,  38-84. 


New  York  City,  public  library,  85-86. 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  library,  New  York  aty,  37. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  public  library.  32-38. 

Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  111.,  music  col- 
lecUon,  17. 

Newton,  Mass.,  free  library,  26. 

North  Carolina,  reports  from  libraries,  3S. 

North  Dakota,  reports  from  libraries,  38. 

Northampton,  Mass.,  Forbes  library,  26. 

Northwestern  University,  library,  18. 

Oakland,  Calif.,  free  library.  9. 

Oberlin  College,  music  collection,  40. 

Ohio,  reports  from  libraries,  39-40. 

Oklahoma,  reports  from  libraries,  40-41. 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  public  library,  31. 

Ontario,  Calif.,  Chaffey  library,  9. 

Opera  librettos,  catalpgue.  Library  of  Con- 
gress, 15;  New  York  Public  Library,  35. 

Orchestral  music,  catalogue,  Library  of 
Congress.  15. 

Oregon,  reports  from  libraries,  41. 

Oregon  State  Library,  music  collection,  41. 

Pasadena.  Calif.,  public  library,  9. 

Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music,  Baltimore, 
Md-,  Ubrary,  23. 

Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.,  library, 
23. 

Pennsylvania,  reports  from  libraries,  41-4;t. 

Peoria.  111.,  public  library,  18. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Mass., 
library,  27. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  public  and  private  li- 
braries, 42. 

Phonograph  records,  specialty  of  Universitj 
of  Arkansas,  7. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Carnegie  library,  42-43. 

Pomona,  Calif.,  public  library,  9.  . 

Portland,  Oreg.,  library  association,  41. 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  public  library,  43. 

Princeton,  Ind.,  public  library,  19. 

Princeton  University,  music  collection,  33. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  public  library,  43. 

Read,  Daniel,  early  American  church  com- 
poser, works,  11. 

Redlands,  Calif.,  A.  K.  Smiley  pubUc  U- 
brary,  9. 

Reno,  Nev.,  public  library,  81. 

Rhode  Island,  reports  from  libraries.  43. 

Ritter,  Frederic  L.,  collection.  Tufts  Col- 
lege library,  27. 

Rochester.  N.  H.,  public  Ubrary,  32. 

Rockford,  lU.,  pubUc  library,  18. 

Sacramento,  Calif.,  State  library,  9. 

St  Meinrad  Abbey,  Ind.,  library  19. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  pubUc  Ubrary,  29. 

Salem,  Mass.,  pubUc  library,  26. 

Salina,  Kans.,  public  Ubrary,  21. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  public  Ubrary,  45. 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  high-school  library,  9; 
public  library,  9. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  public  library,  9-10. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  pubUc  library,  46. 

Shawnee,  Okla.,  public  library,  41. 

Sibley,  Hiram  W.,  music  collection,  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester,  37-38. 

Sioux  City*  Iowa,  public  Ubrary,  20. 
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Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  public  library,  44. 

Smith  College,  Mass.,  library,  26. 

Sonueck,  O.  G.,  music  division  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  12-13;  music  in  our 
libraries,  40-51. 

South  Bend,  Ind.,  public  library,  19. 

South  Carolina,  reports  from  libraries,  44. 

South  Dakota,  reports  from  libraries,  44. 

Spanish  music,  10. 

Springfield,  Bfass.,  city  library,  27. 

**  Star-spangled  banner,*'  report,  15. 

Stete  University  of  Oklahoma,  library, 
40-41. 

Stillwater,  Minn.,  public  library,  20. 

Sunday-school  music,  42. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  public  library,  38. 

Tennessee,  reports  from  libraries,  44-45. 

Texas,  reports  from  libraries,  45. 

Thomas,  Theodore,  private  library  in  New- 
berry Library,  Chicago,  111.,  17. 

Tipton,  Ind.,  public  library,  19. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  public  library,  40. 

Traveling  libraries,  Washington,  46. 

Tufts  College,  Frederic  Louis  Rltter  collec- 
tion, 27. 

University  of  Arkansas,  programs  of  phono- 
graph records,  7. 

University  of  Illinois,  library,  18. 

University  of  Kansas,  library,  21. 

University  of  Michigan,  library,  28. 

University  of  Nevada,  music  collection,  31. 


University  of  North  Dakota,  music  collec- 
tion, 38. 

University  of  Rochester,  Sibley  musical  li- 
brary, 87-38. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  library,  44. 

Utah,  reports  from  libraries,  45. 

Utlca,  N.  T.,  public  library,  38, 

Vermont,  reports  from  libraries,  45. 

Vesper,  O.  M.,  collection  of  church  mu^*ic,  0. 

Virginia,  reports  from  libraries,  46. 

Virginia,  Minn.,  public  library,  29-30. 

Washington,  reports  from  libraries,  46. 

Washington,  D.  C,  libraries,  12-15. 

Wellesley  College,  library,  27. 

Wells  College,  library,  34. 

West  Virginia,  reports  from  libraries,  46. 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  library  of  church  music.  43. 

Whitinsville,  Mass.,  library,  27-28. 

William  JeweU  College,  Mo.,  library,  30-31. 

Wilmington  Institute  Free  Library,  music 
collection,  11. 

Winona,  Minn.,  State  normal  school  library, 
80. 

Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
library,  44. 

Wisconsin,  reports  from  libraries,  47. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  public  library,  28. 

Wyoming,  reports  from  libraries,  47. 

Yale  School  of  Religion,  church  music  li- 
brary, 11. 

Yale  University,  library,  11. 
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Monthly  record  of  educational  publications,  January,  1921.    6  cente. 

Fart  T.    Survey  of  the  schools  of  Wilmington,  Dei.    The  educational  back- 

^ound;  echool  organieation,  supervision,  and  finance;  a  school  building 

program. 
Part.  II.    Survey  of  the  schools  of  Wilmington,  I}(^:  Separate  ©le^nentaiy 

courses;  secondary  education;  special  departments  and  courses. 
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Present  etatUB  of  music  instruction  in  colleges  and  high  schools  in  the 

United  States.    Osboume  McConathy. 
The  visiting  teacher.    Sophia  C.  Gleim. 

Pharmaceutical  education.    Wortley  F.  Rudd  and  P.  F,  Fackenthall.     Ad- 
vance sheets  from  the  Biennial  siu^ey,  1918-1920, 
En  '  iinar  in  American  schools  before  1850.    R,  L.  Lyman. 

TL*  and  equipment  of  kindergartens. 

Education  of  the  deaf.    Percival  Hall.    Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial 

siun^ey,  1918-1920. 
Medical  education,  1918-1920.    N.-  P.  Colwell.    Advance  sheets  from  the 

Biennial  survey,  1918-1920. 
Special  features  in  the  education  of  the  blind.    E.  E.  Allen.    Advance  sheets 

from  the  Biennial  survey,  1918-1920. 
Educational  boards  and  foundations.    Henry  R.  Evans.    Advance  sheets 

from  the  Biennial  survey,  1918-1920. 
Education  in  homeopathic  medicine.    W.  A.  Dewey.    Advance  aheets  from 

the  Biennial  survey,  1918-1920. 
Kindergarten  education.    Julia  Wade  Abbot    Advance  sheets  from  the  Bien- 
nial survey,  1918-1920. 
Developments  in  nursing  educjition  since  1918,    M.  Adelaide  Nutting  and 

Isabel  M.  Stewart.    Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey,  1918-1920. 
Higher  education.    G.  F.  Zook.    Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey, 

1918-1920. 
Thf'  ■    if  ion  of  teachers  governed  by  general  State  laws  and  regulations. 

K  M.  Gook. 

Monthly  record  of  edu'  ibUcations,  May-June,  1921. 

Suggestions  for  the  rec.  >n  of  the  schools  in  Currituck  Coun 

Katherine  M.  Cook. 
A  school  building  program  for  Athens,  Ga.    Alice  B.  Fernandez. 
Educational  6ur\ey  of  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.    W.  T.  Bawden. 
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STATUS  OF  THE  RURAL  TEACHER  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Chapter  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


PURPOSE  AND  PLAN  OP  THE  STUDY. 

The  purpoee  of  this  study  is  to  learn  the  true  status  of  the  niral  teacher  in  Penn- 
sylvania. By  the  rural  teacher  is  meant  the  teacher  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  the 
open  country.  The  study  is  restricted  for  the  most  part  to  the  facts  and  conditions 
pertaining  to  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools.  In  some  instances  data  will 
also  be  given  regarding  the  teachers  in  two-teacher  schools,  villages,  and  borougjia, 
either  fqr  the  purpose  of  helping  to  verify  the  conclusions  concerning  the  teachers  in 
the  one-teacher  schools,  or  merely  to  show  contrasts  and  significant  similarities. 

As  to  scope,  this  study  endeavors  to  collect  all  the  data  possible  relating  to  (1)  the 
personal,  social,  and  economic  status  of  the  teacher;  (2)  conditions  under  which  the 
work  is  conducted;  (3)  academic  and  professional  preparation  and  training;  (4)  cer- 
tification; (5)  experience  in  teaching  and  tenure;  and  (6)  salary.  Each  of  these 
aspects  will  receive  detailed  consideration  in  single  chapters  as  designated. 

The  material  in  general  will  be  treated  on  the  basis  of  the  counties  reporting  as  a 
composite  whole,  for  the  purpose  of  revealing  the  situation  for  the  entire  State,  but  • 
in  some  cases  individual  counties  will  be  used  for  more  specific  interpretations.  It 
is  not  primarily  the  purpose  to  compare  the  data  herein  set  forth  with  those  of  other 
States;  in  the  first  place,  because  of  the  very  limited  amount  available  in  this  field, 
and  in  the  second  place,  because  of  the  time  and  expense  that  would  be  incurred  in 
trying  to  obtain  such  material  from  other  States.  Again,  it  is  not  the  aim  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  concerning  the  rural  school  teacher  to  set  up  a  definite  program 
for  the  State,  but  rather  to  present  some  conclusions  and  make  such  suggestions  as 
the  facts  in  this  study  may  safely  warrant. 

ORIGINAL  SOUBOES   AND   PEOCEDURE   FOLLOWED. 

(1)  Upon  investigating  what  material  was  accessible  bearing  upon  the  topic,  it  was 
found  that,  on  account  of  the  meager  supply,  a  questionnaire  would  have  to  be  formu- 
lated in  order  to  get  the  information  necessary  for  the  study  of  many  of  its  essential 
phases.  Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Harlan  Updegraff,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
fellow  members  of  the  seminar  in  educational  administration  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  tentative  questionnaire  was  framed  and  distributed  among  the  teach- 
ers in  several  townships  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  After  a  number  of  trials 
and  modifications  of  the  original  questionnaire,  caused  both  by  the  tyx>e  of  answers 
given  by  the  teachers,  and  by  the  tabulation  of  these  replies  in  a  preliminary  study, 
the  questionnaire  was  finally  formulated  as  here  given. 
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2  STATUS  OF   RURAL  TEACHER  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

TEACHER'S  QUESTIONNAIRE. 

1.  Educational  and  professional  training: 

(a)  Did  you  attend  a  one-room  rural  school? How  many  yeare? 

A  rural  school  of  more  than  one  room? How 

many  years? 

(6)  Did  3rou  attend  a  viUege,  boK)«|^,  or  city^  eiementmry  ocfaool  of  eight  grades? 

How  many  yearly 

(c)  In  the  blank  spaces  b^ow  state  farther  ednoatsonal  preparation,  if  any. 


Sxact  length  of  attendance. 


Did  you 
graduate? 


Diploma  or 
certKicate. 


Hig^  school 

iicademy 

Normal  school 

Spring  or  summer  normal  course. . 
Summfir  college  course 


Years and  months.. 

Years and  months. . 

Teart aodnonths., 

Weeks 

Weeks 


2.  Have  you  had  any  <^  tto  abeve  aoademic  or  piofessimal  tm&Bing  since  you  began 

teaching?  Where?  How  long? 

Kind? What  would  induce  you  to  get  a  better  academic 

or  professional  training  fbrteaching? 

a/WbBtkiiidofoertificailedoyouholdr -. ^ 

4w  Ex^rience  in  teaching.    (Fill  out  bkmk  spaeea below.) 


BWat,  I^tOQDLSOilOOt 

Rural,  more  thaa-  l-room  school. 


Borough., 
aty 


Kumberors^Mol  yean.. 
Number  of  school  years.. 
Nmnber  of  school  years. . 
Nwaber  ofsehool  jreara.. 
Number  of  school  years. . 


NwnlMPof'plwNB... 
Number  o^Pj^^^-- 

Number  ot  plaoea. . 
Number  oT  places.. 


5.  Are  you- naw  teaching  in  a  townBhip? In  a  village?  In 

a  one-room  rural  school? H  more  than  one  room,  how  many 

rooms? 

6.  How  mi»y  pnpolfr^ia  your  schoeboomf How  wxosr  vsoiladBna  or 

elaflseff  do  3^u  teach  m  »  day? How  many  gradee? 

What  grades?  

T,  What  year  did  you  begin  teaching? What  was  your  age  when  you 

began   teachingf Is   this  your  first  year? x^f 

Sex? Were  voa  born  ami- reared  in  th»  consAry? 

Ina-village? Borotiffh? City? 

S.  Are  yott  married? ,«...    How  many  chudren? If  umnarried, 

is  any  one  dependent  on  you  for  financial  aid? How  many?" 

Wnat  amount  per  j^ar? Db  you  live  with  your 

pansntB  or  relatiires  while  teaehtng? Do  you*  stey  over  Suaday  is 

the  community  in  which  you- teach?  .....^^..^ 

9.  What  is  your  salary  per  month  this  year  ?.^.» How  many  months? 

What  was  your  salary  per  month  last  year? How  many  monthsT 

Did  you  have  any  other  income  last  year  besides  your  teaching 

salary? If  so,  how  much  per  year? 

10.  What  was  your  salary  per  month  the  first  year  you  taught? How 

often  have  you  had  ymir  ej^ary  increaaed? On  what  baoadecB  your 

district  raise  salariea? 

11.  Do  you  pay  board? How  much  per  month? How  man>^ 

months? How  much  per  week? Hciw  many"  Wff»k»? 


12.  IM  yott  saive  money  on  y<our  salary  lact  3?tear?..^. •.«...    Ai^roximaiely  how 

nuich? Do  you  think  you  can  save  monev  on  your  salary  this 

year? How  much?-.-. Do  you  carry  fife  insurance? 

Cost  i>er  year? Do  you  belong- to  a  teacher  sjwrtectiYe  or  beneficial 

eigaaoation? OostperyearT^.....^*^ 
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181  Am  yimki  s»8ttbacflib«r  Urn  apedaeofiic*!  or  ywkadwMJl  mtiffmimtf 

Name? Coat? Da    you    invest    aay    otker 

money  for  professional  literature? Kind? Cost? 

Ob  you  h«ve  any iieference  books  besidfes  ytmr  reffular  class  textbooks? 

TVtet  Idnd?. Bo  yon  hmv^  Uf-  sdiou  libmry? Approxi- 
mate niunber  of  books? ^    Batve-  ye«i<  aceem  t»  ai^  <i^ker  libiwy  for 

books-or  materials  foe  teaching? Does  youi  district  bold  local  insti- 
tutes?     Are  you  a  member  of  a  reading,  circl(9? 

14.  Do  ytru  take  part  in  a  parent-teacher*s  asseciatibn  or  any  otiier  kind  of  com- 

imtirityaetndtyh^d'inj^Mursdio^i  bmldiiigr Kind? Is 

tliftscbo^kouM  uaedkr  a«y  kind  of  cmnmumt^  ma^rting  »t  aigkt? 

lOnd? How  many  homes  of  patrona  do  you.  think  you  viisited  last 

year? How  many  visits,  apiMX)ximateIy,  were  made  by  parents  to 

yoursdiooF  last  vear? 

15.  flfow  many  houn  Iflsr  ymxf  &td  ^le  covnt^  snpeiistieiidkilr  mipBrna^^  ^oat  teach- 

ing?     fifow  many  honn,  titer  aanalaiit  ceianty  aopenntuidents? 

Did  yxmr sehool  board  visit yonr school? .    Howmany? 

How  often? 

16.  How  much  consideration  does  the  school  board  in  your  district  give  to  the  county 

snpwriBtendeiit's  or  other  snpaFviswP'a  judgment  at  the  time  id  a  tl^acher's 

eleetion  or  r^-election?    ( Ansiwep— None,  lime,  or  maeh) Do  yott 

believe  you  will  be  retained  aa  a  teacher  next  year  in  your,  district;  or  in^  other 
words  do  you  have  a  feeling  of  security  in  your  position? Why? 


During-  the  school  year  ending  June,  19^18^  the  questionnaireB  were  distributed 
among  tlie  teachers  in  the  one-teaclier  rural' schools  of  IS  counties  of  die  State.  Them 
conntiee  were  selbcted  at  rancfom,  with  the  exception  tfrat  special  precaution  was 
taken  that  the  eastern,  centrar,  and  western  parts  of  the  State  should  be  represented. 
It  was  also  planned  to  include  3  counties  in  which  State  normal  schools  are  located. 
AstteVB  are  60  counties  in  Pennsylvania  under  county  supervision,  excluding  Phiia- 
deli^jda  County,  and  since  13*  of  these  have  St&te  normal' schools,  it  will  be  seen  that 
tftir  is  a  fairly  proportionate  representation.  The  size  of  the  counties  was  also  tafeen 
ihttr  account,  so  that  an  equitable  distribution  of  large  and  small  counties  should  be 
represented  in  the  study. 

Tliese  qjiestionnaipes  were  cfistributed  at  die  tea(^ere*  ihstftutes  of  the  different 
coundes,  and'  the  teachers  are  represented  who  voluntarily  remained  either  during 
the  session  of  the  institute  or  die  intemuBsion.  In  the  majority  of  the  coundes  the 
writersuper vised"  the  distribution  of  die  questionnaires;  in  cases  where  it  waaimpos- 
sibfe  fjr  Mm  to  do  this,  carefully  prepared  instructions'  were  sent  to  the  county 
soperintcmdentB  to  be  read  to  the  teachem;  so  that  the  questionnaires  would  be 
handled*  m  each  cmmty  in  as  tmxform  a  manner  as  possible  in  ordter  to  avoid  the 
feast  variation  in  procedore. 

The  teachers  were  asked'  to  fill  out  the  questfonnazreB  but  were  instnicted  not  to 
msert  thro  names,  in  order  to  prevent  any  hesitancy^  on  thefrpart  in  giving  die  fects 
requested;  likewise  die  county  superintendents  were  assured  that  their  coimtiee 
would  not  be  referred  to  by  name.  These  precautions  were  taken  to  make  die  study 
ar  accurtite  and  scientific  a»  possible.  Prem  the  18  counties  there  were  1 ,450  replies 
received,  of  which  1,110,  or  76.5  percent,  were  given  by  women  teachers,  and  340, 
or  23.5  per  cent,  by  men — an  average  of  80  replies  for  each  county  represented.  The 
number  of  teachers  from  the  diiSarent  countisa  who  replied  averaged  62  per  <  ent  of  the 
teachers  enrolled  in  one-teacher  schools  in  each  county  respectively. 

i^thongh  a&tfae-t— chisiB  is  each  of  the  18  coonties  did  not  reply  to  die  question- 
mire,  these  is  raffidant  ervi^nce  to  eatabish  due  briaet  tlint  thoBe-  who  responded 
ooMititiite  »  very  lair  saipHng  o£  the  tsachera  of  eadh.  county  represented.  Of  the 
tanchem  ooastiitutinip  this  alndy,.  46  per  cent  hold  provisicnal  oertiAeatee,  24.7  pel 
csnt  pgolwirioaftl,  12  per  cent  permaneaft,  18-  per  cent  nonnal  achoot  certittcates  oi 
diplomas,  and  approximately  0.3-  per  cent  coUege  pmvisionai)  <m  pennaiient 
cstes;    "Hie  smaller  percentage-  of  teachers  holding  provisional  certificates  am 
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4         STATUS  OF  BUBAL  TEACHER  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

larger  percentage  of  teachere  holding  permanent  certificates  and  normal  sdiool  certifi- 
cates and  diplomas,  as  compared  with  the  per  cent  for  the  State  as  a  whole  (Ouster 
VII),  would  alone  seem  to  justify  this  assumption.  Consequently,  any  unfavoiable 
criticism  of  rural  schools  of  Pennsylvania  can  not  be  gainsaid  on  the  ground  that  an 
inferior  sampling  of  the  teaching  group  had  been  made. 

The  superintendents  in  some  of  the  counties  examined  the  answered  questionnaires 
and  stated  that  in  view  of  their  knowledge  of  the  teachers  they  believed  the  replies 
to  be  accurate  and  representative  of  the  teaching  force  of  their  respective  counties. 
The  complete  and  illuminating  way  in  which  the  questions  were  answered,  especially 
those  pertaining  to  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  teacher,  also  bears  out  the 
judgment  of  the  county  superintendents.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  the 
interest  manifested  by  the  teachon,  after  being  assured  that  the  main  purpose  of 
the  questionnaire  was  to  get  the  facts  which  might  eventually  be  used  for  imprcfving 
the  status  of  the  rural  school  teacher,  is  evidence  that  their  replies  are  accurate  and 
reliable. 

The  replies  of  the  teachers  were  completely  tabulated  on  18  record  sheets— one 
for  each  county  represented^utlined  so  as  to  set  forth  clearly  the  information  under 
such  headings  as  academic  and  professional  preparation,  teaching  experience,  salaries, 
economic  conditions,  etc.  Each  teacher's  questionnaire  was  given  a  number  to 
coincide  with  the  number  on  the  county  record  sheet  in  order  to  check  up  or  trace 
an  individual  teacher's  record.  These  county  record  sheets  made  possible  the  tabu- 
lation not  only  of  the  total  record  for  each  county,  but  also  of  the  combined  record 
sheet  for  all  the  cases,  making  readily  accessible  eauch  item  covered  by  the  data  for 
the  composite  group. 

It  will  be  observed  throughout  the  study  that  there  is  considerable  variation 
between  the  total  number  of  teachers  replying  to  the  questionnaire  and  those  answer-' 
ing  individual  items.  Percentages  are  usually  made  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
teachers  answering  the  particular  question,  rather  than  upon  the  whole  number  of 
teachers  reporting. 

(2)  Besides  the  use  of  the  questionnaire  above  referred  to,  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  further  original  data  directly  from  the  county  superintendents.  They  were 
asked  to  send  a  complete  directory  of  the  teachers  under  their  supervision  for  the 
school  years  1918-19  and  1919-20,  designating  those  who  were  teachers  in  one-teacher 
and  two-teacher  schools  in  the  townships.  They  also  indicated  after  each  teacher's 
name  (1)  the  kind  of  certificate  held,  (2)  whether  a  new  teacher  without  experience, 
or  (3)  an  experienced  teacher  transferred  to  another  school,  and  (4)  the  teacher's 
salary.  Data  regarding  these  phases  of  the  status  of  approximately  5,100  teachers 
were  submitted  by  the  superintendents  of  30  counties  through  their  ofiidal  directodes. 
The  number  of  counties  and  teachers  covered  by  this  material  will  be  referred  to 
specifically  throughout  the  discussion. 

(3)  A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  principal  of  the  13  State  normal  schools  to 
give  and  corroborate  certain  statistics  pertaining  directly  to  the  training  and  certifi- 
cating of  rural  teachers.  Specific  reference  will  be  made  to  this  material  in  certain 
parts  of  the  context. 

SECONDARY   SOURCES. 

Among  the  secondary  sources  furnishing  data,  the  State  reports  issued  by  thesu^per- 
intendent  of  public  instruction  should  be  mentioned,  particularly  the  one  for  1918. 
Since  the  data  in  the  State  reports,  for  the  different  counties  and  for  the  entire  State, 
deal  with  all  the  teachers  under  county  supervision  as  a  composite  whole,  the  informa- 
tion was  found  quite  limited,  in  so  far  as  it  was  directly  applicable  to  the  problem 
at  hand — ^the  teacher  in  the  one-teacher  rural  school.  * 

1  Bep.  Sup.  of  Pub.  Instructioii,  Penosyt^tnia,  1918. 
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The  report  on  rural  schools  by  a  committee  of  the  PeniiBylvania  State  Educational 
AflBociation,  issued  in  1914,  contributed  to  the  formulation  of  parts  of  this  study.  ■ 

Suggestions  were  obtained  from  Coffman's  "The  Social  Composition  of  the  Teaching 
Force,**  xwrticularly  in  reference  to  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  teacher.' 

The  legal  basis  for  this  study  is  found  largely  in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Code.* 
In  the  case  of  all  other  sources  and  references  used,  due  and  prox>er  recognition  will 
be  given  as  each  one  occurs  in  the  various  chapters. 

The  statistical  procedure  used  in  this  study  is  based  largely  on  Thomdike*s ''  Mental 
and  Social  Measurements'  and  Rugg's  ''Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education,  • 
in  which  the  terms  and  processes  used  are  clearly  defined. 

THE   BACKGROUND. 

The  10,038  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  of  Pennsylvania  constitute  approxi- 
mately one-fourth  of  the  entire  number  of  teachers  in  the  State  and  one-half  of  the 
teachers  under  county  supervision.  The  number  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  rural 
schools  is  laiger  than  the  total  number  of  teachers  of  all  classes  in  each  of  23  different 
States  of  the  United'  States  and  is  approximately  equivalent  to  the  total  number  of 
teachers  in  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  West  Virginia.  ^  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Iowa,  with  approximately  11,000,"  and  lUinois,  with  10,105*  one-teacher 
schools,  Pennsylvania  ranks  highest  among  all  the  States  in  the  number  of  teachers 
in  one-teacher  schools.  The  next  States  in  rank  are  New  York,  with  8,500  one- 
teacher  schools;  ^®  Minnesota,  with  8,174; "  and  Wisconsin,  with  7,000. " 

These  one-teacher  schools  are  distributed  for  each  of  the  66  counties  of  the  State 
(Philadelphia  excluded)  in  the  accompanying  Table  1.  It  will  be  seen  that  10,038, 
or  42.2  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  of  teachers  imder  county  supervision — ^namely, 
23,807— are  teaching  in  one-teacher  schools,  and  that  approximately  2,394,  or  11.3 
per  cent,  are  teaching  in  two-teacher  schools.  ^*  The  range  of  the  nimiber  of  teachers 
in  the  one-teacher  schools  of  the  different  counties  extends  from  22  to  361  and  in 
per  cent  from  8  to  96  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  in  each  county.  The  median 
county  has  51  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools,  indicating  that  one-half, 
or  33  of  the  counties,  have  from  51  to  96  per  cent  of  their  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools. 
It  will  be  noted  that  counties  23  and  2,  which  contain  large  cities,  have  only  8  and 
10  per  cent  of  their  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  counties  29 
and  47  have  over  90  per  cent  of  their  teachers  in  these  schools.  Both  of  these  counties 
are  very  sparsely  populated,  having  a  teacher  in  a  one-teacher  school  for  every  126 
and  159  inhabitants. 

•  Bep.  of  Rural  Educ.,  committee  of  the  Pa.  Educ.  Assoc.,  Harrisburg,  Dec.,  1914,  Part  IV,  pp.  37-47. 
I  Coftman,  L.  D.—The  Social  Composition  of  the  Teaching  Population,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University. 

•  School  Laws  and  Appendix  for  Pennsylvania,  1919. 

•  Thomdike,  E.  L.— Mental  and  Social  Measurements,  Teachers  C<41ege,  Columbia  University. 
(Rugg,  H.  O.— Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education,  Houghton  MifElin  Co. 

vRep.  U.  S.  Commis.  of  Educ.,  1917,  vol.  2,  p.  76. 

•  Rep.  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  P.  E.  McClenahan. 

•  Rep.  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  F.  0.  Blair. 

>•  Engelhardt,  "The  Teaching  Profession  in  the  State  of  New  York  "  (unpublished).  Will  appear  in 
tiie  Annual  Report  Ibr  1918-19  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education,  New  York  State. 

>i  Rep.  Commissioner  of  Education,  James  M.  McConnell. 

u  Rep.  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  C.  P.  Cary. 

M  Rep.  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction  for  Pa.,  1918,  pp.  608-610.    Becht,  J.  George,  "A  Study  of  School  Co 
soUdatlon  and  Transportation. ' '   Sixth  An.  Schoolmen's  Week  Proc. ,  p.  197. 
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STATUS  OF  BUKAl.  TSACHBB  EN  PENNSYLVANIA, 


Tj£Blk  1. — Nwtiberqfekmtniaip  tmniun  uniier  eoftmtnf  ntpenMMi — Nuwtbertmd'pm'otnt 
in  one-UaehiT  uhooU^  two-teacher  schoolM^  more  than  two-teacher  sehcoU  in  vUlagee  and 
boroughs — Population  and  area  in  square  miles. 


County. 


Adams 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

BMrrar 

Bedford 

Berks, 

Bhut 

Stiadford' 

Busks. .^ ........ 

Butler 

CUUBlsrift 

Comecon- 

Clrbon 

Ccotrew... 

Chester 

CtetOB 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

GtBttberiiaKi.... 

Oawfihin 

]>»iawBre 

BIfc 

Erie 

Voy^tOe 

Fgrest 

Pranltltn 

Ftiltoa 1 

Greoie i 

Bbatls0daa 

Indjaiia ............. ' 

XiBfKffson 

Jinriat^ I 

liackav^amm l      222. 

liiBrastflr. '      OM 

Lawrence.... i^ 

X^baxKin 247 

H»*«*» 371 

Luxeme I  1,206 


221 
1,722 
435 
403 
348 
69* 
361 
463 
419 
351 
•8T 
58 
278 
313 
468 
28S 
560 

trr 

224 
373 
200 
331 
363 
227 
378 
74» 

6^ 
307 

84 
272 
251 
443 
349 

9d 


£¥COBllflg. 

>fcKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe '. 


Northampton 

Northumoerland 

Perry 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan ',[      124 

Susquehanna 1      283 

3?op». I      3W 

I  mon I      10^ 

Venango 229 

Warren 233 


—  o 

It 

il 


151 
185 
223 
ISfr 
223 
3S6 
128 
219 
U» 
222 
Hft 
29 
55 
159^ 
225 
172 
241 
84 

iia 

311 
155 
128 

28 

59. 
201 
ITT 

4a 
19T 

77 
174 

m 

204 
167 
09 
65 
391 
103 
119 

tit 

150 
197 

92 
207 

62- 
102 
113 

4A 
151 
128 
132 

59 
108 
155 

K2 
237 

72 
U8 
145 

66> 
161 
118 


12. 

114 
38 
5« 

36 
36 
60 
40 
98 
60 
UO 
8 

12 
38 
68 
39 
78 
12 
39- 
44. 

28 
18 
2» 
20 
99 
18 
72 

4 
20 
18 
32. 
30 

9 
20 
74 
30 
26 
5» 
22 
30 
28 
20 

24 

59 

2 

46 

22 

8 

4 

U 

88 

12 

54 

4 

8 

l» 
19 
26 
16 


58 

1,423 

174 

221 

89 
233^ 

m 

204 
163^ 
69 
407 

28 
209' 
I2fr 
175 

84 
241 

81 

7a 

18 

in 

175 
317 

157 

489 

3 

38 

3 

78 

69 

207 

152 

IS 

137 

215 

5t 

102 

IW 

1,034 

94 

91 

129 

59 

45 

317 


171 
143 
61 
16 
& 
462 
34 
186 
48 
127 
M8 
27 
42. 


6 

6 

n-^ 

Et^- 

4 

J 

^ 

H 

Co 

cl 

(U 

.&, 

ea 

8 

10 

7 

51 

9 

32 

1» 

64 

10 

55 

9 

43 

20 

47 

9 

45 

19 

63 

17 

39 

19 

38 

14 

20 

4 

51 

9 

48 

15 

69 

9 

43^ 

U 

4r 

7 

59 

17 

83 

12 

SI 

8 

39 

a 

8 

5 

32 

13 

53 

5 

24' 

12 

67 

28 

64 

23 

911 

5 

G4 

7 

m 

7 

49 

7 

48 

9 

77 

7 

29 

9 

56 

11 

59 

19 

48 

11 

35 

U 

12 

2 

91 

9 

43 

13 

5S 

6 

49 

9 

60 

14 

23 

12 

9t 

4- 

41 

13 

43 

8 

66 

4 

71 

6 

89 

10 

22 

12 

94 

9 

59 

U 

5S 

3 

52 

3 

4r 

6 

6t 

15^ 

^ 

11 

51 

7 

iff-?!  ^ 


6G 
49 
39 
2& 

69 
27 
39 
39. 
45 
4r 
24 
19 
4X 


34,319 
839,134 
67,880 
59,199 
38,879 
87,151 
4A,,555 
5t,529 
7€.539 
51,919 
110^949 
7,644 
52,819 
49,49 
75,619 

74,294 
23,775 
49^497 
48,785 
44,179 
57, 7» 
79,389 
36,871 
48,993 

I4i;299 
9,425 
47,975 
9;7W 
28,882 
31,448 
66,2tO 
53,982 

299(759 
65,333 

169,348 
33y,759. 
4^325 
4fl^8SS 

198^.489 
48,933 
33,324 
62,429 
19,919 
22,941 
92,531 
7,391 
65,437 
36,965 
21,139 
8,099^ 
29,739 

145,948 
19, 889 
97;  717 
U.303 
37;746 
49,829 
19v2i9^ 
30,995 
2S493 


©Cx 


St-; 


227 
•4,536 
308 
491 
174 
369 
387 
348 
469 
234 
951 
347 
991 
373 
336 
319 
309 
283 

157 
296 
4a 

3,834 
717 
343 
799 
219 
343 
Q9 
166 
183 
394> 
323 

S»:799 

1,00& 
399 
3B7 
338 
389> 

1,323 
247 
363 
301 
319 
234 
818 
199 
433 
293 
182 
169 
27^ 
942. 
294 
285: 
157 
255 
295 
349 
192 
241 


3* 


528 

725 

553 

429 
1,026 

866 

534  . 
1,145 

6iif 

790 

717 

393- 

406 
1^146 

777 

691 

^^ 

878 

479 

1»038 
528 
521 
185 
809 
781 
795 
423 
751 
499 
574 
91fr 
839 
666 
3M 
451 
941 
349 
360 
3(M 
892 

1,209 
987 
700 
399 
623 
484 
199 
372 
454 
564 
544 

1,071 

77r 

811 
1^094 

458 

824 
1.142 
319 
694 
902 


If 

^1 


3.5 
3.9 
2.5 
3.3 
4.9 
3.9 
4^1 
5.3 
X9 
3.9 
4wS 

17.9 
7.4 
7.3 
3.4 
3.5 
4»7 

10.4 
4.1 
3.5 
3.4 
41 
6.9 

lai 

3.9 
4.5 
9.8 
3.8 
5.3 
3.3 
5:4 
41.0 
4.0 
3CT 
&i9 
2,9 
3.4 
3.9 
XI 
5.9 
9.1 

10.7 
3,3 
9.4 
6,1 
4.3 
2.8 
2l4 
3.6 
4.3 

10.9 
9.9 
5.0 
3.8 
4.3 
6.3 
6.6 
7.8 
4.6 
4.1 
7.6 


*  2fP-  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction  for  Pa.,  1918,  p.  619k 
» iWd.  p.  6<W.    Becht,  J.  George,  A  Study  oX  School  Consolidation  and  Transportation.  Sixth  An .  School- 

meirs  ^v  eek  Proc..  n.  197. 
» Ibid. 

*  Smull's  Legislative  Hand  Book  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  389.    Population  includes  only  school  distriots 
under  coimtv  superintendents'  supervision. 

&  Geograpliical  Gazetteer,  Rand-McNally. 
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INTRODUCTION,  7 

Table  1. — Number  of  elementary  teachers  under  county  supervision — Number  and  per 
cent  in  one-teacher  schools f  two-teacher  schools,  more  than  two-teacher  schools  in  villages 
and  boroughs— Population  and  area  in  square  miles — Continued. 


Comity. 


Washiiigton 

y^tffTMi 

W^tmorela&d 

WyuBXliR 

IBcrt^ 


Votia. 


Range.., 
MedUmc 


Median  county. 

25  percentile 

75peicentfle 

Qiiartile  deviation. 


TBI 
130 


7^9m 


1 
11 


2d0 

at 

206 
3i» 


JOiom  2;aM> 


22-361 
150 


54.5 


.=1 
II 


100 
H 
U4 


2-144 
26 
14 

18 


ill 


381 
88 

526 
51 
171 


It,  SIB 


0-1,423 

111 

51 

186 

67.5 


t. 


tr 
•1 

31 
82 
61 


4^322r 


8-«6 
51 
40 

ia5 


^1 


j 

3-M  CO 


11.* 


2-28 
0 
7 
13 
3 


46.^ 


0-87 
30 
28 
» 
11 


115,287 
29,236 

208,517 
15, 569 
01,«6» 


4»SH,«tt 


9  o  o 


411 

381 
268 


126-4, 536 
205 
231 
411 
00 


51 


862 

^)» 

1,030 

3or 

068 


O  oi 

II 

II 


3.1 

4.r 

3.5 

5.9' 
2^ 


2.4*-17.8 
4.2 
3.4 
6.1 
1.4 


The  table  ahows  that  the  number  and  per  cent  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools 
in  the  cmmtieB  of  the  State  vary  greatly  on  basis  of  tfie  19T0  census  rural  population, 
nmgingih  number  of  inhabitants  per  teacher  from  126  ul  the  most  sparsely  populated 
county  to  4,536  in  the  county  with  the  largeet  population.  The  population  per 
teacher  in  the  median  county  is  29^. 

Since  the  siee  of  the  counties  in  Pennsylvania  ranges  from  130  to  1,200  square  miles, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  range  in  square  miles  for  each  teacher  in  a  one-teacher 
school  extends  from  2.4  to  17.8,  with  the  median  county  showing  4.2  square  mOes. 
Ia  the  case  of  the  10  counties  with^an-area^oi  1,600  square  mJUes  or  zaore  the  per  cent 
of  one-teacher  schools  ranger  lr(»ii  31  to  86.  For  exaifeple,  in  counties  20  and  52  tlie 
county  superintendents  have  311  out  of  373,  or  83  per  cent,,  and  108  out  of  126,  or  86 
pet  cent,  of>  the  teachers  under  their  supervision  in  one-teacher  schools.  On  ^he  other 
hand,  countiw  17  and  64  of  this  group  of  laige  counties  have  241  out  of  560  and  296 
ot[toir966  t«u;herein  one-teacher  schools,  percentages  of  43  and"  31,  respectively. 

Some  facts  conttming  ike  teacher  situation  in  Pennsylvania. 


Number.  Percent. 


',  OF  TEACSEBS  IN  101»-». 


In  Slate  (enhiding  PhlladelphkMnd  Pittstovrgh). . 

Under  coun^supmatendents '  sopervision^ 

IniHlIagesaMboroagke ^ « 

Inoae-teaoberschoob.,.. 

In  t«ro-teaelNr  scbooiB 


B.  NUlfBEB  OF  NBW  TEACHEBS. 


Unier  conn  tj  superinteDdents'  snfierylsian,  1910-20 « 

Under  county  FiiPffifitf'*vi#fitff^f"TM*n^f»ffFPj  1&1&-10  (wifbout  experience) . 

In  ene-teadMT  scbools,  Wl9-^20  (witliout  expcdence) 

In  ima  teaeher  BehtlB  <rnwrianir<Aift^aew  porittoa) 


C.  NOBMAL-SCHOOft  OBADITATES. 


Inl»18 

In  mo 

fcl020 

Sttimated  number  of  normal  graduates  entering  rural  schools  in  1010 ". 


35,641 
23,807- 
11,375 
10,038^ 
2^304 


5,5tx; 

4;  044 
3.200 
3,900 


1,064 
1,730 
1,66^ 

248 


>  Study  in  Teacher  Shortage,  Department  of  FubOe^ulractieti,  Ptaai^FlfVKia,  10l»<^»(«iiipQMIi 
*  Number  estimated,  based  on  tne  replies  to  a  questionnaire  to  the  normal-school  principals. 


109 
4T 

U 


IT 
32 
39 
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INTRODUCTION.  7 

Table  1. — Number  of  elementary  teachers  under  countv  supervision — Number  and  per 
cent  in  one-teacher  schools f  two-teacher  schools j  more  than  two-teacher  schools  in  villages 
and  boroughs— Population  and  area  in  square  miles — Continued. 


Comity. 


Washington. 


WyusiliK. 


99teiw. 


Range... 
MedSuic 


Median  county. 

25  percentile 

75percentfle 

Qnartile  deviation. 


TBI 
M6 
571 


33^«9r 


I 


2S0 

m 

290 
AT 
3i» 


K^oas  a;aM> 


22-^1 
150 


54.6 


■4 

II 


100 
M 

ly 
50^ 


12-144 
26 
14 
» 
18 


III 


381 
88 

526 
51 
171 


tvC3 

111 

51 

186 

67.5 


I. 


3| 


31 
92 
61 


4^^22: 

8-06 
51 
40 

m 
ia5 


11 


11.* 

2-28 
9 
7 
13 
3 


46.5^ 

0-87 
30 
28 
50 
11 


n 


11^287 
29,236 

206,517 
15,569 
91,«6» 


4^SH,0tt 


fl   s 

III 


411 
4»7 

an 

268 


129-4,599 

295 

231 

411 

90 


862 

7a» 

1,039 
89r 
903 


44^^38 


II 


3.1 
4.»* 

3.6 


2.4-17.8 
4.2 
3.4 
6.1 
1.4 


The  table  shows  that  the  number  and  per  cent  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools 
in  the  countieB  of  the  State  vary  greatly  on  basis  of  the  l^ro  census  rural  population, 
langing  in  number  of  inhabitants  per  teacher  from  126  in  ^e  most  sparsely  populated 
county  to  4,536  in  the  county  with  the  lai^geet  population.  The  population  per 
teacher  in  the  median  county  is  295^. 

Siioce  the  siee  of  the  counties  in  Pennsylvania  ranges  from  130  to  1,200  square  miles, 
it  iis  not  surprising  that  the  range  in  square  miles  for  each  teacher  in  a  one-teacher 
school  extends  from  2.4  to  17.8,  with  the  median  county  showing  4.2  square  miles. 
Ia  the  case  ot-  the  10  counties  witLanarea^oi  1,600  square  mJUes  or  more  the  per  cent 
of  one-teacher  schools  ranges  fnxa  31  to  86.  Forexaifeple,  in  coimties  20  and  52  the 
county  superintendents  have  311  out  of  373,  or  83  per  cent,  and  108  out  of  126,  or  86 
pet  csBt,  otthe  teachers  under  their  supervision  in  one- teacher  schools.  On  ^he  other 
hsttd,  countfeB'  17  and  64  of  this  group  of  large  counties  have  241  out  of  560  and  296 
dut  oir966  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools,  percentages  of  43  and  31,  respecttvely. 

8om* facts  coneeming  Me  teacher  situation  in  Pennsylvania. 


Ninnber.  Percent. 


i  OF  TEACBEBS  IN  191S-19. 


In  Slate  (eKciwling  Philadelphia«od  Pittsbvrgh).. 

Under  countgpsaperintandents'sitpervisiob , 

Ini411agesaMborot]glw. ^ 

InoMe-teaohersohoolfe 

In  t«ro-tea4>lMr  scfaooto 


B.  NUMiyER  OF  NSW  TEACHEHS. 


Under  county  superin^Biidents'^siiiieryisian,  1910-20 1 

Undar  county  sopedniendants' supervision,  1918^19  (witliout  experience) . 

In«B6-teadMr8cnoolSrlfl»-20(witlioutexpcdence) 

iB-ttfe^taaabaff-aebaalfr  ^axBWia&Md  in  a  new  DoaitioB)  .................... 


C.  NOBatAL-SCHOOIi  QRADUATES. 


In  1118 , 

In  mo 

1IM920 

Eatimated  number  of  normal  graduates  entering  rural  schools  in  1919 '. 


35,641 
23,807- 
11,375 
10,038- 
2^394 


5,50a 
4;  044 
3,200 
^900 


1,964 
1,^0 
1,66<^ 

248 


109' 

u 


n 

IT 


39 


1  Study  in  Teacher  Shortage,  Department  of  FubOebsCnictiMt,  PfetiaaylWMilii,  19t»*aS(qtyobBiha^. 
*  Number  estimated,  based  on  tne  replies  to  a  questionnaire  to  the  normal-school  prindpau. 
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Chapter  11. 
SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  STATUS. 


Before  going  into  the  study  of  the  rural  teachers  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
educational  preparation,  certification,  experience,  and  salary,  we  shall  consider 
the  more  personal  factors  relating  to  their  social  and  economic  life.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  following  this  procedure  we  may  have  a  better  conception  of  rural  teachers 
as  such,  and  thus  be  better  able  to  interpret  the  conditions  and  situations  later  revealed 
in  the  major  part  of  this  study. 

HEN   AND   WOMEN   TEAGHEBS. 

In  the  accompanying  Table  2  the  data  obtained  from  the  directories  issued  by 
the  county  superintendents  for  the  present  3  ear,  1919-20,  show  that  76  per  cent  oi 
the  2,743  teachers  in  the  one- teacher  elementary  schools  are  women  and  24  per  cent 
are  men.  Comparing  these  percentages  w  ith  the  State  averages  for  1918 — ^for  women 
82.4  and  for  men  17.6 — ^it  will  be  seen  that  in  these  20  counties  represented  the  per 
cent  of  men  teachers  surpasses  the  State  average  for  men  in  1918  by  6.4.'  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  further  that  the  percentage  of  men  teachers  in  these  counties  is  also 
approximately  4  per  cent  higher  than  that  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  in  1917, 
which  was  19.7  per  cent.' 

Table  2. — Distribution  by  number  <md  per  cent  of  men  and  women  teacken  m  on&4eadier 
schooU  of  to  counties  in  1919-tO.     . 


No.  of  county. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Percent 
men. 

Percent 
women. 

1 

41 

ao 

20 
17 
30 
3 
13 
18 
53 
47 
40 
19 
18 
43 

41 

71 

8 

2 

137 

178 
95 
100 
152 
174 
21 
27 
196 
94 
102 
46 
60 
49 
80 
94 
75 
172 
35 
102 
184 

219 
125 
180 
169 
204 
24 
40 
214 
147 
149 
86 
69 
67 
128 
100 
116 
243 
43 
104 
821 

19 
24 
11 
10 
15 
13 
33 

8 
36 
32 
47 
28 
27 
85 

6 
85 
29 
19 

2 
43 

81 

2 

76 

3       

89 

4. 

90 

5       .                   

85 

6 

87 

7 

67 

8 

92 

9 

64 

10 

68 

11 

S3 

12 

72 

13 

73 

14. 

65 

15 

94 

16 

65 

17 

71 

18 

81 

19 

98 

20 

57 

Total 

657 

2,066 

2,743 

24 

76 

Rangf) 

2-137 
13 
20 
41 
14 

21-196 
49 
94 
160 
50 

2-47 
U 
24 
33 
11 

5^-98 

Firsfquaitile x 

65 

MmllAn  r . 

73 

Third  qoartile 

87 

Qnaitiwdeylfttion 

10.5 

>  Rep.  Sapt.  Pnb.  Instruction  for  Pa.,  1918.  p.  688. 

•  B«p.  U.  8.  Commls.  of  EOtio.,  1916-W18,  VoL  Ul,  p.  16. 
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While  there  is  very  little  available  material  from  other  States  concerning  the  per 
cent  of  men  and  women  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  grouped  apart  from  all  the  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools,  nevertheless  what  we  do  have  shows  that  Pennsylvania 
has  a  higher  percentage  than  certain  other  States.  For  example,  a  survey  of  Nebraska 
in  1915  showed  the  percentage  of  men  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  to  be  10.3  and 
of  women  89.7.'  In  1918,  among  the  white  teachers  in  county  schools  in  Virginia, 
9  per  cent  were  men  and  91  per  cent,  women. ^ 

A  study  of  the  per  cent  of  men  and  women  teachers  in  the  separate  counties  as  shown 
in  the  table  reveals  a  wide  variation.  On  the  one  hand,  counties  11  and  20  show 
47  and  43  per  cent  men  teachers,  respectively,  comprising  nearly  one-half  of  the 
teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  in  county  19  only  2  per 
cent  of  its  104  teachers  are  men,  and  in  counties  8  and  15  the  men  teachers  are  8 
and  6  per  cent,  respectively.  From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  the  men 
teachers  extends  from  2  to  47  per  cent,  while  for  the  women  the  range  is  high,  extending 
from  53  to  98  per  cent. 

From  the  data  at  hand  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  large  variation  in  the  num- 
ber and  per  cent  of  men  and  women  teachers  in  the  different  counties.  It  happens, 
however,  that  the  counties  having  the  highest  per  cent  of  meh  teachers  are  usually 
classified  as  agricultural  counties.  Through  the  questionnaire  it  was  learned  that 
in  the  counties  having  a  high  proportion  of  men  teachers  the  majority  were  married, 
lived  on  farms,  and  frequently  reported  substantial  incomes  in  addition  to  their 
salaries  received  for  teaching.  Owing  to  such  living  conditions,  teachers  remain 
in  the  teaching  service,  thus  bringing  about  greater  stability  in  the  teaching  force. 

AGE   OF  TEACHERS. 

Of  the  1,446  cases  represented  in  Table  3, 1,109  are  women  and  337  men,  with  ages 
ranging  from  18  to  65  years.  The  median  age  of  the  women  teachers  is  22,  and  of  the 
men,  26.7,  showing  a  difference  on  an  average  of  over  4  years.  Although  the  range 
in  the  age  of  men  teachers  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  women,  yet  there  is 
greater  variation  and  a  wider  distribution  about  the  midpoint  in  the  case  of  the  men 
teachers  than  in  that  of  the  women,  as  evidenced  by  the  quartile  deviation  of  10  in 
the  first  case  and  3.5  in  the  second.  The  upper  25  per  cent  of  the  men  and  women 
teachers  are  beyond  41  and  27  years  of  age,  respectively,  indicating  more  conclusively 
the  higher  age  of  men  teachers. 

The  median  age  for  the  combined  group  of  rural  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  is 
22.8  years,  which  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  median  age  for  the  rural  teachers 
in  Nebraska,^  and  South  Dakota  in  1918,'  21.01  years  and  22.14  years,  respectively. 
The  average  age  for  the  rural  teacher  in  one-teacher  schools  in  New  York  State  in 
1919  was  27  years.^ 

>  The  Rural  Teadier  of  Nebraska,  U.  S.  Bui.,  1010,  No.  20,  p.  21. 
« Va.  Pub.  8ch.  Survey,  1010,  p.  135. 

*  The  Rural  Teacher  of  Nebraska,  U.  8.  Bu.  of  Educ.,  Bui.,  1010,  No.  20,  p.  23. 

•  The  Educational  System  of  South  Dakota,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.,  1018,  No.  31,  p.  211. 
f  Kngeihardt,  F.   The  Teaching  Procession  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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BEGINNING   AGE   OF  TEACSSS& 

Table  4  shows  that  the  median  age  at  vi^aieh.  i^  1,421  ieacheis  reprwButed  began 
teaching  is  19.2,  and  that  the  range  extDendsfrom  15>to  32  yeara  The  123  teac&ers 
who  reported  their  teaching  as  beginning  eat lier  than  st  tfre  age  at  IS  mxsBt  hove  begun 
their  work  before  the  enactment  of  the  Pemuylvaiiia  Schoc^  Code  ef  l^II.  Twenty- 
six  teachers  reported  as  having  entered  tiie  teacUng  pfof^esion  at  25  or  more  years 
of  age.  The  middle  50  per  cent  of  this  gr^up  ranges  &om  18.4  to  29.5  yeare,  meaning^ 
that  710  teacheiB,  or  half  the  group,  began:  teaching  between  these  yeara. 
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TEACHERS  BORN  AND  REARED  IN  THE  OPEN  COUNTRY. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  in  the  recent  literature  on  rural  education  that 
one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  success  of  rural  teaching  is  to  know  rural  life  and  be  in 
sympathy  with  its  problems.  A  circumstance  which  should  help  teachers  secure  an 
insight  into  and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  rural  life  and  customs,  especially  in 
the  case  of  those  not  trained  professionally  for  rural  teaching,  is  their  being  bom 
and  reared  in  the  open  country.  In  the  light  of  this,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
tabulate  the  data  as  found  in  Table  5. 

Table  5. — Number  of  teachers  in  ane-teacher  schools  horn  and  reared  in  the  open  coun^. 
villages,  boroughs,  and  cities — total  distribution  and  per  cent,  followed  by  8  typUm 
counties. 


Open 
country. 

vmage. 

Borough. 

aty. 

Total. 

Total  distribution  18  counties 

1,003 
74 

92 
7 

164 
12 

99 
7 

1  358 

Percent...... 

100 

Distribution  In  typical  counties: 

1 

35 
64 

122 
30 
88 
63 
78 

100 

6 

4 
12 
2 
8 
3 
1 
8 

3 

9 
25 

3 
14 
20 
10 

6 

43 

2 

3 
8 
4 

27 
8 

13 
4 

80 

3 

167 

4 

30 

5 

137 

0 

84 

7 

102 

8 

113 

Ajnong  the  1,358  teachers  who  answered  the  question  as  to  the  place  of  their  birth, 
1,003,  or  74  per  cent,  were  bom  and  reared  in  the  open  country;  92,  or  7  per  cent,  in 
villages;  and  19  per  cent  in  boroughs  and  cities.  Since  it  will  be  shown  later  that 
approximately  three-fourths  of  these  teachers  had  no  professional  training  to  fit  them 
for  teaching  in  rural  schools,^  it  might,  therefore,  be  considered  fortunate  that  such  a 
lai^  proportion  of  the  teachers  represented  in  this  study  were  familiar  with  rural 
life,  and  had  received  at  least  part  of  their  educational  experience  in  a  rural  school. 
Many  county  superintendents  state  that  they  would  prefer  to  have  teachers  under  their 
supervision  who  possess  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  life  and  customs  of  rural 
people  rather  than  to  have  those  who  come  from  boroughs  and  cities  with  better 
academic  preparation  but  unfamiliar  with  rural  work. 

TEACHERS  UVING  WITH  PARENTS  OR  RELATIVES. 

In  reply  to  section  8  of  the  questionnaire,  pertaining  to  the  social  life  of  the  teacher, 
it  was  found  that,  out  of  the  1,160  replies,  739,  or  64  per  cent,  reported  they  were 
living  with  their  parents  or  relatives  while  teaching;  but  348  out  of  the  739,  or  nearly 
half  the  number,  were  obliged  to  pay  from  their  meager  salaries  a  certain  amount  for 
board  and  room. 

TEACHERS   MARRIED   AND   SINGLE. 

Of  the  336  men  teachers  replying  to  this  part  of  the  questionnaire,  184,  or  55  per  cent, 
were  married.  This  probably  is  a  fortunate  situation,  in  that  their  homes  may  be 
made  to  serve  as  teacherages  and  in  that  it  helps  to  improve  the  stability  of  the 
rural  teaching  force  in  many  counties  of  the  State.  In  considering  the  very  small 
proportion  of  married  women  teachers,  60  out  of  1,050,  or  approximately  6  per  cent, 

■  See  p.  34. 
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the  question  might  well  be  miaed,  eepedally  in  these  times  of  great  scazdty  of  teaches, 
whether  a  special  effort  should  not  be  made  to  induce  and  encourage  more  married 
maton  ebker  to  oantmue  im  the  aerviee  or  to  reenter  the  prafesnoa  of  tflftcfaiag. 

BOABD  AND  LODQINO. 

Out  of  the  1,450  lepliaa  received,  870,  or  60  per  cent,  reported  as  paying  for  board 
and  room.  01  this  number,  747  were  wmnen  and  123  were  men.  The  yeady  and 
monthly  cost  of  board  and  room  for  the  teachers  reporting  these  items  ol  es^nse 
are  shown  in  Tables  6  and  7.  The  outstanding  feature  of  this  information  is  the  wide 
variation  in  the  cost,  both  (m  the  monthly  and  yearly  baofi.  Fax  example,  it  will  he 
seen  in  Table  6  that  the  yearly  cost  of  board  and  room  nnges  £nam  koi  thaa  $50  to 
more  than  $200.  The  median  cost  per  year  (generally  considered  the  school  year) 
is  $121 ,  while  the  cost  for  61  per  cent  of  the  teachers  nmgee  from  $75  to  $1^.  Probably 
the  most  significant  fact  revealed  by  a  study  of  this  table  is  that  38  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  pay  less  than  $100  per  year  for  board  and  room.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  these  data  were  collected  in  1918,  and  that  in  the  meantime  this  item  of  expense 
has  been  very  greatly  increased.  Nevertheless,  the  &cts  seem  to  bear  out  the  opinion 
generally  held  that  the  cost  of  board  and  room  for  rural  teachers  is  considerably  leas 
than  for  urban  teachers. 

Table  6. —  Yearly  cost  of  board  <md  raom. 


Less 
than 
$30. 

150-174 

S7&-I99 

fioa- 

3124 

•12&- 
3149 

3ifie- 

3174 

•17&. 
3199 

8300  or 

above. 

Total. 

Total  distribution  18  counties 
Pereent « 

16 
2 

82 
10 

213 
2ft 

118 
14 

174 
21 

84 

79 
10 

53 

7 

819 
103 

Typical  counties: 

1 

h 
8 
3 
1 
4 

U 
7 

K) 

0 
4 

21 
19 
13 
U 
21 
13 

7 
2 

94 
1 

U 

ie" 

2 

6 
12 
35 

7 

15 

3 
4 
1 

3 

5 
13 

1 
6 

1 

1 
6 
16 

1 
4 

i' 

3 

n 

37 

83 

2 

139 

^ 

1 
1 
1 
2 

30 

2 

8 

Turning  to  the  individual  counties,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  considerable  varia- 
tion in  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  board  and  room.  Counties  5  and  8  show  a 
median  co^  of  $133  and  $83,  respectively.  This  differaDoe  can  probably  be  somewhat 
explained  by  the  fact  that  county  8  is  principally  an  agricultural  county,  while 
county  5  contains  a  number  of  urban  ccHnnumities. 

Tabub  7. — Monthly  cost  of  hoard  and  room. 


16-38 

$9-311 

312-314 

315-317 

318-330 

$21-123 

$24-$26 

$27-329 

above. 

TotaL 

ToUl  distribution  18 
counties 

31 

4 

86 
11 

219 
96 

194 
23 

217 
28 

13 
2 

52 
7 

4 

14 
2 

832 

100 

Typical  counties: 

4 
14 
8 
7 
14 
9 
9 

6 
9 
99 
24 
3 
9 
23 
16 

11 
9 

27 

20 
9 
2 

11 
5 

11 
13 
48 

19 
27 
7 
9 
1 

3* 

3 

1 

I 
2 

10 
6 

17 

1 

i* 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

38 

2 

3 
2 

8 

41 

8 

nr 

4 

90 

5 

68 

6 

38 

7 

1 
6 

1 

64 

8 

37 
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The  MoHiin  meptkiy  cart. erf  hm^wA  and  room,  asflbomm  m  'EaUe  7,  isf  16;  tite  tangiB 
extendB  tem  $•  to  $30  or  aaate  par  mMntii.  It  will  be  further  obsanred  that  7d  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  paid  from  |12  to  |20  per  month,  and  that  14  per  cent  paid  leas 
than  $12  per  month. 

Tasia  S. — Number  <if  month*  for  wkiek  taacbtn  pay  for  board  aikd  room. 


Months. 

5  or  IMS. 

« 

T 

8 

« 

10 

u 

12 

70 
9 

Total. 

PfT10Wlt..,.a.   .. 

21 
2 

18 
2 

54 

178 
22 

7« 
9 

15 
2 

817 

100 

Xnteli!«iitt»: 

3 

2 

27 
9 

m 

50 
23 

29 

32 

1 

32 

2 

14 
47 

17 
» 

1 
3 

26 

8 



1 

4 
13 
13 
» 
I 
2 
2 

43 

2 

2* 

1 
2 
1 

::::::::i::::::.: 

137 

8[::::::.: 

98 

2 

2 
2 

i 

Si 

34 

1 

9S 

38 

It  will  be  Been  in  Table  8  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  that  they 
paifi  for  board  and  room  for  Beven  months  of  the  year,  which  is  the  length  of  the  school 
term  for  a  majority  of  the  teachers  in  ruial  districts.  Teachers  who  paid  their  living 
expenses  for  a  period  of  eight  and  nine  months  vsually  taiigbt  in  counties  in  which 
a  large  proportion  of  the  school  districts  have  eight  and  nine  months'  terms.  Eleven 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  to  meet  these  expenses  for  a  period  of  10  months  or  more, 
while  only  9  per  cent  were  obliged  to  meet  them  for  the  entire  calendar  year. 

XSAGBBSfl    BSAftAlKXNO    OFE&    fiATOBDAY    AKD    BUKDAY    IN    THE    OOlf- 
MUNITY  IN   WEIGH  THBY  TEACH. 

In  most  of  the  recent  Utecatuse  on  rural  education,  particular  emi)haflifl  has  been 
placed  on  the  matter  of  whether  teachers  live  in  the  community  in  which  they  are 
teaching  over  the  week  end.  It  is  maintained  that  in  order  to  be  of  the  best  service 
in  a  particular  school  community  a  teacher  should  participate  in  and  become  a  part 
of  the  social  life  <^  that  oonuminity.  With  this  idea  in  mind  the  f oIlowiBg  question 
was  formulated:  ''Do  you  remain  over  Sunday  in  the  community  in  wliich  you 
teach?  '*    The  replies  were  as  follows : 

Tablb  9. — Teachers  spending  week  ends  where  teaching. 

Number.  Per  cent 

Teachers  remaining  in  community  Saturday  and  Sunday 485         48 

Teachers  not  remaining  in  community  Saturday  and  Sunday 477         47 

Teachers  remaining  occasionally 45  5 

Total  numl)er  replying 1,  007        100 

In  the  fofst  place,  it  should  be  tt<yted  that  only  70  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  reply- 
ii^to  the  questionnaire  reported  the  above  information,  but  of  these  reporting,  4% 
per  cent,  or  slightly  lees  than  half,  spent  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  the  community 
in  whieh  they  were  teaching.  Since  it  will  be  recalled  that  64  p^  cent  of  the  teachem 
Hved  with  parents  or  reUrtives,  a  Uoge  proportion  of  this  group  must  be  represented 
in  the  above  48  per  cent.*  While  it  was  not  found  practical  to  trace  each  one  <rf  these 
individually  in  order  to  establish  the  proportion  definitely,  yet  it  was  apparent  that 

•  See  p.  13. 
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an  unusually  large  percentage  were  absent  from  the  conununity  at  probably  the  most 
opportune  time  for  participation  in  the  aodal  activities  and  life  of  the  people. 

INCOME  APABT  FROM  SALARY. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  under  the  supervision  of  county  superintendents  during 
the  school  year  1918-19  were  unusually  low,  as  will  be  discussed  more  at  length  in 
Chapter  VII  of  this  study  J  *•  It  will  be  seen  that  the  median  salary  of  the  teach^B 
in  the  one- teacher  schools  is  as  low  as  $411,  with  a  laige  proportion  receiving  the 
small  amount  of  $315.  As  teachers  can  scarcely  eke  out  an  existence  with  such  an 
income,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  proportion  of  the 
teachers  had  an  income  apart  from  the  salary  which  they  received  for  teaching. 
'  From  the  810  teachers  replying,  or  56  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  included  in 
this  study,  it  was  found  that  only  25  per  cent  stated  that  they  had  an  income  apart 
from  their  remuneration  for  teaching.  Only  two-thirds  of  this  number,  or  137 
teachers,  gave  the  exact  amount  of  this  extra  income,  which  ranges  from  $25  to  $1,000. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  group  had  an  income  of  less  than  $100,  and  25  per 
cent  an  income  of  not  less  than  $300,  apart  from  their  teaching  salaries.  The  median 
amount  reported  is  $200,  which  also  happens  to  be  the  mode,  or  the  amount  reported 
the  greatest  number  of  times.  The  information  explaining  how  these  teachers  ob- 
tained additional  income  apart  from  their  salaries  was  not  given  in  most  cases.  How- 
ever, a  large  proportion  reporting  the  outside  income  have  been  usually  men  teachers 
who  obtained  from  their  small  tracts  of  land  a  substantial  livelihood  independent  of 
that  received  for  their  public-school  work. 

MONEY    SAVED. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  note  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  teachers  in  one-teachet 
rural  schools  receive  such  low  salaries,  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  1,024  teachers 
reporting,  stated  that  they  saved  money.  The  amounts  saved  per  year  by  these  420 
vary  from  $10  to  $400.  For  the  group  the  median  amount  is  $100,  which  also  chances 
to  be  the  mode.  One-fifth  of  the  group  saved  from  $10  to  $50  'per  year,  while  slightly 
leas  than  this  proportion  reported  saving  from  $200  to  $400. 

To  make  a  more  thorough  study  of  the  economic  life  of  the  teacher  one  should  trace 
each  individual  to  determine  how  it  is  possible  to  save  money  from  the  amount  of 
salary  received.  It  was  found,  as  a  rule,  that  the  teachers  thus  reporting  were  about 
equally  distributed  between  the  following  groups,  namely,  those  living  with  parents 
or  relatives,  consequently  having  very  low  living  expenses,  and  those  reporting  an 
income  apart  from  the  salary  received  for  teaching.  However,  those  not  living  with 
parents  and  not  having  an  outside  income  independent  of  their  teaching  constituted 
for  the  most  part  the  group  that  did  not  save  any  money  or  did  not  make  reply. 

DEPENDENTS. 

Only  one-half  of  the  teachers  gave  information  relating  to  this  question,  and  of  the 
number  reporting,  32  per  cent  stated  that  part  of  their  salai^  was  consumed  in  support- 
ing dependents.  Usually  these  teachers  have  one  or  two  such  persons  wholly  or 
partially  dependent  upon  them,  the  amount  of  money  expended  for  such  purposes 
ranging  from  $25  to  $350,  with  a  median  amount  of  $175.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that 
a  fairly  large  proportion  of  the  rural  teachers  were  obliged  either  to  support  parents  or 
relatives,  or  to  give  at  least  in  part  a  substantial  portion  of  their  income  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  home. 

"See  p.  60. 
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INSURANCE   AND   BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Out  of  the  973  teachers  who  answered  the  question  whether  they  '  'carry  life  insur- 
ance/' it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  only  267,  or  27  per  cent,  reported  in  the  affirmative. 
The  amount  of  money  invested  in  insun^ce  varies  from  $5.20  to  $150,  with  an  average 
amount  of  $30  for  the  group.  It  would  seem  that  these  figures  indicate  a  fairly  large 
proportion  both  in  number  of  teachers  and  amount  of  money  expended  in  view  of  the 
very  limited  income  of  rural  teachers. 

Some  of  the  teachers  also  reported  having  joined  a  beneficial  association,  with  dues 
ranging  from  $5  to  $15  per  year.  Only  13  per  cent  of  those  reporting  had  taken  such 
precautionary  measures  against  illness  or  accident.  While  the  writer  knows  of  two 
sudi  organizations  that  have  sprung  up  in  the  State  within  recent  years,  especially 
intended  for  the  protection  of  teachers,  it  would  seem  from  these  facts  that  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  have  availed  themselves  of 
such  protection. 

AMOUNTS   EXPENDED   FOR  PROFESSIONAL  LITERATURE. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  these  rural  teachers  subscribed  for  educational  maga- 
zines and  reference  books  for  teaching.  The  kind  of  material  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next  chapter.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  fair  proportion  of  their  income  was 
thus  expended. 

Table  10. — AmounU  expended  for  educational  magazines. 


Cost  of  magazines. 

10.50 

11.00 

$1.50 

12.00 

12.50 

13.00 

$3.60 

$4.00 

$5.00 

Total. 

Number  of  teachers. 
Per  cent 

7 

1 

122 
16 

455 
58 

89 
11 

46 
6 

38 

4 

15 
2 

6 

1 

10 
1 

788 
100 

This  table  shows  that  786  teachers  paid  subscriptions  ranging  from  50  cents  to  $5  for 
educational  magazines.  Approximately  58  per  cent  of  the  group  invested  the  median 
amoimt  of  $1 .50,  and  14  per  cent  paid  from  $2.50  to  $5  for  such  magazines. 

Table  11. — Amounts  expended  for  professional  literature  and  reference  books. 


Cost  of  professional  literature  and  reference  books. 

$1.00 

$2.00 

$3.G0 

$5.00 

$7.60 

$iaoo 

$15.00 

$20.00 

$3aoo 

$4aoo 

$saoo 

Total. 

Number  of  teachers 

Percent 

62 
19 

63 
19 

44 

14 

74 
23 

25 

8 

24 

8 

10 
3 

12 

4 

3 

1 

1 

3 
1 

321 
100 

Twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  investing  money  in  professional  liter- 
ature and  reference  books  ranging  in  amounts  from  $1  to  $50;  the  median  amount  thus 
expended  is  $3.50.  In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  rural 
teachers  have  had  professional  training,  it  speaks  well  for  them  that  there  is  so  strong 
a  tendency  among  this  rural-teacher  group,  receiving  such  limited  incomes,  to  invest 
money  ranging  from  $10  to  $50  in  educational  publications. 
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In  dlscusaiog  the  workiiig  conditions  of  the  ruiaJ  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools, 
it  is  the  purpose  not  to  examine  them  as  elements  of  the  oi^anization  of  the  school, 
hid  rather  to  consider  them  only  in  so  far  as  they  help  to  throw  light  on  the  status 
of  the  rural  teachers,  and  explain  the  tremendous  handicap  under  which  they  are 
obliged  to  work.  A  number  of  the  topics  touched  upon  herein  but  slightly  might 
well  be  continued  in  a  more  intensive  etudy. 

NUMBER   OF   PUPILS. 

As  the  size  of  the  school  ib  usually  one  of  the  first  factors  that  is  given  considera- 
tion in  studying  conditions  under  which  any  particular  group  of  teachers  work,  the 
teachers  were  asked  in  the  questionnaire  to  state  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
their  schools.  Table  12  shows  that  1,436  teachers  reported  in  1918  that  their  schools 
ranged  in  size  from  3  to  68  pupils.  The  median  number  is  foimd  to  be  26;  the  25 
percentile  19  and  the  75  percentile  35,  which  facts  show  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  had  schools  under  their  charge  ranging  from  19  to  35  pupils. 

Table  12. — Number  of  pupils  in  one-teadier  schools  cf  18  counties,  follmved  by  8  typical 

cownttes. 


Number  of  pupils. 

Total 

in  18 
coun- 
ties. 

Typical  counties. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

-8 

3-  5 

10 

27 

50 

100 

126 

198 

132 

157 

120 

205, 

138 

120 

39 

83 

8 

6 

3 
2 
1 

1 

1 

2 
10 
12 
17 
IS 

7 
13 
10 

8 
13 

2 

1 
5 
3 
6 
11 
12 
7 
2 
1 
3 
1 

6-  8  .-            

2 
7 
12 
15 
17 
16 
24 
U 
21 
20 
10 
4 
3 

4* 

11 

0 

11 

18 

32 

18 

28 

9 

6 

1 

1 

0-11 

2 
« 
2 
6 

4 
4 

d 

4 

1 
3 

1 
1 

1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
6 
7 

4 

1 

.    8 

6 

12-14 

4 

15-17 

10 

18-20 

f 

21-23 

11 

24-26 

16 

27-30 

11 

30-34 

12 

85-50 

15 

40-44 

15 

45-40 

5 

fiO-54 

fi5-50 

I 

4 
1 

60  or  more 

1 

Total 

Median  number  of  pupils 

1,4.% 
26 

46 
24 

40 
34 

39 
31 

159 
25 

138 
82 

109 
21 

52 
18 

120 

28 

In  view  of  the  very  difficult  and  laborious  work  usually  attributed  to  teachers  in 
rural  schools,  it  is  gratifj'ing  that  only  25  i>er  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  schools 
with  an  enrollment  larger  than  35  pupils,  and  that  only  6  iper  cent  of  the  teachers  had 
45  or  more  children  under  their  direct  charge.  Ne\'erthele8s.  it  should  beiemerabered 
that  in  these  schools  generally  all  grades  from  the  primary  to  the  eighth  and  frequently 
the  ninth  and  tenth  were  represented. 
18 
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tiee  as  found  in  Table  12,  in  that  the  median  size  <A  schools  in  county  7  is  18  pupils 
4Um1  ia  <OMUkty  ^  is  ^.  In  ^  ^  ihs  oountiee,  however,  the  median  nmnber  ^  f»ttpila 
for  each  centers  doae  dbout  iho  median  number  for  the  •entire  group,  namely,  26. 

J«i0i  as  wo  obsocye'a  laarked  "vwiation  in  the  pupM  -^irolhnent  in  one-teacher  eehools, 
80  we  may  note  Ji  sBnilar  variatiotn  both  in  the  nianber  mad  kinds  of  grades. 

Tabli  13. — Distribution  of  grades  in  one-teacher  schools. 


i 

' 

3 

Oradea. 

.7 

TotaL 

1 

« 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 

10 

lltnnWr  A^-iwaiAnlA                 

92 
3.1 

60 
5.9 

131 
12.9 

160 
15.7 

148 
14.6 

436 
41. « 

18 
1.8 

35 
2.5 

i,m9 

Per^eiit 

MO 

It  is  aoticeahle  in  the  preceding  .table  that  the  xange  in  grades  eTtands  from  2  to 
10,  with  the  median  falling  in  the  group  reporting  7.  Inasmuch  as  the  largest  num- 
t>er  of  schools  are  found  to  have  8  grades,  it  is  evident  that  the  county  auperintand- 
ents  are  carrying  out  the  program  suggested  in  recent  years  by  the  State  department 
of  public  instruction  of  grading  And  grouping  the  pupils  cm  an  dght-grade  hsioa,  as 
has  generally  been  practiced  in  ihe  ufbaa  schools.  * 

AUhouifh  a  lai:ge  proportion  of  the  teachecS;  72  per  cent,  have  ^e  jpop^  ,9M)uped 
in  6,  7,  or  8  grades,  y^  it  is  quite  significant  that  23  per  cent  report  5  jot  lee  grades, 
and  4  per  cent,  9  and  10  grades.  The  latter  condition  is  usually  found  in  schools  in 
which  the  advanced  pupHs  either  repeat  the  grammar-school  subjects  or  pursue  the 
study  of  one  or  more  high-school  subjects  which  may  possibly  be  added  to  the  regular 
elementary  school  work.  In  the  case  of  teachers  reporting  5  grades,  it  is  found  that 
there  are  a  number  of  one-teacher  rural  schools  with  large  pupil  enrollment  who 
hold  to  the  traditional  scheme  of  grading  their  schools  in  5  divisions. 

A  diversity  of  gpatdi<ig  similar  to  that  whiiCh  prevails  in  the  group  «s  a  whole  is 
apparent  in  the  different  counties.  Several  of  the  counties  rshow  a  fairly  lai;ge  pro- 
portion  of  schools  with  laige  pu^nl  ensollment  having  4  or  5  grades,  while  in  two 
others  7  and  8  grade  schools  lai!gely  pcedominate,  thus  showing  on  the  part  of  super- 
visory officers  the  pursuance  of  different  policies  of  grading  and  grouping  pupils. 

NUMBER   OF  DAILY  RECITATIONS- 

The  numiber  el  d^y  recitations  in  the  program  of  the  teachers  iu  one-teacher 
schools  for  the  1,350  teachers  reporting  this  information  is  shown  in  Table  14.  The 
number  of  dass  redtations  is  found  to  range  all  the  way  from  9  to  50  per  day.  How- 
ever, since  oifly  two  teachers  reported  as  having  the  almost  incredible  number  of 
"50  recitations,  it  is  probably  safer  to  say  that  the  upper  range  for  the  group  is  approxi- 
mately 46  recitations  per  day.  The  median  number  is  25.6,  falling  within  the  largest 
group  reportiiig  24  to  26  dasaes.  The  middle  50  per  cent  extends  from  22  to  30  reci- 
tations. Probably  the  most  significant  fact  revealed  by  these  data  is  that  25  per 
-eent  «l  the  teiebBiB  nparied  m  lumng  M  or  more  <3la8B  xeeitati^ns  per  ^«y,  amd  7 
pur  oeortxtf  ttbeseiS^  ermoie  per^ay. 
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Table  14. — Number  of  recitations  per  day  in  one-teacher  schools  in  IS  counties,  followed 

by  8  typical  counties. 


Nuin|)er  of  redtatioas. 

Total, 

18 
coun- 
ties. 

Tjrpical  counties. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

g-11 

4 

37 

38 

1S2 

209 

396 

146 

246 

60 

22 

8 

2 

1 

1 

3 

5 

31 

31 

60 

18 

16 

2 

1 

2 

3 
7 
6 
9 
4 
10 
10 
39 
28 
7 
4 
2 

2 

1 

3 

5 

9 

48 

14 

18 

1 

1 

1 

i* 

7 
13 
17 
2 
3 

i' 

1 

12-14 

2 

15-17 

3 

18-20 

4* 

14 
2 

20 
2 

2 
4 

13 
13 

7 
1 

11 
19 
7 
2 
3 

4 

21-23 

7 

24-26 

21 

27-29 

19 

30-34 

43 

35-39 

6 

40-44 

7 

45-49 

..f 

50 

J 



Total 

1.350 
^6 

43 
30 

40 
27 

42 
23 

168 
25 

129 
31 

103 
26 

44 

24 

113 

Median  number  of  recitaUons. 

30 

Since  the  length  of  the  school  day  is  approximately  5i  hours,  or  330  minutes, 
exclusive  of  intermissions,  it  can  be  seen  that  teachers  having  30  or  more  recitations 
per  day  would  average  approximately  10  minutes  per  recitation.  These  facts  cer- 
tainly give  some  proof  of  the  very  strenuous  work  that  teachers  in  one-teacher  rural 
schools  are  obliged  to  do,  especially  in  a  school  of  25  or  more  pupils. 

In  the  8  typical  counties  represented  in  the  table  the  medians  range  from  23  in 
county  3  to  31  recitations  per  day  in  county  5.  Although  the  teachers  in  three  of 
these  counties  report  30  or  more  recitations,  we  are  glad  to  point  out  that  the  data 
show  that  three  others  of  the  group  have  an  average  of  25  or  fewer  recitations. 

Since  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  group,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  have  20  or  fewer  recitations  per  day,  there  seems  to  be  direct  evidence,  at  leaet 
in  some  of  the  counties,  of  a  tendency  to  lighten  the  teacher's  work  and  to  improve 
her  efficiency  by  following  the  suggestions  of  the  State  department  of  education  in 
1918  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools.^  In  the  suggested  daily 
program  contained  in  the  State  course,  the  allotted  time  provides  for  23  recitations 
per  day,  including  the  opening  exercises.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  in  the 
average  daily  program  for  a  rural  school,  with  a  fairly  large  enrollment  of  pupils 
divided  into  7  and  8  grades,  the  required  work  can  be  covered  with  less  than  25 
recitations  per  day. 

In  comparison  with  the  very  limited  data  that  we  have  from  studies  relative  to  the 
topic  of  class  recitations  in  rural  schools  of  other  States,  it  would  appear  that  Penn- 
sylvania ranks  very  well.  In  South  Dakota  the  number  of  daily  recitations  in  o'pen 
country  schoob  was  found  to  be  26.65.'  In  the  State  of  Colorado  the  number  of 
recitations  for  all  the  schools  in  the  counties,  including  villages,  averaged  22.  How- 
ever, in  the  one-teacher  schools  the  number  of  recitations  in  many  cases  is  reported 
as  high  as  37/ 

REIATION  BETWEEN  NUMBER  OP  PUPILS  AND  NUMBER  OP  DAILY  RECITATIONS. 

In  representing  the  relation  between  the  number  of  daily  recitations  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled,  it  will  be  seen  in  Table  15  that  in  the  group  of  141  teachen 
reporting  an  enrollment  of  18  to  20  pupils  the  range  in  daily  class  recitations  extends 
from  12  to  45,  with  a  median  of  26.    In  the  case  of  the  group  of  198,  with  an  enroll- 

X  Ckmrse  study  for  Ele.  Schs.  oi  Pa.  State  Dept.  Pub.  Instr.  Kooh  et  al.,  p.  8. 
>  Educational  System  of  S.  Dak.  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  1918,  No.  31,  p.  114. 
I  AdministiaUon  and  Support  of  the  Colorado  School  System.    U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ  Bui.,  1917,  No.  5,  p.  7C. 
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ment  of  30  to  34  pupils,  there  is  an  equally  wide  range  in  class  recitations  per  day. 
Where  the  enrollment  is  over  85  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  toward  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  recitations. 

Table  15. — Number  of  pupil$  in  one-teacher  schools  in  relntion  to  number  of  daily 

recitations. 


Number  of  pupils. 

Number  of  recitations. 

Total 
Dum* 

9-11 

12-14 

15-17 

18-20 

1 

11 

8 

11 

13 

16 

27 

18 

12 

24 

16 

11 

4 

7 

2 

1 

21-23 

3 

4 

14 

14 

32 

19 

25 

21 

12 

26 

19 

14 

2 

1 

24-26 

2 

6 

14 

32 

40 

53 

27 

53 

22 

67 

30 

32 

7 

5 

1 

2 

27-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50 

bar  of 
pupils. 

3-5 

1 
2 
1 
8 
2 
4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
...... 

1 

1 
3 
3 
6 
1 
2 
2 
4 
1 
8 
3 
3 

****2* 

8 

6-8 

1 

2 

15 

11 

15 

9 

20 

12 

15 

15 

12 

7 

5 

3 

2 

27 

9-11 

6 

8 

10 

24 

25 

27 

33 

35 

25 

33 

11 

8 

1 

48 

12-14  .              

1 
1 
2 
6 
8 
7 
13 
7 
6 
4 
3 
1 

1 

95 

15-17 

.     1 

111 

18-20        

1 
2 
2 

1 
3 
4 
4 

1 

2 

1 

141 

21-23 

127 

24-26 

157 

27-29 

102 

30^ 

2 

1 

2 
...... 

...... 

198 

35-39 

120 

40-44   

117 

i5-4l> 

37 

50-54 

1 

1 

33 

55-59 

8 

60  and  over 

6 

Total  number 
redtatious. . 

4 

82 

38 

181 

207 

393 

144 

246 

59 

22 

7 

2 

1,335 

r-.20       P.  E.-±.018. 

Looking  at  this  table  with  the  number  of  recitations  primarily  in  mind,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  teachers  reporting  class  recitations  in  the  class  intervals  from  18  to  20 
and  from  24  to  26  per  day  show  practically  similar  distributionB  in  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled,  with  the  median  number  of  pupils  approximately  25  in  each  dis- 
tribution. Beyond  27  daily  recitations  there  is  an  evident  increase  in  the  number 
of  pupils  enrolled.  The  correlation,  while  positive,  is  not  high,  namely  r=.20 
P.  E. s=  ±  .018  (Pearson's  Product-Moment  Method).  This  means  that  schools  having 
the  largest  number  of  pupils  enrolled  do  not  necessarily  have  the  greatest  number 
of  class  recitations  per  day. 

In  discussing  the  number  of  pupils,  the  grouping  into  grades,  and  the  number 
of  daily  recitations,  it  has  been  the  purpose  primarily  not  in  any  way  to  make  an 
exhaustive  study  of  each  of  these  phases  of  the  school,  but  rather  to  throw  light,  if 
possible,  on  the  tremendously  large  and  difficult  task  that  many  of  the  teachers  in 
one-teacher  rural  schools  are  called  upon  daily  to  perform.  An  average  enrollment 
of  26  pupils  with  7  or  8  grades  and  a  daily  program  of  26  or  more  recitations  were 
typical  of  the  average  working  conditions,  not  to  mention  the  group  of  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  whose  pupil  enrollment,  number  of  grades,  and  daily  recitations 
far  surpassed  these  averages. 

In  discussing  further  the  working  conditions  of  the  teacher,  we  shall  take  into 
account  the  information  given  in  the  questionnaire  concerning  the  agencies  which 
should  help  to  make  their  work  more  efficient  during  service.  Therefore,  we  shall 
tabulate  the  answers  given  to  parts  13,  14,  and  15  of  the  questionnaire  as  found  in 
chapter  1.^ 

SCHOOL    LIBRARIES. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  there  was  a  school  library,  only  1,044,  or  72 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  replied.  In  Table  16  it  will  be  seen  that  31  per  cent  answered 
affirmatively,  41  per  cent  negatively,  and  28  per  cent  did  not  reply. 


» See  p.  3. 
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Tjiibi«e  16. — Per^^enl  tff  Uaobsrs  repotitmg  ^^itool  UbporteSf  iokd  per  9mtJ6QpW9d'hif  JO 

typical  coiaUisA. 


Total, 

IS 
eoon- 
ties. 

Typical  counties. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

.     1     7 

1 

8 

• 

.0 

Per  cent  reporting  libraries 

(Per  cent  not  reporting  libraries. . 
'Per^entnot.iepijriiig 

U 
41 
38 

30 
38 
33 

25 
65 
10 

26 
60 
M 

37 
50 
13 

03 
25 
12 

64 

1 
36 

44 
29 

27 

28 
56 
16 

12 
71 
17 

66 

IS 
19 

Great  differences  seem  to  exist  among  the  separate  counties.  For  example,  in 
counties  5  and  10,  achool  libraries  were  reported  "by  63  and  66  per  cent  of  the  teachen, 
lespectiv^y .  On  the  oiber  hand,  counties  9  and  2  indicate  the  opposite  extreme,  in 
that  only  12  and  25  per  cent  thus  reported.  The  reason  fior  theae  difierences  Jntst  be 
left  largely  to  conjectiu^,  since  bo  definite  infonnation  was  given  to  indicate  concki- 
lively  the  exact  cauaeu. 

The  teachers  were  asked  to  state  the  approximate  number  of  books  fiMl  in  ikmr 
:librarie8 .    These  data  are  tabulated  in  the  iollo wng  table : 


Tablt:  17.— 

NuJrtber  of  books  in  one-teacher  scfiool  libraries. 

Number  of  books. 

TotaL 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

75 

100 

150 

200 

300 

400 

NumlMr  of 

porting — 

Vercent 

tflBcben  re- 

i      58 

1      14 

85 
90 

64 
15 

31 
8 

76 
15 

30 
7 

43 
10 

23 
6 

14 
3 

5 

1 

4 
1 

423 

tm 

It  will  be  noticed  here  that  the  range  in  number  of  books  extends  from  10  to  400. 
ISes^y  50  per  cent  of  the  423  teachers  who  gave  thifi  information  reported  libraries  with 
lees  than  40 books,  and  21  per  cent  re^rted  libraries  with  100  or  more  volumes.  Al- 
•fhough  only  423,  or  29  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  upon  which  this 
study  is  based,  reported  a«  ha\nng  a  definite  number  of  books  in  their  school  libraries, 
yet  these  comparative!}^  few  teachers  should  be  hi^ly  commended  for  the  efforts 
exerted  by  them,  frequently  with  the  aid  of  pupilsand  ofttimes  at  a  personal  sacrifioe. 

AOCBSBIBHJrrT  TO   OTfflQR  UBRARIE8. 

In  reply  to  that  part  of  question  13  of  the  questtonnaire  a^dx^  whether  teadien 
liad  access  to  any  other  libraries  for  obtaining  boc^s  and  .materixds  for  .teaching,  it  10 
interesting  to  note  that  &24,  or  64  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  replied,  of  whom  396,  or 
43  per  cent,  reported  in  the  iJfirmative.  In  -view  of  the  slight  variatiofi  jmosig  the 
different  counties,  this  condition  seems  to  have  been  quite  .prevaleD.t'thxoiisiMnit  the 
counties  represented  in  this  study. 

LOCAL  IXSTITrTES. 

Since  it  is  generally  known  that  all  teachers  in  PfiDBsy^l-vama  aie  obligwl  to  wMenA 

either  county-  or  district  teachers'  institutes  for  five  days,  we  shall  not  discuss  m  dflt«y 
this  agency  as  a  means  for  the  training  of  teacfaen.  However,  since  most  of  the 
count\'  superintendents  in  PennsyU-ania  encourage,  or  actively  participate  in  the 
•organisation  of  man>'  local  or  <fiMrict  insthutee  tbfonghowt  their  coimti««,  -ttie  question 
was  a5ked  of  the  teeK-here,  how  far  f  bey  a^Tiiled  fbemscK'es  of  this  opportunity.  There 
were  824  tea<  hers  who  replied  to  this  cfuestion,  of  isiiom  591,  or  72  per  cent,  reported 
that  they  had  attended  such  educational  meetings.    From  this  large  proportion  of 
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sflSrmati^pie  Fepfiee  it  is  €Tid€nt  tiui^  local  insthutes  play  a  part  in  helping  to  4evel<rp 
teaokeiB  in  the  rural  difftmts. 

In  order  to  learn  what  opportunitiee  the  teachers  in  rural  schools  have  for  personal 
growth  and  development,  they  were  asked  whether  they  were  members  of  a  reading 
cirde.  'Phirt>'-one  per  cent  of  Ae  1.017  teachers  replying  said  that  they  were  members 
of  such  an  organization.  This  low  percentage  may  probably  be  expected  because  of 
the  physical  diflBcuhies  that  teachers  in  nual  communities  must  necessarily  experience 
in  attending  such  meetings. 

PROFESSIONAL   LTTERATUKE. 

To  ascertain  further  the  opportunities  of  which  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural 
sdiools  individually  availed  themselves,  they  were  requested  to  state  the  kind  of 
proieaaional  literature  for  which  they  subscribed,  such  as  educational  magazines  and 
refierence  books.  It  is  shown  in  the  previous  chapter  that  teachers  exx>ended  a  tidily 
lar^  percentage  of  ^eir  salaries  for  material  of  this  kind.  Of  the  entire  number  of 
teachers  comprising  this  study,  1,114,  or  77  per  cent,  gave  this  infonnatioci,  of  whom 
1,015,  or  91  per  cent,  reported  that  they  subscribed  for  educational  magarines.  Among 
the  number  thus  reporting,  B79  gave  the  names  of  the  magazines  as  described  in  the 
fdUo wing  table: 

Table  18. — JSctticational  magazines  subscribed  for  by  teachers  in  one-teacher  rural  schools 


Kind  of  magazines. 


Percent. 


Normal  Instmelor 

Primary  Plans 

Primary  Education 

Popular  Education 

EdacationalJoamal 

Child  Ufe- 

Pen  nsylvania  School  J  ourna  1 

Progressive  Teacher 

Teacher's  Work 

IN  COMBINATION.S. 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans 

Normal  Instructor  and  Pathfinder 

Norma]  Instructor,  Primary  Plans  and  Pathfinder 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Education 

Normal  Instructor  and  Popular  Education 

Primary  Education  and  Popular  Education. 

Primary  Plans  and  Poi)ular  Education 

Normal  Instruction,  Primary  Plans,  Popular  Education 

Normal  Instruction,  School  Journal,  and  Pathfinder 

Normal  Instructor  and  Educational  JoumaL 

Educational  Journal  and  Pathfinder 

Normallustructor  and  The  Century 

Normal  Instructor  and  Edacat  ional  foundations 

Nwmal  Instructor  and  Current  Events 

Primary  -fidtication  and  The  Century 

Miscellaneous .«-..^ , 

Tokri 


From  the  data  at  hand  we  have  no  evidence  as  to  how  far  these  selections  of  educa- 
.  tional  magazines  carried  out  the  suggestions  of  the  list  of  educational  journals  as  sub- 
mitted by  coimty  superintendents  in  the  different  counties,  but  in  talking  this  matter 
over  with  -several  of  the  superintendents  of  counties  represented  in  this  study,  the 
writer  learned  that  in  many  cases  the  teachers  followed  the  suggestions  of  an  agent  in 
selecting  magazines  either  separately  or  in  attractive  combinations. 

Besides  the  educational  magazines  in  the  for^*oing  list,  a  small  percentage  of  the 
teachers  reported  as  subscribing  for  the  following  magazines  and  periodicals:  Review 
of  Reviews,  Home  Economics,  Good  Housekeeping,  Popular  Mechanics,  New  Centiirj'^ 
World's  Events,  The  American,  World's  Work,  Youth's  Companion,  Sattxrday  Even- 
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ing  Post,  Geographic  Magazine,  Pathfinder,  Current  Events,  Nature  Study,  Bird 
Life,  newspapers,  etc.  None  of  the  above  vas  named  more  than  10  times,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Pathfinder,  which  was  named  48  times.  Current  Events,  35  times, 
and  Geographic  Magazine,  20  times. 

Relative  to  reference  books,  approximately  22  per  cent  of  the  teachers  gave  informa- 
tion. The  following  were  named  most  frequently:  The  Encyclopedia,  the  Diction- 
ary, the  Standard  Dictionary  of  Facts,  Century  Book  of  Facts,  Stoddard's  Lectures, 
Book  of  Knowledge,  Books  on  Teaching,  Books  on  Theory,  Story  Books,  Classics, 
Public  School  Methods,  Supplementary  Text  Books,  etc. 

SUPERVISION  BY  COUNTY  AND  ASSISTANT  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  generally  understood  that  scores  of  teachers  in  the  rural  schools 
are  new  and  inexperienced  in  the  work  and  frequently  have  very  limited  academic 
and  professional  training,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  determine,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  how  much  time  was  actually  spent  by  county  and  assistant  county  superin- 
tendents with  niral  teachers  for  supervisory  purposes.  These  data  are  tabulated  in 
Table  19,  of  which  Division  A  shows  that  the  time  spent  by  county  superintendents 
in  supervision,  according  to  the  replies  of  1,006  teachers  from  18  different  counties 
ranges  from  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  eight  hours  during  the  school  year.  The  median 
is  found  in  the  group  of  404,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  number,  who  reported  sux>ervision 
for  a  period  (A  one  hour.  It  is  most  significant  that  66  per  cent  of  the  teachers  replied 
that  county  superintendents  could  spend  only  one  hour  or  less  in  supervising  their 
teaching  work. 

Ta'ble  19. — Number  of  hours  per  school  year  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  are  super*- 
vised — Distribution  for  18  counties y  followed  by  8  typical  counties. 


DIVISION  A.-COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Number  of  hours. 

Total 
distri- 

Typical  counties. 

bution, 
;18coun- 
1    ties. 

1 

2 

3 

4              5 

6 

7 

8 

i 

46    

215  ,            4 
4'M  1          12 

12 
31 

1         17 

4 
12 
15 

2 

8 

4 

2 
16 
38 
13 

3 

l' 

3* 

6  i          45 
8            38 
1              4 
1            10 

'.|      ? 

23 

35 

3.. 

4 

71 
159 
38 
3d 

6 
7 

5 
8 
3 
1 

5 

1         17 

4 

1 

A 

1 ! 

1        ....    

7.. 

6 

.    1 3 

1 i 

8. ..   -   

6  ; 1            2  ,            2 

1 1 

Total 

1 

1,005            29 

58  1          15 

17          117 

45 

73 

75 

• 

DIVISION  B.— ASSISTANT  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Number  of  hours. 

Total 
distri- 
bution. 
18  coun- 
ties. 

Typical  counties. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
68 

175 
51 

204 
78 
36 

3 
6 

3* 

1 

6 
12 

2 
10 

7 

1 

2 
6 
3 
26 

4 

2 
2 

1 
8 
2 
3 

20 
44 
16 
25 
20 

3* 

1 
1 

6 

12 

IJ 

2 

2:....:...:..:::::::::::: 

•      10 

3 

7 

4 

4      

2  , 

li:::::::: 

*     2 

5 

13    

2 

1 

6 - 

5 
5 

1 

7.  , 

1  1 

I 

8.. 

:....     10 1::::;::: 

3 

1 

2':::::::: 

2 

Total 

655 

12  ,          60    

19  1        130  1          44  1 

44 
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In  observing  the  8  typical  counties  in  Division  A,  it  is  apparent  that  the  range  and 
median  time  spent  in  supervision  are  practically  the  same  in  all  the  counties  with 
the  exception  of  counties  3  and  7 — the  counties  among  the  group  according  to  Division 
B,  that  do  not  have  supervision  by  assistant  county  superintendents.  This  is  due 
to  the  hct  that  by  law  counties  with  less  than  200  teachers  are  not  entitled  to  an 
assistant  superintendent'/  But  note  the  contrast — ^in  county  3»  having  22  one-teacher 
schools  out  of  the  approximate  60  schools  supervised,^  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  reported  supervision  ranging  from  2  to  8  hours;  on  the  other  hand  in  county  7 
in  which  the  number  ot  schools  approaches  200,  with  approximately  125  one-teacher 
schools,^  very  little  supervision  can  necessarily  be  given  to  the  rural  teachers,  as 
has  been  shown  by  the  replies  from  two-thirds  of  the  teachers,  who  stated  that  they 
have  received  one  hour  or  less  of  the  superintendent's  time  in  supervision.  While 
this  latter  county  superintendent  probably  gave  as  much  time  in  supervision  to  the 
schools  as  most  of  the  others  representing  the  group  of  8  counties,  the  extra  supervision 
received  by  the  teachers  in  the  other  counties  through  their  assistant  superintendents 
was  practically  denied  his  county  with  126  one-teacher  schools  by  the  rather  arbitrary 
State  law. 

In  Table  19,  Division  B,  655  teachers  reported  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  super- 
vision by  assistant  county  superintendents  in  their  schools,  respectively.  While 
the  range  in  time  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  county  superintendents,  the  median 
is  found  in  the  group  of  teachers  reporting  two  hours  of  supervision  during  the  school 
year.  Since  54  per  cent,  or  over  one-half,  of  the  teachers  in  coimties  having  assistant 
county  superintendents  reported  supervision  of  two  or  more  hours  during  the  school 
year,  it  is  apparent  that  teachers  received,  on  the  basis  of  the  data  reported,  con- 
siderably more  supervision  from  assistant  county  superintendents  than  from  county 
superintendents.  This  condition  would  naturally  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  the 
county  superintendent  is  responsible  not  only  for  Ihe  supervision  of  every  school 
under  his  jurisdiction,  but  also  for  the  administration  of  his  office.  It  seems  remark- 
able that  these  school  officials  could  devote  as  much  time  to  the  schools  as  herein 
reported,  not  only  because  of  insufficient  professional  help,  but  in  many  cases  because 
of  the  lack  of  sufficient  clerical  help  and  proper  office  facilities. 

At  this  point  the  reader 's  attention  should  be  called  to  Table  1  in  Chapter  I,  in  which 
are  set  forth  certain  difficulties  relative  to  supervision  in  the  various  counties  that 
county  superintendents  are  obliged  to  face,  such  as  the  large  number  of  one-teacher 
schools,  sparsity  of  population,  and  size  of  county.  To  study  the  first  of  these 
problems  more  specifically,  in  county  41  the  superintendent  with  only  one  assistant 
has  321  teachers  under  his  supervision,  of  whom  197,  or  61  per  cent,  are  employed 
in  one-teacher  schools ;  in  county  28  the  superintendent  with  also  one  assistant  superin- 
tendent has  under  his  charge  307  teachers,  with  197,  or  64  per  cent,  in  one-teacher 
schools;  while  in  county  20  there  are  373  teachers,  with  311,  or  83  per  cent,  one-teacher 
Bobools,  likewise  supervised  by  the  superintendent  with  the  aid  of  only  one  assist- 
ant superintendent.  In  counties  36  and  66  there  are  650  and  571  teachers  under  the 
county  superintendent's  supervision,  with  361  and  350  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools, 
respectively;  but  the  superintendent  in  the  former  county  has  3  assistants,  while 
in  the  latter  the  superintendent  has  but  2,  although  the  two  counties  have  practically 
the  same  number  of  one-teacher  schools. 

It  would  seem  that  in  order  to  provide  additional  professional  supervision  for  xvffal 
teachers,  instead  of  using  the  arbitrary  plan  providing  for  one  assistant  for  200  to  400 
teachers,  and  one  additional  assistant  for  400  to  600  et  cetera,*  the  number  and  distri- 
bution of  one-teacher  schools  should  be  given  careful  consideration,  to  say  nothing  a 

•  School  Laws  of  PenxujIvanlA,  and  appendix,  1919,  Art.  XI,  sec.  1135. 
V  Teachers'  directories  issued  by  county  superintendents,  1919-20. 
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^na  ttSM  olotieh  otbcr iROtora  ae  tlie  nse  el  the  eoiuttiss,  wpBomty  of  pq>ni><iqp,jgid 
mmber  aod  aize  of  :BdMol  dia^icts. 

It  is  mot  tlie  pticpoae  to  elaborate  on  them  data  any  fartiwr  or  to  suggest  poawhhi 
OMtttruetive  mcwawrw,  btstmdiarto  oot  iorik  the  ntuatieBis  in  tiae^fiAato^aa  tiiey  aodat, 
■andy,  the  fatdc  of  profeanooal  BopervisMm  aad  aaBiataiioe  given  to  ttnekire  in  the 
rami  aehoola,  a&d  emphaiafl  upon  the  ooed  lor  immediate  additional  mwaitfiargi  ior 
eounty  sufierintaQde&ts,  ia  order  to  auike  the  timeaiient  in  fluperviong  rual  fefacnla 
ai^alleomparable  with  tlwt  devoted  to  sufier^Mini  in  hoc^^  IShaae 

GonditioaB  <;eitainly  latnt  tend  to  discourage  many  of  the  teachers  ivMioixt  any  pr»- 
vioua  expenencie,  and  undoubtedly  oauae  aeoree  of  than  to  efiter  nrban  4BciiwJB  or 
leaTe  the  pro£e«ion  altogether. 


aCHOOLS   YJaSTED  BT  fiCSBOOL  BOABOB. 

Siaee  theaehool  lawa  ol  Peaasyl  vania  iNrovide  that ' '  boards  of  adwol  dii^ectomdiaU 
exereiae  .general  aupervision  ov«r  the  aehoola  of  their  leapectivne  diatricta,  and  idudl, 
except  in  districts  having  district  superintendents  or  supervising  prindpala,  by  one 
or  more  of  their  n^onber  visit  every  echool  in  the  distviet  at  leaat  oace  n  nmoth,*'  * 
the  4)nestion  was  naked  of  the  teadieos  in  the  rural  acheole  w^kether  theaohooi  heaada 
had  visited  their  achools  the  previous  year.  Of  the  entire  number  ol  taaebers  iAckidfld 
in  this  attidy,  &H,  or  48  p^  «eat«  auppJUbed  thie  information.  Bixiy-nine  per  ceokt  of 
those  replying  aay  that  tfa^  sohools  were  Yisited  by  the  school  boafda,  and  the  number 
is  distributed  in  the  foUowii^  table: 

Tabjle  20. — Number  and  per  cent  of  school  directors  vinting  oTte-teacher  rural  MbooU. 


UnmhermtdimeUm. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

ToUL 

Number  of  schoc^  represented. «...«... 

141 
28 

27 

1S8 
21 

5$ 
11 

«5 

15 

£05 

Percent t '. 

100 

The  aiedijip  number  of  directors  visiting  aghools  is  found  in  the^oup  who  i^j^orted 
viaits  by  two  direetorsy  and  in  only  65,  or  15  per  eent,  oi  the  achools  was  it  reported 
that  the  entire  board  consiating  of  five  membeis  obeerved  the  teacher  actaially  at 

worlc. 

Table  21. — Xumber  and  per  cent  of  visits  made  by  school  directors  in  the  one-teacher 

schools. 


Number  of  vLsits. 

* 

1 

2W 
01 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total 

Number  of  scAools  represented... 
Per  cent 

88 
18.2 

33 
6.9 

15 
3.3 

18 

a.7 

5 
1 

12 
2.4 

8 
Li 

8 
1.6 

2 
0.4 

483 
KM) 

This  table  shows  that  the  mediao  number  of  visits  made  by  school  directors  in  one- 
teacher  schools  is  found  in  the  group  reporting  one  lisit.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
point  out  that  294  reporting  one  visit  comprise  61  per  cent  of  the  group.  The  school 
code,  it  should  be  recalled,  provides  that  the  boards  ahaii  exerciae  general  super- 

*  School  Laws  of  i*ennsylvania,  and  appendix,  1919.    Art.  IV,  sec  406. 
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vkA&a  trrfK  HbB  aotuMk,  tat  it  does  not  specsfieally  refer  in  any  eeofle  to  their  0Bper- 
vinsa  of  instruetion. 

*^n%  lirings  ne  to  th»  qneitioB  of  wbetkter  school  bosrdedo  give  considemtioit  to  the 
fudgment  of  eovBty  BupennteiidentB  in  the  election  or  reeleetioii  of  teachers  to  poel- 
tioa»i9  their  school  djjtriota.  Inr^ly  to  this  <]iiestie&,  as  found  in  section  #  of  the 
quesdonnaips,  ualortunfftely  only  &0  per  eent  of  the  teadiers  hswe  given  this  inferma- 
tion.    These  ropUes  are  tabulated  in  the  foUewing  taMe: 

TAM.S  22. — OomaidmOiota  that  Mdiool  hoerdM  awe  to  judgment  of  county  tupmotimdents 
in  the  election  or  reeUction  of  tsackerg. 


Ifumb«r. 

Pereaot. 

MftWMldaPiliao 

ISS 

342 
903 

83 

Little  consideration 

47 

Much  consideration 

M 

Total 

725 

100 

In  studying  the  above  table  and  discounting  the  fact  that  only  one-half  of  the 
teachers  from  the  18  counties  comprising  the  study  furnished  this  information,  it  is 
most  significant  to  learn  that  70  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  that  the  school 
boards  gave  none  or  very  little  consideration  to  the  judgment  of  county  superinten- 
dents in  exercising  their  very  important  function  of  electing  or  reelecting  teachers  to 
the  schools  in  their  respective  districts.  When  it  is  recalled  that  31  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  reported  that  the  school  boards  do  not  visit  their  schools,  one  can  not  help 
but  iwint  out  the  fact  that  teachers  certainly  receive  very  little  intelligent  considera- 
tion from  many  school  boards  as  far  as  their  professional  welfare  is  concerned.  These 
conditions  emphasize  all  the  more  strongly  the  need  for  a  centralized  county  organiza- 
tion, especially  in  its  relation  to  local  school  boards,  if  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  are  to  be  assiured  of  the  consideration  which  they  so  rightly  deserve. 

COMMUNITY  INTEREST  AND   SUPPORT. 

In  closing  this  discussion  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  teachers  in  the  rural 
communities  are  obliged  to  work,  it  is  of  interest  to  see  just  what  support  and  coopera- 
tion the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  received  from  the  patrons  and  resi- 
dents of  the  school  community.  The  teachers  were  asked  to  give  this  information  in 
several  parts  of  the  questionnaire.  In  the  first  place  they  were  asked,  "Do  you  take 
part  in  a  parent-teachers'  association  or  any  kind  of  community  activity  held  in  your 
school  building?  "    The  following  table  contains  the  replies: 

Table   23. — Teachers  reporting   parent-teachers*    organizations  and  other  community 

activities. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Teachers  reporting  parent-teachers'  association  or  other  community  activities. 
Teachers  who  do  not  have  such  organizations 

Total 


293 
720 


1,013 


28 
72 


100 


It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  above  replies  that  teachers  in  the  rural  communities 
have  very  little  community  cooperation  and  support  in  an  organized  way  as  is  shown 
by  the  small  percentage,  28,  who  reported  such  an  organization.  In  some  cases  it 
may  have  been  impossible  to  have  such  a  community  organization,  but  we  are  glad 
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to  learn  that  teachers  in  many  rural  schoole  made  it  a  practice  to  visit  the  homesin 
their  respective  communities  and  that  the  parents  also  frequently  visited  the  schools. 
In  reply  to  the  direct  question  covering  these  facts,  515  teachers,  or  36  per  cent, 
reported  that  it  was  their  practice  to  visit  the  homes  of  parents.  The  average  numb^ 
of  homes  visited  by  the  group  thus  reporting  is  7.  At  the  same  time,  483,  or  approxi- 
mately 33  per  cent,  of  the  parents  showed  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  schools  by 
making  frequent  visits  during  the  school  year.  The  average  number  of  visits  reported 
by  this  group  is  found  among  those  who  received  eight  such  visits  from  parents. 

In  communities  having  one-teacher  schools,  interest  and  cooperation  in  the  work 
of  the  public  schools  on  the  part  of  patrons  and  residents  frequently  has  a  very  direct 
bearing  upon  the  kind  and  condition  of  the  school  and  especially  upon  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  the  teacher  who  is  called  upon  to  serve  in  such  a  community.  This 
support  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  is  undoubtedly  as  vital  to  the  teacher's 
personal  welfare  as  the  support  of  county  and  local  school  officials  is  to  her  profee- 
aional  welfare. 
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Chapter  IV. 
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Because  of  the  important  part  which  the  teacher's  academic  and  professional  traLiing 
I^ysin  the  conduct  of  school,  it  is  most  essential  that  in  a  study  of  the  rural  teacher 
this  phase  should  receive  careful  analysis.  The  facts  in  this  discussion  are  based 
entirely  upon  the  replies  in  the  questionnaires  furnished  by  the  teachers  themselves. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

Table  24  shows  for  the  year  1918  the  elementary  education  of  a  group  of  1,440  teachers 
in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  in  18  counties  of  the  State.  The  range  in  years  of  the 
1,192  teachers,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  total  group,  receiving  their  early  education  in 
townships  extends  from  5  to  12  years,  and  of  the  248,  or  20  per  cent,  in  boroughs,  from 
5  to  11  years.  The  median  length  of  elementary  education  in  both  cases  is  found  in 
the  group  reporting  as  having  an  elementary  education  of  8  years,  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  68.2  months  on  the  basis  of  7.6  months,  the  average  length  of  school  term  for 
townships,  and  70.8  months  on  the  basis  of  8.6  months,  the  average  length  of  term  for 
boroughs.^ 

Table  24. — Elementary  education  in  years  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  in  townships 
and  boroughs — Total  distribution  arui  per  cent  for  18  counties. 

DIVISION  A— IN  TOWNSHIP  SCHOOLS. 


Years. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12  • 

Total. 

Totaldistribution  18  coun- 
ties       

20 
2 

114 
9 

164 
14 

423 
36 

228 
19 

147 
12 

66 
5 

30 
3 

1,192 

Per  cent 

100 

DIVISION  B— IN  BOROUGH  SCHOOLS. 


Years. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

26 
10 

10 

11 

12 

Total. 

Totaldistribution  18  coun- 
ties  

4 
2 

28 
11 

S| 

119 
48 

23 
9 

2 

1 

248 

Per  oent 

100 

There  is  much  similarity  between  Division  A  and  Division  B,  as  shown  by  the 
ranges  and  the  medians.  Probably  the  greatest  difference  between  the  two  is  found 
in  their  respective  distributions,  the  former  showing  39  per  cent  attending  elementary 
schools  for  a  period  longer  than  8  years,  the  latter  only  20  per  cent  for  practically  the 

same  length  of  time.     It  is  probable  that,  among  those  teachers  who  report  elementary 

<  Bee  Tabic  46,  p.  66. 
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education  for  a  period  of  11  or  12  years,  high-school  training  may  be  included,  inas- 
much as  they  do  not  answer  the  part  of  the  questionnaire  pertaining  to  secondary 
education.  This  is  more  likely  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  receiving  their 
elementary  training  in  townships  ratii^  thftD  in  lioroughs,  since  only  36  per  cent  of 
the  former  completed  this  education  within  the  period  of  8  years,  as  compared  with 
48  per  cent  of  the  latter. 

These  facts  can  he  explained  in  part  in  that  rural  schools  in  townships  frequently 
have  classes  that  extend  beyond  the  eighth  grade  of  the  elementary  school.  It  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  to  find  nine  grades  and  sometimes  more  in  one-teacher  rural  schools. 
T^Jui^art,  or  "A/*  tdbwB  kn  msmj  ni  thtmy  wiiotAB freqjttepiiy  epeiMto  tfaaas  ^  more 
yem^  cepe*4ftDg  the  fii«m  ^dyancad  dipiiiefittry*«i><w>l  Aibjact,  wiit^  th€  AdditiAB, 
pcobftbly,  xrf  BJgebga  vr  Lgti»  or  gaaae  other  hi^k-achmA  wtbjgcts,  4e|>eodtPC  ptohaMy 
Bomemhvt «n  ihe  MdJ^y  an4  cboioe  of  the  individjuiil  Ua^ihea.  Thm  type joCacftiaQl, 
however,  is  rapidly  passing  out  of  existence,  and  in  its  place  many  school  districts 
have  developed  a  high  school  of  the  seccmd  er  third  -etass,  or  they  have  transferred  the 
pupils  to  another  district  for  instruction  beyond  the  elementary  grades. 

In  contrast  srith  theae  factsy^it  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  th^  pe^cenjtage  oj 
teachers  attending  elementary  schools  for  a  period  of  7  years  ox  leas  is  as  high  as  22  per 
cent  for  those  securing  their  early  education  in  boroughs  and  25  per  cent  for  those 
recei\lng  their  early  training  in  townships. 

«fiOONDA1tT   EIKJCATlOfC. 

In  exawioing  Table  25,  which  shows  the  aecoadary  education  ior  tte  tame  group  4ji 
1,440  teachers  in  one-teacher  rural  schools  from  18  counties  of  the  State,  it  wiJU  he 
observed  that  39  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  in  the  questionnaires  that  they  had 
hi^fioseoQAdary-edueatAOA.  igevea  per<:«othad  attemAed  a<eftiaiii»ry#ohQ9liQr  iega 
than  one  year,  4  per-oeot  ior^me  year,  11  per  eent  for  two  yean,  17  per  oent  for  three 
years,  and  22  per  cent  reported  as  iiavjuog  completed  ;a  four- year  secondary  school 
course.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  inasmuch  as  the  proportion  of  two  and  three  year 
high  schools  available  among  the  high  schools  of  the  State  was,  for  example,  90  per 
cent  in  1908  and  04  per  cent  in  1918,  at  least  three-fourths  of  those  reporting  as  having 
attendee^  high  school  for  two  and  three  years  were  usually  graduated  from  their  high 
schools.^  The  98  teachers  stating  that  they  had  attended  a  secondary  school  less  than 
a  year  in  most  cases  attended  a  private  academy,  of  which  there  are  quite  a  number 
tJairoughout  PeimsylvBaia,  ranking  about  tbe  sama  as  the  high  school. 

Table  25. — Secondary  education  ofieacher$  in  one^teacher  schools — Total  distribvlion/or 
18  counties ^  followed  by  distribution  in  8  typical  counties. 


DIVISION  A- 

-DISTRIBUTION  BY  YEARS. 

1 

1  WittMUt 

With 

Years  of  secondary  education. 

Teachers 
reporting. 

©duca- 
tion- 

iieCQKidary 
educa- 
Uoo. 

Less  than 
one  year. 

One     1     Two 
year,    j    years. 

Three 
yearn. 

Four 
yeafs. 

Total  disifibution 
(}>i  counties) 

1.440 

566 

874 

96 

57 

157 

247 

3t6 

Distribution  in  typi- 
cal comities: 
J 

46 

99 
9% 

I0§ 
110 
40 
65 
109 

10 

63 
39 
3$ 
45 

ts 

13 
46 

36 

65 

» 
51 

1 

4 

3 

4 

ao 

9 
2 
17 

\ 

6 

5 
4 
8 

19 
2 
6 

SO 

11 

n 
11 
» 

9 

6 

If 

8 

2 , 

9 

3 

88 

i ,j 

34 

5 

« 

8 

9 

7 

25 

8.:::.:.:::.:  :.:: 

M 

>  Eleventh  An.  Rept.  High  School  Inspectors,  State  Dept.  of  Educ.  of  Pa.,  July,  1M8,  p.  U, 
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DIVISION  B— DISTRIBUTION  IN  PER  CENT. 

Teachers 

WWwut      With 

secondary  secondary 

eduoar      ^^duaa^ 

ttoq.        .tion. 

Secftndary  education  in  per  oents. 

[Ufstbav 
ovs  year. 

OlM 

year. 

Two 
years. 

Sbne 
years. 

:Four 
years. 

Percent 

100 

«• 

«1 

7 

4 

11 

17 

22 

Distribution  In  typi- 
cal counties: 
1 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

40 
64 
42 
U 
40 
50 

iM> 

8 

2 

I 

2 

13 
6 

4 
8 

18 
5 
0 

18 

12 
21 

8 
13 

s 

18 

2 

J36 

4 

9 

3 

£8  1               8 
-«  I               4 
60                19 
50                  7 

37 

4 

31 

5 

7 

6 

22 

7 

22               78  1              3 
^                61  1              16 

38 

8 

11 

Among  the  groitp  of  39  per  cent  constituting^ the  teatAers  who  reported  no  secondary 
education,  it  must  be  jwinted  out,  as  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  in  the  next  chap- 
ter,^ that  they  held  all  types^  certificates,  and  that  60  j»er  cent  of  those  holding  per- 
manent cert^lfi^es  jcc9>^ted  .tiist  they  ha^  iu>  jsecoadary  education.  At  Ihe  same 
time  the  answers  riiowed  lliat  teadiers  jiMt  entering  the  profesHon  with  provisional 
certificates  had  the  highMt  .percentage  of  secondary  sdiool  trainilig. 

Another  conaidtfifttioin  should  be  taken  into  account  when  interpreting  Idtese  data, 
namely,  that  a  sii»ll  percehtage  of  the  teachers  who  reported  no  secondary  education 
attended  elementary  schools  in  rural  communities  with  9  and  10  grades,  of  the  type 
described  eariiar  in  this  diapter.  Thoa,  again, «  AiiaU  ^uroportion  of  those  reporting 
only  elementary  ^ueational  ,prep<iratien  -aiHended  -wn  i^eademy  or  local  county  nor- 
mal school  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  before  securing  a  teacher's  certificate.  In  tracing 
the  education  of  each  teacbor  in  a  number  of  typkal  coimties,  it  was  found  that  this 
group  constitiit«d*PQm  10  to  16  pa-  cent  out  ot  the  39  per  cent  reporting  no  >»econdary 
education.  This  means,  after  making  all  possible  deductions  on  the  basis  of  the 
answers  given  by  the  teachers  themselves,  that  on  a  very  conservative  estimate  the 
number  of  teachers  not  having  had  any  •ecoodary  education  10  apprcudmat^ly  25  per 
cent. 

This  conclusion  is  further  corroborated  by  a  recent  study  in  teacher  shortage  made 
by' the  bureau  of  certification  and  training  of  ^teachers  of  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction,  in  which  it  is  set  forth  that  25  i>er  cent  of  the  teachers  holding  provisional 
and  profeasional  certificates  have  had  only  elementary  education,  and  that  2  x>er  cent 
out  of  these  25  ,per  cent  had  not  even  completed  this  elementary  training.^  This 
information  was  submitted  to  the  State  department  by  the  county  supedntendente, 
and  covers  the  teaching  force  for  the  current  year  1919-20. 

Two  fects,  however,  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  analyzing  the  data  issued  by  the 
State  department:  Pirst,  that  teachers  holding  permanent  certificates  are  not 
included,  which,  oaa  the  basis  of  this  study,  would  undoubtedly  raise  the  percentage 
of  teachers  jiot  having  had  secondary  education;*  and  second,  that  the  data  com- 
prise all  teachers  under  county  supervision  rather  than  the  teachers  in  one-teacher 
adiools,  exclusively,  tending  therefore  to  lower  the  percentage  of  teachers  without 
secondary  education,  since  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  one-teacher 
rural  schools  hold  provisional  and  professional  certificates  than  in  the  two-teacher 
rural, -village,  and  borough  schools.^ 

These  facts  would  all  the  more  strongly  warrant  the  conclusion  that,  as  before 
stated,  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers  without  secondary  education  in  one-teacher  schools 


«8Mp.48. 

^  atwiy  ip  tmthviT  8lwBiig>,  D«pt.  Pub.  InHmrtlomrt  J?a*^litt»^  (impnbydied). 
•  See  pp.  39, 40. 
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ifi  surely  not  too  high  an  estimate,  and  the  exact  per  cent  would  likely  be  between 
the  25  per  cent  and  the  39  per  cent  recorded  by  the  teachers  themselves  in  the 
questionnaires. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  presented,  applying  these  percentages  to  the  10,000  teachers 
in  one-teacher  rural  schools  of  the  entire  State,  it  would  mean  that  approximately — 

3, 900  began  teaching  without  secondary  education;  of  these,  2,500  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools  without  kny  additional  training,  1,400  with  ninth  and 
tenth  grade  advanced  elementary  training. 
700  with  secondary  training  of  less  than  one  year. 
400  with  secondary  training  of  one  year. 
1, 100  with  secondary  training  of  two  years. 
1, 700  with  secondary  training  of  three  years. 
2, 200  completed  a  four  years  secondary  course. 

10, 000,  total. 

28 


PRnvi  \mi\\\\\\\ 

9      II  20 

40 60 


n      13 


PERMJ 


60 


i$$^:^J^J^:^lllil^ 


20        5    9     6 

55 45 

7       12  16         10 

39 61 

II         II  17  22 


NO  5tC  ID.  CZD       ONE   YR  OR  L£5S  ES 

TW0YR5EIIII]]       THREE  YRi^     fOUR  YR5. 


DIAORA.M  1.— Percentage  ot  teachers  in  one-teacher  rural  schools,  by  certificates,  on  the  basis  of  their 

secondary  education. 

The  secondary  education  of  the  teachers  represented  in  the  8  typical  counties  in 
Table  25,  Division  B,  following  the  distribution  for  the  entire  group  of  18  counties, 
shows  considerable  variation.  In  the  first  place  the  range  in  percentage  of  teachers 
having  secondary  education  extends  from  36  to  78.  Among  those  who  have  finished 
a  four-year  course  in  a  high  school  or  an  academy,  the  difference  in  per  cent  between 
the  lowest  county  and  the  highest  one  is  31,  county  5  indicating  7  per  cent  and  county 
7  indicating  38  per  cent.  While  there  is  evidently  considerable  variation  in  the 
coimties  in  the  number  of  teachers  spending  less  than  four  years  in  high  school,  the 
counties  showing  the  large  proportion  of  teachers  with  two  and  three  years  of  high- 
school  education  possess  a  goodly  number  of  two  and  three  year  high  schools,  respec- 
tively, throughout  their  counties.' 

Counties  5  and  8  stand  out  prominently  because  of  the  large  number  of  teachers 
who  reported  attending  secondary  schools  less  than  one  year.  This  may  be  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  private  academies  are  located  in  these  counties  offering  both  to 
teachers  in  service  and  to  prospective  teachers  a  spring  or  summer  normal  course  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks.  While  it  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  point  to  discuss  fully  these 
academies  which  conduct  normal  school  courses,  yet  the  influence  of  these  schools  in 

V  Eleventh  An.  Kept.  Pa.  SUte  H.  Sch.  Inspectors,  p.  14. 
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the  cotmties  where  they  are  located  is  quite  marked,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  discussion  dealing  with  the  training  of  teachers  in  service.  The  counties 
that  have  this  type  of  school  show  a  higher  percentage  of  teachers  with  academic  or 
professional  training  than  those  counties  which  do  not  possess  schools  offering  similar 
opportunities  either  for  prospective  teachers  or  for  teachers  in  service. 

In  comparison  with  other  States  from  which  we  have  data,  it  appears  that  Pennsyl- 
vania on  the  basis  of  this  study  does  not  rank  very  well  in  the  number  of  teachers 
with  secondary  education  in  one-teacher  rural  schools.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  percentiles  for  Pennsylvania  are  strictly  for  one-teacher  schools  and  that 
in  some  of  the  other  States  dted  all  rural  schools,  including  village  schools  of  two 
and  more  than  two  teachers,  were  considered. 

Table  26. — Education  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  rural  schools.  ^ 


Ala- 
bama.i 

Colo- 
rado.' 

Nebras- 
ka.' 

Pennsyl- 
vania. 

South 
Dakota.* 

Vir- 
ginia.* 

16.0 

7 

4 

9 
16 
15 
36 

•  25 
18 
18 
17 
22 

0.6 

10.1 

3  9 

17.2 

16 

0  4 

18.0 

10  2 

38.0 

»35 

»58 

MI.'O 

Elementary  education  only . . . . 
One  year  of  high  school  or  less- 
Two  years  of  high  school 

Three  years  of  high  school 

Four  years  of  high  school 


1  Educational  Study  of  Alabama,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  1019.  No.  41,  p.  349. 

t  Administration  and  Support  of  the  Colorado  School  System,  XT.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.  1917,  No.  5,  p.  74. 

»  The  Rural  Teacher  of  Nebraska,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.  1919,  No.  20,  p.  31. 

« Educational  System  of  S.  Dakota,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  191S,  No.  31,  p  213. 

•  Virginia  PubUo  School  Survey,  p.  334. 

■  See  explanation  p.  31. 

T  Per  cents  do  not  total  100. 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING. 

To  consider  the  professional  training  of  this  group  of  teachers  in  the  one-teacher 
rural  schools  means,  under  the  present  certificate  system  in  Pennsylvania,  practically 
the  exclusive  consideration  of  those  teachers  who  have  attended  a  State  normal 
school.  This  information  is  tabulated  in  Table  27,  which  shows  that,  out  of  1,445 
teachers,  1,105,  or  76  x>er  cent,  report  having  had  no  State  normal  school  training. 
This  indicates  that  the  remaining  340,  or  24  per  cent,  attended  a  normal  school  for  a 
period  ranging  from  6  weeks  to  4  years  in  length,  of  which  number  264,  or  18  per  cent 
completed  the  normal  school  course.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  percentage  of  normal 
school  graduates  is  hi^er  than  the  average,  which  is  14  per  cent  for  the  entire  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  based  on  the  reports  of  28  counties  in  1919,  as  will  be  explained  in 
the  next  chapter.*  This  helps  to  substantiate  the  view  that  a  good  proportion  of 
the  better  educated  and  professionally  trained  teachers  in  each  of  the  counties  repre- 
sented in  this  study  answered  the  questionnaires. 

Table  27. — DistribiUion  of  teachers  on  the  basis  of  normal  school  education  in  pvepara- 
tionfor  teaching — Total  distribution  for  18  counties,  followed  by  8  typical  counties. 


Teach- 
ers re- 

With- 
out 
normal 
school 
educa- 
Uon. 

With 
normal 
school 
educa- 
tion. 

Normal  school  education. 

Nor- 
mal 
school 
grad- 
uates. 

Per 

cent 
with 
normal 
school 
educa- 
tion. 

Per 
cent 

Less 

than 

lyr. 

1 
yr. 

2 

yrs. 

3 

yrs. 

4 
yrs. 

normal 
school 
grad- 
uates. 

Total  distribution  18 
counties. ......... 

1,445 
100 

1,105 
76 

340 
24 

40 
3 

42 
3 

142 
10 

01 
6 

25 
2 

264 
18 

Percent 

Distribution  of  Typi- 
cal Counties: 
1 

47 
09 
62 
40 
110 
53 
107 
119 

34 
43 
43 
28 

68 
37 
83 
99 

13 
60 
19 
12 
41 
16 
24 
22 

9 

6 

4 

...... 

3 
5 
11 

2 
6 
2 
5 
16 
1 
3 
2 

2 
21 

8 
5 

18 
4 

10 
5 

2 
55 
13 

5 
37 
12 
13 

9 

28 
61 
31 
30 
37 
30 
22 
18 

4 

2 

20 
5 
1 

4 
5 

3 

4 

3 

56 

3 

21 

13 

34 

23 

12 

7 

•  See  p.  40. 
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Ti»lBirgi9Bt^ro\xp  of  teachers,  fuaaaly  iO  per  cent,  i»<  tiMM^roportai^  Stete^onn^ 
flehool  «duciktiQiih»d  attended  lor  a  peiiod  of  two  yctra,  jMidinBUtTng  that  tiiwe  eitiur 
ittd.gcftduftled  hom  ft  lour-year  lu^  •chool  And  spent  two  yaan  in  a  iionn»l  j9Chool« 
or  had  Attended  a  Statenomsd  ec^eol  for  a  peiied  of  iwo  yean  imdw  whAt  was  known 
as  the  two-year  coune  which  existed  lor  a  pedod  of  y^mre  prior  to  the  year  1904.' 
Bming  that  idmeit  was  possible  lor  a  studfint  io  complete  the  elementary  sdioolaaid 
gnduAte  from  a  notwal  school  in  two  yeaes  without  any  preUadjiAry  edvcaficai. 
Fram  1004  to  1914,  sfixmfil  schools  in  Penneylvaoia  had  whAt  was  known  as  a  three- 
year  ooune,  whidi  Admitted  etudents  mther  irom  An  elementary  sdboel  or  irom  a 
high  school,  meaning  tfaatiihe  6  per  eent  gn>iip  m  the  table  Attending  a  normal  at^ooi 
for  three  years  in  most  cases  had  entered  the  school  without  any  high-school  educa- 
tion. The  25  teachers  reporting  that  they  had  attended  a  normal  school  for  four 
years  are  usually  persons  who  had  ^ne  to  the  normal  school  directly  from  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  thereby  makiBg  it  serve  bolli  as  the  secondary  school  and  the  pro- 
fessional training  school. 

In  the  individual  counties  following  the  general  distribution,  l^e  lAnge  in  per 
cent  of  teachers  ha\'ing  attended  a  normal  school  extends  from  18  to  €1,  while  for 
those  who  completed  the  normal  course,  th  per  cents  range  from  4  to  56.  Counties  2 
And  5,  hAving  the  l^igeet  number  of  teaeh^s  who  atteiMled  imd  graduAted  from  a 
normal  school  are  2  of  the  13  counties  of  the  State  in  which  State  zumnal  ecfaoob  are 
located. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  significant  fact  as  brought  out  in  these  datA  is  thAt  at  least 
76  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  entered  upon  their  work  wi^out 
professional  training  in  State  normal  schools  by  the  examination  route,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Pennsylvania  certificate  system,  which  will  be  discussed  more  at  length 
in  the  next  chapter.  We  have  very  little  comparative  data  from  other  States  per- 
taining exclusively  to  the  rural  school  teacher,  yet  from  the  mei^er  information  we 
do  have,  it  appears  that  Pennsylvania  ranks  very  low.  For  example,  in  8outh  Da- 
kota, acccMding  to  the  recent  school  survey  of  that  State,  it  is  estimated  that  45.8 
per  cent  of  the  teadiCTs  attended  professional  schools  and  that  54.2  per  cent  entered 
the  rural  schools  without  professional  training."*  In  Alabama  it  is  also  estimated 
tikiat  63.6  per  cent  of  the  teachers  teaching  in  rural  and  village  schools  had  no  pro- 
fessional preparation.*'  While  the  rural  schools  as  defined  in  both  of  Iheee  surveys 
may  not  be  as  closely  confined  to  the  one-teacher  school  as  in  this  study,  yet  the  com- 
parison is  most  significant  in  that  Pennsylvania,  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  cases 
represented  in  this  discussion,  ranks  lower  than  a  typical  western  and  a  typical 
southern  State. 

In  New  York  State  only  8  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  are  grad- 
uates of  State  normal  schools,  a  percentage  considerably  lower  than  that  for  Penn- 
sylvania.** Hwvever,  **  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  these  schools 
have  had  one  year  of  professional  training  in  training  classes  either  added  to  four 
years  of  high  school,  or  added  to  an  incomplete  high-school  course."  *'  Since  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  no  teacher  training  institutions  specially  intended  to  pre- 
pare elementary  teachers  other  than  the  13  State  normal  schools,  it  would  seem  at 
least  on  the  basis  of  comparison  with  our  neighboring  State  New  York,  with  its  11 
State  normal  schools,  that  these  facts  give  us  additional  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
immediate  est^lishment  of  laiger  and  more  adequate  teacher  training  faciliiies  in 
Pennsylvania. 

*  Pennsylvania  State  Nor.  Sch.  catalogues.    Proc.  Bi&ie  Normal  School  Pdnciptls. 

10  Educ.  System  of  S.  Dak.,  U.  8.  Bu.  of  E4ac.  Bui.,  1918,  No.  31,  p.  231. 

"  Edue.  Study  of  Alabama,  U.  6.  Bu.  of  Edoc.  Btil.,  1919,  No.  41,  p.  349. 

M  See  p.  40. 

i>  Engielfaardt.   "The  Teaching  Pro«Bffiion in  theState  of  ffew  YoiA." 
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Narmid 

WlkOOl 

ates. 

Wtthout 
mto\A- 
aryedu- 
caiion. 

lYith 
aaowd- 
ary  edu- 
cation. 

Years  of  second»ry  education. 

Less  than 
lyear. 

Twox 
ysears. 

Three 
years. 

Four 
years. 

Total  4iatiit>ution  18 
counties ,.. 

964 

m 

144 
56 

lao 
45 

4 
1 

13 
5 

32 
12 

43 
16 

28 

Percent ., 

10 

An  importftQt  oij^eryation  thAt  cjun  he  made  from  thjeae  data  ie  the  great  vimMion 
in  the  amount  of  time  actually  spent  in  a  normal  school.  This  can  probably  be  best 
explained  by  obfierving  Table  28,  wbkh  shows  the  percentage  of  the  gfSQup  of  normal 
fichool  graduatef  referred  to  in  Table  27  from  th«  standpoint  of  their  preUmi»ary 
secondary  education.  The  raoge  in  time  spent  in  a  Becoodary  school  extends  from 
six  weeks  to  four  years.  01  the  46  per  cent,  or  less  than  one-half,  of  the  normal  school 
graduates  reporting  as  having  had  preliminary  secondary  education  only  10  per  cent 
had  finished  a  four-year  high-school  course,  and  16  and  12  per  cent  stated  that  they 
liad  tiiree  years  and  two  yeare  ol  la^-ecfcool  education,  reapee^vely.  ft  is,  indeed, 
most  interesting  to  note  that  55  per  cent  of  the  teachers  holding  normal-school  cer- 
tificates or  diplomas  had  gone  dirediy  to  %  State  normal  school  without  any  secondary 
education. 

These  data  help  to  explain  the  tremendous  v»jriatio&  in  length  of  time  spent  in  the 
normal  schools  by  those  who  had  graduated,  as  was  brought  out  earlier  in  this  dis- 
cussion. Since  ike  normAl  schools  in  Penns>'h'ajua  have  been  admitting  studenti 
with  all  lands  of  academic  prepara^on,  ranging  from  the  pupil  who  had  finished  tba 
eighth  grade  in  the  elementary  school  to  one  who  had  completed  a  four-year  high' 
achool  course,  it  is  quite  evident  that  ope  must  naturally  expect  to  find  £uch  tre- 
mendous variations  both  in  the  case  of  the  preliminary'  secondary  education  and  in 
that  of  the  time  q;>ent  in  the  normal  school. 

A04DEMIC   AND   PBOFESSIONAL  TRAIXIKG   DURING   SERVICE. 

The  different  kinds  and  amount  of  academic  and  professional  training  of  which 
itiie  teactoe  in  th«  ofte-teacher  schools  avail  t|iema^¥«0  dtuing  aervice  Are  ^s^olfuted 
in  Tables  2i»  and  30.  In  tii«  first  place,  it  ^onld  be  noted  tiaal;  only  1,0$&,  or  a|>pfoxi- 
natety  75  per  cent,  of  all  the  teacheis  who  i^eplied  to  the  questionnaire  gave  tius 
inioRnation.  Of  those  who  reported*  67^,  or  62  per  ceoi,  have  had  no  academic  or 
professional  schooling  since  entering  tlie  teaching  proiescion.  01  the  38  per  cent 
«bo  reported  auch  supplementary  training  10  per  cent  attended  summer  academies, 
8  per  cent  summer  local  or  county  normal  schools,  12  per  cent  sucamer  n(»tnal  schooJa, 
aaid  ^  per  cent  wmmer  colleges,  sJl  nw^iag  from  wie  to  four  summer  terms  of  six 
weeks  each.  In  studying  more  in  detail  the  kind  of  institution  selected  by  these 
teachers  in  individual  counties,  it  was  found  tiiat  two  factors  predomiiuated  in  deter- 
mining this  8election**-fiffst,  the  kind  of  certificate  held  by  tiie  teadier,  and  second, 
tiie  kind  of  achool  most  accessible.  The  former  wais  lound  larue  Irom  the  fact  that 
teachers  usually  s^ect  a  achool  that  helps  them  to  obtain  the  acadeaiic  achooiisg  in 
sa<^  branches  as  algebra,  geiMral  histc^,  plane  geometry,  etc,  sttudies  in  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  pass  an  examination  to  qualify  for  either  a  pcoleasional  or  per- 
loanent  certificate.  ThU  will  be  more  spiociiically  diacuaaed  in  the  nest  chapt^  iu 
coD$adBno%  the  academic  and  profosnonal  preparation  and  tisaining  in  serviee  oi 
tbt  taftehen  holdii^  th«  different  i^«a  oi  eertificataa. 
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TTablb  29. — SupplemenUuy  academic  and  professional  training  of  teachers  during  serv^ 
ice — Total  distribtUion/or  18  counties  followed  by  8  typuxU  counties. 


No 

train- 
ing 
dur- 
ing 

serv- 
ice. 

Train- 
ing 
dur- 
ing 

serv- 
ice. 

Sununer 
academy. 

Summer 
locator 
county  nor- 
mal school. 

Summer 

State  normal 

school. 

Summer 
college. 

Corre- 
spond- 
ence 

Weeks. 

To- 

tal. 

109 

Weeks. 

To- 
tal. 

93 

Weeks. 

To- 
tal. 

Weeks. 

To- 
tal. 

and 
miscel- 
laneous. 

6 

12 
37 

1 

"i 

6 
5 

18 
18 

24 
13 

6 

48 

12 
29 

18 
5 

24 

u 

6 

64 

2 

12 
28 

1824 
1819 

6 

12 

1824 

Total  distribution  (18 

counties). 
Typical  counties: 

676 

400 

41 

1 
*i 

5 
2 
7 

io 

129 

44 

12 

4 

.. 

60 

18 

22 
19 
65 
40 
76 
56 
39 
56 

16 
17 
23 
21 
34 
46 
9 
53 

2 
Z 
3 

5 

"i 

2 

.... 

8 
3 
21 

*'i9 

1 
5 

3 
3 

9 

2 
3 

"i 

4 

3 
2 

3 
2 

9 
13 

"*2 

"ii 

2 
21 

1 

2 

2 
2 

3 

1 
2 
6 

2 

1 

2 

4 
2 

15 
7 

22 
9 
1 

10 

1 
2 
5 
2 
4 
2 
4 
2 

'i 

1 
2 

1 

•• 

1 
2 
6 
3 
7 
4 
5 
2 

2 

3 

4  3 

41  3 
13   5 

V. 

1  A 

1 

4   

1 

6 

2 

6 

1 

7::::::::::::::::::: 

1 

8 

1 

Table  30. — Supplementary  academic  and  professional  training  of  teachers  during  service 
in  per  cent — Total  distribution  for  18  counties  followed  by  8  typical  counties. 


Percent 
without 
training 
during 
service. 

Percent 

with 
training 
during 
service. 

Summer 
academy. 

Summer 
local  or 
county 
normal 
school. 

Summer 
State 
normal 
school. 

Summer 
college. 

Corre- 
spond- 
ence and 

neous. 

Total  per  cent  (18  counties) 

62 

38 

10 

8 

12 

6 

2 

Typical  counties: 

58 
53 
74 
66 
69 
55 
81 
51 

42 
47 
26 
34 
31 
45 
19 
49 

5 

24 
36 

10 
6 
17 
11 
20 
9 
2 
9 

3 

5 
7 
5 
6 
4 
11 
2 

2 

3 

1 
13 

3 
20 

1 

4 

3 

2 

5 

2 

6 

11 

4 
19 

1 

7 

2 

8 

18 

1 

The  second  factor  above  referred  to  may  best  be  illustrated  by  looking  into  the 
fiupplementary  training  of  this  group  of  teachers  as  shown  in  the  8  typical  countiee 
constituting  the  second  part  of  the  table.  For  example,  in  coimties  3  and  5  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  teachers  attended  the  summer  session  at  one  of  the  State  normal 
schools.  Since  each  of  these  counties  has  a  State  normal  school  located  within  its 
boundaries,  naturally  the  school  is  most  accessible  for  the  teachers,  and  this  caused 
them  to  select  this  school  intended  primarily  for  teacher  training.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  counties  6  and  8  a  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  select  courses  in  summer  academies 
and  local  or  county  normal  schools.  Both  of  theee  counties  show  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  teachers  attending  a  summer  State  normal  school.  According  to  the  infor- 
mation obtained  from  the  county  superintendent,  in  the  case  of  county  8  there  are 
two  private  academies  and  four  summer  local  or  county  normal  schools.  The  latter 
are  usually  conducted  by  high-school  principals  in  certain  parts  of  the  county  who, 
probably  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  additional  teachers,  provide  a  number  of  academic 
courses  especially  intended  to  prepare  teachers  to  qualify  for  examinations,  either  foi 
additional  subjects  to  the  certificate  already  held  or  possibly  for  the  next  hi^er  cer- 
tificate. In  many  cases  the  professional  training  in  these  schools  is  limited  to  a  class 
in  school  management,  using  one  of  the  well-known  traditional  texts  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  subject. 
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One  other  observation  should  be  pointed  out.  It  was  found  that  the  counties 
which  show  the  lowest  percentage  of  teachers  who  avail  theniFelves  of  the  opportunity 
of  supplementary  education  or  training  are  usually  the  onee  which  have  the  least 
number  of  available  schools  offering  courses  during  the  summer  months.  It  seems 
very  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  accessibility  of  the  school  or  schools  found  in 
any  particular  county  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  kind  and  amoimt  of  academic  and 
professional  training  of  teachers  in  rural  schools. 

It  would  seem  from  the  material  presented  in  this  discu^on,  indicating  in  the 
first  place  a  very  low  proportion  of  teachers  having  secondary  education  and  a  still 
larger  proportion  that  have  no  professional  training,  that  in  order  to  raise  the  standards 
of  the  teaching  force  in  our  rural  schools  the  matter  of  providing  a  larger  number  of 
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Diagram  2.— Percentage  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  on  the  basis  of  their  supplementary 
academic  and  professional  training  during  service. 

schools  offering  both  academic  and  professional  training  is  one  of  the  most  preesing 
educational  questions  before  the  State  at  the  present  time.  The  13  counties  in  which 
the  State  normal  schools  are  located  have  a  very  great  educational  advantage  in  pro- 
viding facilities  for  training  teachers  as  opposed  to  the  53  counties  not  having  Fuch 
schools  in  their  midst.  Whether  the  additional  training  for  rural  teachers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania can  best  be  conducted  in  high  schools — ^the  plan  followed  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota ** — or  in  county  training  schools,  of  which  Wisconsin  has  furnished  us  a  notable 
example,''  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  monograph  to  suggest.  But  all  will  agree 
that  it  shows  unmistakably  that  something  must  be  done  in  the  remainder  of  these 
53  coimties  not  possessing  State  normal  schools  to  increase  the  supply  of  academically 
and  professionally  trained  teachers  to  meet  the  great  demand  for  teachers  to  fill  the 
schools  under  county  superintendents'  supervision  and  especially  the  one- teacher 
schools  in  the  open  country. 

"  Foght.    The  Rural  School  System  of  .Minnesota,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.,  1915,  No.  20,  p.  i3. 
^  Laws  of  Wisconsin  Relating  to  County  Training  Schools,  sec.  411. 
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There  are  seven  different  kinds  of  teachers*  certificates  issued  in  Pennsylvania — 
provisional  and  professional,  valid  only  in  a  county  jor  district,  and  permanent  State 
certificates^  normal-school  certificates^  nonoal-Qchoel  diploniaa,  provisional  college 
certificates,  jotd  pocnaBent .coUoge  rftrt.ifirA^iefl,  yalid  ♦^^^^bf^i?^  ihe  .State.  Tbe  four 
kinds  of  c^lificates  oommonly  held  by  rural  teachers  may  be  described  as  follows:' 


Name  of  cer- 
tificate. 

ISSTJED  BY^ 

Valid  in- 

- 

Duration. 

PBBfflSTENCE 

Pro%isloiial 

County  or  district 

County  or  dtetflct 

DnnCuos 

One  year 

May     not     teach 

suptfintendent. 

(nonindorsable). 

named. 

• 

more  than  5 
school  terms  on 
oertiflcate. 

Professional ... 

County^  4istciot 

fVMm^y  ly  l1f Pt'ifit 

...dii^,. 

Xhnejnais — 

14ot        renewable 

smwrinteadent. 

(indorsable    by 

more  than    3 

• 

times;  renewable 

district  superin- 

on  examination 

tendents  in  dis- 

in 2  of  the  eleo 

tricts  of  2d  or 

tive  branches  for 

Sdolaas^. 

a  professional 
cer^dcate  not  be- 
fore  offered    by 

• 

the  appUcant. 

Pennanent 

State  superintend- 

state  

...do 

Life 

ent  of  pubic  in- 

struction. 

State  normal- 

State    nor«ial 

do 

...do 

Two  Mioual 

aebool   cerUft- 

Mhool. 

school  t«ais. 

Elites. 

State   normal- 

State    normal 

do 

...do 

IMt  or  tem 

school  diploma. 

school. 

ofyeaxs. 

There  is,  in  addition,  one  other  type  of  certificate  held  by  a  small  proportion  of 
taachers  in  elementary  schools  under  1^  sup^'viaion  of  county  superintendents— tihe 
county  permanent  €ei:tificate,  discontinued  through  the  adoption  of  ih»  new  Penosyi^ 
vania  School  Code  in  191L  Since  the  niunber  of  teachens  holding  these  certificate 
is  small  and  since  the  certificates  are  vaUd  for  iife«  they  will  be  included  with  iJios 
permanent  State  certificates. 
Inasmuch  as  the  number  of  teachers  holding  t^e  cdilege  provisional  and  permanent 
^  certificates  in  the  elementary  schools  in  townships  and  boroughs  under  county  super- 
vision  is  eo  small  as  to  be  piracticaUy  negligible,  it  is  also  deemed  advuBable  not  to 
consider  these  types  of  ceitific«tes.  Thus  it  will  be  the  puipose  in  this  study  to  see 
the  woddng  out  in  actual  practice  of  the  provisional,  pxx)feBaional»  and  permanent 
certificates,  based  practically  on  -examinaticMi,  and  State  normal-school  certificates 
and  diplomas  issued  as  ia  result  of  attendance  in  a  State  normal  schooL 

.  1  Pennsylvania  School  Laws,  and  appendix,  1W9,  Art.  XIII,  sees.  1301-1324.  Updegraff,  Harlan. 
Teachers'  Certificates  Issued  muter  Qeneial  State  Laws  and  Begulation^  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  1911, 
No.  18,  p.  90. 
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TiM  BimtMr  'MmI  ptopoiiion  ef  t^  -diffeMat  ty^ea  oi  Gertificatee  lield  by  toachera 
in  tooRiiUp  cfifllricte  of  28  counties  of  the  Slate  in  the  cunont  year  1919-20  will 
be  found  in  Tables  32  and  33,  which  represent  5,131  teachers,  of  whom  4,217  are  in 
one-teacher  schools,  and  the  remainder,  914,  in  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two 
teachers.  These  statistics  include  all  the  teachers  in  townships  listed  on  the  official 
directories  issued  by  the  counties  in  the  fall  of  1919.  The  county  superintendenta 
indicated  on  ihese  difoctoriw  tbe  kind  of  school  taught  and  the  certificate  held  by 
each  teacher  woNdng  under  their  supervimB. 

Ta9LE  32. — Number  of  teachers  in  elementary  one-teadier  schoohf  and  two  atid  m(H>e  ifum 
iwo-teacher  schools ^  according  to  kind  of  certifictUes  htUd^  in  tS  counties  of  the  State. 


Diyfeioo  A 

.-One 
Ccrtift 

'-teacher  mIiooIs. 

Division  B.— Sobooteof  twoftndtnoitt 
than  two-t««etier  schools. 

N«.ofe0qnt7. 

c»ies. 

Pro- 
vi- 
sional 

Pro- 
foe 
sioittl. 

Certlflcatcs. 

Pto- 

vi- 

stonal. 

Pfo- 
sional. 

Per- 
ma- 
neTit. 

Nor- 
iDal. 

Col- 
lege. 

Totat 

Per- 
ma- 
nent. 

4 
S 

2 
9 

4 
2 
4 
12 

Nor 
mal. 

Col. 
le^'o. 

Total. 

1 

142 
7ft 

126 
73 
72 

n 

113 
131 
13 

41 

55 
72 
93 
35 

183 
31 
53 
62 
60 
fi£2 

169 
24 
71 
«7 
72 

176 

41 
41 
79 
41 
60 
44 
40 
39 
24 
12 
4 

13 
21 
32 
54 
16 
64 
18 
26 
25 
22 
42 
60 
13 
20 
85 
39 
56 

26 
16 

4 

9 
10 
11 

9 

8 
22 

4 
10 

1 

22 
11 
12 

8 
45 

2 
13 
19 
10 
10 

8 

6 
26 

7 
11 
80 

9 

U 

2 

2 

48 

45 

56 

1 

1 

« 

147 

9 

51 

8 

2 

10 

67 

3 

15 

16 

9 

29 

4 

3 

1 

8 

18 

26 

2 

****8" 

"'i' 
""i 

4 
2 

"'i' 

219 
148 
211 
128 
190 
1716 
21« 
17© 

ao 

4« 
216 

51 
149 
123 
161 

69 
350 

107 
122 
101 
143 
241 
47 
118 

140 

338 

21 
3 

8 

34 

7 

11 

13 

52 

1 

1 

1 

14 

1 

16 
43 
14 
13 

8 
22 

46 

2 

4 
3 
15 
14 
40 
13 

...... 

11 

3 

99 

4       

1<^ 

5 

99 

6 

4J7 

7 

M 

8 

6    

1  ) 

92 

9               

3 

w    

6 

••j- 

5 
14 

...... 

12 

11                

24 

12 

U        

3 

8 

2 
18 
3 

4 

1 
5 
1 

14 
3 

1 
...... 

"ii 

\ 

7 
3 
3 
1 
14 
1 

ifi 

M 

1         12 

UJ               

1         17 

Ifi 

;         4 

n       

..                 60 

18                    

1            H 

19 

20.            

3 
5 
14 
26 
6 
4 
10 
13 
22 

2 

'"'ih' 

20 
13 

10 
14 

8 

I 

5 
2 
13 
4 
1 

i  1     a 

21 

....   .1            4 

22.            

:::::'     \l 

23, 

1  1          52 

M 

I            04 

c 

8 

12 

as 

12 

10 

5 

1 

27 

!         87 

38 

61 

5 

Total 

2,186 

981 

429 

606 

14 

4.217 

283 

257 

120  1    230 

014 

R^MT 

13>183 
41 
71 
03 
26 

4-79 
20 
35 
i2 
11 

1^80  j 1-147 
8  ,        3 
10  :       9 

f47-859 
101 
140 

190 
45 

0-52 
3 
7 
13 
5 

0-«3 

1 
8 
11 
7 

0-»)     0-10  1 0-102 

Fim  quartUe 

1           2      12 

4           .'i    '          24 

TkirdfluartiJe 

Qnartfledeviodoa.... 

19 
6 

26 
12 

7         13    '          46 

3          6    1         12 
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Table  33. — PercenUige  of  teouchers  in  elementary  one-teacher  schools,  and  two  and  mor$ 
than  two-teacher  schools,  according  to  hind  of  certificates  held,  in  28  counties  of  the  State, 


Division  A.— One-teacher  schools. 

Division  B.— Two  and  more 
teacher  schools. 

than  two- 

No.  of  county. 

Certificates. 

Certificates. 

Provi- 
sional. 

Profes- 
sional. 

Perma- 
nent. 

Normal. 

Provi- 
sional. 

Profes- 
sional. 

Perma- 
nent. 

Normal. 

11 

65 
52 
60 
57 
38 
42 
52 
73 
22 
54 
19 
51 
37 
58 
58 
51 
51 
57 
50 
61 
60 
43 
70 
51 
60 
53 
61 
62 

19 
29 
37 
32 
31 
25 
18 
22 
40 
25 
2 
25 
14 
26 
33 
23 
18 
33 
24 
20 
22 
30 
25 
28 
17 
33 
28 
16 

11.0 
11.0 
2.0 
7.0 
.5.2 
6.0 
4.1 
4.4 
36.0 
9.0 
9.2 
1.9 
15.9 
9.0 
?.4 
11.0 
13.0 
3.7 
12.0 
16.0 
10.0 
7.0 
3.3 
13.0 
22.0 
6.5 
8.0 
24.0 

4.0 

8.0 

.9 

1.5 

25.0 

26.0 

25.6 

.5 

1.6 

ia4 

68.0 
18.0 
34.2 

7.0 

1.2 
15.0 
18.0 

5.5 
14.0 
13.0 

8.9 
20.0 

1.6 

6.3 
.9 

7.4 
13.0 

7.6 

45 
27 
27 
34 
18 
16 
34 
56 
50 
8 
4 

31 
9.1 
55 
42 
36 
20 
21 
24 

9 
27 

7 

8 
10 

3 
10 
14 

15 

2 

36 

3 

10 

4» 

15 

5 

36 

6» 

60 

7 

34 

8 

6 

9 : 

50 

10»... 

50 

42 

Ill 

88 

58 

121 

13 

20 
66 
29 
50 
30 
38 

26 
8 
29 
25 
23 
38 

6.6 

47 

14 

25 

15 

24 

18 

16 

25 

17 

23 

12 

23 

18 

12 

19         .          . 

20 

27 
35 
31 
50 
21 
33 
13 
35 
36 

18 

45 

21 

50 
7 
2 
20 
67 
15 
11 
33 

14 

22 

33 
39 
54 

29 

23 

7.6 

24» 

4.1 

25 

26 

23 
27 
23 

49 

27  

27 

28 

8 

Total  percent.. 

52 

24 

10.0 

14.0 

32 

29 

14 

25 

Range 

19-73 

50 

52 

57 

5.3 

2-40 

19 

,      25 

30 

5.5 

1.9-36 

5 

9 

12 

3.5 

0.5^8 

1.6 

8 

18 

8.2 

4-«6 
20 
30 
36 

8 

0-55 
18 
25 
36 

0^7 
2 
10 
20 
9 

0-60 

First  quartUe 

Ifedian 

10 
25 

Third  quartile 

Quartile  deyiation. . . 

36 
8 

1  College  certificate  teachers  in  Table  32  not  included. 

From  these  tables  it  will  be  observed  that  2,186  of  the  4,217  teachers  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools  hold  provisional  certificates;  in  other  words,  52  per  cent  hold  the 
lowest  possible  tjrpe  of  certificate  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  number  holding  the  professional  or  second  Idnd  of  certificate 
is  981,  or  24  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  Thus,  3,167,  or  76  per  cent  of  the  entire 
number,  hold  certificates  obtained  through  examinations  given  exclusively  by  county 
superintendents,  while  24  per  cent  hold  permanent  State  certificates  and  normal 
school  certificates  or  diplomas.  But  only  606,  or  14  per  cent  of  the  entire  group,  hold 
normal  school  certificates  and  diplomas.  If,  however,  county  11,  which  has  an  unusu- 
ally lai^  number  of  normal  school  graduates,  were  eliminated,  the  remaining  27 
counties  would  have  but  459  out  of  4,001,  or  11.5  per  cent  normal  school  graduates  in 
their  one-teacher  rural  schools. 

Assuming  that  the  proportion  of  normal  school  graduates  in  these  counties  is  typical 
of  the  State  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  basis  of  14  per  cent  for  the  28  coun- 
ties there  would  be  approximately  1,400  normal  school  graduates  among  the  10,000 
teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  throughout  the  whole  State.  However,  if  the  average 
for  the"  27  counties,  11.5  per  cent,  is  taken  as  a  basis,  there  would  be  approximately 
1,150  normal  school  graduates  teaching  in  these  counties.  Since,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  1918,  there  were 
7,404  normal  school  graduates  teaching  in  the  23,800  schools  under  county  supervi- 
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tton,*  there  are  approximately  6,000  normal  school  graduates  teaching  in  the  13,800 
county  schools  other  than  one-teacher  schools. 

When  one  considerB  that  the  number  of  one-teacher  rural  schools  constitutes  nearly    / 
one-half  of  the  entire  number  of  teachers  under  county  supervision,  a  striking  contrast  ' 


Vo»  of 

County 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

9 
10 
11 
12 

IS 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
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27 
28 

TOTAL 


Per  Cent 
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Diagram  3.— Percentage  of  teachers  holding  different  kinds  of  certificates  in  elementary  one-teacher 
rural  schools  in  28  counties  of  the  State. 

is  found  between  this  one-teacher  group,  with  only  14  per  cent  normal  school  jrradu- 1 
ates,  and  the  two  and  more  than  two  teacher  group,  with  approximately  44  per  cent  I 
of  the  teachers  with  normal  school  training.    This  demonstrates  a  most  inequitable 
distribution  of  normal  school  trained  teachers  among  the  schools  under  county  super- 

sRep.  state  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  1018,  pp.  610-11. 
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established  throughout  the  counties,  gr^Uer  ixopetAW  w^iikL  be  given  towiird  eK^viag 
k  the  ffo]»iMn«lmai2i^  tbe  fllaiidaiid«f  t^  ]»mlf«eboolBi&r4ib»&te(e. 

Agato,  it  jg  aqmdiy  atrydog  tiat  42  per  oeat  «f  tite  tetidiett  in  one4<^aghw>flcbeoiB 
'in  the  28  counties  considered  hold  provisional  certificates,  which  when  interpreted 
foribe  entile  Staie  means  that  «pproximat^y  5,200  teacbere  in  the  omo-teacher  vnral 
schools  hold  this  o^ific»te.  In  ^the  i^epert  above  referred  to,  isBued  by  the  State 
depaitmeat  of  public  ji^twi/^tiop,  it  will  he  found  th&t  7,033  teaoheraout  of  the  23,800 
under  county  supervision  held  proyisional  certificates  in  1018.  CSostwequentiy  the 
remaimAg  1,800  certificate  taust  he  held  by  appioxi*na4ely  13  per  oeot  of  the  13,800 
teachers  in  echoola  other  than  one-teacher  school  under  county  supervision.  This 
second  ^^eatparison  of  the  peroemt^e  holding  provisional  certificates  between  the  two 
groups  of  t^?ftr>'fty«  ^paphaeiy>es  just  as  atjxu^ly  as  in  the  came  of  the  normal  school 
graduates  the  very  unfortuuate  inequitable  distribution  of  teachers  holding  different 
types  of  e^tificates. 

CERTIFICAX£S    JEUSLD   BT    TEACHKRa   IN    SCHOOLS   OF   TtKTO    AND    MORE 
THAN  TWO   XEAXaaERS- 

It  .may  be  seen  Jitaf^a&oe,  in  Division  B  of  Tables^  and  33,  from  the  number  and 
kinds  of  certificates,  that  a  larger  prop^tion  of  the  teachers  in  this  class  of  schools 
are  better  trained  tiian  those  in  the  one-teacker  jchoola.  Por  example,  ^3  out  of  the 
dl4  teachero  hold  provisional  certificates,  which  ieonly  82  per  cent  of  the  whole  number, 
as  comparcKl  with  ^  per  cent  in  the  one-teacher  achoola.  On  the  other  hand,  25  per 
cent  bold  ncnrmal-echool  certificates  and  diplomas  as  compared  with  14  per  cent  in  the 
one-teachw  grou|>.  The  number  of  teachers  lioldtng  professiopal  and  permanent 
certificates  is  also  proportionately  higher  than  in  the  one-teacher  schools,  although 
the  differ^ice  is  not  so  tnarked.  l%e  mam  &ct  in  all  of  this  is  that  the  percentage 
of  teach^fs  holding  higher  certificates,  thus  indicating  better  preparation  and  training, 
is  appreeiaMy  higher  among  the  teachers  in  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers 
than  in  the  case  of  the  teacheiB  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  the  same  counties. 

CERTUIOAT^  HELD  BY  X£LiCH£RS  IN  BOROUGH  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  writer  had  the  information  giving  the  Idnd  of  certificates  held  by  the 
teachers  in  the  Ixwough  ^leoientary  schools  under  supervision  of  the  co.unty  superin- 
tendents in  the  etmne  cow^ties,  it  was  found  intei:esting  to  see  how  tbe  -certification  of 
these  teachers  c^^oipai^  with  that  in  the  township  schools  previously  discussed. 
The  number  of  teachers  holding  prdessional  and  permanent  certificates  is  practically 
the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  one-teacher  schools  aed  of  the  schools  of  two  and  more 
than  two  teasers  in  townships,  namely,  21  per  cent  professional  and  15  per  cent 
perma33«Dt.  It  was  Also  lound,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  per  cent  of  normal 
school  graduates  teaching  in  boixMigbs  is  d8  ^er  cent,  or  44  per  cent  higher  than  that 
in  the  one-teacher  schools,  while  conversely  the  per  cent  of  provisional  certificate 
teachers  in  the  boroughs  is  only  6  per  cent,  or  46  per  cent  lower  than  that  in  the  one- 
teach^  schools. 

These  facte  emphasize  all  the  jnore  strongly  Ube  iinequal  distribution  of  kinds  of 
certificates  among  county  teacheni,  implying  unequal  academic  aad  prolowkmal 
preparation  in  the  different  types  of  achoois  under  county  super\dsion.  They  help 
to  substantiate  the  evidence  found  elsewhere  in  this  study  that  teachers  with  the 
higher  grades  of  certificates  dther  migrate  voluntarily  to  the  village  schools  of  two  and 
more  than  two  teachers  and  the  borough  schools,  or  are  frequently  transferred  Arbi- 
trarily by  school  1x)ards  to  the  first  type  of  schools  just  named  in  the  same  townahipa. 
These  vacancies  thus  caused  in  the  one-teacher  schools  are,  as  the  facts  indicate. 
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usually  Me4  by  teacJbueis  liioldiog  pcovi^donal  certi^cate^  Tlsie  fact  is  already  eatab- 
Ui^Md  ^hat  Ahe  tui^^dACi  one-leacber  nual  achocJ  is  uaually  tai^m  hy  oae  wiih  ijo- 
adegvat^Academic  ;p««y;>as«tioii  and  juuc^caUy  iio  profioaaional  ^^auuiig  or  teaduag 

la  X/ha|)tter  IX  weie  jp^rewtnted  tlxe  facts  jelatiikg  io  th^  limiting  oouditiQiu  aioct- 
ixig4^  wwk  <rf  th^xuoil  t^acb^rg  in  one-teaclier jscjioois.  Clearly ihey  wexe  ol  the  moet 
dMad3rao;MSio<w«  type.  Natuxaliy  teacheiB  .^vold  td^se  acboolB  if  poaiiible,  M>d  tbpae 
ia  eluu;ge  jqppacontiy  «u:^  not  wiUisg:to  pa^  more  tp  .seciuse  .t^acheiji  for  ^ime  xootib 
difficult  jHKitioatf.  fieiice  our  jtnu»l  acboolfl  aire  Mog  ^l^d  with  the  leaat  com- 
fteten^  aouiog  the  eatixe  teaching  locce. 
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Turning  now  to  the  individnal  counties,  it  will  he  observed  in  Table  52,  Division 
A,  that  the  variation  is  most  pronounced  botii  among  the  Idnds  of  ceftifieatecj  held  by 
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DiAOBAM  4,— PefeeBtag«  of  teachers  holding  various  Idnds  of  corMflcates  tn  diflerent  typ«s  of  schools 

ia  PoMisylvBaJa. 

the  teacheBB  oi  the  Jttne  county  aad  also  ^ottong  the  s^ttrute  ^ouatiee*  For  example* 
iu  cowitied  1,  7,  and  U  there  are  pxactkally  the  same  amaber  U  oae^teacher  echooU, 
averaging  2hB  andar  coimty  eupervisioa.  Hov^ever,  county  1  has  li2  teacheie  hold- 
ing provisional  certifictttas,  xxHWiy  7  haa  113,  and  ceujoly  IX  hae  41.  At  the  same 
time couBiy  lias  9  ooiwaX'^choQl graduates,  eouaty  7 has ^,  and  cous^ XX  hae  147. 
Ia ihe  C9m4d  the  ptrg|e«sioaal  certihaaes,  county  XI  ha«  only  4  teach^B  holding  thie 
claasxif  oaitificajfce,  while  oouniiaa  1  aad  7  have  41iU2d  40,  fei^eetively. 

AAQther  very  iatemstii^  eemparjma  oaa  he  »fl4e  uokcmg  eouBtaee  6,  8,  iu»d  15^ 
hflLirhig  appioximately  170  >oae-teadber  acheols  in  the  cj>ea  eowitiy.  Couaty  ^  hm 
45  teachecs  holdiag  aormai-^chool  oertKicatee  or  diplemaa,  while  counties  8  aod  15 
sboir  theasitAnMhiagfeoogd  ofhaviagoaly  Xjcmd  2iiQnpalHBcheolgraduateeifeapectiyely> 
la  iOMBlaat  wjtii  rtihflae  %itfee,  eoaoty  6  hae  73  Jtea^eos  with  fseviaioMl  ^oen^r 
ficates,  ^hUe  oouniieg  $  and  X5  with  practieaUy  aa  Aormal  aehoelimaed  teachem,  aa 
wwa  iuat  pcaated  ^mt,  hav«  xax  md  93  fopviaioaal  oartificate  teachen,  ceiiMetiv^y. 

Ceuaties  X7  aad  28  each  withov«r  .9(M)«ae*toieher  ac^iaols^^ 
teaQh«r#chooUayDWiii^jdi  Iheceua^^ia  the^i^^ 

ol  teadieBi  4M]Xdiag  fNieTisigmi  md  fNroleMieaai  eeetAOQatea.  However,  ia  the  ease 
of  ^  AQiSMl'«Giheel  'Oertiii<3B4t«s.a«d  diptomas,  Ai^  iwm^f  coMsty  hae  67,  w^e  the 
lattor  lias  only  H^  measM^  tiaat  the  tot  oaualr  ^tm  Appvanawtoly  ^mw 
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many  nonn&l -school  trained  teachers  as  the  second.  The  number  of  permanent 
certiJ&cates  held  by  the  teachers  in  these  two  coimtiee  also  varies  considerably,  in  that 
coimty  28f  with  80,  has  nearly  twice  as  many  as  county  17,  with  45.  Table  33  also 
gives  the  percentages  of  each  kind  of  certificates  by  coimties.  In  examining  the 
fourth  column  of  Division  A,  which  gives  the  per  cent  of  teachers  holding  normal- 
school  certificates  and  diplomas  in  one-teacher  schools,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  range 
in  per  cent  extends  from  0.5  to  68  per  cent,  or  expressed  in  numbers  (Table  32)  the 
range  would  be  from  1  normal  school  graduate  in  one  county  to  147  in  another  county. 
However,  the  percentage  of  teachers  holding  normal-school  certificates  and  diplomas 
in  the  14  counties  representing  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  the  group  range  from  1.6  to 
18,  with  a  quartile  deviation  of  8.2  per  cent,  indicative  of  a  wide  variation  of  per 
cent  in  the  total  distribution.  These  figures  are  really  quite  alarming  when  it  is 
considered  that  7  of  these  28  coimties  have  lees  than  2  per  cent  normal-school  grad- 
uates teaching  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools. 

In  the  case  of  the  provisional  certificates,  the  per  cents  range  from  19  to  73;  the  mid- 
dle 50  per  cent  of  the  counties  extend  from  50  to  57  per  cent,  indicating  a  quartile 
deviation  of  5.3  per  cent,  an  unusually  close  grouping  about  the  median,  62  per  cent, 
thus  showing  less  variation  in  the  total  distribution  than  that  representing  normal- 
school  certificates  and  diplomas. 

There  are  also  differences  apparent  in  the  separate  counties  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
fessional and  permanent  certificates;  the  former  having  a  range  from  1  to  40  per  cent, 
and  the  latter  from  1.9  to  36  per  cent.  The  permanent  certificates  have  the  shortest 
range  and  the  lowest  variation  in  per  cents  among  the  four  classes  of  certificates  in  the 
various  counties.  ^ 

The  group  of  26  counties  for  which  we  have  data  on  the  type  of  certificates  held  by 
the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers,  according  to  Division  B 
of  Table  33,  shows  practically  as  great  variation  in  the  different  types  of  certificates 
among  the  different  counties  as  that  in  the  case  of  the  one-teacher  schools.  While 
the  percentage  of  teachers  holding  normal  school  certificates  and  diplomas,  as  we  have 
mentioned  before  in  this  discussion  is  25,  or  11  per  cent  higher  than  that  in  the  one- 
teacher  school  group,  yet  the  range  is  nearly  the  same,  extending  from  0  to  60  per  cent. 
One-half  of  the  difference  between  the  per  cent  at  the  first  quartile  point  and  that  at 
the  third  quartile  point  is  8  per  cent,  indicating  practically  the  same  kind  of  distribu- 
tion as  in  the  case  of  the  normal  certificates  and  diplomas  in  the  one-teacher  schools, 
although  maintaining  the  higher  level,  as  expressed  in  the  median  and  quartile 
points,  at  all  points  on  the  scale.  The  median  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  provisional 
certificates  is  30,  a  decreaee  of  22  points  from  the  median  per  cent  of  provisional 
certificates  in  the  one-teacher  schools;  and  the  quartile  deviation,  which  is  8  per 
cent,  also  shows  a  much  greater  variation  in  the  different  counties. 

These  unusually  wide  variations  in  number  and  per  cent  of  the  four  kinds  of  cer- 
tificates held  by  the  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  of  28  counties  of  the  State  this 
current  school  year,  1919-20,  might  be  attributed  to  a  number  of  varying  caiisee. 
Natiu^lly  one  of  the  first  questions  that  might  be  asked  is,  which  of  these  counties  has 
one  of  the  13  State  normal  schools  located  within  its  boundaries  or  in  an  adjoining 
county?  County  11  has  68  per  cent  of  its  teaching  force  in  the  one-teacher  schools, 
normal  school  graduates,  and  at  the  same  time  has  one  of  the  largest  normal  schools  in 
the  State.  County  13,  with  the  second  highest  per  cent  of  normal  school  graduates, 
namely,  34.2  is  also  a  normal  school  county.  On  the  other  hand,  county  17  has  a 
normal  school  in  its  midst,  but  only  18  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools 
are  normal  school  gradiiates.  While  there  can  not  be  any  question  that  a  normal  school 
located  in  a  particidar  county  makes  for  a  larger  number  of  normal  school  graduates 
available  for  the  schools  of  that  county,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  practi- 
cally every  normal  school  in  the  State  shows  by  its  catalogue  that  the  laigest  number 
of  students  from  any  one  county  are  residents  of  the  home  county,  yet  the  third  county 
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abofre  relerred  to  vould  certainly  give  ue  adequate  reaecm  to  believe  that  simply  the 
normal  schoors  location  in  the  county  is  not  the  exclusively  controlling  factor  to  whidi 
riiould  be  attributed  the  high  percentage  of  normal  school  graduates  teaching  in  a 
normal  school  county. 

Four  of  the  counties  listed  in  Tables  32  and  33  adjoining  normal  school  counties  art 
6, 14, 18,  and  28,  in  which  there  are  26, 7, 5.5,  and  7.6  per  cent  of  normal  school  graduate! 
teaching  in  the  one-teacher  schools,  a  variation  which  makes  it  difficult  to  determine 
just  how  far  the  proximity  of  a  normal  school  in  an  adjoining  county  is  a  constant 
factor.  On  the  other  hand,  counties  5,  7,  and  22  do  not  have  a  normal  school  within 
their  boundaries  and  are  not  in  close  proximity  to  counties  having  normal  schools, 
but  they  have  the  high  percentages  of  25,  25.6,  and  20  per  cent  normal  school  graduate! 
in  the  one-teacher  schools,  respectively.  It  is  evident  that  these  three  counties,  at 
least,  are  typical  of  a  class  on  which  other  influences  apart  from  the  location  of  a  Stat« 
normal  school  are  important  factors. 

It  was  found  that  the  counties  having  the  largest  number  of  normal  school  graduates 
as  a  rule  have  a  large  proportion  of  school  districts  with  eight  and  nine  months'  school 
terms,  with  commensurately  higher  salaries,  caused  by  the  longer  term.  It  would 
seem  that,  at  least  in  some  counties,  the  length  of  school  tenn  is  another  foctor  ia 
explaining  the  higher  percentage  of  normal  school  certificates  and  diplomas.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  chapter  on  salaries,  the  very  marked  tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  school  districts  in  some  of  the  counties  for  paying  the  lowest  minimum 
salary  required  by  law  has  a  tremendous  bearing  in  accounting  for  the  kind  of  certificate 
held  by  ^e  teachers  in  such  districts.  Many  school  boards  hire  the  teacher  with  the 
lowest  type  of  certificate,  requiring  thereby  the  lowest  minimum  salary,  in  order  te 
keep  the  teachers'  salaries  for  their  particular  district  as  low  as  possible. 

While  conditions  as  previously  stated  are  unquestionably  responsible  in  part  for  the 
tremendous  variations  in  number  and  kinds  of  certificates  frequently  found  between 
adjoining  counties,  neverthelesB  there  is  undoubtedly  another  very  important  foctor, 
extremely  difiicult  to  measure,  namely,  the  influence  of  the  educational  leadership 
in  the  different  counties.  While  we  have  no  direct  evidence  to  substantiate  this  point 
of  view,  yet  by  weighing  the  facts  ahready  set  forth  we  believe  that  we  are  reasonably 
safe  in  saying  that  the  leadership  in  some  of  the  counties  has  a  tremendous  bearing 
in  maintaining  high  educational  standards  in  regard  to  certificates,  particularly 
in  those  counties  where  educational  leadership  wields  a  potent  influence  with  members 
of  the  school  boards  of  the  different  school  districts. 

CERTIFICATES   OVER   A   THREE-YEAR   PERIOD. 

Since  the  data  thus  far  presented  on  certificatea  give  us  information  concerning  the 
number  and  kinds  of  certificates  held  by  the  teachers  for  the  current  school  year 
1919-20,  it  might  be  well  to  see  how  the  certificate  situation  varies  over  a  period  of 
years.  In  the  accompanying  Table  34  wiU  be  found  the  number  and  kinds  of  cer- 
tificates held  by  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  as  indicated  by  the  county 
superintendents  in  their  teachers'  directories  in  five  typical  counties  from  different 
parts  of  the  Stote  for  the  school  years  1917-18,  1918-19,  and  1919-20,  respectively. 
At  a  glance  it  wiU  be  seen  that  there  is  a  marked  variation  in  some  of  these  counties 
over  the  three-year  period,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  provisional  certificates  and  of 
the  normal  school  certificates  and  diplomas.  This  is  probably  of  all  the  more  interest 
since  during  the  year  1917  and  part  of  1918  we  were  in  the  World  War,  causing  certain 
social  and  economic  conditions  which  in  education  resulted  in  a  tremendous  scarcity 
of  teachers  throughout  the  whole  country.  Its  effect  in  1919  would  probably  be  felt 
all  the  stronger  in  the  one-teacher  schoob  in  the  rural  districts,  in  view  of  the  facts 
and  conditions  revealed  throughout  this  study. 
73438*»— 22 i 
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Tabus  34.— DtfiK^Kticm  ^  cerHfiMli*  over  «  pmod  of  ikm  peon,  1917, 191$,  mttd  1919, 
ia  one-tsaAer  aehool$  in  five  tjfjUcal  counties 


Counties. 

Provisional, 

Professiaaa], 
inyMT— 

Permanent, 

Nonmalear- 

tificateand 

diplana,ki 

you— 

Total,  in  year— 

1M7 

1918 

laifl  191^18 

I 
1919 1917 1918 1919^1917 1918 

1919 

1917 

1918 

1919 

No.  of  county: 

87 
47 
44 
149 
56 

98 

<U 

SO 

17« 

82 

66 
73 
55 
183 

59 

n 

46 
24 
74 
23 

56 
47 
22 
64 
25 

68 
44 

21 
64 
25 

8 
14 
21 
48 
16 

12 
12 
22 
47 
19 

ii 

22 

46 
19 

49 
65 

60 

96 
20 

80 
58 
55 
75 
16 

42 
45 
51 
67 
17 

215 
173 
149 
866 
125 

MO 
173 
1« 
962 
122 

m 

2 

178 

3 

149 

4 

39 

6 

120 

WfaOe  difieie&oeB  in  the  three  yeMos  are  scaredy  pfonoonoed  esough  to  rapport 
iBarked  coiiditisiODs,  ^atB  eeTeiml  noticeable  tendencies  should  probacy  be  g^ven 
confflderation.  In  the  fiist  place  the  numbw  of  provkioeal  cerCificateB  ia  larger  in 
lAi 9  than  in  I9I7  in  four  of  the  five  countaee ,  as  ehowa  in  the  ti^le.  It  wi&  be  readSy 
observed  that  in  county  1  Ihe  number  of  pnnrisional  certificates  is  less  in  1919  than  in 
li^l7,  bat  by  observing  the  totals  at  the  end  of  ^e  table  it  wiffl  also  be  seen  that  tins 
county  has  39  leas  one-teacher  acfaodb  in  1919  than  in  1917 — incidentaliy  the  only 
county  in  the  group  that  diows  a  mariced  falling  off  of  the  oiM-teacber  schools  over 
this  period  of  three  yea»— indicating  that  the  prc^XMtion  of  provisioiial  certMcatos 
in  this  county  is  also  practically  the  same. 

In  the  case  of  the  proCessional  certificates  the  number  in  each  one  of  ^e  five  counties 
is  less  in  1919  than  in  the  previous  years.  The  number  of  penofloient  certificates  in 
counties  1,3,  and  5  shows  a  dightinanease  in  the  third  year  ov)tf  the  first  Hie  most 
striking  information  famished  thxtmgh  the  statistics  is  found  in  the  group  of  teaohera 
bidding  normai  sdiool  certificates  and  diplomas,  where  in  each  of  the  five  counties 
the  number  is  leas  in  1919  than  in  1917.  This  difference  ranges  from  3  in  county  5  to 
26  in  county  4,  which  fact  is  all  the  more  eurprisuig  since  the  latter  county  is  the  one 
county  among  the  group  that  has  a  normal  school  located  within  its  boundaries. 

T£ACH£BS'   C£BTIFI€AT£6  IN   RELATION  TO  EXPERIENCE. 

It  wiU  be  recalled  that  one  of  the  main  requisites  for  teachers  to  qualify  for  a  cer- 
tificate in  Pennsylvania  higher  than  the  provisional  or  first  grade  certificate  is  the 
number  of  years  of  experience.  In  order  to  see  how  this  works  out  in  practice,  the  data 
which  the  teachera  gave  tiirough  the  qnestionnaires  conceming  their  expmence  and 
the  type  of  certificates  are  airaaged  in  Table  35.  The  median  years  of  experience  for 
the  four  kinds  of  cert^cates  as  listed  in  tiie  above-mentioBed  table  range  from  0.9,  in 
the  case  of  the  teacheos  holding  proviaiaaial  certificates,  to  15.9,  in  the  case  of  those 
h<4ding  permanent  certificates.  Teachers  with  professional  certificates  and  normid 
school  certificates  or  diplomas  reported  piacticaily  the  same  amoimt  of  experience, 
namely,  4.9,  and  4.5,  respectively. 

The  very  low  experience  of  the  teachers  hoidtng  pfovisaonal  certificates  can  readily 
be  explained  from  the  fact  that  294  out  ol  the  63S  teacfaen  reporting  wwe  new  teachers 
without  any  previous  experience.  It  is  also  of  interert  to  note  that  approximat^y 
85  per  cent  of  the  group  with  provisional  certtficates  had  leas  than  2  yean'  teaching 
experience.  The  five-year  limit  tlmt  the  new  school  code  has  placed  on  this  certifi- 
d^  for  possible  yeariy  renewal  by  examination  would  automaticaUy  tend  to  keep 
down  the  years  of  experience.' 

t  Pa.  Sch.  Laws,  and  app.,  1919,  Art.  Xm,  sec.  1302. 
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Y«M8  Of  «K|Mrienoe. 

To- 
tal. 

Per 

cent. 

Median 

OvUAmtes. 

0 

1 

1     2 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

K)- 
14 

15-20- 
19  24 

25^ 
29 

30- 
34 

2 
3 
18 

4 

35- 

ao 

40- 
40 

50 

or 

over. 

years  of 
export, 
ence. 

a»4 

«8{1R1 

-1  21 

68 
96 

28 
53 

7 

24 

6 
41 

8 

7 

8 
48 
9 

U 

27 

8 

7 

3 
14 
6 

8 

14 
9 

9 

6 

41 
48 

26 

2... 
11  3 
29   16 

20   15 

14 
3 

685 
315 
194 

254 

47 
22 
13 

18 

ao 

Professional 

"n 

4 

2 
5 

■  "6 

4.0 

Pf<niiftn<*nt  

•  i 

15.9 

14«nnal  oertifliaKe 
ordiplama 

50 

29  25 

10 

4.5 

Total 

W4:il5^227ln4 

•H 

62 

78   43 

31 

32121 

62  34 

isjl? 

15 

7 

6 

1,448 

1001          3. 3 

Since  iske  «chool  Uwb  of  Pennsylvania  require  teachers  to  hav«  2  years  of  successful 
experience  before  they  can  qualify  for  the  pvofessionai  certificate,  the  years  of  expe- 
rience in  this  group  must  necessarily  be  considerably  higher  than  for  those  holding 
pru  visional  certificates.  Furthermore,  a  professional  certificate  can  be  renewed  three 
times  lor  a  period  of  three  years  each.^  It  would  seem  that  under  these  circumstances 
tiie  median  years,  4.9,  for  the  group  holding  xnrofessional  certificates  is  low,  meaning 
thai;  M  per  cent  out  of  the  815  teachers  reporting  have  had  an  experience  anywhere 
from  2  years  to  approximately  5  yesae.  Again,  over  70  per  cent  of  the  group  had  7  or 
fewer  yean  of  experience.  These  facts  would  indicate  tiiat  the  12  years'  limitation 
placed  upon  the  certificate  would  seem  to  cause  many  of  these  teachers  to  qualify  for 
the  permanent  certificate  and  normal-school  certificate  or  diploma. 

The  group  of  teachers  holding  normal-«chool  diplomas  or  certificates  shows  by  far 
the  widest  distribution  of  years  of  experience.  The  middle  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
reported  teaching  expedenoe  eKtanding  Ifem  1.5  to  12^  years,  indicating  that  the 
upper  25  per  cent  range  in  experience  approTimately  tern  12.6  to  40  years.  Since  the 
average  teaching  life  of  a  nomaal-school  graduate  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  normal 
'schools  is  estimated  At  3^  yaaxs,'  itiasale  to  conclude  that  the  exx>erience  of  the  teachers 
holdiiig  nomal-school  certificates  or  diplomas  in  the  one-teacher  schools  is  probably 
high  in  comparison  with  the  group  of  teachers  in  all  tyx>es  of  schoob  holding  normal- 
school  diplomas.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  general  tendency  for  normal -school 
graduates  to  try  to  secure  teaching  positioDs  in  urban  communities  just  as  soon  as 
^lossible  alter  having  had  a  year  or  two  of  experience  in  the  rural  schools,  the  bimodel 
distribution  of  the  teachen  holding  normaUechool  diplomas,  indicated  by  54  per  cent 
having  4  years  or  less  experience  and  30  per  cent  having  10  or  more  years  of  experience, 
would  help  to  bear  out  the  conclusion  that  normal-flchool  graduates  either  remain  in 
the  one-teacher  rural  schools  for  a  very  limited  number  of  years  or  continue  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time  in  this  type  of  school. 

CERTIFICATES   AND   AGE   OF  TEACHEBS. 

In  the  light  of  the  previous  discussion  coooeming  the  experience  of  teachers,  it 
might  be  expected  that  a  somewhat  similar  relationship  exists  between  the  ages  of 
teachers  and  the  kinds  of  certificates  held  by  this  same  group  of  teachers.  In  Table  36 
the  median  ages  range  from  20.3  for  the  teachers  holding  provisional  certificates  to  37.3 
for  those  holding  a  permanent  certificate.  It  will  be  noticed,  too,  that  in  the  group 
holding  permanent  certificates,  50  per  cent  of  the  194  teachen  reporting  range  frcMU  37 
to  00  years  or  more  in  age.  These  facts  are  especially  significant  when  one  considers 
the  very  limited  amount  of  academic  preparation  and  profoasional  training  that  this 
group  of  teachers  possess. 

«  Pa.  Sch.  Laws  and  App.,  1919,  Art.  XIII,  sec.  1304, 1306. 
»  Philips,  Qeo.  M.    An.  Rept.  for  Normal  Schools. 
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Table  36. — DistrOnUion  of  oaHfieala  on  bam$  of  age  of  UaAa%, 


AgnoftcaelKn. 

Per 
c«nt. 

Certfficste. 

1      1 

^'.^ '24-«-2^3O.'35-40-Us-<50-i55Je0  or 
^,^,25.27.29  34  39  44  49,54  Movir. 

1    1    )    1    1    !    1    1    1    1    1      ^ 

TotaL 

Madfan 

149154  12s'  <i7 

49!  30'  3J  14!    fli  Zzl    X    5I    4 

1 

083 

47 
22 
13 

18 

aois 

ProUmioo^ 

Perxnanent 

Normal     ccrtUlrate     or 
diploina 

22  2»  31    48.  W.  »  27  2J-  241    7     1     4*    l! 

■ j    »    »   la  11    la  41   22  20  261  Lt  16- 

5  26'  37  31    is!  12'  2S  16   12   J  13    15^  15t    61    4 

1      j             )      .                                             \ 

2 
11 

• 

194 
255 

218 
J7.J 

23.9 

Total 

1.S4  ISOI^.147101'  »12»'  7V  60105-'  ©2;  47*  46 

>   1   1   1   i   ■   i   i   !   1   1     n 

^1 

» 

1,445 

100 

23.0 

ACADEMIC    PREPABATION    AND    PROFESSIONAL    TRATNING    AS    RELATED 

TO   CERTIFICATION. 

In  Table  37  the  number  and  per  cent  of  teachers  having  had  secondary  education 
are  distributed  according  to  the  kind  of  certificates  held  by  the  teachers  respectively. 
It  will  be  seen  in  Division  B  that  the  61  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reporting  as  having  had 
secondary  education  are  distributed  as  follows:  Seven  per  cent,  less  than  1  year;  4  per 
cent,  1  year;  11  per  cent,  2  years;  17  per  cent,  3  years;  and  22  per  dent  completing  a 
four-year  high-school  course.  As  their  education  was  considered  at  length  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  it  is  the  purpose  in  this  discussion  to  analyze  the  secondary  educa- 
tion as  reported  by  the  teachers  on  the  basis  of  the  kinds  of  certificates  held. 

Table  37. — Distribution  of  teachers  by  certificates  on  basis  of  their  secondary  education, 
DIVISION  A.— DISTRIBUTION  BY  YEARS. 


Teachers 

Without 
second- 
ary edu- 
cation. 

With 
second- 
ary edu- 
cation. 

Years  of  secondary  education. 

• 

CortiOcate. 

Less  than 
one  year. 

One 
year. 

Two 
years. 

Three 
years. 

Four 
years. 

Provisional 

678 
306 
190 

264 

187 
121 
114 

144 

491 
187 
76 

120 

43 
28 
23 

4 

17 
12 
15 

13 

74 

41 
10 

32 

139 
48 
17 

43 

218 
58 
U 

28 

Professional 

Permanent 

Normal  certificate  or 
diploma 

Total 

1,440 

566 

874 

98 

57 

157 

247 

315 

DIVISION  B.— DISTRIBUTION  IN  PER  CENTS. 


Per  cent 
of  teach- 
ers re- 
porting. 

Percent 
without 
second- 
ary edu- 
cation. 

Percent 
with  sec- 
ondary 
educa^ 
cation. 

Secondary  education  in  per  cents. 

Certificate. 

Less  than 
one  year. 

One 
year. 

Two 
years. 

Three 
years. 

Four 
years. 

Provisional 

45 
25 
12 

18 

28 
40 
60 

55 

72 
60 
40 

45 

6 
9 
12 

2 

3 

4 
8 

5 

11 
13 
5 

12 

20 
15 
9 

16 

32 
19 
6 

10 

Frofoflslonal 

Permanent 

Normal  certificate  or 
diploma 

Total  per  cent.. 

100 

89 

61 

7 

4 

11 

17 

22 
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Among  thoee  reporting  four  years  of  secondary  education,  the  largest  group,  or 
32  per  cent,  hold  provisional  certificates;  the  second  largest  group,  or  19  per  cent, 
professional  certificates;  and  the  smallest  group,  or  6  per  cent,  are  teachers  under 
permanent  certificates.  In  the  case  of  the  teachers  having  had  three  years  of  second- 
ary education,  the  largest  proportion,  or  20  per  cent,  are  again  found  among  the 
provisional-certificate  class,  while  the  second  largest  proportion  hold  normal-school 
certificatee  or  diplomas.  An  interesting  fact,  however,  is  that  the  largest  per  cent 
of  teachers  reporting  one  year  or  less,  respectively,  hold  permanent  certificates. 

In  considering  these  teachers  further  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  different  types  of 
certificates  held  and  of  the  proportion  without  secondary  education,  it  is  a  rather 
striking  fact  that  the  largest  group  is  found  to  be  those  holding  permanent  certificates, 
the  second  largest  those  with  normal-school  certificates  or  diplomas,  and  the  smallest 
thoee  holding  provisional  certificates.  Of  course,  it  will  be  maintained  that  these 
conclusions  should  naturally  be  expected,  since  teachers  holding  permanent  certifi- 
cates and  normal-school  diplomas  and  certificates  are,  as  a  rule,  older  and  have  had 
longer  experience,  but  probably  have  not  had  the  same  opportunity  to  attend  high 
schools  as  have  the  teachers  holding  provisional  certificates  and  possibly  those  holding 
professional  certificates,  but  having  fewer  years  of  experience.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
according  to  the  classification  of  certificates  as  defined  by  the  State  law,  the  em- 
phasis is  placed  predominantly  upon  experience  as  a  requirement  for  those  who  wish 
to  obtain  the  professional  and  permanent  certificates;  and  thus  on  account  of  an 
examination  system  of  certification  not  requiring  as  a  prerequisite  any  definite  amount 
of  academic  or  professional  training  in  a  secondary  school,  normal  school,  or  college, 
frequently  only  slight  consideration  is  given  to  such  training.  From  the  data  pre- 
sented it  appears  that  a  tremendous  argument  would  be  set  forth  for  an  immediate 
revision  of  the  .  .  .  examination  route  .  .  .  certificate  system,  since  approxi- 
mately 75i)ercentof  the  10,038  teachersinone-teacherschools  hold  certificates  issued  by 
66  different  county  superintendents  with  the  same  possible  nimiber  of  county  standards, 
in  favor  of  one  that  will  give  greater  credit  for  actual  academic  and  professional  educa- 
tion obtained  in  accredited  schools. 

CERTIFICATES    OF   TEACHERS    FROM    STANDPOINT   OF    SUPPLEMENTARY 
TRAINING    DURING    SERVICE. 

Since  the  facts  presented  in  the  preceding  chapter  on  the  educational  preparation 
of  these  teachers  showed  that  only  5  per  cent  of  the  teachers  holding  provisional, 
professional,  and  permanent  certificates  had  attended  a  normal  school  in  preparation 
for  teaching,  apart  from  those  who  graduated  from  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
normal  schools,  it  was  found  that  this  small  group  was  fairly  equally  distributed 
among  thoee  holding  the  three  types  of  certificates  above  named.  Consequently  we 
shall  restrict  ourselves  in  this  discussion  to  the  supplementary  academic  and  pro- 
fessional training  of  rural  teachers  received  during  service.  By  studying  the  data 
as  shown  in  Tables  38  and  39,  it  is  evident  that  only  38  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
teachers  reporting  had  received  supplementary  training  during  service.  These  are 
distributed  as  follows:  Eight  per  cent  in  sunmier  academies,  10  per  cent  in  summer 
local  or  county  normal  schools,  12  per  cent  in  summer  State  normal  schools,  6  per  cent 
in  summer  college  courses  for  teachers,  and  2  per  cent  by  correspondence  courses 
and  miscellaneous  ways. 
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The  two  factors  detenniniag  the  supplementary  tminipg  of  teaches,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  chaptoi'  on  eduction,  are  again  pMsent.  The  second  factor, 
namely,  the  acoesBibility  of  echoole,  is  probably  more  clearly  shown  in  the  pievioui 
chapter  in  the  column  for  the  typical  counties  following  the  total  distcibution  (Table 
29);  but  title  first  factor,  the  kind  of  certificate  held  by  the  teacher,  stands  out  mora 
clearly  in  7^U>le8  38  and  39,  where  the  tmining  in  service  can  be  analysed  lor  each 
gKmp  of  teachers  holding  the  difietent  types  of  certificates. 

Table  39. — Distribution  of  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  on  the  basis  of  teaching  expe- 
rience— Total  distribution  for  18  counties^  folloxoed  by  8  typical  counties. 


Years  of  experience. 

Total  dtetri- 

biititti  In  IS 

counUet. 

Couaiio«. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

334 
120 
199 
104 
112 
72 
78 
46 
31 
35 
62 
74 
62 
34 
30 
27 
18 
12 
6 

24 
8 

14 
7 
8 
6 
6 
3 
2 
2 
4 
6 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

16 
3 
7 
1 
6 
2 
1 

3 

""z 

2 

1 
1 
3 

12 
2 
6 

4 
1 
2 

■  "8* 

*"*'6' 
1 
8 

'"l 

14 
6 

12 
7 

11 
7 

10 
2 
4 
2 

15 

10 
6 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

10 
6 
9 
3 

*  *i' 
'"'i' 

3 



1 

'*"i* 

20 
5 
3 

6 
8 
5 
5 

1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
3 
4 
3 
3 
1 

11 
6 

16 
6 

11 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
6 
8 
8 
2 

13 

20 

1 

7 

3 

22 

3 

6 

4 

3 

5 

5 

6 

g 

7 

3 

8 

4 

9 

6 

10-11 

12-14 

8 
9 

15-19 

6 

20-24 

3 

25-29 

1 

30-34 

2 

1 

35-«J 

40-49 

2 

60  or  over 

1 

2 



.  .<■ 

Total 

1,445 
3.7 

100 

50 
2.9 

41 
3.2 

Ill 

5.9 

34 
2.2 

76 
4.6 

84 
4.5 

64 
2.9 

114 

Median  years  of  experience 

4  6 

The  teachers  holding  normal-school  certificates  or  diplomas  have  had  little  train- 
ing during  service,  and  those  among  this  group  who  thus  reported  usually  attended 
a  summer  college  course  or  obtained  additional  training  in  a  summer  State  normal 
school.  In  the  case  of  the  teachers  holding  provisional,  professional,  and  permanent 
certificates,  supplementary  training  is  a  most  vital  factor  in  aiding  them  to  secure 
the  next  highest  type  of  certificate,  according  to  the  principles  followed  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania examination  system  for  securing  certificates.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
18  per  cent  of  these  reported  such  supplementary  training  in  summer  academies  or 
local  county  normal  schools.  The  largest  per  cent  of  teachers  holding  professional 
certificates  attended  summer  academies  and  local  county  normal  schools,  which  is 
evidence  that  these  teachers  elected  the  schools  which  were  not  only  most  accessible, 
but  which  also  best  afforded  them  the  academic  preparation  in  the  subjects  lifted  for  the 
particular  certificate  for  which  they  were  applicants.  As  the  accessibility  of  schools  is 
so  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  eight  typical  counties  in  the  i»eviouB  chapter,  it  does 
not  seem  necessary  to  present  these  counties  on  the  basis  of  certificates  a  second  time. 
It  is,  however,  fortunate  that  such  conditions  exist,  since  it  probably  helps  to  increase 
the  number  of  teachers  who  will  avail  themselves  of  additional  training  in  service. 

It  might  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  bit  of  the  writer's  experience  in  which 
the  opportunity  was  afforded  to  interview  a  number  of  rural  teachers  holding  pro- 
visional, professional,  and  permanent  certificates  in  Pennsylvania  while  helping  to 
prepare  the  schedule  of  courses  of  those  who  attended  one  of  the  summer  6- weeks' 
college  courses  in  the  State.  In  selecting  their  courses  these  teachers  invariably 
choee  such  branches  of  study  as  were  needed  for  additional  subjects  on  certificates 
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in  order  to  quidify  them  for  the  next  highest  certificate.  They  invariably  selected 
academic  subjects — frequently  a  review  of  such  studies  as  algebra,  general  history, 
and  Latin — ^rather  than  courses  either  academic  or  professional,  of  more  immediate 
use  to  their  professional  work.  This  was  particularly  unfortunate,  as  this  coU^e 
specialized  in  courses  in  rural  sociology,  home  economics,  and  agricultural  subjects, 
a£fording  for  teachers  coming  from  rural  schools  an  imusual  opportunity  to  enrich 
their  knowledge  and  experience  in  a  field  of  work  so  greatly  needed  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

From  the  data  presented  both  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  chapter  it  seems  opportune 
to  emphasize  again  the  great  necessity  for  the  changing  of  the  certificate  laws  so  that 
a  greater  premium  will  be  put  on  both  academic  and  professional  training  in  accred- 
ited schools.    But  to  do  this,  additional  schools  must  be  provided,  especially  in  the 

53  counties  that  do  not  have  a  State  normal  school  to  assist  in  training,  both  aca- 
demically and  professionally,  the  laige  number  of  new  teachers  needed  each  year 
in  the  rural  schools. 
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Chapter  VI. 
EXPERIENCE  AND  TENURE. 


The  number  of  years  that  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  remain  in  service  in 
the  rural  districts  in  Perlnsyl  vania  varies  greatly.  In  Table  39  *  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
experience  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  *' beginners,"  or  new  teachers  without  any 
experience,  to  teachers  claiming  55  years  of  teaching  service.  The  median  years  of 
experience  of  the  entire  group  of  1,445  teachers  replying  to  tl^e  questionnaire  is  3.7. 
This  teaching  service  was  generally  performed  in  the  rural  districts,  as  only  90  teachers, 
or  approximately  6.5  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  constituting  the  study,  reported 
having  taught  previously  in  borough  or  city  schools.  As  this  group  comprises  both  men 
and  women,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  Tables  50  and  51 
in  the  discussion  on  teachers'  salaries,^  where  the  median  years  of  experience  for  men 
is  7  and  for  women  is  3.2,  thus  showing  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  men,  although 
fewer  in  number,  to  remain  in  the  service  longer  than  women.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  average  years  of  experience  are  kept  down  because  of  the 
fact  that  334  teachers,  or  23  per  cent,  are  teaching  for  the  first  year,  without  any 
previous  experience.  By  deducting  this  nimiber  from  the  entire  group,  the  median 
for  the  remaining  teachers  with  previous  teaching  experience  is  5.3  years.  Accord- 
ing to  the  data  in  the  table,  319,  or  22  per  cent,  had  only  1  and  2  years  of  experience; 
216,  or  15  per  cent,  3  and  4  years  of  experience;  and  262  teachers,  or  18  per  cent, 
reported  that  they  had  taught  for  a  period  of  years  ranging  from  5  to  10  years.  The 
most  striking  fact  is  that  314  or,  22  per  cent,  reported  that  they  had  taught  in  rural 
districts  for  10  or  more  years. 

In  the  8  ty^^cal  counties  listed  in  Table  39,  the  range  of  experience  varies  consid- 
erably, as  indicated  by  a  median  of  2.2  in  county  4  and  5.9  in  county  3.  Comparing 
these  counties  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prevailing  type  of  certificates  in  counties  4, 
1,  and  7,  in  which  the  teachers  average  low  in  years  of  experience,  the  larger  propor- 
tion hold  provisional  and  professional  certificates;  while' in  county  3,  in  which  the 
teachers  rank  high  in  years  of  experience,  the  larger  proportion  hold  permanent  and 
normal-school  certificates  and  diplomas.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  recalled 
from  the  previous  chapter  (Table  35)  that  teachers  holding  provisional  certificates 
have  0.9  years  of  experience;  those  holding  professional,  4.9;  permanent,  15.9;  and 
those  having  normal-school  certificates  and  diplomas,  4.5.^ 

Experience,  however,  as  discussed  in  this  chapter,  implies  very  little  supervision. 
This  can  be  clearly  inferred  from  the  large  number  of  one-teacher  schools  in  many  of 
the  counties  with  the  supervision  of  only  1,  2,  and  possibly  3  superintendents,  and 
again  from  the  very  little  time  that  these  superintendents  can  spend  in  the  rural 
schools  as  reported  by  the  teachers  themselves  in  Chapter  III.  The  median,  3.7 
years  for  teachers  with  experience  in  one-teacher  rural  schools,  ranks  considerably 
higher  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  certain  other  States  for  which  we  have  data.  For 
example,  the  median  number  of  terms  taught  by  all  teachers  in  rural  schools  of  Ne- 
braska is  1.85.**    For  the  entire  State  of  Colorado  in  1917  the  teachers  averaged  3 

» See  p.  5. 

>  See  p.  73. 

•Seep.  47. 

« Runl  Teachers  of  Nebraska,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  Bui.,  1919,  No.  20,  p.  40. 
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years  of  experience.*  An  analysis  of  reports  from  the  State  of  North  Dakota  showed 
in  1916  an  average  length  of  service  for  rural  teachers  of  2  years."  The  average  teaching 
life  of  rural  teachers  in  1918  in  South  Dakota  waa  3.76.^  The  recent  Virginia  survey 
shows  that  in  1918-19,  the  median  number  of  years  of  experience  for  white  teachers 
was  1.4.*  The  average  experience  of  the  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  in  New  York 
State  in  1919  was  6.7  years,  a  considerably  higher  average  than  that  of  Pennsylvania.* 
Experience  for  the  rural  teachers  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  slightly  over  three 
years.*® 

STABILITY   OF  THE   TEACHING   FORCE. 

Table  40  shows  the  number  of  different  schools  in  which  the  teachers  fepresentcd 
in  Table  39  who  have  had  one  or  more  years  of  experience  have  taught.  The  median 
number  of  schools  taught  by  the  1,060  teachers  reporting  is  3.  The  total  distribution 
shows  that  530,  or  lightly  more  than  one-hall  the  whc4e  number,  have  taught  in  3  or 
more  schools;  234  teachers,  or  22  per  cent,  taught  in  from  5  to  12  different  schools; 
«nd  24,  or  slightly  over  2  per  cent,  of  the  toa<^er8  daim  that  they  have  held  positions 
in  12  to  20  diff^i^ent  schools.  This  vaiifvtion,  shown  for  the  group  as  a  whole,  is  also 
evident  in  the  8  typical  counties,  in  which  the  median  number  of  schools  taught 
ranges  from  2.4  to  3.7,  respectively.  These  facts  seem  to  show  a  most  perplexing 
situation,  both  for  superintendents  and  teachefs  in  that  the  tenure  of  sudi  a  high 
percentage  of  teachers  is  so  uncertain. 

Table  40. — Distribution  qf  teachers  on  basis  qf  number  of  differtnt  sdiools  taught  for  18 
counties  J  followed  by  8  typical  counties. 


Places  taught. 

Total  distribu- 
tion in  18  co4xn- 
ties. 

Counties. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

1 

230 

290 

153 

119 

68 

CO 

81 

29 

13 

18 

12 

8 

3 

2 

2 

22 
28 
15 
12 

8 
6 
8 

3 

1 
1 
1 

6 
9 
8 
8 
6 
2 
8 

12 
14 

7 
4 
1 

'i' 

19 
22 
23 
8 

4 
4 

J 
3 

9 
27 

14 
14 

8 
10 
4 
8 
3 
8 

10 
14 

7 
6 
1 

1 

19 

2 

24 

3 

12 

4 

12 

5 

<J 

7 

8 *... 

"■'8* 

1 

5::;:::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::\:: 

1 
...... 

""i 

10-41 

12-18 

1*-16 

16-17 

1 

1 

18-19 

::::::::t:::::: 

1 

1 

20 

i 

.  .  .'.  .. 

\ 

Total 

1,060 
3.0 

100 

84 

3.6 

40 
2.4 

89 
3.2 

72 
3.0 

69 
3.7 

86 
3.0 

40 
2.7 

99 

Median  number  of  places 

3.6 

The  relationship  between  the  number  of  years  of  experi^ice  and  the  number  of 
different  schools  taught  can  probably  be  more  clearly  analyzed  by  studying  the 
i(dlowing  Table  41.  The  instability,  and  in  many  instances  uncertain  tenure,  can 
be  very  plainly  shown  by  obswving  the  group  of  64  teachers  with  five  years'  teaching 
ex;perience,  of  whom  28  have  taught  in  1  school,  18  in  2  schools,  24  in  3  schools,  11  in 
4  schools,  and  3  in  5  different  schools.   Among  those  having  had  10  years '  experience, 

•  The  Administration  and  Support  of  the  Colo.  Sch.  System,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  Bui.,  1917,  No.  5,  p.  74. 

•  Monahan,  A.  C,  and  Cook,  K.  M.,  Survey  of  Wyoming,  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Ed.,  Bui.,  1916,  No.  29,  p.  62. 
T  Educ.  System  of  S.  Dak.    U.  S.  Bu.  of  Eduo.  Bui.,  1918,  No.  31,  p.  210. 

«  Va.  Pub.  Sch.  Survey,  pp.  136  and  333. 

•  Engelbardt.    The  Teaching  Profession  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

u  The  Administration  and  Support  of  the  Colo.  Sch.  System.    Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.,  1917. 
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H  will  foe  seen  that  only  2  have  taught  in  1  Bchool^  5  in  2  schools,  5in3,8in4,  3in5, 
2  in  6,  and  1  in  7,  8,  and  9  different  schools. 

The  median  numb^  of  schools  taught  for  the  entire  group  is  3^  and  the  median 
jreare  of  experience  is  7.5.  This  higher  median  is  aooounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this 
ffoup  does  not  include  the  large  proportion  of  teachers  without  any  previous  expe- 
ri^iee.  By  drawing  lines  through  these  medians,  7.5  and  3,  it  will  be  observed  that 
A  very  large  majority  of  the  cases  are  found  in  the  quadrant  1  to  6  years  of  expe- 
rience and  1  to  3  schools  taught,  and  likewise  6  to  40  or  more  years  of  experience 
and  3  to  20  different  schools  taught,  also  indicating  that  the  number  of  places 
taught  by  these  teachers  increases  in  direct  proportion  to  the  numba:  of  years  of 
experience.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  for  the  entire  group  was  found  to  be  yery 
high,  r=.79       P.E.=±.0078.     (Pearwn's  Product-Moment  Method.) 

Table  41. — Relation  of  rnunber  of  years  of  exverience  to  number  of  difftreni  schools 

taught. 


Experienee. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0     10-11 

12-13 

14-15 

16-17 

18-19 

20 

1 

100 
82 
31 
16 
28 
8 
8 

100 

2. 

102 

37 

50 

18 

17 

8 

9 

7 

5 

6 

10 

2 

2 

184 

3 

25 
25 
24 

18 

11 

10 

6 

5 

5 

10 

9 

4 

1 

1 

93 

4. 

8 

11 

10 

14 

12 

8 

8 

3 

13 

8 

5 

6 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

1 

99 

5 

3 
8 
6 
6 
7 
3 
5 
13 
10 
5 
6 
1 
3 
7 
1 
2 

64 

6. 

1 
..... 

1 
2 
1 
8 
4 
6 
1 
6 
1 
2 

62 

7 

48 

8. 

88 

0 

..... 

..... 

1 
4 
6 
8 
1 
6 
3 
5 
1 
2 

1 
1 

31 

10 

28 

11..... 

22 

12-14 

1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
6 
..... 

68 

15-17 

47 

18-20 

1 
1 
3 

35 

21-23 

1 

23 

24-26 

23 

27-20... 

2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

19 

80-34 

J 

3 

1 
2 

1 
1 
1 

2 

36 

35-39 

16 

40  or  above  .... 

1 

14 

..  .. 

TotaL.... 

275 

273 

180 

120 

66 

32 

20 

81 

20 

21 

11 

4 

6 

1 

2 

1,050 

r-.79  P.E.-±.0078. 

This  unusual  instability  of  the  teaching  force  among  the  rural  teachers  can  probably 
be  accounted  for  largely  by  the  practice  of  many  school  boards  in  school  districts  in 
rural  communities  transferring  teachers  freely  from  one  school  to  another.  Several 
coimty  superintendents  consulted  on  this  point  said  that  some  school  boards  in  their 
counties  believe  that  a  teacher  should  be  transferred  at  least  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
and  that  by  so  doing  not  only  will  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  be  increased,  but  the 
sdiool  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  securing  the  "new"  teacher.  Then,  again,  the 
size  of  the  school  and  the  difficulty  in  management  as  viewed  by  the  directors  are 
factors  which  influence  the  transferring  of  teachers.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that 
Table  43  in  this  same  chapter  shows  that  37  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher 
schools  during  this  current  year  1919-20,  are  experienced  but  are  teaching  in  new 
positions,  which  data  evidence  all  the  more  strongly  the  practices  indicated  through- 
out this  discussion. 

STABILITY   OF  TBACHINO   FORCE   OVEB  A   THREE-YEAR   PERIOD. 

llie  very  great  difficulty  that  superintendents  experience  in  administering  their 
schools  from  the  standpoint  of  the  instability  of  the  teaching  force  is  again  well  exem- 
plified in  Table  42.    These  data  were  obtained  from  the  directories  covering  a  period 
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of  three  years,  issued  by  the  coxrnty  superintendents  for  the  school  years  1917,  1918, 
and  1919  from  six  diflerent  counties,  typical  of  all  sections  of  the  State.  In  tracing  a 
one-teacher  school  for  a  period  of  three  years  it  was  found  (Division  B)  that  only  15 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  taught  the  same  school  during  this 
length  of  time.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  theee  schools  had  one  teacher  for  two  years 
and  one  teacher  for  one  year.  The  astonishing  fact  revealed  by  the  data  is  that  41 
per  cent  of  the  one-teacher  schools  in  these  six  counties,  including  every  school,  were 
taught  by  three  different  teachers  during  this  period  of  three  years. 

The  second  part  of  this  table  gives  the  information  concerning  the  two-teacher 
schools  of  the  same  counties.  While  a  similar  tendency  seems  to  exist  in  these  schools^ 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  31  per  cent  of  these  schools  have  had  one  teacher  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  and  that  only  26  per  cent  have  been  taught  by  three  different  teachers. 

Table  42,'— Number  of  different  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  and  two-teacher  schools, 
over  a  period  of  three  yearSy  1917 j  1918y  and  1919,  in  six  typical  counties. 

DIVISION  A— DISTRIBUTION  BY  YEARS. 


One-teacher  schools. 

B. . 

Two-teacher  schools. 

No.  of  county. 

Three 
diHerent 
teachers. 

One 
teacher 
two  years 
and  one 
teacher 
one  year. 

One 
teacher 

three 
years. 

Total. 

Three 
different 
teachers. 

One 
teacher 
two  years 
and  one 
teacher 
one  year. 

One 
teacher 

throe 
years. 

Total. 

1 

57 
55 

108 
63 
11 

152 

69 
58 

155 
57 
25 

123 

38 
14 
54 

4 

3 

-50 

164 
127 
317 
124 
39 
325 

17 
4 

23 

1 
7 
15 

21 
6 

54 
5 
8 

20 

12 
4 

41 
2 
5 

17 

50 

14 

118 

8 

20 

52 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Total 

44« 

487 

163 

1,096 

67 

114 

81 

262 

DIVISION  B— DISTRIBUTION  IN  PER  CENTS. 


O  no-teacher  schools. 

Two-teacher  schools. 

No.  of  county. 

Three 
different 
teachers. 

One 
teacher 
two  years 
and  one 
teacher 
one  year. 

One 
teacher 
three 
years. 

Totol. 

Three 
different 
teachers. 

One 
teacher 
twoyears 
and  one 
teacher 
one  year. 

One 

teacher 

three 

years. 

ToUl. 

1 

35 
43 
34 
51 
28 
47 

42 
46 
49 
46 
64 
38 

23 
11 
17 
3 
8 
15 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

34 
29 
20 
13 
35 
29 

42 
42 
45 
62 
40 
38 

24 
29 
35 
25 
25 
33 

100 
100 

2 

3 

100 

4 

100 

6 

100 

6 

100 

Total  per  cent 

41 

44 

15 

100 

26 

43 

31 

100 

Considerable  variation,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher 
schools,  will  be  observed  in  comparing  the  six  counties.  For  instance,  in  county  1, 
Division  B,  the  records  show  that  23  per  cent  of  the  one- teacher  schools  had  the  same 
teacher  for  three  years,  and  35  per  cent  of  the  schools  had  three  different  teachers. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  county  4  only  3  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher  schools  have  had 
the  same  teacher,  and  51  per  cent  have  had  three  teachers;  or,  expressed  in  numbers, 
as  shown  in  Di\Tflion  A,  four  of  the  schools  out  of  the  124  had  the  same  teacher  over 
a  period  of  three  years,  and  63  schools   had  three  different   teachers.     It  should 
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be  noted »  however,  that  in  county  4  a  large  proportion  of  the  school  districts  have 
seven  months  school  terms,  a  great  many  of  the  teachers  hold  provisional  certificates, 
and  the  school  boards  as  a  rule  pay  their  teachers  the  minimum  salary.  On  the  other 
hand,  county  1  has  a  large  number  of  school  districts  with  eight  months  terms,  and 
the  teachers  for  the  most  part  hold  professional  and  permanent  certificates  and  normal- 
school  diplomas.  County  3,  with  a  State  normal  school  located  within  its  boundaries, 
represents  what  might  be  termed  the  average  for  the  group,  in  that  17  per  cent  of  the 
schools  report  one  teacher  for  the  three-year  period  and  34  per  cent  three  different 
teachers. 

If  these  conditions,  such  as  were  found  to  exist  in  the  six  counties  which  we  have 
just  discussed,  obtain  over  the  entire  State  of  Pennsylvania  it  would  mean  that 
among  the  10,038  one-teacher  schools  there  have  been  during  the  past  three  years, 
1917, 1918,  and  1919,  approximately— 

4, 100  schools  with  3  different  teachers. 

4, 400  schools  with  1  teacher  2  years  and  1  teacher  1  year. 

1, 500  schools  with  1  teacher  over  the  3-year  period. 


10.000 


These  facts  sho\ild  help  to  bring  forcibly  before  the  school  authorities  of  the  State 
the  tremendous  problem  of  teacher  tenure  or  instability  of  the  teaching  force  that 
coimty  superintendents  are  constantly  obliged  to  face.  This  study,  as  previously 
stated,  will  not  discuss  causes  and  possible  remedies,  but  it  does  clearly  point  out 
the  fact  that  something  must  speedily  be  done  to  solve  t^  most  unfortunate  con- 
dition in  the  rural  schools. 

NEW  TEACHERS  WITHOUT  EXPERIENCE  AND  EXPERIENCED  TEACHERS 

IN  NEW  POSITIONS. 

.  The  county  superintendents  of  18  counties  from  all  sections  of  the  State  indicated 
in  their  directories  of  teachers  for  the  present  school  year,  1919-20,  those  teachers, 
both  in  the  one-teacher  and  two-teacher  schools,  who  are  new,  that  is,  without  any 
experience,  and  those  in  a  new  position  although  experienced.  These  data  are 
tabulated  in  Table  43,  Division  A,  showing  that  780,  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
in  the  one-teacher  schools  of  these  18  counties  totaling  2,640  are  '^ beginners, ''  without 
any  previous  experience,  and  that  977,  or  37  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools,  while  experienced,  are  teaching  in  a  new  position.  This  means 
that  67  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher  schools  of  these  counties  have  a  different  teacher 
this  year  from  last. 

In  Division  B  of  this  same  table  the  data  are  reported  for  the  teachers  in  the  two- 
teacher  schools  in  14  of  these  counties.  These  data  are  also  obtained  through  the 
directories  as  furnished  by  the  county  superintendents.  Of  the  606  teachers  in  two- 
teacher  schools,  71,  or  12  per  cent,  are  new  teachers  without  any  previous  experience, 
and  197,  or  33  per  cent,  of  the  606  teachers,  although  experienced  teachers,  are  in  a 
new  position.  Since  these  two-teacher  schools  are  located  in  the  same  counties  as 
the  one-teacher  schools,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  marked  difference  between  the 
one-teacher  and  two-teacher  schools  in  regard  to  the  percentage  of  new  teachers  with- 
out any  previous  experience. 
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Table  43. — Number  and  per  cent  of  new  teaekers  wiihoui  experience  and  wUk  exferienee 
in  a  new  patition  in  one-teacher  schooU  and  two-teadier  kHooIs  in  18  counties. 


DIVISION  A.— ONE-TBACHKR 

SCHOOLS. 

No.  of  coanty . 

One- 

teacher 
schooia. 

New 
teMheis 
withoat 

«pe. 
cieiioe. 

Teaebers 
wiUiax- 

perience 
in  new 
position. 

Pcroeot 
of  new 
tcaehera 
without 
cxpe- 
licBoe. 

Percent 
oftearti. 
erswith 
expe- 
fienoe 
in  new 
posttian. 

1 

223 
223 
219 
189 
128 
222 
170 

22 

55 
225 
155 
128 

96 
132 
106 
155 

72 
118 

61 
66 

53 
6S 
33 
99 
112 
5 
20 
47 
26 
50 
20 
50 
31 
48 
15 
27 

100 
80 

113 
70 
61 
91 
52 
12 
19 
67 
SO 
59 
39 
37 
15 
60 
19 
53 

23 
24 
24 

15 
25 
26 
65 
23 
36 
21 
17 

as 

20 
38 
29 
31 
21 
23 

45 

2 

at 

3 

51 

4. 

f7 

5 

40 

6 

41 

7 

31 

8. 

64 

9 

35 

10 

30 

11 

32 

12 

46 

13 

41 

14 

28 

15 

14 

16 

39 

17 

96 

IS. / 

45 

Total 

2,640 

780 

977 

30 

37 

DIVISION  B— TWO-TEACHER 

SCHOOLS. 

No.  of  coanty. 

Two- 
teacher 
schools. 

New 
teachers 
xrlthoat 

expe- 
daooe. 

Teachers 
with  ex- 
perience 
in  new 
imttion 

Per  cent 
of  new 
teachers 
vvithout 
expe- 
rioooe. 

Per  cant 
of  teach- 
ers with 
expe- 
rience 
in  saw 
posiUon.' 

1 

38 

5 

28 

13 

74 

2:..:::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::: 

3 

40 

1 

26 

3 

66 

4 

6 

60 
60 
110 

7 

4 

14 

18 
21 
40 

12 

7 

22 

30 

6 

35 

7 

15 

8 

9 

W. 

58 
24 
28 

6 
62 
12 

88 
4 
16 

6 

1 
1 
2 
8 
3 
2 
1 
6 

10 

8 
6 

4 
14 

9 

4 
4 
33 
15 
25 
2 
25 
37 

14 

11 

33 

12 

21 

13 

67 

14 

27 

16. 

16 

11 

1 
10 

13 

17 

25 

18. 

63 

Total 

606 

71 

197 

12 

33 

The  variation  among  the  different  counties  is  quite  maiiced,  as  indicated  in  the , 
table,  since  the  range  in  per  cent  of  new  teachers  without  experience  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools  extends  from  17  in  county  11  to  66  in  county  7,  and  in  the  case  of 
experienced  teachers  in  a  new  position  from  14  in  county  15  to  54  per  cent  in  county  8. 
In  the  two- teacher  schools  the  variation  in  per  cents  is  practically  as  pronounced, 
namely,  2  in  county  16  to  37  in  county  18  in  the  c&se  of  the  new  teachers  without 
experience,  and  13  in  county  16  to  67  in  county  13  of  the  teachers  with  experience  in 
a  new  position.  While  some  of  these  counties  show  some  extreme  per  cents,  the  laige 
proportion  center  about  the  average  per  cents  for  the  combined  group  found  at  the 
foot  of  each  column,  respectively,  of  Table  43. 
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If  the  percentages  as  found  in  these  18  typical  counties  hold  true  for  the  State  as  a 
whole,  it  would  mean  that  among  the  10,038  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools, 
approximately— 

3,000,  or  30  per  cent,  are  new  teachers  without  previous  experience; 
3,700,  or  37  per  cent,  are  experienced  teachers  in  a  new  position; 
3,300,  or  33  per  cent,  are  teachers  in  the  oame  position  as  last  year. 


10,000,  total. 

In  comparing  the  per  cent  of  new  teachers  in  Pennsylvania  this  year  with  the  avail- 
able data  from  other  States,  it  appean  that  in  Alabama  in  191S  there  were  ^'17.6  per- 
cent rural  and  village  teachers  in  their  first  year,"  **  in  South  Dakota  "31.2  per  cent 
ci  the  rural  teachera  are  teaching  their  first  school,"  ^  in  Viiginia  in  1918-19  "35.9 
per  cent  white  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  had  no  experience,'*  "  and  in  New 
York  "17  per  cent  of  the  teadiere  were  on  their  first  year's  experience  in  1918-19."  • 

According  to  an  unpubliehed  investigation  made  by  the  bureau  of  certification  and 
tndning  of  teachers  in  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  this  number  of 
3,00#  new  teachers  without  any  previous  experience  in  one-teacher  schools  is  approxi- 
mately one-haK  of  the  entire  number  of  the  new  teadiers  under  county  supervision.** 
The  figures  as  shown  by  the  report  are  6,162  "new  teachers."  However,  as  eight 
of  the  counties  of  the  State  are  not  included  in  the  report,  if  the  same  percentage  of 
new  teachers  should  obtain  in  these  missing  counties,  it  would  mean  that  f<^  this  year, 
1919^0,  there  are  according  to  this  State  report  approximately  6,200  "  new  teachers  " 
among  the  entire  number  of  23,807  teachers  under  county  supervision.  This  number 
of  new  teadierB  is  consideraUy  higher  than  the  numbcnr  of  new  teachers  in  1917-18 
given  in  the  annual  report  issued  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
in  1918,  in  which  it  is  reported  that  4,044  teachers  under  county  supervision  had  no 
previous  experience." 

According  to  a  study  made  in  Pennsylvania  in  1917  there  were  4,697  new  teachers 
needed  in  the  schools  under  county  supervision*  of  whom  2,876  were  needed  in  the 
rural  schools.** 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  is  evident  that  the  demand  for  new  teachers  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  past  few  years..  When  it  is  considered  that  approximately 
1,850  iirospective  teachers  were  graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  normal  schools 
in  1919,  of  whom,  according  to  the  normal  school  prindpajs,**  approximately  15  per 
cent,  or  275,  entered  one-teacher  rural  schools  to  meet  the  demand  for  approximately 
3,000  new  teachers  alone,  not  to  mention  the  6,000  needed  in  all  schools  under 
county  supervision,  some  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  great  teacher  emergency  in 
Pennsylvania.  Many  additional  training  facilities,  as  well  as  the  enlarged  use  of 
these  now  in  existence,  must  be  provided  or  the  schools,  ii  they  are  to  be  continued, 
will  be  filled  neoesHurily  with  an  inadequate  and  pooxly  tcained  teaching  forte  tkrough 
lowered  standards  of  admission. 

i>  An  Bdooatioiial  Stndy  of  Atebama.    IT.  8.  Bn.  of  Bdnc,  Bol.,  1S19,  No.  41,  p.  9#. 
t  EdDC.  Sjslem  of  8.  Dak.    tJ.  8.  Bn.  of  Ethtc.  Bol.,  1918,  No.  81,  p.  219. 
»  Va.  Pub.  Soh.  Bmrcy,  p.  333. 

•  Engelbardt.    The  Teaching  Profession  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

u  Unpublished  report  of  the  Teacher  Shortage  by  the  Bureau  of  Cer^cation  and  Training  of  Teachers, 
Dept.  of  Pub.  Instruction  for  Pennsylvania. 
i<  Bep.  State  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  1918,  p.  611. 
»  Harbold,  P.  M.    Proc.  Principals  of  Pa.  State  Normal  Schools,  1917,  p.  24. 
^  BepUea  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  State  normal-school  principals  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Chapter  VII. 
SALARIES. 


The  salariee  received  by  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  Pennsylvania  vary 
greatly,  both  in  respect  to  those  paid  to  teachers  in  schools  other  than  one-teacher 
schools  of  the  same  county  and  in  respect  to  those  paid  teachers  in  the  same  type  of 
schools  but  in  different  counties.  In  addition  to  the  data  on  salariee  secured  directly 
from  the  teachers  of  the  18  counties  covered  by  the  questionnaire  for  the  year  1917-18, 
information  was  obtained  from  15  county  superintendents  regarding  the  salaries  paid 
to  all  the  teachers  under  their  supervision  in  1918-19.  These  facts  have  been  worked 
up  in  the  following  tables  and  diagrams.  The  data  taken  from  the  official  directoriefl 
comprising  the  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  of  the  respectivB 
counties  for  the  school  yeiar  1918-19  are  complete  and  accurate,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
made  up  from  the  annual  reports  submitted  to  the  county  superintendents  by  the 
secretaries  of  the  school  boards  of  the  various  school  districts.  In  each  case  the  aalaiy 
is  the  total  amount  received  by  the  teacher  during  the  school  year,  irrespective  of  the 
length  of  texm,  which,  in  Pennsylvania,  varies  from  7  to  10  months.* 

ONE-TEACHER   SCHOOLS   IN   TOWNSHIPS. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  the  15  coimties  repre- 
sented by  2,368  cases,  as  shown  in  Table  44,  division  A,  range  from  $315  to  $800,  a 
difference  of  $485  between  the  amounts  paid  the  lowest  and  highest  salaried  teachers. 

The  median  salary  of  this  group  is  $411,  which  means  that  1,184  teachers,  or  half 
the  number,  receive  Ices  than  this  amount  for  the  school  year.  Interpreting  this 
salary  by  months,  it  represents  an  amount  equal  either  to  $54  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  school  year  for  townships  of  7.6  months  (Table  46),'  or  to  $34.25  on  the  basis 
of  the  calendar  year.  The  middle  50  per  cent  receive  a  salary  ranging  from  $383 
to  $478,  with  a  quartile  deviation  of  $47.50,  which  fact  indicates  a  close  grouping  of  the 
salaries  about  the  mid-point. 

1  Since  these  data  on  salaries  were  gathered  and  tabulated  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  in  Jane,  1919^ 
passed  what  is  known  as  the  "  Woodruff  salary  bill."  Through  this  measure  the  salaries  of  all  taachen 
who  received  less  than  1100  per  school  month  were  increased  25  per  cent  In  1019-20,  those  receiving  $100  and 
not  more  than  1150  were  increased  20  per  cent,  etc.  Since  this  law  was  interpreted  to  affect  the  t*f>^«"g 
position,  and  since  practically  all  the  teachers  in  the  rural  schools  received  less  than  $100  per  month  in 
19ia-19,  as  will  be  shown  in  this  study,  for  practical  purposes  it  is  therefore  safe  to  add  25  per  cent  to  the 
amount  of  salary  herein  set  forth,  to  determine  the  salaries  paid  during  the  current  school  year  1919-20. 
Pa.  Sch.  Law,  and  app.,  1919,  Art.  XII,  sec.  1210. 
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SALARIES.  68 

Now,  taming  from  the  study  of  the  group  of  counties  as  a  whole,  wide  differences  in 
salaries  paid  in  the  individual  counties  are  noticeable.  The  median  salaries  of  8 
different  counties  are  lower  than  the  group  median,  $411;  coifnty  3,  with  a  median  of 
1378,  falls  as  far  as  $33  below  that  of  the  entire  group.  Its  range  extends  from  $315  to 
$485,  this  latter  amount  being  only  $7  higher  than  the  third  quartile  (the  75  per  cent 
point)  for  the  entire  group.  County  13,  while  having  the  same  low  range  as  county  3, 
$315-$485,  has,  however,  a  better  distribution  in  salaries,  evidenced  by  its  median 
Mling  on  a  higher  point  on  the  scale,  namely,  $385. 

In  contrast  with  these  counties  ranking  low  in  salaries  as  compared  with  the  stand- 
ards for  the  group  as  a  whole,  is  county  10,  which  has  a  median  salary  of  $500.  The 
salaries  of  one-half  the  teachers  of  this  county  are  greater  by  $22,  or  more  than  the 
amount  representing  the  75  per  centile,  $478,  of  the  composite  group.  County  6 
likewise  has  a  median  salary  of  $500,  which  is  $122  higher  than  the  mid-point  of  coimty 

ONE-TEACHER  RURAL  SCHOOLS— TOWNSHIPS. 

TWO  AND  MORE  THAN  TWO  TEACHER  SCHOOLS— TOWNSHIPS 

619   V////////////////////////A  . 

RURAL  SCHOOLS— COMPINED. 

BOROUGH  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

BURAL  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS-TOWNSHIPS. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS— BOROUGHS. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS,  ENTIRE  STATE  (Including 
citifis).< 
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DuOBAM  6.— Distribution  of  median  salaries  of  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  in  1918-19  in  the 
different  types  of  schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

3,  $378,  the  loweet  with  respect  to  salary  of  all  the  counties  reporting,  and  $89  higher 
than  the  median  salary  for  the  entire  group,  thus  indicating  an  astonishingly  wide 
range  in  median  salaries. 

SCHOOLS  OF  TWO  AND  MORE  THAN  TWO  TEACHERS  IN  TOWNSHIPS. 

In  order  to  show  the  true  situation  concerning  the  salaries  paid  teachers  in  the 
one-teacher  schools  in  the  open  country,  and  to  underetand  more  thoroughly  the  causes 
for  these  existing  conditions,  it  seems  advisable  to  look  into  the  salary  situation  in 
the  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers  in  townships.  Table  44,  Division  B, 
indicates  the  salaries  of  the  933  teachers  in  these  schools  in  the  same  15  counties 
used  in  the  previous  division.  The  median  salary  for  these  teachers  is  $519;  the  range 
extends  from  $315  to  $1,300;  the  middle  50  per  cent  from  $460  to  $630,  with  a  quar- 
tile deviation  of  $85,  which  is  almost  twice  as  great  as  the  deviation  in  salaries  of 
teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools,  thus  indicating  a  much  wider  distribution  of 
salaries  about  the  point  of  central  tendency.  In  comparing  the  median  salaries  of 
the  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools,  Division  A,  with  the  median  salaries  of  those 

•Statiftlos  of  SUte  School  Systems.  1917-18,  Bonner  H.  R.,  U.  S.  Bo.  of  Ed.,  BoL  1920,  No.  11,  P.  42. 
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in  two  and  more  than  two-teacher  schools,  Division  B,  of  the  same  individual  counties, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  extent  of  difference  in  salaries  in  the  two  types  of  schoolfl 
is  moBt  pnmounced,  ranging  fn^n  $311  in  county  12  to  $14  in  county  3.  The  average 
difference  for  the  entire  group  of  15  counties  is  $91. 

It  should  be  especially  emphasized  that  the  median  salary,  which  for  practical 
purposes  is  approximately  the  same  as  the  arithmetical  average,  is,  in  the  case  of 
the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers,  $108  higher  than  that 
of  the  one-teacher  schools  in  the  same  townships  of  the  respective  counties.  Such 
conditions  exist  in  spite  of  the  ^t  that  these  two  types  of  schools  are  frequently 
found  in  townships  controlled  by  the  same  board  of  directors,  in  whose  hands  lies 
the  power  of  determining  the  amount  of  salary  paid  the  teachers.  Upon  investi- 
gating some  of  the  individual  school  districts  in  these  counties,  the  writer  finds  that 
in  the  same  townships  teachers  in  the  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers  are 
receiving  as  high  as  $20  more  monthly  salary  than  teachers  with  practically  the  same 
qualifications  and  in  many  cases  an  equal  amount  of  experience  in  the  one-teacher 
Bchpols.  In  other  words,  teachers  are  frequently  transferred  by  the  school  boards 
from  a  one-teacher  school  to  a  more  centralized-  village  school  of  two  or  more  than 
two  teacheis  in  the  same  district,  not  only  being  paid  a  laiiger  salary,  but  in  many 
cases  given  a  janitor  besides.  These  facts  may  help  to  explain  the  difficulties  that 
county  superintendents  have  to  face  in  stabilizing  their  teaching  force,  and  that 
school  boards  in  their  shortsightedness  bring  upon  themselves  in  seciuing  teachers 
to  fill  the  vacancies  in  these  one-teacher  schools. 

The  grand  total  distribution  of  the  salaries  paid  the  3,301  teachers,  including  all 
schools  of  the  townships  for  the  15  counties  combined,  will  be  found  in  Division  C, 
Table  44.  The  median  salary  for  this  combined  group  of  township  elementary 
teachers  is  $449,  and  the  first  and  third  quartiles,  $393  and  $508,  respectively,  with 
a  quartile  deviation  of  $57. 

BOROUGH    ELEMENTARY   SCHOOLS. 

The  data  relating  to  salaries  in  boroughs  help  to  throw  further  light  on  the  salary 
situation  of  the  one-teacher  schools.  The  median  salary  of  the  1,205  borough  elemen- 
tary teachers  as  found  in  Table  45  is  $588.  At  a  glance  one  may  see  that  this  amount 
is  $139  higher  than  the  median  salary  ($449)  paid  to  the  teachers  in  the  combined 
group  of  schools  in  townships  in  the  same  counties,  and  $177  higher  th«n  the  median 
salary  ($411)  paid  to  teachers  in  the  one- teacher  schools  in  the  open  country. 
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LENGTH  OF  SCHOOL  TERM  IN  TOWNSHIPS  AND  BOROUGHS. 

The  length  of  the  school  term  Ib  undoabtedly  a  determining  factor  in  explaining  the 
marked  variationfl  in  teachers '  salaries  provalent  in  the  counties  throughout  the  State. 
Table  46,  Divisions  A  and  B,  indicate  in  months  the  length  of  sdiool  terms  in  town- 
ships and  boroughs  of  the  15  counties  previously  discussed  in  this  chapter  according 
to  the  1918  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Pennaylvania.** 
There  are  629  school  districts  in  these  15  counties,  of  which  403,  or  64  per  cent,  are 
townships  and  the  remaining  226,  or  36  per  cent,  are  boroughs.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  average  length  of  term  in  townships  is  7.6  months,  while  that  in  the  boroughs 
is  8.6.  Fifty-eight  per  cent,  or  over  half,  of  the  townships  have  a  school  term  of 
7  months,  the  minimum  requirement  by  law,  while  only  11  per  cent  of  the  boroughs 
limit  their  terms  to  this  minimum  standard.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  almost  the  reverse  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  9  months'  term,  namely,  53  per 
cent  in  boroughs,  and  14  per  cent  in  townships.  In  the  case  of  the  8  months'  term, 
townships  and  boroughs  show  no  appreciable  difference. 

Table  46. — Length  of  school  terms  in  months  in  totvnskips  and  boroughs  of  16  cotmtiu 

in  1918. 


DIVISION  A- 

TPWNSHIPS.I 

» 

Months. 

Counties. 

Total. 

Per 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

cent. 

7 

27 

1 

22 
9 

28 
8 
1 

3 
11 
17 

8 

3 

5 
33 
17 

16 
4 
2 

17 
3 
2 

2 
5 

9 
4 

3 

8 
12 
14 

7 

13 
4 
3 

1 

21 

13 
6 

35 

1 

232 

104 

50 

8 

5S 

8 

as 

0 

14 

10 

2 

Total 

28 

41 

37 

31 

6 

55 

22 

22 

7 

16 

41 

21 

21 

19 

36 

403 

100 

DIVISION  B.— BOEOUOHS.' 


Months. 

Counties. 

TotaL 

Per 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

cent. 

7 

2 
8 
6 

3 
5 
14 
2 

7 
4 
9 

1 
6 
4 

2 

4 
12 

2 

1 
9 

3 

4 
2 

'*6* 

4 

22 
10 

24 
62 
120 
20 

11 

8 

1 

16 
5 

1 
1 

5 
11 

1 

.... 

1 
6 
3 

9 

27 

0 

53 

10 

0 

Total 

16 

24 

20 

22 

2 

17 

11 

18 

1 

10 

23 

12 

0 

5 

36 

226 

100 

1  Arithmetical  average  of  terms,  7.6  months. 

*  Arithmetical  average  of  terms,  8.6  months. 

When  the  practice  in  individual  counties  is  considered,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  very 
great  variation  in  the  length  of  school  terms  among  the  townships  and  boroughs.  In 
counties  1  and  13  all  the  townships  have  a  7  months*  term,  with  the  exception  of  one 
township  found  in  county  1,  while  20  out  of  25  boroughs  in  these  same  counties  have 
8  or  9  months'  terms,  which  facts  show  that  the  townships,  with  98  per  cent  main- 
taining a  7  months'  minimum  term,  in  comparison  with  the  boroughs  are  being  very 
much  handicapped  educationally  by  their  shorter  school  terms.  On  the  other  himd, 
counties  6  and  11  have  76  out  of  96  township  districts  with  8  or  9  months'  terms,  with 
county  11  having  as  many  as  7  townships  maintaining  a  school  term  of  10  months. 

*  Rep.  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction,  1018,  pp.  373-601. 
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The  practice  in  these  townahipe,  in  comparison  with  the  bOTOughs  of  the  same  coun- 
ties, shows  that  the  length  of  school  term  is  relatively  the  same.  This  practice  is  a 
commendable  feature  in  the  management  of  the  schools  on  the  part  of  the  school 
boards  of  these  townships,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  educational  opportunity  equal  to 
that  offered  in  the  boroughs. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  will  now  be  seen  what  bearing  the  variation  in  the  average 
length  of  school  term  has  on  the  salary  paid  the  teachers  in  the  different  types  of 
schools.  By  considering  the  average  school  term  for  townships  as  7.6  months,  and 
the  yearly  salary  as  either  $411,  the  median  salary  for  the  teachers  in  one-teaoher 
schoola (Table  44,  Di^ision  A),  or  $519,  the  median  salary  for  the  teachers  in  the  school 


135  ■■■■■■■  Oiie>teacher  schools.* 
9423  eZS2^^Z^22ZB  State  as  a  whole.» 


till  ■■■■^■IJ^H  One-teacher  schools.* 
S510  ■■■■■SBBSBBBHH  Two-teacher  schoob.* 
$702  m?ijj?i»?^jMjjJviJiiJ?i^iJ?>^JJMmi7^  State  as  a  wh<^.« 


$M5  HHI^HHHiHHi  One-Macher  schools.* 

$5d2  ui»jj^wM;2MM^M/J2/M»/Aiixm  State  as  a  whole.' 

$500  ■■i^HHHIHIHHi  One-teacher  schools.* 

1600  fc^^k^^^\^k^k^^k^k^^^^^  Two-teacher  schools. 

9076  ■«aw^>«^^v^^>y>v^>v^A^^^^  8tateasawhole.T 


9885  fii^7^^/////^Z:^»:^7i7////M  U.S.  as  a  whole.' 

DuoKAM  6.~lf edian  teachers'  salaries  in  Pennsytrania  in  one-teacher  schools,  in  two-teacher  schools, 
and  in  theStateas  a  whole  in  1018-19,  compared  with  a  typical  Eastern,  Soathem,  and  Western  SUte 
and  United  States. 

of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers  (Table  44,  Division  B),  it  will  be  found  that  the 
average  monthly  salary  is,  in  the  first  case,  $54,  and  in  the  second,  $68.  Taking  the 
median  salary  as  $449  for  the  entire  group  of  teachers  in  townships  (Table  44,  Division 
C),  and  di\dding  by  7.6,  the  average  number  of  months  in  the  school  term,  it  shows  a 
monthly  salary  of  $59.  However,  if  we  consider  8.6  months  the  average  length  of 
term  for  boroughs,  and  the  median  borough  salary  as  $588  (Table  45),  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  average  monthly  salary  is  $68. 

The  above  facts  show  that  the  average  monthly  salary  in  boroughs  is  $9  higher 
than  the  average  salary  received  by  the  combined  group  of  elementary  teachers  in 
townships.  The  average  monthly  salary  for  the  teachers  in  schools  of  two  and  more 
than  two  teachers  in  townships  is  $68,  exactly  the  same  as  the  average  monthly  salary 
for  the  b<»rough8,  which  means  that  the  higher  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  boroughs, 
as  compared  with  the  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers  in  the  townships,  are 
due  apparently  to  the  longer  sciiool  term  rather  than  the  larger  monthly  salary. 

6  Va.  Pub.  Sch.  Survey,  pp.  14?,  337. 

•  See  p.  62. 

'Bonner,  H.  R.    Statistics  of  State  Sch.  Systems,  1917-18.  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Edoc.,  BoL  1920,  No.  11,  p.  114. 

•The  Rural  Teacher  of  Nebraska.    U.  B.  Bu.  of  Ednc,  Bui.  1919,  No.  20,  p  53. 

•Engethardt,  F.    The  Teaching  Profession  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
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However,  the  significmnt  tact  in  all  of  this  ia  that  the  teadiers  in  one-teacher  nnal 
schooki  in  these  15  counties  receive  on  an  average  $14  per  school  month  less  than  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers  in  the  same  towneliipB,  have 
the  same  length  of  school  term,  and  are  controlled  by  the  same  boards  ol  education. 
There  seems  to  be  no  logical  reason  why  teachers  of  practically  the  same  tnoning  and 
experi^ice  in  one-teachar  rural  schools  should  receive  less  salary  than  those  in  sdiools 
of  two  or  more  than  two  teachers,  and  sbice  the  facts  show  that  this  <£l£ference  does 
exist  to  such  an  extent  as  to  average  $14  per  month,  not  to  mentiipn  the  extreme 
difTerencee  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  range,  it  certainly  does  give  a  tremendous 
argument  in  favor  of  an  extra  State  ''bonus' '  to  these  teaches.  This  pdndple  was 
recognized  in  the  recent  Woodruff  salary  bill  pro\'iding  an  extra  State  bonus  of  $5 
per  month  to  rural  teachers,  but  we  can  not  see  any  reason  why  this  small  amount 
should  be  considered  at  all  adequate  to  meet  the  situation  in  Pennsylvania,  provided 
the  bonus  scheme  is  decided  upon  as  the  best  plan  to  solve  this,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  phases  of  the  rural  school  problem. 

The  e\idence  so  far  cited  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  main 
^tors  in  explaining  variations  in  annual  salary  in  counties  is  the  difference  in  length 
of  school  terms  in  townships  and  boroughs .  From  this  pronounced  difference  between 
townships  and  borough,  and  from  the  added  fact  that  schocd  boards  in  these  town- 
ships and  boroughs  usually  pay  only  the  minimum  salanes,  teftchers  would  naturally  be 
drawn,  on  economic  groimds  alone,  if  en  no  other,  from  the  rural  one-teacher  schools 
to  the  schools  of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers  in  townships  paying  higher  salaries, 
and  of  course  to  borough  elementary  schools  with  the  longer  school  terms. 

It  is  also  a  noteworthy  fact  that  many  borough  have  a  small  number  of  teachers, 
consisting  in  some  of  the  counties  of  1,  2,  and  3  teachers,  and  in  two  of  the  counties 
listed  in  Table  46  the  boroughs  have  an  average  of  4  teachers  for  the  entire  county. 
Certainly  a  situation,  for  example,  in  which  9  teachers  in  a  township  receive  a  min- 
imum salary  of  $45  or  $50  per  month  for  a  7  months'  teem,  ^^i  in  the  same  town- 
ship th^re  is  located  a  small  borou^  ol  1,  2,  or  3  teachers  recdving  a  minimum  salarjr 
of  $55  or  $60  with  an  8  months'  term,  to  say  the  least  is  not  conducive  to  the  main- 
taining of  a  stable  teaching  force  or  the  improving  of  the  status  of  the  teacher  in  the 
one-teacher  schools  of  such  a  township. 

One  mig^t  well  ask  the  question  whether  some  form  of  county  local  unit  of  more 
centralized  school  control  would  not  help  to  solve  these  {»x)blem8  directly  affecting 
the  rural  teachers,  in  which  the  county  superintendent  and  county  board  of  educa- 
tion would  have  more  power  in  maintaining  more  imiform  salary  schedules  and  a 
more  equitable  school  term. 

SALARY  IN   RELATION   TO   CERTIFICATES. 

Since  it  was  shown  in  the  previous  chapter  that  the  types  of  certificates  hM  gen- 
erally by  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  in  Pennsylvania  are  prorisiooal, 
professiona],  permanent,  and  State  normal  certificates  or  dipkmas,  we  shall  now  see 
how  salaries  in  1918,  as  reported  throu^  the  questionnaires,  are  distzibuted  on  this 
basis.  In  the  accompanying  Table  47,  the  salaries  of  1,383  teachers  from  18  countieB 
of  the  State  are  distributed  according  to  the  type  of  certificates  held.  Of  this  total 
number  reporting,  47  per  cent  hold  provisional  certificates,  22  per  cent  professional, 
13  per  cent  permanent,  and  18  per  cent  State  normal  certificates  or  diplomas,  which 
percentages  correspond  quite  closely  with  the  percentages  of  certificates  held  by  the 
teachers  in  28  counties  of  the  State  as  reported  in  Qiapttf  V. 
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Table  47. — Salanes  paid  to  Uatker*  in  (me-teacker  ichoola  according  to  ceriificaiu  held. 


Certificstes. 

$300- 

$334 

$325- 
$349 

$350- 
$374 

$375- 
$399 

$400- 

$424 

$425- 
^449 

$460- 
$474 

$475- 
$499 

Provisional 

354 

10 

80 

50 
182 

79 
38 
113 

85 

30 
42 
fi 
30 

IS 
9 
8 

10 

14 

Professional 

24 

Permanent * . .  -      

31 

Normal  certificates  and  diplo 
Total 

mas 

36 

42 

354 

10 

80 

24S 

315 

117 

54 

111 

Certifieates. 

$524 

$255- 

$510 

$650- 
$674 

$576- 

$509 

$000- 
$640 

$850- 

$700 

Total. 

Per 

cent. 

Kedian 

salaries. 

2 
3 

8 

6 

1 

13 
13 

11 

1 
5 
5 

9 

648 

299 
189 

247 

47 
22 
13 

18 

$323 

Profess  ionaL 

2 

1 

5 

1 

3 

3 

i 

1 

398 

421 

Normal  oertifioates  and  di- 
plomas  

427 

TotaL 

19 

38 

20 

8 

7 

2 

1,383 

100 

400 

By  studying  this  table  one  can  see  that  over  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  holding 
proviflkmal  certificates  receive  a  salary  of  $315,  the  minimum  legal  salary  for  a  seven- 
months*  school  term  in  1918.'^  The  second  largest  number  in  the  group  holding  pro- 
visional certificates  receive  a  salary  of  $360,  which  amount  is  the  minimum  monthly 
salary  of  $45  required  by  law,  for  an  ,8  months'  term.  Practically  75  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  teachers  who  reported  holding  provisional  certificates  receive  a  minimum 
salary  of  $45  per  month  for  a  7  or  8  months'  school  term. 

In  the  case  of  teachers  holding  professional  and  permanent  c^tificates,  more  than 
half  the  number  receive  $385  and  $420,  respectively — again  the  minimum  monthly 
siUarieB  of  $55  and  $60  required  by  law  iox  tJieee  types  of  certificates  in  1918  for  a  7 
months'  term."  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  second  largeeiit  number  of  teachers  in 
each  of  these  groups  receive  the  minimum  salaries  for  an  8  months'  term,  $440  and 
$480,  respectively,  The  quartile  deviation  of  both  groups  holding  professional  and 
permanent  certificates  is  very  small,  indicating  a  close  distribution  about  the  medians 
which  are  the  legal  minimum  salaries. 

The  range  of  salaries  for  teachers  holding  normalnschool  certificates  or  diplomas  is 
very  much  greater  than  for  those  holding  provisional,  professional,  and  permanent 
certificates,  namely,  $385  to  $700;  however,  the  median  salary  for  this  group  is  only 
$427,  just  $6  more  than  the  median  salary  for  the  teachers  holding  permanent  certifi- 
cates, and  $29  higher  than  the  median  for  those  holding  professional  certificates. 
This  can  probably  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  the  minimum  salary  by  law  in  1918 
for  a  nOTmal-school  graduate  with  less  than  two  years'  experience  was  $55,  the  same 
as  that  paid  to  a  teacher  holding  a  professional  certificate,  and  $60  for  a  normal-school 
graduate  of  two  or  more  years'  experience,  the  same  amount  received  by  a  teacher 
holding  a  permanent  certificate  .*'  Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  holding  normal  certificates  and  diplomas  receive  the  minimum  salary  of  $385 
and  $420  for  a  seven  months'  term,  and  that  30  per  cent  of  the  group  receive  $440  and 
$480,  the  minimum  salary,  for  an  eight  m<mths'  term. 

The  above  facts  clearly  show  that,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  four  types  of  certificates, 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  receive  minimum 
salaries  for  a  seven  months'  term,  and  that  approximately  80  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers 
reporting  receive  the  minimum  amount  required  by  law.  either  for  a  seven  or  an  eight 
months'  term.  One  would  naturally  expect  that  a  great  many  teachers  holding  the 
lower  class  of  certificates  requiring  practically  no  professional  training  would  receive 
the  minimum  salary,  but  to  discover  that  as  many  as  78  per  cent  of  the  teachers  pro- 
fessionally trained,  holding  State  normal  certificates  or  diplomas,  are  receiving  the 
minimum  monthly  salary  of  $55  or  $60  is  startling  evidence  against  the  unfortunate 


M  Pa.  Sdil.  Laws,  and  app.,  1919,  Art.  xn,  aec.  1210,  part  4. 
»  BdL  Laws  of  Pa.,  1017,  AxU  XII.  mc.  1210. 
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pratuett  «d  Kibool  bosrls  in  their  DOprecognitioii  of  ptnifiooml  tnimng  by  tfim  per- 
mm^m.p.  m  pt^yint;  these  teacfaera  only  the  minim  am  amoont  leqinicd  by  Isw.  These 
£»;tf  akoe  gbov  that  the  minim  unMlmry  Uw  ifl  probably  the  moat  potent  iMrtor  im 
40'Ufrwnsaot^  wtd^riem  in  the  rural  distrieta. 

Tb^  aauM;  facta  and  tendencies  prevalent  among  the  combined  gnmp  d  countiea 
wfatdii  ve  have  just  diacnmed  are  probably  even  better  illaBtiated  in  the  accompanying 
Ta^.k  4%.  thowinf;  how  aalariea  are  diatribated  according  to  certificates  in  four  tsrpicml 
coontie*.  It  is  not  the  porpoee  ol  the  writer  to  analyze  the  aalaries  paid  tfacbers  in 
tiKae  cottntiefl  and  the  canaea  lor  the  same,  bat  merely  to  indicate,  by  using  the  four 
typical  coanties,  the  wide  variations  that  exist  in  the  number  and  kinds  of  certificates 
held  by  the  teachers,  together  with  their  accompanying  salaries.  In  coanties  1  and  2 
a  large  majority  of  the  townships  have  a  minim  am  school  term  of  se\'en  months,  while 
in  counti'^  3  and  4  nlore  than  one-half  have  eij^t  and  nine  months'  terms  'Table  46). 
The  same  general  practice  of  pa>dng  the  minimum  salary  required  by  law.  previously 
riiown  as  prevailing  among  the  counties  as  a  whole,  is  e\'en  more  apparent  in  each  of 
these  individual  counties. 

Table  48. — Salaries  paid  to  teaehen  in  ont4eaeher  MthooU  according  to  certificaUM  held 

(Four  tyrnal  coaiitica.) 
COUNTY  1. 


Certliicat«.          ;$324.,$3«. 

$350- 
$374. 

$375-'$40O- 
$300.  $421. 

$425- 
$440. 

$150--$475- 
$474.>409. 

$524. 

$525- $550- $575- J600- $82S- 
$510..  $574.  $S09.|$fi2L  $649. 

To- 
taL 

ProTi^irmal  .                 *    47       . 

2 

3 

•  1 

1 

5S 

Profeuional 

28        2 

...'    16 

; 

28 

p6miAneiit 

1 

16 

NoniiAl  certificate  or  ,         i        | 
diploma 

Total 47   2 

3  1      6 

1      

( 

1 

10 

32  ,    24 

1    1 

; 1 

.« 

1 

1 

1        I 

COUNTY  2. 

provisional . . 

36 

10 

3  1 

.   ...1          1 

4f 

ProfMsional 

30        6 
'    19 

"*'i' 

1 

..... 

1 

38 

Permanent 

'*"  *'i'"  " 

21 

Normal  certificate  or 
diploma 

31      5 
36  1    30 

1    1 

g 



36  i 

10 

1   ;       1 

1 

.1.1. 

Total 

1 

116 

( 

1 1 

COUNTY  3. 

Provisional 

30 

2 

12 

5 
20 

9 
10 

7 

6 

1 
2 
5 

4 

I 
3 

4 

1 
9 

1 
3 
2 

2 

8 

1 

1 

4 

! 

62 

Profedvlonal 

2 

1 
3 

1 

40 

Permanent 

1 

1 
2 

21 

Normal  certificate  or 
diploma 

6 

22 

Total 

30 

2 

12 

31  1    32  1     12 

145 

1 

COUNTY  4. 

Provisional 

1 

2 

10 

4 

2 

10 
8 

1 

3 
6 
0 

32 

2 

"3* 

5 

*  35 

Profesilonal 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 
2 

17 

Permanent 



1 

15 

Normal  certificate  or 
diploma 

, 

13 

6 

67 

—  ■ 

Total 

2 

10 

.   5 

2 

31 

7 

50 

7 

5 

10 

3 

1 

134 

Teaohere  from  one -teacher  rural  schools  with  higher  certificates  migrate  to  schools 
of  two  and  more  than  two  teachers  in  townships,  and  to  borough  elementary  schools  to 
get  inoreasc'd  salaries,  causing  vacancies  in  the  rural  schools  which  must  be  filled  by 
county  BUfH-rlntendrnts  issuing  temporary  provisional  certificates  to  a  constantly 
changing  corjwj  of  now  inexperienced  teachers.  There  are,  of  course,  some  rural  school 
districts  which  provide  for  a  longer  school  term  or  fix  their  salary  schedule  so  that  they 
can  attract  tt^achers  with  better  academic  and  professional  training;  but  these,  as  the 
facts  indieat<s  are  very  much  in  the  minority. 

It  might  1)0  in  onior  to  note  hor«»  that  in  the  questionnaire  sent  out  to  the  teachers, 
they  were  asked  to  state  the  salary  that  they  had  received  the  previous  year,  as  well  aa 
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the  present  atlaiy.  In  tabulating  these  results  it  appeared  that,  whenever  salaries 
ireve  increased,  it  was  generally  due  to  the  minimum-salary  law  which  went  into  effect 
in  1918,  and  the  amount  of  increase  was  usually  the  minimiun  $5  or  $10  per  month 
increase  required  by  law,  depending  on  the  type  of  certificate  held. 

BASES  ON  WHICH   SCHOOL  BOARDS   RAISE   SALARIES. 

The  factors  and  conditions  whidi  are  taken  into  account  by  school  boards  as  bases  in 
<letennining  increases  in  salary,  according  to  the  replies  given  by  the  teachers  in  the 
questionnaires,  are  listed  in  Table  49.  Upon  tabulating  these  different  answers  and 
omitting  "no  basis,"  fourth  on  the  list,  it  is  found  that  there  are  67  different  bases 
named. 


Table  49. — Bases  on  which  school  hoards  increase  salaries  as  given  by  the  teachers- 
rfwrtnlmtton,  followed  by  8  typical  counties. 


-Total 


Bases  tar  incr«Med  saUriei. 


MiniTiiiun  salary  law.,  y 

Sffideiicy 

Experience 

No  Wis. ....- 

Certificate 

Lefi^alature  (when  State  raises  It) 

Taxation ^ 

Do  not  know 

E  xperience  and  certificate 

WbencompeUed .* — 

Efficiency  and  oortlflcate 

Professional  training 

Bxpertoneeaodefficienoy 

Salaries  are  not  raised 

tSpermontb 

Amount  of  work  done 

Change  of  school 

Education 

State  appropriation 

f25ayear .-•.; 

High  eost  of  living— oloUiing 

fl  per  month  each  year  after  fifth 

Protest  of  toadiers, 

Scarcity  of  teachers 

135  every  two  years. 

After  2  years »  per  month. 

First  year  experience,  later  law 

Limit 

Number  of  pupUs 

$a5aveartmtai66 

WarSasis 

Yeariy 

Absolute  necessity 

After  two  years 

After  visiting  five  schools 

After  2  years  $10  per  month 

After  2  years  $2S  year  until  maximnm 

Experience  (one  case  favoritism) 

To  prevent  teachers  going  to  towns 

Whim  ddirectors  (by  their  own  ideas) 

Because  I  earned  it 

Custom 

EquaUsation  of  salaries 

Extra  work..  

Bdoeatkmaadexperifmoe 

laoome 

Ifsatisfacfory,  after  first  year 

Limitl55 

Monev  in  treasury 

Numoer  of  p upils  and  ability 

Personal  persuasion 

Raised  twice  after  obtaining  professional  cer- 

fieate 

HigBulfttffd  aoalcL 

State iQgislatiu^  and  taxation 

To  secure  uid  retain  good  t<*achen 

t2.fiO  per  month  until  5  years 

Three  times  in  10  years 

Wheo  a  teadierleHU  needed 


ToUl  mnaber  (rfrepUfis. . 


Total 

18 
ooan- 

ties. 


3S7 
96 

91 
43 
40 
30 
29 
25 
19 
18 
14 
13 
12 
8 
7 


913 


68 


7» 


Typical  countiea. 


}r 


61 


168 


11 
2 
3 
2 


11 

1 


1 
"»7 
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Since  the  teachers  were  asked  in  -the  questionnaires  not  to  name  the  district  in  which 
they  taught,  there  is  no  way  of  telling  the  number  of  school  boards  that  are  rejiresented 
in  the  913  replies.  However,  since  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  in  the 
one-teaCher  schools  in  the  townships  of  the  18  counties  answered,  and  since  they 
undoubtedly  came  from  all  sections  of  the  counties,  we  are  probably  safe  in  asHuming 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  school  districts  of  each  of  the  18  counties  is  represented. 
Inasmuch  as  the  aven^  mumber  of  township  school  districts  for  these  counties  is  27, 
it  would  seem  safe  to  estimate  on  two-thirds  this  number  or  18,  thus  giving  replies 
representative  of  the  practice  of  224  different  school  boards  throughout  the  18  counties. 

The  data  in  this  table  show  that  36  per  cent  of  the  replies  gave  as  a  basis  the  "mini- 
mum salary  law, "  and  that  approximately  10  per  cent  additional  replies  include  such 
as  "legislature, "  "certificate, "  "when  State  raises  it, "  etc.,  making  a  total  of  46  per 
cent  of  the  replies  which  refer  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  minimum  salary  law. 

Analyzing  further  the  factors  and  conditions  that  school  boards  consider  in  increasing 
salaries,  one  is  surprised  to  find  that  "efficiency"  and  "experience,"  ftw^tors  which 
would  naturally  be  expected  to  receive  more  frequent  consideration,  were  each 
named  in  only  10  per  cent  of  the  replies.  A  number  of  the  bases  were  given  in  com- 
bination, such  as  "experience  and  certificate,"  "State  l^:i8latjure  and  taxation,'* 
"experience  and  efficiency, "  etc.  As  a  separation  of  these  combinations  into  their 
constituent  parts  would  be  merely  a  matter  of  opinion,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  them 
jointly  as  listed. 

Those  who  may  look  for  imique  replies  in  data  of  this  Jdnd  find  them  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  "personal  persuasion, "  "when  a  teacher  less  is  needed, "  "$1  per  month 
each  year  after  the  fifth, "  "one  case  favoritism, "  "Whim  of  directors, "  "after  visiting 
five  schools, "  etc. 

It  is  of  unusual  interest  to  observe  that  "professional  training ''  was  named  only  13 
times,  "education"  6  times,  and  the  "high  cost  of  living"  4  times.  The  latter  fact  is 
most  unusual  since  the  high  cost  of  li\'ing  has  been  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
presented  to  school  boards  for  increasing  salaries. 

Approximately  5  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  that  their  boards  have  no  oasis 
for  increasing  salaries,  and  3  per  cent  admit  fraiikly  they  "do  not  know. "  It  should 
also  ibe  remembered  that  only  65  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers  who  filled  out  the 
questionnaire  answered  the  question  which  called  for  this  information.  Might  this 
not  indicate  that  a  large  proportion  of  teachers  have  no  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  con- 
sideration their  school  boards  give  the  question  of  salaries,  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  in  their  social,  economic,  and  professional  welfare?  It  is  not  the  purpose  to 
offer  these  data  on  increasing  salaries  as  necessarily  conclusive  evidencej  but  the 
material  may  be  of  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  the  many  different  kinds  of 
reasons  given,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  helps  to  substantfate  the  previous  conclusions 
concerning  minimimi  salaries. 

The  discussion  of  this  table  thus  far  has  been  based  on  the  distribution  of  the  total 
number  of  replies  as  found  in  the  first  column  of  Table  50.  Columns  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  just 
following  the  total  column,  show  the  distribution  of  replies  in  typical  counties.  It 
will  be  obeer\'ed  that  there  is  about  the  same  ntmiber  of  diversified  answers  in  each  of 
these  counties,  and  that  the  percentages  of  the  more  numerous  replies  are  practically 
the  same.  There  are,  of  course,  some  differences,  but  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  these 
in  any  conclusive  way  because  of  the  unequal  number  and  proportion  of  replies  in 
the  separate  counties. 

SALARY   OF  MEN  AND   WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

Tables  50  and  51  show  the  salaries  paid  to  men  and  women  teachers,  respectively. 
Of  the  total  niunber  reporting,  1,369  teachers,  1,070,  or  80  per  cent,  were  women; 
and  299,  or  20  per  cent,  men,  which  is  practically  the  same  proportion  as  is  found  to 
exist  in  the  20  counties  of  the  State  (Ch.  II). »3 

The  median  salary  for  men  teachers  is  1406,  which  is  just  $6  higher  than  that  for 
women,  namely  $400,  showing  that  the  average  salaries  paid  men  and  women  teachers 
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in  the  one-teacher  nual  schools  on  the  basis  of  these  replies  is  practically  the  same. 
Hiis  is  further  emphasized  hy  the  fatct  that  both  in  the  case  of  the  men  and  women 
teachers,  the  range  in  salaries  extends  from  $315  to  $700.  However,  the  quartile 
deviation  of  the  sdaries  received  by  women  teachers  is  $58,  which  is  twice  the  quartile 
deviation  of  the  salaries  received  by  the  men,  indicating  a  much  greater  variation  and 
a  wider  distribution  about  the  mid-point  of  the  salaries  paid  women  teachers  as  com- 
pared with  those  paid  to  men  teachers.  Let  us  now  look  at  these  tables  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  reUtionship  existing  between  the  experience  of  men  and  women 
teachers  and  their  respective  salaries. 

Table  50. — Belation  of  years  of  experience  of  men  teachers  to  salaries. 


Yaw  ofezperienoe. 

T#- 

taL 

Salary. 

0 

I 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

15- 

17 

18- 
20 

21- 
23 

24- 
26 

27-30- 
29   32 

33-36- 
35  39 

40-50- 
49   50 

60 

S300-$324 

32S-  349 

21 

5 

17 

4 
1 
1 

1 

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I'm 

' 

1 

350-  374 

7 

I 

2 

4 

2 

1 

6 
2 
2 

**i 

2 

4 
7 

"'4 

7 
1 
3 
3 

2 
2 
4 

2     1 

1     5 

1 

'8 

1 

...1    2 

2i     1 

...1  14 

1 
3 
12 

..-|... 

19 

375-  399 

?     4 

11 

"7 

1 

'9 

5|    3 

1 

1 
3 

1 
5 

2 

39 

400-424 

425-  449 

1 

5 

1 
2 
3 

1 

3 

113 
0 

450-  474'  ■ """ 

1 

1 
2 
1 

1 

9 

475.  40D 

t 

(1 

3 

4--. 

3 

1 

28 

500-  524 

... 

1 

"i 

1 

6 

525-  549.    I".'.. 

1 
1 

4 

5S0-  574            ..1... 

i 

? 

575-  609.! '... 

1 

...1... 

1 

... 

3 

600-  824                1     . 

1 

i 

, 

1 

625-  649                1 

1 

.1  .. 

..  |.. 

...|»..'... 

1 

650-  674             '.'J... 

.'     - 

1 

675-  099 

1 

1 

...i... 

1 

1 

.. . 

1 

Total 

40 

15 

81 

10 

17 

17 

20 

9 

7i    8 

1 

7 

3 

21 

17 

16 

8  14j    71    7     7     7 

8 

3 

299 

Median  years  of  exx)erience,  7;  median  salary,  f406.    r- .90       P.  E.—  ±  .037. 

Table  51. — Relation  0/ years  0/ experience  0/ women  teachers  to  salaries. 


Oa 

Years  of  experience. 

To- 
tal. 

t      Salary. 

1 

0 

' 

2     3 

4 

7 

5 

1 

6 

7 

3 

8 
2 

9 

_ 

**i 

10 
1 

11 

12- 
14 

1 

15- 
17 

18- 
20 

21- 

23 

24- 
26 

29 

.30- 
32 

33- 
35 

36- 
39 

40- 
49 

50- 
59 

60 

1300-1324 

325-  349     .     ' 

•1 

53 
17 
17 
17 

15 

31 
1 
8 
20 
12 
2 
U 
16 

66 

1 

22 

17 

>? 

6 

14 
2 
6 

1 

13 

1 

... 

1 

263 

0 

350-  374 

13 
20 
11 

6 
17 

3 

5 

1 

1 

10 
1 
14 

I 

2 
15 

I 

I 
4 

1 
2 

1 

10 
9 
1 

1 
6 
3 

1 
6 

2 

"i 
1 
3 
4 

106 

375-  390 

6 

11 

"5 

2 

5 

10 

1 

1 

6 
4 

1 

**4 

1 
2 

6 

22 
2 
3 

10 

"'4 

1 
1 

3 

13 
2 
1 
1 
2 

*'i 

2 

7 

1 
3 

1 

2 
3 

1 

{ 

1 

164 

400-  424 

425-  449 

4 

6 

5 
2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

'?8 

450-  474 

40 

475-  499 

... 

2 
2 

116 

50O-  524 

26 

525-  549 

1 

42 

550-  574 

i   1 

2 

2 
2 

18 

575-  509 

2 
1 

10 

600-  624 

1 

1 

... 

... 

1 

7 

625-  649 

3... 

4 

650-  674.    .   .   . 

"    '* 

1 

... 

1 

875-  700 

-- 

1 

*"*  ""' 

-. . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

'* 

' 

^  lotal 

266  101 

152 

82 

89 

55 

49 

37 

21    27 

23;  18 

63 

23 

23i    & 

9 

12 

5I    6 

« 

6 

1 

1 

1,070 

__ 

__ 

Median  years  of  experience,  3.2;  median  salary,  $400.    r-  .20       F .  £.-  ±  .0126. 

RELATION  OF  SALARY  TO  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

Among  the  group  of  113  men  teachers  in  Table  50  receiving  a  salary  in  the  class 
interval  $400-|424,  the  median  step,  it  is  evident  that  their  experience  ranges  from 
0  to  50  or  more  years.  The  median  number  of  years  of  experience  of  this  group  is 
15;  the  quartile  deviation  is  8.5  years^  showing  that  there  is  an  unusually  wide  vari»- 
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tion  in  experience.  Since  the  salaries  of  52  teachers  are  found  in  the  step  $300-$325, 
it  is  apparent  that  they  are  holding  provisional  certificates,  which  by  process  of  the 
law  insure  them  a  minimum  salary  of  $315,  and  account  for  their  experience-limit  of 
3  or  less  years  (with  the  exception  of  5  teachers,  as  shown  in  the  table)  since  the  State 
law  stipulates  that  pro\'isional  certificates  can  be  renewed  yearly  by  examination  for 
a  period  of  only  5  years.  The  teachers  in  this  group  having  more  than  5  years*  ex- 
perience probably  held  pro\*isional  certificates  before  the  above  provision  of  the 
recently  passed  Pennsylvania  school  code  became  effective." 

The  median  years  of  experience  of  the  entire  group  of  men  teachers  as  shown  in 
Table  50  is  7.  It  will  be  noticed  that  practically  all  the  teachers  receive  a  salary  less 
than  $425  and  have  had  lees  than  7  years'  exp^ence.  In  other  words,  only  30  teachere 
or  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  teachers,  are  included  in  the  group  receiving  more 
than  $425  salary  and  ha^'ing  seven  or  more  years  of  experience.  This  means  that  in 
the  case  of  110  men  teachers,  or  37  per  cent  of  the  group  who  receive  a  salary  in  the 
median  step  $400-$424  or  less,  experience — at  least  beyond  the  seventh  year — is  not  a 
&K;tor  in  determining  the  increase  in  salary'.  It  will  be  seen  by  inspection  that  there 
is  little  positive  correlation  in  this  group  beyond  the  median  salary  and  the  median 
years  of  experience.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  was  found  to  be  r=.20  (Pearson^s 
Productr Moment  Method). 

The  replies  of  1,070  women  teachers,  as  shown  in  Table  51,  indicate  that  the  largest 
number,  263  teachers,  receive  a  salary  of  $315.  With  the  exception  of  five  teacherB, 
all  of  this  number  report  five  or  fewer  years  of  experience,  with  135,  or  approximately 
60  per  cent,  new  teachers  without  experience.  Half  of  the  entire  number  of  women 
teachers,  535,  receive  a  salary  less  than  $400,  and  have  also  had  less  than  3.2  years  of 
experience.  These  teachers,  like  the  men  teachers,  show  the  greatest  range  of  ex- 
perience of  0  to  50  years  for  the  class  interval  in  ¥^ch  the  median  salary  is  found, 
namely,  $400-$424. 

By  drawing  a  line  through  the  median  years  of  experience,  3.2,  and  the  median 
salary,  $400,  nearly  400  of  the  total  group  will  be  included  in  the  small  quadrant  from 
$315  to  $400  salary  and  from  0  to  3  years  of  experience. 

Just  as  the  same  amount  of  salary  is  paid  to  a  group  of  teachers  having  a  wide  range 
in  years  of  experience,  so  it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  there  is  an  equal  diversity 
in  the  salaries  paid  to  those  having  had  the  same  amount  of  experience. 

While  there  is  a  positive  correlation  between  jesas  of  experience  and  salary  of  J20 
in  the  case  of  the  men  teachers  and  .20  in  that  of  the  women  teadiers  (Peanon^ 
Product-Moment  Method),  it  is  evident  from  the  tables  that  these  relationships 
are  probably  due  to  the  grouping  of  salitries  and  years  of  experience  about  the 
median  points,  respectively.  It  is  also  apparent  that  experience  seems  to  center 
about  2  and  4  years,  while  salaries  group  themselves  about  $385  and  $420.  The 
certificate  laws  in  Pennsylvania  undoubtedly  have  a  great  bearing  on  this  posi- 
tive relationship  in  the  lower  part  of  the  range,  since  it  will  be  recalled  from  the 
previous  chapter  that  2  and  4  years  of  experience  are  required  by  law  of  appli- 
cants for  professional  and  permanent  certificates,  and  also  that  $10  and  $15  monthly 
minimum  salary  increases  above  the  minimum  salary  for  provisional  certificates  are 
required  by  the  same  law  for  each  successive  t>'pe  of  certificate."  Of  course  the 
working  out  of  the  minimum  salary  law  in  itself  would  in  a  sense  automatically  cause 
this  positive  relationship. 

The  data  seem  to  establidi  the  conclusion  that  there  is  less  jxeitive  relationship 
than  might  be  expected  in  ascending  the  scale  of  experience  and  salary,  and  that  the 
^ling  off  is  most  marked  above  the  various  medians  indicating  very  little  relation* 
ship  between  higher  salaries  and  longer  yewis  of  experience. 

>«  P».  Sch.  Laws,  and  app.,  1919,  Art.  XIII,  s«.  1302. 
u  PeottSTtvania  Sctiool  Laws,  1917,  Ait.  XII,  lee.  1210. 
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NDIIBEB    OF    INOBEASBS    IN    SALARY    AS    RELATED    TO    TEARS   OF   EX- 
PERIENCE. 

Since  it  has  been  shown  that  the  factor  of  yeaiB  of  experience  in  general  does  not 
determine  the  amount  of  increase  in  salaries,  let  us  now  examine  Table  52  to  see  what 
relation,  if  any,  existe  between  the  number  of  increases  and  years  of  experience. 
"Wlule  over  500,  or  one-half  the  number  of  the  1,018  teachers  eubmitting  this  informa- 
tion, have  a  median  experience  of  6.4  years,  they  had  their  salaries  increased  only 
three  times.  In  other  words,  the  average  number  of  years  of  experience  is  slightly 
more  than  twice  the  average  number  of  increases  in  salary  for  the  same  group  of  teach- 
ers. At  first  glance  one  would  think  this  to  be  quite  a  good  median  relationship,  but 
after  studying  the  table  more  carefully,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  probably  very  little 
correlation  beycmd  12  yeare  of  experience  and  5  increases  in  salary.  A  laige  propor- 
tion of  teachers  receiving  3  and  4  increases,  respectively,  have  been  teaching  mor- 
than  12  years. 


Table  52. — Relation  between  number  of 

increases  in 

salary  and  years  of  experience. 

Years  of  cxpcrteDw. 

Number  of  Increages  In  salary. 

0   ' 

33 
36 
10 
10 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total. 

1..^ 

2 

a 

4 

62 

113 

49 

21 

16 

11 

5 

4 

3 

1 

} 



'***8* 
21 
35 

16 

**"'4* 

96 
167 
87 
'  86 
62 
68 
48 
30 
29 
38 
17 
90 
16 
24 
22 
9 

6 

• ^.- 

7 

8 - 

» 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
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14-35 

86-37 

a»-39 

...... 
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1 
1 

1 

2 

46-49 

1 
1 



60  and  above 

1 

1 

1 



Total 

101 

288 

213 

169 

120 

74 

31 

16 

6 



' 

r-.50        P.  E.-±.016. 

The  important  fact  to  be  conveyed  by  this  table  is  that  the  range  in  years  of  ex- 
perience for  teachers  who  have  had  no  increase  in  salary  is  from  1  to  9;  for  those  who 
have  had  2  increases  in  salary,  from  2  to  40;  and  for  those  who  have  had  3  increases  the 
range  is  from  3  to  50  or  more  years  of  experience,  with  a  median  of  9.5  years.  The 
data  seem  to  show  rather  conclusively  that  teachers,  at  least  beyond  the  median  years 
of  experience,  6.4  years,  in  many  cases  have  not  had  the  number  of  increases  in  salary 
determined  by  the  years  of  experience.  There  is  a  positive  correlation  for  the  group 
as  a  whole,  which  can  be  indicated  by  r=.50  P.  E.=±.016  (Pearson *8  Product- 
Moment  Method). 
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AQE  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  TEACHEBS  AS  BELATED  TO   SALABY. 

Tables  53  and  54  show  the  salaries  paid  to  men  and  women  teachere  on  the  basb  of 
their  ages.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  Table  53  a  large  majority  of  the  men  teachers  are 
25  or  less  years  of  age.  Beyond  this  age  there  seems  to  be  practically  no  positive 
relationship  between  ages  and  amount  of  salary  received.  This  can  be  illustrated 
best  by  studying  the  group  of  teachers  receiving  the  salary  of  the  median  step,  $400- 
$424,  in  which  the  distribution  of  ages  extends  all  the  way  from  19  to  69  years.  Since 
the  median  age  of  men  teachers  reporting  is  27.3  years,  it  is  especially  interesting  that 
the  ages  of  the  middle  50  per  cent  of  this  group  of  118  teachers  range  from  28  to  45 
years.  In  looking  over  the  table  more  carefully,  it  is  noteworthy  that  only  33  teachers 
beyond  the  age  of  26,  or  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  group,  receive  more  than  $420. 

Table  53. — Relation  of  age  of  men  teachers  to  salary. 
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$324 

$325- 
$349 

$350- 
$374 

$375- 
$399 

$400- 
$424 

$425- 
$449 
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1 
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1 

1 
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1 
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1 

33 

1 

34 

1 
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35 

36 

3 

1 

1 

1 

37 
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1 

38 

1 

30 

1 
1 

i 

3 

40 

3 

41 

2 
6 
4 
2 
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1 
5 
2 

1 

1 

42 

1 

2 

43 

44 

1 

45 

1 

1 

46 

1 

47 

1 

> 

2 

48 
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1 
2 
1 

49 

50 

2 

1 
2 

7 
5 
2 

4 

1 

2 

1 

65 

2 

1 

60 

2 

1 

3 

65  and  above. 



Total.. 

65 

3 

29 

61 

118 

14 

11 

25          4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

335 

r-.41.       P.  £.-±.0312. 
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Table  54.~12e2alum  ojagt  oft 
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1                    ' 

22 
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! 

3 
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r-.42.       P.  E.-±.016. 

In  the  case  of  the  women  teadiera,  one  can  etaily  see  by  inspection  of  Table  54  that 
there  ia  a  poaitive  correlation  exiiiting  between  ages  and  salaries.  It  is  rather 
Burpriaing  too,  that  as  many  as  500  women  teachers  are  represented  in  the  quadrant 
bounded  by  the  medians  22  years  in  age  and  $400  in  salary.  The  largest  range  in 
salary,  |315  to  $700,  is  found  at  the  age  of  27,  and  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  entire 
group  at  women  teadiers  range  in  age  from  18  to  27  years.  The  same  condition  holds 
true  in  this  group  as  in  the  case  of  the  men  teachers,  in  that  the  range  of  ages  is  largest 
in  the  median  salary  step.  However,  we  can  not  help  but  observe  the  long  range  in 
ages  in  the  case  of  practically  each  salary  paid,  which  can  be  well  illustrated  in  the 
first  class  interval,  $300-^24,  in  which  the  largest  proportion  of  the  entire  group 
receiving  the  smallest  salary,  range  in  ages  from  18  to  32  years. 

Probably  the  outstanding  fact  in  the  data  just  presented  is  the  scattering  of  cases 
both  in  respect  to  salary  and  age.  While  there  is  a  definite  positive  relationship 
evident  in  ^e  case  of  both  men  and  women  teachers  between  the  age  22,  or  possibly 
25  years,  and  a  salary  of  $420  or  less,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  practically  an  entire 
lack  of  positive  relationship  between  ages  and  salaries  in  ascending  the  scales  beyond 
these  points.  The  reladonahips  expressed  in  figures  of  correlation  are  r=>.41  for  men 
teachers  and  r=*.42  for  women  teachers  (Pearson's  Product-Movement  Method).  In 
other  words  for  the  entire  group  of  men  teachers  and  women  teachers  there  is  only 
a  sli^t  tendency  for  older  teadiers  to  receive  the  hi^er  salaries. 
73438*>— 22 6 
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YEARS   OF   EDUCATION   AS  BELATED  TO   SALARY. 

In  Table  55  the  teachers  are  listed  aceoidiiig  to  the  numb^  ol  years  of  education 
which  they  have  had  beyond  the  elementary  schools,  comprising  the  work  done  in 
high  BchoolB,  normal  schools,  and  colleges.  In  comparing  the  distribution  in  educa- 
tioB  ranging  from  0  to  8  years  with  salaries  received,  it  is  at  once  noticeable  that  there 
is  practically  no  definite  tendency  shown,  as  evidenced  by  the  negligible  correlation 
rB=.04*  Teachers  with  0  years  of  secondary  or  higher  education  receive  salaries 
from  $315  to  $600,  while  those  with  4  or  5  years'  academic  or  professional  training  be- 
yond the  elementary  grades  also  receive  salaries  extending  over  the  same  range,  with 
the  laigest  number  of  teachers  in  each  case  receiving  the  minimum  salary  of  $315. 
From  the  standpoint  of  salaries,  the  group  receiving  $315  and  the  group  receiving 
$520  have  secondary  training  extending  over  the  same  range  of  0  to  6  years.  Theee 
lather  striking  data  further  emphasize  the  fact  that  school  authorities  frequently  hdi 
to  recognize  by  adequate  tangible  reward  the  education  of  teachers  secured  mther 
before  entering  service  or  during  service.  It  also  further  helps  to  establish  tiie  evi- 
dence previously  expressed  that  years  of  experience,,  type  of  certificate,  and  local 
prerogative  on  the  part  of  school  boards  are  the  predominating  factors  in  determining 
salaries  rather  than  academic  or  professional  preparation  in  educational  institutions. 
It  would  seem  that  the  very  low  salaries  paid  rural  teachers  and  the  nonrecognition  of 
standard  practice  in  establishing  salary  schedules  are  directly  or  indirectly  the  prin- 
cipal causes  oi  most  of  the  unfavorable  phases  of  the  status  of  the  rural  teacher  as 
brought  out  in  this  study. 

TaBjlk  55. — Relation  between  the  years  of  edtuxUiou  beyond  the  elementary  $ehooi  mtd 
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Chapter  VIII. 
SUMMARY. 


1.  This  study  of  the  status  of  the  rural  teacher  in  PeuDsylvania  is  based  principally 
on  a  questionnaire  distributed  among  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  of 
ISTcounties  of  the  State.  Out  of  the  1,450  questionnaires  returned,  1,110,  or  76.5  per 
cent,  were  answered  by  women;  and  340,  or  23.5  per  cent,  by  men,  averaging  62  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  enrolled  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  each  county  respectively. 
Pennsylvania,  with  10,038  one-teacher  schools,  ranks  third  among  all  the  States  of 
the  United  States,  being  outnumbered  by  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Over  63  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  under  county  superintendents'  supervision  are  teaching  in  one  and  two 
teacher  schools,  of  which  42  per  cent  are  in  the  one-teacher  schools.  The  number  of 
one-teacher  schools  varies  throughout  the  66  counties  from  22  to  361,  with  the  median 
county  having  150.  These  counties  range  in  size  from  130  to  1,200  square  miles,  but 
the  number  of  square  miles  to  each  one-teacher  school  ranges  from  2.4  to  17.8  square 
miles. 

2.  In  analyzing  the  social  cmd  economic  status  af  the  rural  teacher  it  has  been  found 
that  the  percentage  of  men  teachers,  24  per  cent  as  compared  with  76  per  cent  of  women 
teachers,  is  greater  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  any  State  of  the  Union  for  which  there  are 
data  available,  and  greater  than  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  The  average  age  of 
beginning  teachers  is  19.2,  but  the  ages  of  teachers  range  from  18  to  65,  with  an  average 
of  22  years  for  women  teachers,  and  of  26.7  for  men  teachers.  Eighty-one  per  cent  of 
the  rural  teachers  are  bom  and  reared  in  the  country  districts  and  19  per  cent  in 
boroughs  and  cities.  One-half  of  the  teachers  participate  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  in 
the  social  life  of  the  community  in  which  they  are  teaching. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  pay  for  board  and  room  amaunts  ranging  from  less  than 
$50  to  more  than  $250,  with  an  average  cost  of  $121  per  year.  On  a  monthly  basis  the 
average  cost  is  $16,  with  the  lowest  amount  $6  and  the  highest  $30  or  more  per  month. 
Only  9  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  obliged  to  meet  these  living  expenses  for  the  entire 
calendar  year.  These  facts  substantiate  the  prevalent  belief  that  living  expenses  for 
rural  teachers  are  on  a  much  lower  scale  than  those  of  urban  teachers. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  teachers,  of  whom  most  are  men,  receive  an  income  of 
$200  or  less,  in  addition  to  their  teaching  salary.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  approx- 
imately 40  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  saved  on  an  average  approximately  $100  per 
year  from  their  meager  salaries.  Among  this  thrifty  group  are  included  the  small 
percentage  who  carry  life  insurance  and  are  members  of  beneficial  associations,  ex- 
pending as  dues  from  $5 .  20  to  $  150  per  year.  Practically  all  in  this  group  subscribe  for 
educational  magazines  and  reference  books  in  amounts  from  $0.50  to  $50  per  year. 

3.  Investigation  of  the  working  conditions  of  rural  teachers  shows  that  their  schools 
range  in  size  from  3  to  68  pupils,  with  an  average  of  26.  The  number  of  grades  varies 
from  2  to  10,  with  the  median  falling  among  the  group  having  7  grades;  however, 
41 .8  per  cent  of  the  schools  are  organized  as  eight-grade  schools.  The  median  number 
of  class  recitations  is  25.6,  varying  from  9  to  50  per  day ;  and  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
have  school  programs  of  30  or  more  recitations  per  day.  The  data  clearly  indicate 
an  extremely  low  correlation  between  the  number  of  class  recitations  per  day  and 
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the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  showing  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  smaller  schools 
are  among  the  group  having  the  larger  number  of  daily  recitations. 

Only  31  per  cent  of  the  schools  have  libraries  containing  from  10  to  400  volumes, 
but  43  per  cent  of  the  rural  teachers  have  access  to  libraries  apart  from  the  school  li- 
brary, for  obtaining  books  and  mati^rialfl  to  aid  them  in  their  teaching.  Since  teachen 
in  Pennsylvania  are  obliged  to  attend  county  institutes,  it  is  quite  surprising  that  72 
per  cent  voluntarily  attend  regularly  the  county  local  institute  intended  to  help  train 
teachers  in  service.  Furthermore,  as  stated  previously,  teachers  subscribe  generally 
for  educational  and  other  current  magazines  of  the  type  listed  in  Table  18  of  the  con- 
text- 

The  fact  that  rural  teadiers  aie  supervised  only  from  15  minutes  to  8  hours  per 
school  year  and  that  the  superintendent  makes  on  an  average  one  visit  each  year  of 
from  30  minutes  to  one  hour  shows  plainly  that  one  ol  Pennsylvania's  greatest  needsHB 
such  a  com{^te  revision  of  the  systCTs  of  rural  school  supervision  as  shall  involve 
much  greater  supervisory  assistance.  It  should  be  recalled  that  county  superintend- 
ents have  DO  assistance  in  their  work  unless  they  have  200  or  more  teachers  \inder 
their  jurisdiction.  In  the  counties  that  have  assistant  county  supointendents, 
the  average  time  spent  by  them  in  visiting  each  8cho(^,  in  additi<m  to  that  spent  by 
the  county  superintendent,  is  2  hours  per  year.  According^  to  the  statement  of  69 
per  cent  of  the  teadiers,  one  or  more  school  directoTB  have  visited  their  schools  at  least 
once  during  the  year.  Upon  the  impression  gained  from  this  visit  frequently  depends 
the  election  ca  reelection  of  a  teacher,  since,  according  to  the  replies  of  70  per  cent  of 
the  teachers,  little  or  no  consideration  is  given  by  the  directors  to  the  judgment  of 
county  or  assistant  county  superintendents. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  cinnmunity  cooperation  in  the  rural  districts,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  only  2S  per  cent  of  the  teaches  reported  the  existence  o£ 
parentrteachtf  c^ganizatiMis  ca  any  oth«  type  ol  community  activity  in  connection 
with  th^  achools.  Since,  in  additicm  to  this,  very  lefw  patrons  or  residents  ol  the 
various  echoed  c<Mamunitiea  take  any  interest  in  the  schools,  it  would  seem  that  a 
vital  need  in  tiie  rehabilitati^m  of  the  rural  schools  is  Hne.  devekpm^it  of  an  increased 
8upp<Rt  and  of  a  OMHre  sympathetic  interest  not  only  in  the  perscmal  welkre  ol  the 
teachers  on  the  part  of  patrons  and  citizens,  but  also  in  the  teacher^s  professional 
status  and  c^portunitieB  for  growth  on  the  part  of  administratrve  and  si^tervisory 


4.  In  munmarisung  the  academic  and  profeuional  trammg  of  rural  teacheta,  Pennsyl- 
vania has  a  very  low  standing  in  comparison  witk  oth^  States.  Eighty  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  received  their  elementary  educaticm  in  township  schools  in  periods  of 
5  to  12  years,  and  the  remaining  20  per  cent  in  bcuroughs  fr(mi  5  to  II  years,  the  average 
length  beang  68.2  montiis  and  70.S  months,  refi^>ectively,  on  the  bads  of  the  average 
length  of  school  year  for  townships  and  borough.  Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  same 
group  oi  teach^B  had  had  no  training  in  a  sec<HHlary  school;  azki  of  the  61  p^  cent 
who  attended  secondary  schools,  only  22  per  cent  completed  a  four-years'  course^ 
It  should  be  stated  that  some  of  the  teachers  who  had  never  attended  a  recognized 
secondary  school  had  received  some  academic  instnictkm  in  high-school  subjecta 
given  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  grades  in  <Mie-teacher  elaooentary  schools. 

As  to  the  prolessional  training  of  this  group  of  teach««,  76  per  cent  had  no  normal 
school  training,  and  of  the  remaining  24  per  cent  attending  a  normal  school  for  p^ioda 
ranging  from  6  weeks  to  4  yean  in  length,  only  18  -per  cent  completed  the  course. 
The  extreme  variations  in  jMreliminary  training,  evidenced  from  the  ^t  that  55  per 
cent  of  the  normal  school  graduates  had  not  had  seccmdary  training,  as  well  as  the 
varied  amount  ol  time  actually  spent  by  teachers  in  propaiation  in  normal  schools, 
are  largely  due  to  the  normal  sdMX>l  system,  which  for  a  number  of  years  received 
students  with  all  types  of  training  from  the  completion  of  an  elementary  school 
course  to  that  of  a  standard  four  years'  secondary  course. 
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Ab  regards  further  trainiiig  during  service,  62  per  cent  have  had  no  academic  or 
professional  schooling  since  entering  the  profession.  Of  the  38  per  cent  who  had  such 
supplementary  education  10  per  cent  attended  summer  private  academies,  8  per  cent 
summer  local  or  county  normal  schools,  12  per  cent  summer  State  normal  schools, 
and  6  per  cent  summer  colleges,  all  ranging  from  one  to  four  terms  of  six  weeks' 
duration.  The  determining  factor  in  the  selection  of  an  institution  was  found  to  be 
the  type  of  certificate  held  and  the  institution  most  accessible. 

Since  only  13  counties  have  State  normal  schools  within  their  boundaries,  and  since 
the  53  remaining  counties  must  depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  private  academies 
and  summer  county  or  local  normal  schools  to  provide  opportunities  for  teacher  train- 
ing, it  is  evident  that  one  of  the  pressing  problems  before  the  State  is  the  provision  for 
properly  organized  training  facilities  in  high  schools,  in  county  training  schools,  or  in 
additional  State  normal  schools,  if  the  supply  of  educationally  and  professionally 
trained  teachers  shall  in  any  way  meet  the  demand  in  the  rural  districts. 

5.  Regarding  the  eertifieation  of  rural  teachers  in  Pennsylvania,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly need  for  more  exacting  certification  laws,  as  well  as  for  the  establishment 
of  a  larger  number  of  accredited  teacher  training  institutions.  In  1919-20,  on  the 
basis  of  a  study  of  the  directories  of  28  counties,  including  all  the  teachers,  the  per- 
centage of  the  various  types  of  certificates  held  by  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  is 
as  follows:  Provisional  52,  professional  24,  permanent  10,  and  normal  school  14,  with 
such  extreme  variations  among  counties  as  19  to  73  per  cent  in  the  case  of  provisional 
certificates;  2  to  40  per  cent,  professional  certificates;  1.9  to  36  per  cent  permanent 
certificates;  and  0.5  per  oent  (1  out  of  179  teachers)  to  68  per  cent  (147  out  of  216  teach- 
ers) normal  school  certificates.  The  data  further  emphasized  the  fact  that  76  per  cent 
of  the  teachers  hold  provisional  and  professional  certificates,  obtained  through  exami- 
nations given  exclusively  by  the  66  county  superintendents  of  the  State. 

In  the  two  and  more  than  two-teacher  schools,  25  per  cent  of  the  teachers  hold  normal- 
school  certificates,  and  32  per  cent  provisional  certificates,  in  contrast  with  the  14  per 
cent  and  52  per  cent,  respectively,  in  the  one-teacher  schools  in  the  same  counties. 
This  inequitable  distribution  of  the  qiutlifications  of  teachers,  as  evidenced  by  certifi- 
cates, is  still  further  emphasized  in  the  fact  that  58  per  cent  in  the  borough  elementary 
schools  of  the  same  counties  are  normal-school  graduates,  while  only  6  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  hold  the  provisional — ^the  lowest  type  of  certificate. 

Examination  of  the  certificate  situation  of  five  typical  counties  over  a  period  of  three 
yean,  1917-1919,  showed  a  tendency  toward  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  pro- 
visional certificates  and  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  number  of  normal-school  cer- 
tificates, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  county  showing  the  largest  decrease  in  normal- 
school  graduates  had  a  normal  school  located  within  its  boundaries. 

The  median  experience  of  the  teachers  on  the  basis  of  their  certificates  is  for  pro- 
vioumal  certificates  0.9  year,  for  normal-school  certificates  4.5,  for  professional  cer- 
tificates 4.9,  and  for  permanent  certificates  15.9  years.  From  the  standpoint  of  age, 
the  avenge  for  teachen  holding  provisional  certificates  is  20.3  yean,  professional,  24.8 
yean,  normal  school,  23.9  yean,  and  permanent,  37.3  yean. 

In  considering  the  certificates  of  the  teachen  on  the  basis  of  their  academic  and 
professional  training,  the  largest  proportion  of  those  holding  permanent  and  normal- 
school  certificates  or  diplomas  have  had  no  training  in  secondary  schools.  Of  the 
number  completing  a  four-yeara'  course  in  a  secondary  school,  the  largest  proportion 
hold  provisional  certificates  and  only  6  per  cent  have  obtained  permanent  or  life  cer- 
tificates. 

6.  The  experience  of  teachen  in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools  averages  3.7  years, 
ranging  from  the  "beginner"  to  the  one  having  had  55  yean  of  teaching  service.  The 
avtfage  experience  for  men  teachen  is  7  years,  and  for  women  teachen  3.2  yean. 
The  investigation  also  showed  that  the  average  number  of  places  taught  by  the  entire 
group  is  3,  and  that  24  per  cent  taught  in  ffom  5  to  20  different  schools.    The  correla- 
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tion  between  the  number  of  places  taught  and  the  years  of  experience  was  found  to 
be  very  high,  namely  r=.79. 

The  facts  concerning  the  stability  of  the  teaching  force  for  the  entire  State  over  a 
three-year  period  indicate  that  in  the  10,000  one-teacher  schools,  4,100  would  have  three 
different  teachers,  4,400  one  teadier  for  two  years  and  one  teacher  for  one  year,  and 
only  1,500  one  teacher  over  the  entire  three-year  period.  This  unusually  high  pro- 
portion of  instability  of  the  teaching  corps  should  receive  the  serious  and  immediate 
attention  of  the  educational  leaders  of  the  State. 

In  examining  the  teachers'  directories  of  18  coimties  of  the  State  for  1919-20,  30 
per  cent  of  the  2,640  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  are  *  'beginners,"  and  37  per  cent 
of  the  teachers,  while  experienced,  are  now  teaching  in  a  new  positibn,  making  a 
total  of  67  per  cent  of  the  one-teacher  schools  of  these  counties  with  either  an  experi- 
enced teacher  in  a  new  position  or  a  new  teadier  without  any  teaching  exx)erience. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  two-teacher  schools  of  the  same  counties,  only  12  per  cent 
are  new  teachers  without  any  experience  and  33  per  cent  are  experienced  teachers  in 
a  new  position.  This  again  demonstrates  the  tremendous  handicap  of  the  one-teacher 
schools  as  compared  with  the  otiber  types  of  schools  under  county  supervision. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  in  this  study  and  of  others  refered  to  in  this  monograph, 
the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  will  require  each  year  to  meet  their  needs  between  5,000 
and  6,000  new  teadiers.  From  the  fact  that  normal-echool  principals  tell  us  that 
on  an  average  only  15  per  cent  of  their  graduating  classes  enter  one-teacher  rural 
schools,  it  is  evident  tiiat,  on  the  basis  of  2,000  State  ncHmal-sdiool  graduates,  there 
are  only  approximately  300  trained  teachers  available  to  fill  the  3,000  vacancies  in 
one-teacher  scho(^.  Surely  it  is  most  imperative  that  additional  training  fe^dlities 
as  well  as  a  full  capacity  of  the  State  normal  schools  now  in  existence  must  be  pro- 
vided, or  the  vacancies  throughout  the  State  will  necessarily  have  to  be  filled  with 
an  inadequate  and  poorly  trained  teaching  force. 

7.  According  to  ^e  data  for  the  year  1918-19,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  one- 
teachtf  sdiools  averaged  $411,  while  those  of  teadiers  in  two  and  more  than  two- 
teadier  schools  averaged  $519.  This.  difFerence  of  $109  in  salary  between  the  one 
teacher  and  two  and  more  than  two-teacher  sdiools  frequently  occurs  in  the  same 
township  under  the  same  board  of  education,  thus  specifically  indicating  the  great 
inequalities  in  the  educational  conditions  and  in  teacher  standards  existing  in  these 
types  of  schools.  'Hie  median  salary  of  borough  teadiers  in  the  same  coimties  is  $588, 
which  is  $69  higher  ^an  the  median  salary,  $519,  paid  to  teachers  in  the  two  and 
more  than  two  teacher  schools,  and  $177  higher  than  the  median  salary,  $411,  paid 
to  the  teacher  in  the  one-teacher  schools.  This  salary  situation  explains  at  least  in  a 
large  measure  the  instability  of  the  teaching  force  among  the  smaller  villages  and 
rural  districts. 

The  length  of  school  term,  always  a  determining  factor  in  explaining  teachers' 
salaries,  was  found  to  average  in  townships  7.6  months,  and  in  boroughs,  8.6  months. 
The  minimum  school  term  of  7  months  required  by  law  exists  in  58  per  cent  of  tiie 
townships,  and  in  only  11  per  cent  of  the  boroughs.  The  significance  of  these  data 
is  that  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  receive  on  an  average  $14  per  school 
month  less  than  the  teachers  in  the  two  and  more  than  two-teacher  schools  in  the 
same  townships  with  the  same  lengtii  of  school  term,  and  frequently  controlled  by 
the  same  board  of  education.  It  would  seem  that  these  facts  furnish  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  some  scheme  for  equalizing  educational  standards.  This  might  be 
brought  about  by  an  equitable  salary  measure  for  the  rural  teachers  in  the  one-teacher 
schools,  such  as  the  "bonus"  scheme  as  recognized  in  the  Wisconsin  salary  law  and 
to  some  degree  in  the  Woodruff  salary  bill  for  PennsyK'ania,  or  by  some  radical  change 
in  the  form  of  unit  of  administration,  such  as  a  county -local  unit  with  more  centralized 
control  over  local  units,  or  a  county  unit  with  a  small  county  board  of  education. 
&  75  per  cent  of  the  cases  school  boards  pay  teachers  the  minimxmi  salary  required  by 
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I 
law  and  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the  academic  or  professional  training  of  teachers 
either  before  entering  service  or  while  in  service.  In  increasing  salaries  their  main 
consideration  is  apparently  such  mandatory  legislation  as  the  kind  of  certificate  held 
and  the  minimum  salary  law.  In  only  10  per  cent  of  the  cases  was  it  reported  that 
school  boards  considered  such  factors  as  experience  and  efficiency  in  placing  teachers 
and  determining  salary  schedules. 

The  correlation  between  years  of  experience  and  salaries  of  men  and  wcnnen  teachers 
was  found  to  be  very  low:  namely,  r=.20  and  r=.20,  respectively,  indicating  that 
teachers  receiving,  for  example,  a  salary  of  |420  might  have  from  no  experience  to  50 
years  of  experience  and  at  the  same  time  teachers  with  two  or  three  years  of 
experience  received  salaries  from  $315  to  $700 .  The  fairly  low  correlation  of  the  number 
of  increases  in  salary  to  the  number  of  years  of  experience  o£feTB  further  proof  that 
experience  is  practically  an  insignificant  factor. 

These  findings  are  a  recapitulation  or  a  summary  of  the  outstanding  facts  con- 
cerning the  different  phases  of  the  status  of  the  rur^l  teachers.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  it  was  not  primarily  the  purpose  of  this  survey  to  offer  remedial  «r  con- 
structive measures  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  revealed  by  the  investigation 
but  rather  to  make  such  observations  and  suggestions  as  the  evidence  safely  warrants. 
It  will,  however,  serve  its  purpose  if  the  facts  and  conclusions  set  forth,  and  the 
nethods  used  in  establishing  their  reliability,  will  help  constructively  to  solve  one 
of  ^e  greatest  problems  in  the  field  of  American  education — the  problem  of  the  rurai 
school. 
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THE  WORK  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE 
NATIVES  OF  ALASKA. 


CONTBMTs. — Bztent  of  territory — Superrlsloii — Control  of  expenditures — ^Nature  of  the 
work — Colony  building — Sale  of  native  commodities — Recent  epidemics — Transporta- 
tion— Census  of  Alaska — ^Reindeer  service. 


The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska 
includes  the  Alaska  school  service,  the  Alaska  medical  service,  and 
the  Alaska  reindeer  service,  with  a  field  force  in  Alaska,  in  1920,  of  6 
superintendents,  133  teachers,  9  physicians,  and  13  nurses. 

The  work  is  of  vast  extent,  and  it  is  carried  on  under  peculiar 
difficulties.  If  Alaska  wer6  superimposed  on  the  United  States,  its 
northernmost  cape  would  be  on  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  its  southeastemmost  extremity  would  touch  the 
Atlantic  coast  at  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  Aleutian  Islands  would 
skirt  the  Mexican  border,  ^nd  the  westernmost  of  its  islands  would 
lie  in  California.  The  67'  villages  in  which  the  bureau's  work  is 
located  would  fall  in  21  different  States. 

Some  of  the  villages  on  remote  islands  or  beside  the  frozen  ocean 
are  brought  into  touch  with  the  outside  world  only  once  or  twice  a 
year,  when  visited  by  a  United  States  Coast  Guard  steamer  on  its 
annual  cruise  or  by  the  supply  vessel  sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. Many  of  the  settlements  have  no  regular  mail  service  and  can 
commimicate  with  each  other  and  with  the  outside  world  only  by 
occasional  passing  boats  in  summer  and  sleds  in  winter.  During 
eight  months  of  the  year  all  of  the  villages  in  Alaska,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  on  the  southern  coast,  are  reached  only  by  trails  over 
the  snow-covered  land  or  frozen  rivers. 

SUPERVISION. 

The  regulations  governing  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
in  Alaska  permit  the  greatest  freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
local  employees  that  is  consistent  with  the  ultimate  responsibility  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  entire  work  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  super- 
intendent of  education  of  natives  of  Alaska,  whose  headquarters  are 
in  Seattle,  which  is  more  readily  accessible  to  all  parts  of  Alaska 
than  is  any  point  within  the  Territory  itself.    The  Seattle  oflSce  of 
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the  Alaska  division  also  functions  as  a  purchasing  and  disbursing 
office  for  the  service. 

The  Territory  has  been  divided  into  six  school  districts,  each  under 
the  immediate  supervision  and  direction  of  a  district  superintendent. 
One  of  these  supervision  districts  contains  fully  100,000  square  miles. 
In  visiting  the  widely  separated  schools  a  district  superintendent 
must  travel  vast  distances  by  sled  over  the  frozen,  trackless  wilder- 
ness; frequently  he  must  risk  his  life  on  treacherous,  tempestuous 
waters  in  a  native  canoe  or  small  power  boat;  he  must  endure  the 
violence  of  the  northern  storms,  the  rigors  of  the  Arctic  winter,  and 
the  foulness  of  the  native  huts  in  which  he  must  often  find  shelter. 

CONTROL  OF  EXPENDITURBS. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion distributes  to  the  purchasing  agent  in  Seattle  and  to  the  super- 
intendents, from  the  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  the  support 
of  the  work,  definite  sums  for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  furniture, 
equipment,  and  fuel;  for  the  payment  of  rental;  for  furnishing 
medical  relief  to  the  natives ;  for  the  relief  of  destitute  natives,  and 
for  the  payment  of  traveling  expenses.  In  like  manner,  from  the 
authorizations  received  by  them  from  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, the  superintendents  distribute  to  thjB  teachers,  physicians,  and 
nurses  in  their  districts  "  subauthorizations "  to  enable  them 
promptly  to  make  expenditures  for  local  needs.  Except  in  grave 
emergency,  no  expenditure  is  permissible  unless  it  is  covered  by  an 
authorization  or  by  a  subauthorization.  By  this  method  of  distribut- 
ing funds  each  superintendent  and  teacher  is  enabled  to  meet,  within 
the  limit  of  expenditure  authorized,  every  need  of  the  service  as  it 
arises.  The  effectiveness  and  scope  of  the  work  are  limited  only  by 
the  amounts  of  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress. 

NATURE  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  work  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  adults  as  well  as  for 
children.  In  the  Alaskan  native  community  the  school  is  the  center 
of  all  activity — social,  industrial,  and  civic.  Each  schoolhouse  is  a 
social  center  for  the  accomplishment  of  practical  ends.  Many  of  the 
buildings  contain,  in  addition  to  the  recitation  room,  an  industrial 
room,  kitchen,  quarters  for  the  teacher,  and  a  laundry  and  baths  for 
the  use  of  the  native  community.  The  schoolroom  is  available  for 
public  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the  village  or, 
occasionally,  for  social  purposes.  In  the  schoolroom  the  endeavor 
is  made  to  impart  to  the  children  such  instruction  as  will  enable  them 
to  live  comfortably  and  to  deal  intelligently  with  those  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact;  instruction  in  carpentry,  house  building,  cook- 
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ing,  and  sewing  is  emphasized.  In  some  sections  the  natives  have 
been  taught  to  raise  vegetables,  which  provide  a  healthful  addition 
to  their  usual  diet  of  fish,  meat,  or  canned  goods. 

In  the  villages  the  teachers  and  nurses  endeavor  to  establish  proper 
sanitary  conditions  by  inspecting  the  houses,  by  insisting  upon  proper 
disposal  of  garbage,  and  by  giving  instruction  in  sanitary  methods 
of  living.  Natives  are  encouraged  to  replace  their  primitive  huts 
by  neat,  well-ventilated  houses.  Cooperative  enterprises,  financed 
by  native  capital  and  conducted  by  the  natives  themselves,  are  fos- 
tered. In  many  instances  the  school  is  the  only  elevating  power  in 
the  native  community. 

Tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  and  venereal  diseases  pre- 
vail to  an  alarming  extent  in  many  of  the  native  villages.  In  its 
endeavor  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  natives  of  Alaska,  the  Bureau 
of  Education  maintains  hospitals  in  five  important  centers  of  native 
population,  employs  physicians  and  nurses  who  devote  themselves 
to  medical  and  sanitary  work  among  the  natives  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  provides  medical  supplies  and  textbooks  to  the  teachers 
to  enable  them  to  treat  minor  ailments  and  intelligently  to  supervise 
hygienic  measures.  There  are  extensive  regions  in  which  the  services 
of  a  physician  are  not  obtainable.  Accordingly,  it  often  becomes  the 
duty  of  a  teacher  to  render  first  aid  to  the  injured  or  to  care  for  a 
patient  through  the  course  of  a  serious  illness. 

To  be  ^'  teacher  "  in  the  narrow  schoolroom  sense  is  the  least  of  the 
duties  of  a  teacher  in  the  Alaska  school  service;  he  is  the  friend, 
adviser,  and  inspirer  of  the  natives  in  their  struggle  toward  civili- 
zation. 

COLONY  BUILDING. 

For  the  protection  of  the  natives  and  in  order  more  effectively 
and  economically  to  reach  a  larger  number  of  natives  than  it  could 
in  the  small,  scattered  villages,  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  secured 
the  reservation  by  Executive  order  of  carefully  selected  tracts  in 
various  parts  of  Alaska  to  which  natives  can  be  attracted  and  within 
which  they  can  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish  and  game  and  con- 
duct their  own  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises.  Besidence 
within  these  reservations  is  not  compulsory ;  natives  settling  on  the 
reservations  are  in  no  way  hampered  in  their  coming  and  going,  nor 
is  their  status  in  any  way  changed  by  residence  thereon.  The  object 
is  to  make  these  reservations  so  attractive  from  an  economic  and 
social  point  of  view  that  natives  will  voluntarily  come  into  them. 
Within  the  reservations  it  is  possible  to  maintain  better  equipped 
and  more  efficient  schools  than  can  be  provided  for  smaller  villages, 
and  to  supervise  cooperative  stores  and  industrial  enterprises  main- 
tained by  the  natives  themselves.     The  settlements  at  Hydaburg, 
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Noorvik,  and  Metlakatla  are  conspicuous  successes  in  colony 
building. 

Hyddbutg. — ^The  locations  of  many  of  the  native  villages  in  south- 
em  Alaska  were  selected  in  ancient  times  when  intertribal  strife 
made  strategic  sites  desirable.  Several  of  these  villages  are  not 
advantageously  situated  with  regard  to  hunting  and  fishing  groimds 
or  for  trading  purposes.  For  these  reasons  there  existed  among  the 
members  of  the  Hydah  tribe  in  the  villages  of  Klinquan  and  Howkan 
a  desire  to  migrate.  Taking  cognizance  of  this  desire,  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  of  Education  selected  as  a  site  for  a  new  village 
for  the  Hydaha  a  tract  on  an  uninhabited  bay  on  the  shore  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  with  abundant  timber,  fredi  water,  and 
game,  and  accessible  to  centers  of  trade.  By  Executive-order  a  tract 
of  approximately  12  square  miles  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  this 
colony  and  such  of  the  natives  of  Alaska  as  might  settle  within  the 
limits  of  the  reservation. 

In  a  fleet  of  canoes  the  people  of  Klinquan  and  Howkan  Qiigrated 
to  the  new  site  during  September,  1911,  taking  with  them  their 
household  goods  and  movable  property.  Under  the  leadership  of 
the  teacher,  a  clearing  was  made  in  the  primeval  forest ;  the  school- 
house  was  the  first  building  erected;  neat  log  cabins  followed,  the 
Bureau  of  Education  aiding  in  equipping  the  sawmill  to  provide 
lumber  for  the  new  village,  to  which  the  natives  gave  the  name 
Hydaburg. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  during  the  fol- 
lowing years  the  Hydaburg  people,  only  a  generation  removed  from 
savagery,  have  turned  the  dense  forest  into  a  thriving,  well  laid  out, 
electrically  lighted,  self-governing  town,  with  several  miles  of 
planked  streets,  a  modern  dock  and  float  landing,  a  sawmill,  a  cannery 
building,  church,  cooperative  store,  shingle  mill,  and  limiber  yard. 

The  Hydaburg  Trading  Co.  was  organized  in  November,  1911,  to 
transact  the  mercantile  business  of  the  settlement  and  to  operate 
the  sawmill.  When  the  books  were  audited  12  months  later,  $4,020 
had  been  subscribed  in  stock.  On  June  30,  1920,  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company  was  $40,000;  merchandise  inventoried  at  $20,000. 
The  sales  of  lumber  from  February  1  to  June  30,  1920,  amounted  to 
$6,000.  The  company  owns  a  store  building  worth  $10,000,  a  saw- 
mill valued  at  $9,500,  a  cani^ery  building  and  dock  at  $6,000,  a 
moving-picture  outfit,  an  automobile  truck,  and  equipment  for  electric 
lighting. 

In  1911  the  par  value  of  a  share  in  the  Hydaburg  Trading  Co.  was 
$10.  In  1920  the  total  accumulation  on  each  share,  including  the 
stock  dividend  and  the  purchase  dividend  each  year,  amounted  to 
$244.28.  This  success  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  fact  that,  through 
the  teacher,  the  Bureau  of  Education  exercises  rigid  supervision  oveir 
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the  transactions  and  accounts  of  the  company.  An  accountant  from 
the  Seattle  office  of  the  Alaska  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
makes  the  annual  audit 

NoorviJc. — With  their  advancement  in  civilization  the  Eskimos 
living  at  Deering,  on  the  bleak  coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  craved  a 
new  home.  Lack  of  timber  compelled  them  to  live  in  the  semiunder- 
ground  hovels  of  their  ancestors^  while  the  killing  off  of  game 
animals  made  it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  food.  An  uninhabited 
tract  on  the  bank  of  the  Kobuk  Biver,  15  miles  square,  abounding  in 
game,  fish,  and  timber,  was  reserved  by  Executive  order  for  these 
E^imos,  and  thither  they  migrated  in  tiie  summer  of  1915.  On  this 
tract,  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  the  colonists,  under  the  leadership  of 
the.  teachers,  have  built  a  village,  which  they  have  called  Noorvik, 
with  well  laid-out  streets,  neat  single- family  houses,  gardens,  a  mer- 
cantile company,  a  sawmill,  an  electric-light  plant,  and  a  radio  sta- 
tion, which  keeps  them  in  touch  with  the  outside  world. 

The  Metlakaila  Colony. — In  1857  William  Duncan,  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  was  sent  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  of  London,  as 
lay  missionary  to  the  Indians  near  Fort  Simpson,  British  Columbia. 
In  course  of  time  Mr.  Dimcan  raised  this  tribe  from  barbarism 
and  founded  for  them  a  prosperous  village,  named  Metlakatla,  with 
church,  store,  sawmill,  and  cannery.  Disagreements  with  the  Church 
of  England  on  religious  matters  and  with  the  Canadian  Government 
on  the  ownership  of  land  caused  the  natives  under  Mr.  Duncan's 
guidance  to  consider  migrating  to  Alaska.  During  the  winter  of 
188&-87  Mr.  Duncan  visited  Washington  and  conferred  with  the 
President,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  other  prominent  men  in  re- 
gard to  the  proposed  migration.  Encouraged  by  the  interest  shown 
by  the  officials  in  Washington,  almost  the  entire  colony  of  about  900 
migrated  in  August,  1887,  to  Annette  Island,  where  they  built  a  new 
Metlakatla.  In  1891  Congress  reserved  Annette  Island,  in  southern 
Alaska,  for  the  Metlakatlans  and  such  Alaskan  natives  as  might 
join  them. 

In  1891  Mr.  Duncan  organized  the  Metlakatla  Industrial  Co.  to 
carry  on  the  industries  of  the  colony.  In  1905  Mr.  Duncan  repaid 
to  the  natives  and  to  the  philanthropists  the  money  invested  by 
them,  with  interest;  the  company  was  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Dimcan 
remained  in  sole  control.  The  operations  of  the  cannery  and  sawmill 
were  curtailed,  and  in  1913  they  were  closed.  Lacking  employment 
in  Metlakatla  many  natives  left  the  island,  and  the  colony  dete- 
riorated. 

The  cogency  of  petitions  for  the  establishment  of  a  United  States 
public  school  in  Metlakatla,  and  personal  investigation  of  the 
situation  by  the  governor  of  Alaska  and  by  the  Commissioner  of 
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Education,  resulted  in  1913  in  the  establishment  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  of  a  school  in  Metlakatla.  The  resuscitation  of  the  indus- 
tries followed. 

In  1917  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  bdialf  of  the  Meilakat- 
lans,  entered  into  a  five-year  lease  with  the  Annette  Island  Packing 
Co.,  of  Seattle,  granting  fish-trap  privileges  within  the  reserved 
waters  adjacent  to  Annette  Island,  and  permission  to  erect  and  oper- 
ate a  cannery  within  the  reserve.  The  returns  to  the  Metlakatlans 
for  fish  royalties,  trap  fees,  labor,  and  for  lumber  purchased  from 
the  local  sawmill  amounted  in  1919  to  $90,032.88.  It  is  expected 
that  in  1921  the  revenues  from  the  lease  will  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  take  over  for  the  Metlakatlans  the  property  of  the 
lessee  within  the  reserve.  The  Metlakatla  Commercial  Co.,  organized 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  conducts  the  mercantile  business  of  the 
settlement  and  operates  the  sawmill. 

Under  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  local 
government  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a  council  of  12,  eleicted  annually. 
The  religious  affairs  are  under  12  elders,  selected  by  the  people. 

SALE  OF  NATIVB  COMMODITIBS. 

Formerly  it  was  possible  for  the  Eskimos  on  the  shores  of  Bering 
Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  in  other  remote  regions  of  Alaska  to 
dispose  of  their  valuable  furs,  ivory,  and  whalebone  only  to  the  local 
traders,  with  the  result  that  the  natives  usually  received  low  prices 
for  their  commodities,  and  were  constantly  in  debt  to  the  local  trad- 
ers. Availing  themselves  of  the  parcel-post  service  and  of  the  in- 
creased opportunities  to  send  freight,  many  Eskimos  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  schools  now  forward  packages  of  fox,  lynx,  and  mink 
skins,  and  ivory  and  whalebone  to  the  office  of  the  Alaska  division  in 
Seattle,  which,  through  the  Seattle  Fur  Sales  Agency,  sells  the  furs 
at  public  auction,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  governing  such  sales, 
with  the  result  that  many  natives  are  now  receiving  full  value  for 
their  goods.  The  proceeds  of  all  sales  are  sent  to  the  individual 
natives,  applied  to  the  settlement  of  their  accounts  with  the  Seattle 
merchants,  or  placed  to  their  credit  in  savings  banks,  as  requested ; 
and  detailed  account  is  kept  of  all  transactions.  The  vessel  which 
makes  the  annual  delivery  of  supplies  to  settlements  along  the 
Arctic  coast  of  Alaska  carries  many  tons  of  food  supplies,  packages 
of  clothing,  household  goods,  and  building  materials,  purchased  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  furs  and  other  commodities  sent  out  by  the 
natives  during  the  previous  summer.  All  transactions  in  connec- 
tion with  these  sales,  purchases,  and  shipments  were  originally  car- 
ried on  under  the  general  oversight  of  the  chief  of  the  Alaska  division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  acting  as  a  private  individual.    This 
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philanthropic  action,  inaugurated  as  an  emergency  measure,  has 
received  official  sanction  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  has 
been  made  part  of  the  official  duties  of  the  chief  of  the  Alaska  divi- 
sion, who  is  under  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  same. 

RECENT  EPIDEMICS. 

In  October,  1918,  following  the  line  of  steamship  transportation 
from  Seattle,  influenza  broke  out  in  the  coast  towns  of  Alaska  and 
rapidly  spread  to  the  interior  settlements.  Furnishing  medical  relief 
to  the  native  races  of  Alaska  is  a  duty  of  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
but  in  the  great  emergency  created  by  the  epidemic  the  bureau  could 
not,  by  itself,  effectively  cope  with  the  situation.  Gov.  Biggs,  there- 
fore, as  executive  head  of  the  Territory,  accepted  the  responsibility 
of  directing  the  fight  against  the  disease  and  took  immediate,  ener- 
getic, and  effective  action  to  check  its  ravages  among  the  native  races 
of  Alaska,  as  well  as  among  the  white  people. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  authorized  Gov. 
Biggs  to  employ  physicians  and  nurses  and  to  purchase  medicines. 
As  a  sufficient  number  of  doctors  and  nurses  could  not  be  had  in 
Alaska,  19  physicians  and  3  nurses  were  secured  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  sent  to  southern  Alaska  on  the  naval  collier  Brutys.  All 
of  the  bureau's  physicians,  nurses,  superintendents,  and  teachers  were 
placed  at  the  governor's  disposal  and  rendered  zealous  service  in 
fighting  the  epidemic  in  the  native  villages.  White  people  through- 
out the  Territory  cooperated  heartily.  The  assistance  of  the  Red 
Cross  was  also  secured. 

The  epidemic  was  especially  severe  in  the  Nome  and  St.  Michael 
regions,  where  it  resulted  in  the  death  of  at  least  850  natives.  Among 
the  victims  of  the  epidemic  were  Mr.  Walter  C.  Shields,  who  for 
many  years  had  been  superintendent  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  in 
northwestern  Alsaka ;  Dr.  Frank  W.  Lamb,  physician  in  charge  of 
the  bureau's  hospital  at  Akiak;  and  Mrs.  Harriet  T.  Hansome,  as- 
sistant teacher  at  Hydaburg. 

In  May,  1919,  influenza  made  its  appearance  among  the  Eskimos  in 
the  Bristol  Bay  region  and  among  the  Aleuts  at  Unalaska.  As  in 
the  previous  epidemic,  vigorous  measures  were  at  once  taken  to  com- 
bat the  disease,  the  Navy  Department  sending  the  TJnaLga^  the  Bear^ 
the  Vichshurg^  and  the  Marhlehead^  with  physicians  and  nurses,  to 
the  stricken  districts.  In  the  Bristol  Bay  region  the  epidemic  caused 
440  deaths  and  in  the  village  of  Unalaska  45  deaths.  As  the  result  of 
these  epidemics  about  250  children  were  left  orphans.  In  the  Nome 
region  it  was  found  possible  to  distribute  the  orphans  among  Eskimo 
families,  but  in  the  Bristol  Bay  and  Cook  Inlet  districts  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  bureau  to  assume  their  entire  care  in  orphanages  which 
were  erected  at  Kanakanak  and  Tyonek. 
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TRANSPORTATION. 

The  67  villages  in  Alaska  in  which  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education  is  carried  on  are  scattered  along  thousands  of  miles  of 
coast  line  and  on  the  great  rivers.  Very  many  villages  are  not  on 
the  routes  of  commercial  vessels.  Some  of  the  settlements  can  be 
brought  into  touch  with  the  outside  world  only  during  the  short 
season  of  open  navigation  in  midsummer.  The  securing  of  trans- 
portation from  Seattle  to  their  remote  destinations  of  teachers,  phy- 
sicians, and  nurses,  and  of  the  supplies  and  building  materials 
required  in  the  Alaska  school  service,  the  Alaska  medical  service,  and 
the  Alaska  reindeer  service  is  an  undertaking  of  great  difficulty. 
The  problem  was  acute  during  the  summer  of  1919,  transportation 
to  and  in  Alaska  being  in  a  chaotic  condition  as  the  result  of  war 
conditions  and  because  vessels  carrying  freight  for  western  and 
northern  Alaska  had  left  Seattle  before  the  passage  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in 
Alaska.  Even  on  the  established  routes  rates  were  excessive  and 
steamers  were  unable  to  maintain  their  time  schedules;  there  were 
long  delays  of  passengers  and  freight  at  transfer  points ;  in  several 
instances  expensive  emergency  transportation  of  employees  and 
supplies  had  to  be  secured.  For  a  long  series  of  years  the  Coast 
Guard  Service,  through  its  vessels  cruising  in  Alaskan  waters,  has 
willingly  cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  but  its  vessels 
are  not  adapted  to  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  freight  and  they 
have  niunerous  other  duties  to  perform. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
in  Alaska  can  never  be  administered  effectively  and  economically 
until  the  bureau  owns  and  controls  its  own  vessel.  Request  was 
therefore  made  to  the  Navy  Department  for  a  vessel  suitable  for  use 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  connection  with  its  work  in  Alaska. 
Complying  with  the  request,  the  Navy  Department  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  the  U.  S.  S.  Boxer ^  a  stanch,  wooden 
vessel,  with  a  carrying  capacity  of  about  450  tons,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purpose  contemplated.  The  endeavor  to  secure  a 
congressional  appropriation  to  meet  the  expenses  of  refitting  the 
Boxer  for  service  in  Alaskan  waters  did  not  meet  with  success.  The 
vessel  is  held  at  the  Naval  Training  Station,  Newport,  R.  I.,  pending 
the  securing  of  an  appropriation. 

CENSUS  OF  ALASKA. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  Territory,  the  remoteness  of  many  of  the 
settlements,  and  lack  of  transportation  facilities  make  the  taking  of 
the  census  of  Alaska  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  At  the  request 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Mr.  W.  T.  Lopp,  superintendent  of 
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education  of  natives  of  Alaska,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  eatire 
work  of  the  Alaska  census  of  1920,  with  the  bureau's  superintendents, 
physicians,  and  teachers  in  all  parts  of  the  Territory  as  special  agents 
and  enumerators.  This  cooperative  arrangement,  while  greatly  in- 
creasing the  duties  of  the  bureau's  employees  during  the  year,  proved 
to  be  mutually  economical  and  advantageous. 

REINDEER  SERVICE. 

The  greatest  work  for  the  natives  inhabiting  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  Alaska  has  been  the  introduction  and  development 
of  the  reindeer  industry. 

Until  1892  there  were  no  reindeer  in  Alaska.  The  industry  began 
in  that  year  with  the  importation  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
the  Eevenue-Cutter  Service  of  171  reindeer  from  ^Siberia,  which  were 
bought  with  funds  secured  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  from  benevolent 
individuals.  The  importation  continued  until  1902;  during  that 
period  1,280  reindeer  were  brought  over.  There  are  now  approxi- 
mately 180,000  reindeer  in  Alaska,  distributed  throughout  the  coastal 
regions  from  Point  Barrow  to  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  Two-thirds  of 
these  reindeer,  representing  a  value  of  $3,000,000,  are  the  property  of 
the  natives. 

The  raising  of  reindeer  is  the  form  of  industrial  education  best 
adapted  to  the  Eskimos  inhabiting  the  limitless  grazing  lands  of 
arctic  and  subarctic  Alaska,  and  in  the  early  stages  of  the  enterprise 
the  reindeer  service  became  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  system 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  those  regions.  The  district  super- 
intendents of  schools  are  also  superintendents  of  the  reindeer  service; 
the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  United  States  public  schools  in  the 
regions  affected  by  the  reindeer  industry  are  ex  officio  local  superin- 
tendents of  the  reindeer  herds  in  the  vicinity  of  their  schools.  The 
reindeer  are  distributed  by  a  system  of  apprenticeship,  promising 
and  ambitious  young  natives  being  selected  by  each  local  superin- 
tendent as  apprentices  for  a  term  of  four  years,  receiving  at  the  end 
of  each  year  the  number  of  reindeer  prescribed  by  the  regulations 
governing  the  service.  Upon  the  satisfactory  termination  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship the  apprentice  becomes  a  herder  and  assumes  entire 
charge  of  his  herd,  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  district  and  local 
school  authorities.  In  accordance  with  the  regulations,  the  herder 
must  in  turn  employ  apprentices  and  distribute  reindeer  to  them, 
thus  becoming  an  additional  factor  in  the  extension  of  the  enterprise. 
In  order  to  safeguard  the  reindeer  industry  for  the  natives,  the  regu- 
lations forbid  the  disposal  of  female  reindeer  to  others  than  natives 
of  Alaska. 

The  object  of  the  importation  was  originally  to  furnish  a  source 
of  supply  for  food  and  clothing  to  the  Alaskan  Eskimos  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Bering  Strait,  nomadic  hunters  and  fishermen,  eking  out  a  pre- 
carious existence  upon  the  rapidly  disappearing  game  animals  and 
fish.  Within  less  than  a  generation  the  reindeer  industry  has  ad- 
vanced through  one  entire  stage  of  civilization,  the  Eskimos  inhabit- 
ing the  vast  grazing  lands  from  Point  Barrow  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands ;  it  has  raised  them  from  the  primitive  to  the  pastoral  stage ; 
from  nomadic  hunters  to  civilized  men,  having  in  their  herds  of 
reindeer  assured  support  for  themselves  and  opportunity  to  accumu- 
late wealth. 

The  magnitude  and  value  of  the  reindeer  industry  have  resulted 
in  the  making  by  Congress  of  an  appropriation  to  enable  the  Bureau 
of  Biological  Survey,  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Education,  to  make  investigations,  experiments, 
and  demonstrations  for  the  improvement  of  the  reindeer  industry  in 
Alaska.  The  distribution  of  reindeer  among  the  natives  and  the  use 
of  the  enterprise  acs  the  form  of  industrial  education  best  adapted  to 
the  races  inhabiting  the  untimbered  regions  of  Alaska  will  remain 
imder  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

In  making  its  public  schools  centers  of  social,  industrial,  and  civic 
life  in  the  native  villages  of  Alaska,  the  Bureau  of  Education  took 
pioneer  action  in  making  an  educational  agency  reach  an  entire 
community. 

The  establishment  of  the  Alaska  reindeer  service  was  the  earliest 
governmental  action  providing,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  industry, 
practical  vocational  training,  adapted  to  community  needs,  guaran- 
teeing assured  support,  and  resulting  in  training  a  primitive  race 
into  independence  and  responsible  citizenship. 
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FOREWORD. 

How  shall  a  project  be  organized  so  that  the  subjects  in  the  schooi  program 
shall  properly  function  and  shall  contribute  to  the  effectiye  woridng  out  of  the 
central  idea  around  which  the  project  must  concentrate?  How  shall  an  un- 
trained teacher  be  able  to  formulate  her  subject  matter  in  terms  of  projects  un- 
less she  imderstands  the  function  of  each  subject? 

An  attempt  is  made  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  bulletin  to  outline  the  proper 
function  of  each  subject  "according  to  its  relative  and  absolute  educative  value  '* 
and  to  indicate  what  the  child's  natural  reaction  to  this  material  becomes  tn  his 
educative  process  when  it  is  organized  in  terms  of  projects.  The  second 
chapter  deals  specifically  with  a  series  of  projects  which  have  been  worked  out 
in  several  elementary  schools  according  to  the  fundamental  principles  laid 
down  in  Chapter  I. 

But  one  type  of  project  is  considered  in  this  discussion,  the  major  project, 
which,  in  educational  parlance,  has  come  to  mean  a  unit  of  study  around  which 
the  work  of  the  school  shall  center  for  a  given  length  of  time  and  shall  include 
all  the  activities  of  the  school  during  that  period.  Such  a  study  creates  a  de- 
mand for  reading,  writing,  language,  and  number,  and  presents  many  opportuni- 
ties for  the  use  of  drawing,  modeling,  making,  and  sand-table  building.  It 
provides  for  contracts  and  cross  connections  between  all  the  subjects  of  study 
and  presents  a  vital,  Integral  unit  for  the  work  of  the  school.  The  minor  project 
deals  with  some  lesser  question  which  may  grow  out  of  the  major  project  or 
which  may  be  suggested  in  the  assignment  of  the  daily  recitation.  It  is  more  in-  ^ 
dividual  in  character  than  the  major  project  and  often  is  little  more  than  a 
related  problem  in  a  subject  of  study. 

A  distinction  is  readily  made  in  this  connection  between  a  project  which  deals 
with  a  real  situation  in  the  child's  experience  and  the  act  of  playing  through 
such  an  experience  in  the  schoolroom.  The  first  is  based  upon  the  child's  direct 
contact  with  some  activity  in  his  immediate  environment  from  which  he  gains 
those  impressions  that  are  used  as  a  basis  for  study  and  for  reproduction.  The 
play  project  may  come  to  him  through  the  medium  of  actual  experience,  but  it 
is  developed  and  carried  on  in  the  realm  of  imagination  and  supposition* 

IV 
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Chapter  I. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER  IN  TERMS  OF 

PROJECTS. 


Elementary  teachers  hear  much  to-day  regarding  the  child's  interests  and 
experiences  as  bases  of  their  work.  Just  what  does  this  mean,  the  child's  expe- 
riences, and  how  may  they  become  the  dominating  idea  in  elementary  education? 
What  are  the  child's  int^ests  and  experiences?  What  are  they  before  he  enters 
school,  what  are  they  now  with  his  added  school  experience  increasing  day  by 
day,  and  what  are  they  destined  to  become  as  we  look  toward  the  future  through 
the  next  year,  and  the  next,  and  for  many  years  to  come?  A  great  educator 
has  said :  The  child's  home  is  of  paramount  interest  to  him ;  he  is  interested 
in  the  brute  life  about  him ;  he  loves  the  flowers ;  the  passing  of  the  seasons  and 
the  changing  phases  of  nature  affect  him;  pebbles  and  stones;  the  forces  of 
nature,  wind  and  rain  and  heat  and  cold;  growth  of  plants  in  garden  and 
field — all  these  come  within  the  realm  of  his  daily  observation  and  experience. 

These  interests  and  experiences  have  been  classified  in  the  outline  given 
below  as  central  subjects  and  include  science,  geography,  civics,  history,  and 
literature.  Here  within  these  central  subjects  lies  our  opportunity  for  educative 
material  upon  which  to  base  our  projects.  Anything  less  than  these  is  un- 
worthy. The  method  of  presentation  is  suggei^ted  by  the  remaining  sections 
of  the  outline.  Impressions  are  received  by  the  child  through  the  modes  of 
attention :  Observation,  hearing  language,  and  reading.  These  impressions  are 
r^roduced  by  him  through  the  modes  of  expression :  Gesture,  music,  making, 
modeling,  painting,  drawing,  speech,  and  writing.  Finally  these  impressions  are 
made  definite  and  real  to  the  child  through  the  modes  of  Judgment :  Porm  and 
number;  their  adequacy  depends  upon  his  ability  to  visualize  the  elements  of 
form  and  proportion  in  his  moital  picture. 

Organization  of  nubject  matter. 


I. 

II. 

ni. 

IV. 

Centna  subjects. 

Modes  of  attention. 

Modes  of  expres- 
sion. 

Modes  of  Judgment. 

• 

Gesture. 
Music. 

Sdenoe. 

Making. 

Geography. 

Observation. 

Modeling. 

Form. 

The  diikl's  relation  to.. 

Clvtes. 

Hearing 
language. 

Painting. 

Number. 

History. 

Reading. 

Drawing. 

Uterature. 

Speech. 
Oral  reading. 

Writing. 

I.  The  central  subjects  representing  the  child's  Interests  and  experiences. 

II.  The  modes  ol  attention  through  which  the  child  receives  his  impressions  of  the  central  subjects, 
m.  The  modes  of  expression  by  which  the  ehild  reproduces  his  impressions  of  the  central  subjects. 
rV.  The  modes  of  Judgment  by  which  the  child  measures  his  impressions  of  the  central  subjects. 

*■  Elemsnlary  schools  in  thia  buUetln  refer  to  the  first  six  grades. 
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Here  we  bave  concentration  and  tbe  nniflcation  of  thou^t  and  expression. 
"Elach  subject,  means,  mode,  and  metbod  finds  its  absolute  and  relative  edu- 
cational value,  its  definite  place  in  conditions  for  self-activity  and  self-effort.*' 
No  teacber  can  wander  far  afield  witb  a  classification  of  tbis  kind  in  ber 
mind  wben  sbe  essays  to  organize  ber  subject  matter  into  units  of  study  and 
to  use  tbe  project  metbod  as  a  basis  of  ber  work. 

But  unless  sbe  does  build  around  a  central  subject,  unless  sbe  Imows  tbat 
silent  reading  is  a  mode  of  attention  and  not  a  subject  of  study,  unless  sbe 
realizes  tbat  oral  reading  is  a  form  of  speecb,  a  mode  of  expression,  not  a 
subject  of  study ;  unless,  in  otber  words,  ber  subject  matter  functions  "  accord- 
ing to  its  relative  and  absolute  educative  values,**  sbe  will  find  ber  project 
falling  about  ber  ears  like  a  bouse  of  cards  and  sbe  will  return  to  tbe  beaten 
patbs  wltb  wbicb  sbe  is  familiar  and  will  continue  to  binder  tbe  spontaneous 
growtb  of  tbe  cbild  by  misusing  and  perverting  tbe  educative  function  of  tbe 
subjects  in  ber  daily  program. 

Here,  tben,  is  a  measure  by  wbicb  to  guage  tbe  educative  process  and  upon 
wbicb  to  build  our  scboolroom  procedure.  Great  minds  bave  contributed  to 
tbis  organization  of  subject  matter — Herbart,  Froebel,  our  own  educational 
reformer,  Col.  Parker,  and  many  otbers.  It  remained  for  CoL  Parker  to  take 
tbe  best  from  tbis  system  of  educational  pbilosopby  and  to  found  a  scbool  in 
wbicb  tbe  theory  might  be  tried  and  tested  by  actual  scboolroom  practice. 
For  20  years  it  has  been  successfully  practiced  in  many  schools  in  tbis  coun- 
try. Just  now  it  is  receiving  a  new  impetus,  and  fortunate  are  tbe  children 
who  are  entering  scbool  next  year  that  recognition  is  more  and  more  being 
given  to  tbe  greatest  educational  movement  of  our  times.  That  it  requires 
study  and  preparation  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  teacher  and  tbat  its  limits  are 
expressed  by  ber  education,  training,  and  a  professional  perspicuity  there  is  no 
doubt.  If  we  wish  to  carry  on  this  great  movement,  we  must  understand  tbe 
cbild*s  attitude  toward  the  life  about  him  and  in  what  particular  way  tbe 
environment  tbat  surrounds  him  can  be  made  to  function  in  bis  education. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  SUBJECT  MATTER  "ACCORDING  TO  ITS  RELA- 
TIVE AND  ABSOLUTE  EDUCATIVE  VALUE ''—SOURCES  OF  IM- 
PRESSION. 

L  Central  Subjects^ 

SCIENCE,  GEOGRAPHY,  CIVICS,  HISTORY,  AND  LTTERATURS. 

SCIENCE. 

Field  ettcursiOM  and  €jpperim€rUs,—The  lesson  in  science  usually  takes  tbe 
form  of  nature  observations  in  the  early  grades  and  is  developed  from  tbe 
child's  unconscious  observation  out  of  school.  Later  these  lessons  are  based 
upon  bis  more  conscious  study  of  nature  on  a  field  trip  or  from  specimens 
brought  into  school  rooms  for  study  or  enjoyment  All  of  tbe  interests  and 
experiences  which  these  contacts  arouse  should  be  considered  by  tbe  teacber 
in  ber  search  for  centers  of  study  and  for  themes  upon  which  to  base  ber 
projects. 

Excursions  in  tbe  field  and  experiments  in  the  schoolroom  should  form  a 
large  part  of  tbe  plan  for  these  lessons.  Tbe  experiment  often  supplements 
tbe  experience  gained  in  the  field  and  clarifies  tbe  somewhat  vague  and  in- 
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definite  impressions  wbich  are  apt  to  result  from  an  excursion.  It  coordinates 
and  conserves  the  experience  and  helps  the  pupil  to  form  a  definite,  tangible 
premise  upon  which  to  build  a  future  inference  or  conclusion.  The  value 
of  a  field  excursion  may  be  increased,  in  the  middle  grades  particularly,  if 
the  class  is  prepared  for  a  definite  line  of  observation,  with  the  teacher  close 
at  hand  to  direct  and  participate  in  the  Investigations.  Some  of  this  period, 
undoubtedly,  should  be  free  for  the  exercise  of  individual  and  group  interests, 
perhaps  wholly  unrelated  to  the  class  experience,  and  these  may  develop  later 
into  valuable  material  upon  which  to  base  an  individual  or  a  group  project. 

The  garden. — In  the  making  of  a  garden  there  are  many  opportunities  for 
lessons  in  science  and  geography.  It  opens  a  way  for  field  lessons  in  which 
to  collect  specim^is  of  soils  and  to  conduct  a  series  of  experiments  which 
shall  determine  their  power  to  retain  moisture  and  their  capillarity,  leading 
out  to  the  practical  questions  of  irrigation  and  dry  farming.  It  calls  for 
visits  to  different  garden  plots  in  the  vicinity,  on  high  ground  and  on  lower 
levels,  and  for  walks  in  the  country  where  systems  of  drainage  have  redeemed 
the  swampy  land  and  prepared  it  for  cultivation. 

Then  there  are  kindred  subjects  related  to  the  garden.  How  many  and 
how  vital  they  are:  Bird  boxes  in  the  garden;  What  to  do  with  the  Elnglish 
sparrow ;  How  is  this  little  savage  of  bird  life  responsible  for  the  d^redations 
of  the  Tussock  moth?  The  household  cat  and  his  relation  to  the  fruit  trees 
in  the  garden ;  The  economic  value  of  the  American  toad ;  and  so  on  through 
many  phases  of  these  natural  phenomena. 

Pertinent  questions,  logical  reasoning,  enthusiastic  responses,  cooperation,  and 
sympathy  are  some  of  the  values  of  these  lessons.  Much  more  than  garden 
making  and  plant  study  are  developed.  Ideals  of  usefulness,  of  thi^ft,  and  of 
industry  are  unconsciously  absorbed  which  shall  fix  irrevocably  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

Mechanics, — ^In  the  middle  grades  the  problems  of  construction  begin  to  as- 
sume an  interest  in  the  child's  life.  Out  of  these  interests  many  individual 
projects  may  be  developed  with  the  aid  of  materials  like  the  Erector  models, 
construction  blocks,  and  Meccano  parts  to  supplement  the  observations  made 
during  the  field  lessons.  Automobile  construction  is  close  to  the  child's  ex- 
perience, and  how  to  change  a  tire  is  one  of  the  most  practical  problems  he  can 
master  in  these  days  of  horseless  carriages.  Farm  machinery,  the  tractor,  har- 
vester, reaper,  and  binder ;  the  building  of  houses,  with  their  problems  of  heat- 
ing, lighting,  plumbing,  and  ventilation,  offer  subjects  of  absorbing  interest  in 
mechanics,  electrical  api^iances,  and  sanitation  to  children  in  these  grades.  The 
bridge  which  the  child  crosses  on  his  way  to  school,  the  railroad  track  under 
the  bridge,  and  the  engine  passing  and  repassing  at  his  feet  stimulate  him  to 
inquiry,  and  research,  and  experimentation. 

Lessons  on  food  and  clothing,  which  include  subjects  like  cotton  and  wool, 
wheat  and  milk,  lead  out  into  a  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  manu- 
facture of  textiles,  and  the  principals  of  mechanics  which  are  utilized  in  the 
steam-roller  processes  in  our  large  flouring  mills.  The  study  of  farm  animals 
and  agriculture  begun  in  the  lower  grades  logically  follow.  Milk  offers  a  wide 
field  of  study  through  lessons  in  modem  methods  of  dairying,  the  construction 
of  silos  and  dairy  bams,  of  motor  diuras,  cream  separators,  and  cheese  presses. 
The  sterilization  of  dairy  utensils  and  the  process  ot  milk  pasteurization,  as 
lessons  in  chemistry,  bear  the  closest  relation  to  the  child's  health  and  w^- 
being,  and  may  be  woven  into  our  plans  for  projects  as  we  look  for  subjects  in 
science  which  hold  an  absorbing  interest  tor  the  child. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

The  chUd's  immediate  ^iTironment  is  the  right  material  for  his  projects  in 
early  geography  lessons.  This  subject  goes  hand  in  hand  with  science  and 
shares  with  it  the  opportunity  for  study  which  every  field  trip  and  every  excur- 
sion provides.  Each  locality  possesses  some  interest  which  offers  possibilities 
to  the  teacher  for  organizing  her  project.  It  may  be  a  river  which  opens  up  a 
wide  choice  of  related  subjects,  a  mountain  or  a  plain,  a  product  of  especial 
value  to  the  community  as  an  article  of  commerce  or  of  manufacture,  or  a 
landmark  which  holds  some  special  significance  in  local  history. 

Maps  are  wholly  outside  the  question  in  this  early  work,  and  are,  at  best,  but 
diagrams  upon  which  to  base  a  conception  of  size  and  shape  and  location.  They 
have  little  to  do  with  the  real  subject  and  often  produce  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion which  may  cling  to  the  child  through  all  his  later  life  He  should  learn  to 
know  his  town  through  his  contact  with  its  lif^.  He  should  be  led  to  think 
of  his  State  as  he  thinks  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  situated  in  the  East  or  West, 
the  North  or  South,  with  a  wonderful  diversity  of  mountain  or  plain,  rich  Ifi 
natural  products,  watered  by  many  rivers,  abounding  in  fertile  farms  and 
prosperous  cities.  This  should  be  his  ultimate  impression,  his  own  State  merg- 
ing into  one  continuous  panorama,  without  artificial  barriers  and  boundaries  of 
line  and  color,  which,  alas,  he  all  too  often  remembers  from  the  maps  he  sees 
upon  the  blackboard  or  in  his  textbook. 

CIVICS. 

R^x>rt8  of  the  child's  observations  of  his  own  house,  its  color,  dize,  and  gen- 
eral appearance ;  of  the  different  rooms  in  his  house,  the  furniture  in  each,  and 
its  specific  purpose  offer  excellent  material  for  these  units  of  study. 

The  family  life  which  surrounds  the  child,  the  different  members  of  the  family, 
and  their  relation  to  him  are  close  to  his  interest  and  experience.  Discussions 
in  the  schoolroom  of  the  child's  home  activities,  setting  the  table,  washing  and 
wiping  the  dishes,  making  the  beds,  and  the  best  ways  and  the  necessity  fbr  per- 
forming these  homely  tasks  will  lift  them  above  the  plane  of  drudgery  they  so 
often  occupy  in  the  child's  mind,  and  will  afford,  at  the  same  time,  a  most  op- 
portune occasion  for  early  lessons  in  civics. 

Later  his  interests  extend  out  into  the  town  in  which  he  lives  and  his  partici- 
pation in  its  life  and  history :  The  material  construction,  location,  x)lan,  streets, 
and  buildings ;  the  personal  needs,  food,  shelter,  and  clothing ;  the  professional 
contacts,  the  employer,  the  teacher,  the  doctor,  and  the  preacher ;  the  social  ex- 
periences, recreation  and  intercourse,  and  the  ethical  significance  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  town.  Finally,  it  leads  him  out  into  the  world  of  foreign  peoples 
with  their  typical  manners  and  customs,  and  through  comparisons  and  con- 
trasts in  this  study  he  forms  his  ultimate  standards. 

Throughout  this  series  of  problems  the  civic  interest  and  the  history  interest 
are  coincident,  they  merge  and  blend,  they  sustain  and  supplement  each  the 
other. 

HISTORY. 

Back  of  every  project  in  history  should  lie  our  ultimate  purpose — to  instill  in 
the  minds  of  our  pupils  the  great  principles  of  democracy,  upon  which  our  Re- 
public rests.  The  detailed  study  of  manners  and  customs  in  the  lives  of  primi- 
tive peoples  seems  to  be  the  logical  starting  point  for  history  lessons  in  the 
primary  grades.    Our  early  settlements  in  portions  of  the  New  World  offer^ 
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the  children  a  richness  of  material  for  history  stories  which  no  other  record 
of  daring  and  adventure  can  surpass. 

American  history  Is  filled  with  material  for  lessons  In  Americanism  and  the 
principles  of  free  government.  It  possesses,  more  than  most,  the  dramatic  and 
picturesque  background  so  appealing  to  little  children.  Its  stories  of  primitive 
life  depicted  In  the  early  chronicles  hold  a  compelling  Interest  for  primary 
pupils.  Extreme  contrasts  afford  a  most  artistic  element  In  these  narratives — 
Puritan  asceticism  as  contrasted  with  Indian  barbarism,  the  kerchief  and  cap 
with  the  feathered  headdress  and  war  paint;  log  cabin  with  wigwam,  and  all 
the  homely  virtues  Intensified  In  a  land  of  wabton  practices.  Our  heroes  of 
exploration,  the  swashbuckler  and  priest,  French  commandant  and  emigre, 
for  trader  and  Spanish  grandee,  fill  the  pages  of  our  history  with  tales  of  forti- 
tude and  courage.  Washington  and  Lincoln,  a  home  of  wealth  and  culture,  and 
a  home  of  poverty  and  privation,  each  contributing  to  the  Nation's  greatest 
need,  one  a  "  father  "  and  one  a  **  savior  "  of  his  country — ^where  in  the  annals 
of  another  country  might  we  find  a  record  so  convincing  with  which  to  teach 
the  principles  of  our  democracy? 

We  shall  be  emphasizing  pageants,  plays,  and  festivals  during  the  coming 
years  as  a  part  of  our  effort  to  imbue  our  children  with  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
These  will  abound  In  symbolism  of  national  Ideals,  with  national  events  and 
national  progress.  We  shall  learn  to  sing  our  national  hymns,  to  recite  our 
national  odes,  and  to  salute  our  flag  with  a  reverent  and  a  contrite  heart, 
realizing  that  we,  as  elementary-school  teachers,  must  sow  the  seed  of  patriotism 
in  the  early  years  and  trust  to  those  beyond  us  in  the  work  to  sustain  and 
encourage  its  growth. 

LITERATURE. 

Literature  Illustrates  and  beautifies  the  subjects  of  study.  It  is  like  an 
accompaniment  played  upon  an  instrument  during  an  Interpretative  recital. 
For  the  diildren  it  Interprets  the  various  phases  of  nature  and  enlivens  the 
facts  of  history.  It  should  be  woven  into  every  project  as  a  complement  to 
the  study  of  the  central  subjects,  unless,  Indeed,  It  becomes  Itself  a  unit  of 
study. 

The  myth  Is  the  beginning  of  science  and  history  and  is  closely  allied  to 
the  early  study  of  those  subjects.  The  cumulative  and  repetition  stories  In 
folklore  are  the  beginning  of  civics  and  introduce  these  early  lessons  in  human 
relationships  through  word  pictures  of  concrete  and  vivid  situations.  The 
fable  is  the  beginning  of  ethics  and  subtly  paves  the  way  for  training  in 
right  conduct  These  stories  offer  the  best  opportunities  for  studies  in  litera- 
ture. They  carry  the  child  outside  himself  into  a  world  of  imagination  and 
fancy.  They  build  upon  the  known  element  in  his  everyday  experience  and 
ideallxe  and  enlarge  those  experiences. 

American  literature  abounds  in  choicest  specimens  of  English  composition 
which  bear  a  message  of  national  import  We  are  tmusually  fortunate  in  our 
poets  who  have  contributed  larg^y  to  the  sum  of  American  literature  for 
children.  The  modem  fairy  tale  is  not  so  good,  and  should  not  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  old  dassic  story  wliich  teaches  the  truth  in  a  better  man- 
ner. Care  should  be  taken  to  apply  the  universal  truth  embedded  In  the  old 
Greek  and  Norse  mythology  to  the  child's  present-day  environment,  else  the 
intrinsic  value  of  a  study  of  this  litel^ture  will  be  lost. 

Tool  subjects  and  content  subjects. — Literature  and  language  are  so  closely 
associated  in  the  primary  grades  that  the  consideration  of  one  Involves  a 
discussion  of  the  other.  They  differ  widely  in  their  function,  however,  for 
-22 2 
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language  is  a  tool  subject,  a  mode  of  expression,  while  literature  is  a  con- 
tent subject,  which  in  the  form  of  story-hearing  by  the  pupil  becomes  a  mode 
of  attention. 

The  telling  of  a  story  as  a  unit  or  a  single  piece  of  literature  involves 
the  organization  of  the  story  into  parts  which  must  follow  each  other  in 
logical  sequen(ce,  the  play  of  the  imagination  over  the  d^ails  of  the  story, 
the  clear  visualization  of  the  setting  of  the  story,  and  the  action  which  takes 
place,  and  the  training  of  the  body  to  recfpond,  naturally  and  simply,  to  the 
emotions  which  the  story  may  arouse. 

Later,  readings  in  literature  should  be  made  for  the  gratification  they 
afford  and  for  the  study  of  human  life  which  they  offer,  without  thought  ;of 
analysis  or  dissertation.  *'  Everywhere  have  I  sought  peace,*'  says  the  blessed 
Thomas  &  Kempis,  **and  have  found  it  nowhere,  save  in  a  comer  with  a 
book,*'  which  most  aptly  expresses  what  our  ultimate  use  of  literature  should 
become. 

II.  Modes  or  Attention. 

OBSERVATION,   HEARING    LANGUAGE,   SILENT   READING. 
OBSERVATION. 

Without  doubt,  observation  plays  the  most  important  part  in  our  acts  of 
attention.  Eknphasis  has  already  been  placed  on  observation  as  a  means  of 
study  in  science  and  geography.  It  is  the  primitive,  universal  mode  and 
should  be  cultivated  in  early  grades  to  the  extreme  of  its  x)ossibilities. 

His  training  in  a  close  and  accurate  observation  cultivates  the  childfs 
visual  memory,  upon  which  depends  all  the  mental  pictures  which  he  creates 
in  the  realm  of  fancy  and  imagination.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle 
upon  which  the  child's  education  depends:  His  ability  to  form  vivid  mental 
pictures  from  his  acts  of  attention  and  his  ability  to  create  out  of  these  other 
images  in  the  field  of  constructive  imagination. 

The  teacher's  task  is  not  only  to  present  the  necessary  stimuli,  but  to  train 
the  children  under  her  care  in  the  cultivation  of  mental  imagery.  The  modes 
of  expression  which  are  given  in  the  next  few  pages  are  important  means  in 
this  training. 

HEARING  LANGUAGE. 

Hearing  language  is  a  more  difficult  mode  of  attention  to  master,  since  it  deals 
with  symbols  and  the  child  loses  the  direct  contact  he  enjoys  in  observation. 
But  a  trained  ear  is  quite  as  important  as  a  trained  eye.  This  is  true  in  lan- 
guage training,  because  it  is  through  the  sounds  of  language  that  the  interpre- 
tation of  meanings  are  secured.  Many  critics  believe  that  silent  reading  de- 
liends  upon  the  auditory  image  for  its  functioning.  All  authorities  agree  that 
the  ear  is  the  Important  organ  to  be  considered  In  teaching  little  children  to 
speak,  to  read,  and  write.  "Address  the  ear  principally,"  Gouin  exhorts  the 
teacher  of  language,  "  afterwards  take  as  auxiliaries  the  eye  and  hand  in  rend- 
ing and  writing."  Huey  agrees  that  "  the  ear,  and  not  the  eye,  is  the  arbiter 
of  speech ;  the  mouth,  not  the  pen,  its  greatest  instrument*' 

Naturally  the  story  is  the  usual  medium  through  which  to  reach  and  hold 
the  child's  attention  in  the  primary  grades.  Later  narrative,  exposition,  and 
oral  reading  play  a  large  part  in  the  act  of  hearing  language.  Caution  is  needed 
here  against  the  use  of  oral  reading  as  an  act  of  attention  In  the  lower  grades. 
Children  receive  very  little  of  content  through  this  subject  at  this  time.    Their 
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acts  of  attention  in  oral  reading  usually  are  focussed  on  forms  and  symbols,  and 
their  souls  are  harassed  and  troubled  by  difficulties  present  and  unknown 
dangers  to  come. 

Skill  in  telling  stories  to  little  children  should  be  as  much  a  part  of  the 
teacher's  equipment  as  a  knowledge  of  good  literature  and  discrimination  in 
its  selection  should  be.  All  the  art  of  story  telling  which  she  covets  for  her 
pupils  the  teacher  should  herself  possess  a  hundredfold.  Nor  does  her  re- 
sponsibility end  with  the  telling  of  the  story,  for  a  very  definite  consideration 
of  its  movement  ftom  one  point  of  action  to  another  will  assist  the  children  to 
organize  its  parts  into  a.  logicaU  literary  whole,  and  will  train  them  in  that 
priceless  accomplishment — the  ability  to  form  vivid  images  from  hearing  word 
pictures. 

_  SILENT  READING. 

Reading  is  the  third  and  last  mode  of  attention,  and  silent  reading  becomes  in 
later  grades  the  almost  universal  one  in  the  study  of  the  central  subjects.  For 
that  reason  it  should  occupy  a  larger  place  in  the  early  grades  curricula  than 
is  now  accorded  it  Upon  it  dep^ids  the  child's  power  to  study  and  read  in- 
telligently through  all  his  later  life. 

It  is  needless  to  say  in  this  connection  that  of  all  the  subjects  in  the  course 
of  study  which  lose  their  function  in  the  hands  of  the  average  teacher  the 
subject  of  reading  suffers  most.  In  nearly  all  schools  it  is  taught  as  a  subject 
of  study  through  formal  drills  in  technique.  Oral  reading,  which  is  a  form  of 
speech  and  whose  function  is  expression,  degenerates  into  exercises  on  the 
pronunciation  of  words.  Silent  reading,  which  is  a  mode  of  attention,  is 
neglected  in  the  first  grades  until  the  pupils  lose  their  power  to  use  it  in  the 
upper  grades  according  to  its  function  as  a  mode  of  attention. 

How  to  cultivate  the  silent-readkig  habit, — ^A  reading  room  for  pupils  in 
elementary  grades  should  be  set  aside  in  every  elementary-school  building.  It 
should  be  furnished  much  as  the  children's  rooms  in  public  libraries  are  fur- 
nished. Low  book  shelves  should  line  the  walls,  filled  with  books  of  many 
kinds ;  books  for  tiny  children  still  reading  from  the  pictures  in  a  book  and  too 
little  yet  for  texts;  shelves  of  children's  classics  chosen  from  Killing's  store- 
house, from  Carroll,  Baldwin,  and  Scudder,  from  Perrault  and  Meop  and  from 
Mother  Goose,  and  Just  as  many  as  possible  of  the  beautiful  readers  which  the 
schoolbook  publishing  houses  are  bringing  out  in  de  luxe  editions.  These  should 
be  arranged  not  more  than  4  feet  from  the  floor,  within  easy  reach  of  every 
child  in  the  schooL 

This  withdrawing  room  would  provide  for  the  children  an  opportunity  for 
sUent  reading  which  the  ordinary  overcrowded  assembly  rooms  do  not  now 
afford.  Until  the  children  are  able  to  read  they  will  enjoy  locking  through  the 
books  and  inspecting  the  pictures.  No  seat  work  was  ever  devised  that  can  be 
compared,  either  in  its  appeal  or  in  its  educational  value,  to  a  number  of  good 
books  conned  over  and  enjoyed  by  a  child  in  these  grades.  As  an  aid  in  train- 
ing the  child's  critical  sense  in  good  language  forms  it  has  no  equaL 

How  to  stimulate  interest. — ^The  reading  interests  of  a  group  of  diildren  may 
be  utilized  in  various  waya  The  reports  in  class  on  selections  read,  and  ex- 
change of  books  between  pupils,  with  discussions  of  the  pictures,  the  story,  and 
the  characters,  will  pave  the  way  to  a  later  interest  in  library  reading. 

lAbrarp  reading, — One  hour  each  week,  at  least,  should  be  spent  by  the  pri- 
mary grades  in  a  library  with  their  grade  teacher.  Picture  books  and  reading 
books  should  be  inspected  by  the  children,  questions  asked  and  answered,  and 
encouragement  given  to  each  child  to  draw  out  a  bo<*  and  take  it  hwne  to  read, 
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if  possible,  or  to  hear  it  read  by  one  of  the  family.  The  library  habit  should 
be  cultivated  early,  as  soon  as  children  are  interested.  This  may  not  be  feasible 
in  schools  where  libraries  are  some  distance  from  the  school  building,  but  even 
a  field  trip  on,  the  street  car  or  a  long  walk  with  the  library  building  as  the 
objective  will  amply  repay  the  effort  made  to  readi  it.  The  library  atmosphere 
is  nnique  and  can  be  experienced  only  by  personal  visits.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  higher  Influences  which  touch  the  diild  and  should  be  formed  early  to 
insure  permanency. 

III.  Modes  of  Expression. 

GESTURE,    MUSIC,    MAKING,     MODELING,     PAINTING,     DRAWING,    SPEECH, 

AND    WRITING. 

Some  modes  of  expression  are  peculiarly  ai^ropriate  for  one  subject  and 
some  for  another,  depending  upon  the  type  of  lesson,  the  teacher's  convenience, 
her  class  o£  children,  and  the  materials  she  may  have  at  hand. 

To  visualize,  to  discuss  and  relate,  and  to  reproduce  is  the  orderly  sequ^ce 
of  reproduction  in  any  subject;  to  call  up  the  mental  picture  and  then  to 
describe  it  through  the  media  of  the  various  modes  of  expression;  by  oral 
language,  graphic  art,  gesture,  and  later  by  written  language;  by  whatever 
mode  is  most  appropriate. 

To  visualize  is  the  essential,  fundam«ital  principle  upon  whi(^  this  training 
rests.  "  I  believe  that  the  image  is  the  great  instrument  of  instruction,"  says 
Dewey  in  his  Pedagogical  Creed.  **  What  a  child  gets  out  of  any  subject  pre- 
sented to  him  is  simply  the  images  whldi  he  himself  forms  with  regard  to  it." 
The  teacher*s  part  in  this  study  is  not  to  instruct  but  to  help  the  child  to 
form  his  image  and  to  suggest  and  provide  a  suitable  medium  through  which 
he  may  express  that  image. 

GESTURE  (INCLUDING  POSING  AND  DRAMATIZATION). 

Any  form  of  gesture  is  a  mode  of  expression  and  is  ess^itially  an  art  sub- 
ject. It  has  to  do  with  emotion,  thought,  and  feeling.  Grace  and  dignity  of 
carriage,  poise  and  freedom  from  sdf-consciousness  are  some  of  the  liner 
qualities  whidi  this  mode  of  expression  develops. 

Posing  and  dranuitization, — ^Posing  is  the  mode  of  expression  which  empha- 
sizes motion  and  should  precede  the  dramatization  of  a  story.  It  is  used  most 
frequently  to  impersonate  a  character  in  some  characteristic  pose.  Many  chil- 
dren who  have  difficulty  in  acting  can  take  the  pose  of  a  character.  Diffident 
children  will  be  able  to  take  part  in  this  simiAer  form  of  action. 

Dramatization  emphasizes  action  and  is  used  in  reproducing  a  story  or  an 
incident  in  history  or  literature  which  has  a  decided  dramatic  quality  and  is 
characterized  by  action.  Mudi  of  the  value  of  this  mode  of  expression  Ues  in 
the  opportunity  it  aifords  for  initiative  and  resourcefulness.  The  children 
should  be  as  free  as  possible  during  this  period.  After  a  leader  has  been 
selected  he  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  presentation  of  the  play.  He 
should  assign  the  different  parts  and  instruct  the  diaracters.  If  his  efforts 
fail  another  leader  should  make  an  attempt  to  organize  the  story  into  dramatic 
form  and  to  present  it  before  the  school.  "  Hands  off"  should  be  the  teadier*s 
slogan  if  she  desires  to  cultivate  initiative  in  her  pupils.  A  pantomime  may  be 
organized  by  a  group  of  children  outside  the  classroom,  and  after  presentation 
the  class  may  guess  the  name  of  the  story  that  has  been  dramatised. 
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MUSIC. 

Music  should  receive  the  same  treatment  in  the  primary  grades  as  that 
accorded  the  other  modes  of  expression— ran  avoidance  of  technique  until  the 
children  are  quite  proficient  in  singing  the  beautiful  songs  prepared  by  our 
best  composers  of  music  for  little  children.  Rote  songs  should  accompany  the 
lessons  in  science,  in  history,  and  in  literature  as  a  mode  of  expression.  The 
study  of  symbols  should  be  deferred  until  the  third  or  fourth  grades,  at  least. 
Emphasis  in  all  grades  should  be  placed  up(Hi  music  as  a  mode  of  expression 
rather  than  a  subject  of  study. 

MAKING  (INCLUDING  8AND-TABLB  BUILDING). 

There  la  no  mode  of  expression  more  valuable  than  that  of  making.  It  repre- 
sents the  object  more  adequately  than  any  other,  because  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness  can  be  expressed  by  it  and  it  reproduces  the  object  in  the  same  or 
similar  material.  It  leads  to  a  study  of  form,  of  size,  and  of  proportion  in  all 
the  dimensiona  More  important  still,  the  children's  interest  is  held  by  it 
indefinitely,  and  their  enthusiasm  as  well. 

BuUding  on  the  sand  t<ible, — The  representation  of  regional  projects  in 
miniature  on  the  sand  table  has  many  educational  assets  and  some  liabilities. 
This  treatment  is  used  largely  in  primary  grades  to  make  concrete  the  impres- 
sions which  the  children  are  receiving  in  some  unit  of  study,  like  the  farm, 
the  town,  or  the  setting  of  a  story.  It  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  problem  of 
visualization  and  helps  to  clarify  the  mental  image.  But  the  child  must  be 
led  out  from  his  models  on  the  sand  table  into  a  sense  of  reality  and  on  into 
the  field  of  constructive  imagination.  Unless  this  is  done  his  Image  ceases 
to  grow  and  he  will  forever  after  see  the  tiny  models  cm  a  sand  table  when 
he  wishes  to  recall  some  typical  setting  in  a  history  or  geography  lesson. 

MODELING. 

Clay  mod^ing  emphasizes  form  and  substance  and  represents  the  object  in 
bulk  which  may  be  expressed  through  the  clay  or  plastocene  medium.  It  also 
possesses  an  unusual  value  because  a  compelling  motive  lies  back  of  the  work. 
The  content  of  the  picture  is  in  the  child's  mind  when  modeling  is  used  as  a 
mode  of  expression  and  not  a  representation  of  the  form  only. 

PAINTING  (INCLUDING  PAINTING  A  LANDSCAPE). 

Painting  emphasizes  form  and  color  and  is  important  as  a  means  of  cnlti- 
vatlng  the  child's  sense  of  color.  Painting  with  water  colors  is  a  difficult  mode 
for  little  children,  because  the  wash  of  color  must  be  kept  within  the  outline 
of  the  object.  If  the  outline  is  cut  out  before  the  object  is  painted  it  will  not 
limit  the  stroke  of  the  brush,  and  when  it  is  finished  it  may  be  pasted  on  an 
appropriate  badcground. 

Painting  a  landscape, — C>>lored-po6ter  effects  to  illustrate  a  story  in  history 
or  literature  may  be  prepared  through  this  medium  in  the  form  of  a  landscape 
in  water  colors  for  the  background  of  the  picture,  with  the  painted  objects 
pasted  in  their  appropriate  places  on  the  picture.  The  wash  of  color  for  the 
background  should  be  made  with  a  sideward  stroke  of  the  brush  from  right 
to  left,  the  upper  half  of  the  picture  in  blue  for  the  sky  and  the  lower  half  in 
an  appropriate  color  for  the  different  seasons  of  the  year — green  for  the  spring 
and  summer  landscape,  brown  for  the  fall,  and  dull  gray  for  the  winter.  Hills 
or  level  country  are  represented  by  the  sky  line,  which  is  drawn  in  lightly 
with  a  pencil  before  the  painting  is  done.  Trees  and  other  painted  objects  may 
be  pasted  into  the  picture  to  represent  any  type  of  landscape  that  is  desired. 
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DRAWING  (INCLUDING  BLACKBOARD  DRAWING). 

Outline  drawing  has  little  to  recommend  it  as  a  mode  of  expression  in  the 
elementary  schools.  It  requires  painstaking  effort  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
and  results  in  a  hard,  Inflexible  line  which  poorly  represents  the  outline  of  any 
object. 

Blackboard  drawing. — Drawing  on  the  blacliboard,  or  chalk  modeling  as  it 
is  usually  called,  emphasizes  the  environment  or  background  of  the  child*8 
picture  and  is  the  best  medium  for  the  early  work  in  drawing.  If  the  children 
are  encouraged  to  draw  freely  from  the  first  day  of  school  they  will  have  no 
tesLT  of  what  to  an  untrained  teacher  is  a  difllcult  task.  Children  draw  as 
naturally  as  they  make  a  gesture  and  much  more  naturally  than  they  talk 
when  the  reproduction  of  a  story  is  involved.  "I  can  not  t^l  it,  but  I  can 
draw  it,"  is  often  said  by  children  who  have  had  this  training,  or  whose  natural 
aptitude  for  drawing  has  beei  encouraged  and  developed. 

Chalk  modeling  at  the  board  consists  of  long,  sweeping,  downward  strokes 
with  the  side  of  the  chalk  for  the  vertical  objects  in  a  landscape,  like  the 
trunks  of  trees;  side  strokes  from  left  to  right  for  rolling  country;  and 
slanting  strokes  for  hills  and  mountains — a  type  of  r^roduction  which  is 
extremely  simple  for  little  children.  The  drawings  are  crude  at  first,  but  they 
gradually  assume  correctness  of  form  and  proportion  under  the  kindly  guidance 
of  the  teacher.  This  method  also  gives  full  play  to  the  free  arm  movement  so 
essential  to  good  penmanship  in  later  grades  and  is  an  invaluable  training  in 
graphic  expression. 

Cutting, — Cutting  the  outline  with  paper  and  shears  is  a  more  satisfactory 
medium  than  drawing  with  a  pencil,  in  early  work  especially.  It  brings  the 
outline  to  the  child  in  a  tangible  form,  so  that  the  eye  is  reenforced  by  the 
sense  of  touch  when  the  outline  is  cut  away  from  its  background.  The  medium 
seems  to  be  a  simpler  one  than  pencil  and  paper  so  far  as  the  child's  control  is 
concerned.  Its  chief  criticism  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  child's  training  in  this 
mode  of  expression  does  not  carry  over  into  his  later  work  in  art  and 
expression. 

SPEECH. 

The  project  offers  unlimited  opportunity  and  material  for  the  exerdse  of 
oral  language.  Every  lesson  in  science  and  geography,  in  civics,  history,  and 
literature  is  approached  through  this  mode  of  expression.  Conversations, 
questions,  and  discussions  stimulate  the  children's  interest  in  these  subjects 
and  provide  occasion  for  the  use  of  oral  language. 

Upon  this  mode  of  expression  all  other  modes  are  based.  The  other  Ian 
guage  subjects — treading,  writing,  spelling,  and  phonics— are  dos^  connected 
with  it.  and  the  apiuropriate  correlation  which  exists  between  oral  language 
and  the  manual  arts  as  modes  of  expression  should  be  enphasised  by  the 
teacher  as  she  trains  her  prxpUa  in  their  use. 

Oral  reading  Ie»«ofi«.— Develc^iment  lessons  in  written  language  and  oral 
reading  should  grow  out  of  each  lesson  which  is  given  in  the  subjects  of  study. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  teaching  reading  than  this.  The  teacher  stands 
before  her  class,  chalk  in  hand,  near  the  blackboard,  and  as  the  pupils  formu- 
late their  sentences  she  writes  them  on  the  board,  lat»  to  be  typed  and  bound 
into  reading  books. 

This  exercise  offers  opportunity  for  discussions  of  good  language  fbrms,  of 
logical  sequence  in  events,  and  of  clear  and  concise  statemaits.  Two  ele- 
ments should  be  in  the  teacher's  mind-~a  limited  vocabulary  and  the  need  of 
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much  repetition.  This  step  jtrom  oral  language  to  written  forms  is  made 
without  difficulty  in  these  exercises  because  the  sentoices  are  of  the  children's 
authorship  and  are  based  upon  their  own  experiences. 

Auditorium  periods.— The  lack  of  opportunity  for  oral  language  is  the  most 
noticeable  defect  in  the  el^nentary-school  program.  Individual  pupils  in  the 
first  grades  throughout  the  country  speak  less  than  100  words  during  a  five- 
hour  session  of  school,  including  all  their  responses  in  the  recitation  periods 
of  the  fundamental  subjects.  They  talk  on  an  average  less  than  half  a 
minute  during  the  school  day;  and  this  opportunity  is  not  appreciably  greater 
in  the  middle  grades. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times  that  get-together  exercises  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  feature  in  the  daily  school  program.  Here  is  a 
compelling  motive  for  exercises  in  oral  expression  and  those  modes  most 
closely  related  to  it  Once  a  week  at  least  the  elementary  school  should 
come  together  for  an  hour  of  music  and  literary  exercises,  and  for  reports 
on  civic  interests  and  nature  observations.  The  Francis  W.  Parker  School  in 
its  Yearbook  on  Morning  Exercises,  sums  up  the  values  of  this  period  in  its 
school  in  the  following  words : 

It  is  evident  that  the  exercises  grew  out  of  the  daily  work  of  the  school 
or  out  of  the  interests  of  the  children  in  some  large,  absorbing  outside  ques- 
tion. The  subject  is  sometimes  science,  the  telling  or  illustrating  of  nature 
observations;  the  story  of  some  visit  to  the  farm,  the  art  gallery,  or  work- 
shop; history,  current  events;  the  massing  of  the  literature  and  music  of 
some  special  subject  or  special  day;  the  telling  of  stories  that  delight  the 
children's  hearts;  or  the  discussion  of  some  problem  of  vital  significance  in 
the  community  school.  Therefore  the  exercises  instead  of  interfering  with 
the  school  work,  emphasize,  reinforce,  and  vitalize  it ;  give  it  purpose  and  form 
and  furnish  the  best  test  of  the  children's  growth  and  power  to  think  and  of 
their  skill  in  expression. 

A  distinct  motive  lies  behind  the  use  of  oral  language  as  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression in  the  auditorium  period.  Artificial  and  unnatural  attitudes  toward 
this  exercise  are  fostered  if  the  child  is  asked  to  stand  before  the  class  and 
repeat,  time  after  time,  a  story  with  which  the  class  is  already  familiar. 
He  is  being  trained  and  he  is  conscious  of  it  and  usually  resents  it;  at  the 
least  it  tends  to  make  him  self-conscious  and  robs  the  exercise  of  all  spon- 
taneity and  pleasure. 

WRITING. 

WrUinQ,  a  mode  of  expresiUm. — ^Writing  is  not  a  subject  of  study.  It  is 
a  mode  of  expression  and  should  be  taught  as  such.  The  child  should  spring 
to  the  board  under  the  impulse  of  an  idea  and  attempt  to  express  that  Idea 
in  writing.  It  may  be  only  an  isolated  word  that  is  emphasized  in  the  read- 
ing lesson,  it  may  be  a  phrase  or  a  short  sentence,  and  the  writing  of  it  will 
be  crude  at  first  and  scarcely  legible,  but  in  a  few  days  the  words  shape  them- 
selves into  readable  form,  and  the  child  has  mastered  the  first  step  in  written 
language. 

The  first  demand,  usually,  that  meets  the  child  when  he  enters  school  is 
to  write  his  name  on  the  board  to  mark  his  place,  at  his  seat  to  mark  tiis    / 
papers,  on  his  material,  boxes  of  paints  and  crayons,  of  pencils,  of  words  and 
letters  to  be  used  in  reading,  that  he  may  distinguish  them  as  his  own.    As 
he  becomes  more  profici^it  he  labels  this  material  and  the  furniture  and  ap- 
paratus which  he  uses.    In  scores  kept  in  the  games  he  plays,  in  street  signs 
in  his  playtown,  or  names  and  prices  of  foods  in  his  playstore,  in  numberless 
activities  these  demands  grow  from  day  to  day  and  are  the  real  iucentive  for  k 
teaching  him  to  write,  that  writing  may  become  a  useful  tool  to  assist  him  ^ 
in  his  work,  rather  than  a  long  deferred  accomplishment  gained  through  weekr 
and  months  of  formal  drills  in  penmanship. 
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lY.  Modes  of  Judgment. 

FORM  AND  number. 

Form  and  cohor.-^K  significant  feature  of  the  Binet  tests,  as  ttiey  are  formu- 
lated and  used  in  the  first  grade  in  the  Detroit  public  schools,  is  the  emphasis 
which  is  placed  upon  Judgment  of  form  as  a  criterion  of  the  child's  m^tal  abil- 
ity. **  Which  is  the  prettiest?  "  is  asked  regarding  the  pictures  in  outline  draw- 
ing of  three  birds— the  owl,  canary,  and  parrot  Three  horses,  three  dogs,  and 
three  fishes  are  presented  in  the  same  way.  "  Show  me  another  window  like 
this,  make  the  second  picture  look  like  this ;  what  is  lacking  in  this  picture?  " 
are  questions  in  this  test  which  are  evidence  of  the  high  value  placed  upon  the 
child's  critical  faculty  in  the  matter  of  form  as  a  measure  of  his  intelligence. 

Color  is  so  closely  allied  to  form  that  one  is  never  absent  from  the  other.  For 
that  reason  color  should  receive  a  greater  emphasis  than  is  now  given  it  in 
early  education.  So  many  black  and  white  prints  are  used  to  enhance  the 
pupil's  mental  picture,  so  many  descriptions  are  given  him  which  are  devoid  of 
the  color  element,  and  he  is  so  often  allowed  to  reproduce  an  impression  filled 
with  color  through  a  neutral  medium,  that  his  image  must  become  a  dull  and 
drab  affair  in  our  efforts  to  educate  him. 

Much  emphasis  is  purposely  placed  upon  the  color  feature  in  the  projects 
reported  in  this  bulletin  because  of  its  paramount  importance  as  an  attribute 
of  form  in  the  training  of  a  diild's  acts  of  judgment  Its  esthetic  value  is  im- 
measurable. A  beautiful  landscape  or  a  tiny  fiower  fills  the  child's  soul  with 
ecstacy.  Often  the  blend  of  coIcm*  is  all  the  child  sees  in  his  nature  observations^ 
while  the  appreciation  of  graceful  line  comes  to  him  later.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously the  color  which  surrounds  him  has  its  subtle  effect  upon  his  charac- 
ter and  should  be  giv^  a  large  place  in  the  teacher's  plans  for  her  projects. 

Number, — ^Number  includes  size  and  proportion  as  elements  in  the  child's  men- 
tal image,  and  his  judgment  regarding  these  should  be  carefully  trained  from  the 
earliest  days  of  schooL 

The  use  of  number  should  be  emphasized  and  its  relation  to  other  subjects 
developed.  The  child  should  build  up  within  his  consciousness  a  number 
sense  by  using  it  as  a  imit  of  measurement  The  length  of  inch  and  foot  and 
yard  should  become  familiar  to  him.  He  should  know  the  size  of  pint  and 
quart  and  gaUon,  and  be  able  to  roughly  estimate  the  difference  in  weight  be- 
tween pounds  and  ouncea  His  judgment  of  distances,  of  yards  and  rods  and 
miles,  should  be  trained  to  apiN*oximate  accuracy.  He  should  use  his  hands  and 
feet  in  verlfjying  his  judgment,  measuring  with  tape  and  ruler  and  pacing  off 
the  greater  distances.  He  ^ould  be  able  to  read  a  thermometer  and  tell  the 
time  of  day  on  the  clock  fttce.  The  days  of  the  week,  the  months  in  a  year,  and 
the  ever-changing  seasons  should  enter  into  his  understanding.  Provision  for 
this  training  in  the  judgment  of  size  and  proportion,  of  length  and  breadth,  and 
thickness,  of  weight  and  volume,  of  degrees  in  heat  and  cold,  of  duration  of  time^ 
must  be  made  in  our  organization  of  projects  if  we  wish  the  subject  of  number 
to  function  properly. 
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Chapter  II. 

A  SERIES  OF  PROJECTS  IN  CIVICS,  HISTORY,  AND 
LITERATURE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  projects  which  are  reported  In  this  bulletin  have  been  worked  out  in 
every  instance  with  the  participation  of  the  author.  They  have  a  many-sided 
value  for  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades.  Projects  of  this 
kind  have  become  a  power  in  ethical  training;  they  motivate  the  work  of  the 
school  along  the  line  of  altruism,  and  unify  the  interests  and  vitalize  the  activi- 
ties within  the  schoolroom  wherever  they  are  used.  It  would  be  impossible  in 
recitations  of  this  kind  to  *'  separate  the  information  lessons  from  their  social 
bearings/*  and  the  "  acquisition  of  modes  of  skill  from  their  relation  to  the 
social  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put." 

Something  more  than  educational  conventions  should  interest  us  as  ele- 
mentary school  teachers.  Something  more  than  the  three  R's  should  be  required 
of  us.  Accumulation  of  information?  Yes,  but  closely  connected  with  the  activi- 
ties of  life.  Acquisition  of  the  modes  of  skill?  Yes,  but  with  the  realization 
of  their  social  uses.  Broader  than  the  schoolroom  and  wider  than  the  school- 
yard must  be  our  platform.  It  must  include  the  town  and  the  country,  the 
home,  the  shop,  and  the  store,  and  all  that  makes  up  the  child's  environment. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  WORK  IN  A  MILL  VILLAGE  SCHOOL  INTO  A 
SERIES  OP  PROJECTS. 

One  of  the  most  recent  studies  of  community  life  in  the  project?  form  is  that 
reported  from  the  school  in  a  cotton-mill  village  in  a  southern  State.  Every 
grade  in  the  school  had  some  part  in  this  study  of  home  environment.  Each 
child  contributed  his  quota  to  the  general  fund  of  interest  and  experience  which 
formed  a  basis  for  this  study  and  acquired  proficiency  in  the  expression  of  some 
phase  of  it. 

A  Survey  of  the  Field. 

The  month  of  April  in  North  Carolina  is  a  season  long  to  be  remembered  by 
a  visitor  from  the  Northern  States.  Especially  is  this  true  of  one  of  the  model 
mill  villages  there.  The  woods  beyond  the  village  are  showing  a  profusion  of 
coloring  not  found  in  many  localities.  From  the  faintest  green  of  the  early 
leaf  to  the  darkest  bough  of  the  pine  tree  they  stretch  away  before  us  in  every 
shade  of  blue  and  yellow,  while  underneath  the  branches  the  snow-white  blos- 
soms of  the  dogwood  gleam  through  the  shadows,  and  the  purple  Judas  tree 
adds  a  brilliant  dash  of  crimson  to  the  panorama  of  the  springtime. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  picture  lies  the  village.  Its  orderly  rows  of  houses, 
in  gray  and  brown  and  ocher,  flank  the  broad,  white  streets  with  their  concrete 
curbstones.  At  one  end  of  the  principal  street  stands  the  church,  and  near  it 
•—22 8  13 
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are  grouped  the  community  store,  the  teachers*  cottage,  and  the  two  little  red 
brick  schoolhouses,  giving  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  neutral  Cone  of  the  cottages. 

At  the  other  end  of  this  street  stretches  the  long,  red  cotton  mill,  the  center 
and  motive  of  all  the  activities  of  this  community.  Here  the  skillful  men  and 
women  and  the  busy  boys  and  girls  of  the  village  work  through  the  days  and 
nights  to  keep  the  flying  shuttles  and  the  whirling  spindles  in  motion. 

Out  beyond  the  mill,  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  is  the  dairy,  with  its  stalls 
for  the  cows,  its  milking  room,  cooling  and  bottHng  room,  and  cleansing  and 
airing  apparatus  for  sterilizing  the  utensils.  Here  is  the  dairy  yard,  drained 
and  tiled,  with  a  concrete  drinking  basin,  a  pasture  sown  to  grass  for  the 
summer  feeding,  and  all  the  latest  contrivances  used  to  safeguard  the  milk 
supply  of  the  community. 

Not  far  away  the  piggery  has  Just  been  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square  with  pens  opening  on  the  outside  for  the  food  supply,  and  on  the  inside 
to  allow  access  to  the  court,  which  is  also  drained  and  tiled  like  the  dairy 
yard  and  supplied  with  a  concrete  wallow  in  addition  to  its  drinking  ba^n. 
Nearly  every  family  in  the  community  is  represented  in  the  piggery.  The 
garbage  from  the  table  of  the  household  is  collected  and  fed  to  the  family 
pig  in  the  piggery,  and  returns  after  a  few  months  in  the  form  of  pork,  ham, 
and  bacon. 

The  outlying  fields  have  been  plowed  and  fertilized  and  cultivated,  and 
here  the  community  gardens  will  be  planted,  while  at  the  rear  of  every 
bungalow  a  garden  plot  is  ready  for  the  sowing  of  vegetable  seeds  and  the 
planting  of  sets  from  the  commuplty  hothouse. 

Just  outside  the  windows  of  the  schoolroom,  where  the  children  are  busy 
with  their  books,  the  hothouse  stands,  filled  with  boxes  of  sprouting  seeds, 
and  in  the  yard  adjoining  long  rows  of  cold  frames  display  their  beds  of 
tiny  plants  all  ready  for  transplanting  to  the  neighboring  gardens. 

In  the  basement  of  the  school  is  the  gardener's  office,  supplied  with  seeds 
of  every  variety  and  tools  of  every  description  for  planting  and  cultivating  a 
garden. 

Across  the  road  from  the  school  workmen  are  draining  one  of  the  village 
lots,  preparing  it  for  the  school  garden.  A  small  brick  cat(^  basin  with  an 
iron  grill-work  cover  receives  the  water  and  insures  the  best  of  drainage 
conditions.  The  land  has  been  plowed  and  harrowed  and  made  ready  for 
the  children.  Garden  walks,  3  feet  wide,  cross  and  recross  this  open  lot 
and  divide  it  into  small,  rectangular  beds  which  will  be  apportioned  to  the 
pupils  in  the  school  for  their  individual  care  and  cultivation. 

T?w  chUd^a  relation  to  this  environment, — ^Many  times  a  day  the  children  In 
this  community  pass  and  repass  the  gardener's  office,  the  cold  frames,  and  the 
hothouse.  They  see  the  men  at  work  in  the  fields  getting  ready  for  the  spring 
planting  and  nearer  by  the  preparation  for  their  own  school  garden. 

They  visit  the  piggery  and  feed  their  own  little  pig,  who  puts  his  wiggling 
snout  through  the  opening  in  his  pen  and  incessantly  squeals  for  more. 

They  loiter  by  the  dairy  and  watch  the  cows  standing  all  day  in  the  dairy 
yard,  chewing  their  cuds,  and  waiting  patiently  for  their  feeding  time.  They 
can  tell  you  that  the  small  dun-colored  Swiss  gives  6  gallons  of  milk  per  day ; 
that  the  two  deer-eyed  Jersejrs  are  a  little  short  on  milk  but  long  on  cream 
and  butter ;  and  that  the  Aldemeys  are  to  be  replaced  by  the  Ayrshires. 

They  carry  dinners  back  and  forth  from  their  homes  to  the  mill,  and  many 
of  them  have  already  become  familiar  with  the  tasks  which  will  fall  to  their 
lot  when  they  enter  into  their  apprenticeship  there. 
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They  understand  the  full  significance  of  the  late  war  in  its  effect  on  the 
output  of  the  milL  From  their  standpoint  a  war  contract  means  shorter  hours 
in  the  mill  and  higher  wages.  It  means  additional  luxuries  for  all  the  family, 
better  clothes  and  food  and  longer  week-end  holidays. 

They  are  already  familiar  with  the  processes  involved  in  the  making  of 
cotton  cloth.  They  have  seen  the  bales  of  cotton  coming  into  the  mill,  the 
cleaning,  the  combing,  the  lapping  processes  through  which  the  cotton  fiber 
passes  cm  its  way  to  the  spinning  room. 

They  have  seen  their  fathers  and  mothers,  older  sisters  and  brothers  mend- 
ing threads,  oiling  machines,  turning  on  and  off  the  electric  power  which 
controls  the  work  of  the  mill. 

They  have  spent  many  a  holiday  in  the  woods,  and  have  rejoiced,  howbeit 
subconsciously,  in  all  the  beauty  and  charm  and  fascination  which  nature  holds 
for  most  of  us. 

They  watch  the  landscape  gardener  make  a  clearing  in  the  woods  for  the 
dairyman's  cottage.  They  see  his  men  felling  trees  and  pulling  stumps  in 
the  latest  and  most  approved  method.  And  when  the  stump  holes  fill  with 
water  and  the  mosquito  larvte  appear  they  help  to  pour  o'h  the  oil  that  shall 
exterminate  .this  pest  and  insure  to  the  people  of  the  village  a  summer  of 
peace  and  comfort 

They  have  discovered  that  the  gardener  does  not  use  the  saplings  in  his 
nursery  when  he  plants  the  shade  trees  in  the  superintendent's  dooryard. 
He  brings  them  from  the  forest,  fully  grown,  and  measuring  20  feet  from 
limb  to  limb,  and  here  they  rise,  in  a  single  day,  giving  the  same  profusion 
of  leaf  and  shade  to  this  household  that  is  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  waited 
20  years  for  trees  to  reach  maturity. 

Need  of  the  $ehool  to  consider  this  environmerU.-^AH  these  activities  of  the 
child  hims^f  and  the  people  around  him  make  up  the  sum  of  his  existence. 
They  are  his  world,  his  life,  and  his  immediate  interest,  and  should  find  some 
place  in  his  school  work. 

The  miracle  of  spring  takes  place  under  his  very  eyes  and  becomes  one 
of  his  most  cherished  experiences.  Pure  milk  supply  is  a  most  vital  subject, 
involving  as  it  does  the  broader  subjects  of  nutrition*  sanitation,  and  the 
conserving  of  food.  The  story  of  cotton,  its  connection  with  the  progress 
of  the  world  in  Inventions  and  manufactures;  its  economic  bearing  upon 
the  history  of  the  world's  commerce,  and  especially  upon  the  social  and  civic 
life  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina ;  its  vital  relation  to  the  everjrday  life  of 
the  children  in  this  mill  village  community — these  interests  create  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  projects,  both  in  the  course  of  study  and 
in  the  daily  recitation. 

The  use  of  electricity,  where  it  is  generated,  and  how  it  is. carried  long 
distances,  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  establish  his  factory  in  out-of-the-way 
places  far  removed  from  the  power  that  controls  the  machinery,  is  a  subject 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  all  the  people  connected  with  a  cotton  mill  and 
should  be  amply  discussed  in  their  schoolrooms. 

Outline  of  work. — ^As  the  work  was  finally  organized,  the  home  and  its  activi- 
ties were  used  as  a  center  of  interest  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  The 
children  in  the  two  first  grades  began  by  making  observations  of  their  own 
homes  and  discussing  with  the  teacher  how  they  were  built  and  how  furnished. 
Then  each  child  made  a  booklet,  putting  a  picture  of  a  house  on  the  cover. 
Each  week  the  pupils  planned  the  suitable  furniture  for  a  room  in  the  house. 
From  catalogues  and  magazines  they  cut  and  arranged  furniture  fbr  a  living 
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room,  bedroom,  dining  room,  and  kitchen.  A  study  of  tlie  family  life,  of  the 
home  grew  out  of  this  study  of  the  house  and  included  many  lessons  in  ciTics. 

Reading  and  language  lessons  were  dev^oped.  The  sent^ices  were  formulated 
by  the  children  during  the  reading  exercise  and  were  written  <m  the  blackboard 
by  the  teacher,  later  to  be  typed  and  bound  into  small  reading  books  whidi  con- 
tained eventually  all  the  reading  material  which  this  project  included. 

Barly  drawing  lessons  on  the  blackboard  trained  in  flexibility  and  control, 
and  led  up  to  the  first  lessons  in  penmanship.  Outlines  of  houses  and  flat  draw- 
ings of  furniture  afforded  ezcdlent  models  fOr  this  work. 

In  language  periods  the  activities  of  the  home  were  posed  and  dramatized  and 
many  lessons  in  social  etiquette  were  inculcated,  since  these  children  had  tlie 
habit  of  opening  front  doors  and  of  wandering  at  will  through  any  house  in  the 
village.  The  story  hour  was  filled  with  selections  which  have  a  peculiar  charm 
for  children,  on  account  of  their  repetitive  quality  the  Three  Pigs  and  Thdr 
Houses  and  The  House  That  Jack  Built  being  especially  appropriate. 

The  second  grade  furnished  a  house  and  dressed  a  set  of  dolls  to  live  in  it 
The  third  grade  watched  the  building  of  a  house,  and  as  the  teacher  photo- 
graphed from  day  to  day  with  her  camera  the  progress  of  the  building  tlie  pupils 
made  blue  prints  for  a  little  brochure  on  house  building.  The  fourth  grade  in 
this  school  made  a  special  study  of  the  community  grocery  store.  They  brou^t 
small  samples  of  condiments  from  home  and  hung  them  in  bottles  on  a  chart, 
reporting  from  time  to  time  on  the  source  and  manufacture  of  these  products. 
The  fifth  grade  made  a  study  of  the  village  with  reading  and  language  lessons 
bearing  upon  the  activities  of  the  town,  the  mill,  the  T.  M.  O.  A.,  which  was  its 
social  center,  the  church  and  school,  the  community  dairy,  piggery,  and  the 
community  gardens.  Booklets  were  also  made  in  this  grade  and  blue  prints  in- 
serted of  diiferent  views  of  "our  village."  Seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils 
carried  this  study  of  local  environment  out  into  a  larger  study  of  American 
cities,  how  they  were  founded,  their  plan,  location,  governments,  etc. 

Underlying  this  framework  of  civic  interest  ran  a  study  of  cotton  from  seed 
to  loom  apportioned  among  the  different  grades,  which  included  numerous  les- 
sons Id  agriculture,  industrial  science,  and  nature  study. 

Here  was  a  line  of  work  especially  adapted  to  each  grade  of  the  sdiool  in 
separate  units  and  yet  with  relationships  established  between  the  different 
grades  and  a  line  of  continuity  running  through  from  grade  to  grade  which  held 
the  whole  plan  together  and  sustained  its  logical  sequence  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end. 

I.  PROJECTS  IN  A  MILL  VILLAGE  SCHOOL. 

THE  H0IT8E  PROJECT,  GRADES  I  AND  H. 

I.  HMorp  and  geography, — ^Homes  in  other  times— Hiawatha's  Pocahontas*, 

Pilgrim's,  Washington's,  Lee's,  Jefferson's,  Lincoln's. 
II.  Nature  study, — Homes  of  birds  and  insects— the  robin,  spider,  snail,  turtle, 
aunt,  and  bee.    Homes  of  animals — ^the  squirrel,  rabbit,  beaver,  and  bear. 

III.  Literature, — Stories— How  the  Sheep  and  Pig  Set  Up  House;  The  Three 

Little  Pigs.  Poems— For^gn  Children — ^R.  L.  Stevenson.  Songs—There's 
No  Place  Like  Home.  Songs  and  games — ^London  Bridge  Is  Falling 
Down. 

IV.  Art,-'The  Swallows— Laux.    Ann  Hathaway's  cottage. 
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A.   PLYMOUTH    PROJECT:  THE    LANDING   OF   THE    PILGRIMS. 


Li.    BUILDING    A    FARM    ON    THE    SAND    TABLE. 
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^     KNEADING    BREAD— FIRST    AND    SECOND    GRADES. 


B.  MAKING    A   GROCERY    STORE:  A    PROJECT    IN    SLOYD    AND    NUMBER. 
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V.  Lanffuage. — ^Projects  In   modes  of  expression — ^telling,  drawing,  picture- 
book  making,  reading,  writing  of  units  in  these  projects. 

1.  Telling — informal  conversations  b^ween  teacher  and  pupils;  story- 

telling; reciting  poems;  reports  on  home  work. 

2.  Making— making  picture  books  of  homes  in  difEerent  lands;  cut- 

ting and  pasting  pictures  on  sheets  of  paper  and  binding  them 
into  booka 
8.  Reading— lessons  from  the  bladcboard  f<»mulated  by  the  children 
and  typed  by  the  older  pupils  for  permanent  use. 

4.  Drawing — drawing  on  the  blackboard  the  different  units  from  these 

projects.     (Exercises  in  free-hand  movement  as  a  technical  train- 
ing in  writing.) 

5.  Writing — early  lessons  in  c<H^ying — titles  under  pictures  in  house 

book.    Later  lessons  in  composition. 

THE  COTTON  PROJECT  FOR  ALL  GRADES. 
THE   COTTON    TIKLD. 

I.  Plo%aing  for  cotton  in  the  South: 

1.  Time  and  method  of  plowing;  deep  furrows,  stalk  cutter  used  before 

plowing,  and  stalks  left  on  the  field  as  fertilizer;  other  fertilizers 
used. 

2.  Plowing  cotton  fields  in  other  lands ;  plows  of  long  ago  and  now. 
II.  Planting  cotton  in  the  South: 

1.  Kinds  of  soil  best  suited  to  the  growth  of  cotton — light,  sandy,  loamy 

soil. 

2.  Planting  by  hand  and  by  a  cotton  planter— first  in  rows,  and  then 

thinned  into  hilla 

III.  Cotton  growing: 

1.  Germination  of  the  cotton  seed. 

2.  Climatic  conditions  affecting  the  growth  of  cotton :  Rain,  atmosphere, 

frost,  and  heat 
8.  Geographical  areas  for  the  growing  of  cotton:  85  degrees  latitude 

either  side  of  the  Equator ;  sea-island  cotton. 
4.  Cotton  growing  in  other  lands:  Egypt,  India,  South  America,  Russia, 

and  China ;  irrigation  of  an  Egyptian  cotton  field. 

IV.  Cultivating  the  cotton  plant: 

1.  The  principle  of  capillarity  in  the  soil ;  dry  farming  as  a  redama- 

tion  project. 

2.  The  use  of  the  hoe  and  the  spread-tooth  cultivator. 

3.  Constant. cultivation  of  the  cotton  field. 
V,  The  cotton  flower: 

1.  Parts  of  the  flower  and  their  use. 

2.  PoUenizing  the  flower. 

8.  How  the  seed  cradle  forms. 

4.  The  boll  weevil,  its  depreikitions  and  extermination. 
VI.  Picking  cotton: 

1.  Picked  by  hand,  as  no  successful  madiine  has  yet  been  invented. 

2.  Hands  pick  on  an  average  100  pounds  per  day,  at  2  cents  per  pound. 
8.  Cotton  is  weighed  in  the  field  and  credit  given  eadi  picker. 

4.  Crude  scales  in  use  for  weighing  cotton. 
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VII.  cunning  cotton: 

1.  Removing  the  seeds  from  the  cotton  fiber :  the  cotton  is  hauled  from 

the  fi^ds  to  the  gin  and  the  seeds  are  removed  there. 

2.  Eli  Whitney  and  the  cotton  gin. 

8.  Mixing  seeds  in  the  ghi  leads  to  deterioration  of  species  of  cotton. 
4.  Cotton  ginning  on  the  old  plantation.  » 

VIII.  Baling  cotton: 

1.  Pressing  the  cotton  into  bales ;  a  modem  compress  and  a  cotton  screw 

in  the  old  plantation ;  former  reduces  500-pound  bale  from  3  feet       ^ 
to  12  inches  in  height  i 

2.  Modem  bale  is  5  by  5  by  3  feet  and  weighs  about  500  pounds. 

THE  OOTTON  PROJECT  FOR  MIDDLE  GRADES. 
WHEBB  COTTON   COMBS  FBOM. 

United  Statei, 

I.  The  famous  "Cotton  Belt*'  (producing  upland  cotton):  Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  world's  supply  of  cotton  is  produced  in  the  Cotton  B^t 
of  the  United  States,  comprising  the  Carolinas,  O^rgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  parts  of  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
and  Florida.  ^ 

1.  The  delta  areas  are  found  in  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Missouri. 

2.  The  South  Atlantic  areas  comprise  North  Carolina,   South  Carolina, 

Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  parts  of  Virginia. 

3.  The  intermediate  areas  are  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louis- 

iana. 

4.  The  southwestern  division  is  Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

II.  The  Sea  Island  cotton  area  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida:  Sea 
Island  cotton  is  grown  for  its  unusually  long  and  silky  fiber,  which  is 
used  for  making  fine  fabrics  and  laces.  It  is  used  also  where  great 
strength  and  durability  are  required,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  for 
the  best  grades  of  automobile  tires. 

1.  The  South  Carolina  areas  are  along  the  coast  on  the  Sea  Islands,  the 

chief  of  whidi  are  James,  Edisto,  John,  and  Wadmalaw. 

2.  The  inland  area  is  confined  to  the  counties  lying  along  the  coast  of 

Georgia  and  northem  Florida,  a  few  miles  inland  firom  the  shore  line. 
III.  The  Arizona-Egyptian  cotton  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  in  Arizona :  Egyp- 
tian cotton  until  very  recently  has  been  produced  commercially  only  In 
the  delta  and  lower  valley  of  the  Nile  River,  In  Egypt.  Its  most  striking 
characteristics  are  length  of  staple  combined  with  great  strength  and 
fineness.    Other  areas  are — 

1.  The  Salt  River  area  In  Arizona. 

2.  The  Gila  Valley  area  in  Arizona. 

3.  The  Yuma  Reclamation  Project. 

rV.  The  Durango  cotton  in  Califomia :  While  Egyptian  cotton  can  be  and  is 
successfully  cultivated  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  California,  it  is  not  so 
p<n>ular  as  the  new  Durango  variety. 

1.  Imperial  Valley  area. 

2.  Colorado  Valley  area. 

3.  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
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THE  OOTTON  MUX.  FBOJEOT  FOB  MIDDLB  GRADES. 
WHAT  IS  ICADB  FBOlf  COTTON. 

Southern  nUlls, — Dimity  doth,  and  similar  output.  Output  of  the  North 
Carolina  mills — ^yams,  sheetings,  print  cloth  and  drills;  about  one-fourth  con- 
sists of  checks,  gingliams,  denims,  and  plaids,  about  one-twelfth  of  fancy  goods, 
high-grade  dress  goods,  and  sateens. 

South  Carolina  mills  produce  smaller  quantity  of  yams,  but  about  three- 
fourths  of  their  products  are  sheeting,  shirting,  drills  and  print  goods,  while 
one-sixth  of  their  output  consists  of  denims,  ginghams,  and  ticking.  A  large 
proportion  of  fine  goods  is  produced  in  North  Carolina. 

The  product  of  the  Georgia  mills  like  that  of  North  Carolina. 

The  product  of  the  Alabama  mills  like  that  of  South  Carolina. 

Improvement  noted,  lawns,  fancy  goods,  and  mercerized  goods  coming  out 
of  the  South. 

Through  the  mill, — (1)  Bale  of  cotton  enters  mill— weighs  500  pounds,  worth 
$150,  measures  5  by  5  by  3  feet;  (2)  mixing  room,  mixed  with  other  bales; 
(3)  lapping,  cleaned  and  formed  into  a  lap,  or  bat,  or  roll;  (4)  carding,  fibers 
straightened,  lying  parallel;  (5)  drawing,  stretched  and  pulled  out  to  prepare 
for  twisting;  (6)  slubbing,  fiber  twisted  and  wound  on  bobbins;  (7)  roving, 
twisted  still  finer  and  wound  on  smaller  bobbins ;  now  ready  for  ^>inning. 

Ring  spinning ;  used  in  the  South.  Roving  spun  into  warp  and  filling ;  warp 
runs  lengthwise  of  the  loom,  and  filling  is  carried  crosswise  by  rapidly  moving 
shuttles. 

Cloth  room ;  cloth  carried  in  bolts  to  the  cloth  room  and  cleaned  and  finished. 
Cloth  shipped  away  for  this  purpose  is  called  converter's  goods.  Dimity  cloth 
is  shipped  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  bleaching  and  is  made  into  men's  underwear 
at  the  factories  in  that  city. 

Economic  values, — Cotton  fiber  hi  1918  valued  at  $1,750,000;  cloth  from  it 
valued  at  $2,000,000,000;  persons  employed  in  production,  manufacture,  and 
commerce,  10,000,000 ;  persons  dependent  upon  it  for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing, 
60,000,000;  dimity  cloth  increases  four  times  in  value  from  raw  material. 

Qeography, — Spindles:  Active  cotton  spindles  in  the  United  States  1914:  In 
the  cotton-growing  States,  12,711,303 ;  New  England  States,  17,408,372 ;  all  other 
States^  1,987,897. 

United  States  ranks  second  in  the  world's  spindleage:  In  Great  Britain, 
56,576,108;  United  States.  30,579,000;  the  world,  142,000,000. 

North  Carolina  ranks  second  in  the  spindleage  of  the  Southern  States  (1910) : 
South  Carolina,  3,715^94,  North  Carolina,  2,939,576. 

Location  of  factories  in  the  South:  In  the  Piedmont — relation  of  power  to 
location  of  mills ;  relation  of  labor  to  the  location  of  the  mill ;  relation  of  raw 
material  to  the  location  of  the  mill. 

Histori/. — Growth  of  the  factory:  (1)  Primitive  wheels  and  looms;  (2)  primi- 
tive modes  of  carding  and  spinning  and  weaving;  (3)  primitive  methods  of 
power  processes — ^water  power,  steam  power,  electric  power. 

Cotton  as  a  factor  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  (its  manufacture) :  (1) 
A  factor  in  the  Civil  War ;  (2)  in  the  economic  history  of  the  South ;  (3)  in  the 
social  life  of  the  South. 

Commerce, — ^Transportation  as  a  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the 
South:  (1)  (3ood  roads;  (2)  vehicles;  (3)  points  of  shipment,  access,  etc. ;  (4) 
imports  and  exporta 
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Labor. — ^Labor  as  a  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  cottim  in  the  Soath :  (1)  Mill 
workers — Wages,  boar8»  living  conditions,  educational  advantages;  (2)  relation 
of  price  of  cotton  to  price  of  manufactured  article,  and  to  the  wages  paid  the 
mill  worlser;  (3)  high  cost  of  living  in  relation  to  the  mill  worker. 

Civics, — ^The  mill  worker  as  a  factor  in  the  civil  life  of  the  community:  (1) 
What  he^ contributes ;  (2)  relation  of  the  employer;  (3)  what  he  exchanges  for 
his  labor;  (4)  what  he  receives  for  his  labor. 

THE  DAIRY  FBOJEOT. 

1.  Care  of  the  cow, — Clean  milk:  The  milking  house;  washed  with  water 
from  a  hose  before  the  cows  are  brought  into  be  milked.  (Inspect  the  milking 
house.) 

The  cows ;  brushed  and  combed  and  bags  washed.     (Observe  milking.) 

The  dairyman;  clean  hands  and  clothing. 

The  milking  utensils ;  pails,  cans,  and  cloth  strainers  must  be  boiled  in  water 
every  time  they  are  used.  They  are  aired  and  sunned  in  a  scre^ied  cupboard, 
where  flies  can  not  reach  them*.     (Inspect  utensils.) 

(Pooling  rooms;  walls  lined  with  thin  strips  of  cork  to  keep  out  the  heat 
Ice  stored  at  the  top  and  temperature  kept  at  38  degrees.     (Observation.) 

Bottling  the  milk ;  milk  bottled  in  the  cooling  room.  One  dozen  bottles  filled 
at  a  time  and  covers  put  on  before  air  or  dirt  can  get  into  the  bottles.  (Ob- 
servation of  bottling  and  inspection  of  bottling  room.) 

Food  for  the  cow :  Grass  in  the  meadow  or  pasture  lot  in  the  summer  time ; 
hay  from  the  bam  and  a  warm  bran  ma^  in  the  winter.  (Inspect  the  dairy 
lot)     Forage,  silage,  and  cottonseed  meal.     (Observation  of  feeding.) 

Cool,  fresh  water  to  drink.     (Inspect  the  concrete  water  basin.) 

Weaning  the  calf :  Calf  taken  from  its  mother:  Why?    Wh«i? 

Teaching  the  calf  to  drink  milk  from  a  paiL  (Observation  and  inspection 
of  calf  house.) 

II.  WTiat  the  cow  gives  ««.— Milk,  cream,  butter,  cheese,  dried  beef,  gelatine, 
leather,  glue,  bone  buttons,  hair  in  plaster,  tallow  candles,  soap,  fertilizer. 
(Detailed  study  of  any  one  of  these  products.  A  collection  of  these  products 
mounted  on  a  diart  in  the  schoolroom,  made  from  specimens  brought  in  by  the 
pupils.) 

III.  The  chUd^s  food.—MUk,  butter,  cheese.  **  The  first  food  a  family  should 
buy  is  milk."  "The  last  food  to  be  dlspaised  with  is  milk."  (Material  for 
these  lessons  found  in  the  bulletin  on  Health  Education,  "  Diet  for  the  Child," 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.) 

IV.  History  and  geography  (includes  number  lessons,  and  ^>ecial  study  of 
North  Carolina's  status  in  dairy  products;  Texas  fever  tick.) — Cows  of  olden 
times ;  relation  to  environment ;  structure,  covering,  preiiension  of  food  defense. 

2.  Study  of  product  maps  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture:  Where  cows 
are  raised  in  the  United  States;  where  creara^es  are  built  in  the  United 
States ;  where  cheese  is  made  in  the  United  States. 

3.  The  cowboy  on  the  western  plains;  driving  to  the  round-up ;  in  a  stampede ; 
the  herd  at  night 

4.  The  cow's  cousins:  In  America,  the  deer  and  bison;  in  Africa,  the  water 
buffalo ;  in  India  and  Japan,  the  buffalo. 

V.  Poems,  stories,  songs,— Ulie  Farmyard  Song ;  The  CJow,  The  Friendly  Cow ; 
The  Milkmaid,  ^sop ;  Mooley  Ck)w. 
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THE  PIQOERT  PROJECT. 

I.  Cure  Of  the  pig. — Bo%  wallows:  A  cool  bath  Is  soothing  to  a  pig  during 
the  hot  weather;  it  deans  the  scruff  from^the  skin  and  protects  the  pig  from 
flies.  A  thin  layer  of  crude  petroleum  on  the  t<^  of  the  water  will  keep  tiie 
pigs  free  from  lice  and  other  skin  parasites.  (Inspection  of  the  pig  waUow 
and  observation  of  its  use  by  the  pigs.) 

Food  for  the  pig:  Not  adapted  to  living  on  com  alone,  the  pig  needs  ai 
Tariety  of  food — com,  alf^Ufa,  cowpea,  and  soy  bean,  with  hay,  wheat  shorts, 
bran,  tankage,  skim  milk,  etc 

Pigs  can  be  produced  cheaper  when  pastures  are  used  along  with  the  grains, 
and  in  the  South  much  cheaper  than  is  possible  in  the  com  belt  Glovers 
and  alfalfa  fumiefti  better  hog  pastures  than  the  nonlegumes.  (Inspection 
of  the  feeding  of  the  pigs  in  the  piggery.) 

Benefit  of  hog  grazing;  improving  run-down  land,  £ertili2ing  it,  eating  the 
weeds  which  tiie  hogs  relish,  especially  the  common  lamb's  quarters  and 
amaranths.    The  peanut  is  one  of  the  best  forage  crops  for  hogs. 

Economic  value:  Ck>tton  following  peanuts  and  grazed  by  hogs  averaged 
an  increase  of  61  J.  per  cent,  with  an  increase  in  value  per  acre  of  |22^; 
with  soy  beans  and  diuf as,  f  16.35  and  $7.68,  respectively. 

In  the  South  pork  can  be  made  more  cheaply  than  elsewhere.  Money 
spent  for  meat  by  Southern  people  would  remain  at  home;  would  affoct  cot- 
ton, because  the  farmer  could  hold  his  cotton  crop  if  he  had  pork  to  sell,  one 
of  the  best  supplements  to  cotton  crop. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  invested  in  hogs  returns  a  sale  of  from 
5,6(N>  to  8,(XX)  pounds  of  live  pork  in  a  year,  or  from  two  to  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  investment. 

II.  WluU  the  pig  gives  u%. — ^Food — Poik,  ham,  sausage,  lard,  headcheese; 
bones  for  chicken  feed,  bristles  for  brushes;  leather.  (Detailed  study  of  any 
one  of  these  products.)  (A  collection  of  these  products  mounted  on  a  diart 
in  the  schoolroom  made  from  spedmens  brought  in  by  the  pupils.) 

III.  History  and  geography  (includes  number  lessons  and  special  study  of 
North  Carolina's  status  in  pork  production.    Hog  cholera). — 

1.  Relation  to  environment — covering,  prehension  of  food,  defeise. 

2.  Study  of  product  maps  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Where 
pigs  are  raised  in  the  United  States ;  why  North  Carolina  does  not  raise  more 
pork;  hog  cholera,  infection  and  immunity.  Pig  in  China,  Holland,  and 
India.    Pig's  cousin — ^the  wild  boar,  the  hippopotamus. 

IV.  Poems,  stories,  songs, — ^The  Farmyard  Song ;  The  Guinea  Pig ;  The  Story 
of  Circe ;  Roast  Pig,  by  Charles  Lamb ;  The  Pink  Pig. 

THE  POUI/ERY  PROJECT. 

I.  Caire  of  /o«?It.— Klud  of  fowls :  Ceneral-purpose  breeds— Plymouth  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  or  Rhode  Island  Reds.    Bgg  breeds — ^Leghorns,  Minorcas. 

Sise  of  flock:  Depends  upon  available  space  and  amount  of  table  scraps.  Not 
over  20  or  25  hens  in  a  back-yard  flock.  Purchased  in  the  fall,  pullets  rather 
than  older  hens  so  they  will  begin  to  lay  before  winter  is  over. 

Housing:  Satisfactory  houses  may  be  made  from  piano  boxes,  costing  $2.50 
each,  one  box  to  8  or  10  hens. 

The  yard :  Indoeed  with  board  or  wire  fence. 

Feeding:  AU  table  scrape,  kitchen  waste,  etc.,  should  be  utilized;  scraps  of 
meat  and  left-over  vegetables  make  excellent  feed.  Other  waste  products  from 
the  garden,  such  as  beet  tops,  tumip  tops,  carrot  tops,  potato  parings,  onion 
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tops,  watermelon  and  cantaloupe  rinds,  the  outside  leaves  of  cabbage,  waste 
lettuce  leaves,  bread  and  cake  crumbs. 

No  spoiled  food  should  be  fed,  and  a  dry  mash  siay  be  added  to  the  table 
scraps.  » 

Feed  at  noon  or  at  nlgbt,  or  both  times,  on  a  board  and  see  that  nothing  is  left 
tospolL 

A  plentiful  suiq[>ly  of  dean,  fresh  water  must  always  be  available 

Hatching  and  raising  chicks:  Early  hi  the  spring,  before  Blay  if  possible,  done 
with  hens.  A  few  das^old  chicks  may  be  purchased  and  reared,  if  setting  hens 
are  not  available.  Chicks  should  not  be  fed  until  they  are  24  hours  old,  then 
hard-boiled  eggs  and  stale  bread  crumbs  make  tiie  best  food,  the  latter  soaked  in 
milk.  Later  feeding  of  grain,  2  parts  wheat,  2  parts  pinhead  oatmeal,  1  part 
com,  1  part  rice,  and  1  part  millet  seed ;  all  grains  cracked  before  mixing. 

Preserving  eggs:  Packed  the  day  they  are  laid,  in  wat^  glass. 

Economic  value  of  fowls  and  eggs :  Poultry  converts  table  scraps  and  kitchen 
waste  into  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  in  the  form  of  eggs  and  meat  Bach 
hen  in  her  pullet  year  should  produce  10  dozen  eggs.  The  average  si£e  of  a 
badL-yard  flock  should  be  at  least  10  hens.  Thus  each  flock  would  produce  in  a 
year  100  dozen  eggs,  whidi,  at  25  c^its  a  dozen,  would  be  worth  |25. 

Back-yard  poultry  flocks  help  in  reducing  the  cost  of  living,  and  supply  eggB 
of  a  quality  hard  to  purchase. 

These  eggs  cost  very  little,  as  the  fowls  are  fM  upon  waste  materials. 

II.  Wha4  the  fatal  gives  us. — ^Food— eggs,  chicken  meat,  fathers,  featherbone. 

III.  History  and  geography. — 1.  Relation  to  environment-^structure,  prehen- 
sion, and  defense. 

2.  Study  of  product  maps;  where  poultry  is  raised  in  the  United  States;  re- 
lation to  amount  of  improved  land,  with  special  reference  to  North  Carolina; 
effect  of  lice  and  mites  and  their  controL 

3.  The  hen's  cousins — the  pigeon  and  quail. 

IV.  Poems,  stories,  ton^a.— ^he  Clucking  H^;  The  Story  of  Henny  Pomy; 
Feed  the  Flocks. 

11.  THE  PLYMOUTH  PROJECT. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  work  of  the  mill-village  school  the  daily  pro- 
gram provided  for  an  auditorium  period  which  was  used  each  day  of  the  week 
by  groups  of  children  representing  the  ditfer^it  grades.  Division  1  formed 
one  group  and  included  the  kindergarten,  the  two  first  grades  and  the  second. 
Division  2  comprised  the  two  third  grades  and  the  fourth.  Division  8  was 
made  up  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth.  The  groups  met  at  different 
hours  of  the  day  for  their  ex^cises  and  came  together  once  a  week  for  a 
^  general  auditorium  period.  The  program  for  each  group  was  similar  in  char- 
acter and  the  general  exercise  partook  of  the  best  numbers  from  each  division 
throughout  the  week.  Too  much  can  not  be  said  in  commendation  of  this 
period.  It  motivated  the  work  of  the  sdiool,  it  inspired  the  pupils  to  make 
their  best  eif<M*t  to  produce  something  which  would  be  worthy  of  a  place  on 
the  general  program,  and  it  welded  the  school  together  because  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  work  of  each  grade  was  created  by  its  presentation 
before  the  entire  schooL 

l%e  first  half  hour  of  the  period  was  devoted  to  music,  to  chorus  and  solo 
singing,  and  to  the  learning  of  new  songs.  In  the  remaining  25  minutes 
the  regular  program  was  carried  out  It  was  found  necessary  to  indicate 
quite  definitely  the  topic  for  eadi  day  in  order  to  insure  versatility  and  con- 
tinuity in  the  exercise.  On  Monday  a  civic  program  was  given,  with  reports 
on  the  civic  interests  of  the  village.    On  Tuesday  experiments  were  made 
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before  the  pupils  and  activitieB  presented,  supplemented  by  reports  of  others 
which  were  being  carried  on  by  groups  of  pupils  or  by  individuals  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades.  Wednesday  a  literary  program  was  rendered  of  readings, 
recitations,  dramatization  of  stories,  and  posing  of  individual  characters. 
On  Thursday  reports  from  papers  and  magazines  on.  current  events  were 
given  and  items  of  news  regarding  the  life  of  the  village  were  reported. 

•  An  improvised  auditorium  was  necessary  because  no  provision  had  been 
made  in  the  school  for  this  activity.  The  village  church  was  used  until  cold 
weather  drove  the  children  into  the  large  gymnasium  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  where  they  were  made  welcome  unless  the  room  was 
being  used  by  gynmastic  dassea  Sometimes  the  use  of  the  grade  room  was 
necessary,  and  by  sitting  two  in  a  seat  closely  crowded  together  the  diildren 
carried  out  their  program.  Notwithstanding  these  handicaps  the  auditorium 
period  proved  a  great  success  and  a  great  incentive  to  the  project  work  of 
the  school.  While  many  of  these  were  minor  projects,  the  "  massing  of  the 
literature  and  music  of  some  special  subject  or  special  day**  suggests  the 
devel(^ment  of  a  major  project  through  several  weeks  of  research  and  study. 
Such  a  study  is  represented  by  the  story  of  Plymouth  given  In  the  tableau 
vivant  form,  of  which  the  program  and  pictures  are  given  here. 

£}very  child  in  the  school  bore  some  part  in  the  working  out  of  this  project 
The  stage  setting  was  arranged  by  the  boys  to  represent  the  forest  back- 
ground of  the  Plymouth  picture.  The  costumes  were  planned  in  the  classroom 
and  made  at  home.  All  the  stories  that  were  told  during  the  tableaux  were 
given  in  the  child's  own  words  by  one  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  school 
to  represent  his  classmates.  "  Thus,"  reports  the  principal  of  this  enterprising 
school  community,  "  our  program  was  simply  the  outcome  of  regular  classroom 
work  and  represents  one  of  our  major  projects." 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  STORY  OP  PLYMOUTH  IN   TARLEAXTX   VIVANT. 

Scene  I.  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims:  Reading  by  a  girl  in  the  seventh  grade. 

Boys'  orchestra. 
Scene  II.  The  first  wash  day :  Story  by  a  girl  in  the  third  grade. 

Solo:  Thanksgiving  song  by  girls  in  fourth  grade. 
Scene  III.  Care  of  the  baby :  Story  by  girl  in  third  grade. 

Solo:  Lullaby. 
Scene  IV.  John  Alden  and  Prlsdlla:  Reading  from  ^The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish." 

Song :  The  First  Thanksgiving  Day :  Second  and  third  grades. 
Scene  V.  The  snake  skin  and  the  bullets.    Story  told  by  boy  in  the  fourth  grade. 

Boys'  orchestra. 
Scene  VI.  Treaty  with  Massasoit :  Story  told  by  boy  in  the  sixth  grade. 

Solo :  Why  Mr.  Gobbler  Changed  his  Tune,  by  boy  In  fourth  grade. 
Scene  VII.  Standish  and  his  men  find  com :  Story  told  by  boy  in  fourth  grade. 

Boys'  orchestra. 
Scene  VIII.  Calling  the  Pilgrims  to  church :  Story  told  by  boy  in  the  eighth 

grade. 
Scene  IX.  The  Pilgrims  going  to  church. 

Song:  Thanksgiving  Day:  Fifth  and  sixth  grades. 
Scene  X.  The  first  Thanksgiving  Day:  Story  told  by  boy  in  sixth  grade. 

Reading:  President's  Thanksgiving  proclamation,  read  by  boy  in  eighth 
grade. 

Song  by  school :  America. 
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FLTMOUTH  VILLAGE  ON  THE  SAND  TABLE  AS  IT  APPEARED  IK  1622. 

Tbe  third-grade  pupils  in  this  school  supplemeiited  their  stady  of  the  bnild- 
iog  activities  in  the  village  by  a  building  project  on  the  sand  table.  The 
town  of  Plymouth  in  X622  was  chosen  because  of  its  relation  to  the  Thanks- 
giving program  under  way  in  all  the  grades  and  also  because  the  simplicity  of 
the  project  insured  its  success,  althou^  the  pupils  were  witlumt  previous 
training  in  any  of  the  modes  of  expression.  Some  retarded,  over-age  boys  in 
the  class  were  being  hdd  in  school  wholly  tliroufi^  parental  discipline  and 
their  whole-hearted  cooperation  was  enUsted  through  their  enthusiasm  for 
this  work.  Recalcitrant  members  became  eager  and  earnest,  dumay  fingers 
deft  and  facile  as  they  shaped  with  infinite  care  the  buildings  in  this  miniature 
community.  Manners  and  customs  and  the  characteristics  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  Indians  were  fre^y  discussed  during  these  activities  in  the  schoolroom. 
Their  hardships  and  fortitude  and  their  mutual  help  and  understanding,  with 
sometliing  of  the' heritage  bequeathed  to  us  by  this  indomitable  people,  made 
their  impres8i<^  upon  the  boys  and  girls  in  diis  schooL  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
more  of  the  history  of  our  early  settlements  was  acquired  during  these  periods 
than  any  amount  of  reading  or  study  mi^^t  have  acoompUshed. 

BUILDINQ  THE  TOWN  OF  PLYMOUTH  ON  THE  SAND  TABIA 

The  sand  was  dampened  and  then  modeled  to  represent  the  contour  of  the 
country  in  and  around  Plymouth.  The  seashore  stretched  across  the  length 
of  the  table  about  midway  between  front  and  back,  curving  at  the  right  and 
extending  along  the  right  end  of  the  table  to  meet  the  right-hand  comer  at 
the  back.  The  village  hill,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  was  modeled  at  the 
middle  right  and  connected  with  a  chain  of  hills  along  the  right  end  of  the 
table.  The  seashore  thus  formed  was  hi^  and  rocky  at  the  right,  but  low 
and  level  at  the  middle  front.  Here  lay  the  village,  within  the  curve  of  the 
bay  and  sheltered  by  the  hills  along  the  shore.  Over  it  all  stood  the  forest* 
with  here  and  there  the  stump  of  a  tree  which  had  been  felled  by  a  Pilgrim 
father.  The  village  street  ran  along  the  shore  from  the  left  end  to  the  hill  at 
the  right.  Between  it  and  the  sea  stood  the  six  log  cabins  with  Governor 
Bradford's  house,  which  was  also  used  as  the  church,  across  the  street  in  the 
middle  of  the  village.  The  Mayflower  rode  at  anchor  in  the  bay,  and  the 
famous  rock  was  placed  midway  along  the  shore. 

Modeling  the  houses, — Seven  log  houses  were  made  of  twigs  and  <day  whidi 
measured  when  finished  4  by  3  inches.  A  flat,  thin  slab  of  day  for  the  floor  of 
the  house  was  laid  on  a  piece  of  carboard  and  a  rectangle  4  by  3  hiches  was 
drawn  on  it.  Twigs  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  were  cut  to  measure- 
ment, and  rolls  of  clay  the  same  size  were  modded.  The  houses  wore  built 
up  in  rectangular  form  over  the  diagram  on  the  clay  floor,  flrst  a  roll  of  clay 
and  then  a  twig,  4  inches  long  at  the  sides  and  3  inches  wide  at  the  ends.  These 
were  pressed  together  to  form  the  walls  of  the  house,  with  spaces  left  for  a 
door  and  window.  The  roof  was  a  thin  slab  of  clay  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
rectangle  the  size  of  the  floor.  It  was  bent  slightly  through  the  middle  to 
form  the  peak  of  the  roof  and  was  pressed  carefully  into  place  on  the  top  of  the 
walls.  A  day  chimney  was  modeled  and  placed  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
Palisades  of  pointed  twigs  were  built  around  each  house  after  it  was  placed  on 
the  sand  table.  These  twigs  were  buried  in  the  sand  one-third  their  length 
and  the  palisade  when  completed  stood  nearly  as  high  as  the  house.  The  fort 
on  the  hill  was  made  like  the  houses.    It  was  square  in  shape,  with  a  flat 
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roof  and  loopholes  around  the  sides  near  the  roof,  through  which  the  muzzles 
of  the  guns  were  pointed. 

Modeling  the  figures. — Pilgrims  and  Indiana  were  modeled  In  clay  and  were 
dressed  appropriate  In  cr^pe  paper.  The  women's  dresses  and  men's  hats 
and  capes  were  made  of  black  cr^pe  paper,  and  the  women's  caps,  kerchiefs, 
and  aprons  of  white  cr^pe  paper.  The  Indians  were  dressed  In  blankets  of  tan- 
colored  crOpe  paper  lined  with  red  and  white  and  brown  feather  headdresses, 
ci^t  also  of  cr^pe  paper. 

Many  activities  were  represented  by  these  figures,  the  Pilgrims  bofi^  at  their 
tasks  and  the  Indians  hiding  behind  the  trees  watching  them. 

A  THANKSGIVINO  FLAT — THE  LOST  PRINCE. 

This  little  play  was  taken  from  a  Thanksgiving  story  which  appeared  several 
years  ago  in  St  Nicholas  It  has  many  values.  It  brings  the  atmosphere  of 
the  first  Thanksgiving  time  clearly  before  the  children.  It  depicts  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Indians  and  their  friendly  Intercourse.  It 
affords  an  opportunity  for  every  pupil  in  the  class  to  take  some  part  in  the 
play. 

It  was  written  by  a  class  in  the  third  grade  during  their  language  periods 
and  developed  unusual  skill  in  the  use  of  oral  and  written  language.  The 
picturesque  costumes  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Indians,  the  touch  of  romantic  adven- 
ture which  the  episode  develops,  and  the  dramatic  culmination  of  the  movement 
make  it  a  delightful  piece  of  play  acting. 

Retting  of  the  play. — ^Branches  of  trees  at  the  back  of  the  stage  will  give  the 
forest  background  needed  for  the  three  acts  of  the  play. 

In  tiie  first  act  the  gable  end  of  a  house  is  seen  among  the  trees.  This  may 
be  made  of  a  light  wooden  framework  covered  with  paper,  with  door  and 
window  showing. 

The  seashore  in  the  second  act  may  be  represented  by  a  stretch  of  blue  cloth 
or  canvas  at  the  right  of  the  stage. 

The  feast  occupies  the  foreground  in  the  third  act,  two  long  tables^  one  of 
Indians  and  one  of  Pilgrim  men,  with  Pilgrim  women  serving. 

THE  LOST  PRINCE. 

CHASACTEBS. 

Stephen  Hopkins,  a  Puritan  father. 
Elizabeth  Hopkins,  a  Puritan  mother, 
Giles  Hopkins,  a  little  Puritan  boy, 
Constance  Hopkins,  a  little  Puritan  girl. 
Governor  Bradford,  the  governor  of  Plymouth. 
Massasoit,  an  Indian  chief, 
Wamsutta,  his  UttJe  9on» 
Samoset,  an  Indian  friend  of  the  Puriians, 
Puritans  and  Indians, 

Time— Thanksgiving,  1622. 

ACT  I. 

ScxNE  I.  Clearing  in  the  forest,  uyith  Puritan  house  in  the  background.  Door 
opens  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  come  out  with  bread  and  pies  in  their 
hands.  Oiles  and  Constance  foUow  them  to  the  door.  AU  are  dressed  in 
Puritan  costume.    Constance  is  wiping  her  eyes  en  her  apron. 
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Mr.  Hopkins,  Remember,  children,  you  are  to  stay  in  the  house  until  we  come 
home. 

ConBtanoe,  Won't  you  please  bring  me  some  cake? 

Mrs,  Hopkins.  If  you  are  good  children,  I  will  bring  you  some  of  Mrs.  Aller- 
ton's  pound  cake. 

Mr,  Hopkins.  You  must  not  leave  the  house.  There  may  be  Indians  in  the 
forest. 

Oiles.  The  Indians  will  be  at  the  feast,  won't  they? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Massasoit  and  his  men  will  be  there,  but  the  Narragansetts  are 
on  the  warpath.    They  may  be  hiding  in  the  forest  now. 

Constance,  Oh,  I'm  afl'aid,  mother. 

CfHes.  Pooh  I   Don't  be  a  "fraid  cat,**  Constance.    1*11  take  care  of  you. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Nothing  can  harm  you  if  you  stay  within. 

Mrs.  Hopkins.  Do  as  father  says,  and  ke^  indoors.    6ood-by. 

CfUes  and  Constance.  Good-by. 

(Father  and  mother  disappear  in  the  forest  and  children  go  into  the  house 

and  shut  th^  door.) 


Scene  II.  Same.  Children  standing  at  the  window,  Oiles  se^  a  squirrel  run 
across  the  clearing  in  front  of  the  house.  They  laugh,  then  open  the  door 
and  come  out, 

Constance,  Where  did  it  go? 

CfHes,  It  ran  this  way.    {Running  toward  the  woods,) 
Constance,  Let's  catch  it,  and  make  a  pet  of  it 
Oiles.  I'll  make  a  cage  for  it 
Constance.  What  color  was  it? 
Oiles.  It  was  gray,  with  a  big  bushy  talL 

Constance.  (Starting  toward  the  woods.)    Oh,  there  it  is  in  that  tree. 
Oiles.  There  it  goes,  see  it  run.    Come  on,  I  know  I  can  catch  it 
(The  children  chase  the  squirrel  around  in  front  of  the  house,  until  it  leads 

them  away  into  the  forest.) 


Scene  III.  The  seashore.    Constance  kneeling  and  crying,    Oiles  trying  to  com- 
fort her. 

OUes.  Don't  cry,  Constance,  I  can  find  the  way. 

Constance.  That  is  what  you  always  say,  and  we  are  farther  away  than  ever. 

OUes.  No,  we're  not,  Constance;  we'll  find  Plymouth  Just  around  this  bend. 
I  am  sure  we  are  coming  toward  it 

Constance.  Oh,  why  did  I  ever  go  out  of  the  house ! 

Oiles.  It  was  that  wicked  squirrel.  Maybe  it  was  the  devil  tempting  us.  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  says  he  can  change  into  anything. 

Constance.  He  did  it  Just  to  try  us.    Oh,  what  will  father  and  mother  say? 

OUes,  Never  mind,  Constance,  let's  go  on.  We'll  never  find  Plymouth  sitting 
here  and  crying.    Let's  walk  on. 

( Wamsutta,  a  young  Indian  boy,  comes  walking  toward  them.    He  sees  that 

Constance  is  crying.) 

OUes.  Look,  Constance,  look.    See  who's  coming. 

Constance.  (Looking  up,  and  then  risitig  to  her  feet,)  Oh,  Giles,  it's  an  In- 
dian.   A  little  boy.    Aren't  you  afraid  of  him? 

Oiles,  No,  I'm  not    I'm  as  big  as  be  is. 

Wamsutia.  How  do,  Bnglish? 
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Oiles,  How  do  yoa  do?  {Constance  Mden  behind  her  brother,  Wam^utta  be- 
gins to  dance.) 

Conaiance.  What's  he  doing  now? 

OUes.  Why,  he*8  dancing.  It  is  an  Indian  feast  dance.  I've  seen  Samoset  do 
it  lots  of  times. 

Constance.  He  wants  to  be  friendly. 

OUes.  Yes ;  and  I  want  to  go  home. 

Constance.  (Beginning  to  cry  again,)    Oh,  Giles,  shall  we  ever  find  Pljrmonth? 

Wamsutta,  (Pointing  and  nodding  toward  the  forest.)  Plymot?  Plymot? 
Gome.    Go  to  Plymot. 

Oiles.  Look,  Constance,  he  is  pointing  and  trying  to  say  "  Plymouth." 

Constance.  Do  you  think  he  knows  where  it  is? 

Wamstitta,  (Walking  toward  the  forest  and  pointing.)  Plymot.  Go  Plymot. 
(He  leads  and  the  children  follow  him  into  the  forest.)  * 

ACT  n. 

ScBNB  I.  TJuMksgiving  Day  in  Plymouth.  Two  long  tables  set  with  food, 
Puritan  men  at  one,  Oovemor  Bradford  seated  ai  the  head,  %o%th  Stephen 
Hopkins  at  his  right.  Indians  at  the  other  table,  with  Massasoit  at  the 
head  and  Samoset  at  his  right,  Puritan  dames  serving,  Massasoit  does  not 
eat  nor  ^eak;  looks  down  at  his  plate,  lost  in  thought. 

Cfovemor  Bradford,  (To  Stephen  Hopkins,)  Why  is  Massasoit  so  silent?  Is 
he  angry? 

Stephen  Hopkins.  I  do  not  know.    He  has  eaten  nothing. 

Oovemor  Bradford.  1  am  aftaid  he  is  offended.  He  is  our  only  friend  in  all 
this  wilderness. 

Stephen  Hopkins,  We  could  ill  afford  to  lose  his  friendship. 

Oovemor  Bradford,  The  Narragansets  are  uprising.  We  shall  need  the  pro- 
tection Massasoit  can  give  us. 

Stephen  Hopkins.  (To  Mistress  Hopkins,  who  is  serving  near  them,)  Bliza- 
beth,  dost  know  why  Massasoit  is  silent?    Is  he  ill? 

Mistress  Hopkins,  No,  St^hen,  I  do  not  know.    I  saw  he  was  sad  and  silent. 

Got^emor  Bradford.  I  am  afraid  he  is  angry. 

Mistress  Hopkins,  He  Is  thinking  of  something  far  away. 

Oovemor  Bradford,  I  hope  he  is  not  plotting  against  us. 

Mistress  Hopkins.  Samoset  will  know,  and  he  will  tell  us.    He  is  our  friend. 

Oovemor  Bradford,  Send  Samoset  to  me;  I  will  ask  him. 

(Mistress  Hopkins  goes  to  Samoset  and  speaks  to  him  quietly,    Samoset  rises 
from  the  table  and  goes  to  Oovemor  Bradford.) 

Oovemor  Bradford,  Hast  noted  Massasoit  to-day,  Samoset? 

Samoset.  Yes;  he  eats  not,  nor  speaks. 

Oovemor  Bradford.  Dost  know  the  cause?  Is  he  angry  with  the  people  of 
Plymouth? 

Samoset.  Nay,  he  hath  great  sorrow.    He  hath  lost  his  only  son. 

Oovemor  Bradford.  Is  he  dead,  Samoset? 

Samoset.  Nay,  he  hath  been  stolen.    The  Narragansets  have  taken  him. 

Oovemor  Bradford.  Can  not  Massasoit  rescue  him? 

Samoset.  He  is  not  strong  as  the  Narragansetts.  If  Massasoit  make  war,  they 
kill  the  child. 

Oovemor  Bradford.  How  could  they  take  him? 

Sam4>set,  We  are  away  at  war.    They  come  In  his  wigwam  and  steal 
child  away.    We  come  home.    He  is  gone. 
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Oovemor  Bradford,  *Tis  a  weighty  sorrow.  I  have  much  feeling  for  the 
sad  father. 

Samoset  The  great  diief  speaks  not  till  his  son  come  back. 

Oovemor  Bradford.  Can  not  Massasoit  rescue  him? 

Samoset,  He  is  not  strong  like  the  Narragansetts.  If  Massasoit  make  war, 
they  kill  the  chUd. 

Oovemor  Bradford.  Tell  your  chief  we  sorrow  with  him.  If  he  needs,  we 
will  help  him. 

{Mistress  Hopkins  passes  across  to  the  table  icith  a  plate  in  her  hand.  Con- 
stance runs  out  of  the  forest  to  her  and  buries  her  face  in  her  mother's  dress, 
ones  and  Wamsutta  are  seen  standing  behind  a  tree.) 

Constance.  Oh,  mother,  we  were  lost,  and  could  not  find  you  anywhere. 

Mistress  Hopkins.  Lost  in  the  forest!    How  did  you  ever  find  us? 

Constance.  A  little  Indian  boy  showed  us  the  way. 

Mistress  Hopkins.  What  will  your  father  say? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Constance,  how  came  you  here?    Where  is  your  brother? 

Constance.  He  is  there.     (Pointinff  to  the  tree.)    Oh,  mother,  I  am  so  sorry ! 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Giles,  come  here. 

(As  Oiles  comes  toward  his  father,  Wamsuita  steps  into  the  ctearing  and 
stands  looking  at  Massasoit.  Massasoit  looks  up  and  sees  the  boy.  He  strides 
over  to  Mm,  lifts  him  up  on  his  left  arm,  and  raises  his  right  hand.) 

Massasoit.  Joy  of  my  life,  warmth  of  my  heart,  light  of  my  steps,  sunshine 
of  my  wigwam,  thou  art  come  back  to  me ! 

III.  BUILDING  A  FARM  ON  THE  SAND  TABLE. 

A  PLAY  PROJECT. 

The  building  of  the  farm  on  the  sand  tables  is  a  project  wfaidi  has  been 
frequently  used  in  primary  and  kindergarten  sdiools  as  a  center  of  interest  in 
the  daily  program.  Such  a  study  is  rich  in  subject  matter.  Fnmi  the  art  iride 
it  offers  a  wide  field  of  selection.  It  possesses  also  a  broad  historical  back- 
ground and  a  voluminous  literary  content  and  presents  numberless  oppor- 
tunities for  the  presentation  of  problems  in  nature  study. 

The  activities  of  the  f^rm  are  varied  and  suggest  many  projects  for  the 
primary  grades.  These  farm  problems  make  an  especial  appeal  to  the  diild 
because  his  larger  interest  in  Ute  lies  in  the  matter  of  feeding.  A  dose  con- 
nection is  easily  formed  between  this  interest  in  his  consumption  of  food  and 
the  activities  that  produce  it,  and  this  affords  most  excellent  material  for 
the  problem-project  type  of  instruction. 

OUTLINES  ON  THE  FARM  STUDY. 

Subjects  of  study : 

1.  Agriculture:  Wheat;  com;  potatoes. 

2.  Animal  life:  The  horse;  cow;  sheep;  pig;  hens  and  ducks;  bees. 
8.  Shelters:  House;  barn;  henhouse;  windmill;  pigp^s;  dovecote. 

4.  Tools:  Plow;  drag;  scythe;  hoe;  rake;  thrasher;  ax;  saw. 

5.  Gates  and  fences. 

6.  Vehicles:  Carts;  wagons. 

7.  Mills. 
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Sources  of  impresaion, 

I.  Nature  study: 

1.  Agriculture:    Form,  cultivation,  and  use  of  wheat,  com,  and  potatoei. 

2.  Animal  life:  Structure,  care,  and  use. 
8.  Buildi^:  Suitable  materials. 

4.  Tools:  Raw  and  manufactured  materials. 

5.  Vehicles:  Application  of  steam  and  electricity. 

6.  Mills.    Application  of  steam. 

II.  Art: 

1.  Agriculture:  The   Gleaners;    The   Sowers;    The   Harvest   Moon;  -The 

Angelu& 

2.  Animal  life:  The  House  Fair;  The  New  Bom  Calf;  The  Churning; 

The  Shepherdess ;  The  Sheepf old ;  A  Barnyard  in  Normandy ;  Feeding 
the  Hens;  The  Orchard. 
S.  Shelters:  Mount  Vernon;  Ann  Hathaway's  Cottage;  The  Woodcutter. 

4.  Tools:    The  Man  With  the  Hoe;  The  Song  of  the  LsLtk;  Ploughing; 

The  Haymalcers ;  The  End  of  the  Day. 

5.  Vehicles :  Meeting  of  the  Ways, 
e.  Mills:  Primitive  mills. 

in.  History: 

1.  Agriculture:  Cortez  Introduces  wheat  into  Mexico.     Pilgrims  discover 

com.    Wild  potatoes  in  Virginia. 

2.  Animal  life :  The  horse  in  Mexico ;  Sacred  cow  in  India ;  Shepherds  and 

sheep  of  olden  times;  The  wild  boar;  The  eider  duck;  The  Pilgrim's 

turkey;  Wild  honey  and  beeswax. 
8.  Buildings:  Homes  in  other  lands.    Cliff  dwellers,  Zuni  Indians,  Forest 

Indians,  Longhouse  Indians,  Eskimos,  Hott^itots,  and  Pilgrims. 
4.  Tools :  Lincoln's  boyhood  on  a  farm ;  Washington's  boyhood  on  a  i>lan- 

tation;  Primitive  tools. 
'5.  Vehicles:  Evolution  of  wheeled  vehicles. 

6.  MiUs.    Primitive  milla 

IV.  Stories,  songs,  poems,  and  supplementary  reading: 

1.  Agriculture:  (a)  Stories:  Ceres;  Little  Red  Hen;  Story  of  Joseph; 
Redheaded  Woodpecker;  King  Alfred  and  the  Cakes;  Black  Beauty; 
lo;  Arachne;  Circe;  Little  Hen;  King  Solomon  and  the  Bees;  The 
Walnut  Tree  that  Wanted  to  Bear  Tulips;  Peter,  Paul,  and  Espen; 
The  Chariot  Race;  Will  of  the  Mill,  (b)  Poems:  Ploughman;  The 
Husking;  The  Potato;  The  Arab's  Farewell  to  His  Horse;  The 
Friendly  Cow;  Little  Bopeep;  The  Three  Little  Pigs;  The  House  In 
the  Sun;  To  a  Honey  Bee;  I  Remember;  The  Village  Blacksmith; 
Boy  lives  on  our  Farm;  The  Miller  of  Dee.  (c)  Songs:  Alice's 
Supper;  Swing  the  Sickle;  Busy  Farmer;  A  Gallop,  A  Trot;  Thank 
You,  Pretty  Cow;  Song,  of  the  Shearers;  The  Pigs;  Quack,  Quack, 
Says  the  Duck;  A  Jolly  Little  Rover;  The  Carpenter;  The  Black- 
smith Over  the  River;  The  MilL  (d)  Reading:  The  Story  of  Jos^h; 
Mondamin;  A  Wild  Horse;  The  Dog  in  the  Manger;  The  First 
Weaver;  The  Wild  Hog  and  Sharp  Tooth;  Little  Duck  and  North 
Wind ;  How  Bodo  Found  Wild  Honey ;  The  Tree  and  the  Woodcutter ; 
Bodo's  Hammer  and  Knife;  Children  of  the  Plains;  Children  of  the 
CUfls. 
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BCTKRCNCBS. 

Art:  Perry  pictures. 

Literature:  Greek  Myths,  by  Agnes  Cook;  Fifty  Famous  Stories,  by  James 
Baldwin;  Black  Beauty,  by  Anna  Shewell;  The  Chariot  Race  (Ben  Hur),  by 
Lew  Wallace ;  WUl  of  the  MIU,  by  Stevenson. 

Poems:  Lowell,  Whittler,  Stevenson,  Mother  Goose,  Longfellow. 

Songs:  Eleanor  Smith,  Gaynor. 

Readers:  Dopp*s  Tree  Dwellers;  Fox's  Indian  Primer;  ^sop's  Fables;  The 
Bible. 

Modes  of  expression, 

I.  Telling: 

Reproduction  of  stories,  description  of  nature  observations,  and  the  re- 
counting of  historical  episodes  and  narratives. 

II.  Drawing  on  the  blackboard,  painting,  and  cutting  colored  posters: 

Representation  of  the  activities  of  the  farm;  the  animal  life,  and  the 
shelters;  tools  and  vehicles  on  the  farm. 

III.  Making  and  doing: 

1.  Agriculture:  Sow  seeds  on  sand  table  in  appropriate  fields.    Germina- 

tion; capillarity  of  soils;  polUzation;  visit  a  farm,  observe  plowing, 
sowing,  etc.;  visit  a  mill,  observe  process  of  grinding  wheat;  visit  a 
bakery,  observe  process  of  making  bread;  making  bread  in  school; 
cooking  cereals;  canning,  preserving,  drying  fruits;  making  Jelly; 
making  maple  sugar. 

2.  Animal  life:  Making  butter,  cheese,  and  curdles;  cooking  eggs;  making 

soft  soap. 
8.  Buildings:  Making  house,  bam,  henhouse,  windmill,  pigpen,  dovecote 
out  of  clay  or  manila  paper;  making  gates  and  fences,  cart,  wagon, 
and  sleigh  out  of  wood  and  manila  paper. 

4.  Tools:  Cutting  from  tin — ^plow,  drag,  scythe,  hoe,  rake,  ax,  saw;  mak- 

ing thrasher  out  of  manila  paper. 

5.  Mills:  Making  flour  mill  and  wheat  elevator  out  of  manila  paper. 
IT.  Modeling: 

1.  Agriculture :  Model  wheat,  com,  potatoes,  before  and  after  germination* 

2.  Animal  life:  Model  horse,  cow,  pig,  hens  and  ducks,  and  place  them 

in  fields  on  the  sand  table. 
8.  Shelters:  Model  buildings. 

4.  Tools:  Model  tools  in  clay. 

5.  Model   primitive  mills:  Cliff  dweller's   mealing  stones;   Zuni  turning 

stones ;  water  mill ;  windmill. 
V.  Gesture: 

Stories,  songs,  poems,  and  reading  lessons  reproduced  in  pose  and  drama- 
tization. 
VI.  Writing: 

Development  lessons  in  reading  and  language,  reproduction  of  stories,  and 
original  accounts  of  specific  lessons  given  in  the  subjects  of  study. 

NUMBER  VALUE6  IN  THE  BUILDING  OF  A  FARM  ON  THE  SAND  TABLE. 

Out  Of  doors: 

Material :  Tape  measure,  twine,  and  pupils. 
Statement :  1  acre  equals  8  rds.  by  20  rd4 
1  rod  measured  on  the  playground. 
1  sq.  rd.  measured  on  the  playground. 
1  acre  measured  on  the  playground. 
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In  the  schoolroom: 

Material:  Rules,  pencils,  and  checked  paper. 
Statement :  1  rd.  reduced  to  )  in. 
1  picture  rod  on  paper  equals  )  in. 

1  picture  sq.  rod.  on  paper  equals  1  check  measuring  )  sq.  in. 
1  picture  acre  on  paper  equals  8  checks  by  20  checks  or  4  in.  by  10  in. 
1  sheet  of  checked  paper  measures  8  in.  by  10  in. 
4  picture  acres  can  be  drawn  on  1  sheet  of  checked  paper. 
On  the  sand  table: 

Material:  24  sheets  of  checked  paper  with  4  picture  acres  on  each. 
Statement :  1  rd.  equals  i  in. 
Sand  table  measures  32  in.  by  72  in. 
Reduced  to  rods,  equals  64  rd.  by  144  rd. 
Area  of  sand  table  covered  with  24  sheets  of  checked  paper  with  4 

acres  In  each. 
Margin  on  two  sides  left  for  roads. 
Counting  picture  acres  on  the  sand  table. 
There  are  56  acres  in  our  farm. 

Laying  out  the  sand  table  in  fields — ^16  acres  of  com,  8  acres  of  millet, 
12  acres  of  meadow,  24  acres  of  wheat,  and  12  acres  of  oats,  16 
acres  for  farmyard,  and  8  acres  for  orchard. 

IV.  BUILDING  A  TOWN  ON  THE  SAND  TABLE. 

A  PLAY  PROJECT. 

The  building  of  a  town  on  the  sand  table  offers  an  opportunity  for  con- 
crete lessons  in  civic  life  through  a  study  of  the  problems  which  the  child 
must  meet  in  his  everyday  experiences.  The  town  government,  the  laws 
of  conduct  in  public  places,  and  many  of  the  facts  concerning  drainage, 
sewerage,  and  sanitation  may  be  impressed  by  this  mode  of  teaching.  Whole- 
some forms  of  recreation  may  be  suggested,  and  ways  and  means  indicated 
by  the  teacher  whereby  the  children  in  a  town  may  help  to  beautify  it,  to 
improve  its  appearance,  and  to  make  it  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  choosing  of  a  profession,  a  trade,  or  an  occupation  by  a  child  who 
assumes  some  of  the  responsibility  of  the  character  he  represents,  even  in 
play,  must  lead  him  to  appreciate  the  service  which  the  older  members  of  his 
community  render  to  the  people  with  whom  they  live. 

1.  Laying  out  the  town  on  the  sand  table. — A  group  of  children  from  the 
first  to  the  fifth  grades  were  building  a  miniature  town  on  the  sand  table. 
Streets  had  been  laid  out  and  the  town  platted  into  blocks  and  town  lots. 
A  central  square,  in  which  the  courthouse,  the  church,  and  the  school  were 
to  be  set  was  surrounded  on  four  sides  by  streets  and  business  block  after 
the  plan  of  many  county  seats  in  this  country. 

2.  Selecting  and  fencing  the  lots, — ^The  home  lots  were  chosen  in  the  same 
way.  that  homesteaders  select  their  farms  in  the  West,  by  right  of  tirst  pos- 
session.   In  the  schoolroom  the  children  swarmed  around  the  table  when  th 
signal   was  given   and   located   their  claims.    When   the  fencing  opera tioi 
began  each  child,  with  a  small  bundle  of  toothpicks,  fenced  in  his  lot  I 
sticking  the  toothpicks  in  the  wet  sand  along  the  line  of  his  boundaries. 

8.  Oovemment  of  the  town. — ^The  town  government  was  organized  by 
class  and  children  selected  by  them  to  administer  it.    Laws  of  conductj 
the  street  and  in  public  places  were  discussed.    One  child,  q>eaking  evif^^ 
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from  a  full  experience,  announced,  *'You  don't  dare  snatch  an  apple  off  the 
fruit  stand,*'  and  another  informed  the  class  with  a  solenm  shake  of  the  head, 
*'  If  you  ride  a  bicycle  on  the  sidewalk*  you  get  pinched." 

4.  Professional  life  and  business  life, — ^The  professions  were  r^resented  by 
children  whose  fathers  enjoyed  distinction  as  physician,  lawyer,  minister,  or 
professor.  The  little  girls  chose  the  womanly  occupations,  those  of  milliner, 
school-teacher,  seamstress,  and  clerks  in  the  post  office  and  the  dry  goods  store. 
The  butcher,  the  grocer,  the  druggist,  and  the  merchant  were  all  represented  by 
their  tiny  shops  on  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  town.  The  milliner  shop,  made 
of  manila  paper,  and  measuring  just  2  inches  by  1  inch,  sported  a  gay  front 
window,  with  hats  and  bonnets  painted  on  in  the  very  latest  models. 

5.  Drainage  and  sewerage. — Drainage  and  sewerage,  street  lighting,  and  pav- 
ing were  studied  and  a  fund  of  experience  revealed  by  children  who  had  stopped 
along  the  street  on  their  way  to  school  to  look  into  holes  under  sidewalks  that 
had  been  opened  for  pipe  laying  and  sewer  cleaning.  Bridges  were  built  across 
the  river  that  ran  through  the  town,  and  pavement  laid  along  the  street  with 
blocks  of  clay. 

6.  Amusements. — The  last  demand  that  came  from  this  small  community  was 
for  some  form  of  amusement.  The  circus  appealed  to  the  popular  fancy,  and  an 
open  field  at  the  end  of  the  town  was  selected  where  a  tent  was  erected  and  a 
circus  parade  was  planned  for.  So  eagerly  was  the  material  for  this  popular 
pageant  contributed  that  when  the  circus  procession  was  finally  formed  it  ex- 
tended twice  around  the  town  and  out  even  to  the  door  of  the  tent. 

Stories,  songs,  and  poems, — Stories,  songs,  and  poems  for  the  work  in  litera- 
ture were  selected  which  had  a  bearing  on  the  various  subjects  of  study.  These 
were  taught  to  the  children  and  then  used  as  a  basis  for  reproduction  in  the 
different  modes  of  expression.  **  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  the  Founding  of 
Rome,"  is  a  good  example  of  this  type  of  story.  Songs  of  the  trades,  like  *'  The 
Carpenter,"  and  poems  like  Longfellow's  "My  Lost  Youth"  not  only  have  a 
q>ecial  significance  from  the  tropical  standpoint  but  are  beautiful  in  themselves 
and  well  worth  a  study  by  the  children. 

Oeographi/,— Even  the  circus  parade  disguised  itself  as  a  geography  lesson 
when  a  small  boy  inquired  of  the  class,  "  Where  do  all  these  animals  come  from, 
anyway,  I'd  like  to  know?  "  The  circus  was  soon  forgotten  in  the  deluge  of  in- 
formation concerning  animal  habitat  with  which  the  boy  was  overwhelmed. 

Reading  and  language  lessons.-— Descriptive  sentences,  formulated  by  the  class, 
concerning  the  fascinating  processes  of  town  building  were  used  for  the  reading 
and  language  lessons. 

Number  lessons. — ^A  constant  demand  for  measurement  in  platting  the  town, 
in  making  the  buildings,  in  buying  and  selling  commodities,  gave  rise  to  many 
practical  problems  of  a  pertinent  character. 

Map  drawing. — Out  of  the  demand  for  information  regarding  the  plan  for 
these  lessons,  maps  were  drawn  and  descriptions  written  by  the  children  for 
other  grades  who  desired  to  work  out  a  similar  project. 

Modeling  and  making, — Cardboard  sloyd  played  an  important  part  in  the 
building  projects.  The  houses,  the  shops,  and  the  other  public  buildings  were 
made  of  manila  paper  and  cut  and  pasted  to  definite  measurements. 

Blackboard  drawing;  painting  and  making  coiored  posters, — Reproductions 
in  blackboard  drawing  of  the  town  and  its  q;>ecial  features  were  used  for  lessons 
in  chalk  modeling.  Landacapea  of  towns  were  painted  and  posters  were  made 
during  the  art  period. 
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Posing  and  dramatizing. — Stories  were  told  of  the  building  of  towns  of 
peculiar  construction  and  origin  and  of  founders  of  some  of  the  old  historic 
cities,  which  led  to  the  dramatisation  of  many  of  the  incidents  In  the  story. 

Childr0n*a  iniUative. — Henry  was  just  5,  of  the  right  kindergarten  age,  yet 
quite  mature  enough  to  bear  all  the  responsibilities  of  the  citizenship  which  had 
been  assumed  by  the  older  members  of  the  school  community.  When  the  chil- 
dren were  fencing  their  lots,  Henry's  deft  little  fingers  had  finished  the  front 
fence  and  those  cm  either  side  of  his  lot  -before  the  other  pupils  had  fairly 
begun.  While  they  were  cutting  and  pasting  their  tiny  pasteboard  houses, 
Henry  had  finished  his  and  had  made  in  addition  a  smaller  one  which  he  called 
his  "  garage."  When  the  houses  were  all  finished  and  placed  in  their  respective 
owner's  lots — ^Henry  had  secured  a  comer  lot  of  superior  location  on  the  open- 
ing day — something  new  and  strange  occurred  each  day  on  his  little  domain. 
Some  one  noticed  a  pile  of  toothpicks  behind  his  garage  after  the  fencing  was 
finished  and  asked  him  how  he  had  acquired  them. 

"  Well,"  he  explained,  "  I  picked  them  up  around  the  town  after  the  others 
had  done  fencing  their  lots,  and  now  if  you  want  any  more  wood,  you'll  have  to 
buy  it  from  me." 

One  morning  he  surprised  us  with  a  new  line  of  fence  running  back  from  the 
road  through  the  middle  of  his  lot. 

"  You  see,"  he  announced,  *•  I  had  a  larger  lot  than  I  needed,  so  I  fenced  off 
half  of  mine  to  seU." 

Side  lights  were  thrown  upon  the  child  natures  within  the  class  which 
revealed  many  personalities  as  Interesting  as  Henry's  proved  to  be.  Adjust- 
ment to  his  relationships  in  home  and  school  communities  became  easier  for 
each  child  as  he  understood  their  significance  through  the  medium  of  the  play 
home  and  school  community. 

V.  A  SCHOOL  PLAY  AS  A  PROJECT  IN  HISTORY  AND 

LITERATURE. 

A  school  play  which  was  written  and  acted  by  the  fifth  grade  in  a  large 
city  school  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  unifying  influence  of  a  project  upon 
a  disorganized  group  of  boys  and  girls  in  one  of  the  middle  grades.  The  pupils 
in  this  group  were  segregated  from  the  grade  because  for  various  reasons  they 
were  not  fully  prepared  for  fifth-grade  work  as  regards  especially  the  technical 
subjects.  Some  project  was  sought  by  the  teacher  in  charge  which  would 
coordinate  the  work  and  at  the  same  time  build  up  a  morale  within  the  group 
of  responsibility  and  determined  effort.  They  were  all  highly  endowed  with 
histrionic  ability,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  their  failure  in  the  fundamental 
subjects  which  had  been  taught  to  them  largely  in  the  form  of  abstract  drills. 
As  the  play  developed  they  were  brought  together  into  complete  unity  of  pur- 
pose through  their  interest  in  the  working  out  of  their  project. 

The  play  centers  around  the  historic  episode  of  Roland  and  Oliver  and  was 
taken  from  one  of  their  lessons  in  medieval  history.  Briefly  stated.  It  is 
this:  Charlemagne,  the  king,  becomes  estranged  from  his  sister.  Bertha, 
through  her  marriage  with  the  false  knight  Milon.  He  banishes  them  and 
they  flee  to  Italy.  After  their  son,  Roland,  is  bom  Milon  deserts  Bertha,  who 
is  forced  to  live  in  great  poverty  in  a  hut  in  the  forest  near  the  town  of  Sutri, 
where  Oliver,  the  governor's  son,  resides.  A  warm  friendship  springs  up  be- 
tween Roland  and  Oliver  and  the  two  boys  grow  to  young  manhood  in  a  con- 
stant companionship.  Oliver  protects  his  friend  Roland  and  his  mother  from 
many  hardships  and  often  brings  them  food  to  stay  their  hunger. 
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ACT  II. 
Scene  I.  Table  on  the  vUlage  green;  Charlemagne  and  knights  about  U. 

Adelaide.  Oh,  father,  why  hast  thou  sent  for  this  beggar-lad?  Do  not  punish 
him.    Thou  hast  food  to  spare. 

Charlemagne.  I  seek  the  lad  for  other  cause  than  that  he  took  the  food.  Last 
night  I  dreamed,  and  it  doth  trouble  me.    I  fain  would  know  what  meaneth  it. 

Berthaide.  Oh,  dearest  father,  t^  us  of  this  dream. 

Charlemagne.  I  saw  a  beggar-lad — a  hungry  look  was  in  his  eyes.  They  stiU 
do  haunt  me. 

Scene  II.  Scene  and  characters  the  same. 

Duke  Ogier.  (Springing  up.)    Ah,  here's  the  rascal  who  took  the  food. 

Chvemor.  {Hastily,)  Not  so,  my  lord;  'tis  my  good  son,  my  Oliver.  {To 
Oliver.)  How  now,  my  son?  What  message  hast  thou?  Thy  mother,  is  she 
ill? 

Oliver.  Nay,  not  so,  good  father.    I  come  to  speak  for  Roland. 

Governor.  Thou  must  not  come  before  the  king  with  thy  own  business.  Haste 
thee  away.     {Aside.)     So  'twas  the  beggar-boy  who  took  the  food. 

Charlemagne.  Nay,  let  the  lad  speak.    What  sayeth  he? 

Oovemor.  I  crave  his  pardon,  my  lord.  Twas  his  friend  who  took  the  food — 
a  beggar-boy  whom  he  doth  love  most  truly. 

Chairiemagne.  Speak  out,  my  lad ;  what  say  est  thou? 

Oliver.  Oh,  sire,  if  thou  but  knew  how  poor  Roland  is,  and  how  his  mother 
suffers!    The  only  food  she  hath  he  bringeth  her. 

Charlemagne.  And  so  he  taketh  mine.  Tis  wrong  to  steal,  is't  not?  Hast 
ever  heard  it  said,  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal "? 

Oliver.  (Sobbing.)    Ah,  my  lord,  but  they  were  starving. 

(Enter  Turpin,) 

Turpin.  My  lord,  we  have  the  lad  who  took  the  food.  'Twere  some  excuse ; 
he  took  it  for  his  mother. 

Charlemagne.  So  thou  wouldst  beg  a  gentle  sentence  for  him,  my  good  Tur- 
pin? And  this  boy  but  now  was  pleading  for  hinu  It  seems  a  beggar-boy  can 
hold  a  friend. 

Turpin.  Aye,  my  lord,  he  is  a  goodly  lad,  and  his  mother  is  most  sad  to  look 
upon. 

(Enter  OaneUm  and  (Jerier  with  Roland.) 

Cferiet*.  Here's  the  knave^  my  lord,  who  hath  so  ftir  upset  this  morning's 
business. 

Charlemagne.  The  lad  I  the  lad  I  the  very  lad — 'twas  he  I  saw  in  my  dream. 

Roland.  Most  gracious  king,  I  am  the  lad  who  took  the  food.  So  long,  my 
lord,  have  we  been  hungry — so  often,  sire,  have  we  been  starving.  Our  only 
home  a  cave ;  our  only  food  what  Oliver  brings.  How  can  I  bear  my  mother's 
tears?  How  can  I  see  my  mother  suffer?  Twas  for  her  I  took  the  food.  I 
then  have  eaten  none  of  it 

(Bertha  rushes  in.) 

Bertha.  I  come  to  plead  for  my  boy,  my  Roland.  Be  gentle  with  him,  oh* 
most  gracious  emperor.    He  is  noble,  he  is  brave.    I  pray  thee  do  not  harm  him. 

Charlemagne.  My  dream!  my  dream!  Do  not  weep,  good  woman.  Come 
close  and  let  me  see  thee. 

Bertha.  (As  he  looks  at  her.)  Dost  thou  not  know  me,  Charlemagne?  Oh, 
brother,  dost  thou  not  forgive  thy  sister  Berthat 

All.  Sister!    Bertha! 
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Scene  II.  The  same,    Roland  enters  icUh  food, 

Roland.  Oh,  mother,  see  what  I  have  brought  thee. 

Bertha.  And  pray,  my  son,  where  didst  thou  find  this  food? 

Roland.  I  saw  the  king's  servants  carrying  it,  and  I  took  it. 

Bertha.  Oh,  my  son,  my  son,  thou  hast  done  wrong. 

Roland.  But  why  should  we  starve  when  Charlemagne  has  plenty? 

Bertha.  What  will  Charlemagne  say?    He  will  surely  banish  thee. 

Roland.  Do  not  worry,  mother.    Charlemagne  ^11  not  harm  me. 

Bertha.  But,  oh,  Roland,  Roland,  my  boy,  Charlemagne  hath  power ;  he  could 
take  thee  from  me. 

Roland.  I  am  not  afraid  of  that,  mother.    Nothing  shall  separate  us. 

Bertha.  Charlemagne  can  be  kind,  but  he  can  be  very  cruel,  too.    (Sighs.) 

Roland.  Dear  mother — didst  thou  ever  know  him,  mother? 

Bertha^  Tea,  my  son,  I  knew  him  well  in  the  long  ago,  in  the  long  ago. 

Roland.  Oh,  mother,  why  sighest  thou? 

Bertha.  I  sigh  at  the  thoughts  of  long  ago  when  I  was  happy. 

Roland.  I  would  that  I  were  a  man,  then  I  could  give  thee  a  beautiful  home 
and  make  thee  happy. 

(Enter  OUver,) 

Oliver.  Roland,  the  knights,  Charlemagne's  knights,  are  coming  for  thee. 

Bertha,  Oh,  Roland,  I  said  they  would  punish  thee. 

(Enter  knights.) 

Servant.  My  lord,  this  is  the  boy  who  took  the  food. 

Oliver.  Do  not  harm  him.    My  father  shall  pay  for  the  food. 

Turpin.  Nay,  not  so,  young  Oliver.    The  king  demands  the  boy. 

Bertha.  Oh,  Roland,  Roland,  what  shall  I  do  without  thee? 

Turpin.  (Kindly.)     Good  woman,  the  king  may  pardon  him. 

Bertha.  Oh,  take  him  not  away — I  know  I  shall  never  see  him  more. 

Oanelon.  Come,  Turpin ;  too  long  we  stay ;  the  king  awaits  ua 

Bertha.  Oh,  good  sir,  can  ye  not  pity  me,  can  ye  not  help  me? 

(}erier.  Come,  come,  the  king  doth  wait.    I  fain  would  end  this  business. 

Bertha-.  How  hard  ye  are  to  me  and  mine.  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  without  my 
Roland? 

Roland.  Can  ye  not  leave  me  with  my  mother?  Who  will  care  for  her  when  I 
am  gone? 

Oliver.  I  will  care  for  her,  gentle  Roland ;  do  not  fear  for  her ;  look  to  your- 
self, dear  friend. 

Roland,  Ho)v  can  I  leave  thee,  mother,  so  sad  thou  art,  dear  mother? 

Oliver.  (To  Turpin.)  Oh,  Sir  Knight,  does  not  some  pity  for  this  poor  woman 
stir  thee? 

Turpin.  Nay,  Oliver,  thou  must  not  seek  to  change  a  king's  command;  he 
bade  us  fetch  the  boy.    We  must  obey  him. 

Oliver.  Then  I  must  seek  my  father — surely  he  will  help  us,  Roland. 

Roland.  (As  the  knights  lead  him  away.)  Farewell,  dear  mother;  do  not 
grieve;  I  shall  see  thee  soon  again. 

(Roland  goes  off  with  the  knights.) 

Bertha.  (Wringing,  her  hands.)  What  will  Charlemagne  do?  How  will  he 
punish  my  noble  boy?  Oh,  if  I  should  dare  to  tell  him  who  I  am  it  might  gain 
pardon  for  my  Roland.  Twere  better  thus  to  try  than  to  do  nothing.  I  will 
away  to  the  king. 
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8.  Language  training:  The  parts,  written  at  home,  were  submitted  to  the 
entire  school  for  criticism,  and  the  best  was  selected  for  permanent  form.  This 
created  much  discussion  of  literary  forms  and  exercise  of  literary  discrimina- 
tion: (a)  dialogue;  (5)  dramatic  form  of  expression;  and  (c)  analysis  of 
characters  and  what  each  might  say  under  certain  conditions. 

4.  Reading :  The  parts  were  read  by  different  pupils  before  the  entire  school, 
and  the  best  reader  selected  by  vote  to  take  the  part  in  the  play;  The  effect 
of  these  reading  exercises  was  felt  in  all  the  oral  reading  done  thereafter  by 
this  group. 

5.  Song :  Verses  of  the  song  were  composed  by  pupils  in  the  same  way. 

6.  Music :  After  the  verses  were  decided  upon,  the  music  was  composed  by 
the  same  method. 

III.  Manual  training^ 

1.  Utility  motive:  Making  of  weapons  in  the  sloyd  room  for  use  in  the  play 
aroused  interest  and  enthusiasm. 

2.  Educational:  It  also  led  to  an  enthusiastic  study  of  modes  of  warfare, 
weapons  used,  etc. 

8.  Technical  training:  (a)  Spear — long  handles  of  wood  painted  black  and 
sharp  point  covered  with  tin  foil;  (b)  shields — large  wooden  shields  painted 
black  with  silver  cross;  (c)  helmets  made  of  tin,  cut  and  held  in  form  by 
rivets. 

IV.  Ethical. 

1.  Cooperation:  A  disorganized  group  brought  into  complete  unity  through 
their  interest  in  this  play. 

2.  Altruism :  The  group  selected  by  vote  the  best  papers  for  permanent  form 
and  all  personal  preferences  were  subordinated  to  the  general  good.  In  the 
same  way  the  prominent  characters  were  selected  by  popular  vote. 

3.  Ethical  lessons:  Without  doubt  the  lessons  of  loyalty  and  service  and 
filial  affection  which  the  play  sets  forth  had  its  effect  upon  the  individual 
members  of  the  group,  leaving  a  vivid  impression  which  the  ordinary  study 
of  historical  characters  can  never  do. 

4.  Color  scheme:  Act  I.  The  dark  forest  as  a  background.  Roland  in  black. 
Bertha  in  gray.  Act  II.  Two  long  tables  with  ends  wide  apart  at  the  front 
of  the  stage  and  extending  back  to  meet  in  the  center.  Charlemagne  seated 
on  a  dais  at  the  middle  back  with  flowing  white  hair  and  a  long  white  beard, 
wearing  a  crimson  cloak,  an  ermine  cape,  and  a  gold  crown.  At  his  feet  sit 
the  two  pages  in  white  and  green  on  either  comer  of  the  dala  His  daughters, 
one  on  either  side  of  their  father,  in  pale  pink  and  pale  yellow,  long  veils 
bound  with  gold  filet.  At  the  outer  side  of  the  table  on  the  right  are  seated 
the  knights  in  black  and  silver,  at  the  left  the  governor  in  embroidered  blue, 
the  cardinal  in  scarlet,  and  the  lords  in  white  and  silver. 

Harmony  and  contrasts  of  color  in  costumes:  Brown  (servants)  with  white 
and  green  (pages) ;  gray  (Bertha)  and  black  (Roland)  with  dull  green,  em- 
broidered (Oliver) ;  black  and  silver  (kni^ts)  with  dull  blue,  embroidered 
(governor) ;  scarlet  (cardinal)  with  white  and  silver  (lords  and  dukes). 

The  Charlemagne  group  at  center  back,  raised  slightly  above  the  others, 
bring  the  entire  color  scheme  to  a  focus  at  the  center  of  the  stage.  Crimson 
and  white  and  gold  (Charlemagne) ;  tinted  pink  and  yellow  with  gold  (the 
daughters) ;  white  and  green.  Just  below  (the  pages). 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  beauty  of  this  scene 
both  in  color  and  in  the  flash  of  movement,  the  intensity  of  action  and  the 
pathetic  appeal  of  the  £}mperor*s  banished  sister  and  her  young  son,  Roland. 
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VI.  A  PROJECT  IN  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 
A  historical  pageant:  the  mat  festival. 

▲  SCHOOL  PBOJBCT  DNDBE  THX  PBBSONAL  MBSCTION   OF  PBRCIYAL  CHDBB. 

(As  reported  by  an  eyewitness.) 

''The  day  of  our  May  FestiTal  was  warm  and  bright  Can  you  imagine  a 
pageant  of  600  children  marching  over  the  greensward  of  Central  Park, 
bright  in  costumes  of  every  land  and  every  time?  Quaint  Colonial  dames 
and  squires,  dainty  Dresden  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  clowns  and  mounte- 
banks for  the  May-day  sports?  Athletes,  with  rods  and  dumb-bells,  uniformed 
in  suits  of  blue,  crossbarred  with  white;  Robin  Hood  and  his  foresters  in 
woodland  green  with  long-bow  and  arrows;  groups  of  dancing,  singing  wood 
flowers — of  tulips,  snowdrops,  and  crocuses?  The  crowning  of  the  Queen  sur- 
rounded by  her  knights  and  ladies ;  the  winding  of  the  maypole  by  the  Dresden 
dancers;  the  feats  of  skill  in  games  and  archery,  with  all  the  songs  of  May- 
time  ever  sung  in  any  springtime ;  can  you  imagine  anything  so  lovely  as  this 
in  the  month  of  May  in  the  heart  of  our  great  metropolis?" 

Hoic  the  festival  was  made  ready, — ^The  costumes  for  this  pageant  were 
planned  and  made  by  the  children  during  their  sewing  periods;  the  May- 
pole, the  bows  and  arrows,  the  staves  and  swords  were  fashioned  in  the  sloyd 
room ;  songs  and  games  were  taught  by  the  supervisor  of  music,  and  feats  of 
skill  by  the  physical  director.  History  and  literature  as  central  subjects; 
hearing  language  and  reading  as  modes  of  attention ;  gesture,  music,  making, 
painting,  drawing,  speech,  and  writing  as  modes  of  expression,  with  concen- 
tration and  coordination  throughout  its  plan  and  purpose,  here  was  a  project 
worthy  the  mind  of  a  great  master. 

PBOOBAM. 

Proceflsional. 
A  tucket  will  announce  the  starting  of  the  players  from  the  school. 

Song  of  greeting :  "  Now  is  the  Month  of  Maying.** 

Pantomime  prologue:  The  Death  of  Winter  and  the  Birth  of  Spring. 

Spring's  Awakening. 

The  sleep  of  the  Flowers.    Spring  summons  the  powers  of  the  earth  and 
sky  to  wake  the  sleeping  Flowera    Rains  and  Winds  and  the  conquering 
Sun  do  her  bidding,  and  the  Spring  Flowers  come  forth. 
Robin  song:  "Wake!  Wake!  Children,  Wakel" 

The  Dawn  of  May  Day. 

Song :  "  Wake !  Wake !  for  the  Mom  of  May." 

The  lads  and  lasses  gather,  frolic  together,  and  choose  partners  to  go 
a-Maying: 

"  First  of  May.  the  Flora  Day, 
Can  you  dance  the  Flora?" 

They  go  forth  to  the  woods  and  fields  to  gather  garlands. 
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fSong :  **  Ye  Lads  and  Lasses.'* 

They  return  with  garlands  to  the  village  and  perform  the  rites  of  purifica- 
tion and  invoke  the  Spirit  of  Fertility ;  beating  the  village  bounds ; 
scattering  the  spirit  of  prosperity  through  field  and  fold,  orchard  and 
pasture,  streets  and  houses;  decking  doors  and  thrertiolds;  bleasing  the 
wells  and  fountains;  and  then  they  unite  in  a  garland  dance. 

Song :  "  Arise.  Ye  Maids ! " 

The  Pageant  to  the  Queen. 

A  tucket  summons  the  villagers  to  the  market  place  where  they  form  in 

procession. 

Song :  '*  Come.  Ye  Young  men,  Haste  Along !  *" 

Progress  to  the  green :  Sherwood  foresters ;  the  May  Queoi.  her  attendants 
and  train;  the  maypole  dancers  and  peasants;  the  villagers,  swords- 
men, and  dancers. 

Song :  '*  Come.  Lasses  and  Lads." 

The  Enthronement  of  the  May  Queen. 

The  Lord  of  the  May  presents  the  Lady  of  the  May  with  the  insignia  of 
office:  Wreath,  crown,  and  scepter. 

Song :  "  Give  to  Our  Lady  o*  May." 

Homage  to  the  Queen  by  her  followers,  including:  The  Harbingers;  the 
Sun  and  the  Robin;  the  Garland  of  the  Harvest  May  or  Spirit  of  Plenty; 
Spring  and  the  Flower  Maids  and  Heralds;  the  Queen  and  the  Bearers 
of  her  Insignia ;  Lords  and  Ladies. 

Jack-in-the-Green  and  the  Sweeps;  Mother  Goose,  her  faithful  bird,  and 
her  brood — Boy  Blue.  Bo  Peep.  Mistress  Mary,  Miss  MufTet,  Simple 
Simon  and  the  Pieman,  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  Jack  and  Jill,  Mother 
Hubbard.  Jack  Sprat  and  his  Wife,  April  Fool. 

Dance  of  the  Lords  and  Ladies. 

Song:  **HaU!  Hail!  Sweet  May!" 

Sports  and  Revels  on  the  Gre^i. 

1.  Robin  Hood  and  His  Sherwood  Foresters. 

Robin  Hood  and  his  companions — Maid  Marian,  Little  John,  Fair  Ellen, 
AUen-a-Dale,  Will  Scarlet,  and  Friar  Tuck — greet  the  Queen.  The 
Hobby-Horse  causes  trouble.  Robin  summons  the  men  and  maids  of 
the  merry  greenwood,  who  march  before  the  Queen. 

Song:  '*Robin  Hood  and  Little  John." 

They  display  their  prowess  with  the  bow  in  an  archery  exercise;  then 
retire,  dancing  a  woodland  May  dance. 
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Song:  "  Bow  and  Arrow  Bearing,  lo!  the  Archer." 

II.  Maypole  Rites  and  Dances. 

The  peasant  dancers  bedeck  and  do  honor  to  the  maypole;  then  dance 
aronnd  It 

Song :  *'  Come,  Lassies  and  Lads.** 

III.  The  Fencing  Combat  and  the  Tumbling. 

Salutation  of  the  Queen  by  the  rlyal  villagers. 

Song:  "Lavender's  Blue,  Dllly,  Dilly." 

The  challenge  (Orange).    The  acceptance  (Lemon). 

The  0>mbat. 

The  rivals,  in  token  of  good-fellowship,  give  a  dhq;>lay  of  their  athletic 
agility  before  the  Queen  in  pyramid  formations  and  tumbling.  They 
then  greet  the  maids  of  the  rival  villages,  who  unite  in  friendly  dances — 
the  Morris  Dance,  the  Faithful  Shepherd,  and  the  Trenchmoie. 

Reassembling  of  Players  and  Hecessional. 

Song:  "Hail!  Hail!  Sweet  May." 

VII.  MAKING  A  GROCERY  STORE. 

A   THIRD-GRADE.  PROJECT   IN    8LOYD  AND   NUMBER. 

This  was  a  community  project  in  which  each  child  in  the  grade  had  some 
part.  The  class  visited  a  grocery  store  frequently  during  the  process  of  the 
work. 

They  used  a  dry  goods  box,  22  inches  long,  16  Inches  wide,  and  10  Inches 
deep.  It  was  lined  with  manila  paper  and  stood  upright  on  one  of  its  longer 
sides.  The  shelves,  of  thin  pieces  of  wood,  were  fitted  to  the  back  of  the  box 
in  length  and  were  each  21  inches  wide.  The  lower  shelf  was  SI  inches  from 
the  floor,  and  they  were  all  11  inches  apart. 

The  counter  was  made  by  nailing  narrow  pieces  of  wood  like  the  shelves  into 
a  box  measuring  1  foot  long,  3  inches  high,  and  3  Inches  wide.  It  was  sand- 
papered to  make  It  smooth. 

The  showcase,  made  of  small  pieces  of  glass,  was  fastened  together  with 
passe  partout  paper  and  looked  like  a  glass  box  when  finished,  measuring  8  by  8 
by  2  inches. 

The  balances  were  made  of  wood.  The  uprlpht  was  a  square  stick  of  wood 
one-half  inch  on  each  side  and  4  inches  high,  with  a  standard  nailed  to  the 
lower  end  and  a  notch  out  in  the  upper  end.  The  standard  was  a  square  block 
of  wood  measuring  2  inches  on  each  side.  The  beam  was  a  small  rod  of  wood 
measuring  ofie-eighth  Inch  in  diameter.  The  measures  were  made  of  square 
pieces  of  manila  paper  tied  at  each  comer  with  a  string  and  the  strings  tied 
together  and  tacked  onto  each  end  of  the  beam. 

The  balances  were  painted  black  and  were  set  on  the  counter.  The  outside 
of  the  box  was  painted  white  and  the  shelves  white.    Moldings  were  nailed  on 
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the  front  edges  of  the  box  and  these  were  painted  red.  A.  sign  over  the  store 
was  painted  white  with  a  red  molding  at  the  top.  The  grocer's  name,  Mr. 
Docdey,  by  unanimous  choice,  was  painted  on  the  idgn  in  black  letters. 

Paper  cutting  and  pasting. — Bushel  baskets  and  pails  were  cut  and  pasted 
out  of  manila  paper  and  drawing  paper. 

Modeling  and  water-color  painting, — Fruit  cans,  candy  boxes,  breakfast-food 
boxes,  candy,  flour  sacks,  cheese,  apples,  and  potatoes  were  modeled  out  of  clay 
and  painted  with  appropriate  colors. 

The  cans  and  boxes  were  placed  on  the  shelves,  the  candy  in  the  show  case, 
the  cheese  on  the  counter,  and  the  .bags  of  flour  and  baskets  of  apples  and 
potatoes  were  around  the  counter  on  the  floor.  Mr.  I>ooley  and  a  customer, 
Mrs.  Jones,  were  modeled  in  clay  and  painted.  Mr.  Do<^y  stands  behind  the 
counter,  and  Mr&  Jones,  with  her  basket  on  her  arm,  is  buying  her  groceries. 

Language, — Price  lists  and  names  of  commodities  were  written  after  eadi 
visit  to  a  grocery.  Orders  for  groceries  were  written  and  d^vered  to  Mr. 
Dooley,  who  was  impersonated  by  one  of  the  pupils.  Bills  were  sent  out  and 
collected ;  paper  money  was  made  by  the  class  and  used  in  buying  and  selling. 

Reading  lessons. — ^Each  step  of  the  work  was  used  as  a  basis  for  reading. 
These  were  development  lessons  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher  at  the 
dictation  of  the  class.  They  were  read  from  the  board  and  copied  into  their 
language  books.  Later  they  were  typed  and  bound  with  a  series  of  similar 
lessons  into  permanent  form  and  used  as  a  project  reader. 

Vin.  MAKING  BREAD  IN  SCHOOL. 

A  PROJECT  IN  CXX)KINO. 

There  is  no  project  in  the  elementary  school  that  may  be  of  greater  value 
to  the  children  than  lessons  in  cooking  plain,  wholesome  food.  This  project 
on  bread  making  is  given  here  because  it  has  been  worked  out  in  primary 
rooms  of  flrst  and  second  grade  children  many  times  and  nev^  fails  to  become 
a  valuable  lesson  both  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  family  at  home.  The  difficulty 
of  baking  bread  in  an  ordinary  schoolroom  may  be  overcome  if  there  are  gas 
Jets  or  electric  flxtures  in  the  room.  Then  a  gas  plate  and  oven  or  an  electric 
grill  and  oven  may  be  borrowed  at  home  by  some  pupil  and  brought  to  school 
for  this  lesson.  There  is  always  an  advantage  in  having  children  watch  tho 
process  of  baking  which,  of  course,  they  miss  if  the  bread  is  loaned  out  to 
bake.  The  simplest  method  possible  is  given  in  this  lesson,  in  order  to  remove 
any  difficulty  which  the  teacher  might  fear  in  attempting  this  project 

The  teacher  gives  two  pupils  40  cents  and  sends  them  to  the  grocery  store 
to  buy  flour,  milk,  and  yeast.  She  asks  them  to  bring  back  the  change  and 
requests  the  class  to  flgure  out  how  mudi  money  will  be  left  when  the  mate- 
rials are  bought  Have  them  make  out  a  bill  In  correct  form  and  compare  it 
with  the  grocer's  bill  when  the  children  return  from  their  errand. 
To  groceries  for  bread: 

4  pounds  flour  @  $0.06 ^ $0.24 

1  cake  yeast  @  .05 .05 

1  pint  of  milk  @  .08 .08 

.87 
By  cash   .40 

Credit .08 
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The  teacher  can  borrow  a  pan  from  some  one  who  lives  near  the  schoolhouse, 
and  set  the  bread  overnight  Let  the  childr^i  stir  the  milk,  dilated  one-half 
with  water,  into  the  flour,  and  also  add  the  yeast,  dissolved  in  half  a  glass 
of  water.  A  spoonful  of  salt  and  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar  should  be  mixed 
with  the  flour  before  the  wetting  is  added.  These  the  children  can  bring 
from  home. 

In  the  morning  the  sponge  will  be  ready  to  knead.  Have  the  children  wash 
their  hands  carefully,  and  then  give  each  one  a  handful  of  dough,  which  has 
been  stirred  in  the  pan  to  a  stifT  sponge.  If  possible,  have  the  children  stir  the 
dough.  The  dough  can  be  laid  on  each  desk  on  a  large  sheet  of  drawing  paper 
or  some  of  the  children  can  work  around  a  table  if  a  large  one  is  in  the  room. 
(See  picture.)  If  a  little  flour  is  first  sprinkled  on  the  paper  the  children 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  kneading  the  bread. 

Have  the  children  write  their  names  on  long,  narrow  strips  of  paper  before 
they  begin  to  knead  the  bread.  When  the  little  loaves  are  ready  for  the  pan 
let  each  child  place  the  strip  of  paper  containing  his  name  under  the  loaf  which 
he  has  prepared.  The  name,  written  on  the  upper  end  of  the  strip,  should  be 
in  plain  view. 

Have  ready  some  biscuit  tins,  also  borrowed,  well  greased  with  lard  or 
butter,  and  have  the  children  lay  their  loaves  of  dough  in  the  pans  side  by 
side,  with  the  name  of  each  pupil  by  his  loaf.  These  loaves  will  be  about  the 
size  of  the  rolls  which  we  buy  at  the  bakery. 

When  the  loaves  are  nearly  light  and  ready  for  baking  send  them  to  some 
house  near  the  school  where  you  have  already  made  arrangements  to  have 
them  baked.  Any  mother  of  one  of  the  pupils  will  be  glad  to  add  the  little 
tins  of  school  bread  to  her  baking  if  you  arrange  to  send  them  over  on  her 
baking  day. 

When  the  bread  is  baked  and  is  returned  to  the  school  wrap  each  little 
loaf  in  a  white  paper  napkin  and  send  it  home  by  the  pupil  who  made  it 
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MALNUTRITION  AND  SCHOOL  FEEDING. 


INTRODUCTION. 


One  of  the  most  conspicuoiui  by-products  of  the  public-school  system  is  a 
quickened  interest  in  the  physical  welfare  of  the  scho<d  child.  Practically  the 
entire  population  of  the  Nation  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  is  gathered  to- 
gether for  from  6  to  10  months  of  the  year  into  a  great  community  to  receive 
public  instruction.  This  segregation  of  the  youth  of  the  Nation  is  beset,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  public  health,  with  advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
cMei  disadvantages  are  that  the  close  personal  contact  of  so  many  individuals 
facilitates  the  spread  of  contagious  disease  and  that  the  educational  process 
itself  places  a  severe  physical  strain  on  growing  children.  The  chief  ad- 
M^mtages  are  that  it  facilitates  the  regulation  of  health  conditions  and  that  it 
brings  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  physically  subnormal  children 
who  would  otherwise  remain  undiscovered. 

Malnutrition  is  a  term  used  to  indicate  a  general  condition  of  less  than 
normal  physical  aiui^ental  vigoi:  (iS5Q.)  While  the  causes  of  malnutrition  are 
many,  incorrect  or  inadequate  diet  an>ear8  all  too  often  as  one  of  the  causes ; 
hence  school  feeding,  which  affords  not  only  an  opportunity  to  supi^ement  the 
home  food  supply  but  also  to  teach  correct  food  habits,  becomes  a  most  valuable 
agency  in  combating  the  evil. 

This  monograph  is  presented  with  a  desire  to  aid  conmiunities  in  making 
school  feeding  a  really  effective  social  agmcy.  In  order  to  determine  the  true 
relation  between  malnutrition  and  school  feeding,  we  shall  first  consider  bri^y 
the  problem  of  malnutrition  and,  second,  the  dev^opment  and  present  status 
of  school  feeding  both  in  New  York  City  and  other  communities  in  relation  to 
this  defect 

MALNUTRITION. 

Malnutrition  has  received  most  earful  study  in  Qreat  Britain;  and  it  is  to 
Great  Britain,  therefore,  that  we  must  turn  for  the  most  authoritative  and 
convincing  statements  on  the  subject.  Nowhere  have  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  problem  been  more  clearly  stated  than  in  the  report  of  Sir  George  Newman, 
chief  medical  officer  of  the  board  of  education  of  England  iS^)  i 

Sound  nutrition  is  a  general  physiological  condition  which  connotes  a  healthy 
body  in  all  respects  and  the  Kood  tone  and  health  of  its  various  constituent 
parts,  its  brain  and  nervous  system,  its  muscular,  digestive,  circulatory,  and 
lymphatic  E^rstems.  All  this  means  that  we  must  take  a  wide  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  nutrition,  which  is  a  state  revealing  itself  in  a  variety  of  signs 
and  symptoms.  Thus,  in  endeavoring  to  estimate  a  child's  nutrition  or  its 
opposite  (viz,  malnutrition),  we  must  think  not  only  of  bulk  and  weight  of 
body,  but  of  ratio  of  stature  to  weight;  of  the  general  balance  and/*  substance  **" 
of  the  body  and  of  its  carriage  and  bearing ;  of  the  firmness  of  the  tissues ;  of 
the  presence  of  subcutaneous  fat ;  of  the  condition  and  process  of  the  develop- 

>  Reference  is  nuule  by  Dumber  (italic)  to  '*  BibUography/*  pw  9S. 
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ment  of  the  muscular  system ;  of  the  condition  of  the  skin  and  the  redness  of 
the  mucous  monbranes;  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  system  as  expressed  in 
listlessness  or  alertness,  in  apathy  or  keenness ;  of  the  condition  of  the  various 
systems  of  the  body,  and,  speaking  generally,  of  the  relative  balance  and  coordi- 
nation of  the  functions  of  digestion,  absorption,  and  assimilation  of  food  as 
well  as  of  the  excretion  of  waste  products.  It  is  obvious  that  these  are  data 
which  are  likely  to  lead  to  a  much  more  reliable  opinion  than  the  consideration 
of  any  one  factor  or  ratio,  however  expeditiously  obtained  or  convoiient  in  form 
or  practice,  and  these  data  will  demand  a  wider  as  well  as  a  more  careful  and 
accurate  observation  of  the  whole  physique  of  the  child.  Nor  can  an  ultimate 
opinion  always  be  formed  at  one  inspection  at  any  given  moment.  For  nutrition, 
like  its  reverse,  malnutrition,  is  a  process  and  not  an  event  In  regard  to 
diagnosis,  therefore,  the  school  medical  officer  has  as  yet  neither  an  absolute 
standard  of  nutrition  nor  a  sin^e  criterion  to  guide  him.  He  must  form  a  con- 
sidered and  careful  opinion  on  all  the  facts  before  him. 

AKTHBOPOMETHIC  METHOD  OF  DIAQN0SI8. 

The  anthropometric  method  of  determining  malnutrition  is  the  one  most  widely 
used,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  used  exclusively.  Since  malnutrition  almost  in- 
variably manifests  itself  in  retarded  growth,  and  since  the  child*s  height  and 
weight  may  readily  be  determined  with  reelect  to  the  normal  measurements 
for  his  years,  this  method  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  schocd  medical  inspectors 
who  have  not  the  necessary  time  to  make  thorou^  examinations,  and  may  even 
be  resorted  to  by  those  without  medical  training.''  It  appears  that  the  <diild'a 
height  is  less  affected  by  his  nutrition  than  his  weight,  and  there  is,  therefore, 
a  strong  preference  for  comparing  the  diild*s  weight  with  the  normal  weight 
for  a  child  of  his  beiglit,  rather  than  with  the  normal  weight  for  his  age. 
Height  is  to  some  extent  influenced  by  nutrition,  hence  children  who  are  mucik 
under  height  for  their  age  ought  to  be  regarded  as  suspected  cases  of  malnu- 
trition unless  there  is  a  known  inheritance  of  small  stature. 

But  deviation  from  the  normal  or  average  rate  of  growth  is  not  in  itself 
an  infallible  index  of  the  child's  nutrition.  Hei^t  and  weight  are  determined 
by  heredity  factors  as  well  as  those  of  nutrition.  The  method  has  value  only 
as  k  rough  sorting  out  of  dbildren  apparently  in  need  of  nutritional  care  and 
is  in  no  sense  a  substititution  fbr  a  thorough  medical  examination  where  this 
is  possible. 

THE  QRADINQ  OP  NUTHITIONAL  DEFECTS. 

The  defect  is  relative.  Children  can  not  be  divided  into  two  mutually  ex- 
clusive classes,  the  well  nourished  and  the  poorly  nourished,  for  the  attempt 
to  do  so  results  in  an  arbitrary  division  of  border-line  cases.  Dr.  Aiister 
MacKensie,  of  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  has  worked  out  a  practical  method  of 
classification,  known  as  the  "Dunfermline  scale."  (18)  According  to  this 
scale  all  children  are  divided,  with  respect  to  their  nutrition,  into  four  groups, 
as  follows: 

(1)  '*  Excellent  "means  the  nutrition  of  a  healthy  child  of  good  social 
standing. 

(2)  Children  whose  nutrition  just  falls  short  of  this  standard  are  "good." 

(3)  Children  "requiring  supervision"  are  on  the  border  line  of  serious  im- 
pairment. 

(4)  Children  "requiring  medical  treatment"  are  those  whose  nutritioD  Is 
seriously  impaired. 
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THE  EXTENT  OP  MALXUTRITION. 
OONlTJCnNQ  DATA. 

Since  there  is  in  i^oeration  no  uniform  method  of  diagnosis  of  the  defect  of 
malnutrition,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  great  disparity  in  the  statistics  re^ 
garding  it  Indeed,  ^e  estimates  of  the  prevalence  of  the  defect  run  from 
1  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  the  sdiool  population  in  communities  which  are 
similar  in  most  other  respects.  One  must  look  with  suspicion,  therefore,  on 
all  estimates  or  statistics  until  one  has  ascertained  something  of  the  method 
of  diagnosis  and  classification.  Observers  who  are  relatively  inexperienced 
in  dealing  with  the  defect  are  llk^y  to  recognize  only  the  most  marked  cases; 
i.  e.,  cases  of  virtual  starvation.  The  number  rQ>orted  by  such  observers  is, 
therefore,  comparatively  small.  Under  careful  and  accurate  methods  of 
diagnosis,  however,  which  recognize  degrees  of  the  defect,*  a  large  number  is 
usually  called  to  attention.  This  is  dearly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  New 
York  City.  In  that  dty,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Dunfermline  scale,  the 
average  annual  percentage  of  school  children  reported  by  the  department  of 
health  as  undernourished  was  4  per  cent,  while  in  1916,  the  year  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Dunfermline  method,  15  per  cent  was  reported.  As  it  is  un- 
believable that  malnutrition  has  actually  increased  to  that  extent,  we  must 
assume  that  the  apparent  increase  was  due  to  better  methods  of  diagnosis  and 
classification.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  proportion  of  malnutrition  found 
in  New  York  City  is  fairly  indicative  of  that  present  in  most  cities  with  a  large 
industrial  population. 

DATA   OF  CASEFUL  OBSEBVBBS. 

At  the  present  stage  a  rough  estimate  of  the  extent  of  malnutrition  based 
on  the  reports  of  those  authorities  who  have  been  most  thorough  and  careful 
in  their  methods  and  in  their  grasp  of  the  problem  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  conflicting  reports  from  various  localities.  In  Great  Britain,  where 
the  grading  system  is  universally  in  vogue,  the  percentage  of  school  childr^i 
who  are  reported  as  undernourished  runs  froom  10  to  90  per  cent.  In  1912 
London  reported  9.8  per  cent  of  its  children  as  undernourished,  while  in  1918 
from  4.4  to  7J2  per  cent,  according  to  age  grouping,  were  placed  in  that  class. 
Bradford  reported  16.2  per  c«it  of  the  children  attending  its  schools  in  1914 
as  below  normal  and  of  bad  nutrition.  Dr.  Alister  MacKenzie  reported  88i 
per  cent  for  Bdinburgh.  Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  director  of  the  bureau  of 
child  hygiene  of  the  New  York  health  department,  reported  20  per  cent  as  the 
proportion  of  malnutrition  among  New  York  City  diildren  for  the  year  1917-18. 

Studies  of  small  groups,  when  conducted  with  greater  care  than  is  usually 
possible  with  larger  ones,  are  of  great  value  as  an  index  to  the  situation  In 
the  entire  community.  Such  a  study  was  recently  made  by  the  bureau  of 
child  hygiene  of  the  department  of  health  of  New  York  City  and  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.  It  was  found 
that  among  the  2,685  children  examined  one-third  (88.8  per  cent)  were  under- 
nourished.       "  I 

■SmCAlVS  IN  THE  X7NITED  STATES. 

On  the  meager  data  at  our  diq;K>sal  it  would  be  hazardous  to  aUenpt  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  entire  country  who  are  suf 
terlng  from  malnutritioiL  In  1904  Robert  Hunter,  hi  his  book,  **Pj 
estimates  that  there  were  8300,000  undernourished  school  chUd 
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the  serving  of  school  meals  under  proper  ccmditions  of  educating  the  chlldr«i, 
and  through  them  the  family,  In  food  economy  and  personal  hygiene,  as  w^ 
as  imparting  some  of  the  common  amenities  of  life  to  those  who  would  other- 
wise not  receive  them.  The  school  they  regarded  as  the  logical  place  for 
carrying  on  such  work. 

The  public-health  interest  has  developed  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
educational  interest  The  two  points  of  view  have  much  in  common.  As 
investigations  show  malnutrition  to  be  an  important  factor  in  racial  degenera- 
tion, any  proposal  which  promises  to  aid  in  any  way  in  the  control  of  this 
menace  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  those  groups  who  are  chiefly  interested  in 
the  conservation  of  human  life. 

THE    ENGLISH    MOVEMENT. 

Nowhere  has  school  feeding  been  done  on  such  an  extensive  scale  and  no- 
where has  it  been  accorded  such  strong  popular  ai^roval  as  in  E^ngland  (4), 
Since  the  public  elementary  schools  of  England  have  heretofore  been  the 
schools  of  those  too  poor  to  send  their  children  elsewhere,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  malnutrition  existing  among  these  children  should  be  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  poverty  of  their  parents. 

School  feeding  began  in  England  as  an  emotional  response  on  the  part  (^ 
groiqMS  of  sympathetic  and  charitable  persons  to  real  suffering  among  school 
diildren.  The  education  act  of  1870,  which  enforced  school  attendance,  was 
largely  re^)onsible  for  the  initiation  of  the  movement  The  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  poor  children  of  the  nation  in  the  public  schools  brought  to 
notice  thousands  of  sickly  and  emaciated  children  who  would  otherwise  have 
remained  hidden  in  the  slums  of  great  cities.  It  was  also  soon  discovered 
that  the  strain  of  school  life  was  more  than  many  of  their  feeble  bodies 
could  bear.  A  large  number  of  volunteer  feeding  societies  fi(prang  into  exist- 
ence to  meet  this  need.  It  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  in  1905 
there  were  355  separate  organizations  for  sdiool  feeding  in  146  towns  and 
cities  in  England. 

The  work,  however,  was  far  from  satisfactory.  No  uniform  policy  or  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  meal  provided,  the  charge  made  to 
the  children,  or  the  method  by  which  certain  children  were  selected  for  free 
feeding  was  followed. 

There  was,  however,  almost  universal  testimony  that  the  effect  of  such 
meals,  unsatisfactory  as  they  were  in  many  respects,  was  most  marked  both 
in  improving  the  physique  of  the  children  and  in  their  school  work.  At  least 
a  beginning  had  been  made  which  proved  invaluable  later  wti^i  the  public 
demanded  a  carefully  thought  out  and  well-administered  system  of  edtkooi 
feeding.    This  came  early  in  the  present  century. 

The  Boer  War  did  much  to  bring  the  issue  of  malnutrition  and  school 
feeding  to  the  forefront  The  military  authorities  found  that  three  out  of  five 
who  sought  to  enlist  in  the  army  were  rejected  because  of  physical  disability. 
This  startling  fact  led  to  two  public  inquiries;  that  of  the  Royal  Oonmoission 
on  Physical  Training  in  Scotland  and  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  Physical  Deterioration.  Both  of  these  commissions  con<duded  that  the 
apparent  deterioration  of  the  race  was  largely  due  to  malnutrition  in  diild- 
hood.  They  took  the  general  view  that  if  the  nation  comp^  diildren  to 
attend  school,  it  must  also  see  that  they  are  physically  fit  to  profit  by  the 
instruction  which  is  offered  them. 

The  pvesentatlon  of  the  reports  of  these  commissions  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  debates  in  Parliament  as  to  whether  school  feeding  should  be  admin- 
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istered  by  the  education  authorities  or  by  the  poor-law  authorities,  there 
being  apparently  no  disagreement  as  to  the  need  of  the  service  or  the  utter 
inability  of  private  societies  to  perform  it.  The  view  that  school  feeding 
was  essentially  an  educational  matter  and  not  one  primarily  of  relief  pre- 
vailed. In  December,  1906,  the  education  (provision  of  meals)  act  was  passed 
by  Parliament.  Scotland  was  excluded  from  the  provision  of  the  first  act 
but -was  taken  In  two  years  later.  The  act  was  predicated  on  the  theory 
that  no  child  should  be  deprived  of  the  full  value  of  his  education  because 
of  laclc  of  food.  All  undernourished  children  were  to  be  provided  with  a 
school  meal,  sold  at  cost  to  those  who  could  afford  it  and  given  free  to  those 
who  could  not. 

FRANCE. 

School  feeding  In  France  antedates  that  of  England.  The  origin  and 
genius  of  the  movement  in  France,  however,  differs  materially  from  that  of 
England.  School  feeding  in  France  has  been  more  democratic  In  spirit  and 
empirical  in  method  than  in  England. 

The  work  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  originated  in  volunteer  effort.  Early 
in  the  history  of  the  public-school  system,  school  funds,  oaisses  dea  ^coleSf 
were  formed  by  the  residents  of  various  districts  to  enable  needy  children  to 
attend  school.  These  caisses  des  ^eoles  were  first  supported  entirely  by 
voluntary  contributions,  but  later  subsidies  were  made  to  them  from  the 
public  treasury.  Out  of  these  funds,  clothing,  food,  books,  and  other  neces- 
sities were  provided  for  indigent  school  children.  By  1880  the  caUaea  dea 
^colea  had  attained  such  importance  that  their  establishment  was  made  ob- 
ligatory in  all  districts. 

Naturally  an  important  function  of  the  cadsaea  was  the  provision  of  food. 
When  the  demand  warranted  it  a  school  lunch  or  cantine  acola4re  was  estab- 
lished by  means  of  these  funds.  Gradually  cantmea  appeared  in  various 
districts  in  Paris  and  other  towns,  luitil,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  they 
were  in  operation  in  1,400  communes  in  France  and  were  providing  food  for 
187,000  children. 

As  the  system  developed,  a  larger  proportion  of  meals  was  served  free. 
In  1882  only  33  per  cent  of  the  meals  were  served  free,  but  in  1808  the  pro- 
portion of  free  meals  had  increased  to  63  per  cent.  In  the  latter  year  the 
municipal  subsidy  amounted  to  1,017,000  francs.  For  fear  that  the  expendi- 
tures would  constantly  increase,  the  council  restricted  the  allowance  in  the 
following  year  to  1,000,000  franco. 

OTHER   EUROPEAN    COUNTRIES. 

School  feeding  as  performed  in  England  and  France  is  fairly  typical  of 
what  is  found  in  Europe.  A  complete  narrative  of  the  history  of  the  work  in 
each  particular  country  would,  therefore,  be  simply  redundant  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  In  Germany,  Austria,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  school  feeding  has  been  performed  for  a  generation 
either  by  voluntary  societies  or  by  municipalities,  while  Spain  and  Russia 
had  before  the  war  made  beginnings  in  the  movement. 

TTNITED  STATES. 

The  first  penny  lunch  was  started  in  Philadelphia  in  1898  (S).  It  took  10 
years,  however,  for  the  Idea  to  take  hold  of  the  minds  of  public-health  authori- 
ties and  educators.    In  1904  and  1905  Hunter  and  Spargo  called  attention  to 
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the  Tast  amount  of  underfeeding  among  school  children  and  pointed  to  the 
imperative  need  of  adiool  feeding  to  cope  with  the  evil.  Dr.  William  H. 
Maxwell,  for  many  years  snperintendoit  of  schools  in  New  York  City,  was  an 
early  advocate  of  the  work  and  repeatedly  urged  its  ad(^tion  upon  the  board 
of  education.  His  ^treaties,  however,  were  not  heeded  until  1908,  when  a 
school  lunch  was  established  in  two  New  York  schools  by  the  New  York  school 
lundi  committee. 

Opinion  in  America  has  from  the  beginning  been  adverse  to  free  meals  on 
the  ground  that  sudi  activity  tends  to  pauperize  school  children  and  is  entirely 
devoid  of  any  real  educational  value,  but  it  has  rather  favored  a  self-supporting 
or  partially  self-supporting  lunch  for  school  children.  "Penny  lunches,"  as 
they  were  called  in  the  early  days,  were  simply  intended  to  make  it  i)088ible 
for  children  to  purchase  soup,  cocoa,  and  other  nourishing  foods  with  the  money 
that  they  were  already  spending  for  trash. 

THE   PRACTICE  OE   SCHOOL  FEEDING. 
EXPEBIENCE  OF  GREAT  BBTTAIN    H)^ 

The  provision  of  meals  act  went  into  effect  on  December  21.  1906,  and  was 
followed  by  an  immediate  and  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of  meals 
served.  In  1907-8  there  were  but  2,751,328  meals  provided,  while  in  1914-15 
the  number  reached  29,560,316.  During  the  war  the  number  of  meals  served 
fell  off  until  in  1917-18  only  6,503,140  were  served. 

The  average  cost  per  meal  was  2.47d.  per  meal  in  1914,  but  increased  to  5.33d. 
in  1917,  owing  to  the  increase  in  cost  of  food  and  labor.  The  number  of  chll- 
dren  receiving  school  meals  dropped  in  1917  to  one-seventh  the  number  fed  in 
1914.  In  the  latter  year  the  number  was  unusually  large  owing  to  the  extended 
strikes  among  coal  miners  and  a  resultant  poverty  in  the  miners*  homes. 

Where  meals  are  served. — ^The  meal  has  been  served  in  one  of  four  places: 
(1)  In  the  school  itself;  (2)  in  outside  restaurants  or  eating  houses;  (3)  in 
centers  outside  of  the  school  building;  and  (4)  in  the  homes  of  the  children. 

The  first  place,  i.  e.,  the  school  building,  has  been  least  often  used  except  in 
special  schools  for  defective  chUdren  or  in  open-air  schools.  The  conditions 
existing  in  the  British  schools  made  it  difficult  to  secure  satisfactory  places 
within  the  buildings  for  the  meal  service. 

In  practice  the  second  method,  i.  e.,  permitting  local  restaurants  to  contract 
to  feed  the  children,  has  proved  most  objectionable  of  all  because  the  places 
themselves  are  frequently  insanitary  and  there  is  always  a  tendency  for  the 
restaurant  keeper  to  profiteer  at  the  expense  of  the  children. 

The  most  popular  places  for  serving  meals  have  been  *'  centers  **  or  canteens 
located  near  the  schools.  These  canteens  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
authorities,  though  this  has  not  always  assured  satisfactory  food  or  conditions. 

In  one  place>  the  Borough  of  Leicester,  bread  and  milk  are  sent  to  the  homes 
of  necessitous  children. 

Preparation  of  food. — The  food  is  prepared  either  by  commercial  caterers  or 
directly  by  the  canteen  committee  through  its  executive  staff.  The  disadvan- 
tages of  contracting  for  this  service  is  that  the  canteen  committee  has  not 
adequate  control  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  food  is  prepared  or  the 
dietary  standards  of  the  meals.  The  contract  system  is  used  to  a  large  extent 
in  London,  and  the  Alexander  Trust,  which  prepares  most  of  the  food  served 
in  the  London  schools,  appears  to  be  rendering  excellent  service.  In  Bradford 
all  of  the  food  is  prepared  by  the  canteen  committees  for  10,000  children  who 
are  served  there  daily.  Not  only  is  the  service  prompt  and  efficient,  but  the 
quality  of  the  food  is  excellent 
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In  large  towns  most  of  the  food  is  prepared  in  central  kitcbena,  packed  1& 
heat-retaining  vessels,  and  carted  to  the  feeding  centers  in  wagons  and  motor 
tracks.  Only  In  the  small  towns  or  in  large  towns  where  the  feeding  centers 
are  widely  scattered  is  the  individual  kitchen  plan  Hsed.  The  adoption  of  the 
central  kitchen  plan  is  urged  by  the  authorities  wherever  practicable  because 
it  makes  possible  not  only  the  centralised  supervisi<»i  of  the  cookery  and  the 
quality  of  the  food,  but  also  results  in  considerable  economy  in  labor  and  over- 
head expenses. 

Time  of  the  meal. — ^Both  theory  and  practice  vary  as  to  the  time  at  which  the 
meal  is  served.  Breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  are  each  regarded  by  different 
authorities  as  the  most  satisfactory  meal,  while  some,  notably  London,  provide 
all  three.  Of  course,  the  noon  dinner  is  the  most  popular  meal  and  practically 
all  authorities  now  provide  it  Until  1912  Birmingham,  however,  served  break- 
fast exclusively.  In  that  year,  while  it  served  870,944  breakftists,  it  provided 
2,789  dinners  as  an  experiment  By  1916-17  the  advantages  of  the  noon  meal 
were  so  dearly  demonstrated  that  the  order  was  reversed,  with  81,158  dinners 
and  18,278  breakfasts.  The  usual  practice  now  is  to  regard  breakfftst  as  a  sup- 
plementary^ meal  to  be  given  only  to  exceedingly  necessitous  diildren  in  addi- 
tion to  the  noon  meal. 

Vacation. — ^The  custom  of  providing  school  meals  during  vacations  soon 
arose  and  spread  rapidly.  The  Bradford  feeding  experiment  clearly  demon- 
strated that  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  meals  during  the  vacation  the  chil- 
dren lost  the  gains  they  had  made  during  the  feeding  period.  The  experience 
of  other  committees  corroborated  this  evidence,  with  the  result  that  many  au- 
thorities took  the  liberty  of  continuing  the  service  through  the  vacation  season. 
The  practice  was  finally  declared  illegal,  but  this  impediment  was  r^noved  by 
amendhig  the  act  in  ^914.  In  1914r-15,  the  first  year  after  the  passage  of  the 
amendment,  of  the  133  authorities  providing  meals,  108,  or  81  per  cent,  pro- 
vided vacation  meals.  In  1916-17,  however,  when  suffering  was  less  acute,  only 
72  per  cent  of  the  authorities  provided  vacation  meals. 

TJie  dietary  aspects  of  the  meal. — Naturally  an  important  phase  of  sdiool 
feeding  is  the  planning  of  the  dietaries  so  as  to  provide  in  the  school  meal  for 
the  deficiency  in  the  child's  diet  at  home.  This  has  both  a  quantitative  and  a 
qualitative  aspect  Not  only  must  the  child  be  given  a  sufilcient  number  of 
grams  of  food,  producing  so  many  calories,  but  provisibn  must  also  be  made  f6r 
balancing  the  diet  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  elements  usually  lacking  in  the 
home  diet  of  the  underfed  child.  English  authorities  are  pretty  well  agreed 
that  the  diet  of  necessitous  children  is  particularly  deficient  in  proteins  and 
ftits.  Children  of  poor  or  ignorant  parents  are  usually  amply  provided  with 
starchy  foods,  such  as  bread  and  potatoes,  and  with  sugars,  usually  in  the 
form  of  treacle. 

The  school  breakfast  there  usually  consists  of  oatmeal,  treacle,  bread,  milk, 
and  margarine.  The  articles  are  provided  in  sufildent  amount  to  yield  19.9 
grams  of  protein,  20  of  fat,  and  600  calories  in  energy  value.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  variety  in  the  breakfast  menu  either  in  Bradford  or  other  towns,  but 
there  is,  of  course,  considerable  variation  in  the  dinner  menus.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  dinners  have  meat  for  the  main  course,  while  a  third  are 
"vegetable"  dinners.  A  typical  dinner  consists  of  cottage  pie,  green  pea«, 
gravy,  and  stewed  fruit.  A  dinner  of  this  sort  yields  83  grams  of  protein,  21 
grams  of  fat,  and  849  calories. 

If  supper  or  "  tea  *'  is  served,  it  is  usually  very  simple  and  consists  of  bread 
and  margarine  and  tea  with  milk.    Even  this  scanty  meal  provides  19  graiiui  qIj 
protein,  18  grams  of  fat,  and  488  calories. 
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Where  the  school  feeding  work  is  carefully  coordinated  with  the  school  medi- 
cal service,  the  menus  are  usually  submitted  to  the  medical  officer  for  approval 
as  to  their  food  value.  In  London  the  school  medical  service  recently  estab- 
lished a  standard  dinner  which  it  regarded  as  essential.  This  standard  called 
for  25  grams  of  protein  and  a  total  caloric  value  of  750  units  for  each  child. 
Everywhere  the  authorities  assume  that  if  the  meal  furnishes  the  required 
number  of  calories  and  the  proper  amount  of  protein,  the  other  elements,  carbo- 
hydrates, fats,  and  mineral  salts,  are  present  in  sufficient  quantitiea 

The  seleetUm  of  the  children, — In  the  selecticm  of  childr^i  to  be  fed,  two  tests 
are  supplled-Hhe  physical  and  the  poverty  test  According  to  the  physical  test 
a  child  is  sheeted  for  the  meals  if,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  school  doctor  or  nurse, 
he  is  undernourished,  regardless  of  the  economic  condition  of  his  parents.  Ac- 
cording to  the  poverty  test  a  child  is  selected  for  the  meals  if  the  investigation 
of  the  home  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  insufficient  income  in  the  home  to  pro- 
vide adequate  nutrition  for  him.  Usually  the  two  tests  are  combined,  but  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  emphasis  which  is  placed  on  one  or  the  other  test. 
The  chief  medical  officer,  however,  is  constantly  urging  the  canteen  committees 
to  apply  both  tests,  pointing  out  that  the  provision  of  meals  is  not  meant  to  be 
merely  a  form  of  relief,  but  to  deal  with  all  cases  of  malnutrition  whatever 
they  may  be.  If  the  physical  test  is  not  applied,  many  children  whose  malnu- 
trition is  due  to  the  ignorance  or  apathy  of  their  parents  will  not  be  provided 
with  the  proper  nutrition.  Usually  in  the  smaller  towns  the  physical  test  is 
applied  more  rigorously.  In  Brighton,  Hester,  and  other  small  towns  approxi- 
mate 50  per  cent  of  the  children  fed  are  selected  because  of  poverty,  and  60 
per  cent  are  selected  because  of  malnutrition  alone. 

There  is  still  little  provision  for  insuring  the  attendance  on  the  meals  of  those 
children  whose  malnutrition  is  not  due  to  poverty.  Some  authorities,  notably 
Mias  M.  E.  Bulkley  (4)  and  the  chief  medical  officer,  think  that  the  only  way 
out  of  this  dilemma  is  to  provide  free  meals  for  all  undernourished  children  re- 
gardless of  their  economic  status.  They  believe  that  in  this  way  not  only  will 
the  meals  be  a  more  effective  means  of  dealing  with  all  cases  of  malnutrition, 
but  that  invidious  and  unpleasant  distinctions  will  be  avoided  and  the  service 
put  on  a  wholesale  democratic  basis. 

.  The  educational  aspect. — It  is  generally  recognized  in  Great  Britain  that  the 
meals  should  offer  a  definite  contribution  to  the  child's  education.  This  con- 
tribution is  to  be  made  not  only  in  providing  the  child  with  adequate  nutritiou 
to  keep  hm  in  a  physical  condition  fit  to  respond  to  the  instruction  offered  him, 
but  also  in  imparting  to  the  child  the  kno\^  ledge  of  the  value  of  wholesome 
food  and  of  instilling  decent  habits  of  eating.  In  communities  where  this  phase 
of  the  work  is  receiving  the  most  careful  attention  special  teachers  and  monitors 
are  provided  for  serving  the  meal  and  for  keeping  order.  The  tables  are  spot- 
lessly dean  and  are  frequently  provided  with  tablecloths,  flowers,  and  other 
amenities.  The  work  is  gradually  being  coordinated  with  the  teaching  of  domed- 
tic  science.  In  some  of  the  smaller  schools  girls  of  the  cooldng  classes  pre- 
pare the  lunch  for  the  entire  school.  The  work  is  carried  still  further  into 
the  homes  by  inviting  the  mothers  to  attend  the  luncheon  with  their  children, 
in  the  hope  that  proper  standards  will  gradually  become  a  part  of  the  living 
standards  of  the  family  affected  by  the  meals. 

BXPERIENCB  OF  FRANCE  IN  SCHOOL  FEEDING. 

Organization.'-The  administration  of  school  feeding  in  France  is  effected 
through  the  local  school-fund  committees  (caisses  des  6cole).  In  Paris,  for 
example,  there  is  a  school-fund  committee  for  each  of  the  20  arrondiBsements. 
The  school-fund  committee  appoints  a  canteen  committee  to  supervise  the  school 
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canteens  in  its  district.  Beside  the  members  selected  from  the  larger  commit- 
tee, the  canteen  committee  is  made  up  of  from  20  to  25  delegates  elected  by 
the  voluntary  8nbscrit>ers  to  the  school  fund  from  their  own  ranks.  The  canteen 
committee  appoints  the  manager  for  each  canteen,  who  is  held  responsible  for 
the  purchase  and  preparation  of  the  food. 

While  this  decentralized  plan  results  In  a  certain  lack  of  uniformity  in 
standards  and  methods,  the  complete  autonomy  given  to  the  local  committees,  on 
the  other  hand,  stimulates  a  keen  interest  in  the  school  meals,  which  is  largely 
responsible  for  their  success.  Ck>mmittee  members  visit  the  various  feeding 
centers  regularly  to  inspect  the  food  and  service  and  to  see  that  proper  stand- 
ards are  maintained.  In  this  way  the  canteens  In  Paris  are  prevented  from 
becoming  merely  perfunctory  and  offldaL 

Character  of  the  meals. — The  meal  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  noon  dinner 
(18)  1  although  in  a  few  instances  hot  soup  is  provided  at  the  opening  of  school 
for  needy  children.  The  school  medical  inspector  is  frequently  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  supervising  the  menus  to  insure  the  maint^iance  of  proper 
food  standards.  Meat  is  furnished  every  day  for  the  older  children  and  twice 
a  week  for  the  younger  ones.  The  quantity  of  meat  given  to  each  child  varies, 
according  to  age,  from  40  to  60  grams.  The  menu  usually  provides  soup,  a  meat 
dish,  and  a  vegetable.    Desserts  are  seldom  provided  and  no  drink  except  water. 

Service  of  the  meaU, — ^It  is  in  the  matter  of  service  that  school  feeding  in 
France  particularly  excels  that  of  all  other  countries.  The  meals  are  con^ 
ducted  in  a  most  dignified  and  attractive  manner.  An  ample  service  staff  is 
provided  to  wait  on  the  children,  and  teachers  are  placed  in  charge  to  preserve 
order.  Most  of  the  teachers  take  their  meals  with  their  children,  and  their, 
presence  has  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  manners  of  the  children.  The  children 
are  provided  with  napkins,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  and  the  tables  are  kept 
scrupulously  dean.  The  educational  effect,  therefore,  in  raising  the  general 
standard  of  living  is  significant. 

Pay  atid  free  meals. — ^About  two-thirds  of  the  children  recdve  this  aerviGe 
free.  The  remaining  third  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  food,  but  not  for  the  service 
or  equipment  Despite  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  meals  are 
served  free,  the  "  charity  "  atmosphere  so  prevalent  in  the  Bngllah  schools  is 
entirely  lacking.  This  is  avoided  by  an  ingenious  system  of  tickets.  On 
entering  the  room  each  child  passes  through  a  booth  where  he  secures  a  ticket 
Those  who  can,  pay ;  those  who  can  not  are  admitted  free,  but  receive  a  ticket 
tlie  same  as  those  who  pay.  The  home  conditions  of  the  indigent  child  are 
then  investigated,  and  if  it  is  found  that  the  parents  really  can  not  afford  to 
pay,  he  is  given  a  ticket  each  day  without  further  comment.  In  this  way  the 
children  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  those  who  pay  and  those  who  do  not. 

Financial  aspect. — ^Theoretically  the  school  funds  are  supported  both  by  pri- 
vate contributions  and  public  subsidy,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  amount  se- 
cured by  voluntary  contribution  is  almost  negligible,  less  than  2  per  cent  in  most 
cases.  The  luncheon  sales  produce  only  a  slight  revenue^  since  only  a  third  of 
the  children  pay  for  their  meals,  and  since  the  prices  charged  simply  cover  the 
cost  of  the  food.  The  city  of  Paris,  before  the  war,  provided  annually  over 
$200,000  for  the  support  of  school  meals.  Thus,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
funds  for  school  meals  in  Paris  are  raised  through  taxation.  There  is  a  growing 
feding  that  the  collection  of  the  other  third  through  lunch  sales  and  voluntary 
contributions  ought  to  be  entirely  abandoned.  Many-  teei  that  an  injustice  is 
wrought  in  making  the  one-third  pay  twice,  not  only  for  the  food  they  them- 
selves consume,  but  for  the  meals  of  the  others  through  taxation.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  evwitually  the  whole  system  of  school  feeding  in 
France  will  be  free  in  keeping  with  the  general  tendency  to  socialise  all  pubUc 
activities  which  are  concerned  with  the  education  of  the  child. 
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AMKUCA. 

No  adequate  census  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  extent  of  school  feeding  in 
America,  but  a  recent  survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  (New  York) 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  movement.  In  February,  1918,  the  bureau 
sent  a  questionnaire,  covering  the  essential  points  of  school  feeding  practice,  to 
131  cities  of  50,000  population  or  over;  replies  were  received  from  86  of  them. 
The  growth  of  the  work  in  various  cities  during  the  past  four  or  five  years  is 
clearly  ^own  in  the  following  table : 

Growth  of  8chool-lMnch  service  in  certain  cities  uHth  SOOfiOO  population  and  over. 
[Prapared  by  the  Butmii  of  M miialpal  Bmmnh.] 


aty. 


Tti^jiiii 


Growtli. 


New  York  City  (HenhftUMi) 
New  York  City  (Brooklyn) . . 

Ghioago 

Philadfllpliia 

St.  Louis. 

Boston. 

Pittsbutgh 

Los  Angelas. 

SanlVsncisoo 

New  Orleans 


1911-1915 
191^1915 

1919-1916 

191»-1917 
1913-1916 
1911-1917 
19U-19n 

ini-in? 

191^1916 
19U-19M 

1911-1916 


BeDMntary>-9  to  49  adiools. 
itary— 4  to  16  schools, 
itary— 10  to  S  schools. 


^1^— OtoSlsdiools. 

^ itary-O  to  16  schools. 

Kwniiwtary— 1  to  Sschools. 
High— 18  to  18  schools. 
Hi^ti— 3  to  7  schools. 
TElementary— 7  to  10  sdiools. 


13tol6a 

-1  to  S  schools. 

rJItaDMotary— 2  to  lO  ai 

^gb— 3  to  8  sdioob. 

rEteOMntary—S  to  6  schools. 

tHlgh-^  to  6  schools. 


Obviously  the  high-school  pupils  fftre  better  in  the  provision  of  tiie  aciiool 
lunch  than  those  of  the  elementary  schools,  since  06  of  the  cities,  or  76  per 
cent  of  those  rq[M>rting,  provided  a  lundi  for  high-scho<A  pupils,  while  only 
22  cities,  or  25  per  c^t,  provided  an  ^«nentai7-echool  lundh  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  lengttiening  of  the  dally  high-sc^Kxa  sessimi 
and  the  shortness  of  the  lunch  boor,  together  with  the  great  distance  whidi 
most  of  the  children  are  obliged  to  trav^  make  some  provision  for  a  sub- 
stantial luncheon  in  most  cities  im|)erative.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chfldren 
attending  the  elementary  schools  usually  live  within  a  few  blo(to  of  the 
school  and  the  full  hour  allowed  for  luncheon  seems  sufficient  time  to  permit 
them  to  return  to  their  homes  for  the  noon  meaL  But  from  the  social  point 
of  view  there  is  a  greater  need  for  luncAies  for  ^ementary  school  children. 
It  is  during  this  period  of  the  child's  lifte  that  inadequate  feeding  does  most 
harm  and  it  is  then  that  food  hubits  are  formed  which  ding  tiirou^umt 
the  life  of  the  individual  and  impair  both  his  physical  and  mental  efficiency. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  high  sdiools  have  so  tar  receired  most  atten- 
tion throws  light  on  the  attitude  of  the  American  public  toward  school  feed- 
ing. Most  cities  regard  school  lunches  m^ely  as  a  convenient  accessory  to 
the  scfaocd  system  and  not  as  a  means  of  putting  the  child  in  the  propw  phy- 
sical condition  to  profit  by  the  education  which  is  afforded  hUn  or  of  raising 
the  general  standard  of  living.  Indeed,  of  the  72  cities  reporting  sdiool 
lunches,  only  5  indicated  in  their  reports  that  the  lundi  had  been  establidied 
definitely  for  the  purpose  of  combating  malnutrition. 

NEW    TOBK   CTTT. 

Until  January,  1920,  lunches  in  the  elementary  sdbooAs  of  New  York  City 
have  been  provided  entir^  by  the  voluntary  aodetles,  the  New  York  and 
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Brooklyn  school  lunch  committees.  With  the  opening  of  the  school  year, 
1919-20,  the  board  of  education  assumed  full  responsibility  for  school  lunches 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  and  during  the  subsequent  school  year  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  work  in  all  boroughs. 

While  the  board  of  education  has  furnished  the  necessary  space  for  kitchens 
and  lunch  rooms  and  usually  equipped  them,  it  assumed  no  further  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  or  success  of  the  service. 

A  detailed  description  of  school  feeding  in  every  immunity  where  it  is 
practiced  would  lead  to  unnecessary  repetition.  \\e^  shall,  therefore,  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  work  in  only  the  most  representative  community,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  points  on  which  they  differ  in  practice. 

The  experience  of  New  York  City  in  school  feeding  covers  a  dozen  years. 
The  work  has  been  developed  under  the  auspicies  of  two  private  organizations, 
the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  school-lunch  committees.  In  January,  1920, 
the  board  of  education  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  work  in  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx,  and  in  September,  1920,  took  over  the  work  in  Brooklyn 
as  well.  It  has  been  the  function  of  the  private  organizations  to  demonstrate 
that  school  lunches  can  contribute  to  the  physical  and  social  well-being  of 
the  child  and  to  develop  methods  which  could  be  used  by  the  educational  au- 
thorities when  they  were  ready  to  assume  what  is  really  their  own  respon- 
sibUity. 

In  private  hands,  the  school-feeding  work  in  New  York  City  grew  until 
in  1917-18  lunches  were  provided  in  58  public  schools.  In  the  following  year 
it  seemed  likely  that  the  city  would  undertake  responsibility  for  the  work, 
and  this  consideration,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  service  was 
constantly  rising,  led  the  New  York  school-lunch  committee  to  contract  its 
service  to  those  schools  in  which  the  need  for  the  service  was  most  impera- 
tive. During  that  year  (1918-19)  only  44  schools  were  served.  In  September, 
1919,  the  New  York  school-lunch  committee  withdrew  entirely  from  the  field 
to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  work  to  the  department  of  education.  The 
inadequacy  of  the  city's  appropriation  made  it  possible  for  the  city  to  serve 
only  14  schools.  )l;*The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  schools  served 
with  a  school  lunch  in  New  York  City  since  the  beginning  of  the  work : 

ManJiattan  and  Bronx, 

Number  Lunches 

School  year.                                                          of  schools,  served. 

191^13 17  222, 235 

1913-14 17  481, 375 

1914-15 19  467, 983 

191&-16 49  800,  000 

1916-17 ^ 34  825,  000 

1917-18 85  800,  000 

1918-19 26  595, 000 

1910-20 14  800, 000 

Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

Number 
School  year.  of  schools. 

191^^8 2 

1913-14 8 

1914-15 13 

1915-16 20 

1916-17 _ 22 

1917-18 18 

1918-19 J 18 

1919-20— 16 

85092''— 22 8 
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The  service, — In  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  the  meals  are  nsually  served  in 
the  indoor  playyard.  This  is  admittedly  a  makeshift  Folding  tables  and 
benches  are  set  up  by  monitors  about  10  minutes  before  the  lunch  hour.  On 
entering,  the  children  form  a  line  and  pass  a  certain  point  where  they  are  given 
trays  and  spoons  by  one  of  the  pupil  assistants.  They  then  pass  the  tables 
where  the  food  is  served,  select  what  they  want,  and  pay  the  required  pennies 
to  the  cashier,  who  stands  at  the  end  of  the  line.  After  the  child  has  made  his 
selection  he  takes  his  place  at  one  of  the  tables,  where  he  eats  his  luncheon. 

Dietary  aspects  of  the  meal, — Inasmuch  as  attendance  at  the  school  lunch  is 
.  voluntary,  a  prescribed  well-balanced  meal  for  each  child,  however  ideal  from 
the  point  of  view  of  scientific  nutrition,  is  difficult  to  enforce.  Although  the 
children  are  permitted  to  select  the  different  portions  of  food,  every  effort  ia 
made  to  encourage  them  to  make  wise  choices.  A  trained  dietitian  plans  the 
menus  with  a  view  to  providing  in  each  portion  the  highest  food  value  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  Racial  and  religious  tastes  and  prejudices  must  also  be 
carefully  considered  in  determining  the  menus  offered.  The  New  York  commit- 
tee provided  entirely  different  menus  for  schools  which  were  predominately 
Jewish,  Irish,  and  Italian.  In  Jewish  schools  only  food  which  complies  with 
the  Jewish  religion  and  tradition  was  offered;  in  a  similar  way  racial  prefer- 
ences were  observed  in  Italian  schools.  In  schools  attended  by  both  Hebrews 
and  Italians,  the  problem  was  met  by  offering  in  the  menu  both  Italian  and 
Jewish  dishes.  The  d^[)artment  of  education  at  present  makes  no  special  pro- 
vision for  racial  or  religious  preference,  but  serves  the  same  kind  of  food  at  all 
schools. 

The  following  is  a  typical  menu  provided  by  the  board  of  education  at  the 
lunch  rooms  under  its  Jurisdiction : 

Mffiwa  fw  -weehrof  -A^^tHAU-^^, 

Monday :  Ck>coa,  buttered  roll,  stewed  com,  stewed  prunes. 

Tuesday:  Cream  of  pea  soup,  peanut  and  cottage  cheese  sandwich,  brown 
Betty  with  lemon  sauce,  fruit  tapioca  (apricots  or  peaches,  syrup  served  on  top). 

Wednesday:  Vegetable  soup,  baked  beans,  vanilla  cornstarch  with  chocolate 
sauce. 

Thursday:  Lima  bean  and  tomato  soup,  buttered  roll,  cream  tapioca,  rice 
pudding. 

Friday:  Cocoa,  salmon  sandwiches,  sliced  fruit,  and  oatmeal  cookies. 

The  main  dishes  listed  above  sell  for  3  cents.  In  addition  to  these  articles 
the  child  may  purchase  a  slice  of  bread  for  2  cents,  a  cup  of  milk  for  3  cents, 
crackers  (one  sweet  and  one  unsweetened)  for  1  cent,  and  candy  (either 
chocolate  or  hard  candy)  for  1  cent.  For  10  cents  a  child  is  able  to  buy  a 
wholesome,  substantial  lunch  consisting  of  three  main  dishes  and  a  sweet, 
either  a  cracker  or  candy. 

The  Brooklyn  schooMunch  committee  provides  daily  a  soup,  a  baked  or 
stewed  dish,  and  a  dessert,  either  in  the  form  of  pudding  or  fruit  Crackers 
and  candy  are  also  sold  for  1  and  2  cents.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  main 
dishes  served  during  the  past  year : 

Three  cents  each:  Soups— Yellow  split  pea,  green  split  pea,  cream  barley, 
barley  vegetable,  white  bean,  cream  lima,  lima  and  rice,  lentils,  tomatoes  and 
rice,  macaroni  and  tomato. 

Three  cents  each:  Vegetables — Baked  beans,  baked  lima  and  rice,  baked 
lima  and  macaroni,  baked  macaroni  and  cheese,  baked  macaroni  and  tomatoes, 
carrots  and  green  peas. 

Two  cents  each:  Desserts— Rice  pudding,  chocolate  pudding,  comstandi 
pudding,  tapioca  pudding,  baked  yellow  meal  and  raisins. 

Two  c^ts  each :  Fruits— Prunes,  apricots,  peaches,  apple  sauce. 
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PreptiFaiion  of^thg  footf. — In  the  pr^aration  of  the  fpod  three  plans  are 
followed.  In  the  independent  kitchen  plan  a  separate  kitchen  plant  is  pro- 
vided for  each  school  in  which  a  lunch  is  served.  In  the  group  kitchen  plan 
a  kitchen  is  maintained  not  only  for  serving  the  children  in  that  particular 
school,  hut  in  four  or  Ave  schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  the  central 
kitchen  plan  the  food  is  prepared  in  a  large  plant  and  transported  to  the 
various  associate  schools.  The  central  kitchen  plan  differs  from  the  group 
kitchen  plan  in  that  the  kitchen  is  located  outside  of  the  regular  school 
building  and  serves  a  larger  number  of  schools.  In  Brooklyn  only  the  inde- 
pendent kitchen  plan  is  followed. 

Both  the  group  kitchen  plan  and  the  central  kitchen  plan  involve  the  prob- 
lem of  transportation.  When  the  group  kitchens  were  first  put  into  operation 
in  New  York,  the  food  was  transported  to  the  outside  centers  in  pushcarts. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  large  central  kitchen,  however,  this  expedient 
became  obviously  inadequate,  for  it  was  then  necessary  to  deliver  the  food 
in  a  hot  condition  to  20  schools  within  two  or  three  hours.  Motor  trucks  and 
horse-drawn  vehicles,  therefore,  were  installed  to  transport  the  food  from  the 
large  central  kitchen  to  the  outside  schools. 

Is  the  iftmfral  ^itvhen  plrrt-fir^nr^i^  Tn  New  York  the  central  kitchen 
plan  was  not  adopted  solely  for  the  purpose  of  economy.  In  many  schools 
where  a  lunch  was  badly  needed  it  was  impossible  to  prepare  the  food  on  the 
premises,  either  because  there  was  inadequate  space  for  a  Idtchen  or  because 
the  principal  objected  to  cooking  in  his  building.  The  expedient  of  preparing 
the  food  elsewhere,  therefore,  was  adopted.  1^  In  order  to  determine  the 
economy  of  the  centralized  plan  a  study  was  made  of  the  labor  cost  of  the 
New  York  school-lunch  committee.  The  following  is  the  summary  of  the 
labor  cost  under  the  independent  and  centralized  plan  for  the  years  1917, 
1918,  and  1919: 


A  comparison  of  the  weekly  pay  roU  of  the  New  York  school-lunch  committee 
for  the  years  1911,  1918,  and  1919. 

1017. 


Centnl  kitchen. 

Number 
of  schools 
served. 

Total 

WeeUy 

payroll 

perschooL 

school. 

Public  School  05 

$46.10 
77.00 
M.OO 
9.00 
34.  SO 
26.  SO 
66.00 
20.00 
88.50 
48.40 

$11.27 
11.00 
11.20 

9.00 
24.  SO 
13.25 
18.20 

6.66 
88.50 

9.68 

$2.25 

Public  School  02 

2.20 

Public  School  21 

2.24 

Public  School  94        .            

1.80 

Public  School  4,  Bronx 

4.00 

Public  School  95 

2.65 

Public  School  100 

2.64 

Public  School  47                         

1.88 

Public  School  48,  Bronx 

7.70 

Public  School  11 

1.08 

Total  and  Averafe r  r,  .r^^ - 

34 

403.00 

11.85 

2.87 

1018. 

Public  School  98E           

20 
1 
3 
1 
I 
A 
2 

1285.  OO 
15.00 
38.50 
32.00 
39.00 
60.50 
35.60 

$14.25 
15.00 
12.83 
32.00 
39.00 
13.90 
17.75 

$2.85 

Public  School  94 .- 

3.00 

Pulilic  School 47                 ....  .   .       

2.bt 

Public  School  4,  Bronx 

6.4( 

Public  School  48  Bronx                     

7.8( 

Public  School  109 

2.71 

Public  School  90                    

ZM 

33 

515.00 

15.61 

8.1L 

m 

r 
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A  comparison  of  the  weekly  pay  roll  of  the  New  York  school-lunch  committee 
for  the  years  1917, 1918,  and  15i9— Continued. 

1919. 


Central  kitchen. 

Number 
of  schools 
served. 

Total 
weekly 
payrofi. 

Weekly 

payroll 

perachooL 

schoot 

PubUc  School  98E 

14 

1289.00 
25.00 
76.00 
57.00 
68.00 

111.00 
52.00 

S20.64 
25.00 

§:S 

68.00 
27.50 
90.00 

$4.13 

PobUcSchoolM 

6  00 

Publio  School  47 

5.06 

Poblio  School  4,  Bronx 

11.40 

PubUe  School  48,  Bronx 

13.60 

PubUo  School  io6 

5  50 

Public  School  90.     ... 

6.90 

To*al  and  averago 

26 

678.00 

26.00 

5.20 

To  the  labor  cost  of  the  central  kitchens  mnst  be  added  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. For  the  year  1919,  the  average  daily  transportation  cost  per 
school  was  $1.75.  The  average  cost  of  serving  the  lunches  daring  1919  was 
as  follows: 

Number  Ayerage 

Central  kitchen.                                                   of  units,  daily  cost. 

Public  School  98B 14  $5.  88 

Public  School  94 1  6.00 

Public  School  47 3  6.81 

Public  School  4,  Bronx 1  11.40 

PubUc  School  48,  Bronx 1  13.60 

Public  School  109 4  7.25 

Public  School  90 2  6.95 

While  the  labor  cost  appears  to  be  about  twice  as  great  in  the  two  Bronx 
schools,  the  patronage  in  these  schools  was  from  two  to  three  times  as  great 
as  the  average  for  the  other  schools  and  required  a  proportionately  larger  staff 
to  handle  it.  The  above  figures  indicate  that  the  per  unit  labor  cost  diminishes 
with  the  number  of  units  operated.  The  large  kitchen  at  Public  School  98B, 
an  abandoned  public-school  building,  is  by  no  means  used  to  its  full  capacity. 
This  kitchen  can  easily  supply  food  for  50  schools.  It  is  lik^,  therefore, 
that  with  the  further  extension  of  the  service  from  this  CBiter  a  real  saving 
in  labor  cost  will  be  realized. 

Is  the  school  lunch  self-supporting  f — School  feeding  practice  in  New  Yoi* 
has  rigidly  adhered  to  the  sound  principle  that  the  child  should  pay  for  the 
food  he  eats.  In  Manhattan  the  receipts  from  the  lunches  have  always 
covered  the  cost  of  the  raw  food  and  part  of  the  cost  of  its  preparation.  In 
Brooklyn  the  service  has  from  the  beginning  been  entirely  self-supporting. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  New 
York  school-lunch  committee  for  the  last  year  of  its  service  (1918-19)  : 


Income. 

Expenditures. 

Receipts  from  lunch  sales 

134, 7M 
27,234 

Food. :... 

SK,083 

DeOcU 

Salaries  ftffd  wnpvi. ...... 

28.065 

Transportation.'^ .         

7m 

Miscellaneous 

848 

Total 

Total 

62,028 

02,028 

The  operation  entailed  a  net  loss  of  $27,234  when  all  the  items  entering  into 
the  service  are  considered.  Receipts,  however,  covered  the  cost  of  the  food, 
with  a  balance  of  $9,711  to  be  applied  toward  service. 
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The  following  financial  statement  for  the  Brooklyn  schooMunch  committee 
for  the  year  191&-20  shows  a  profit  of  $1,386.81 : 


Income. 

Expenditures. 

6ftl6ofhiiicii6B   

t25,S0&09 

Salaiiesazid  wages 

15,839.75 

18,031.75 

245.77 

Food. T 

Ml  JtCMllam^nA- 

Total 

24,118.28 
1,885.81 

Profit 

25,505.09 

The  financial  success  of  the  Brooklyn  lunch  is  due  to  the  low  labor  cost  and 
to  the  excellent  attendance  at  all  of  the  lunches;  both  of  which  factors  are 
largely  due  to  the  industry  and  efllciency  of  the  school-lunch  manager.  Great 
economies  in  labor  are  effected  by  the  arrangement  of  the  lunch  rooms,  which  is 
such  that  only  one  person  is  required  to  prepare  and  serve  the  food  and  take 
the  pennies  from  the  children.  In  Manhattan,  however,  the  committee  has 
usually  been  obliged,  because  of  the  lack  of  suitable  space,  to  set  up  tables  In 
the  playground,  an  arrangement  which  necessitates  at  least  two  workers  in  most 
schools.  The  Brooklyn  committee  has  been  able  to  secure  workers  at  less  than 
the  current  rate  of  wages  for  such  service,  while  the  New  York  committee  has 
paid  the  prevailing  rate  for  domestic  service.  For  this  reason  wages  are  40  per 
cent  less  in  Brooklyn  than  in  Manhattan.  The  financial  success  or  failure  of  the 
two  committees  in  the  last  analysis  Is  a  result  of  policy  pursued  by  each.  The 
New  York  committee  has  deliberately  chosen  schools  for  its  service  in  which 
the  need  appeared  great  regardless  of  the  suitability  of  the  building  and  regard- 
less of  the  volume  of  business  to  be  secured.  The  Brooklyn  committee,  on  the 
other  hand,  set  out  with  the  deliberate  policy  of  making  the  lunches  self-sup- 
porting and  has  consistently  confined  its  activities  to  schools  which  offered 
suitable  facilities  and  which  could  Insure  a  good  return. 

When  the  board  of  education  planned  to  take  over  the  lunches  in  Manhattan 
it  soon  recognized  that  to  make  the  service  entirely  self-supporting  would  necessi- 
tate charging  prices  which  would  exclude  from  the  service  many  of  the  chil- 
dren who  needed  it  most.  It  therefore  determined  to  cover  the  cost  of  food 
with  the  receipts  from  the  lunch  sales  and  to  appropriate  city  funds  to  cover 
entirely  the  cost  of  supervision,  labor,  and  equipment.  Such  a  course  is  amply 
Justified  on  the  grounds  that  a  lunch  service,  properly  administered,  is  educa- 
tional, and  that  the  community  and  not  the  school  child  should  bear  this  ex- 
pense. At  this  writing  a  complete  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  service  under  the 
department  of  education  is  not  available.  The  department,  however,  selected 
its  workers  for  the  most  part  from  the  former  staff  of  the  New  York  school- 
lunch  committee  and  has  compensated  them  at  about  their  former  rate. 

PmvUtiim  fnr  nfttHiifmifi  ohilt^v^n. — ^No  systematic  provision  is  made  for  sup- 
plying free  meals  to  needy  children.  The  principle  has  been  that  if  a  child's 
parents  can  not  supply  him  with  the  few  pennies  needed  to  purchase  an  ad- 
equate school  lunch,  the  mere  doling  out  of  a  free  school  lunch  is  not  an 
adequate  remedy  for  the  condition.  School-lunch  workers  have  therefore  relied 
on  the  existing  charitable  agencies  to  take  care  of  such  families.  One  organiza- 
tion supplies  more  than  a  hundred  children  daily  with  free  meala  This  organi- 
sation investigates  tlie  homes  of  children  who  can  not  pay  for  their  Innches, 
and  if  it  finds  real  need  a  5  cent  meal  ticket  is  provided  for  each  child  every 
school  day.  Similar  arrangements  are  made  by  the  Brooklyn  committee, 
through  the  Brooklyn  bureau  of  charities  and  other  agencies.  _^ 

85092"— 22 4 
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EducatiofuU  aspect. — ^Under  private  management  it  was  nerer  possible  to 
make  the  lunches  thorouj^hly  educational,  and  this  fact  constituted  the  strongest 
argument  for  placing  the  full  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. The  coordination  which  has  now  been  effected  between  the  department 
of  domestic  science  and  the  school-lunch  department  makes  it  possible  to 
present  to  the  child,  in  a  practical  way,  the  relation  of  proper  food  to  health. 
The  menus  are  planned  by  the  supervisor  of  cooking  classes.  The  preparation 
and  distribution  of  the  food  is  directed  by  the  manager  of  school  lunches. 
The  purchase  of  equipment,  food,  and  supplies  is  handled  by  the  purchasing 
agent  of  the  board,  the  superintendent  of  supplies.  All  of  these  officials  are 
responsible  to  one  of  the  associate  superintendents  of  schools  who  coordinates 
all  branches  of  the  work.  In  many  of  the  schools  the  mothers  are  invited  to 
attend  the  lunches,  where  one  of  the  domestic  science  teachers  points  out  to 
them  the  value  of  the  particular  dishes  served  and  urges  them  to  prepare 
similar  food  in  the  home.  In  schools  in  which  cooking  is  taught,  the  product 
of  the  cooking  classes  is  often  sold  at  the  lunch  counter.  This  plan  enables 
the  girls  to  cook  the  quantity  required  by  a  family  rather  than  by  an  Individual 
and  Is  a  valuable  expedient  In  enlisting  the  Interest  of  the  children  In  the 
school  lunch.  In  talks  to  the  children  on  the  relation  of  food  to  hygiene  the 
school-lunch  menu  for  the  day  Is  used  as  the  "text.**  The  associate  superin- 
tendent of  schools  who  Is  responsible  for  the  school-lunch  work  is  convinced 
that  the  lunches  will  have  little  permanent  value  to  the  community  unless  they 
are  thoroughly  educational  and  Intends  that  this  aspect  will  be  emphasized  as 
the  system  is  developed  and  extended.  ; 

Hiffh'SChool  lunches  in  New  York  City, — ^A  recent  study  shows  that  the  school 
lunch  is  available  for  85  per  cent  of  the  high-school  pupils  of  New  York  Cltj'. 
The  service  Is  operated  either  by  a  concessionaire  or  by  the  general  organization 
of  the  school.  Under  the  concessionaire  system  the  privilege  of  serving  a  lunch 
in  the  school  building  Is  given  to  an  Individual,  with  no  charge  for  rental  or 
for  the  initial  equipment.  Unfortunately,  no  requirements  are  made  as  to 
the  quality  of  food  sold  or  the  prices  charged.  The  system  Is  gradually  being 
discarded  and  the  control  of  the  school  lunch  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  general 
organization  of  the  school,  made  up  of  teachers  and  students.  The  result  is 
that  usually  better  food  is  ser\'ed  at  lower  prices  and  that  the  profits.  If  there 
are  any,  go  to  support  other  student  activities  rather  than  to  enrich  commercial 
caterers. 

Types  of  administration  of  high-school  lunch  senHre  and  number  of  pupils  to 
whom  such  service  is  provided. 

[Prepared  by  the  Bitreau  of  Municipal  Research.] 


Total. 

Manhattan. 

Bronx. 

Brookljm. 

Queens. 

^^j|[^i^Ty^^y^'^^^ 

DflnATAl  nrottttlsAtlfln      .    

36,083 
19;2S6 
9,348 

12,479 

10  256 

i;672 

21,079 

3,135 

896 

3,203 

Concenioiiaire. .  .  ......... r- 

7,433 
'712 

1,180 

No  service                   ••...... 

3,861 

Total 

65,306 

24,307 

8,146 

24,940 

6,734 

1,180 

Character  of  the  meals. — ^Tbe  prices  charged  and  the  quality  of  the  food  vary 
considerably  in  different  schools.  In  general,  the  food  served  at  the  lunch  room 
operated  by  the  student  organization  is  better  In  quality  and  cheaper  than  in 
those  operated  by  a  concessionaire.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  food  served 
at  different  schools: 

Milk,  cocoa,  muffins,  crackers.  Soups:  (1)  Vegetable,  (2)  tomato,  (8)  beui, 
(4)  pea.     Meats:   (1)   Beef,   (2)  ham,   (3)   croquettes.      Fish:    (1)  Oysters, 
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(2)  codfish,  (3)  halibut.  Hot  dishes:  (1)  Beans,  (2)  macaroni,  (3)  rice, 
(4)  peas,  (5)  potatoes,  (6)  corn,  (7)  tomatoes.  Sandwiches:  (1)  Ham,  (2)  let- 
tuce, (3)  roast  beef ,  (4)  hamburger.  Salads:  (1)  Fruit,  (2)  potato,  (3)  tuna 
fish,  (4)  shrimp.  Desserts:  Pudding — (1)  Rice,  (2)  chocolate,  (3)  cornstarch, 
(4)  bread.    Custard— (1)  Plain,  (2)  banana,  (3)  peach.    Pius— (1)  Chocolate, 

(2)  apple,  (3)  peach.  Sauces— (1)  Apple,  (2)  apricot.  Ice  cream.  Cooked 
fruits:  (1)    Baked  apples,    (2)    escalloped.     Cakes:  (1)    Cookies,    (2)    buns, 

(3)  jelly  or  jam,  (4)  gingerbread,  (5)  short  cake.  Fruits:  (1)  Apples,  (2) 
bananas,  (3)  oranges.    Candies. 

Prices  vary  so  much  in  different  schools,  and  in  all  schools  from  year  to  year, 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  cite  prices  for  each  article  listed  above. 
Soups  are  usually  from  5  to  10  cents;  meats,  15  cents  or  more;  and  desserts 
from  5  to  10  cents.  * 

Cost  of  the  tn€al9, — The  fact  that  the  concessionaires  gladly  accept  the  privi- 
lege of  operating  high-school  lunches  is  in  itself  ample  evidence  that  the  service 
can  at  least  be  self-supporting.  Of  the  high  schools  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  only  one  showed  a  deficit.  The  following  is  a  financial 
statement  of  10  high-school  lunch  services.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  each 
case  the  service  was  operated  by  the  general  organization  of  the  school.  In 
such  instances  the  aim  is  not  to  make  a  large  profit,  as  in  the  case  of  conces- 
sionaires, but  to  render  the  very  best  type  of  service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Receipts  and  expenditures   {1916-11)   for  school-lunch  service  (Administration 
under  the  general  organization  of  10  high  schools} 

[Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.] 


High  school. 


Receipts. 


Expendi- 
tures. 


Deficit  or 
surplus. 


Boshwick 

Cuuuneroe. ...... 

Commercial 

De Witt  Clinton. 
Erasmus  Hall... 

Girls 

Julia  Ricfaman.. 
Manua  1  Training 
Richmond  Hill.. 
Bay  Ridge 


$15,113.38 
8,601.86 
19,618.69 
32,760.21 
27,008.13 
12,426.51 
15,220.21 
13,933.11 
5,110.05 
12,586.70 


$15,566. 18 
8,465.63 
18,161.42 
32,733.75 
26,721.97 
12,209.90 
14,566.91 
12,844.02 
5,018.58 
12,577.13 


*$452.80 

195.53 

1,357.27 

26.46 

226.15 

216. 61 

653.30 

89.09 

91.47 

9.57 


>  No  report  from  eastern  district,  Flushing,  Jamaica,  Newtown,  and  New  Utrecht. 
tDefidt. 


Educational  aspect. — ^The  high-school  luncheon  ought  to  be  educational  in 
spirit ;  that  is,  it  ought  to  instil  in  the  pupils  a  taste  for  good  and  wholesome 
food  and  some  idea  of  its  economic  value.  In  the  Julia  Richman  High  School, 
particularly,  this  phase  of  the  work  has  been  well  developed.  When  the  lunch- 
eon was  first  undertaken  there,  a  series  of  food  bulletins  was  prepared  and 
issued  daily  to  the  pupils.  These  bulletins  discussed  in  simple  language  the 
fundamental  scientific  aspects  of  food  and  its  relation  to  health  of  the  indi- 
viduaL  The  school-lunch  work  in  that  high  school  is  also  coordinated  in  an 
interesting  way  with  that  of  the  teaching  of  domestic  science.  All  of  tlie  work 
of  preparing  and  serving  the  food,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  menial  work, 
is  performed  by  domestic-science  pupils. 

« k 

SCHOOL  LUNCHES   IN    PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia  has  an  excellent  school-lunch  system.  For  many  years  school 
lunches  were  operated  in  the  elementary  schools  there  by  a  volunteer  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Home  and  School  League.  In  1915  this  service  was  taken 
over  by  the  board  of  education  and  added  to  the  department  of  high-scho 
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lunches,  which  for  several  years  had  served  lunches  in  the  high  schools.  In 
1914-15  school  lunches  were  operated  in  seven  schools.  The  service  was  ex- 
tended each  year  until  in  1917  it  embraced  25  elementary  schools  and  16  high 
schools. 

Organization, — ^The  advantage  of  combining  the  high  and  elementary  lunch 
systems  is  that  it  enables  the  director  to  purchase  food  and  equipment  advan- 
tageously and  to  distribute  labor  and  overhead  costs  economically  over  the 
large  number  of  units.  At  the  head  of  the  bureau  of  school  lunches  is  a  director 
who  is  responsible  for  the  entire  administration  and  the  financial  success  of  the 
school-lunch  system.  The  city  makes  no  contribution  to  salaries  or  office  ex- 
penses, but  has  provided  much  of  the  initial  equipment  for  the  various  kitchens 
and  centers.  The  school-lunch  director  has  been  obliged,  however,  to  replace 
much  of  the  equipment  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lunches.  She  is  obliged  to 
make  the  service  entirely  self -supporting  and  to  pay  her  own  salary  and  that 
of  her  staff  from  the  receipts  from  the  various  centers.  The  service  is  therefore 
practically  no  financial  burden  to  the  city.  The  profits  which  are  made  from 
the  service  in  the  high  schools  are  applied  to  the  deficits  of  the  elementary 
schools. 

Lunches  in  elementary  »cftoo2« — Character  of  the  meal, — ^Philadelphia  has 
from  the  beginning  served  a  midmoming  lunch  to  the  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools.  It  was  found  that  the  morning  recess,  which  begins  usually  at  10:30 
a.  m.,  and  lasts  a  half  hour,  gives  the  children  an  opportunity  to  purchase  in- 
ferior foods  and  candles  from  neighborhood  dealers.  Partly  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  this  evil  and  also  to  provide  a  warm,  nutritious  morning  meal 
for  those  childr^i  who  had  received  either  an  inadequate  breakfast  or  none  at 
aU,  the  midmoming  lunches  were  established.  The  following  Is  a  list  of  a  few 
of  the  dishes  offered  in  the  elementary  schools:  Milk,  cocoa,  crackers,  choco- 
lates, fruits,  oatmeal,  and  jam  sandwiches. 

Service  in  the  high  schools, — ^The  food  served  In  the  Philadelphia  high  schools 
Is  of  excellent  quality  and  is  prepared  and  served  with  scrupulous  attention  to 
sanitation  and  cleanliness.  The  dining  rooms  are  equipped  with  long  stationary 
tables  with  swivel  seats.  The  children  usually  remove  the  soiled  dishes  and 
return  them  to  the  lunch  counter,  a  practice  which  not  only  results  in  great 
saving  in  the  labor  costs,  but  is  also  an  excellent  training  for  the  children  in 
cleanliness  and  order.  The  service  in  each  high  school  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
trained  dietitian,  who  is,  of  course,  responsible  for  preparing  the  menus  and 
supervising  the  service  in  general. 

Financial  aspect. — ^Except  for  food,  no  separate  account  is  kept  of  the  high 
and  elementary  lunch  systems.  It  is  expected  that  the  elementary  school 
lunches  will  be  operated  at  a  loss,  while  those  of  the  high  school  earn  a  fair 
profit.  The  city  assumes  no  financial  responsibility  for  the  service  other 
than  to  equip  the  lunch  rooms.  The  director  of  school  lunches  must,  therefore, 
maintain  a  self-supporting  service.  The  board  of  education  has  not  been 
supplying  adequate  funds  for  the  replacement  of  equipment  and  unless  this 
policy  is  soon  changed  the  service  is  seriously  threatened.  The  financial 
statement  for  1919-20  shows  $10,467.26  was  paid  for  equipment  and  repairs. 
This  money  was  taken  out  of  the  profits  of  the  business,  with  the  result  that 
there  was  actually  a  deficit  of  $2,874.22,  which  was  paid  out  of  the  bank 
balance  from  previous  years  and  from  a  few  small  donations.  The  following 
statement  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  1919-20 : 
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Receipts. 

From  lanches — ^high  schools 1309,627.68 

From  lanches — elementary  schools 29,806.71 

From  donations 81.64 

From  other  sources 293.40 

Total  receipts 339,759.43 

Balance  June  1.  1919 6,604.94 

346,  364.  37 
E^enditures, 

Salaries  and  wages 186,892.62 

Food,  high  schools 217, 186. 10 

Food,  elementary  schools 23,173.81 

Laundry  and  petty  expenses 1,985.00 

Equipment,  replacements 10,467.26 

Other  expenditures 2,604.82 

Total  expenditures 342,308.61 

Balance  in  bank  June  1.  1920 '_ 4,  055.  76 

846,  364.  87 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  detennine  exactly  tbe  deficit  in  the  elementary 
schools,  the  above  statement  indicates  that  the  receipts  in  such  schools  more 
tlian  covered  the  cost  of  the  food.  The  total  receipts  from  ^ementary 
schools  was  $29,806.71,  while  the  expenditures  for  food  was  $23,173.81,  which 
leaves  a  balance  of  $6,722.90  to  be  applied  toward  salaries  and  wages. 


Chicago  has  the  most  intensive  school-lunch  system  hi  America.  Lanches 
are  served  in  all  high  schools,  in  the  Chicago  normal  schools,  and  in  60  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  board  of  education  assumes  full  responsibility  for  the  work. 
Most  of  the  high-school  children  attend  the  lunch  room  for  part  of  their 
meal  at  least,  and  in  the  elementary  school  approximately  31,000  children  are 
served  daily.  The  work  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  director  of 
special  schools,  who  is  assisted  by  a  supervisor  of  penny  lunch  rooms. 

The  food  is  prepared  in  each  school,  since  the  central  kitchen  plan  has  never 
been  undertaken  because  of  the  cost  of  transportation.  The  lunch  is  served 
either  at  the  morning  recess  (10.30  a.  m.)  or  at  noon.i(  The  variety  of  the 
food  served  is  attested  by  tbe  following  menus  selected  at  random  from  three 
schools: 

ADAMS. 

Monday:  Cocoa;  sandwiches  (sausage,  jam,  peanut  butter,  butterine).  Tues- 
day: Tomato  and  spaghetti  soup,  with  meat  stock;  cocoa;  sandwiches.  Fri- 
day :  Cocoa ;  pea  soup ;  sandwiches. 

CLAY. 

Monday :  Ck>coa  and  cracker ;  cheese  sandwich ;  apple  butter  sandwich.  Tues- 
day: Bean  soup;  hot  frankfurter  sandwich;  peanut-butter  sandwich.  Wed- 
nesday: Corn  or  rice  soup,  with  cracker;  hot  beef-loaf  sandwich;  apple-butter 
sandwich.  Thursday:  Spaghetti  soup;  veal  sandwich;  apple-butter  sand- 
wich. Friday:  Stewed  prunes,  with  raisins  and  apricots;  salmon  sandwich; 
apple-butter  or  peanut^butter  sandwich. 

FBOEBCL. 

^     Monday :  Cocoa ;  Jelly  sandwich ;  rice  pudding.    Tuesday :  Lima  beans ;  soup 
with  vegetables;  sausage  sandwiches;  bread  pudding.    Wednesday:  Split  pea 
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soup  with  vegetables;  butter  sandwich;  tapioca  pudding.  Thursday:  Kidney- 
bean  soup;  sausage  sandwich;  spaghetti.  Friday:  Cocoa;  j^y  sandwich; 
graham  crackers ;  chocolate  pudding. 

DORE. 

Monday:  Soup,  meat  stock  with  rice  or  barley;  meat  sandwich^  2  cents; 
bread  and  milk  (1  slice,  one-fourth  pint  milk),  1  cent;  Jelly  bread.  Tuesday: 
Meat  sandwich  (sausage),  2  cents;  Jelly  bread;  bread  and  milk;  apple  sauce 
(1  portion  with  bread),  1  cent.  Wednesday:  Beans;  bread  and  milk;  prunes 
(1  portion  with  slice  of  bread),  1  cent;  jelly  bread.  Thursday:  Meat  sand- 
wich; chocolate  pudding  (Gumperfs  prepared  chocolate  pudding) ;  bread  and 
milk;  Jelly  bread.  Friday:  Hot  cocoa;  bread  and  milk;  Jelly  bread;  pie 
(lemon  cream  or  fruit). 

HATES. 

Monday:  Cocoa;  cookies;  sandwiches  (sausage  and  apple  butter).  Tuesday: 
Lima-bean  soup;  sandwiches;  cookies.  Wednesday:  Macaroni  with  tomato 
sauce;  stewed  prunes;  sandwiches;  cakes.  Thursday:  Baked  beans;  sand- 
wiches.   Friday:  Cocoa;  prunes;  cookies;  sandwiches. 

A  better  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  food  served  and  its  cost  can  be  obtained 
from  a  few  sample  recipes  with  the  caloric  value  and  costs  worked  out  for 
each.    The  following  are  a  few  typical  recipes : 


Cocoa,  1  pound. 
Sugar,  1}  pounds. 
Milk  (skim),  4  gallons. 
Water,  2  gallons. 


Cost,  11.35. 
Portions,  150. 

Calories    per    portion 68 

Bread 63 

Total 131 


Cocoa,  1|  pounds. 
Sugar,  3  pounds. 
MUk,  three  2-pound  cmos. 
Water,  8  gaUons. 


Cost.  86  cents. 
Portions,  100. 
Calories    per   portion. 
Bread 


130 
63 


Total 193 


beans,  6  pounds. 
Snow  drift,  1  pound. 
Potatoes,  3  pounds. 
Flour,  4  pounds. 
Onions,  6  pounds. 
Celery,  1  stalk. 
Water  to  make  11  gatlona. 


HATBS. 


Cost,  11.66. 
Portions,  200. 
Calories    per    portion. 
Bread 


99 
63 


Total 162 


Peas,  dried,  12  pounds. 
Bacon,  1  pound. 
Crackers,  4  pounds. 
Water  to  make  60  quarts. 


Cost,  $1.92. 
Portions,  250. 
Calories  per  portion. 
Bread 


119 
63 


Total 182 


WAL8H. 

Rolled  oats  and  milk. 


RoUed  oats,  2  pounds  (cooked  In  flreless 
cooker  over  nlgbt) ;  served  with  whole 
milk  and  sugar. 

Milk  (whole),  4  quarts. 

Sugar,  1  pound. 


Cost,  79  cents. 

Portions,  70. 

Calories  per  portion,  95. 
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BBLL. 

Creamed  potatoes  and  peas. 


Potatoes,  83  pounds. 
Peas,  three  20-ounce  cans. 
Milk   (skim),  2  quarts. 
Flour,  1  pound. 
Butterine,  i  pound. 


Navy  beans,  15  pounds. 
Syrup,  li  pints. 
Salt  pork,  12  ounces. 


Bread,  4^  pounds. 
Sugar,  I  pound. 
Milk   (skim),  1  quart. 
Raisins,  i  box. 
Eggs,  3. 
Vanilla,  2  teaspoonfuls. 


Cost,  $1.80. 

Portions,    180. 

Calories  per  portion,  100. 


HOLDBN. 

Baked  beans. 


Cost,  $1.94. 

Portions,  360. 

Calories  per  portion,  142. 


FROBBEL. 

Bread  pudding. 


Cost,  62  cents. 

Portions,  66. 

Calories  per  portion,  116. 


BELL. 

Ginger  bread. 


Cost,  $1.25. 
Portions,   125. 
Calories  per  portion. 


121. 


Flour,   4   pounds. 
Butterine,  i  pound. 
Sugar,  2  pounds. 
Molasses,  4  cups. 
Soda,  4  teaspoonfuls. 
Cinnamon,  4  teaspoonfuls. 
Ginger,  2  teaspoonfula 
Eggs,  3. 
Salt,  1  teaapoonful. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  caloric  value  is  a  little  low  for  each  portion  of  food. 
A  child  selecting  a  soup  with  bread  and  a  dessert  would  receive  from  250  to  300 
calories,  whereas  in  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  lunches  he  would  secure  about 
350  to  450  calories.  This  difficulty  could  easily  be  overcome  by  increasing  both 
the  price  and  the  size  of  the  portion.  Most  of  the  soups  cost  less  than  1  cent 
a  portion ;  by  doubling  the  portion  a  more  adequate  lunch  could  be  provided  and 
at  a  price  which  all  could  pay.  By  increasing  the  amount  of  milk  used  in  the 
cocoa  a  much  more  nourishing  portion  could  be  served  at  a  slightly  increased 
cost. 

Cost  of  the  service. — ^The  supervisor  of  penny  lunch  rooms  does  not  keep  a 
detailed  account  of  expenditures.  The  board  of  education  pays  for  the  entire 
cost  of  labor  and  equipment.  This  for  the  year  191^20  amounted  to  about 
$70,000.    The  service  in  the  high  schools  is  entirely  self-supporting. 


For  many  years  no  provision  was  made  for  lunches  in  the  elementary  schools 
in  Boston.  During  the  war,  however,  school  feeding  was  undertaken  by  a  volun- 
tary committee  as  part  of  the  food-conservation  work  and  is  still  continued. 
This  committee  secured  from  several  large  butchers  the  brisket  bone  and  other 
portions  of  the  beef  carcass  which  prior  to  that  time  had  not  been  used  for 
human  food  but  sold  for  fertilizers  and  other  purposes.  By  adding  a  few  vege- 
tables this  material  is  used  in  making  a  beef  soup,  which  is  sold  at  several  <^ 
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the  Boston  schools  for  1  cent  Bread,  cocoa,  and  other  foods  are  also  sold  at 
cost  price.  A  large  part  of  the  work  is  performed  by  volunteers  to  keep  down 
expenses  and  thus  to  aid  in  extending  the  service.  It  is  hoped  that  this  effort 
will  be  an  entering  wedge  toward  securing  an  adequate  school  lunch  for  the 
diildren  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Boston. ' 

The  high-school  lunches  in  Boston  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  city 
in  the  country.  The  lunches  are  administered  by  a  private  society  known  as  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  The  food  is  prepared  in  a  large 
central  kitchen  plant  under  ideal  conditions  and  transported  to  the  various 
schools,  where  it  is  served.  Provision  is  made  in  most  of  the  schools,  however, 
for  rewarming  the  food  after  it  reaches  the  school.  An  excellent  system  of  ac- 
counting has  been  installed  and  the  working  staff  is  weU  organized.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  various  portions  offered  for  sale : 

Soup:  Cream  of  cabbage,  beef  and  rice,  vegetable  mulligatawny,  split  pea, 
lima  bean.  Sandwiches:  Egg  sandwich,  fruit  butter,  chopped  ham,  cheese  and 
pimento,  minced  tongue,  raisin  and  nut,  sardine  sandwich,  Creole,  sliced  ham, 
olive  salad.  Bread  specials :  Bran  muffins,  com  muffins.  Hot  specials :  Creamed 
carrots  and  peas,  baked  beans,  vegetable  salad,  American  chop  suey,  fish  hash, 
samp  with  tomato  and  cheese.  Dessert  or  salad :  Chocolate  bread  pudding,  wh. 
cr.;  blanc  mange,  strawberry  sauce;  apple  tapioca,  wh.  cr. ;  spiced  prune,  wh. 
cr.;  coffee  Jelly,  wh.  cr.  Cake  or  pie:  Fig  cream  pie,  liberty  cake,  chocolate 
cream  pie,  sponge  cake.  Ice  cream:  Macaroon,  pistachio,  pineapple,  raspberry, 
maplenut 

Articles  always  provided  are  lettuce  and  bread  and  butter,  sandwiches,  milk, 
cocoa,  custards,  plain  cake,  fruit,  and  sweet  chocolate,  apples,  bananas,  peanut 
butter  and  Jam  in  rye  rolls. 

The  high-school  service  for  many  years  was  entirely  self-supporting,  but 
since  1917  a  slight  deficit  of  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  annually  has  been  incurred. 


In  1911,  the  board  of  education  of  St.  Louis  undertook  to  conduct  a  lunch 
service  in  its  schools.  It  was  decided,  however,  that  it  was  Illegal  to  spend 
public  funds  for  the  purchase  of  food  and  the  board  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  work.  The  Penny  Lunch  Association,  a  voluntary  society,  then  assumed 
full  responsibility  for  the  service  even  to  equipping  the  lunch  rooms.  During 
the  school  year  1918-19  lunches  were  conducted  in  seven  elementary  schools. 
Most  of  the  service  exc^t  the  actual  cooking  of  food  is  performed  by  volun- 
teers. The  service  in  the  high  schools  is  under  the  direction  of  the  education 
authorities  and  is  more  than  self-sustaining.  Lunch  is  served  in  six  high 
schools  and  a  normal  school.  For  the  school  year  1918-19  the  board  of  edu- 
cation reported  a  profit  of  $141.70. 

LOS   ANOBLBS. 

The  board  of  education  of  Los  Angeles  has  charge  of  lunch  rooms  in  9  high 
schools,  8  intermediate  schools  and  31  elementary  schools.  It  is  estimated 
that  from  450  to  1,800  pupils  attend  the  lunches  daily  in  each  of  the  high 
schools,  from  700  to  1,000  in  each  of  the  Uitermediate  schools,  and  about  120 
in  each  of  the  elementary  schools. 

The  supervisor  of  the  home  economics  department  directs  the  lunch  work 
in  all  schools.  In  the  elementary  schools  the  lunches  are  managed  by  the 
cooking  teacher.  In  the  high  and  intermediate  schools  the  lunches  are  man- 
aged either  by  the  student  body  association  or  by  a  cafeteria  director  from 
the  home  economics  department.    When  the  lunch  is  managed  by  the  student 
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body  aflBOdatlon  one  of  the  teachers,  not  necessarily  a  teacher  of  home  eco- 
nomics, superrlses  the  work. 

The  elementary  schools  selected  for  the  service  are  those  in  which  the 
amount  of  defective  nntrltlon  is  greatest.  The  principals  and  teachers  in 
these  schools  see  that  the  nndemoarished  children  are  fed  at  noon.  In  urgent 
cases  a  lunch  of  bread  or  crackers  and  milk  is  served  at  10  o'clock  in  addition 
to  the  no<m  meal.  The  food  is  usually  sold  at  about  cost  price,  but  when  the 
child  is  unable  to  pay  it  is  sold  below  cost  or  supplied  free.  The  deficit  is 
made  up  by  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  or  other  philanthropic  societies. 
Ohlldren  who  are  supplied  with  free  meals  are  given  work  in  the  home  eco- 
nomics department  or  elsewhere  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  not  objects 
of  charity. 

Oa$t  of  the  $erviee. — The  service  in  the  high  and  intermediate  schools  is 
entirely  self-supporting,  largely  because  of  the  economies  effected  through 
cooperative  buying  on-  the  part  of  teachers  and  pupils  and  because  of  the 
service  given  by  the  pupils  for  which  food  is  the  only  compensation  received. 
The  receipts  in  the  elementary  schools  for  191^20  were  $42,000 ;  the  cost  of 
ftxMl  was  '^  approximately  "  $80,100.07.  There  is  no  complete  record  of  other 
extmoaes,  but  the  supervisor  states  that  there  '*  was  no  surplus.*'  • 

LOUXBVnXE,  KT. 

Louisville  was  the  first  city  of  the  South  to  establish  a  school  lunch  under 
the  management  of  the  school  authorities.  In  1913,  school  lunches  were  begun 
as  a  volunteer  service.  The  success  of  the  undertaking  encouraged  the  board  of 
education  to  equip  successively  five  lunch  rooms.  In  1016,  the  board  of  edu- 
cation assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  work  and  established  a  department 
of  BchOdH  lunches  to  administer  the  service.  Since  this  department  has  no 
revenue  except  the  daily  receipts  from  the  lunch  room,  the  service  must  be 
self-supporting. 

The  lunch  is  served  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  "to  supplement  an  in- 
suflldent  or  faulty  breakfast  or  a  breakfast  hastily  eaten.*'  The  menus,  which 
are  uniform  for  all  schools,  include  milk  or  cocoa,  soups,  creamed  vegetables, 
sandwiches,  fruits,  small  cakes,  and  milk  chocolate.  These  articles  sell  at  2 
cents  a  portion.  At  the  vocational  schools,  where  the  luncheon  is  planned  to 
take  the  place  of  the  home  diivner,  the  food  sells  for  from  3  to  5  cents  a  portion. 

In  the  most  successful  lunch  rooms  the  meal  is  made  a  social  hour.  Each 
class  has  its  own  table,  at  which  the  teacher  presides  as  hostess.  A  spirit  of 
companionship  and  mutual  respect  is  cultivated  which  has  a  most  wholesome 
effect  on  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

OTHBB    CITiaS. 

Besides  the  work  in  the  cities  mentioned,  school  feeding  is  carried  on  In 
Pittsburgh;  Cleveland;  Cincinnati;  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Houston,  Tex.;  Mobile; 
Minneapolis;  Indianapolis;  Milwaukee;  Springfield,  Mass.;  and  many  other 
cities.  Since  it  is  obviously  impracticable  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
work  in  each  of  these  cities,  important  as  it  is  in  many  cases,  the  description 
has  been  confined  to  those  cities  which  have  developed  the  work  most  exten- 
sively and  is  sufficiently  varied  to  cover  every  type  of  service  now  being  car- 
ried. 

RURAL-SCHOOL  LUNCH. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  need  for  a  school  lunch  in  rural  communities  has 
become  apparent.    Country  children  often  travel  long  distances  to  school  ani 
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are  obliged  to  carry  their  lunches  with  them.  Instead  of  milk,  veg^ables,  and 
fresh  eggs,  the  lunch  of  the  country  child  of  to-day  often  consists  of  soggy  pan- 
cakes, canned  foods,  and  indigestible  pies  and  cakes.  The  purpose  of  the  rural- 
school  lunch  is  to  encourage  tlie  children  to  bring  wholesome  foods  with  them 
and  to  prepare  hot  nourishing  dishes  from  them  during  the  noon  hour.  The 
country-school  lunch  properly  conducted  thus  Ms  a  real  educational  need.  The 
school  lunch  is  often  used  as  the  sole  means,  and  a  most  practical  one,  of  glTing 
the  children  a  much  needed  training  in  home  economics.  The  children  are 
taught  not  only  how  to  prepare  food  properly  and  given  some  appreciation  of 
the  relative  value  of  foods,  but  also  in  setting  the  table  and  in  observing  table 
manners  and  other  social  amenities. 

The  expense  of  the  rural-school  lunch  is  very  slight.  A  storeroom,  which  is 
usually  already  in  the  schoolhouse,  a  few  cooking  utensils,  and  a  store  closet 
are  sufficient  to  equip  a  school  lunch.  These  are  either  supplied  by  the  parents 
of  the  children  or  out  of  the  school  funds.  The  children  either  bring  their  food 
with  them  or  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  food,  which  is  purchased  at  reasonable 
prices  in  the  neighborhood. 

In  many  States  the  work  is  promoted  by  the  exten^on  division  of  the  school 
of  agriculture.  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  provide  extension  coursea 
for  training  teachers  for  this  work  and  supply  pamphlets  and  circulars  which 
give  practical  instruction  in  providing  a  school  lunch. 

SPECIAL  FEEDING. 

Besides  the  regular  school  lunch,  special  feeding  is  frequently  provided  for 
anemic,  tubercular,  and  badly  undernourished  children,  usually  in  open-air 
classes.  In  England  and  Germany  such  children  receive  their  full  nutrition  at 
the  open-air  schools.  In  America,  as  a  rule,  the  food  supplied  is  intended  only 
to  supplem^it  that  which  the  child  receives  at  home  (15), 

BOCHESTEB,   N.  T. 

In  Rochester  children  of  the  open-air  classes  receive  their  full  quota  of  nutri- 
tion in  the  school.  The  meals  are  planned  with  scientific  care  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  child  shall  receive  the  full  ration  required  by  him  for  recovery  and 
growth.  The  following  schedule  of  the  meals  supplied  in  the  Rochester  classes 
illustrates  how  thoroughly  the  work  is  done: 

MENU. 

Breakfast — Oatmeal  with  sugar  and  cream ;  a  glass  of  milk. 
Lunch  at  11  o'clock — A  glass  of  milk. 

Dinner — Pot  roast  of  beef ;  mashed  potatoes ;  com ;  bread  and  butter ;  mUk ;  baked 
apples  with  cream. 

Afternoon  lunch — Cocoa  and  bread. 
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Food  value  of  the  Rochester  daily  menu. 

BREAKFAST. 


Amount. 

Oramaof— 

Cost (as 
of  1916). 

Food  material. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 
hydrate. 

Oatmeal,  pound 

1 
0 
1 

113.5 
180.0 

49.6 
217.2 

45a3 
271.2 
463.6 

10.075 

iflik  (whoh).  quart* 

.360 

Sn^r,  po^ind  T r  T             , ,                        T . 

.070 

ToUl  for  30  ehildrai 

398.5 
9.7 

206.8 
8.8 

1,175.1 
30.1 

.505 

Per  capita 

.017 

11  O'CLOCK  LUNCH. 


Milk  for  30  cbUdren,  quarts. 
Per  capita 


150.0 
5.0 


181.0 
6.0 


226.0 
7.5 


10.300 
.010 


DINNER. 


Potatoes  (1  peck),  pounds. . 
Beef  (rump  roast),  pounds. . 

Com  (canned),  cans 

Apples,  peck 

Brown  sugar,  pound 

Milk  (wfaSe),  quarts 

Butter,  pound 

Bread,  loaves 


Total  for  33 indhidoals.. 
Per  capita 


121.5 
437.5 
38.1 
86.4 


24ao 

3.4 

166.8 


1,003.7 
33.1 


6.0 

641.2 

16.2 

120.0 


280.6 

289.1 

21.6 


1,363.7 
41.0 


19.0 


258.3 

8,507.6 

430.0 

361.6 


963.2 


6,600.7 
200.3 


10.325 
1.120 
.300 
.400 
.066 
.480 
.300 
.200 


3.101 
.098 


AFTERNOON  LUNCH. 


Milk  (whole),  quarts.. 

Cocoa,  can. 

8ugar,pound 

Bread,  loaves 


Total  for  30  children.. 
Per  capita 


180.0 
26.6 


82.1 


287.7 
8.6 


181.0 
32.5 


10.8 


224.3 
7.4 


226.0 
42.5 
226.8 
481.6 


056.0 
31.9 


10.800 
.115 
.035 


.650 
.018 


TOTAL  FOR  THE  DAY. 


Per  capita. 


56.4 


278.8 


10.14 


It  Is  Interesting  to  compare  the  total  quantity  of  food  provided  for  each 
child  daily  in  the  Rochester  schools  with  that  which  is  usually  deemed  essential 
for  the  average  school  child.  The  following  table  gives  the  combined  estimate 
of  15  food  experts  of  the  daily  food  requirement  of  a  child  of  10  years  of  age 
and  average  weight  and  that  furnished  in  the  open-air  classes : 


Amount 
furnished 
in  open-air 


Protein 

Fat 

Carbohydrates 
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The  Rochester  menus  provide  food  in  excess  of  the  estimated  requirement. 
The  average  number  of  children  attending  open-air  classes  in  Rochester  is  only 
30.  One  can  readily  understand  that  it  would  be  possible  to  prepare  such  an 
elaborate  and  costly  meal  for  so  few  children,  while  to  provide  such  nutrition 
for  hundreds  or  thousands  of  children  would  involve  considerable  exi)«ise  and 
«erious  problems  of  policy  and  administration. 

The  food  for  the  open-air  classes  in  Rochester  is  prepared  for  the  most  part 
by  the  girls  of  the  cooking  class  under  the  direction  of  the  domestic  science 
teacher.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangem^it  are  that  it  offers  a  splendid  op- 
portunity for  the  children  to  receive  a  concrete  lesson  In  providing  a  well- 
balanced  daily  menu  for  a  comparatively  small  group  of  children  and  that  they 
are  able  to  effect  considerable  economies  in  labor. 

CHICAGO. 

The  meals  provided  in  Chicago  open-air  classes  are  nearly  as  liberal  as  those 
of  Rochester.  Mr.  Sherman  Kingsley  states  that  the  average  daily  cost  per 
child  for  the  food  in  such  cases  is  11  or  12  cents.  The  average  daily  food  value 
is  between  1,100  and  1,200  calories.  The  following  typical  menus  offered  for 
open-air  classes  in  Chicago  show  that  the  children  would  require  very  little 
additional  food  at  home: 

Morning  lunch — Cocoa,  bread,  jelly.  Noon  dinner — Browned  beef  stew,  boiled  potatoes, 
mashed  turnips,  bread,  milk,  farina  padding. 

Morning  lanch — Cocoa,  bread.  Jelly.  Noon  dinner — Browned  beef  stew,  boiled  potatoes, 
potatoes,  chocolate  pudding. 

In  the  Chicago  open-air  classes  nearly  500  children  were  provided  for.  A 
great  deal  of  attention  is  given  to  the  educational  aspect  of  the  meal  in  in- 
stilling a  taste  for  good  food  in  the  children  and  in  urging  the  parents  to 
provide  better  food  for  them  at  home. 

NEW  YOKK  cmr. 

Special  feeding  is  provided  not  only  for  the  children  of  open-air  classes  in 
New  York  City,  but  also  for  crippled  children  and  those  suffering  from  car- 
diac effects.  The  type  of  food  offered  in  each  case  is  practically  the  same. 
It  conshits  usually  of  a  light  lunch  of  milk  and  crackers  or  cereal  and  milk  at 
either  10  o'clock  in  the  mining  or  2.30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  at  both, 
times.  A  hearty  noon  lunch  is  provided  for  a  few  of  the  children  of  the 
open-air  classes  by  the  Brooklyn  school-lunch  committee  and  paid  for  by  a 
philanthropic  society.  In  some  cases,  the  diildren  pay  2  cents  a  day  for  the 
milk  and  crackers  or  cereal  and  crackers,  which  pajrment  covers  the  cost 
of  the  food.  In  other  instances,  however,  the  food  is  provided  without  any 
cost  to  the  children.  Where  a  regular  school-lunch  service  is  provided,  the 
children  are  naturally  urged  to  attend.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  what  pro- 
portion of  the  child's  nutrition  is  thus  provided.  The  following  is  a  schedule 
of  the  daily  routine  of  open-air  classes  in  New  York  City,  which  will  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  way  that  the  feeding  is  worked  in  with  other 
activities  of  the  day  (i9) :  9  to  10  a.  m.,  school  work;  10  to  10.15  a.  m..  extra 
feeding;  10.15  to  11  a.  m.,  school  work;  11  to  12  noon,  rest  period;  12  to  1 
p.  m.,  lunch  period ;  1  to  2.45  p.  m.,  school  work ;  2.45  to  3  p.  m.,  second  extra 
feeding. 

Where  cereals  or  hot  dishes  are  provided  for  the  children,  a  simple  kitdien 
equipment  is  usually  installed,  consisting  of  a  small  gas  stove  and  a  flr^ess 
cooker.  The  food  is  usually  prepared  by  the  teacher,  while  the  children  help 
in  the  service.    The  problem  of  service  is  very  simple.    The  classes  are  limited 
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to  25  children.  Fireless  cookers  are  frequently  made  by  the  children  in  school 
shops  or  are  presented  to  the  school  by  friends  who  are  interested  in  the 
classes. 

LouisynxB,  kt. 

The  department  of  sdiool  lunches  of  the  board  of  education  provides  a  light 
luncheon  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  and  a  full  lunch  at  noon  for  the 
children  in  the  open-air  classes.  A  trained  nurse  visits  the  homes  of  the 
children  and  endeavors  to  interest  the  parents  in  preparing  suitable  food  at 
home.  It  is  impressed  upon  the  parents  that  the  food  which  the  children  re- 
ceive at  school  is  intaided  to  supplement  their  regular  daily  ration  and  that 
the  work  can  ha>e  no  permanent  effect  without  the  mothers'  cooperation. 

ST.  UOVIB. 

The  board  of  education  of  St.  Louis  provides  a  luncheon  service  In  three 
open-air  schools.  One  of  these  schools  is  a  resident  school,  where  16  children 
are  kept  under  medical  supervision  and  given  their  full  requirement  of  food 
until  recovery.  At  the  other  schools  the  children  receive  a  midmoming  lunch 
and  a  "snack"  before  going  home  in  the  afternoon.  Soup,  cereal,  and  milk 
figure  largely  in  the  menus  of  these  lunche&  The  children  receive  on  the 
average  1,025  calories  a  day,  at  an  average  cost  of  17  cents.  The  receipts  from 
the  children  do  not  cover  the  cost  of  the  food.  The  cost  of  the  food  in  1919 
in  the  two  larger  schools  was  $5349.98;  the  receipts  from  the  children  were 
$1,148.47.  The  deficit  was  paid  entirely  by  the  St  Louis  Tuberculosis  Society. 
The  resident  open-air  school  is  maintained  jointly  by  the  board  of  education 
and  the  St.  Louis  Tuberculosis  Association,  the  latter  providing  for  the  feeding 
of  the  children. 

SCHOOL  FEEDING  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  DEFECnVE  NUTRITION. 

In  England,  as  we  have  seen,  school  feeding  is  practically  restricted  to  under- 
nourished children,  and  particularly  to  those  whose  defective  nutrition  is  due 
to  poverty.  The  theory  is  that  Inadequate  food  is  the  primary  cause  of  de- 
fective nutrition  and  that,  conversely,  an  abundance  of  food  is  the  remedy. 
School  breakfasts  and  dinners  are  intended  to  supply  what  is  lacking  in  the 
child*8  diet,  and  thus  to  restore  him  to  normal  health.  The  shortsightedness  of 
this  policy  is  now  clear  to  school  medical  officers  and  others  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  secure  permanent  results  through  school  feeding.  The  application  of 
the  physical  rather  than  the  poverty  test  for  selecting  the  children  to  be  fed, 
the  combination  of  school  feeding  with  oth^r  branches  of  the  school  medical 
service,  the  development  of  the  educational  a^)ect  of  the  service  so  that  the 
child's,  and  through  him,  the  parent's  food  habits  will  be  permanently  improved 
are  suggested  reforms  which  many  progressive  communities  are  already 
adopting. 

The  aim  of  the  school  lunch  in  America,  however,  has  simply  been  to  provide 
a  warm,  nourishing  noon  meal  for  children  who  would  not  otherwise  receive 
one.  No  attempt  has  usually  been  made  to  select  imdemourlshed  children  fur- 
ther than  to  select  for  the  service  schools  in  congested  neighborhoods  where 
the  amount  of  defective  nutrition  is  likely  to  be  greatest  Undernourished 
children  are  often  provided  for,  as  we  have  seen,  through  special  feeding  which 
Is  Intended  to  supplement  what  the  child  receives  at  home  or  at  the  regidar 
school  lundi.  *  nity 
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America  has  thus  escaped  the  fatal  error  of  regarding  the  mere  provision  of 
food  as  the  sole  remedy  for  defective  nutrition.  Fortunately,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  coordinate  the  school  lunch  or  supplementary  feeding  with  other 
methods  of  dealing  with  defective  nutrition  which  are  now  being  developed. 

OTHER   METHODS  OF  ATTACKING   DEFECTIVE    NUTRITION. 

THE  NUTBmON  CLASS. 

The  nutrition  clinics  and  the  classes  connected  with  them  were  originated  by 
Dr.  William  R.  P.  Emerson,  of  Boston.  In  the  fall  of  1908  Dr.  Emerson  dis- 
covered in  his  hospital  and  clinic  work  a  large  number  of  "  delicate  "  children 
of  all  social  classes  who  failed  to  respond  to  most  methods  of  treatment.  At 
that  time  he  made  a  study  of  four  or  five  thousand  children  who  were  coming 
to  the  children's  department  of  the  Boston  Dispensary.  From  this  group  he 
selected  15  out  of  the  weakest  and  most  poorly  nourished  group  and  organized 
them  into  a  nutrition  class,  the  object  being,  as  he  states,  "  to  study  every  pos- 
sible detail  of  their  lives,  with  a  hope  that  such  study  will  explain  their  con- 
dition and  that  directions  of  hygiene  and  diet  could  be  given  to  the  group  in 
much  less  time  and  much  more  effectively  than  to  each  one  individually.**  Each 
child  was  provided  with  a  small  record  book  and  required  to  state  exactly 
everything  he  ate  during  the  48  hours  following  his  initiation  into  the  class 
and  to  give  "  the  number  of  hours  spent  in  sleep,  time  out  of  doors,  the  number 
of  minutes  at  meals,  and  such  other  details  as  seemed  necessary  in  each  par- 
ticular case.'*  In  addition  to  this  record,  a  record  was  secured  by  a  social 
worker  who  viSlted  the  homes  of  the  children  and  reported  on  their  housing 
conditions  and  the  standards  of  hygiene  maintained  in  the  home. 

In  the  nutrition  class  the  children  assemble  in  rows  before  charts  labeled 
with  their  names,  on  which  are  indicated  a  curve  showing  the  expected  gain 
of  the  child  and  a  curve  showing  his  actual  progress  in  weight  since  admission 
to  the  class.  The  display  of  the  charts,  which  clearly  indicates  those  who  are 
gaining  and  those  who  are  losing,  furnishes  an  incentive  for  each  child  to  outdo 
the  other  in  carrying  out  faithfully  the  suggestions  made  to  him  for  bringing 
his  weight  up  to  the  normal  expected  for  his  age.  The  parents  of  the  children 
are  asked  to  attend  the  class  and  to  see  for  themselves  the  progress  which  their 
own  children  and  others  are  making. 

If  a  child  fails  to  make  his  expected  gain  during  the  week,  the  nutrition 
worker  questions  the  child  or  looks  up  his  record  to  ascertain  the  cause.  It 
may  be  due  to  his  not  having  taken  a  sufficient  number  of  calories  of  food 
daily,  to  his  failure  to  have  his  tonsils  removed,  to  a  bad  cold,  to  fast  eating 
or  some  other  infraction  of  the  health  rules.  The  necessity  for  carrying  out 
the  suggestions  of  the  physician  or  nutrition  worker  is  thus  driven  home,  with 
the  result  that  at  the  next  session  the  child  has  probably  carried  out  his  in- 
structions and  shows  a  gratifying  gain. 

The  nutrition  class  method  with  various  modifications  and  further  develop- 
ment has  been  widely  copied  throughout  the  country  by  workers  who  are 
aroused  as  to  the  seriousness  of  defective  nutrition.  Nutrition  classes  are 
multiplying  so  rapidly  that  a  brief  description  of  the  modifications  to  the 
original  plan  which  have  been  worked  out  In  representative  communities  must 
suffice. 

NBW   TOKK    CITT. 

The  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  has  found 
that  nutrition  work  accomplishes  most  lasting  results  when  it  is  coordinated  with 
all  other  agencies  dealing  with  the  health  of  the  child  (5).    The  nutrition  work 
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Of  this  association  is  an  integral  part  of  a  larger,  preventive  health  program 
which  it  is  canning  out  on  an  intensive  basis  in  a  congested  district  of  32,000 
population.  The  essential  steps  in  this  are  prenatal  instruction  for  all  ex- 
pectant mothers  in  the  district,  suitable  arrangements  for  the  birth  of  the  child, 
postnatal  instruction  for  the  mother,  the  periodical  weighing  and  complete 
physical  examination  of  all  the  children,  and  immediate  attention  to  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  defects  which  the  doctor  discovers.  To  do  this,  in  addition  to 
existing  facilities,  the  association  employs  15  nurses,  5  dietitians,  1  physician 
to  emmine  the  children  and  another  to  examine  the  pregnant  mothers,  3 
dentists,  and  3  dental  hyglenista 

Not  the  least  important  feature  of  the  examination  clinic  is  that  of  a  feeder 
for  the  nutrition  worlsers.  It  is  here  that  defective  nutrition  is  discovered  in 
its  earliest  stages  before  its  effects  have  become  permanently  fixed  and  before 
the  habits  leading  to  the  condition  are  firmly  established.  All  cases  of  de- 
fective nutrition  discovered  by  the  doctor  are  at  once  referred  to  the  nutrition 
worker  for  correction. 

The  children  of  school  age  are  organized  into  nutrition  classes  which  meet  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  The  work  in  the  nutrition  class  is  ac- 
companied by  visits  of  the  dietitian  to  the  home  to  give  practical  instruction  to 
the  mother  in  the  preparation  of  the  right  kinds  of  food  and  in  demonstrating 
to  her  the  benefits  of  conforming  with  the  suggestions  made  by  the  nutrition 
worker.  At  first  the  visits  are  made  once  a  week,  but  later  every  two  weeks. 
One  dietitian  can  take  care  of  50  children,  weighing  them  weekly,  meeting  with 
them  once  a  week  in  the  nutrition  class  and  visiting  the  homes. 

With  the  children  of  preschool  age  the  class  method  is  obviously  impractic- 
able and  the  work  must  be  accomplished  entirely  through  work  with  the  mother 
in  the  home.  Since  it  is  impossible  for  most  of  the  mothers  to  bring  their 
little  tots  to  the  clinic  every  week  to  be  weighed  and  to  receive  the  necessary 
instruction,  the  nutrition  workers  go  to  them.  A  portable  scale  capable  of 
weighing  up  to  120  pounds  has  been  secured  which  the  nutrition  worker  can 
take  with  her  on  her  weekly  visits  to  the  home.  The  child  is  weighed  in  the 
presence  of  the  mother.  A  failure  to  gain  gives  the  worker  an  efltective  opening 
in  persuading  the  mother  to  carry  out  the  instructions  faithfully.  For  the  most 
part,  children  with  whom  the  association  undertakes  to  do  intensive  work  are 
continued  for  a  period  of  16  weeks  and  longer  if  conditions  warrant  and  if 
the  physician  decides  it  will  be  helpful.  Children  are  dropped  from  intensive 
work  when  a  satisfactory  gain  has  been  made  for  a  period  of  16  weeks  or  longer 
and  when  the  improvement  in  food  and  health  habits  and  in  the  correction 
of  physical  defects  has  been  sufficient  to  require  constant  supervision.  But 
the  child  is  still  kept  under  observation.  The  home  is  revisited  about  once 
a  month  and  the  child  rewelghed,  and  if  the  child  has  lost  in  weight  and  fallen 
back  into  his  old  habits  intensive  work  is  again  resumed. 

Re8ult9, — The  record  of  the  gains  of  three  groups  of  children  who  received 
intensive  work  for  16  weeks  is. now  available.  While  the  period  covered  is 
too  short  and  the  number  of  children  included  too  small  to  speak  of  with  any 
finality,  the  results  are  most  encouraging.  The  first  two  groups  were  children 
of  school  age,  the  third  of  preschool  age. 

In  the  first  group  of  62  children  none  of  the  children  lost  weight,  24  per  cent 
gained  but  failed  to  make  the  normal  gain,  while  76  per  cent  gained  in  excess 
of  nonnaL  The  accompanying  chart  (page  82)  indicates  that  the  median  gain 
fell  at  about  176  per  cent  of  the  normal.  In  other  words,  the  median  gain  was 
about  76  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  normal.  Moreover,  the  largest  number  of 
children  gained  from  200  to  225  per  cent  of  the  normal,  while  a  few  made  more 
than  four  times  the  normal  gain. 
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FiKtGroup  -  62  Children  - 16  Weeks 
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The  second  group,  which  was  carried  at  a  later  period  when  methods  had 
been  more  fully  developed,  made  an  even  better  showing.  Of  this  group,  con- 
sisting of  54  children,  none  lost  weight,  13  per  cent  gained  less  than  normal, 
while  87  per  cent  gained  in  excess  of  normal.  The  median  gain  for  the  group 
fell  at  220  per  cent  of  normal,  with  the  greater  number  falling  between  the  225 
and  275  percentile  groups. 

Chabt  2. 

Second  Group-54Clukiien-16  Weeks 
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The  third  group,  of  01  children  of  preschool  age,  flailed  to  make  as  good  a 
showing  as  the  other  groups  because  of  the  difficulties  of  working  with  children 
of  this  age.  The  results,  however,  are  far  from  discouraging.  One  child  lost 
weight,  while  8L1  per  cent  gained  lees  than  normal  and  67^  per  cent  gained 
in  excess  of  normaL    The  median  for  this  group  fell  at  the  159  percentile  group. 

Chart  a 

Preschool  -  61  Children  - 16  Weeks 

Each  square  represents  one  child 
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NUTRITIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  CLINICS  POR  CHILDREN. 

With  the  dose  medical  supervision  which  is  possible  in  children's  clinics  ex- 
cellent opportunity  is  offered  for  the  clearing  up  of  minor  physical  defects 
which  retard  the  child's  nutrition.  When  this  is  done  the  balance  of  the  work 
consists  in  educational  supervision  to  establish  proper  food  and  health  habits 
on  the  part  of  both  children  and  parents.  The  following  clinics,  all  connected 
with  large  hospitals,  provide  such  care  for  their  children:  Bellevue,  Poet 
Graduate,  Nursery  and  Child's,  and  Mount  Sinai.  The  work  is  either  car- 
ried on  by  personal  interview  with  the  child  on  the  part  of  the  physician  in 
charge  or  through  nutrition  classes  and  home  visiting.  For  this  purpose 
BeUevue  has  a  staff  consisting  of  a  physician  who  supervises  the  work  and 
meets  the  groups  of  children,  a  nurse  who  assists  the  doctor  at  the  clinic  and 
who  visits  the  homes,  and  three  volunteers  who  help  take  historic ^^  aiui  itiit  vt- 
the  physician  and  nurse  of  many  details.  At  Mount  Sinai  hospital  the  physician 
in  charge  interviews  each  child  personally. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE — COLUMBIA   UNIYERSITT. 

With  the  further  development  of  nutrition  classes  and  other  methods  of 
dealing  intensively  with  defective  nutrition  there  is  a  growing  demand  for 
especially  trained  workers  in  this  field.  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity is  anticipating  this  demand  by  giving  its  students  in  home  economics  field 
training  in  the  work  of  nutrition  classes  apd  in  home  visiting.  Dr.  Mary 
Swartz  Rose,  of  the  school  of  household  arts  of  the  college,  with  Miss  Emma 
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WHAT  TYPE  or  SCHOOL  FEEDING  18  MOST  EFFECTIVE  ? 

There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  various  theories  as  to  the  portion  of  the  child's 
nutrition  which  the  school  meal  should  provide.  In  England,  where  school  feed- 
ing is  still  regarded  as  practically  the  only  antidote  for  malnutrition,  the 
undernourished  child  receives  the  major  part  of  his  nutrition  from  the  school 
meal,  while  in  America  he  receives  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  his  daily  ration 
in  the  school  lunch.  It  is  clear  that  we  ongbt  not  to  make  the  mistake  of  as- 
suming that  the  child  should  receive  the  greater  amount  of  his  nutrition  in  the 
school.  The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  checking  up  home  conditions  so  that 
the  family's  food  standards  will  be  brought  up  to  normal  and  educating  the 
child  to  like  and  to  demand  adequate  and  nourishing  food.  The  quantity  pro- 
vided in  the  school  lunch  will,  therefore,  be  a  compromise  between  furnishing 
a  hearty  meal  and  a  mere  snack  to  assuage  temporarily  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

The  question  as  to  when  the  meals  should  be  served  is  still  an  open  one. 
The  theory  of  the  midmorning  lunch  is  that  the  child  who  receives  an  inadequate 
breakfast  or  none  at  all  must  have  a  light  lunch  in  the  middle  of  Oie  morning 
to  sustain  him  through  the  morning  school  period.  Besides,  many  contend  that 
by  supplying  a  light  lunch  at  this  time  the  undernourished  child  can  increase 
the  total  amount  of  food  taken  daily  without  overtaxing  his  digestive  organs. 
At  beet,  the  midmorning  meal,  however,  is  a  supplementary  meal,  to  be  supplied 
to  children  whose  undernourishment  is  critlcaL 

It  will  doubtless  be  found  best  to  serve  a  rather  ample  lunch  at  noon  if  only 
one  meal  is  to  be  provided.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  the  noon  meal 
should  provide  a  perfect  "balanced**  ration;  that  is,  it  should  contain  the 
proper  proportion  of  the  various  essentials  of  the  child's  diet — ^protein,  carbo- 
hydrate, fat,  and  mineral  salts.  But  if  the  noon  meal  is  to  be  perfectly  '*  bal- 
anced "  and  to  contain  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  phild*s  daily  ration,  as  many 
contend,  a  radical  departure  from  present  methods  and  traditions  is  essential 
The  American  school  lunch  has  been  built  up  on  the  theory  that  the  child  is  to 
select  his  luncheon  from  various  portions  of  food  offered  for  sale.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  assurance  that  the  child  will  select  a  perfectly  "balanced**  meal. 
We  have  seen  that  the  '*  balanced  **  meal  can  easily  be  supplied  in  cases  of  spe- 
cial feeding  where  provision  is  made  for  suppljring  an  ideal  lunch  to  small 
groups  without  cost.  If  the  prescribed  luncheon  is  to  be  established,  the  vol- 
untary pay-as-you-go  policy  must  be  superseded.  To  install  such  a  system  will 
involve  serious  financial  considerations,  for  patronage  will  undoubtedly  fall  ofT 
when  children  find  that  they  are  required  to  take  a  certain  meal  or  none  at  all. 
This,  however,  may  be  offset  by  the  advantage  which  would  be  gained  through 
scientific  feeding  of  at  first  a  limited  group,  which  would  be  extended  later  as 
the  advantages  of  such  a  meal  were  impressed  on  the  children. 

But  even  with  an  ft  la  carte  service  it  is  possible  to  guide  the  children  to  some 
extent  in  the  selection  of  a  properly  "  balanced  '*  meal.  In  some  cities  a  child 
may  not  purchase  a  cracker  or  candy  until  he  has  first  selected  soup,  cocoa,  or 
some  other  substantial  dish.  Moreover,  if  care  is  used  in  the  selection  of  recipes 
each  portion  can  provide  a  fairly  well  "  balanced  ".  ration,  particularly  if  milk 
is  freely  used. 

*' Protective  **  foods, — ^The  work  of  McOallum,  Osborne,  Mendel,  and  others 
has  demonstrated  the  importance  of  milk,  eggs,  and  leafy  vegetables  because  of 
growth-promoting  qualities  which  they  possess  and  which  many  other  foods 
rich  in  carbohydrates,  proteins,  fat,  and  mineral  salts  entirely  lack.  The  school 
lunch  should  therefore  provide  as  much  of  these  foods  as  is  practicable.  Supple* 
mentary  feeding  which  is  intended  to  build  up  anemic  and  undernourished  chil- 
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dren  should  be  made  up  almoBt  entirely  of  this  kind  of  food.  For  this  reason 
the  custom  of  serving  milk  and  crackers  or  cereal  and  milk  is  most  commend- 
able. The  best  results,  however,  will  come  not  from  the  merely  temporary  pro- 
vision of  such  food  but  in  getting  the  children  in  the  habit  of  taking  It  regularly 
at  home. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  ASPECT. 

It  is  constantly  claimed  that  an  important  function  of  the  school  Itmch  is  to 
educate  the  child  not  only  in  proper  food  habits,  but  also  to  instiU  in  him  a 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  his  fallows.  Here  is  a  fertile  field  for  develop- 
ment in  school-feeding  work,  for  little  has  been  done  to  make  the  meals  really 
educational,  the  reason  probably  being,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  because 
much  of  the  work  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  done  by  private  societies 
which  had  not  facilities  for  developing  this  aspect  of  the  work.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  children  in  groups  can  be  taught  to  eat  foods  which  are 
good  for  them  and  to  which  they  have  been  unaccustomed  at  home.  The  teach- 
ing in  this  instance  is  not  accomplished  so  much  through  formal  instruction  and 
discipline  as  through  the  quiet  suggestion  of  a  wholesome  meal  attractively 
served. 

There  remains  much  to  be  done,  however,  in  coordinating  the  school  lunch 
with  other  departments  of  the  public  school,  particularly  the  home  economics 
department,  in  teaching  food  values.  Not  only  ought  the  children  to  be  taught 
in  the  classroom  the  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  foods,  but  the  school  lunch 
ought  to  serve  as  a  concrete  example  of  the  best  type  of  feeding.  It  might  be 
well  in  such  cases  for  the  teacher  to  use  the  menu  of  the  school  lunch  for  that 
week  as  a  basis  for  pointing  out  the  value  of  different  types  of  food  in  order 
to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  child  in  the  subject.  It  is  not,  however,  until  the 
school  lunches  are  operated  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  educational  system  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  whole  teaching  staff  of  the  school  enlisted  that  they  can 
be  made  really  educational. 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  OTTGHT  THE  LUNCH  SERVICE  BE  SELF-SUPPORTING? 

The  best  results  can  be  secured  if  the  receipts  from  the  lunch  service  are  ap- 
plied only  to  the  cost  of  the  food.  The  child  ought  at  least  to  pay  for  the  food 
he  consumes.  If  it  is  attempted,  however,  to  make  the  lunch  service,  particu- 
larly in  the  elementary  schools,  entirely  self-supporting — that  is,  to  cover  the 
cost  of  labor  and  administration  as  well  as  of  food — the  best  results  will  not  be 
secured.  The  prices  charged  will  have  to  be  so  high  as  to  keep  from  the  service 
many  children  who  are  most  in  need  of  it.  Moreover,  there  is  good  reason  tor 
charging  the  cost  of  administering  the  lunch  and  the  labor  to  education,  calling 
upon  the  community  to  meet  such  expenses.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the 
lunches  can  be  made  educational,  and  if  they  perform  an  educational  service 
the  community  and  not  the  individual  child  should  be  made  to  bear  the  expense 
of  this  service. 

THE  PROVISION  OF  FREE  MEALS. 

The  principle  that  every  meal  must  be  paid  for  is  a  sound  one  and  ought  not 
to  be  d^mrted  from.  To  supply  free  meals  indiscriminately  is  bad  for  the 
children  and  for  the  character  of  the  service  as  well.  Children  who  can  not 
afford  to  purchase  their  own  meals  should  be  provided  with  such  meals  either 
by  private  charitable  agencies  or  through  funds  appropriated  by  the  city  gov- 
ernment specially  for  that  purpose.  The  provision  of  free  meals  for  the  child 
should  be  regarded  only  as  an  extremely  temporary  expedient  which  should  be 
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followed  up  by  close  investigation  of  the  home.  If  such  investigation  indicates 
the  family  is  too  poor  to  supply  adequate  food,  the  provision  of  relief  should 
be  made  directly  to  the  family  and  not  to  the  child.  All  that  is  necessary  after 
all  is  to  insure  that  no  child  is  deprived  of  the  school  meal  simply  because  of 
the  poverty  of  his  parents,  but  the  best  social  practice  indicates  that  the  relief 
should  be  made  to  the  family  as  a  unit  and  not  to  the  child. 

THE  PUBUO  CX)NTROIi  OP  SCHOOL  FEEDING. 

'  Bxperience  both  in  Europe  and  America  indicates  that  school  feeding,  to  be 
done  efficiently,  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  local  educational  authorities. 
We  have  seen  that  while  school  feeding  usually  has  been  initiated  through 
private  effort,  it  has  almost  universally  been  transferred  to  public  controL  It 
is  significant  that  in  all  the  cities  in  America  where  school  feeding  has  been 
developed  at  all  extensively  the  work  is  now  done  entirely  by  the  board  of 
education.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  have  intrusted  this  work 
entirely  to  the  department  of  education,  while  Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  and  other 
cities  also  maintain  an  extensive  lunch  service  under  public  control. 

The  private  operation  of  school  lunches  fails  to  achieve  the  best  results  be- 
cause private  committees  usually  lack  sufficient  funds  to  extend  and  maintain 
the  service  adequately.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  for  a  private  organization  to  re. 
ceive  the  cooperation  of  the  teaching  staff,  essential  to  making  the  school 
lunches  thoroughly  educational.  Indeed,  the  private  control  of  school  lunches 
is  Justified  only  as  an  experiment  to  demonstrate  that  such  work  is  needed 
and  to  discover  what  are  the  best  methods  of  organization  and  administration. 
Since  experimentation  of  this  kind  has  already  been  done,  it  is  folly  for  any 
community  to  repeat  such  experim^ts. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Depabtment  of  thb  Intbriok, 

BURBAU  OF  EdUOATION, 

Washington^  Jaamary  19^  1969. 

Sot :  The  standards  and  educational  practices  of  all  higher  institu- 
tions are  scrutinized  now  as  never  before  in  our  history.  For  the  most 
part  these  examinations  relate  chiefly  to  undergraduate  and  profes- 
sional schools  and  colleges. .  It  is,  however,  important  that  the  gradu- 
ate divisions  in  our  great  universities  should  lead  the  way  with 
superior  requirements  and  standards  for  graduate  work.  In  this 
field  the  committee  on  standards  of  the  Society  of  College  Teachers 
of  Education  has,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Leonard  V.  Koos,  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  done  some  pioneer  work  by  conducting 
an  investigation  of  the  graduate  standards  and  practices  in  college 
departments  of  education.  The  study  reveals  valuable  information 
which  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  higher  institutions 
in  this  country.  I  wish,  therefore,  cordially  to  recommend  the  publi- 
cation of  the  manuscript  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jno.  J.  TiGnrr, 

0<mymi99ianer, 

The  Sbcuetaht  of  thb  Inctkiob. 
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STANDARDS  IN  GRADUATE  WORK  IN 
EDUCATION, 


SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  THE  STUDY, 

There  is  reported  here  a  digest  of  responses  to  a  rather  extended  inquiry 
concerning  standards  in  graduate  work  in  education.  The  lines  of  investigation 
were  drawn  largely  from  two  chief  sources,  (1)  the  r^K>rt  of  a  committee  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  and  (2)  responses  of  heads 
of  schools  and  colleges  of  education  to  a  letter  asking  for  a  statement  of  what 
seem  to  them  to  be  the  more  pressing  problems  in  the  standardization  of  gradu- 
ate work  in  the  field  of  education.  The  former  appeared  in  the  January- 
February  (1919)  number  of  the  bulletin  of  the  association.  It  was  concerned 
solely  with  the  doctorate  in  philosophy,  not  with  the  master's  degree,  and  gave 
consideration  to  problems  of  standardization  of  this  degree  for  the  entire  range 
of  university  work  to  which  it  should  apply,  not  merely  to  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, as  does  the  present  study.  Through  analogy  this  report  supplied  important 
lines  of  investigation  for  the  study  here  undertaken.  From  the  responses  of 
the  deans  and  directors  of  schools  and  colleges  of  education  were  drawn  the 
problems  more  peculiar  to  the  field  under  consideration.  No  item  of  practice 
was  investigated  which  was  without  recognition  in  the  r^;>ort  referred  to  or  in 
the  responses  of  the  deans  and  directors  of  whom  preliminary  inquiry  had  been 
made. 

The  Questionnaire  framed  on  the  basis  of  these  sources  was  sent  to  the  heads 
of  departments  or  schools  of  education  in  approximately  90  higher  institutions 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  This  number  included  all  the  State  universities 
and  other  State  institutions  which  might  be  presumed  to  be  giving  graduate 
training  in  education,  to  all  the  larger  non-State  higher  institutions  known  as 
places  where  graduate  training  in  education  is  obtainable,  besides  a  number 
of  smaller  colleges  and  universities  randomly  selected.^ 

In  all,  61  of  the  schools  of  which  inquiry  had  been  made  seikt  answers  of 
one  sort  or  another,  some  of  them  stating  mer^  that  they  gave  little  or  no 
graduate  training,  others  by  returning  the  questionnaire  properly  filled  out 
Most  of  the  responses  of  the  former  type  came  from  the  randomly  selected 
smaller  institutions.  Up  to  the  time  of  completion  of  the  work  of  tabulation, 
usable  responses  had  been  submitted  by  representatives  of  42  dei^Mirtmenta, 
schools,  or  colleges  of  education.  The  blank  was  In  most  cases  filled  out  bj 
or  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  head,  dean,  or  director,  but  in  a  fiew 
instances  by  some  other  person  informed  as  to  practices  and  authorized  to 
express  the  opinions  called  for«  Of  these  42  inatitiitions,  17  grant  the  master's 
degree  only,  the  remaining  26  granting  both  the  master's  and  the  doctor's 
degree. 

>T1m  Ust  from  which  wm  ixmwn  th«  nam«  of  the  htadi  of  dep«rtni«ata  tm4  ckaaa  to 
whom  quMttonnalnt  w«r«  lont  io  that  appoorins  on  pasm  9&-1M  of  tho  191S-19  Bdaea- 
tSonal  Diroctoiy  of  tho  U.  S.  Buroao  of  EduoatSon,  appoarlng  at  Bu.  of  Sdoe.  Bui..  191St 
No.  U. 
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2  STANDARDS  IN   GRADUATE   WORK   IN  EDITCATION. 

The  names  of  the  iDStltutions  represented  In  the  study  are  as  follows:  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  University  of  Arkansas,  University  of  California,  University 
of  Chicago,  Clark  University,  Columbia  University  (Teachers  College),  Cornell 
University,  University  of  Florida,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  George 
Washington  University,  University  of  Georgia,  Harvard  University,  University 
of  IlUnolB,  Iowa  State  College,  State  University  of  Iowa,  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Kansas,  Louisiana  State  University,  University  of  Maine, 
University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Minnesota,  University  of  Mississippi,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  University  of  North  .Carolina,  University  of  North  Dakota, 
Northwestern  University,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  University  of  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, University  of  South  Dakota,  Stanford  University,  Syracuse  University, 
University  of  Tennessee,  University  of  Texas,  University  of  Utah,  University  of 
Vermont,  University  of  Washington,  West  Virginia  University,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Yale  University. 

Bxaminatlon  of  the  list  will  show  that  there  is  a  very  satisfactory  repcesenta- 
tlon  of  State  institutions  and  of  the  larger  nonpublic  universities.  In  fact, 
very  few  institutions  Important  in  graduate  training  In  education  are  absent 
from  the  list  But  the  representation  of  departments  of  education  in  smaller 
private  institutions  is  rather  meager.  Their  absence  must  be  largely  explained 
by  the  fact  that  they  undertake  little  In  the  way  of  graduate  training.  This 
explanation  has  the  support  of  a  number  of  answers  to  this  effect  from  the 
heads  of  their  departments  of  education.  It  is  also  supported  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  failed  to  respond  even  to  a  second  request.  These  facts 
justify  assurance  that  the  study  here  presented  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  fairly 
complete  survey  by  questionnaire  of  the  practices  In  and  opinions  as  to  graduate 
training  in  education  in  the  United  States  during  the  school  year  covered  by 
the  study,  1919-20. 

For  the  most  part  the  answers  of  those  who  returned  the  questionnaires  were 
suflaciently  full  and  satisfactory.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  reports  on 
praotioe.  There  was  some  tendency  to  fall  to  respond  to  the  requests  for 
opinions  as  to  appropriate  practices,  except  when  the  individual  who  filled  out 
the  questionnaire  was  moved  to  take  exception  to  current  practices.  As  the 
discovery  of  this  disagreement  with  practice  was  after  all  the  thing  sought  for 
in  the  request  for  opinion,  this  partial  failure  to  respond  to  the  requests  for 
opinion  affects  only  to  a  small  extent.  If  at  all,  the  achievement  of  the  purpose 
of  the  investigation.  Because  of  this  purpose  in  seeking  opinions,  no  frequent 
reference  is  make  to  them  In  the  report  unless  they  tend  to  deviate  from  the 
trend  of  practice. 

It  is  not  presumed  to  be  the  function  of  this  report  to  do  more  than  to  present 
^e  facts  of  practice  and  opinion.  The  writer,  therefore,  restricts  himself  to 
their  bare  and  brief  recital.' 

I.  ADMISSION  AND  PREREQUISITES. 

SEOONDARY-SCHOOL  PREPARATION. 

Investigation  of  high-school  preparation — Eighteen  institutions  state  without 
qualification  that  they  Investigate  the  high-school  preparation  of  graduate 
students.  Twelve  others  answer  to  the  effect  that  It  Is  sometimes  Investigated. 
Illustrations  of  statements  coming  under  this  head  are :  "  Yes ;  unless  accredited 

s  The  committee  on  standards  of  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Edneatloo,  for  whom 
the  study  here  reported  bas  been  made,  will  undertake  the  task  of  recommendation  of 
appropriate  practices  on  the  tMisia  of  the  findings  presented. 
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high  school  '* ;  **  Yes ;  if  college  is  not  accredited.'*  Only  12  of  the  entire  group 
of  42  Institutions  answer  '*  No  '*  to  the  question  concerning  the  Investigation  of 
high-school  preparation. 

Amount  of  Mah-Bchool  preparation  required, — ^Few  of  the  institutions  will 
accept  anything  less  than  four  years  of  high-school  work.  Few  of  them  accept 
less  than  15  units.  The  exceptions  are  the  small  number  that  will  accept  14 
or  141  units,  or  Insist  upon  15^  or  16.  Four  institutions  in  one  way  or  another 
malce  It  dear  that  they  do  not  Insist  upon  the  full  four  years  for  the  completion 
of  the  necessary  units,  seeming  thereby  to  encourage  economy  of  time  for  the 
more  capable  pupils. 

OOUiEOE  PREPARATION. 

The  bachelor'8  degree  as  a  prerequisite  to  admission, — ^Almost  all  Institutions 
Insist  upon  the  bachelor's  degree  based  upon  four  years  of  work  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  admission  to  graduate  work.  Three  of  the  entire  group  of  42  institutions 
are  ready  to  accept  a  bachelor's  degree  secured  in  less  than  the  traditional 
four  years,  thereby  seeming  to  encourage  economy  of  time  for  more  capable 
students. 

Specific  requirements  other  than  education, — The  next  point  of  Inquiry  was 
the  extent  to  which  the  institutions  prescribed  specific  subjects  of  study  which 
the  student  should  offer  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  graduate  work.  Of  the 
entire  group  of  42  Institutions,  17  make  no  specific  prescriptions ;  20  name  pre- 
requisites. The  numbers  of  these  subject  prescriptions  and  their  names  appear 
In  Tables  1  and  2.  The  former  of  these  tables  shows  that  the  number  of  pre- 
scriptions varies  widely.  The  total  amount  of  credit  in  these  prescriptions  is 
not  presented  in  the  tables,  but  it  may  be  said  that  It  also  varies  widely.  In 
14  instances  of  amounts  of  credit  where  these  could  be  computed  from  the 
answers,  they  ranged  from  8  to  72  semester  hours.*  There  are  14  different 
practices  In  these  14  cases,  showing  little  or  no  tendency  to  standardization  of 
practice. 

Table  1. — Number  of  specific  prerequisites  other  than  education. 

Number  of  Number  at 

prerequisites.  institution!. 

0 17 

1 6 

2 3 

3 5 

4 2 

5 1 

6 3 

9__ 1 

Miscellaneous  answers 3 

No  answer 2 

Total  number  of  Institutions '. 42 

The  second  of  these  two  tables  shows  the  more  common  prerequisites  In  the 
order  of  their  frequency  of  appearance.  A  few  of  the  institutions  require  the 
presentation  by  the  candidate  of  majors  or  minors  without  prescribing  In  what 
subjects  these  majors  and  minors  shall  be. 

Investigation  of  t?te  college  work  antecedent  to  graduate  training, — ^There  is 
a  great  variety  of  practice  as  to  who  Investigates  this  work.  In  fact,  there 
are  17  different  practices  reported  by. the  42  institutions  concerned:  9  instltu- 

■  Because  the  semester  hour  Is  the  unit  more  commonly  used,  as  far  as  possible  other 
onits  of  credit  haTo  been  reduced  to  eemester  hours.  Where  this  was  not  possible,  the 
answers  were  omitted. 

86454*— 22 2 
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tlons  indicate  that  the  dean  of  the  graduate  department  performs  this  fane- 
tion ;  7  report  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  graduate  committee ;  5  tliat  it  is  done 
by  the  head  of  the  d^wrtment  or  school  of  education.  Other  practices  re- 
ported with  less  frequency  are  university  registrar  or  examiner,  the  committee 
on  admissions,  the  committee  on  relations  with  other  institutions,  etc. 

Table  2. — Natne$  of  specific  prerequisites  other  than  education,  and  their  fre- 
quency of  appearance. 


Prerequliitot. 


Pinebolofy 

A  labontofT  scienoe . 
SoeUl  ladles 


Foreign  lansvuMEM t 

Philotopfay 

Hyiriene  and  sanitsiloQ 

MaOwTOtlct  or  lofic 

Public  speaklnf 

Physical  eduealioB  or  military  training . 


Number 
of  Insti- 
tutions. 


IS 
11 
10 

8 
7 
5 

2 
2 

1 
1 


Practice  in  this  regard  may  be  summed  up  in  another  way.  A  committee  has 
a  functional  relationship  to  this  investigation  in  19  institutions;  the  dean  or 
head  of  the  graduate  school  or  department  in  13  instances ;  the  department  of 
education  In  12  instances ;  and  the  registrar  in  6.  There  are  sometimes  two  or 
three  of  these  relationships  in  one  institution. 

Of  the  42  institutions,  30  report  that  they  use  lists  of  approved  higher  insti- 
tutions in  evaluating  the  student's  work  antecedent  to  his  graduate  training. 
Nine  use  no  such  lists. 

The  more  common  lists  used  in  this  evaluation  of  college  work  are  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Ekiucation  list,  lists  prepared  by  the  State  universities,  and 
the  North  Central  Association  list  A  number  of  other  lists  are  named  in  a  few 
instances,  e.  g.,  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion, Babcock's,  Southern  Association,  etc.  A  number  of  institutions  speak  of 
••  our  own  list "  or  "  experience." 

Procedure  when  an  institution  is  not  on  an  approved  list, — Some  of  the  wide 
variation  of  practice  reported  In  this  connection  may  be  cited  for  illustration : 
Referring  the  question  of  acceptance  to  the  State  university  in  the  State  in  which 
the  college  is  located  for  its  evaluation  of  the  institution  concerned  (7) ;  per- 
mitting the  student  to  register,  subject  to  the  requirement  that  he  show  ability 
(6) ;  considering  carefully  the  Individual  (8) ;  inspection  by  a  member  of  the 
faculty  if  within  the  State  (3) ;  "our  experience"  (3).  A  few  of  those  who 
responded  to  the  question  made  comment  somewhat  as  follows:  *'We  should 
have  a  national  list  (of  approved  higher  institutions)  made  by  some  recognized 
authority."  These  comments  and  the  wide  variety  of  practices  in  the  matter 
of  approving  graduate  students  when  coming  from  institutions  on  no  approved 
list  show  a  need  of  standardization  of  higher  institutions  over  wider  than 
State  areas. 

PREBEQUI8ITES  IN  EDUCATION. 

Special  requirements  in  education. — ^Twenty  institutions  prescribe  no  specific 
courses  in  education  preliminary  to  admission  to  graduate  courses  in  educa- 
tion. Five  make  no  answer  to  the  question  concerning  these  prerequisites. 
Seventeen  report  one  or  more.  The  more  common  subjects  reported  are  shown 
in  Table  3.    Table  4  shows  the  number  of  courses  designated  as  prereqniiitaflL 
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Table  8. — Speeiflo  prerequisitea  in  education. 


Number 

Subjects.  of  insti- 

tutioofl. 


Educational  psychology. 

History  of  education 

Principles  of  education. . 
General  methods . 


Observation  and  practice . 

d  practice 

Administration... 


Theory  andi 
Administrati  _ 
Secondary  education . 


Table  4. — Number  of  specific  prerequiMtes  in  education. 

Number  of  specific  Number  of 

prerequlsitet.  Institutions. 

1 5 

2 . B 

3 2 

5 8 

e 1 

"One  year  of  teaching" 1 

No  prerequisites  or  no  answers 25 

Total  number  of  Institutions 42 

Amounts  of  credit  in  specific  prescriptions. — ^When  these  specified  require- 
ments are  reduced  to  semester  hours,  they  vary  no  less  widely  than  do  the 
subjects  or  numbers  of  courses.  The  totals  range  from  8  to  82,  the  most  common 
practice,  reported  by  six  institutions,  being  12  hours. 

The'opinioQs  favor  a  larger  fimount  of  undergraduate  work  in  education 
than  does  practice.  The  range  is  from  5  to  32  hours,  with  the  more  common 
opinion  l>eing  again  12  hours.  Reports  from  11  institutions  rec<Mnmend  in- 
creases of  the  amounts  required  in  this  field,  while  the  report  from  no  institu- 
tion recommends  the  reduction  of  the  requiremrat  in  operation. 

Experience  as  a  substitute  for  prerequisites  in  education, — Of  the  S3  institu- 
tions which  have  prerequisites  in  education  specified  or  unspecified,  19  report 
that  they  do  not  accept  experience  in  lieu  of  prerequisites  in  education,  15  that 
they  do.  Of  the  42  institutions,  9  have  no  su(^  prerequisites.  Several  of  the 
institutions  in  which  experience  is  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  prerequisites  make 
such  qualifying  statements  as  follow :  "^  For  the  introductory  course  only " ; 
'*  To  a  limited  degree  " ;  **  For  practice  teaching  only  " ;  "  Sometimes  " ;  etc. 

Several  of  those  who  answer  the  questionnaire  state  emphatically  that  '*  ex- 
perience will  not  supply  ideas,"  thereby  indicating  that  they  very  much  dis- 
approve of  the  practice  of  accepting  it  in  lieu  of  other  prerequisites. 

DISTINCTION    BBTW1;BN   ADMISSION  TO  QRADUATE   WORK   AND   ADMISSION 
TO  CANDIDACY  FOR  ADVANCED  DEGREES. 

For  the  master's  degree. — ^Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  persons  making 
response  to  the  questionnaire  report  that  a  distinction  is  made  between  admis- 
sion to  graduate  work  and  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree; 
while  about  one-third  state  that  no  such  distinction  is  made.  A  numl>er  of 
those  who  report  a  practice  making  no  such  distinction  emphasise  the  de- 
sirability of  doing  so. 

The  distinctions  made. — ^An  approximate  fourth  of  the  institutions  make  the 
period  of  residence  the  distinction  between  admitting  to  graduate  work  and 
admitting  to  candidacy  for  a  degree.    The  remainder  either  answer  '*  No  "  or 
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fail  to  req>ond  to  this  question.  Tbua,  in  most  institutions  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion in  terms  of  preliminary  residence.  Quality  of  work  is  made  a  basis  of  dis- 
tinction between  admission  to  graduate  woi^  and  admission  to  candidacy  in 
somewhat  less  than  lialf  the  schools.  Most  of  the  questionnaires  are  silent  in 
the  matter  of  other  bases  for  distinction  between  admission  to  graduate  work 
and  admission  to  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree ;  they  have  no  bases  other 
than  those  already  named. 

For  the  debtor's  degree. — Of  the  25  institutions  granting  the  doctor's  degree, 
20  report  that  they  make  some  distinction  between  admission  to  graduate  work 
and  admission  to  candidacy  for  this  degree.  Three  report  that  there  is  no 
such  distinction.    - 

The  dUtinctions  made, — Eleven  report  that  there  is  a  period  of  residence 
preliminary  to  admission  to  candidacy.  Five  report  that  th^e  is  not.  Most 
of  the  institutions  are  following  the  practice  of  insisting  upon  quality  of  work 
as  a  basis  for  admission  to  candidacy.  A  few  of  those  who  report  volun- 
teer information  as  to  the  grade  required,  as  "  B  **  or  some  other  measure  of 
scholarship.  The  most  common  other  basis  of  distinction  between  admission  to 
graduate  work  and  to  candidacy  for  the  doctor's  degree,  is  the  preliminary 
examination.  Among  other  bases  named  are  the  thesis  subject  and  the  foreign- 
language  requirement. 

THE  ABIUTT  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  RECEIVE  THE  HIGHER  DEOREE. 

The  master'M  degree. — In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  th« 
master's  degree  is  differentiated  rigidly  from  the  bachelor's  degree  as  not 
attainable  by  persons  of  mere  average  ability  who  give  the  necessary  time,  10 
say  "No,"  27  "Yes,"  while  5  fail  to  answer  or  give  answers  which  are  not 
usable.    Opinion  favors  such  a  differentiation  more  strongly  than  practice. 

Doctor's  degree, — ^As  may  be  expected,  the  r^[>ort8  indicate  almost  a  una- 
nimity of  insistence  upon  rigid  differentiation  of  the  doctor's  degree  from  the 
bachelor's  as  not  attainable  by  persons  of  mere  average  ability  who  give  the 
necessary  time.  Twenty-four  indicate  that  th^  do  so  differentiate;  the  re- 
maining 1  of  the  25  institutions  granting  the  doctor's  degree  reports  that  it 
does  not  Opinion  is  in  no  disagreement  with  these  r^orts  of  the  trend  of 
practice.  The  candidate  is  and  should  be,  according  to  both  practice  and 
opinion,  a  person  of  more  than  average  ability. 

II.  RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS. 

MASIVR'S  DEOREE. 

UMmum  period  of  residence  during  the  academic  year.—The  almost  uniform 
practice  is  to  require  a  full  year  of  residence  if  the  student  attends  during 
the  regular  academic  year  from  September  to  June.  Two  schools  report  a 
minimum  period  of  residence  of  two  years. 

Obtaining  the  degree  by  summer  residence  only. — ^Thirty-six  institutions  re- 
port that  this  degree  may  be  obtained  by  summer  residence  only;  five  that  it 
may  not. 

Minimum  period  of  residence  during  summer  sessions, — The  facts  as  to  the 
minimum  number  of  weeks  of  residence  required  if  the  student  attends  only 
during  the  summer  sessions  are  reported  in  Table  5.  We  find  in  this  table  a 
marked  tendency  to  accept  a  shorter  period  of  residence  during  the  summer 
sessions  than  during  the  academic  year. 
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Table  5. — Mtnimum  number  of  weeks  of  residence  for  master's  degree  when 
ca/ndidates  attend  summer  sessions  only. 

Number  of  ,  Number  of 

weeks.  iBstitutions. 

15 1 

18 8 

24 11 

27 1 

30 4 

32 4 

86 4 

De^rree  may  not  be  obtained  by  summer  residence 6 

No  answer  or  answer  not  usable 4 

Total  number  of  institutions 42 

What  is  required  in  lieu  of  the  difference  between  minima  of  all-^ear  and 
summer  residence, — In  16  institutions  from  which  we  have  answers  as  to  what 
Is  required  in  lieu  of  the  difference  between  summer  residence  and  residence  dur- 
ing the  academic  year,  9  rq;)ort  that  nothing  is  required,  while  7  report  in  some 
such  terms  as  follows:  "Supervised  study  or  projected  work  in  absentia"; 
*'  the  equivalent  of  a  semester's  work  in  ahsentia  " ;  *'  the  maturity  of  the  can- 
didate and  his  ability  to  do  intensive  work  " ;  "  undetermined  as  yet" 

Opinions  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  lieu  of  the  difference  noted  are  more 
in  the  direction  of  (1)  insisting  upon  some  sort  of  requirement;  or  (2)  equaliz- 
ing the  periods  of  residence  by  requiring  longer  attendance  in  summer  sessions. 

Correspondence  study  as  meeting  the  requirements  for  the  masier^s  degree, — 
Of  the  42  institutions,  88  report  that  correspondence  work  is  not  accepted  in 
lieu  of  residence  requirements.  Seven  report  that  it  is  so  accepted.  Opinion 
is  somewhat  more  inclined  than  is  practice  to  accept  correspondence  study  as  a 
substitute  for  residence,  but  it  would  insist  that  the  work  be  "  well  organized," 
that  it  be  accepted  only  to  a  "  limited  extent/'  or  **  in  very  small  amounts." 

Other  kinds  of  work  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  residence. — The  majority 
of  institutions  refuse  to  accept  any  other  kind  of  work  as  a  substitute  for  resi- 
dence. Of  the  16  institutions  which  do  accept  such  work,  the  following  kinds 
are  accepted:  Field  or  research  work  (5  institutions),  projected  work  in  ab- 
sentia (4),  extension  classes  (4),  etc. 

Tfie  effect  upon  the  period  of  residence  when  the  student  does  not  meet  the 
prerequisites  in  education. — Of  those  institutions  from  which  answers  have 
come  concerning  the  effect  upon  residence  of  not  having  met  the  prerequisites 
in  education,  10  report  definitely*  that  it  extends  the  period  of  residence,  and  4 
that  it  may  lengthen  It,  but  that  it  does  not  always  work  In  this  way.  Six  of 
the  institutions  having  prerequisites  answer  that  the  absence  of  the  pre- 
requisites in  the  training  of  the  candidate  does  not  result  in  a  longer  period 
of  residence.  If  to  these  are  added  those  already  reported  as  having  no  pre- 
requisites and  also  the  portion  of  the  9  not  answering  the  question  in  which  the 
failure  to  present  prerequisites  may  be  presumed  to  have  no  effect,  we  are  8afe 
in  concluding  that  in  a  majority  of  institutions  the  fact  of  having  had  no  pre- 
liminary work  in  education  does  not  tend  toward  extension  of  the  length  of 
residence  required  for  the  degree  under  consideration. 

Opinion  is  more  favorable  than  Is  practice  to  an  extension  of  the  period  of 
residence  if  the  prerequisites  have  not  been  met. 

docttor's  degree. 

Minimum  period  of  residence  during  academic  year  without  previmts  gradu 
ate  training. — Of  the  25  Institutions  reporting  that  they  grant  the  doctor') 
degree,  19  report  that  they  hold  to  a  three-year  requirement  for 
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without  previous  graduate  training,  and  8  each  report  <me-year  and  two-year 
requlrementa. 

ObtaitUng  the  degree  by  summer  residence  atUp. — In  19  inatltuticmfl  it  la 
impossible  for  a  candidate  to  receive  the  doctor's  degree  by  summer  residence 
onl3'.  In  but  4  Institutions  may  this  be  accomplished;  1  reports  " possibly ,**- 
while  in  2  others  there  seems  to  be  no  rule. 

Minimum  period  of  residence  during  sutrnner  se^sUm, — Of  the  4  institu- 
tions from  which  reports  indicate  that  they  accept  sununer  residence  as 
satisfying  all  residence  requirements,  1  reports  a  minimum  requirement  of 
24  to  80  weelM ;  2  a  minimum  total  of  8  years  of  residence ;  and  one  80  we^cs. 

The  mi$Umum  period  of  residence  when  the  candidate  has  had  graduate 
training  in  another  institution, — ^The  universal  requirement  here  is  a  one-year 
minimum. 

Correspondence  work  in  lieu  of  residence  requirements. — Practice  Is  em- 
phatically opposed  to  acceptance  of  correspondence  work  as  a  substitute  for 
residence  requirements  for  tlie  doctor's  degree,  reports  from  22  institutions 
stating  that  it  Is  not  accepted.  Opinion  is  to  a  slight  degree  more  favorably 
inclined  toward  granting  sudi  credit,  but  it  would  Insist  that,  if  it  is  accepted, 
it  be  field  research  in  small  amount  and  under  careful  supervision. 

Other  kinds  of  work  as  substitutes  for  residence. — Of  the  25  institutions 
granting  the  doctor's  degree,  11  report  that  no  other  Idnds  of  work  are  accepted 
as  substitutes  for  residence.  Another  group  of  the  same  number  of  Instltutioos 
report  that  research  work  is  sometimes  accepted,  although  some  specify  that 
it  must  be  a  type  of  research  work  requiring  absence. 

Effect  upon  period  of  reeidence  of  not  meeting  the  prerequiHtes  in  educa^ 
tion, — Reports  from  6  Institutions  indicate  that  the  period  of  residence  is 
extended  by  the  failure  to  present  the  prerequisites  in  education  upon  en- 
trance to  graduate  study.  Four  institutions  report  that  this  does  not  extend 
the  period  of  residence,  three  of  these  stating  that  there  Is  enough  time  In  the 
three  years  to  make  up  the  prerequisites.  When  to  these  are  added  ttie  9 
others  having  no  prerequisites,  It  Is  apparent  that  the  predominant  practice 
in  this  regard  results  In  no  extension  of  the  period  of  residence. 

III.  CREDIT  REQUIREMENTS. 

MASTEB'S  OEOBEB. 

Table  6  presents  the  number  of  semester  hours  of  credit  required  for  the 
master's  degree.  The  amount  of  credit  required  may  be  seen  to  vary  widely 
and  seems  to  be  considerably  Influenced  by  the  value  placed  upon  the  thesis, 
one  of  the  almost  universal  requirements  for  the  master's  degree.  The  table 
also  indicates  that  a  few  institutions  do  not  specify  graduate  requirements  In 
terms  of  formal  credits. 

Table  6. — Semester  hours  of  credit  required  for  the  master's  degree. 

Number  of  Number  of 

■emester  houn.  iuttitntlooB. 

20 1 

24 6 

26 1 

28- 1 

80 8 

82 8 

86 . 1 
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Number  of  Number  of 

semester  hours.  institutions. 

9  to  12  and  theRls 1 

18  and  thesis 1 

24  and  thesis »6 

30  and  thesis *8 

82  and  thesis _ 1 

Requirement  not  stated  in  units  of  credit 4 

No  answer  or  answer  not  usable 7 

Total  number  of  institutions 42 

doctor's  DEGREE. 

Not  many  institutions  specify  requirements  for  the  doctor's  degree  in  terms 
of  credit  hours.  Six  in  which  requirements  are  so  stated  report  48  hours  (1 
institution),  54  hours  (1),  60  hours  (2),  64  hours  (1),  90  hours  (1).  One 
institution  each  reports  the  following  practices :  "  24  and  the  thesis,"  "  30  and 
tlie  thesis,"  and  "  60  and  the  thesis."  It  is  the  more  common  practice  for  the 
institutions  granting  the  doctor's  degree  to  state  that  the  requirements  for  this 
degree  are  not  stated  in  units  or  hours.  A  few  of  those  who  volunteer  an 
opinion  state  that  the  character  and  quality  of  the  work  and  the  dissertation 
should  be  the  determining  factors,  rather  than  the  amount  of  credit. 

IV.  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WORK. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  WORK  IN  EDUCATION. 

An  item  of  some  significance  in  a  study  of  the  requirements  for  higher  de- 
grees in  education  is  the  practice  in  the  matter  of  organization  of  work  in  the 
field.  Therefore,  one  point  of  inquiry  was  whether  or  not  the  work  in  education 
is  organized  by  departments.  Thirteen  copies  of  the  questionnaire  report  that 
education  is  so  organized.    Twice  this  number  make  a  negative  answer. 

The  departments  more  commonly  named  by  those  who  report  havifig  an 
organization  of  the  former  sort  are  as  follows:  Eiducational  psychology  (10 
institutions),  administration  (7),  history  of  education  (6),  secondary  educa- 
tion (5),  vocational  or  industrial  education  (5),  rural  education  (5),  health 
education  or  educational  hygiene  (4),  elementary  education  (4),  and  a  scat- 
tering of  a  wide  array  of  departments,  among  them  philosophy  of  education, 
educational  sociology,  normal-school  education,  religious  education,  kinder- 
garten education,  agricultural  education,  art  education,  etc 

Lines  of  graduate  specialization. — Another  point  of  inquiry  that  may  be  seen 
to  be  somewhat  related  to  the  problem  of  organization  is  the  number  and  kinds 
of  lines  of  graduate  specialization  open  to  students.  The  facts  concerning  this 
are  presented  in  Tables  7  and  8. 

master's  DEGREE. 

The  number  of  majors  and  minors  required, — ^Table  9  shows  the  practices  as 
to  the  number  of  major  and  minor  subjects  required  for  the  master's  degree 
in  the  institutions  represented  by  those  who  answered  the  questionnaire. 
There  is  seen  to  be  a  wide  variety  of  practice  in  this  regard. 

*  One  of  these  reports  "  24  and  thesis  or  Its  equlralent.'* 

*  One  of  these  reports  "  28  ahd  thesis  or  its  equivalent.'' 
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Table  7. — Lines  of  ffraduate  specialization  ioUhin  the  field  of  educatiom. 


Line  of  spedalizatioiL 


Number 
ofinsU- 
tutkms. 


AdministTation 

EdnfaUkmal  psychology. 

HbtoffT  of  education 

SeooiKury  education 

Kkmentary  education. . . 

Vocational  education 

"Education"! 

8u|M  vision 

Tests  and  measurements 
Experimental  education. 

Theory 

Philosophy  of  education 
BducatlomU  sociology . . . 

Rnial  education 

Religious  education 

Principles  of  education.  ^ 

Methods 

Normal  school  educaticm 

His^ier  education 

Prunary  education 

Kindergarten  education. 

Play  and  recreation 

Practical  arts  education. 
Otheo 


>  It  is  not  unlikely  that  those  who  gave  this  answer  misunderstood  the  question. 

Table  8. — Number  of  different  lines  of  graduate  specialization  toithin  the  field  of 

education. 
Number  of  lines  Number  of 

of  speciallxation.  institutions. 

1 8 

2 4 

3 7 

4 ^ 4 

5 6 

6 1 

8 5 

11 1 

No  answer 7 

Total  number  of  institutions- 1 42 

Table  9. — Number  of  major  and  minor  subjects  required  for  the  master*s  degree. 


Number  of  sudors  and  minors. 


Number 
ofinsti- 
tutions. 


OnenudoronlT 

One  nu^  or  and  oie  minor 

One  ma  or  and  one  or  two  minors 

One  major  and  two  minors 

One  or  two  sudors  and  two  minors 

"Varies" 

Work  not  arranged  by  im^ors  and  minors.. 
No  answer  or  answer  not  usable 


12 


3 
12 


Total  number  of  institutions. . 


42 


When  we  come  to  stndy  the  amounts  of  credit  required  in  these  majors  and 
minors  we  find  an  even  greater  variety  of  practice.  For  29  institutions  making 
responses  with  any  degree  of  definiteness  there  are  25  different  practices. 
There  is  thus  little  or  no  standardization  of  practice  in  this  regard.  As  ftir 
as  possible,  a  comparative  study  was  made  of  the  amounts  of  credit  required 
in  the  major  when  no  minor  is  required  and  when  minors  are  required.  No 
marked  difference  was  found,  except  that  a  few  of  the  institutions  requiring  a 
major  only  require  a  considerably  larger  amount  of  credit  in  that  major.    In 
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cases  where  no  minor  is  required,  the  majors  range  from  10  to  86  hours,  with 
very  few  above  20.  Where  minors  are  r^uired,  the  majors  range  from  10  to 
21  hours.  The  number  of  institutions  whose  responses  could  be  used  for  the 
comparison  was  too  small  to  give  findings  of  much  significance. 

DepartmenU  from  tohioh  majora  and  minora  are  accepted, — The  following 
are  the  more  common  departments  in  education  from  which  majors  are  ac- 
cepted :  Administration,  educational  psychology,  history  of  education,  secondary 
education,  elementary  education,  and  rural  education.  Other  departments  are 
reported  by  one  or  two  institutions  each. 

The  situation  as  to  departments  in  wliich  minors  are  accepted  differs  in  no 
essential  respect  from  what  has  been  reported  for  majors. 

SpecialixcUion  ioithin  the  field  of  education. — ^Almost  three-fourths  of  those 
who  report,  i.  e.,  80  of  the  total  of  42,  signify  that  flpecialization  within  the  field 
of  education,  e.  g.,  in  educational  psychology,  administration,  etc.,  is  encour- 
aged; 4  report  that  it  is  not,  while  8  say  that  it  is  "  permitted  "  or  *'  not  dis- 
couraged." 

There  is  not  as  marked  a  tendency  to  require  specialization  within  the  field 
of  education,  as  only  15  indicate  unequivocally  that  this  practice  is  followed* 
while  19  indicate  that  it  is  not 

dootor's  degree. 

Number  of  majors  wnd  minora, — ^The  outstanding  practice  is  to  require  a 
major  and  two  minors  for  the  doctor's  degree,  as  10  of  the  25  institutions  giv- 
ing this  degree  make  this  the  requirement.  Other  practices  followed  in  three 
of  four  institutions  each  are:  One  major  and  one  minor;  one  major  and  one 
or  two  minors;  one  major  only. 

Departm,enta  from  tohich  majora  and  minora  are  accepted, — In  those  institu- 
tions in  which  education  is  organized  by  departments,  the  following  departments 
are  named  as  those  in  which  majors  are  more  commonly  accepted:  Educa- 
tional psychology,  administration,  secondary  education,  elementary  education, 
rural  education,  and  history  of  education.  The  following  are  among  the  de- 
partments which  come  in  for  occasional  mention:  Philosophy  of  education, 
health  education,  primary  education,  Idndergarten  education,  educational  so- 
ciology, vocational  education,  religious  education,  etc.  The  facts  as  to  depart- 
ments from  which  minors  are  accepted  are  nowise  different  from  those  Just 
presented  for  majors. 

Reatrictiona  aa  to  diatribution  of  majora  and  minora, — Of  the  group  of  25 
institutions,  7  granting  the  doctor's  degree  in  education  state  that  there  are  no 
restrictions  as  to  the  distribution  of  majors  and  minors.  Typical  statements  of 
those  who  place  restrictions  are:  "Must  take  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  work 
in  philosophy,  psychology,  and  social  lines " ;  *'  major  and  one  minor  must  be 
in  related  fields  '* ;  "  the  distribution  of  the  minors  is  at  the  discretion  of  the 
education  faculty";  "one  minor  must  be  outside  the  main  field,  one  may  be 
inside."  Most  of  the  restrictions  are  in  the  direction  of  making  for  the  unity 
of  the  fields  covered  by  the  student  during  his  graduate  training. 

Specialization  within  the  field  of  education, — Of  the  group  of  25  institutions, 
17  granting  the  doctor's  degree  in  education  report  that  specialization  within 
the  field  of  education  is  encouraged.  Two  additional  institutions  say  that 
specialization  is  restricted  to  the  research  of  the  student.  Two  reply  that 
specialization  is  not  encouraged.  Eleven  of  the  reports  indicate  that  specializa- 
tion is  required;  six,  that  it  is  not  required,  the  remainder  making  no  answer. 

As  a  whole,  specialization  is  more  frequently  fftvored  both  by  practice 
opinion  for  the  doctor's  degree  than  for  the  master's. 


r" 
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AMOUNT  OF  WORK  THAT  MAY  RB  GARROD. 

The  mawimwn  amount  of  credit  that  may  he  earned  in  any  one  aemester  w 
quarter. — ^The  maximum  amount  of  credit  in  number  of  credit  hours  which  may 
be  earned  in  anj  quarter  or  semester  by  graduate  students  ranges  from  12 
to  20.  The  more  common  practices  followed  by  9  and  8  Institutions,  respec- 
tively, are  12  and  18  hours.  Occasionally  an  institution  allows  a  student  to 
carry  as  much  as  19  or  20  hours,  but  it  is  more  common  to  find  the  practice 
less  than  18  hours.  The  value  of  these  figures  in  the  determination  of  the 
trend  of  practice  is  to  some  extent  discounted  by  the  fkct  that  some  institu- 
tions make  the  thesis  a  requirement  ov^  and  above  the  maximum  of  course 
work,  the  number  of  these  cases  not  being  exactly  determinable  from  the 
answers  given.  In  most  instances,  however,  the  work  on  the  thesfs  is  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  number  of  hours  the  student  is  permitted  to  carry. 

Unfortunate,  also,  the  question  of  the  amount  of  work  that  may  be  car- 
ried by  students  during  summer  sessions  was  not  raised.  This  question  de- 
serves some  consideration  in  any  attempt  to  standardize  graduate  work.  As 
those  acquainted  with  practices  in  sunmier  schools  are  aware,  the  amount  of 
work  that  may  be  carried  by  students  in  attendance  upon  them  often  exceeds 
that  which  may  be  carried  during  the  sessions  of  the  regular  academic  year. 

V.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  COURSES  IN  EDUCATION. 

NUMRERS  OP  COURSES  OP  THE  DIFPERENT  GRADES. 

Number  of  strictly  graduate  courses. — ^The  numbers  of  strictly  graduate 
courses  reported  by  these  schools  and  departments  of  education  are  shown  in 
Table  10.  For  those  making  usable  responses,  these  numbers  may  be  se^  to 
range  from  none — the  most  common  pra^rtice — ^to  20,  with  a  scattered  distribu- 
tion of  responses  between  these  extremes.  When  these  numbers  are  tabulated 
for  the  25  schools  granting  the  doctor's  degree,  the  range  may  be  seen  to  be 
Just  as  wide,  but  with  fewer  distributed  to  the  siaiall^  numbers.  Those  schools 
having  the  smaller  numbers  are  appropriately  those  which  limit  themselvee  to 
granting  the  master's  degree.  However,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  schools  undertaking  to  grant  the  doctor's  degree  which  have  a  meager 
offering  of  strictly  graduate  courses. 

Table  10.— Number  of  strictly  graduate  courses  offered. 


NumlMr  of  oounei. 

NnmlMr 

ofinstitii- 

tiODI 

(orth0 
total 
oftf). 

NmnlMr 
ofinstitii- 

tioot 
gnntiiig 
mist«'t 

"ssr 

Number 

ofiDstita- 

tioos 

dootov^ 
didMi. 

9 

7 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 

14 

16  

30      .                

No ftmw^r or ADHwf r not  iisablf ^r. ....... 

2 

TotAl  n^tiphflr  nf  ttMtitiil innii. . ,..,.,.,.,...» ^--, ,»..,. 

43 

17 

u 
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The  number  of  courses  open  to  both  graduates  and  undergrailuates  is  shown 
in  Table  11.  For  purposes  of  comparison  of  the  institutions  granting  both  de- 
grees and  those  granting  only  the  master's  degree,  the  numbers  of  courses  hays 
been  sesMirately  tabulated. 

It  was  found  that  in  8  schools  no  courses  are  open  to  undergraduates  only. 
The  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  is  that  there  is  no  undergraduate  course  In 
these  institutions  to  which  graduate  students  are  not  admitted  for  credit 

The  numbers  of  both  (1)  strictly  graduate  and  (2)  graduate  and  under- 
graduate courses  is  presented  in  Table  12,  with  the  same  eflbrt  at  distinction 
between  the  institutions  granting  both  the  degrees  and  those  granting  the 
master's  degree  only. 

The  dUtinctUms  between  strictly  graduate  ofnd  strictly  undergraduate 
courses, — ^As  8  institutions  of  the  entire  group  of  42  report  that  they  have  no 
strictly  graduate  courses,  these  made  no  response  to  the  question  C(mceming 
such  distinctions.  Three  additional  institutions  report  that  no  distinctions  are 
made  between  these  two  grades  of  courses,  while  Ave  more  fail  to  answer  or 
make  answers  not  pertinent  The  trend  of  distinction  in  the  24  institutions  whose 
representatives  specify  one  or  more  distinctions  may  be  characterized  by 
quotation :  " More  research  in  graduate  courses *' ;  " more  seminar  work " ;  "a 
more  critical  type  of  work  " ;  *'  more  largely  independent  work  and  Individual 
instruction";  "more  outside  reading'*;  "the  difficulty  and  scope  of  material 
and  degree  of  advancement " ;  etc.  The  more  common  distinctionB  are  the  first 
two  named. 

Table  11,— Number  of  courses  offered  which  are  open  to  both  graduates  and 

undergraduates. 


Number  of  oonnes. 

Number  of 
oSyT 

Nnmberof 

Inititatlona 

granttof 

both* 

mast**! 

•nd 
doctor*! 
degreet. 

0 

1 
2 

1 

8 

• 

4 

5 , ; 

2 

6 

2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

8 

1 

9          

10 

1 

li          

1 

13 

1 

1 

14        

t 

15          

1 
1 
1 

I 

1 

17 

J 

19 

20 

32                                                                                     

*'****•**  *•; 

35 



1 

40 

1 

40 

1 

85 

1 

03 



J 

Noimjp^*'  or  •nuwer  not  iisable ^ 

2 

« 

TotAlnnmbvofinfltitutioiiB 

17 

21 
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Tabij:  12. — Total  number  of  atrictly  graduate  oourMs  a/nd  oauraea  open  to  both 
graduates  and  undergraduates  (i.  e.,  the  total  offering  to  graduate  students). 


Number  of  counte. 

Nmnborof 

Institutioiif 

(Tftnting 

mastor's 

<3^ 

Number  of 

iBimattoiia 

grantinf 

mastor's 

and 
doctor's 
dofraat. 

8 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 

4 

0 

• 

10 

ii:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::::::::::. 

12 

M 

15 

2 

1 

18 

19 

20 .' 

28 

1 

82 

40 

40      

55 

60 

Mo  AnRWAr  or  ftliswor  DOt  tlSftblo. ..x 

4 

Totalnambor  offnirtitntion^T 

17 

21 

Distineiions  in  courses  open  to  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  students, — 
Tbe  distinctions  in  requirements  between  tlie  two  groups  of  students  in  courses 
which  are  open  to  both  graduates  and  undergraduates  are,  in  the  order  of 
frequency  of  mention,  as  follows:  Additional  work  required  of  graduates  (9 
institutions) ;  more  research  (7) ;  more  reports  (6) ;  higher  quality  expected 
(6)  ;  greater  amount  of  written  work  (5) ;  wider  reading  (4).  The  reports 
from  some  institutions  give  as  many  as  two  or  three  of  these  distinctions.  The 
answers  from  11  institutions  indicate  that  no  distinctions  are  made  in  these 
courses  between  graduate  and  undergraduate  students. 

Ths  proportion  of  courses  open  to  both  graduates  and  undergraduates  thai 
may  be  taken  by  candidates  for  the  master's  degree. — Practically  half  the  re- 
ports from  the  institutions  indicate  that  no  restrictions  are  placed  upon  th« 
proportion  of  courses  open  to  both  graduates  and  undergraduates  which  a  can- 
didate may  offer  for  the  master's  degree.  If  to  these  are  added  the  8  institu- 
tions giving  no  strictly  graduate  courses  in  education,  we  have  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  group  of  42  institutions  not  insisting  upon  any  strictly 
graduate  courses.  Ten  institutions  have  such  restrictions.  Five  of  t3iese  r^;>ort 
that  one-half  of  the  student's  work  must  be  in  strictly  graduate  courses;  two, 
all  of  the  work ;  and  three  others  specify  certain  strictly  graduate  courses  in  tli« 
requirement  for  the  degree. 

The  proportion  of  courses  open  to  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  studenU 
which  may  be  taken  by  the  candidate  for  the  doctor's  decree, — Of  the  25  institu- 
tions granting  the  doctor's  degree,  12  report  no  such  restriction  as  Is  referred  to 
here.  Only  4  of  these  institutions  insist  upon  a  definite  amount,  1  of  them 
asking  for  one-third,  1  for  one-half,  and  2  for  all  work  in  strictly  graduate 
courses. 

Size  of  classe4i  to  which  graduate  students  are  admitted, — ^A  xelatlyely  small 
proportion  of  the  institutions  place  limits  on  the  size  of  classes  to  which  graduate 
students  are  admitted.  Thirty-four  institutions  have  no  such  restrictions.  Five 
in  which  there  are  such  restrictions  report  maximum  graduate  classes  of  8-10, 
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8-20,  16,  25,  30.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  a  large  proportion  having 
no  such  restrictions  point  out  that  in  their  instltutioBS  there  is  no  need  for  a 
limit,  since  the  number  of  graduate  students  is  small  in  anj  event. 

Nor  is  there  a  notable  tendency  to  place  limits  on  the  size  of  such  classes  in 
summer  sessions.  Here  opinion  is  more  definitely  formed,  inasmuch  as  a  larger 
proportion  than  follow  such  a  practice  recommend  a  limit  for  classes  in  educa- 
tion for  summer  sessions.  Among  the  voluntary  statements  touching  this  recom- 
mendation are  the  following :  "  Especially  necessary  in  sununer,"  "  a  great  abuse 
here  in  some  famous  summer  schools." 

VI.  THESIS. 


The  iheMs  as  a  requirement. — Almost  all  schools  report  the  thesis  as  a  re- 
quirement for  the  master's  degree.  Three  institutlona  respond  as  follows: 
"Altcimative  with  the  seminary  " ;  "  ivovided,  but  may  be  substituted  tor  " ;  and 
**  may  be  excused."  In  only  8  additional  schools  is  there  no  requirement  of  a 
thesis. 

Amount  of  credit  for  the  m<ister*s  thesis, — ^Th^re  is  a  great  variety  of  prac- 
tice in  this  ccmnection.  Five  institutions  which  require  a  thesis  allow  no 
credit  for  it,  insisting  that  it  is  a  task  imposed  **  over  and  above  courses."  From 
this  practice  the  amount  ranges  up  to  20  semester  hours,  with  no  outstanding 
modal  practice.  More  commonly  than  otherwise  the  credit  is  stated  In  terms  of 
lower  and  upper  limits,  as  2-4,  4r-8,  4-12.  The  median  amount  is  a  bit  under 
five  hours. 

Publication  of  the  master's  thesis. — Only  one  Institution  insists  upon  the 
publication  of  the  master's  thesis.  The  remaining  88  answering  the  question 
report  that  publication  is  not  required. 

The  time  of  oom^pletUm  of  the  master's  thesis. — In  every  case  but  one  the 
time  for  the  completion  of  the  thesis  is  indicated  as  before  the  examination. 

doctor's  THESIS. 

TJie  thesis  as  a  requirement, — It  is  a  universal  practice  of  those  institutions 
granting  the  doctor's  degree  to  require  a  thesis. 

The  amount  of  credit  for  the  thesis. — ^From  what  has  been  said  above  con- 
cerning the  tendency  of  institutions  not  to  state  requirements  for  the  doctor's 
degree  in  terms  of  credit  hours,  we  should  be  led  to  anticipate  that  not  many 
institutions  specify  the  amount  of  credit  which  is  allowed  for  the  doctor's 
thesis.  The  answers  bear  out  this  expectation.  Seven  of  those  who  report 
state  that  no  credit  is  allowed,  some  of  them  indicating  that  it  is  required 
**  over  and  above  courses."  Five  institutions  indicate  that  a  year  (8),  two  years 
(1).  or  one-half  of  all  the  time  (1)  is  assigned  to  the  work  on  the  thesis. 

PuhUoation. — ^Almost  all  the  institutions  insist  up<«i  the  publication  of  the 
doctor's  thesis,  only  three  stating  that  publication  is  not  required.  One  indi- 
cates that  publication  is  **  urged."    The  publication  is  usually  in  fulL 

VII.  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENT.  ; 


The  foreign  language  ragfiMramafil.— Of  the  42  institutions,  se  state  that  no 
foreign  languages  are  required  for  the  master's  degree.  Of  the  5  institutions 
which  report  a  requirement,  8  insist  upon  French  and  German  and  2  upon 
French  or  GermaB. 
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In  the  few  Instances  where  the  for^gn  languages  are  required  for  the  master^a 
degree  the  ability  which  the  student  must  show  is  a  "reading  knowledge** 
sufficient  for  research. 

DOOTQR^S  DSQKEB. 

Only  2  institutions  granting  the  doctor's  degree  in  education  specify  no 
requirem^its  in  foreign  languages.  One  requires  "two  foreign  languages"; 
8,  ''  two  modem  foreign  languages  *' ;  17,  "  French  and  German  " ;  and  1,  "  8U<^ 
as  are  necessary  for  research." 

Where  opinion  deviates  from  practice  in  the  matter  of  the  requirements  of 
foreign  language  is  in  the  recommendation  of  several  persons  answering  that 
such  languages  should  be  required  as  are  needed  for  research.  The  emphasis 
seems  with  these  to  be  more  upon  a  requirement  where  a  functional  relationship 
of  the  foreign  languages  to  the  pursuit  of  graduate  study  is  demonstrable, 
rather  than  merely  upon  the  relationship  of  tradition  usually  obtaining. 

In  almost  every  case  the  ability  is  a  "  reading  knowledge,"  sometimes  qimllfled 
as  "  iluent,"  "  ready,"  etc. 

By  io?i&m  tested. — ^In  16  cases  where  answer  is  made,  the  "appropriate" 
department*  e.  g^  French  or  German,  applies  the  test  of  ability.  But  in  6 
instances  the  test  is  applied  by  some  one  in  the  department  of  education. 

WThen  th€  c&ndidate  must  show  the  ij^HUty, — In  19  cases  of  schools  granting 
the  doctor's  degree,  the  ability  in  the  foreign  languages  must  be  shown  a  year 
or  approximately  a  year  before  coming  up  for  the  degree  or  coming  up  for  the 
final  examination. 

Vni.  EXAMINATIONS. 
master's  desree. 

Final  examination, — ^Almost  three-fourths  of  the  institutions  granting  the 
master's  degree  insist  upon  a  final  examination.  The  remainder  hold  no  such 
final  examination. 

Character  of  the  examination. — Of  these  institutions  in  which  a  final  exami- 
nation fbr  the  master's  degree  is  required,  16  make  it  oral ;  1,  written ;  6,  both 
oral  and  written ;  8,  either ;  2,  either  or  both ;  and  1,  oral  or  both. 

For  the  most  part  these  examinations  concern  themselves  with  both  the 
courses  and  the  thesis.  In  a  few  instances  the  examination  is  solely  upon 
courses. 

Preliminary  examinatUm. — In  only  8  instances  is  the  preliniMary  exaalBa- 
tion  required  f^r  thB  master^s  degree. 

dootok's  dibokeb. 

Final  ewaminatUm.—'All  institutions  granting  the  doctor's  degree  require  a 
final  examination. 

Character  of  the  examination. — ^In  11  institutions,  the  final  examination  is 
oral ;  in  1,  written ;  in  7,  both  oral  and  written ;  in  1«  either ;  in  2,  either  or  both ; 
in  2,  oral  or  both. 

The  examination  in  most  of  these  schools  covers  all  work  in  courses  and  the 
thesis.    In  a  few  instances  the  thesis  is  not  emphasized. 

FreUminary  examimaUon. — Thirteen  institatiens  require  a  preliminary  exami- 
nation for  the  doctor's  deffiee;  10  do  not 

Form  of  the  exami/noHon. — The  practice  varies  widely  as  to  whether  the  ex- 
aminatlQa  is  written,  eral,  both,  etc. 
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When  th€  preliminary  e^anUnatian  ia  given, — More  commonly  the  preliminary 
examination  is  given  a  year  before  the  final  examination  or  the  conferring  of 
the  degree. 

IX.  THE  STAFF. 

NUMBER  AND  TRAININO. 

The  nomber  and  training  of  the  staff  in  the  institutions  from  which  onr 
responses  have  come  are  shown  in  Table  18.  A  study  of  its  colunms  shows 
that  veary  few  of  the  institutions  granting  the  master's  degree  only  have  more 
than  5-0  instructors,  while  a  large  proportion  have  4  or  less.  The  institutions 
granting  the  doctor^s  degree  tend  to  have  a  larger  number  of  instructors. 
However,  there  are  four  institutions  in  this  group  that  have  four  or  leas  than 
four  instructors. 

Table  18. — Number  of  instruotora  in  education. 


Number  of  instnio- 
ton. 

Total  of  thoie  m- 

Qranting  maiter^ 
desraeenly. 

Onntinc  both  mat- 

ter'ianddoctor'f 

degreee. 

Nmnbor 
ofnhoola. 

Percent. 

Number 
ofsohools. 

Percent. 

Number 
of  schools. 

Percent. 

0-4 

U 
10 

1 
1 

31.5 
43.8 
15.2 
2.9 
2.9 

7 
0 

a 

46.7 
40.0 
13.8 

31.  • 
47.4 
3L0 

5.8 
5.8 

6^    

10-14 

23      

01         

TotmL 

85 

100.8 

15 

100.0 

19 

100.9 

DEOBEB6  HSLD  BT  THE  IVSTRVCTOBB. 

The  fftcts  concerning  the  degrees  held  by  those  giving  instruction  to  graduate 
students  in  these  institutions  are  shown  in  Tables  14  and  15.  The  former  of 
these  tables  aims  to  show  the  distribution  of  institutions  by  the  proportion  of 
Instructors  holding  the  doctor's  degree.  A  comparison  of  the  facts  as  to  the 
proportions  of  instructors  with  doctor's  degrees  in  institutions  granting  the 
master's  degrees  only  with  the  proportions  for  those  institutions  granting  the 
doctor's  shows  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  latter  have  such  training. 

Table  16  sets  forth  the  situation  for  proportions  of  instructors  with  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  graduate  degrees. 

Tablb  14. — Percentages  of  imtruoiors  ioith  dootor'e  degreee. 


Per  cent  of  instruc- 
tors with  doctor's 
defiMB. 

AUinstttntions 
supplying  data. 

Institutions  grant- 
ing master's  de- 
gree only. 

Instttuttons  grant- 
ing both   maa- 
ter's   and    doo- 
tor's  degrees. 

Number 
ofinsti- 
tutions. 

Percent. 

Number 
of  insti- 
tutions. 

Percent 

Number 
•finstl. 
tutions. 

Percent 

aa-19.9. 

1 
7 
10 
11 

4 
1 

3.9 
20.6 
29.4 
82.8 
11.8 

2.9 

1 
5 
7 

aO.O-30.9. 

86.7 
50.0 

8 

8 
0 
8 

1 

5.0 

40.0-59.9   

000-799     

800-999       

1 

7.1 

100.0 

TotaL 

84 

99.9 

U 

99.9 

20 

100.9 
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Table  16. — Percentages  of  instructors  with  master*s  or  doctor's  degrees. 


Per  OAt  of  iDstruo- 
tan  wHh  master's 
or  doctor's  degrees. 

AH  InstitatlODs 
tapplylDc  data. 

InstitutiODs  crant- 
lof  masters  de- 
gree onlj. 

Institutions  graai> 
'   Ing  both  mas- 
ters and  doctor's 
degrees. 

Number 

OCiDSti- 

tntioos. 

Peroent 

Ill 

Paroe^ 

Nmnber 
oClnsti. 
tatioos. 

Pwoent. 

aO.0-89.0 

a 
1 

e 

IS 
13 

ft.0 

3.0 

17.0 

88.3 

3 

14.8 

40.0-W.9 

1 
4 
0 
0 

ft.0 
30.0 
45.0 
80.0 

60.0-79.0 

3 
4 
6 

14.3 
38.0 
43.8 

80.0^.0 

ioo.t 

Total 

M 

00.0 

14 

100.0 

20 

100.0 

THX  ^BAOHIKO  SOHZDULiB. 

An  item  of  practice  in  depftrtments  of  education  that  has  considerable  bear- 
ing upon  the  feasibility  of  caring  for  graduate  work  in  any  effectire  manner  Is 
the  size  of  the  teaching  load  of  instructors  who  give  the  graduate  training. 
Table  16  presents  the  maximum  and  the  usual  weekly  teaching  schedules  in  the 
institutions  from  which  the  replies  hare  come,  as  well  as  the  maximum  teaching 
schedule  regarded  as  appropriate  for  such  instructors  by  those  who  responded 
to  the  questionnaire.  In  a  large  proportion  of  schools — 68.5  per  cent  to  be 
exact — ^the  maximum  teaching  schedule  of  those  who  give  graduate  instruction 
Is  in  excess  of  12  hours,  in  a  few  instances  running  as  high  as  18  hours.  The 
**  usual  '*  schedule  tends  to  be  smaller,  but  in  almost  a  fifth  of  all  the  schools 
reporting  it  exceeds  12  hours.  Opinion  in  only  a  single  instance  fftrors  a  maxi- 
mum load  of  more  than  12  hours. 

Tabtjc  16. — The  weekly  teaching  schedules  of  those  giving  graduate  instruction. 


Number  of  hours. 

Maximum. 

UsnaL 

Apprcq>rlate  Biazl- 
mum.i 

Number 
ofinstl- 

tUtlODS. 

Perosnt. 

Number 
ofinstl- 

tUtlODS. 

P«rc«at. 

Number 
oflnirti- 
tuUotts. 

Pwont. 

7-8 

10 
8 
7 
3 

4 

83.8 
30.8 
33.0 
0w5 
13.0 

8 
5 
7 

li 

f-10 

31.4 
3&0 
14.8 
83.1 
7.1 

n-ia 

1»-14 

15-10 

1 

ii" 

ltSv^^^^^^^ 

Total 

'"  *     *. 

38 

OHO 

81 

100.1 

31 

vn.t 

I  MeiUy  al  tli«eT«a  mimbifi,  8, 10,  and  13. 
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EDUCATIONAL  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  BELGIUM. 

By  Waxteb  a.  Montgomery. 


CoNTBNTS. — Economic  recovery  and  educational  connections — Historical  sketch  of  Belgian 
education — Education  during  the  German  occupation — Educational  reconstruction — 
University  reconstruction — The  University  of  Brussels. 


ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  AND  EDUCATIONAL  CONNECTIONS. 

Belgium's  progress  in  rehabilitation  has  been  most  marked  of  all 
the  countries  devastated  by  the  World  War.  In  resumption  of 
operation  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  of  coal  mining,  of  railroad 
rebuilding,  of  the  sugar  factories,  of  cotton  spinning,  of  rebuilding 
residences  and  communal  buildings,  the  Government,  private  initi- 
ative, capital,  and  labor  of  all  grades  have  cooperated  in  a  way  de- 
serving to  be  a  model  to  the  ojther  governments  of  the  world. 

M.  Delacroix,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  presenting  the  budget 
to  the  Parliament,  well  summarized  the  task  lying  immediately 
before  the  country  in  words  which  have  educational  as  well  as 
economic  import : 

Our  financial  situation  will  Improve  by  degrees.  This  year  we  shall  have  a 
budget  which  wiU  approximately  balance.  The  next  year,  when  we  are  in  a 
position  to  estimate  the  possible  amount  of  indemnity  we  are  to  receive,  we 
shall  take  steps  to  reduce  the  national  debt.  Taxation  will  have  to  be  well 
d'stfibuted  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  unfair  burdens.  Justice  is  neces- 
sary, certainly,  but  it  is  imperative  to  meet  our  financial  requirements.  Every- 
body is  spending  too  much.  That  must  stop.  AU  ranks  of  society  must 
economize.  The  laborer  is  ready  tb  work,  if  only  he  can  be  assured  that  his 
efforts  have  other  results  than  the  mere  enrichment  of  his  employers. 

The  interest  of  the  country  lies  in  increased  production.  It  is  a  very  real 
necessity.  War  has  impeded  civilization.  We  have  to  make  up  lost  time. 
Economy  is  necessary.  Always  economy.  Our  opportunity  is  at  hand.  The 
past  lays  upon  us  responsibility,  and  we  have  no  right  to  compromise  the 
future  of  our  country. 

Economic  and  material  rehabilitation  have  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  the  intellectual  and  the  educational.  According  to  the  reports 
of  the  Anglo- Belgian  Union,  Belgian  cooperation,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  noted  author,  Emile  Cammaerts,  has  organized  popular 
lectures  throughout  Belgium  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  knowledge 
of  modem  countries.  All  are  ilhistrated,  and  treat  of  subjects  of 
vital  bearing  on  the  future  well-being  of  Belgium. 
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The  economic  revival  is  accompanied  by  an  extraordinarily  active 
intellectual  revival.  All  universities  and  schools  are  crowded  far 
beyond  their  capacity,  and  the  minister  of  science  and  art,  M.  Jules 
Destree,  is  even  contemplating  restoring  entrance  examinations  to 
universities  in  order  to  eliminate  those  who  are  less  fitted  for  higher 
studies.  Not  less  than  five  or  six  literary  reviews  have  been  lately 
founded  in  Belgium,  and  a  generation  of  new  writers,  including  some 
remarkable  younger  poets,  is  coming  to  the  fore.^ 

One  of  the  signs  of  educational  awakening  in  Belgium  was  re- 
sumption of  the  publication  of  the  journal  of  primary  education, 
entitled  L'Ecole  Nationale.  Suspending  publication  with  the  in- 
vasion in  August,  1914,  it  is  now  revived  under  the  slightly  different 
but  more  comprehensive  title  L'fiducation  Nationale.  Its  first  num- . 
bers,  November  1  and  15,  1919,  outline  a  statesmanlike  program  for 
the  reconstruction  and  revivification  of  Belgian  education.  It  does 
not  regard  the  task  as  a  piecemeal  one,  or  segregate  the  several  de- 
partments of  education.  It  rather  coordinates  and  makes  each  live 
by  organic  contact  with  the  other.  Belgian  education  is  treated 
under  14  aspects  by  the  most  noted  educational  thinkers  of  that 
stricken  country.  Each  sees  in  education  the  first  and  most  powerful 
agency  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  country. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  BELGIAN  EDUCATION. 

In  order  the  better  to  understand  what  Belgium  has  in  the  way 
of  educational  foundations  on  which  to  build,  it  may  be  well  to  sum- 
marize the  chief  events  and  currents  of  Belgian  education  before  the 
World  War.  The  organic  educational  law  of  1842,  which  marks  for 
Belgium  the  beginning  of  a  modern  educational  system,  was  re- 
pealed by  the  law  of  1879,  carried  by  the  Liberal  Party.  Aftfer  a 
trial  of  five  years,  it  was  supplanted  by  the  law  of  1884,  carried  by 
the  Catholic  Party,  and  constituting  in  essence  a  return  to  the  law 
of  1842.  In  1914,  just  before  the  war,  a  new  school  law,  with  com; 
pulsory  attendance  from  6  to  14  years  as  its  most  prominent  feature, 
was  passed  by  Parliament,  but  did  not,  of  course,  go  into  operation.* 

EDUCATION  DURING  THE  GERMAN  OCCUPATION. 

The  International  Bureau  of  Teachers'  Associations,  to  which  the 
German  Teachers'  Association  also  belonged,  had  its  headquarters  in 
Belgium.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  bureau  was  transferred  to 
Holland.  According  to  Neue  Bahnen,  January-February,  1915,  page 
215,  the  International  Union  made  special  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  Belgian  teachers.    They  endeavored  to  secure  the  return 

'  Abr!clj?<^  from  "  The  ProRent  Situation  In  Belgium,"  The  New  Europe,  May  6,  1920. 
»  Facte  taken  from  La   Reforme  de  TEhiselgfnement,  by  M.   L4on   De  Paeuw,   Brussels, 
1919. 
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of  the  Belgian  teachers  to  their  schools,  in  which  they  were  seconded 
by  the  German  military  authorities,  who  promised  that  the  teachers 
who  should  open  their  schools  again  would  be  permitted  to  go  on 
with  their  work  undisturbed.  Their  presence,  it  was  hoped,  would 
help  to  restore  order  and  nominal  activities  in  ^he  occupied  terri- 
tory. 

Among  the  population  there  was  a  strong  desire  to  have  the  schools 
resume  their  work  even  in  places  that  had  suffered  much  during  the 
invasion.  In  Brussels  the  Germans  claim  that  instruction  had  suf- 
fered virtually  no  interruption.  Schools  were  opened  in  Luttich  on 
October  1,  1914,  in  Antwerp  November  9,  in  Louvain  December  1. 
The  German  Advanced  Modern  School  in  Brussels  was  also  to  re- 
sume its  wdrk  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

In  the  Neue  Bahnen  for  August,  1915,  a  correspondent,  Walther 
Kluge,  writes  of  the  Belgian  schools  (none  were  in  session  where  he 
was) : 

The  school  buildings  had  been  commandeered;  furniture  removed  or  piled 
haphazard  in  the  rooms.  Bibical  pictures,  very  indifferent  as  works  of  art, 
hung  on  the  walls. 

According  to  a  statement  of  a  Belgian  teacher,  a  compulsory  law  was  to 
have  gone  Into  effect  in  1914.  The  teacher  did  not  like  the  State  school — a  class 
of  schools  conducted  parallel  with  those  conducted  by  the  clergy.  The  teachers 
did  not  concern  themselves  with  politics — they  were  neutral. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  were  apportioned  on  a  pro-rata  basis  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  district,  creating  four  salary  classes.  Every  two  years  an  in- 
crement of  100  francs  was  added  to  the  basic  salary,  rising  to  a  m&ximum  In 
each  of  the  four  classes  of  2,600,  2,750,  3,100,  and  3,400  francs,  respectively. 

From  the  training  colleges  a  teacher  might  procure  a  diploma  for  each  of 
several  branches.  The  more  diplomas  he  had,  the  better  his  pension  status. 
Assuming  that  a  teacher  must  be  retired  on  a  pension  with  25  years  of  service, 
and  has  had  a  salary  of  3,000  francs,  the  numl)er  of  his  diplomas  was  added  to 
his  years  of  service,  and  the  sum  multipUed  by  his  salary,  and  the  product 
divided  by  50.     (Example:  25 -\-2X 8,000-^50=1,620  francs.) 

Anything  like  a  uniform  standard  of  education  was  impossible  In  view  of 
the  many  classes  of  schools — State  schools,  schools  accredited  by  the  State, 
schools  conducted  by  the  clergy,  and  stiU  others.  To  this  feature  of  Belgian 
education  must  be  ascribed  the  lack  of  laws  for  compulsory  attendance. 

The  schools  and  the  teachers  look  to  France  for  their  models  in  educational 
administration.  Though  the  Flemish  people  are  of  Gewnanic  origin,  their 
education  certainly  is  not 

An  inquiry  made  of  34  persons,  between  the  ages  of  14  and  62,  showed  that 
some  had  attended  school  only  1  year;  others  ranged  from  1  to  13  years  of 
attendance.    Some  could  not  write  their  names. 

EDUCATIONAL  RECONSTRUCTION. 

Complete  reorganization  of  the  entire  Belgian  system  of  primary 
and  agricultural  instruction,  with  close  adaptation  to  the  needs  of 
the  reconstruction  and  war  period,  are  the  aims  of  the  governmental 
and  educational  authorities,  according  to  the  first  information  fur- 
nished since  the  war  by  the  department  of  sciences  and  arts.    It  is 
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anticipated  that  the  program  and  schedule  of  studies  of  the  primary 
and  normal  schools  will  be'  the  first  points  6f  attack. 

The  new  organic  law  of  primary  instruction  expressly  provides  for 
the  installation  of  State  instruction  along  practical  lines  for  pupils 
of  12  to  14  years.*  These  schools  are  to  be  modeled  after  the  con- 
tinuation schools  projected  by  the  English  education  act  of  1918. 

The  devastated  schools  of  Flanders  are  in  actual  process  of  re- 
construction. The  Province  of  East  Flanders  has  voted  a  pre- 
liminary loan  of  10,000,000  francs  to  aid  the  individual  communes 
in  the  establishment  of  700  to  800  classes  in  the  public  schools,  in 
addition  to  those  existing  before  the  war.  This  does  not  include 
those  destroyed  by  the  German  occupation. 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  primary  nehools  in  Belgium  in  June,  1920.^ 


Schools 

Classes 

Boys 

Olrls 

Teachers  (men) 

Teachers  (women) . 


Public 
schocds. 


4,827 
13,575 
326.608 
187,300 
8,086 
7,512 


Free 
(denomi- 
national). 


3,132 
11,212 
156,075 
280,759 
3,048 
8,004 


I  Figures  taken  from  the  organ  of  the  Belgian  Teachers'  Association. 

The  school  law  passed  October  13,  1919,  modifies  the  organic  law 
of  primary  education  in  quite  a  number  of  its  articles,  chiefly  in  those 
that  fixed  the  salaries  of  teachers.  Following  are  the  main  lines  of 
the  changes: 

Akticle  I.  The  communal  council  fixes  the  salary  of  communal  teachers 
on  the  f oUowing  bases : 

1.  A  minimum  salary  of  3,000  francs  for  men  teachers  and  of  2,600  francs  for 

women. 

2.  An  allowance  for  residence  fixed  as  follows  for  several  classes: 
In  communes  of  5,000  inhabitants  and  less,  200  francs. 

In  communes  of  5,001  to  40,000  inhabitants,  300  francs. 
In  communes  of  40,001  to  100,000  Inhabitants.  400  francs. 
In  communes  of  more  than  100.000  inhabitants,  500  francs. 
This  allowance  shall  be  doubled — 

(a)  For  married  men  teachers  and  for  widows  and  widowers  with  one  or 

more  children. 

(b)  For  heads  of  schools. 

Article  II.  The  teacher  is  entitled  to  10  annual  increases  of  100  francs, 
followed  by  10  biennial  increases  of  150  francs,  up  to  the  sum  necessary  to 
increase  the  minimum  allowed  by  law  up  to  2,500  francs. 

For  women  teachers  the  scale  of  increases  is  fixed,  respectively,  at  80  francs 
and  120  francs  up  to  2,000  francs,  the  minimum  allowed  by  law. 

Abticle  V.  An  allowance  for  administration,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  100 
francs  a  class,  is  granted  to  school  heads  officially,  to  the  teachers  in  charge 
of  instruction,  who  also  have  the  oversight  of  five  classes  or  less.  This  allow- 
ance can  not  be  less  than  200  nor  more  than  600  francs. 
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The  Moniteur  Beige  of  March  27,  1920,  published  a  series  of  royal 
decrees  establishing  a  Higher  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  reor- 
ganizing the  existing  conseils  de  perfectionnement  for  higher,  mid- 
dle, norsiSH,  and  primary  education,  and  designating  the  members  of 
the  foiftr^groups. 

By  the  terms  of  these  decrees,  the  Higher  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction, composed  of  16  members  named  for  a  term  of  four  years,  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  establishing  the  coordination  of  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  education  in  which  the  State  is  interested.  It 
meets  at  the  call  of  the  minister  of  sciences  and  fine  arts,  or  at  the 
request  of  at  least  half  its  members.  The  director  general,  the  sec- 
retary of  public  instruction,  sits  with  it,  but  has  only  a  consultative 
voice  in  its  deliberations.  The  council  is  to  give  its  advice  upon 
matters  submitted  to  it  by  the  minister. 

Every  member  may  also  submit  to  the  council  matters  for  con- 
sideration which  seem  useful  to  him,  and  call  for  their  examination 
and  a  vote  thereon  for  governmental  guidance.  The  council  may 
meet  separately  or  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  conseils  de  perfec- 
tionnement. It  may  delegate  one  or  more  of  its  members  to  attend, 
with  consultative  voice  only,  the  deliberations  of  one  of  these 
councils. 

The  higher  council  may  study  every  question  concerning  educa- 
tion, even  if  it  be  not  submitted  to  it  by  the  minister.  It  may,  with 
the  authorization  of  the  minister,  institute  investigations,  consult  spe- 
cialists, and  take  charge  of  temporary  inspections  and  traveling  mis- 
sions, under  the  direction  of  the  minister. 

The  regulations  governing  the  three  conseils  de  perfectionnement 
are  along  the  same  lines.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  council  for 
higher  education,  consisting  of  21  members,  will  have  the  power 
finally,  when  the  question  shall  concern  the  interests  of  the  universi- 
ties exclusively,  to  deliberate  with  its  body  reduced  to  only  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  division. 

The  council  of  middle  education,  consisting  of  10  members,  may 
divide  into  two  sections,  the  first  having  to  do  witK  the  athenees, 
the  other  with  the  middle  schools.  It  is  to  give  its  advice  upon  the 
competitive  examinations,  upon  the  national  expenditures  for  this 
division  of  education,  upon  examinations,  degrees,  certificates,  all  as 
limited  by  legal  dispositions;  it  examines  the  textbooks  used  in  this, 
division  of  education,  and  proposes  instructions  to  be  given  to  in- 
spectors. 

The  council  of  normal  and  primary  education,  composed  of  15 
members,  embraces  two  sections,  the  normal  and  the  primary.  It 
gives  its  advice  upon  all  matters  submitted  to  it  by  the  minirt^, 
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by  one  of  its  members.  The  minister  submits  to  the  council  the 
reports  of  the  provincial  inspectors  on  the  situation  of  primary  edu- 
cation. The  council  examines  the  books  and  teaching  materials  sub- 
mitted to  it  by  the  minister  or  by  its  members. 

To  sum  up,  the  reform  instituted  by  M.  Destree,  the  minister,  con- 
sists first  of  conferring  upon  the  three  councils  existing  before  the 
German  occupation  and  now  reorganized  the  rights  of  initiative 
they  did  not  possess  before  and,  by  the  establishment  of  a  higher 
council  of  public  instruction,  in  coordinating  the  labors  of  the  coun- 
cils in  such  a  way  as  to  fill  in  gaps,  avoid  duplication,  and  establish 
the  necessary  links  between  the  various  divisions  of  education. 

The  opening  session  of  the  four  councils,  meeting  together,  was 
held  March  30,  1920.  The  minister  in  a  moving  appeal  called  upon 
all  the  members  to  labor  together  for  Belgium's  reconstruction,  and 
urged  especial  attention  to  matters  concerning  moral  and  civic  and 
esthetic  education,  the  conditions  of  admission  to  higher  studies,  the 
professional  preparation  of  teachers  of  secondary  education,  and  the 
improvement  of  primary  normal  education. 

The  Federation  of  Christian  Teachers  of  Belgium  met  in  Brussels 
in  August,  1919,  the  first  time  since  1913,  with  a  large  number  of 
members  present.  Complaint  was  voiced  of  the  delay  of  local  coun- 
cils in  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  long  in  arrears,  some  as  far 
back  as  the  opening  of  the  war.  Resolutions  were  passed  urging  the 
passage  of  a  law  incorporating  the  following  principles:  Equality 
before  the  law  of  all  schools,  whether  free  or  official;  graduated 
salaries;  salaries  for  men  and  women  teachers,  paid  by  the  State, 
with  3,600  francs  as  minimum  and  6,000  francs  as  maximum ;  bonuses 
for  teachers  who  had  fought  in  the  war. 

The  official  Belgian  League  of  Education  has  reorganized,  meeting 
(1920)  in  Brussels,  and  following  the  same  general  lines  as  the 
French  league  of  the  same  name,  urging  immediate  legislation  along 
the  following  lines:  Organization  of  the  fourth  grade,  education  of 
abnormals,  assistance  to  poor  scholars,  reform  and  development  of 
normal  education,  publication  of  works  concerning  popular  educa- 
tion, technical  education,  and  popular  agricultural  training  and 
apprenticeship. 

Before  the  invasion  Belgium  manifested  progressive  spirit  in  the 
matter  of  allowing  girls  access  to  higher  studies.  The  same  spirit 
*is  shown  in  the  reestablishment  of  the  Girls'  High  School  at  Brus- 
sels. This  institution,  however,  is  intended  for  girls  who  do  not 
intend  to  prepare  for  university  courses,  or  for  the  professions.  Its 
purpose,  as  announced,  is  to  train  "  women  who  are  to  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  Belgium.'* 
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The  schedule  of  hours  follow  the  same  lines  as  the  athenees  which 
admit  girl's,  but  its  subjects  of  instruction  are  widely  diflFerent :  Psy- 
chology, history  of  French  literature,  history  of  foreign  literature, 
historical  criticism,  history  of  the  ancient  civilizations  and  the 
Orient,  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilizations,  national  history 
and  political  institutions  of  Belgium,  social  and  economic  studies  of 
modem  times.    Latin  and  Greek  courses  are  elective. 

The  city  of  Brussels  has  established  the  normal  studies  necessary 
for  the  training  of  teachers  of  manual  arts,  especially  for  fourth- 
grade  children.  They  will  extend  over  two  years,  with  eight  hours 
weekly.  The  first  year  will  be  devoted  to  woodworking,  metal  work- 
ing, technical  and  ornamental  drawing,  technology,  use  of  tools,  and 
wood  carving. 

In  the  second  year  the  studies  of  the  first  will  be  enlarged  upon, 
and  in  addition  studies  in  industrial  hygiene,  trigonometry,  elements 
of  mechanics,  and  special  methodology  of  manual  arts  will  be  offered. 

Similar  schools  for  girls  are  projected,  to  be  opened  as  soon  as 
possible. 

The  new  free  (popular)  University  of  Brussels  has  secured  the 
site  occupied  by  the  French  section  of  the  exposition  of  1910  and 
will  at  once  erect  an  adequate  building.  For  this,  among  other  sub- 
scriptions, the  provincial  council  of  Brabant  has  granted  a  million 
francs. 

UNIVERSITY  RECONSTRUCTION. 

At  the  session  of  the  Belgian  Parliament  on  September  10,  1919, 
the  premier  communicated  to  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  which,  after  accounting  for  all 
maintenance  expenses  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  and 
estimating  a  balance  of  150  millions  of  francs  still  remaining,  pro- 
ceeded to  set  forth  a  financial  project  for  the  restoration  and  develop- 
ment of  higher  education  in  that  country. 

According  to  Mr.  Hoover's  statements — 

The  war  and  its  economic  effects  demonstrated  the  supreme  importance  of 
higher  Instruction  for  all  social  classes  and  especially  for  the  masses.  It  is 
necessary  (a)  to  open  schools  of  higher  education  for  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  those  who  have  not  now  the  means  to  send  them  to  such  schools;  (b)  to  in- 
crease the  revenues  of  such  schools  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  render  to  the 
community  the  services  justly  to  be  expected  of  them  and  that  they  may  be  able 
to  receive  new  development  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Hoover  proposed  that — 

1.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  of  the  sum  of  150  millions  be  applied  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  educational  foundation  managed  by  a  commission  com- 
posed of  Belgians  and  Americans.  The  revenues  of  this  foundation  shall  be 
Intended  as  maintenance  grants  to  the  children  of  families  in  moderate  circum- 
stances in  order  to  permit  them  to  proceed  to  higher  education. 
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2.  Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  150  millions  shall  be  appropriated  at  once  to 
the  following  institutions :  The  Universities  of  Brussels,  Louvain,  Ghent,  LidgB 
(13.33  per  cent  for  each)  ;  school  of  mines  at  Mons  (3  per  cent)  ;  Colonial 
Higher  School  (6.66  per  cent). 

The  Chamber  of  Representatives  accepted  the  donation  with  pro- 
found gratitude  and  appreciation  of  its  meaning  for  the  future  of 
Belgium. 

The  National  Educational  Foundation  has  thus  at  its  disposal  a 
capital  of  55,000,000  francs,  which  it  is  hoi)ed  may  be  still  further 
increased  after  the  final  settlement  of  all  accounts  of  the  Relief 
Commission.  This  foundation  will  be  incorporated  by  a  law 
yet  to  be  passed.  The  revenues  will  be  devoted  especially  to  the 
establishment  of  local  and  traveling  scholarships  for  needy  students. 
The  trustees  of  the  foundation  have  as  their  aim  to  make  such  selec- 
tions of  beneficiaries  as  shall  introduce  a  truly  educational  elite 
into  the  universities.  On  the  other  hand,  a  portion  of  the  revenues 
will  be  appropriated  for  the  extension  of  learning  and  granted  to 
professors  to  permit  them  to  travel,  to  pursue  scientific  research,  and 
to  publish  specialized  works  which  their  personal  resources  do  not 
permit  them  to  issue. 

The  sum  total  assigned  to  institutions  of  higher  education  is  fixed, 
subject  to  change,  at  95,000,000  francs— 20,000,000  for  each  of  the 
four  universities,  10,000,000  for  the  colonial  school,  5,000,000  for  th^ 
school  of  mines.  Of  this  sum,  an  advance  of  20,000,000  was  turned 
over  in  September. 

Interesting  legal  complications  have  resulted  from  these  donations. 
The  free  Universities  of  Brussels  and  Louvain  have  been  incorpo- 
rated by  law  since  1911;  but  the  State  Universities  of  Ghent  and 
Liege  are  not  on  this  footing.  They  desire,  however,  to  obtain  this 
status  by  law.  The  scheme  outlined  by  Mr.  Hoover  now  proposes  to 
divert  the  4  million  intended  for  higher  education  not  to  the  State 
but  to  the  universities  themselves.  The  latter  hail  this  with  delight, 
for  they  perceive  in  the  decree  of  incorporation  a  measure  which 
will  confer  upon  them,  in  the  eye  of  the  State,  an  autonomy  which 
they  have  never  enjoyed  and  do  not  now  enjoy.  They  see  in  it  also 
far-reaching  consequences,  not  only  for  material  enrichment  but  also 
for  the  recruiting  of  their  scientific  and  professorial  staffs. 

The  announcement  of  the  donation  of  the  commission  for  Belgian 
relief  has  aroused  delight  and  no  less  surprise  in  scientific  circles. 
The  preliminary  steps  to  the  decision  of  the  commission  were  known 
to  only  a  few  privileged  members,  though  they  involved  many  long 
and  minute  investigations  into  educational  matters.  The  genesis  of 
the  final  act  may  be  traced  back  to  April,  1916.  WhUe  the  war  was 
in  full  progress,  delegates  from  the  four  universities  and  the  national 
relief  committee,  undaunted  and  still  full  of  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
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mate  issue  of  the  conflict,  meeting  for  routine  work,  dared  to  look 
beyond  that  into  the  field  of  the  nation's  educational  needs.  With 
the  increase  of  the  sums  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  their  plans 
took  a  wider  scope  and  came  to  include  educational  matters  as  well. 

The  donation  attains  two  ends  at  once,  the  democratic  and  the  sci- 
entific. It  has  received  universal  commendation  both  in  Belgium 
and  France.  In  the  latter  country  it  has  been  commended  even  by 
that  section  of  the  French  press  which  is  inclined  to  question  the 
future  of  purely  scientific  studies  in  the  increasing  democratization 
of  modern  society.  The  combination  adopted,  that  of  carrying 
higher  education  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection  and  at  the  same 
time  making  it  freely  accessible  to  the  youth  of  the  masses,  affords 
the  best  of  all  solutions  yet  devised  for  the  problem  of  the  future 
relations  of  science  and  democracy — a  problem  universally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  serious  that  has  to  be  faced  in  modem  education. 

A  vital  feature  of  the  scheme  is  the  stipulation  that  no  portion  of 
the  donations  is  to  be  touched  for  the  construction  of  buildings.  1% 
is  intended  that  they  be  entirely  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  life  for  the  professors  and  students,  and  the  endow- 
ments of  laboratories  and  libraries. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BRUSSELS. 

Three  new  courses  have  been  instituted  this  year  in  the  University 
of  Brussels.  One,  in  pedagogy,  has  been  established  independent  of 
the  faculties.  Courses  are  open  to  teachers  of  the  secondary  and 
primary  education,  as  to  candidates  for  the  doctorate  of  philosophy, 
letters  and  sciences,  who  propose  to  follow  a  career  in  the  athenees 
(corresponding  to  the  French  lyc^s).  In  order  to  appreciate  more 
fully  the  meaning  of  this  new  regulation,  the  reader  is  reminded 
that,  since  the  abolition  of  the  higher  normal  schools  in  1890,  the 
teaching  force  of  the  secondary  schools  has  had  to  be  recruited 
among  the  doctors  sent  out  by  the  universities.  However,  it  is 
recognized  that  if  the  scientific  preparation  of  this  type  of  teachers 
is  satisfactory,  their  professional  and  pedagogical  preparation  is 
by  no  means  so.  It  is  to  remedy  this  situation  that  the  University 
of  Brussels  has  established  the  interrelated  unit  of  courses  making 
up  the  pedagogical  section:  Biology,  psychology,  sociology,  peda- 
gogy, methodology,  physical  education  and  hy^ene,  history  of 
pedagogy,  ethics,  and  historj'.  These  courses  are  reenforced  by 
practical  exercises  in  teaching,  in  experimental  psychology  and 
pedagogy,  and  in  social  studies  tending  to  bring  teachers  and  stu- 
dents together. 

After  two  years  of  attendance  on  these  courses,  practical  exer- 
cises, grouped  studies,  and  two  examinations,  the  students  obtain  a 
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I.  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  COLLEGES. 

THE    WORK   OF   THE   COIAJEGBS   DURING   THE  WAR. 

The  agricultural  colleges  held  a  unique  position  in  thdir  relation 
to  the  Nation's  security  during  the  war  period.  Associated  in  a 
strong  organization,  united  in  a  common  purpose,  and  with  a  direct 
connection  with  the  Federal  Oovemment,  these  institutions,  without 
a  moment's  delay,  Ibegan  to  function  in  the  Nation's  gigantic  pro- 
gram of  winning  the  war.  Students  withdrew  from  the  colleges  at 
first  for  enlistment  in  the  military  service  and  later  through  the 
operation  of  the  draft,  thereby  relieving  the  institutions  of  much  of 
their  regular  responsibility. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  colleges,  through  cooperation  with  the 
War  Department,  conducted  short  vocational  courses  for  the  special 
training  of  men  for  various  kinds  of  work  in  the  military  service. 
Although  later  on  they  undertook,  along  with  most  of  the  other 
educational  institutions,  the  more  pretentious  kind  of  the  training  in 
connection  with  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps,  they  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  turned  their  attention  almost  wholly  to  in- 
creasing the  food  supply.  Of  those  members  of  the  several  facul- 
ties who  did  not  enter  the  military  service  many  were  detailed  to 
the  Federal  departments  for  special  duty  and  others  were  assigned 
to  the  extension  divisions  of  the  colleges. 

From  the  standpoint  of  agricultural  education,  therefore,  the  col- 
leges of  agriculture  failed  to  function  during  the  war  period.  It 
is  generally  conceded,  however,  that  the  influence  of  these  institu- 
tions during  the  previous  half-century,  coupled  with  that  in  the 
food  production  program  during  the  war,  was  an  important  factor 
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in  the  Nation's  great  achievement.  In  the  first  place,  through  the 
researches  of  these  institutions,  there  had  become  established  a  ground 
work  of  knowledge  concerning  economic  food  production  that  was  of 
inestimable  value  during  the  war.  Secondly,  through  the  efforts 
of  these  colleges,  thousands  of  intelligent  leaders  had  been  developed 
for  the  rural  communities,  each  of  whom  served  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  when  the  emergency  came.  Lastly,  through  the  organized 
extension  activities  of  these  institutions,  extending  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  several  States,  millions  of  farmers  were  enabled  to 
obtain  and  apply  the  most  approved  agricultural  practices  and 
methods  of  management  and  they  were  enabled  to  work  in  harmony 
with  the  well-conceived.  Nation-wide  program  for  ijicreased  food 
production. 

PROBIiEMS  FOLLO\nNG  THE  WAR. 

Those  who  expected  a  prompt  return  to  normal  conditions  in  the 
agricultural  colleges  following  the  cessation  of  hostilities  have  been 
disappointed.  The  problems  of  readjustment  have  been  many  and  in 
some  cases  very  serious. 

Increased  enrollments, — The  outstanding  problem  in  most  of  the 
colleges  following  the  war  was  that  of  accommodating  the  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  students  applying  for  admission.  Most  colleges, 
even  before  the  war,  had  reached  the  limits  of  their  capacity,  and  to 
find  room  for  those  students  whose  registration  was  deferred  on  ac- 
count of  the  war,  along  with  those  who  would  normally  apply  for  ad- 
mission, constituted  a  real  problem.  In  some  institutions,  especially 
those  located  in  the  open  country  and  in  the  small  towns,  the  prob- 
lem was  to  find  living  quarters.  In  other  colleges,  inadequate  class- 
room and  laboratory  facilities  constituted  the  chief  difficulty.  In 
still  others,  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  developed  into 
a  serious  situation.  In  many  cases  all  of  these  problems  presented 
themselves,  resulting  in  situations  never  before  confronted.  The  dean 
of  the  college  of  agriculture  in  one  of  the  Middle  Western  universities 
sums  up  the  situation  at  his  institution  as  follows : 

We  have  been  caught  with  a  greatly  increased  attendance  and  a  decreased 
faculty,  and  it  has  been  a  case  for  the  last  year  of  meeting  situations  as  best  we 
could  from  time  to  time.  We  have  about  35  vacancies  on  our  faculty  which 
we  can  not  hope  to  fill,  and  the  result  Is  that  we  are  not  only  unable  to  do  new 
things  but  we  can  not  do  the  old  things  as  well  as  heretofore. 

Inadeqvate  support, — Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  taking  care 
of  the  greatly  increased  number  of  students  is  the  problem  of  sup- 
port. The  marked  shrinkage  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  mainte- 
nance appropriations  has  created  a  situation  in  which  all  of  the 
colleges  are  seriously  concerned.  While  most  of  the  institutions  have 
suffered  from  their  inability  to  buy  the  regular  amount  of  supplies, 
this  feature  of  the  problem  has  not  been  so  generally  alarming  as 
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that  resulting  from  the  inability  of  the  institutions  to  retain  their 
faculty  members.  The  quality  of  service  rendered  to  commerce  and 
industry  by  college  professora  and  instructors  during  the  war  has 
led  commercial  and  industrial  concerns  to  look  to  the  higher  institu- 
tions for  men  of  superior  ability,  resulting  in  the  loss  to  the  service 
of  many  of  the  best  teachers  and  investigators.  Administrators  in 
this  connection  are  eager  to  explain  that  these  men  have  not  really 
left  from  choice  but  in  most  cases  have  been  forced  out  by  the  ina- 
bility of  the  institution  to  pay  them  salaries  sufficient  to  support 
them  and  their  families  in  reasonable  comfort.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  also  that  a  more  complete  disruption  of  the  several  faculties  has 
been  prevented  only  by  the  spirit  of  consecration  and  the  ardor  of 
institutional  attachment  displayed  by  many  members  of  the  teaching 
force,  especially  those  who  were  not  wholly  dependent  upon  their 
salaries  for  support. 

In  several  States  maintenance  appropriations  were  increased  suffi- 
ciently to  provide  for  a  general  advance  in  salaries,  but  in  many  cases 
such  increased  appropriations  were  barely  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  increased  expense  resulting  from  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment.  In  many  institutions  a  conspicuous  curtailment 
in  the  purchase  of  supplies  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  increase 
of  salaries  of  individuals  whose  services  could  scarcely  have  been 
spared.  In  some  cases,  also,  building  operations  have  been  postponed 
in  order  that  all  available  funds  may  be  devoted  to  the  increasing  of 
salaries.  Several  institutions,  to  meet  their  legitimate  obligations, 
have  created  deficits  with  the  expectation  that  their  respective  legis- 
latures would  provide  the  necessary  funds  at  forthcoming  sessions. 

Twenty  colleges,  out  of  35  reporting,  made  general  advances  in 
salaries  during  the  biennium.  Such  advances  range  from  10  to  30 
per  cent.  The  colleges  of  Colorado,  New  York,  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee  have  reported  30  per  cent  advances  for  full  professors  and 
proportionate  increases  for  teachers  of  lower  rank.  New  Mexico 
reports  an  average  advance  of  $200  and  Oklahoma  $400  for  teachers 
of  all  ranks.  Florida  and  Maine  report  a  flat  increase  of  $300  for 
full  professors  and  proportionate  increases  for  teachers  of  lower  rank. 
Wisconsin  reports  average  increases  of  from  15  to  27  per  cent  accord- 
ing to  rank. 

The  high  coat  of  building  construction. — A  few  of  the  colleges  have 
been  able  to  make  some  progress  in  new  buildings  and  other  perma- 
nent improvements.  In  many  cases  the  funds  that  have  been  appro- 
priated for  such  purposes  have  been  held  with  the  hope  that  the  cost 
of  building  would  decline.  Several  institutions  report  that  so  rapid 
has  been  the  advance  in  building  costs  that  appropriations  based' 
upon  estimated  costs  were  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the 
making  it  necessary  to  hold  up  building  operations  until  adc^" 
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appropriations  can  be  obtained.  Among  the  more  conspicuous 
appropriations  rei>orted  for  new  agricultural  buildings  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  $125,000 ;  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural College,  ^26,456;  Rutgers  College  of  New  Jersey,  $75,000;  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  $44,000,  and  $3,000,000  for  a 
building  program  extending  over  a  number  of  years ;  South  Dakota 
State  College,  $210,000;  University  of  Tennessee,  $300,000;  Univop- 
gity  of  Wisconsin,  $49,000. 

CHANGES  IN  ORGANIZATION. 

With  the  increase  in  growth  and  in  the  growing  complexity  of  the 
activities  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  has  come  a  realization,  that 
the  question  of  organization  of  curricula  and  general  supervision  of 
instruction  has  not  received  the  attention  that  it  deserves.  Several 
colleges  during  the  past  year  or  two  have  attempted  to  solve  this 
problem  by  the  appointment  of  an  officer  as  director  of  instruction, 
coordinate  with  the  director  of  research  and  the  director  of  the 
extension  service.  The  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  University  of  California  are  among  those  which  have  recently 
adopted  this  plan.  In  the  latter  institution,  the  appointment  is  re- 
garded as  temporary ;  the  idea  being  that  it  may  be  passed  around 
from  year  to  year  among  other  members  of  the  faculty  of  agriculture. 
The  functions  of  such  an  office  vary  with  the  institution  but  gen- 
erally include  the  study  and  coordination  of  curricula,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  instructors,  and  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  general. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  some  of  the  colleges,  also,  to  extend  the 
responsibility  of  the  directors  of  instruction,  research,  and  extensicm, 
respectively,  throughout  the  whole  institution.  The  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  the  University  of  Maryland  have  recently 
adopted  this  plan.  The  object  of  such  a  plan  is  to  insure  properly 
coordinated  programs  of  teaching,  of  research,  and  of  extension. 
Extension  and  research  activities  are  gradually  extending  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  agricultural  division,  and  such  a  plan  as  this  insures 
closer  cooperation  between  divisions. 

IMPROVEKENT  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Unusual  interest  has  been  manifested  among  agricultural  faculties, 
particularly  during  the  past  year,  in  the  subject  of  improvement 
of  instruction  in  the  colleges.  Evidence  of  tiiis  fact  is  found  in  the 
character  of  the  discussions  at  the  Springfield  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Land  Grant  Colleges.  Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  at  this  meeting  described  an  experiment  in  the  pro- 
fessional improvement  of  college  teachers.  The  services  of  an  expert 
educator  were  procured  to  conduct  a  10-lecture  course  for  members 
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of  the  faculty  of  the  Pennsylvaniu  State  College.  The  course  in- 
cluded instruction  in  the  m^hods  of  organizing  courses,  of  main- 
taining interest,  of  measuring  results,  etc.  Attendance  was  entirely 
optional.  At  first  many  of  the  faculty  numbers  were  skeptical  cc»i- 
oeming  the  outcome,  but  as  the  work  progressed  the  interest  became 
intense,  and  all  members  of  the  class  agreed  that  the  results  of  the 
experiment  were  highly  valuable. 

Dean  W.  W.  Charters,  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
addressed  the  association  on  the  subject  of  "  Improv^nent  of  C>oHege 
Teaching."  This  address  was  a  forceful  plea  for  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  problem  method  in  teaching.  lie  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  the  method  was  not  new,  for  it  had  been  successfully  applied 
to  the  teaching  of  law  for'many  years.  He  declared  that  it  was  this 
method,  known  in  law  education  as  the  "  case  method,"  that  revolu- 
tionized education  in  law. 

•Many  speakers  called  attention  to  the  iwed  for  introdudng  more 
technical  courses  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  four-year  college 
course  in  agriculture.  The  belief  that  courses  in  general  chemistry, 
botany,  zoology,  and  geology  ^ould  be  regarded  as  prerequisite  to 
all  technical  courses  in  agriculture  is  gradually  gi^'ing  way  to  the 
belief  that  the  educational  process  is  facilitated  by  giving  ii^ruction 
in  the  concrete  in  advance  of  the  abstract. 

The  general  appreciation  of  the  need  for  greater  attention  to  the 
question  of  improvement  of  instruction  has  been  shown  by  the  effort 
on  the  part  of  tl^  collies  to  create  an  office  for  the  specific  purpose 
Us  described  under  the  preceding  head. 

MODIFICATION  IN  CURRICULA. 

That  there  is  a  growing  need  for  a  more  general  training  in  agri- 
culture and  countrj^  life  than  that  offered  in  many  of  the  colleges, 
especially  those  having  a  liberal  elective  system,  is  shown  by  the 
results  of  a  study  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Education's  advisory  com- 
mittee on  agricultural  education. 

The  present  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  transition  period  in  which 
much  of  the  technical  instruction  given  in  the  first  and  second  years 
of  the  college  curriculum  will  gradually  be  pushed  back  into  the  sec- 
ondary school  curriculum.  That  progress  is  being  made  in  this 
direction  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  ivotn  the  1920  an- 
nouncement of  the  University  of  California : 

Three  sew  conrses  in  gaieral  agriculture,  one  each  In  agronamy,  nnimal 
lULsbanilry,  and  horticulture,  wUl  be  offered  and  majr  be  taken  as  eleetiTe  woric 
throughout  the  freshman  year  and  the  first  term  of  the  sophomore  year. 
Students  who  have  completed  satisfactory  high-school  work  in  agriculture  will 
not  ordinarily  take  these  three  college  courses  and  will  therefore  have  more 
tftne  for  other  college  work. 
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During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  the  larger  colleges  of  agriculture  to  allow  students  the 
greatest  freedom  of  choice  in  the  matter  of  specialization.  Students 
have  not  only  been  allowed  to  specialize  in  subjects  like  animal  hus- 
bandry or  horticulture,  but  in  many  institutions  they  have  been  per- 
mitted to  carry  their  major  work  in  such  narrow  lines  as  horse 
raising,  sheep  husbandry,  fruit  growing,  vegetable  growing,  plant 
breeding,  microbiology,  soils,  etc.  It  is  interesting  to  note  a  decided 
reaction  toward  the  limitation  of  specialization.  The  University 
of  California,  for  example,  has  reduced  the  number  of  major  sub- 
jects in  the  college  of  agriculture  from  17  to  6.  In  keeping  with 
the  same  general  policy  this  institution  has  stricken  40  courses  from 
the  list  offered  by  the  college  of  agriculture.  The  instruction  con- 
tained in  these  courses  is  now  organized  in  18  new  courses,  making 
a  net  reduction  of  21.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  authorities  that  this 
reorganization  of  instruction  will  obviate  excessive  duplication  and 
reduce  the  number  of  small  classes  and  prevent  overspecialization. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  colleges  continue  to  introduce  new 
courses  to  meet  the  advanced  requirements  of  professional  groups. 
The  New  York  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture,  for  example,  has  re- 
cently introduced  specialized  courses  for  fertilizer  salesmen,  poultry 
judges,  and  bee-keepers.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  also  has  in- 
troduced specialized  courses  for  boys'  and  girls'  club  leaders,  and  for 
county  demonstration  agents.  Such  courses,  however,  have  a  definite 
aim,  and  taken  with  other  related  courses  in  the  curriculum  serve  to 
make  the  instruction  more  comprehensive  rather  than  to  restrict 
its  scope. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
to  require  more  work  in  economics  and  sociology,  and  to  bring  about 
a  closer  relationship  between  the  instruction  in  economics  and  that  in 
technical  branches  and  more  practically  the  instruction  in  farm  man- 
agement. The  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  has  united 
the  departments  of  rural  economy  and  farm  management  and  has 
established  a  new  department  of  rural  social  organization  in  which 
five  new  courses  are  offered. 

The  course  designated  "  agricultural  relationships,"  as  offered  last 
year  for  the  first  time  by  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  is 
also  an  attempt  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  field 
of  agiiculture  from  the  economic  standpoint. 

The  one,  two,  and  three  year  subcoUegiate  curricula,  as  offered  by 
many  of  the  colleges,  are  still  very  popular  despite  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  courses  in  high  schools.  The  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  has  established  a  two-year  curriculum  to  meet 
the  demand  for  instruction  of  this  nature.  The  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural College  has  shortened  its  two-year  curriculum  by  reducing  the 
number  of  months  in  each  session  from  nine  to  five,  and  has  rai^ 
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the  minimum  age  from  16  to  18  years.  Although  of  a  secondary 
nature,  such  courses  meet  the  need  of  men  of  mature  years  who  are 
not  willing  to  attend  classes  with  students  of  secondary  school  age. 
The  tendency  in  the  college  is  to  limit  more  and  more  the  enrollment 
in  these  curricula  to  mature  students. 

AffricuiUure  for  women. — Possibly  as  a  result  of  the  interest  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  developed  by  woman  during  the  war,  a  demand  has 
arisen  for  coUegiate  instruction  for  women  in  this  subject  Some  of 
the  colleges  have  already  responded  to  this  demand,  and  many  women 
students  are  now  enrolled.  The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College, 
for  example,  has  introduced  a  limited  amount  of  work  in  home 
economics  for  the  benefit  of  young  women  who  desire  training  for 
agricultural  vocations.  At  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  12  women 
students  taking  agriculture  have  formed  an  agricultural  women's  as- 
sociation. 

TRAINING  TEACHERS  OF  AGRICUI.TURE. 

Before  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Vocational  Education  Act  very 
few,  probably  not  more  than  six,  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  offered 
separate  curricula  or  major  options  for  the  special  preparation  of 
teachers  of  agriculture.  A  number  of  institutions,  however,  have 
offered  as  elective  some  professional  courses  in  education,  but  until 
recent  years  students  have  not  manifested  much  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. Previous  to  the  year  1918,  only  283  students  graduated  from 
special  teacher-training  curricula  or  major  options  in  38  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  from  which  reports  have  been  received.  Since  only 
one  of  the  institutions  which  failed  to  report  offered  special  oppor- 
tunies  for  prospective  teachers  of  agriculture,  this  figure  may  be  re- 
garded as  approximately  correct. 

Number  of  students  in  training. — The  following  statement  pre- 
pared from  data  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Lane,  of  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  gives  a  fair  picture  of  the  progress  in 
teacher  training  during  the  past  two  years : 

In  the  north  Atlantic  region  352  students  were  enrolled  In  resident  teacher- 
training  classes  during  the  year  1919-20,  as  against  247  for  the  previous  year. 
In  the  southern  territory  849  students  were  enroHed  in  1919-20,  compared  with 
889  for  the  previous  year.  The  east-central  region  had  an  enrollment  of  343 
for  1919-20,  as  against  282  for  the  previous  year.  In  the  west-central  region, 
for  1919-20,  491  students  were  enrolled  as  against  164  for  the  previous  year. 
In  the  Padflc-coast  region  275  students  were  enrolled  In  1919-20  compared  with 
252  for  the  previous  year. 

In  summarizing  the  enrollment  in  resident  teacher-training  classes  It  is  found 
that  there  were  2310  students  enrolled  during  1919-20.  compared  with  1,334 
for  1918-19.     Ebcperlence  has  shown  that  many  students  who  take  work  in 
these  classes  do  not  become  teachers.    Furthermore,  these  enrollments  represent, 
the  number  of  students  of  all  years,  and  many  of  them  will  not  be  Immediate? 
avaUable  for  service.    In  1920,  444  students  who  had  carried  the  work  in  ag 
cultural  education,  were  graduated. 
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Demand  for  teackers  exceeds  the  supply. — Despite  tfae  increase  m 
ih€  number  of  students  gradualang  from  teaoker'traimn^  curric^m 
ihe  demand  for  teachers  of  agricidtia%  is  uosistest  nni  far  exceeds 
the  supply.  A  recent  inquiry  revealed  the  faict  that  4^5  additiofial 
teachers  of  agriculture  will  be  needed  f<»  the  year  1820-21.  On  the 
basis  of  the  anaount  of  money  which  will  be  available  when  the  Smitli- 
Hughes  appropriation  matures  ie  1925-26,  Mr.  Lane  estkaates  that 
1,135  teachers,  at  an  average  of  $2,000  per  teadi^,  will  be  needed  if 
all  the  money  is  to  be  used.  In  his  estimate  Mr.  Lane  assumes  that 
$9,071,000  will  be  available,  and  that  the  several  States  will  rejanburse 
teachers  on  the  bask  of  one-third  Federal^  one-third  State,  and  oifte- 
third  local,  in  harmoaiy  with  preaent  tendencies.  Estimates,  faaaad 
npcm  the  probable  growth  of  secondary  agriculture,  indicate  the 
possibility  of  an  even  greater  demand,  and  suggest  that  unless  the 
colleges  greatly  increase  their  output  of  agricultural  teachers,  pr^- 
ress  in  the  development  of  secondary  agriculture  is  likely  to  be  re- 
tarded. 

So  insistent  has  been  the  demand  for  teachers  of  agriculture  thsil 
many  of  the  agricultural  colleges  have  been  called  upon  to  offer 
during  the  summer  special  training  courses  of  from  four  to  nine 
weeks'  duration.  Some  of  these  courses  were  planned  especially  for 
supplying  the  needed  technical  information  to  persons  who  already 
possessed  the  necessary  professional  training  and  teaching  experience. 
Others  were  designed  for  agricultural  college  graduates  who  needed 
professional  training  in  education  to  qualify  for  teachers'  certificates. 

The  teacheV'traming  curriaulum. — Along  with  the  growth  of 
teacher-training  work  in  the  colleges  tliere  has  been  a  tendency  to 
scrutinize  more  closely  the  content  of  the  teacher-training  curriculum. 
While  a  few  colleges  still  require  prospective  teachers  to  take  the 
regular  agricultural  curriculum,  which  requires  specialization  in 
some  phase  of  the  subject,  and  to  carry  as  elective  the  necessary  pro- 
fessional courses,  the  majority  of  them  have  provided  specially 
adapted  curricula. 

There  is  a  gi-owing  belief  that  the  prospective  teacher  of  agricul- 
ture should  be  given  more  instruction  in  rural  economics  and  rural 
sociology  than  that  generally  included  in  the  curriculttm.  So  in- 
sistent has  been  the  demand  in  some  institutions  for  such  work,  that 
the  teacher-training  curriculum  has  been  modified  in  various  ways. 
In  some  cases  the  new  work  has  been  added  at  the  expense  of  tech- 
nical instruction;  in  others,  the  amount  of  humanistic  work  has  been 
reduoed^  and  in  still  others  some  of  the  professional  courses  have  beeoa 
eliminated.  Many  of  the  educatioiml  specialists  at  the  instftntions 
are  now  asking  the  question  whether  an  additional  year's  work  should 
not  be  required  for  students  who  plan  to  teach  agriculture.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  already  has  taken  steps  in  this  direction  and 
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otber  inaditntioiis  are  encoturaging:  students  to  take  am  adciitional  year 
and  seewe  a  master's  di^ree. 

The  aaiouiit  of  work  required  in  profesaioisial  covirses  including 
psychology  ranges  Irom  six  semester  honrs^  as  required  by  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Armma,  to  29  aan€ster  hours  as  required  by  Clemson  Col- 
lege. The  cofiuacm  requir^ent^  howeTer,  ranges  from  12  to  18  semes- 
ter hours.  Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  coUeges  repcnrting  fall  within 
this  range.  The  most  common  requires^nt  is  15  semester  hou^s, 
wMch  is  prescribed  by  12  colleges.  In  many  States  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  carried  in  pro&ssioiial  sub^ts  is  prescribed  by  law,  and 
in  such  cases  the  colleges  aim  to  provide  the  minimum  requirement. 
Such  laws  freqpuently  were  made  before  the  training  of  teachers  of 
i^riculture  was  undertaken  and  were  formulated  to  meet  the  needs 
of  teachers  of  academic  and  science  subjects^  Since  the  teacl^rs  of 
agriculture  require  so  much  technical  knowlec^,  many  of  the  States 
have  modified  their  laws  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  such  teasers. 

Several  of  the  colleges  still  require  the  students  who  expect  to 
teach  to  specialize  in  some  phase  of  agriculture  and  to  take  as  elec- 
tives  such  courses  in  education  as  are  needed  to  qualify  for  a  cer- 
tificate to  teach.  Most  of  the  men  in  clmrge  of  teacher-training 
work  in  the  colleges  have  come  ta  believe  that  lor  the  prospective 
teacher  of  agriculture  a  general  course  in  agriculture  is  more  suitable 
than  €mB  that  is  highly  specialised.  There  has  been  coi^ieuous 
progress  during  the  past  year  or  two  in  the  development  of  basic 
courses  in  the  several  branches  of  agriculture  to  meet  this  long-felt 
need,  and  at  the  same  time  to  insure  a  broad  general  knowledge  of 
the  whole  field  of  agriculture  on  the  part  of  all  students  of  the 
subject. 

FaciiMes  for  fraetice  in  teaekmff. — Not  only  has  rapid  progress 
been  made  in  the  improv^nent  of  curricula  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  agriculture,  but  great  achievements  have  been  made 
toward  providing  appropriate  facilities  for  prjurtice  in  teaching  on 
the  part  of  prospective  teachera  The  institutions  have  realized  that 
practice  work  should  be  conducted  under  conditions  as  nearly  normal 
as  possibfe,  and  it  has  been  necessary  first  of  all  to  establish  secondary 
schools  of  agriculture  to  serve  as  laboratories  for  observation  and 
practice.  Althoa^  the  plans  of  many  of  the  colleges  for  providing 
practice  in  teaching  are  in  a  formative  stage,  it  seems  advisable  to 
record  the  pres^it  status  in  order  that  all  may  be  informed  con- 
cerning the  methods  commonly  employed  to  meet  the  requirements. 
The  nature  of  the  facilities  at  present  may  be  classed  somewhat 
arbitrarily  under  four  heads;,  as  follows: 

1.  Practice  sdiool  maintained  by  the  teacher-training  institution. 
Six  colleges,  those  of  Arkansas,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South 
Carolina,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,  depend  upon  the  institution's 
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practice  school  to  provide  facilities  for  practice  teaching  in  agricul- 
ture. The  University  of  Missouri  makes  use  of  a  high  school  in  a 
near-by  town  as  well  as  its  practice  school.  The  North  Dakota  Ag- 
ricultural College  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  short-course 
and  other  classes  in  secondary  agriculture  to  augment  the  facilities 
of  the  practice  school.  It  may  be  assumed  that  most  of  these  prac- 
tice schools  maintain  departments  of  agriculture,  but  the  statements 
in  a  few  cases  are  very  vague  in  this  respect, 

2.  Secondary  schools  of  agriculture  at  the  college.  According  to 
the  returns,  eight  colleges,  those  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Khode  Island,  pro- 
vide for  practice  teaching  in  secondary  schools  of  agriculture  con- 
nected with  the  college.  In  the  case  of  New  Mexico,  agricultural 
classes  in  the  college  preparatory  school  provide  the  facilities  for 
practice.  In  the  other  cases,  the  work  is  done  either  in  the  so-called 
'* school  of  agriculture"  or  in  a  regularly  accredited  vocational 
school  on  the  campus.  Such  schools  differ  from  vocational  schools 
throughout  the  State  mainly  in  that  the  pupils  are  generally  older. 
Where  collegiate  methods  of  teaching  are  employed  the  value  of 
these  schools  for  practice  teaching  is  greatly  diminished. 

3.  One  or  more  local  or  near-by  high  schools  with  agricultural 
departments.  Twenty-five  of  the  colleges,  those  of  Alabama,  Ari- 
zona, Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nevada, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  Washington,  and  West  Virginia,  make  use  of  near-by  high 
schools  to  provide  practice  teaching.  With  the  exception  of  Illinois, 
Missouri,  and  Ohio,  the  work  is  limited  to  the  facilities  of  a  single 
school.  More  or  less  variation  exists  concerning  the  cooperative 
arrangements,  but  in  most  cases  a  member  of  the  teacher-training 
department  assumes  the  responsibility  for  the  work  of  the  agricul- 
tural department,  the  teaching  being  done  by  apprentice  teachers. 
Maryland  University  pays  half  the  salary  of  the  agricultural  in- 
structor of  the  local  high  school,  who  is  also  a  member  of  the 
department  of  education  at  the  university.  The  University  of  Mis- 
souri supplies  the  agricultural  instructor,  and  the  local  school  pro- 
vides all  other  facilities.  The  New  York  plan  includes,  in  addition 
to  the  adoption  of  the  apprentice-teacher  method,  as  described  below, 
the  use  of  a  near-by  high  school  in  which  the  college  supplies  the 
teacher. 

4.  The  apprentice-teacher  plan.  This  plan  for  providing  prac- 
tice in  teaching  is  followed  by  eight  colleges,  those  of  California, 
Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.    The  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
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lege  probably  will  adopt  this  plan  as  soon  as  the  need  for  extending 
facilities  warrants  it.  The  cooperative  arrangements  with  the 
school  authorities  differ 'somewhat,  but  in  general  the  apprentice 
teacher  serves  as  assistant  teacher  without  remuneration.  In  New 
York  State,  and  possibly  others,  the  apprentice  receives  a  nominal 
salary  borne  jointly  by  the  college  and  the  State. 

Among  the  40  institutions  reporting  information  on  this  subject 
the  amount  of  practice  teaching  required  varies  from  20  hours  to 
18  weeks,  full  time.  As  nearly  as  can  be  determined  from  the  ques- 
tionnaire, 23  colleges  require  at  least  60  hours  of  teaching.  These 
are  the  colleges  of  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Carolina,  and  Wyoming. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  apparent  that  considerable  progress 
is  being  made  in  providing  facilities  for  practice  teaching.  Eight 
colleges  have  adopted  the  apprentice-teacher  plan ;  25  colleges  have 
arranged  for  practice  facilities  in  near-by  high  schools  in  which 
agriculture  is  taught;  8  others  have  used  for  this  purpose  the  sec- 
ondary courses  in  agriculture  on  the  campus;  and  6  use  practice 
schools  maintained  by  the  institution.  That  progress  is  being  made 
is  evidenced  further  by  the  fact  that  at  least  23  colleges  require  a 
minimum  of  60  hours  of  practice  teaching. 

It  is  evident,  nevertheless,  that  in  many  colleges,  especially  those 
with  large  enrollments  in  teacher-training  and  with  only  one  or 
two  practice  schools,  the  facilities  are  far  from  meeting  the  needs. 
In  view  of  these  conditions  and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
norm  toward  which  to  aim,  the  conunittee  on  practice  teaching  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural 
Teaching,  at  its  Springfield  meeting,  in  1920,  suggested  certain 
standards  which  should  as  far  as  possible  be  attained  in  practice 
teaching.    These  are : 

1.  The  teaching  should  be  conducted  with  pupils  who  are  study- 
ing vocational  agriculture. 

2.  The  amount  of  teaching  should  consist  of  not  less  than  60 
actual  hours. 

3.  The  conditions  under  which  the  practice  teaching  is  conducted 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  that  the  teacher  will  find 
when  he  accepts  regular  employment. 

4.  The  teacher  in  training  should  have  sufficient  supervision  to 
insure  professional  growth. 

6.  The  teacher  in  training  should  have  an  opportunity  to  supervise 
the  practical  work  of  vocational  students. 
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6.  The  community  relations  of  the  teacher  of  agriculture  are  so 
important  that  he  should  be  expected  to  participate  in  c<»nmunity 
activities^ 

Hesearck  m  offricuUiufid  education. — In  the  development  of 
teacher-training  work  in  the  colleges  attention  is  now  being  given 
to  the  need  for  reseai^h  in  agricultural  education.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  CdUege  in  tlus  connection  makes  this  statement : 

We  are  now  planniti^  to  add  to  ouv  sta^  of  tdie  rural-life  department  a 
research  professor  in  agricnltural  education.  As  you  may  know,  Tocational 
agriculture  has  been  taught  in  the  vocational  schools  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
past  eight  years.  We  feel  the  need  of  further  study  of  our  problem,  and  it  Is 
for  this  reason  tiiat  we  wiBh  to  carry  out  research  as  a  pait  of  our  progrtitn. 
In  the  past  it  has  been  common  with  practically  all  iostitnCfflns  to  have  most 
of  such  work  done  by  g!radyate  students.  Of  coui^  graduate  students  will 
be  working  on  some  such  problems,  but  we  want  to  go  mu<^  further  into  tiie 
matter  than  it  is  possible  for  graduate  students  to  go.  We  shall  want  for 
this  work  a  man  whose  training  and  experience  will  enable  him  to  go  into 
the  heart  of  the  problem  and  make  a  really  constructive  study  of  the  work 
in  agricultural  education.  I  very  firmly  believe  tlkat  sudh  a  study  will'  make 
the  lat^^t  contribution  to  agricultural  education  that  has  yet  been  made. 

At  the  Chicaf^o  meeting  of  the  AmM'ican  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Agi'icultural  Teaching,  in  1919,  the  following  reso- 
lutiton  relating  to  this  topic  was  adopted : 

Reaol'ved,  That  in  case  there  ar«  additional  grants  of  Federal  funds  to  tlie 
agricultural  experiment  stations,  it  is  the  belief  of  this  assocladon  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  research  in  agricultural  education,  agricultural 
economics,  home  economics,  and  sucli  other  subjects  as  pertain  to  the  rural 
community. 

AORICULTURAl.  EXTENSIO^N. 

The  following  statement  shows  in  a  general  way  the  scope  ffiid 
principal  objectives  of  the  agricultural  exten^on  program  of  Ae 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  the. 
colleges  of  agricultui^,  with  particular  ref^*enc^  to  the  activities  of 
the  past  two  years :  * 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1918-19,  the  emei*gency  appro- 
priations, prx>viding  funds  to  increase  production,  were  in  force; 
they  amounted  to  $6,400,000  for  tlie  employment  of  county  f^nts, 
and  boys'  and  girls'  dub  leaders.  However,  in  1919-20  these  ap- 
propriations were  discontinued,  and  in  lieu  thereof  Congress  appio- 
priated  $1^00,000  to  be  used  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  funds 
provided  under  the  Smith-Lever  A(^.  Therefore,  the  firrt  problem 
that  presented  itself  to  the  extension  workers  in  1919-20  was  that 
of  increasing  funds  from  sources  within  tiie  State,  In  1918-19,  the 
total  funds  from  within  the  State  amounted  to  slightly  over  $6,000,- 
000,  which  was  increased  to  nearly  $8,500,000  in  1919-20,  while  the 

*  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 
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amounts  received  from  the  Federal  Government  for  these  two  years 
were  $9,000,000  and  $5,800,000,  respectively.  It  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  of  the  increase  of  $2,800,000  within  the  State,  $1,600,000 
eame  from  sources  within  the  county  and  $1,200,000  from  funds 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  college  or  provided  by  action 
of  the  State  legislature. 

The  second  problem  presented  to  the  extension  workers  was  the 
oi^nization  of  the  coimties  during  191&-19  in  such  a  way  that  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  agents  could  be  retained,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  expenses  of  the  extension  work  were  increasing  and 
the  funds  were  decreasing.  This  mieant  tiiat  the  counties  had  to 
be  orgi^ized,  in  order  to  carry  on  extension  work^  so  that  they 
would  contribute  funds  necessary  to  conduct  the  work.  This  was 
accomplished  rather  successfully  with  the  men  agents.  The  coun- 
ties with  men  agents  on  July  1, 1918,  numbered  2,435;  they  decreased 
to  2,260  on  July  1, 1919,  and  to  2,080  on  July  1, 1920.  In  other  words, 
although  the  number  of  agentsi  increased  1,000  between  1917  and 
1918,  or  70  per  cent,  the  decrease  was  only  20  per  cent  between  July, 
1918  and  1920. 

When  the  war  began,  tiie  worlc  with  women  had  not  been  very 
thoroughly  established  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  How- 
ever, between  July  1,  1917  and  1918,  the  number  of  counties  with 
hcnne  demonstration  agents  in  the  48  States  increased  from  537  to 
1,715.  The  number  of  home  demonstration  agents  on  July  1,  1920, 
was  approximately  800.  This  is  the  number  that  should  have  been 
if  the  growth  had  been  normal. 

During  the  war,  the  method  of  marketing  agricultural  products 
was  greatly  upset  There  was  a  rapid  rise  in  prices  and  an  unusual 
demand  for  certain  products,  such  a&  pork  and  wheat.  During  these 
two  years,  the  agents  were  actively  engaged  in  helping  the  farmers 
to  organize,  so  that  the  latter  could  market  their  products  to  the 
best  advantage.  Some  of  these  organizations  are  the  live-stock  ship- 
ping associations,  wool  pools,  cotton-classing  associations,  milk-pro- 
duoere'  associations,  farmers'  elevators,  etc. 

On  account  of  the  income  tax,  the  farmers  have  been  compelled  to 
keep  some  kind  of  records  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  very  marked*  demand  for  farm  accounting  records 
on  farms.  Owing  to  the  rapid  ehangesof  prices  in  many  interests,  the 
farmers  felt  that  they  were  selling  their  products  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  production,  but  they  had  no  definite  records  or  methods  of 
accounting  by  which  they  might  verify  the  truth  of  the  proposition. 
This  has  led  to  a  demand  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  exten- 
sion agents  with  the  farmers  in  outlining  the  cost  of  production  by 
records  which  the  farmers  can  keep,  in  onler  to  defend  themselves 
when  asked  for  a  change  in  prices. 
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II.  AGRICULTURE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

SCHOOLS   AND   ENROLLAIENTS. 

The  development  of  vocational  agriculture,  although  somewhat 
retarded  because  of  the  war  and  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  quali- 
fied teachers,  has  progressed  favorably  during  the  past  two  years. 
The  number  of  schools  offering  vocational  courses  in  agriculture  and 
receiving  the  benefit  of  the  Smith-Hughes  fund  has  more  than  dou- 
bled during  the  two  years  covered  by  this  report.  The  number  for 
1920  was  1,375  as  against  609  for  the  year  1918.  The  most  conspicu- 
ous gains  have  been  made  in  the  Western  States.  In  the  North  At- 
lantic group  of  States  the  number  of  schools  has  increased  during 
this  period  from  166  to  219 ;  in  the  Southern  group  from  200  to  440 ; 
in  the  East  Central  group  from  169  to  433;  in  the  West  Central 
group  from  45  to  153 ;  and  in  the  Pacific  groups  from  39  to  121.  The 
chief  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  development  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  North  Atlantic  States  had  made  greater 
advancement  during  the  years  preceding  1918  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  limit  of  the  Federal  appropriations. 

From  the  standpoint  of  enrollments,  also,  the  progress  during  the 
biennium  has  been  notable.  The  total  enrollment  in  agricultural 
courses  in  the  Smith-Hughes  schools  has  jumped  from  15,453  in  1918 
to  31,301,  a  gain  of  over  100  per  cent.  Here  again  the  greatest  gains 
are  found  in  the  Western  States,  particularly  those  in  the  West  Cen- 
tral  group,  which  show  an  average  increase  of  165  per  cent. 

Among  the  schools  considered  above  are  86  for  colored  students  in 
the  Southern  States.  These  schools  have  reported  enrollments  of 
agricultural  students  aggregating  1,725.  The  fact  that  the  agricul- 
tural work  in  practically  all  of  these  schools  has  been  establi^ed 
since  1918  suggests  that  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  interest  among 
the  colored  people  for  special  training  in  agriculture. 

Agriculture  for  disahled  soldiers. — Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Sears  act,  7,800  men  who  were  disabled  during  their  military 
service  have  completed  or  are  now  taking  instruction  in  agriculture. 
Only  about  10  per  cent  of  this  number  are  enrolled  in  regular  four- 
year  courses  at  the  colleges  of  agriculture.  A  much  larger  propor- 
tion— approximately  40  per  cent — are  enrolled  in  secondary  courses, 
either  at  the  colleges  or  at  State  secondary  schools  of  agriculture. 
The  remainder  are  taking  agricultural  instruction  at  certain  train- 
ing centers  in  connection  with  military  hospitals. 

PART-TIME  SCHOOLS, 

With  the  establishment  of  strong  secondary  schools  of  agriculture 
throughout  the  country  there  has  come  a  demand  for  short  courses 
and  evening  classes  for  persons  who  can  not  spare  the  time  to  attend 
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the  regular  classes  of  the  all-day  school.  The  colleges  of  agriculture 
in  the  past  have  given  much  attention  to  this  type  of  instruction, 
especially  that  given  in  short  winter  courses  and  in  summer  courses. 
Many  of  them  have  conducted  the  so-called  "movable  school ** 
throughout  their  respective  States.  All  of  these  efforts  have  met  with 
approval  and  have  had  a  far-reaching  influence  upon  agricultural 
development.  The  number  of  commimities  which  the  colleges  could 
serve  in  their  extension  program  has  been  limited,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  expense  and  by  the  number  of  instructors  that  could 
be  made  available  during  the  season  when  the  demand  for  the  work 
occurs. 

There  has  come,  therefore,  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
colleges  to  extend  their  influence  by  establishing  cooperative  rela- 
tionships with  the  local  high  schools  in  which  departments  of  agri- 
culture have  been  established.  Such  relationships  provide  for  the 
conducting  of  short  courses  by  the  local  agricultural  instructor  and 
for  the  assistance  of  specialists  from  the  college.  The  committee  on 
part-time  instruction  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Agricultural  Teaching  has  made  a  study  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  part-time  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools.  From  the 
information  collected  from  a  partial  canvass  of  the  conditions 
throughout  the  country,  their  report  shows  that  164  secondary  schoola 
are  offering  part-time  instruction  in  agriculture.  In  four  counties 
of  Iowa  20  schools  are  giving  such  work.  The  State  of  Wisconsin 
offers  opportunities  in  30  schools;  in  New  Jersey,  20  schools;  in 
Indiana,  15  schools;  in  Ohio,  15  schools;  in  Montana,  14  schools; 
and  in  Georgia  and  Virginia,  each  11  schools. 

Concerning  several  classes  of  persons  to  whom  this  kind  of  instruc- 
tion has  been  offered,  and  the  duration  of  the  courses  for  each,  the 
committee  makes  the  following  classification : 

1.  School  pupils  in  outlying  school  districts  with  a  regularly  em- 
ployed all-day  teacher  or  a  special  teacher  employed  for  part-time 
work. 

2.  Groups  of  boys,  usually  over  16  years  and  under  21  years  of  age,, 
who  take  a  systematic  course  for  three  months  or  more  during  the 
winter,  spending  the -entire  day  at  school  three  to  five  days  per  week. 

3.  Groups  of  farm  boys,  usually  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21, 
who  come  in  for  systematic  instruction  for  90  to  150  minutes  per  day 
two  or  three  times  per  week.  Such  instruction  usually  is  given  in 
short-unit  courses  and  by  the  regularly  employed  teacher. 

4.  Adult  farmers  in  short  unit  courses  with  meetings  once  or  twice 
a  week.  The  courses  for  this  group  are  usually  quite  short  and  the 
method  of  instruction  is  especially  adapted  to  adults.  The  teacher 
usually  is  assisted  by  county  agents,  experts  from  the  agricultural 
colleges,  and  others. 
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5.  Men  and  wonsen  of  all  nges,  meeting  once  or  twice  a  week  in 
evening  classes.  Such  classes  g&aenlly  are  conducted  by  the  regu- 
larly ^aployed  teacher  of  vocatianal  agriculture^  although  in  some 
instances  special  part-time  teachers  have  been  employed. 

A  very  pretentious  program  for  part-time  instruction  has  been  isi- 
stituted  in  Iowa,  where  a  special  organizer  is  employed  by  the  State 
board  of  education  for  ea^  county.  Local  groups  are  organized 
and  a  special  teacher  employed  for  each  group.  The  organizer,  in 
addition  to  teaching  one  of  the  groups^  supervises  the  work  for  the 
whole  country  and  f(^ows  up  the  home  project  work  after  the 
classes  have  disbanded. 

Several  other  StiUies,  particularly  Georgia,  New  Jersey,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Pennsylvania,  have  organized  prc^ams  for  part-time  insti- 
tutions, but  there  is  a  decided  lack  of  uniformity  inr  method.  Mora 
rapid  and  more  definite  development  can  not  be  expected  until  suffi- 
cient time  has  elapsed  te  test  the  methods  now  in  use.  Severid  of 
the  teacher-training  departments  in  the  colleges  are  now  grving 
their  attention  to  the  problem  and  their  investigBtions  and  lecom- 
mendatiof^  are  bound  to  have  a  marked  influence  upon  the  trend  of 
extension  teaching, 

IMPBOVBD  RELATIONSHIPS. 

Betier  artictdafion  with  the  cotteye%. — There  is  a  growing  dispoei- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  to  accept  woi^  in  voca- 
tional agriculture  at  full  value  toward  satisfying  the  req^iiremente 
for  admission.  The  faculty  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
culture, for  example,  has  adopted  the  following  resolution  bearing 
upon  this  subject : 

A  Tocationa]  dfplema  in  agriealtiire  or  boiae  makfUfir  firom  the  UiliversitF  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  or  erldence  of  equ^aleiit  roeational  trainisi^  wtU  be 
aeeepted  for  ailmissloa  to  the  New  York  State  CoUege  of  Agricultara  If  the 
a];q;>licaDt  does  not  present  three  units  of  foreign  language  he  siiail  elect  the 
equivalent  amount  of  work  in  the  university  in  one  or  more  of  the  following 
subjects:  Foreign  language,  English,  mathematics,  philosophy,  psychology,  his- 
tory, economics,  political  and  social  science. 

From  the  reports  available  it  is  shown  that  the  agricultural  col- 
leges of  20  States  grant  full  credit  for  the  agricultural  work  done  in 
approved  high  schools. 

Better  relations  ^cith  the  coUege  extension  service, — ^The  contention 
that  existed  during  the  early  development  of  vocational  schools  of 
agriculture  concerning  the  respective  fields  of  activity  of  the  local 
agricultural  instructors  and  the  extension  representatives  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  has  almost  passed.  In  most  States  a  cooperative  ex- 
tension program  has  been  worked  out  in  which  the  local  agricultural 
instructors  are  given  a  definite  part.    Not  only  does  the  agricultural 
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ittslTtictor  conliibiite  to  tiie  extension  program,  but  ti^e  ^xtensdon  spe- 
ciali^s  and  covmt j  ftg«»ils  hare  been  of  ipreat  service  in  the  promotion 
of  agricnltnrftl  ^lucatitm  in  the  sckooLs. 

A  special  committee,  appointed  bj  the  American  Aasociatkm  for 
the  Advancema^  of  Agric«ltmral  Teaehiag  for  the  jmrpoee  of  study- 
mg  relatioBships  of  the  vocational  schools  to  the  extension  division 
of  the  college,  reported  at  the  Chicago  meeiisg  in  November,  1919. 
Among  tltt  necommendatioiis  made  by  tiiis  committee,  the  fcrilowing 
ace  of  special  interest: 

That  the  agricaltmfal  college  and  voeirtional  agrieultural  education 
be  recognized  as  indispensable  to  each  otJier.  Both  are  desirable  and 
permanent. 

That  the  county  representi^ves  of  the  agrictdtnral  coU^e  be  recog- 
nized as  desirable  and  permanent,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
elective  local  agricultural  improvement  organizations,  and  for  tiaie 
purpose  of  rendering  semiexpert  services  such  as,  on  one  l^ind,  do  not 
require  a  highly  iq)ecialized  extension  expert^  and,  on  the  other  hand^ 
SQch  as  are  unusual  and  take  care  of  emergencies  which  loeal  in- 
structors can  not  meet. 

That  the  need  for  county  representatives  of  the  agricultural  college 
be  recognized  for  purpose  of  leadership,  imt  only  in  senior  but  also  in 
junior  extension  service. 

That  the  vocational  instructors  be  inknsted  with  all  of  the  loeal 
extension  work  with  adults  which  they  can  carry  without  impairment 
of  their  service  as  teachers  and  with  benefit  to  themselves  as  men  of 
sound  and  growing  experience  in  the  affairs  of  farming. 

That  the  vocational  instructor  be  intrusted  with  the  local  leader- 
ship of  junior  extension  work,  with  the  privilege  of  inviting 
volunteers  to  help  him,  but  with  special  responsibility  himeelf  for 
supervision  of  the  work  of  boys  12  and  13  years  old. 

That  frequent  conferences  be  held  jointly  by  ext^ision  and  voca- 
tional workers  for  the  discussion  of  policies  and  for  the  gradual  per- 
fecting of  State  and  local  team-work  programs. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF  TEACHING. 

The  necessity  in  many  of  the  States  for  employing  substandard 
teachers  during  the  early  development  of  agricultural  work  in  the 
secondary  schools,  and  especially  during  the  period  of  the  war,  has 
emphasized  the  need  for  close  supervision  and  for  the  professional 
improvement  of  teachers  while  in  service.  As  a  result,  36  States 
have  employed  special  agricultural  supervision  on  full  time.  In  the 
remaining  12  States  such  an  officer  has  been  employed  for  part  time 
<mly.  The  number  of  full-time  supervisors  has  been  increased  by  16 
over  that  for  191&-19. 
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In  addition  to  providing  for  supervision,  22  States  have  employed, 
either  on  full  or  part  time,  special  itinerant  teachers  for  the  express 
purpose  of  training  teachers  while  in  service.  The  provisions  for 
this  type  of  work  vary  with  the  State.  In  some  cases  the  itinerai^ 
teacher-trainer  is  maintained  by  the  college  of  agriculture  and  con- 
stitutes an  effort  to  follow  up  the  work  of  their  graduates  who  have 
entered  the  teaching  service,  although  their  efforts  are  not  generally 
limited  to  their  own  graduates.  In  other  States  the  itinerant  teacher- 
training  is  supported  by  the  State  department  of  education.  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  this  plan,  belongs  to 
this  class,  but  here  the  work  is  centered  at  the  college. 

Professional  training  on  the  part  of  teachers  is  not  a  prerequisite 
to  employment  in  this  State,  but  men  teachers  who  usuieilly  come  with 
a  broad  technical  knowledge  are  professionally  trained  by  the  project 
method.  The  task  of  training  such  men  varies  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual.  The  program  generally  includes  (a)  pw- 
sonal  assistance  after  installation;  {b)  special  courses  at  the  college 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  groups;  {c)  professional  im- 
provement projects ;  and  (d)  follow-up  work  in  the  field. 

Unlike  the  agricultural  supervision,  the  teacher-trainer  generally 
does  not  carry  authority  to  enforce  special  methods.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  goes  about  in  the  spirit  of  helpfulness.  In  this  way  he  is 
able  to  establish  intimate  relations  with  the  teachers.  He  soon  be- 
comes familiar  with  the  peculiar  weaknesses  of  the  several  teachers 
and  is  able  to  prescribe  special  training  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs. 
He  also  becomes  familiar  with  the  local  problems  and  is  often  able 
to  straighten  out  difficulties  that  to  the  agricultural  instructor  might 
have  been  embarassing. 

This  work  of  itinerant  teacher  training,  while  primarily  established 
in  several  States  as  an  emergency  measure  to  make  up  for  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  teachers,  has  proved  to  be  so  effective  that  it  is  now 
generally  regarded  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  program  for  the 
development  of  agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Various  other  plans  have  been  developed  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  the  teachers.  Some  States,  especially  those 
in  the  west  central  region,  have  depended  mainly  upon  frequent  con- 
ferences. Such  conferences  furnish  opportunity  for  discussing 
methods  in  use  and  for  making  plans  for  future  work.  Other  States 
have  pinned  their  faith  to  monthly  information  service  leaflets. 
Twenty-six  such  leaflets,  in  either  printed  or  multigraph  form,  are 
now  in  circulation. 

IMPROVED  METHODS  OF  IN8TKUCT10N. 

Supervised  prcvcfice. — The  adoption  of  the  home-project  plan,  or 
what  is  now  more  commonly  known  as  the  supervised  practice  plan, 
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as  an  adjunct  to  secondary  education  in  agriculture,  has  been  general, 
csi>ecially  in  schools  receiving  aid  from  the  Smith-Hughes  fund. 
It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  during  the  past  two  years  conscientious 
efforts  have  been  made  to  improve  the  plan  and  to  correlate  the  prac- 
tice work  more  closely  with  the  classroom  instructioiv  It  has  been 
observed  that  there  is  a  remarkable  relationship  between  the  financial 
return  from  the  home  project  and  the  educational  return  from  the 
whole  course.  Since  the  development  of  interest  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  educative  process,  it  is  natural  for  the  students 
who  are  successful  in  their  farm  enterprises  to  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from  their  courses.  Teachers  and  supervisors  are  emphasiz- 
ing more  and  more  the  importance  of  selecting  home  projects  which 
are  likely  to  prove  profitable.  They  are  unanimous  in  their  belief 
also  that  careful  records  should  be  kept  of  all  transactions  and  that 
statements  showing  the  earnings  from  each  project  should  be  required 
of  all  students. 

Both  as  an  indication  of  the  educational  benefit  of  the  training 
and  as  an  indication  of  the  direct  economic  value  of  the  work,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  for  the  past  year  the  total  financial  return 
from  the  supervised  practical  work  in  38  States  amounted  to  $526,- 
122.43,  as  reported  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 
Other  States  have  depended  mainly  upon  professional  improvement 
courses  at  the  college  during  the  smnmer.  Many  States,  of  course, 
have  employed  two  or  more  of  these  special  methods  and  several  have 
employed  every  known  means  for  improving  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Reorganization  of  curricula. — ^The  subcommittee  on  agriculture 
for  secondary  schools  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  advisory  com- 
mittee on  agricultural  education,  at  its  meeting  on  March  7,  1919, 
made  the  following  recommendation : 

1.  The  immediate  attention  of  the  committee  is  to  be  restricted  to 
formulating  vocational  courses  of  the  occupational  extension  type, 
that  is  vocational  courses  which  are  predicated  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  pupils  who  are  to  take  these  courses  have  a  background  of 
farm  experience  and  have  an  opportunity  for  extending  and  con- 
tinuing that  experience  in  connection  with  the  instruction. 

2.  The  subject  matter  to  be  used  in  making  up  courses  is  to  be 
formulated  as  units,  such  as  bean  growing,  potato  growing,  apple 
growing,  pig  raising,  farm  butter  making,  etc. 

3.  Courses  of  instruction  of  varying  lengths  and  varying  content 
may  then  be  made  up  by  combination  of  units.  This  would  in  a 
measure  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  formulate  a  uniform  course  of  study 
which  would  in  any  way  be  suitable  to  the  varying  conditions  in  the 
United  States.    The  particular  units  to  be  combined  for  any  course 
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would  d^)end  upon  such  factors  as  the  fanning  of  a  locality  and 
upon  the  amount  of  time  which  is  to  be  ^ven  to  such  instruction* 
State  and  local  authorities  will  determine  suitable  combinations  of 
units  for  given  localities. 

4.  In  organizing  the  subject  matter  of  these  units  the  production 
order,  in  general,  will  be  followed  rather  than  the  so-called  logical 
order  usually  followed  in  textix>oks  on  agriculture. 

5.  These  imits  will  set  forth  the  practical  procedure  together  with 
such  information  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  good  practices.  Parallel 
with  this  there  will  be  an  arrangement  of  the  science  content  which 
underlies  and  can  be  correlated  with  such  practices.  In  the  field 
of  crop  production,  for  instance,  practically  all  of  the  fundamental 
science  involved  in  crop  production  can  be  correlated  with  any  one  of 
the  crop  units. 

6.  Certain  of  these  units  wiU  be  put  up  in  two  forms:  (1)  A  short 
unit,  to  be  used  in  sections  where  that  particular  phase  of  agriculture 
is  incidental  or  a  minor;  and  (2)  special  units,  to  be  used  in  those 
sections  where  that  line  is  a  major  or  a  specialty. 

7.  The  best  prepared  men  in  the  country  will  be  requested  to  write 
these  unit  courses.  In  order  to  secure  definiteness  of  aim  and  uni- 
formity of  arrangement  of  content,  it  is  suggested  that  the  sub- 
committee be  instructed  to  draw  up  detailed  specificati<ms  in  harmony 
with  the  foregoing  statements  for  the  preparation  of  these  units. 

8.  The  subcommittee  feels  that  whatever  may  be  put  up  in  the 
way  of  content  there  should  be  vwy  carefully  worked  out  by  the 
subcommittee  a  statement  of  principles  which  should  govern  the 
arrangement  and  methods  of  teaching  these  units. 

In  harmony  with  recommendation  seven,  several  persons  have 
undertaken  the  development  of  unit  courses  based  upon  the  results 
of  an  analysis  of  the  particular  enterprise  selected.  One  on  poultry 
raising  and  another  on  swine  raising  are  being  worked  out  by 
specialists  in  the  department  of  agriculture.  Others  on  various 
subjects  have  been  prepared  in  the  department  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  An  exceptionally 
well-developed  course  on  Atep  raising  has  been  devrioped  as  a 
thesis  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  tlie  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Green,  of  the  University  of 
lUinois.  Prof.  C.  B.  Waldron,  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
College,  under  the  direction  of  Dean  R.  W,  Selvidge,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  has  developed  along  similar  lines  a  course  on 
general  agriculture.*  This  course  is  one  of  a  series  prepared  for  use 
in  Army  posts,  but  is  worthy  of  more  general  adoption.  It  is  baaed 
upon  what  is  known  in  the  Army  as  the  applicatory  method  of 

«U.  S.  Army  Educational  Manual  No.  10,  1020. 
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teaching.  The  peculiar  value  of  this  method,  as  claimed  hy  those 
responsible  for  the  training  of  men  in  the  military  sers'iee,  is  that 
it  develops  "coordination  of  mind  and  body  and  ability  to  think 
quickly  and  independently  in  emergeiK^ies." 

m.  AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  RURAL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  development  of  a  rural  school  program  based  upon  the  in- 
terests of  the  child  and  upon  the  life  of  the  community  has  been 
the  dominant  aim  of  the  leaders  in  rural  education  during  the 
i-ecent  years.  Various  plans  have  been  suggested  to  bring  about 
this  result,  and  several  interesting  experiments  are  under  observa- 
tion. In  general,  the  plans  proposed  are  lacking  in  definiteness 
and  for  this  reason  teachers  are  slow  to  adopt  them.  Since  com- 
munities differ  in  their  interests,  there  are  bound  to  be  differences  in 
detail ;  but  when  the  teachers,  who  are  to  take  the  responsibility  for 
teaching  in  the  rural  schools,  are  started  out  with  this  ideal  and 
know  how  to  analyze  the  life  of  the  community  and  discover  there- 
in the  materials  which  may  be  used  for  agricultural  instruction,  we 
may  hope  for  rapid  progress  in  this  direction.  Many  of  the  normal 
schools  are  now  beginning  to  specially  prepare  teachers  for  teach- 
ing in  rural  districts.  They  are  becoming  more  conscious  of  the 
educational  needs  of  the  rural  community  and  are  endeavoring  to 
turn  out  teachers  with  the  proper  attitude  toward  rural  life  and 
possessed  with  a  determination  to  help  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
rural  community. 

With  a  view  to  helping  teachers  analyze  the  life  and  affairs  of 
their  respective  communities,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  issued 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Social  Surveys  of  Kural  School  Districts."  • 
The  author.  Prof.  C.  J.  Galpin,  in  recommending  the  survey  method 
of  obtaining  information  about  the  community,  has  this  to  say : 

Sowing  the  seeds  of  civiUzation  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  is  doubtless 
opportunity  enough  to  call  forth  the  best  that  is  in  you.  But  suppose  over  and 
above  this  rare  inducement  to  your  labors  you  could  take  a  hand  in  the  ma- 
terial development  of  your  State  and  see  the  results  of  your  work  maturing 
from  year  to  year  while  you  are  waiting  for  education  to  blossom  In  the  spirit 
of  the  children.  This  is  precisely  the  challenge  put  up  to  you  in  the  plan  set 
forth  In  this  circular.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  publication  to  show  how  to  mobilize  the  intimate 
facts  of  farm  life  which  surround  you;  how  to  utilize  these  facts  so  as  to 
produce  community  growth. 

The  modification  of  the  rural  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  rural  people  necessarily  means  that  more  attention  must  be 
given  to  agriculture  as  the  dominant  interest  of  rural  communities. 
In  other  words,  farm  life  must  form  the  basis  of  the  course  of  study. 

•  Bxteofllon  Service  of  the  Department  <rf  Agricultiire,  Clrcnlar  122,  1920. 
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At  the  1919  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Prof. 
G.  M.  Wilson  made  a  statement  which  fairly  expresses  the  belief  of 
many  of  the  leading  educators  concerning  the  changes  in  the  cur- 
riculum and  the  methods  of  teaching  which  must  prevail  if  the  rural 
school  is  to  function  properly  in  the  life  of  the  people  it  is  intended 
to  serve.  After  indicating  how  the  methods  of  teaching  some  of  the 
traditional  subjects  will  need  to  be  changed  to  meet  these  new 
requirements,  he  states: 

This  will  mean  a  decided  saving  in  time,  wliicli  can  be  used  in  a  more  thorough 
mastery  of  the  proces&es  which  are  useful  and  fundamental,  or  for  other  pur- 
poses. In  short,  there  must  be  a  positive  program  of  studies  that  Is  based 
squarely  upon  pupils*  interests,  community  relationships,  and  the  functional 
conception  of  education.  It  means  that  the  purposes  of  education  must  be 
accomplished  ratlier  than  that  subjects  as  such  shall  be  taught.  The  program 
of  work  must  be  broadened  to  Include  the  vocational  type.  The  old  studies 
which,  because  of  their  handling,  have  not  served  the  alms  of  health,  citizen- 
ship, and  education  for  leisure,  must  be  recast  to  serve  these  aims,  and  in 
addition,  vocational  efficiency  and  effective  home  membership  must  be  realized 
through  new  material  which  shall  be  organized  Into  the  curriculum.  The  result 
of  this  reconstruction  of  the  course  of  study  will  be  an  entirely  different  prod- 
uct. Not  a  pupil  stuffed  with  facts,  dissatisfied  with  rural  conditions,  and 
unable  to  realize  the  larger  aims  of  education ;  but  instead  an  individual  who 
thinks  in  terms  of  the  problems  of  present-day  life,  has  at  hand  the  tools  and 
the  methods  for  their  solution,  Is  thoroughly  In  sympathy  with  his  environ- 
ment; and  is  an  exemplification  of  the  recognized  educational  alms,  health, 
good  citizenship,  vocational  efficiency,  and  the  right  use  of  leisure. 

The  reorganization  of  the  rural  school  curriculum  on  this  basis 
is  bound  to  be  a  slow  process.  The  number  of  schools  in  which  the 
curriculum  is  centered  around  agriculture  and  country  life  is  ex- 
tremely small.  The  chief  retarding  factor  is  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing teachers  who  are  qualified  to  teach  by  any  other  than  traditional 
methods.  Some  conspicuous  results,  however,  have  been  obtained, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  certain  leaders  in  the  training  of 
teachers  while  in  service. 

The  four-year  rotation  plan, — ^The  results  achieved  in  certain 
counties  of  Missouri  have  attracted  considerable  attention.  The 
following  extracts,  taken  from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  Nodaway  County,  briefly  describe  their  four- 
year  rotation  plan  for  teaching  agriculture  in  rural  schools: 

The  word  "  agriculture  "  as  used  in  our  county  refers  not  only  to  the  subject 
diret^-tly  pertJiiuing  to  farming  but  also  to  anything  pertaining  to  the  life  and 
welfare  of  the  children  and  the  people  of  the  community — health,  sanitation, 
home  conveniences,  social  conditions,  and  community  interests.  In  fact,  it  in- 
cludes anything  which  enables  us  to  teach  In  terms  of  the  lives  of  the  pei^Ie 
and  the  needs  of  the  community.    It  is  really  vitalized  rural  life. 

Tvach  f/rotrififf  1  kings. 

First  year.  Farm  crops;  how  seeds  grow;  depth  to  plant;  com;  oats;  alfalfa; 
weeds;  gardens;  canning;  drying. 
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Making  things. 

Second  year.  Making  nail  box,  wash  bench,  book  rack,  etc.:  rope  knots; 
splicing  rope;  cement  tanks,  steps,  and  posts;  farm  tools  and  machines;  re- 
moving stains;  sewing. 

Live  things. 

Third  year.  Animals;  diseases  and  remedies;  how  to  feed;  testing  milk; 
poultry ;  useful  birds ;  insect  pests ;  setting  the  table ;  hot  lunch. 

Soil  and  home. 

Fourth  year.  Soil  fertility ;  cultivation ;  moisture ;  sanitation ;  beautifying  the 
home;  social  and  community  work. 

We  study  the  sUo,  feed,  grain,  garden,  preserving  crops,  birds,  pictures, 
home  conveniences,  and  serving  hot  lunches  from  the  standpoint  of  what  each 
community  Is  doing  and  what  can  be  done  to  make  things  better.  This  gives  a 
motive  for  our  work,  a  reason  for  reading,  a  reason  for  arithmetic,  a  reason  for 
writing  letters.  We  study  the  things  themselves ;  we  let  the  children  themselves 
do  the  things  we  want  done. 

The  clever  teacher,  under  our  old  system,  had  the  boy  figure  the  contents  of 
a  haymow  in  order  to  fix  in  his  mind  certain  principles  of  arithmetic.  This  is 
teaching  arithmetic  in  terms  of  the  life  of  the  boy.  It  Is  good  arithmetic,  but 
it  is  not  yet  good  living. 

Under  our  new  system  the  boy  figures  the  contents  of  the  haymow  because  he 
or  his  father  wants  to  know  how  much  hay  there  is  and  how  long  it  will  feed 
th^r  dairy  herd.  This  is  studying  real  things  and  using  the  arithmetic  to 
help  the  boy  find  out  something  he  wants  to  know. 

When  the  four  years*  work  is  finished  we  will  start  in  again  with  the  first- 
year's  work.  By  this  time  the  older  pupils  will  have  graduated  and  the  work 
will  be  new  again  to  both  teacher  and  puplla  This  plan  makes  it  possible  for 
us  to  give  the  pupils  more  agriculture ;  keeps  the  work  live  and  real  and  vital ; 
and  makes  it  easier  for  us  to  supervise  the  work.  It  is  relatively  easy  for 
us  to  train  our  teachers  for  one  line  of  agricultural  work  each  year,  while  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  train  them  for  all  lines  of  work. 

Hoto  the  work  was  started. — Our  county  was  1  of  15  in  Missouri,  selected  by 
former  State  Supt.  Uel  W.  Lamkin,  to  try  out  the  rotation  plan.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction,  and  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden, 
the  county  superintendents  received  a  week  of  intensive  training  at  Jefferson 
City,  Mo. 

Acting  upon  their  suggestion  we  started  with  only  a  small  group  of  teachers. 
It  was  a  new  thing,  and  we  were  urged  to  begin  with  a  group  small  enough 
so  that  we  could  carefully  supervise  the  work  and  give  the*  scheme  a  fair 
chance. 

We  chose  five  capable  teachers  whom  we  Judged  were  teaching  in  communi- 
ties progressive  enough  to  try  out  a  new  thing — ^the  community  was  considered 
as  much  as  the  teacher  in  making  our  selections. 

Before  beginning  the  work  the  teachers  had  the  benefit  of  a  week's  training 
under  the  same  direction  as  the  county  superintendents. 

Much  of  the  success  of  this  work  is  due  to  the  regular  weekly  conferences 
we  held  with  the  teachers  who  were  doing  the  work.  In  these  conferences  we 
did  the  very  things  that  we  expected  the  children  to  do.  We  went  to  the  fields, 
determined  the  stand  of  corn,  compared  the  yields  of  fields  where  the  stand 
was  goo<l  with  the  fields  where  the  stand  was  poor,  and  figured  out  what  it 
meant  in  dollars  and  cents. 
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All  of  this  was  extra  work  for  the  teacher,  and  we  warned  the  teachers  that 
they  should  not  go  into  this  work  if  they  were  looking  for  a  soft  snap.  The 
common  consensus  of  opinion  with  this  group  of  teachers  was  that  the  work  was 
hard  but  that  the  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  life  in  their  schools  and  in  their 
communities  so  much  more  than  made  up  for  it  that  they  would  not  think 
of  giving  it  up. 

After  each  conference  each  teacher  went  to  her  school  loaded  with  material 
and  with  a  clear  idea  as  to  just  wliat  she  was  going  to  do  in  her  scliool. 

These  conferences  were  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent  Occa- 
sionally we  took  advantage  of  our  unusual  opportunity  to  call  in  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  State  Teachers'  College  to  present  some  special  phase  of  the 
work. 

The  first  year  we  had  5  schools  in  the  work,  the  second  year  there  were  16 ; 
this  year  there  are  35.  These  teachers  are  held  responsible  for  attending  the 
conferences  and  for  successfully  carrying  on  the  work  in  their  8cho<ds. 

The  agricultural,  instruction  service  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment  of  Agrieultu/^. — The  division  of  agricultural  instruction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through  cooperation  with  the  teachers 
in  service,  has  done  much  to  encourage  agriculture .  in  the  rural 
schools.  The  nature  of  such  cooperation  during  the  pa^  two  years 
may  be  described  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  By  furnishing  information  concerning  helpful  material  for 
instruction  and  how  it  may  be  used. 

2.  By  emphasizing  the  value  of  community  surveys  and  showing 
how  they  may  be  conducted. 

3.  By  encouraging  the  teachers  to  follow  the  home- project  plan 
tlirough  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

4.  By  encouraging  the  use  of  lantern  slides  and  moving-picture 
films  and  by  establishing  circuits  for  the  distribution  of  visual  in- 
stiniction  material. 

5.  By  the  publication  and  distribution  of  bulletins  of  use  to 
teachers.  The  lessons  on  dairying,  on  potatoes,  and  on  gardening 
are  examples.  Other  publications  furnish  suggestions  to  teachers  on 
how  they  can  make  use  of  certain  Fanners'  Bull^ins  published  by 
the  department. 

6.  By  cooperation  with  State  departments  of  education  and  State 
agricultural  colleges  in  preparing  suggestive  outline  courses  of  study 
in  agriculture  for  elementary  schools.  Such  a  course  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  Ohio  elem^itary  sdiools  and  cme  is  under  prqmration 
for  use  in  the  schools  of  Arkansas. 
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SCOUTING  AND  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Scouting  continues  to  enjoy  the  cordial  indorsement  of  school  men 
everywhere  all  over  the  country.  More  and  more  those  interested  are 
coming  to  see  the  enormous  possibilities  of  cooperation  between  the 
scout  movement  and  the  schools.  Many  schools  now  give  credit  for 
scout  work  done  outside  of  the  schools.  Many  more  are  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  the  program  as  an  extraschool  activity. 

In  1919  there  were  organized  in  connection  with  public  schools  1,942 
troops  and  170  in  connection  with  private  schools.  The  records  also 
show  that  for  the  same  year  1,623  scoutmasters  were  also  school-teach- 
ers. Many  troops  have  their  meetings  in  the  school  buildings  and  in 
turn  render  good  service  by  taking  charge  of  fire  drills,  first  aid  and 
safety  first  instruction,  yard  clean  ups,  flag  drills,  etc. 

Scout  leaders  take  the  utmost  pains  to  see  that  scout  activities  do 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  school  duties,  and  troop  meetings  are 
regularly  held  on  Friday  evening  for  that  reason.  The  best  results 
have  been  obtained  not  by  formalizing  scouting,  but  by  supplement- 
ing and  vitalizing  the  book  work  by  the  practical  activities  of  the 
scout  program.  Through  scouting  many  a  boy's  healthy  curiosity  to 
know  has  been  whetted,  so  that  he  comes  for  perhaps  the  first  time  in 
his  life  to  see  "  sense  "  in  books.  As  one  school  man  has  said,  "  Scout- 
ing has  done  what  no  other  system  yet  devised  has  done — made  the 
boy  want  to  learn,'*'* 

The  National  Education  Association,  meeting  in  Chicago  in  1919, 
had  a  special  scouting  section  which  was  particularly  helpful,  inter- 
esting, and  conducive  to  closer  cooperation  between  the  scout  move- 
ment and  the  public  schools. 

The  department  of  education  of  the  National  Council  is  at  present 
engaged  in  working  out  the  development  of  a  national  policy  govern- 
ing the  relations  between  scouting  and  the  schools,  for  important  and 
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successful  as  the  work  has  hitherto  been,  it  is  believed  that  only  the 
very  outskirts  of  the  possible  fields  of  mutual  helpfulness  have  yet 
been  reached. 

SCOUTING  AND  CITIZENSHIP. 

The  making  of  good  citizens  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  scout 
movement.  Everything  in  its  program  contributes  directly  and  in- 
directly to  this  end.  Every  boy  who  associates  himself  with  the 
movement  is  impressed  with  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility.  If 
he  sees  a  heap  of  rubbish  that  might  cause  a  fire  or  collect  disease- 
carrying  germs,  he  is  taught  to  report  these  traps  to  the  proper 
authorities  without  delay.  He  is  enlisted  in  every  movement  for 
community  betterment  and  good  health.  Scouts  are  organized  for 
service  and  have  participated  in  hundreds  of  city-clean-up  and  city- 
beautiful,  and  "walk-rite"  campaigns.  They  fight  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes and  fever-carrying  rats.  They  assist  forest  wardens  and 
park  commissioners  in  preserving  and  protecting  trees  and  planting 
new  ones.  They  help  the  police  in  handling  traffic  in  crowded  con- 
ditions, as  in  parades,  fairs,  etc.,  and  work  with  fire  departments  in 
spreading  public  information  as  to  fire  prevention,  as  well  as  actively 
participating  in  cooperation  with  fire  brigades. 

AH  this*  means  the  making  of  an  intelligent,  alert,  responsible  citi- 
zenry, dedicated  to  being  helpful  to  all  people  at  all  times,  to  keep 
themselves  physically  strong,  mentally  awake,  morally  straight,  to 
do  their  duty  to  Gpd  and  country. 

THE  PIONEER  SCOUT. 

In  order  that  boys  who  live  in  remote  country  districts  may  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  the  scout  training,  even  though  it  is  not  possible 
for  them  to  join  a  regular  troop,  the  Pioneer  Division  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  has  been  established.  Pioneer  Scouts  follow  the 
same  program  as  other  scouts  do,  taking  their  tests  from  a  specially 
appointed  local  examiner,  usually  a  teacher,  pastor,  or  employer. 
On  January  31,  1920,  there  were  758  active  Pioneer  Scouts  on  record 
at  national  headquarters.  Much  interest  has  been  manifested  in 
this  branch  of  scouting,  which  has  been  found  to  fill  a  real  need 
among  country  boys.  The  State  agricultural  departments  and  col- 
leges have  given  generous  aid  and  indorsement,  as  have  also  the 
Grange,  Antituberculosis  League,  and  other  local  institutions.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  also  lending  its  hearty 
support  and  indorsement  to  this  branch  of  scout  work.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  Hon.  E.  T.  Meredith,  says:  "The  Boy 
Scout  program  fits  in  with  the  work  of  the  rural  school,  the  rural 
church,  the  agricultural  boys'  club,  and  other  rural  welfare  organiza- 
tions.   They  should  go  hand  in  hand." 
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SCOUTING  AND  AMERICANIZATION. 

Mr.  James  E.  West,  Chief  Scout  Executive,  makes  the  following 
statement  in  his  tenth  annual  report  rendered  to  the  National 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America : 

The  tremendous  value  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  In  the  Americanization 
problems  of  this  country  has  been  recognized  by  the  division  of  citizenship 
training,  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  Department  of  Labor,  from  whom  was  re- 
ceived a  request  that  Boy  Scouts  distribute  letters  and  cards  among  aliens  in 
the  interest  of  the  educational  worlj  of  the  division  of  citizenship  training.  A 
study  of  the  indorsements  of  the  movement  by  national  leaders  (selected  from 
the  many  received)  will  reveal  similar  recognition  in  such  quarters.  Many 
leaders  in  the  organization,  from  coast  to  coast,  have  long  recognized  that  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  enjoy  a  high  privilege  as  well  as  a  high  responsibility 
in  truly  democratizing  the  boyhood  of  this  country. 

The  foreign-born  boy  and  the  son  of  foreign-born  parents  sit  side  by  side 
with  native-born  boys  ( as  they  should )  in  our  schools.  They  mingle  in  their 
play  and  in  their  homes.  They  are  one  boyhood.  But  it  is  a  boyhood  of  marvel- 
ously  diverse  racial  characteristics  and  tendencies.  Moreover,  this  boyhood  is 
the  future  manhood  of  America.  And  the  boy  inside  each  individual  in  this 
8,000,000  or  so  of  American  youth  instinctively  responds  to  the  Boy  Scout  pro- 
gram. As  America  is  the  melting  pot  of  the  nations,  even  so  scouting  is  the 
melting  pot  of  the  boys  of  the  nations. 

Fortunately,  the  program  needs  no  modifications  or  special  manipulation 
to  "Americanize  "  its  followers.  It  is  inherently  an  Americanizing  program. 
In  Manhattan's  crowded  East  Side,  since  1912,  when  the  first  scout  troop  was 
founded  there,  thousands  of  boys  have  taken  the  Scout  Oath  and  Law  and 
followed  its  principles  and  lived  its  out-of-door  life.  To-day  there  are  25  troops 
in  New  York  City,  numbering  800  boys.  Every  scoutmaster  and  assistant  scout- 
master in  the  district  is  an  ex-scout.  These  troops  have  a  splendid  record  of 
war-service  work,  and  it  has  been  declared  of  them  that  they  were  the  greatest 
single  agency  in  operation  rightly  to  interpret  the  war  to  their  foreign-born 
neighbors. 

The  aggressive  introduction  of  scouting  Into  all  our  industrial  sections,  the 
enlistment  of  the  men  of  those  sections  (who  are  eligible)  as  local  council 
members,  troop  committeemen,  scoutmasters,  the  fullest  possible  round  of 
scouting  activities  for  the  men  and  the  l)oys  in  this  country  who  do  not  yet 
know  America,  but  aspire  to  be  her  sons,  will  help  to  solve  all  our  industrial 
problems  and  preserve  our  national  ideals  and  institutions. 

SBA  SCOUTING— A  BRANCH  OF  THE  BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA. 

Sea  scouting  is  another  important  branch  of  scouting  which  aims 
to  develop  water  scouting  and  nautical  activities  and  training  of  all 
sorts.    Chief  Sea  Scout  James  A.  Wilder  says : 

Sea  scooting  is  the  way  whereby  scouting  fulfills  its  obligation  to  the  American 
boy  to  prepare  him  for  emergencies  on  water  as  well  as  on  land.  High  officials 
of  the  Navy  and  the  merchant  marine  have  expressed  their  unquaUfied  approval 
of  the  entire  program  of  seamanship,  watermanship,  cloud  study,  sailmaklng; 
boats  under  oars  and  sail,  shore  camping,  and  the  other  fascinating  activities. 
Our  merchant  marine  languishes  for  lack  of  instructed  seamen.  It  is  not  a  far 
cry  to  the  time  when  boys  who  have  followed  the  seascout  program  wiU  be 
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found  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe;  doing  business  on  great  waters  be- 
cause they,  as  sea  scouts,  received  the  same  training  which  lielped  keq[>  our 
flag  flying  on  the  seven  seas. 

During  the  year  1919  the  sea  scouting  department  tripled  its  m^n- 
bership  and  had  regularly  commissioned  ships  in  19  States.  It  is 
essentially  an  older-boy  plan  and  is  not  a  substitute  for  scouting 
but  a  development  of  it  Only  boys  over  15  years  of  age  are  eligible 
to  join  a  sea  scout  ship,  though  a  preliminary  rank,  that  of  Cabin 
Boy,  is  open  to  younger  scouts  who  are  able  to  meet  certain  tests  in 
"  water  pireparedness  ^  and  take  the  Sea  Promise. 

THE  SEA  PROMISE. 

On  my  honor,  I  wiU,  as  a  scout  and  as  a  cabin  boy,  do  my  best  to  become 
proficient  in  scouting. 

1.  To  learn  swimming  and  always  '*  be  prepared  *'  to  render  aid  to  those  in 

need  in  connection  with  water  accidents. 

2.  To  make  it  my  practice  to  know  the  location  of  the  life-saving  devices 

aboard  every  boat  I  go  on,  and  to  outline  mentally  any  responsibUity  in 

maintaining  order  for  myself  and  shipmates  in  case  of  emergency. 
8.  To  be  vigilant  and  cautious,  always  guarding  against  water  accidents. 
4.  To  cooperate  with  the  responsible  authorities  for  the  observance  of  aU 

regulations  for  the  conduct  and  safety  of  boats  and  ever  seek  to  preserve 

the  motto  of  the  sea,  "  Women  and  ChUdren  First" 

Like  all  scouting,  sea  scouting  is  both  recreation  and  education.  A 
sea  scout  has  a  joUy  good  time  in  the  water  and  on  it,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  is  acquiring  a  tremendous  amount  of  practical  knowl- 
edge and  nautical  efficiency  which  will  stand  him  in  good  stead 
whether  he  follows  the  sea  or  not 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL'S  ENDEAVOR  TO  DISCOVER  VITAL   FACTS 
IN  REGARD  TO  THE  BOYHOOD  OF  THE  NATION. 

Earnest  search  reveals  the  lack  of  any  comprehensive  and  uniform 
data  as  to  the  youth  of  the  Nation,  although  such  data  are  absolutely 
essential  if  we  are  to  reach  every  boy  and  assure  him  the  educational 
and  other  opportunities  to  which  he  is  entitled.  At  the  instigation 
of  the  chief  scout  executive,  Mr.  James  E.  West,  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  endeavoring  to  start  in  motion  an 
aggressive  campaign  in  the  ascertaining  and  collecting  of  such  facts. 
Each  local  council  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  studying  con- 
ditions in  its  own  locality.  Realizing  the  importance  of  making  this 
study  of  nation-wide  extension,  the  National  Council,  at  its  last  an- 
nual meeting  (March,  1920),  passed  the  following  resolution: 

.  Whereas  the  NatioDal  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  regard  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  available  for  use  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  other  organizations  interested*  in  the  welfare  of  the  yoath  of  the 
Nation  aU  possible  data  relating  to  this  subject ;  and 
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Whereas  investigation  has  proved  that  imcically  no  nniform  data  of  this 
Bort  are  at  present  available  as  a  basis  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation  and 
further  development  of  their  respective  programs  for  service  to  the  youth  of 
our  Nation: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  tenth 
annual  meeting  now  assembled  requests  that  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
various  States  of  the  United  States  shall,  at  their  earliest  conveniences,  through 
their  various  appropriate  departments,  collate  and  make  available  for  our  use 
and  that  of  other  organizations  such  data  as  will  provide  intelligent,  efficient, 
and  economic  promotion  of  the  program  devoted  to  making  of  good  citizenship, 
and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Census 
Bureau,  and  the  Department  of  Child  Welfare  be  especially  urged  to  collate 
such  data  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  prob- 
lems involved;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  if  sufficient  funds  are  not  at  the  present  time 
available  for  this  absolutely  essential  purpose,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  legislatures  of  the  various  States  of  the  Unicm  be  urged  to  imme- 
diat^y  make  such  appropriation  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  this 
purpose. 

INTERNATIONAL  ASPECTS  OF  SCOUTING. 

Scouting  as  a  world  movement  was  represented  in  the  summer  of 
1920  by  the  International  Scout  Jamboree  held  at  London,  England, 
at  which  delegates  were  present  from  34  of  the  53  nations  in  which 
scouting  is  definitely  established.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  were 
represented  by  a  group  of  about  250  scouts  and  scout  leaders  repre- 
senting the  whole  country.  The  gathering  was  most  interesting  and 
impressive  in  every  way,  and  the  value  of  the  scout  movement  in 
training  boys  to  healthful,  useful  activities  by  a  program  which  is 
both  educational  and  recreational  was  triumphantly  d^nonstrated. 
Aside  from  their  participation  in  the  "jamboree  itself,  the  trip  was  of 
immense  value  to  our  own  boys,  as  it  allowed  of  extensive  visiting  of 
points  of  interest  and  historic  association  both  in  England  and 
France,  and  in  Belgium,  where  the  delegation  was  reviewed  by  King 
Albert^  of  Belgium. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  American  Committee  for  Devastated 
France,  the  National  Council  loaned  its  department  of  education  di- 
rector, Mr.  Lome  W.  Barclay,  to  be  in  charge  of  the  scout  camp  at 
Compiegne,  France,  on  the  bank  of  the  Aisne. 

SCOUT  HANDBOOKS,  ORGANS,  AND  OTHER  LITERATURE. 

Handbook  for  Boys, — The  Handbook  for  Boys  continues  to  be 
increasingly  in  demand.  Two  or  three  printings  of  the  book  are  re- 
quired annually,  each  printing  including  a  1,000,000  edition,  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  what  is  said  to  be  the  most  popular  boy's  book  in 
the  world.  It  is  now  in  its  twenty-fourth  edition  and  is  the  official 
interpretation  of  the  scout  movement. 
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Leaders^  handbooks. — The  new  Scoutmaster's  Handbook  contains 
a  wealth  of  valuable  material  for  scout  leaders  and  other  adults  inter- 
ested in  the  movement.  It  is  prepared  by  experts  and  based  upon 
sound  pedagogical  principles  as  well  as  good  scouting.  The  new 
handbook  for  executives,  called  Community  Boy  Leadership,  is  now 
in  circulation  and  is  proving  valuable. 

Magazines, — Boy's  Life,  the  official  scout  magazine  for  boys,  is  a 
live,  wholesome,  interesting  publication  issued  monthly,  containing 
stories  and  articles  by  well-known  authors  and  specialists. 

Scouting^  issued  monthly,  is  prepared  especially  for  scout  leaders 
not  under  council,  while  The  Scout  Executive,  another  monthly  bul- 
letin, is  directed  chiefly  to  the  field  under  council. 

Merit  Badge  pamphlets, — The  editorial  department  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  has  prepared  and  edited  a  series  of  valu- 
able pamphlets  in  connection  with  the  Merit  Badge  subjects,  which 
is  filling  a  long- felt  want  among  scouts  and  others  interested.  There 
are  68  different  pamphlets,  each  written  by  a  recognized  authority  in 
the  respective  subject,  and  each  submitted  before  printing  to  a  large 
number  of  experts,  over  600  of  whom  were  consulted  for  critical  sug- 
gestion and  guidance.  No  effort  has  been  spared  to  make  these 
booklets  accurate  and  interesting.  They  contain  over  3,000  pages  of 
printed  matter  and  over  800  illustrations,  as  well  as  valuable  bibliog- 
raphies and  biographical  matter.  The  pamphlets  have  already  at- 
tracted considerable  favorable  notice  among  school  men,  and  several 
colleges  are  placing  the  whole  series  in  their  reference  libraries. 

A  classified  list  of  the  subjects  for  which  pamphlets  have  been  i^ued 
follows : 

I.  Subfects  thai  have  to  do  vHth  outdoor  actiiHties. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

Angling. 

Archery. 

Camping. 

Cooking. 

Cycling. 

6.  Hiking. 

7.  Horsemanship. 

8.  Marksmanship. 

9.  Pathfindlng. 
10.  Photography. 

11.  Pioneering. 

12.  Seamanship. 

13.  Stalking. 

14.  Swimming. 

II.  Subjects  that  Ttave  to  do  with  outdoor  activities  of  a  voca^tionat  nhture. 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

Agriculture. 
Beekeeping. 
Bird  study. 
Botany. 

5.  Conservation. 

6.  Dairying. 

7.  Forestry. 

8.  Gnrdening. 

9.  Poultry  keeping. 
10.  Taxidermy. 

III.  Subjects  which  have  to  do  uHth  modem  application  of  mechanics. 

1. 
2. 

Automobiling. 
Aviation. 

3.  Electricity. 

4.  Machinery. 

5.  Signaling. 

6.  Wireless. 

l\ 

\  Subjects  which  have  to  do  icith  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  saving 

of  life. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

Athletics. 
First  Aid, 
First  Aid  to  Animals. 

4.  Flremanshlp. 

5.  Life  Saving. 

6.  Personal  Health. 

7.  Physical  Development. 

8.  Public  Health. 

9.  Safety  First 
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V.  SubjecU  ichich  have  to  do  with  so-called  "  Trade^J* 

1.  Blacksmltbing.  4.  Handicraft. 

2.  Carpentry.  5.  Leather  working. 
8.  Craftsmanship,    including    Crafts-      6.  Masonry. 

work    in    Metal,    Leather,    Bas-       7.  Mining, 
ketry,    Pottery,    Cement,    Book-      8.  Plumbing, 
binding,  Wood  Carving.     (7  sepa-      9.  Printing, 

rate  pamphlets.)  10.  Surveying. 

VI.  Subjects  tvhich  have  to  do  with  knowledge  gained  mainly  from  books  and 
laboratories,  under  instmctors, 

1.  Astronomy.  3.  Business.  5.  Interpreting. 

2.  Chemistry.  4.  Civics.  6.  Scholarship. 

\ll.  Subjects  which  have  to  do  with  some  form  of  art. 

1.  Architecture.  3.  Music  (including  Bugling).  5.  Sculpture. 

2.  Art  4.  Painting. 

Other  literature. — The  National  Council  also  issues  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  informational  and  interpretative  publications,  such  as 
the  Manual  of  Customs  and  Drills,  The  Seascout  Manual,  What 
Every  Scoutmaster  Wants  to  Know,  Scouting  and  the  Public  Schools, 
Your  Boy  and  Scooting,  What  Scouts  Do,  Membership  in  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  The  Boy  Scout  Movement  (as  approved  by  the 
Beligious  Education  Association),  etc. 

Cooperation  with  publishers. — ^The  department  during  the  year 
has  maintained  through  its  director  constant  contact  with  publishers 
and  authors.  More  than  100  new  books  published  for  boys  in  1919 
have  been  carefully  examined  (a  good  many  in  manuscript  form)  for 
review  in  Boys'  Life  or  inclusion  in  some  one  of  our  book  lists  and, 
of  these,  of  the  few  really  good  books  for  boys  published  in  1919, 
it  is  a  joy  to  report  that  more  than  half  of  these  were  first  published 
serially  in  Boys'  Life,  a  record  that  stands  alone. 

New  hooks  edited. — ^The  director  has  edited  as  usual  the  Boy 
Scouts'  Year  Book,  compiled  from  last  year's  issues  of  Boys'  Life, 
the  sales  of  which  have  been  more  than  a  third  larger  than  in  pre- 
vious years-  More  notable  still  has  been  the  success  of  the  Boy 
Scouts'  Book  of  Stories,  a  compilation  of  stories  of  interest  to  boys 
selected,  one  each,  from  the  writings  of  our  best  American  and  Eng- 
lish short-story  writers.  The  purpose  of  the  director  in  editing  such 
a  book  was  to  interest  boys  in  stories  that  have  the  quality  of  fine 
writing,  and  so  help  to  develop  in  them  a  taste  for  literature  that 
will  make  them  lovers  of  the  great  and  good  books  of  all  ages.  The 
very  nature  of  the  book  warranted  the  conclusion  that  it  would  take 
considerable  time  to  make  it  a  good  seller.  Once  again  the  unex- 
pected has  happened  in  that  the  first  year's  sales  of  the  Boy  Scouts' 
Book  of  Stories  has  equaled  the  first  year's  sale  of  the  Boy  Scouts' 
Year  Book,  and  the  present  promise  is  that  for  years  to  come  this 
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book  will  more  than  hold  its  own.  In  the  coming  year  material  is 
being  gathered  for  a  companion  volmne  to  be  published  under  the 
title  the  Boy  Scouts'  Book  of  Stories  in  Verse. 

Motion  pictures  for  scouts, — The  director  of  the  library  depart- 
ment of  the  National  Council,  Mr.  Franklin  K.  Matthews,  has  served 
as  a  literary  adviser  to  a  motion-picture  company.  As  a  result  of 
this  collaboration  a  large  number  of  educational  and  scout  films 
have  been  put  into  circulation,  including  the  popular  "Knights  of 
the  Square  Table,"  by  Chief  Seascout  James  A.  Wilder.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  these  films  offer  splendid  opportunities  not  only  to  show 
the  educational  possibilities  of  the  scout  movement  but  also  to  interest 
and  instruct  the  public  in  the  joys  and  benefits  of  outdoor  life,  the 
necessity  for  safety  first  and  fire-prevention  measures,  and  other 
features  which  are  accentuated  by  the  scout  program.  The  films  can 
also  be  admirably  used  in  connection  with  the  Americanization 
movement. 
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TEACHER  PLACEMENT  BY  PUBLIC  AGENCIES. 

By  J.  F.  Abel, 
BpeoiaiiBt  in  Rural  Education,  Bureau  of  Bduoation, 

CoNTSNTS. — Difflcolties  In  filling  teacher  positions — ^Appointment  committees  as  serrloe 
organizations — ^Demand  mudi  greater  than  supply — Methods  in  ];^cement  work — 
Special  policiea — Follow-up  work — Bureaus  in  State  offlees — National  plaeefnent 
bureaus — School  board  service. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  FILLING  TEACHING  POSITIONS. 

For  the  biennium  ending  June  30,  1920,  filling  educational  posi- 
tions of  all  kinds  assumed  an  importance  scarcely  thought  of   in 
previous  years.    Not  enough  even  of  untrained,  inexperienced  per- 
sons could  be  secured  at  any  time  during  the  two  years  to  fill  the 
teaching  places  of  the  country.    The  number — always  too  small — 
of  trained,  experienced  workers  who  were  willing  to  stay  in  the  pro- 
fession was  greatly  reduced.    Military  service  took  the  best  of  the 
younger  men  teachers;  governmental   services  newly  initiated   or 
greatly  expanded  to  meet  war-time  needs  called  away  the  more  active 
and  progressive  women;  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
Knights  of  Coliunbus,  Bed  Cross,  other  relief  organizations,  and  the 
scientific  and  technical  branches  of  the  varied  war  industries  drew 
heavily  from  the  ranks  of  principals,  superintendents,  and  college 
faculties;  the  business  world  found  remunerative  places  for  edu- 
cators ;  and  the  creeping  slowness  with  which  teachers'  salaries  were 
advanced  to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of  living  drove  many  to  try 
other  lines  of  work.    In  September  of  1918  there  was  a  shortage  of 
80,000  teachers,  and  122,000  inexperienced  ones  were  entering  the 
field.    Approximately  10  out  of  every  45  of  all  the  teaching  places 
were  either  vacant  or  filled  by  new  people.    The  shortage  increased 
throughout  the  period.    Fewer  students  took  courses  in  education,  « 
the  annual  output  of  graduates  from  the  colleges  of  education  and 
the  normal  schools  was  decreased  and  campaigns  to  reenlist  former 
workers  were  not  markedly  successful.   In  June  of  1920  there  was  no 
apparent  way  of  securing  the  15,350  high-school  teachers  necessary 
to  complement  the  force  for  secondary,  instruction. 

APPOINTMENT  COMMITTEES  AS  SERVICE  ORGANIZATIONS. 

This  situation  changed  the  attitude  of  the  board  of  recommenda- 
tion, appointment  committees,  placement  bureaus,  or  other  organi- 
zations in  higher  educational  institutions  and  State  departments 
designed  to  serve  as  clearing  houses  for  positions  and  workers.    From 
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being  bodies  whose  chief  function  was  to  help  young  people  secure 
positions,  they  became  service  organizations  to  help  fill  the  schools 
with  workers.  In  June  of  1920  reports  were  received  at  the  Bureau 
of  Education  from  260  institutions,  representing  120  smaller  col- 
leges, 19  larger  universities,  23  State  universities,  25  technical 
schools,  55  State  and  private  normal  schools,  7  county  normals,  and 
11  city  normals.    Below  is  a  tabulation  of  the  returns : 

Requ€$ts  for  teacher  poHtion^ — Number  of  places  fUled, 


Instttutions  reporting. 


Number 
of  schools 
reporting. 


Number 
tbathave 
anorganl- 
sationfor 
placing 


Number 
that  have 
no  such 
formal 
organip 

flttOOO. 


Number 
thatkcq^ 
records 
of  plaoe- 
flMnt 
work. 


Requests 
received 
fornomip 

to  mi 


Positians 

reported 

to  have 

been 


Number 
ofregis- 
tratkns 
with 
place- 
ment 


Smaller  ooUegM. .. . 
Larger  universities. 
State  universities.. 
TeehanScal  schools. 
Normal  schools.... 
County  normals... 
Citynormab 

Total 


lao 
19 
28 
25 
65 
7 
11 


8^  (MO 
15^120 
13,280 

L605 
18»571 


1,970 
2^660 
3»025 
387 
4»20O 


2^121 


260 


172 


70 


Ul 


61,712 


12;  190 


20,07 


DEMAND  MUCH  GREATER  THAN  SUPPLY. 

Without  exception  all  of  the  260  institutions  that  reported  to  the 
bureau  indicate  that  the  requests  for  teachers  were  far  in  excess  of 
the  supply  avaliable  for  placement.  The  46  smaller  colleges  and  14 
normals  that  have  no  formal  placement  organizations  report  all  of 
their  available  people  taken  so  quickly  as  to  make  bureaus  imneces- 
sary.  The  10  technical  schools  report  that  none  of  their  graduates 
oai^  to  teach.  County  and  city  normals  are  as  a  rule  parts  of  a 
larger  administrative  system,  and  their  output  is  immediately  taken 
over  by  Uie  system.  Sixty-one  of  the  institutions  reporting  did  not 
keep  records  of  their  placement  work.  Usually  those  were  cases  in 
which  it  was  the  part-time  duty  of  some  already  overworked  person 
or  committee.  The  number  of  positions  reported  to  have  been  filled 
is  much  less  than  the  number  that  actually  was  filled.  School  boards 
and  registrants  alike  are  prompt  to  express  dissatisfaction  but  singu- 
larly neglectful  about  reporting  successful  placements.  Boards  may 
and  often  do  ask  several  institutions  to  make  nominations  for  the 
same  position  or  positions,  so  there  is  undoubtedly  embodied  in  the 
61,712  requests  a  considerable  number  of  duplications.  This  is  easily 
offset  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  requests  were  for  more  than  one 
teacher — a  fact  noted  but  the  figures  not  given  by  the  persons  report- 
ing— and  that  large  numbers  of  requests  came  to  those  schools  that 
kept  no  record.  An  estimate  of  three  times  as  many  requests  as  regis- 
trations is  conservative. 
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METHODS  IN  PLACBMKNT  WORK. 

While  placement  work  is  handled  in  many  different  ways  in  the 
different  institutions,  in  some  of  the  larger  schools  it  is  provided 
for  in  the  regular  budget  and  has  taken  on  the  character  of  a  high- 
class  professional  service.    In  most  of  these  the  plan  of  (^)eration  and 
the  policies  f ollpwed  are  fairly  uniform.    The  bureaus  are  organized 
for  and  deal  primarily  with  the  students,  alumni,  and  graduates  of 
the  school  in  which  the  bureau  is  located.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  charge 
for  the  service.    If  there  are  fees,  the  amount  is  small  and  may  be 
merely  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage  and  typing.    A  statement  of  the 
registrant's  personal  characteristics,  his  experience,  and  a  list  of 
references  are  required  from  him.    From  his  instructors  and  pro- 
fessors estimates  of  his  work  and  ability  are  obtained.    These  writ- 
ten estimates  are  held  to  be  strictly  confidential,  are  sometimes  re- 
quired to  be  couched  in  moderate  terms,  and  to  apply  only  to  those 
things  about  the  registrant  of  which  the  writer  is  directly  informed* 
General  letters  of  recommendation  are  not  as  a  rule  accepted.    No 
schools  have  reported  the  use  of  intelligence  tests  or  intelligence 
ratings  in  placement  work.    The  institutions  do  not  recommend,  and 
many  of  them  send  out  credentials  only  at  the  request  of  school  offi- 
cials.    Sometimes  the  papers  of  several   persons  are  submitted. 
Usually  but  one  nomination  is  made.    In  general  the  purpose  of  the 
bureau  is  to  give  board  and  registrant  a  knowledge  of  each  other  and 
leave  them  to  work  out  their  own  arrangements. 

SPECIAL  POLICIES. 

Apart  from  the  general  policies  of  placement  adopted  and  followed 
by  most  schools,  certain  ones  are  following  unusual  lines  much  of 
the  time,  and  many  did  special  work  during  the  war.  One  of  the 
larger  normals  discouraged  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  its  gradu- 
ates to  accept  positions  that  would  group  any  great  number  of  them 
in  any  one  city,  town,  or  county;  tried  to  distribute  its  supply  of 
trained  people  fairly  equally  and  widely  over  the  State;  divided  its 
graduates  into  three  salary  classes  and  advised  each  to  ask  for  the 
salary  of  th)B  class  in  which  she  was  placed,  and  requested  that  all 
seniors  make  no  teaching  contracts  until  after  Easter,  in  order  that 
during  the  process  of  salary  readjustment  the  seniors  would  not 
come  in  competition  with  older  experienced  teachers.  It  also  made 
a  special  effort  to  supply  teachers  to  those  schools  from  whidi  it  was 
receiving  students. 

Many  bureaus  registered  nongraduates  and  graduates  of  other 
schools.  While  this  was  primarily  to  meet  the  emergency  and  was 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  refusal  to  make  nominations  for  posi- 
tions in  other  States  and  sometimes  even  in  the  territory  within  the 
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State  not  usually  served  by  the  school,  there  is  still  a  definite  desire 
on  the  part  of  a  number  of  institutions  to  arrange  some  plan  of  ex- 
change of  registrants'  credentials  with  other  institutions  of  the  State 
or  those  of  other  States.  There  is  no  national  organization  of  place- 
ment officers;  and  no  general  scheme  of  interchange,  however  desir- 
able it  may  be,  has  been  effected. 

Institutional  placement  bureaus  ^charge  no  commission;  so  they 
are  not  tempted  to  try  to  fill  a  large  number  of  positions  for  com- 
mercial reasons.  Their  success  lies  not  in  placing  many  teachers — 
for  the  last  two  years  the  number  they  placed  was  limited  only  by 
the  nimiber  of  registrants — ^but  in  so  placing  the  trained  minds  with 
which  they  deal  that  the  largest  amount  of  effective  service  will  be 
rendered  by  satisfied  workers.  They  recognize  that  to  learn  the  needs 
of  positions  and  to  fill  those  positions  with  the  persons  best  fitted  for 
them  is  a  high  grade  of  professional  service.  In  order  that  the 
bureau  may  be  free  to  carry  out  its  work,  some  schools  require  that 
no  recommendations  shall  be  made  by  any  member  of  the  faculty 
except  such  as  are  made  through  the  appointment  committee.  Others 
require  that  registrants  send  out  a  very  limited  number  of  applica- 
tions and  either  inform  the  bureau  of  any  sent  or  gain  its  consult 
before  sending.  Most  placement  bureaus  are  studying  carefully 
the  needs  of  the  territory  they  attempt  to  supply,  A  western  normal 
that  graduates  students  on  the  first  of  nearly  every  month  has  had 
an  appointment  bureau  in  operation  for  nearly  20  years.  By  experi- 
ence and  careful  study  the  bureau  has  grown  to  know  the  needs  of 
every  section  of  its  territory.  There  are  few  unsatisfactory  place- 
ments by  that  school. 

FOLLOW-UP  WORK. 

A  number  of  institutions,  after  having  made  a  placement,  do 
definite  follow-up  work.  Others  recognize  the  great  value  of  such 
work  and  would  do  it  if  the  means  were  available.  One  institution 
undertakes  to  keep  in  touch  with  its  graduates  during  their  first 
three  years  of  service.  Others  attempt  to  keep  files  of  the  higher 
grades  of  positions  and  to  assist  in  promoting  their  successful  alumnae 
to  such  places.  A  western  agricultural  college  sends  out  a  worker 
to  visit  and  help  all  of  its  people  who  are  doing  their  first  year 
of  teaching.  Another  middle  west  institution  helps  its  graduates 
to  get  located  in  teaching  positions,  then  secures  yearly  reports 
from  supervising  officials  on  the  quality  of  the  work  done,  and 
if  possible  attempts  through  visitation  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  institution  in  which  the  work  is  being  done. 
Whenever  an  adverse  report  on  the  professional  reputation  or 
efficiency  of  a  graduate  is  sent  in,  a  frendly  visit  is  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  situation,  the  cause,  and  the  remedy.  Sometimes  the  college 
does  not  agree  with  the  adverse  report  of  the  supervising  official. 
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BUREAUS  IN  STATE  OFFICES. 

Bureaus  of  teacher  placement  have  been  organized  in  connection 
with  the  State  offices  of  education  in  16  of  the  States.  Of  these, 
10  are  authorized  by  legislative  act,  5  on  the  authority  of  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  1  by  the  State  board  of 
regents.  In  15  other  States  the  woi^  is  handled  at  the  office  of  the 
State  superintendent  in  an  informal  way  and  as  a  matter  of  personal 
acconmiodation.  In  17  States  nothing  is  attempted  along  this  line. 
Legislation  for  the  work  increased  somewhat  after  the  United  States 
entered  the  World  War.  The  work  in  Massachusetts  was  authorized 
in  1911 ;  in  Minnesota  in  1913 ;  in  New  Hampshire  in  1915 ;  in  Maine, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  in  1917;  in  South  Carolina  in  1918; 
and  in  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  and  Alabama  in  1919. 

The  Massachusetts  State  teachers'  registration  bureau  became  op- 
erative in  1912.  It  acts  as  a  State  clearing  house  for  teadiers. 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama  are  also  working  to- 
ward effective  State  clearance  in  their  organizations.  Afinnesota  re- 
ports the  largest  number  of  placements,  773  teachers  having  been 
placed  in  1919. 

The  great  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  work  in  the  State 
offices  is  reported  as  the  lack  of  funds.  Registration  fees  are  au- 
thorizeU  in  seven  States,  but  with  the  exception  of  Minnesota,  where 
it  is  $3  a  year,  the  fees  are  too  low  to  be  of  material  aid.  In  nearly 
every  case  the  legislative  act  carries  little  or  no  appropriation,  and 
the  work  is  added  to  that  of  the  regular  office  staff. 

NATIONAL  PLACEMENT  BUREAUS. 

Nationally  both  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation have  undertaken  to  do  teacher-placement  work.  In  September 
of  1918  the  teacher  shortage  was  called  to  the  attention  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  and  he  allotted  to  the  bureau  from  the  fund  for  national 
security  and  defense  $26,000  to  be  used  for  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing a  School  Board  Service  Division  to  assist  school  officers  through- 
out the  country  in  obtaining  teachers.  The  conmiittee  on  education 
and  special  training  of  the  War  Department  had  already  asked  for 
assistance  in  getting  qualified  instructors  for  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps  units. 

SCHOOL-BOARD  SERVICE. 

Early  in  October  the  commissioner  announced  the  establishment 
of  the  division  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  officers  of  education  in 
finding  teachers  for  colleges,  normal  schools,  and  technical  schools, 
superintendents  and  principals  of  schools,  and  teachers  and  supervis- 
ors of  special  subjects  in  secondary  and  elementary  schools — such 
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teachers  as  are  usually  sought  and  obtained  from  the  country  at  large 
rather  than  from  the  communities  in  which  the  schools  are  located. 
He  asked  that  educational  institutions  send  in  lists  of  former  grad- 
uates, those  about  to  graduate,  former  faculty  members,  and  the 
names  of  any  persons  who  were  capable  of  teaching  and  who  might 
be  induced  to  take  up  the  work.  The  aim  was  to  use  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage the  available  teaching  corps  and  to  call  into  the  pro&ssion 
as  a  patriotic  duty  all  who  could  be  of  use.  Wide  newspaper  pub- 
licity was  given  to  a  campaign  to  keep  the  schools  open  and  to  the 
work  of  the  division  as  a  help  in  attaining  that  end. 

Begistrations  and  requests  for  nominations  began  promptly.  By 
February  1, 1919,  the  names  of  3,500  teachers  had  been  received.  The 
division  had  made  nominations  to  1,100  positions  in  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities,  and  to  400  or  more  grade  and  rural  schools. 
In  addition  to  maintaining  a  list  of  workers  immediately  available, 
the  bureau  undertook  a  directory  of  men  and  women  who  were  satis- 
factorily placed  and  did  not  wish  to  have  their  names  used  as  candi- 
dates for  other  places. 

The  abrupt  termination  of  hostilities  in  November,  and  the  conse- 
quent beginning  of  demobilization,  made  it  seem  possible  that  many 
of  the  returning  soldiers  could  be  secured  for  teaching  places.  The 
especially  well-selected  and  well-trained  group  of  young  psycholo- 
gists, some  300  in  number,  who  were  released  in  December  and  Jan- 
uary, were  registered  with  the  bureau  and  the  attention  of  superin- 
tendents in  larger  cities  was  called  to  the  unusual  opportunity  to 
establish  departments  of  psychology  and  research.  The  bureau  at- 
tempted to  arrange  with  The  Adjutant  General's  Office  a  plan  for 
placing  discharged  soldiers  who  were  fitted  to  teach.  The  attempt 
was  not  successful. 

The  School  Board  Service  Division  continued  its  work  imtil  July  1, 
1919.  On  that  date  the  fund  for  national  security  and  defense 
ceased  to  exist  as  such,  and  Congress  has  not  appropriated  any  funds 
for  teacher  register  work.  The  division  was  then  closed.  During 
this  period  of  its  existence  School  Board  Service  had  carried  on  a 
strong  publicity  campaign  to  mobilize  the  teaching  force  of  the 
country,  had  thoroughly  canvassed  the  schools  to  determine  their 
needs,  had  secured  the  names  of  13,000  teachers  ready  for  active 
duty  and  of  6,000  for  a  directory,  and  had  made  15,000  or  more 
nominations  for  positions.  On  October  of  1919  Congress  gave  a 
deficiency  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  continue  the  work.  After  the 
division  had  been  dormant  for  five  months  it  was  reopened  with  a 
smaller  force  of  workers. 

Of  course  the  lists  of  names  were  more  or  less  out  of  date,  so  it 
was  necessary  to  announce  the  reopening  of  the  division  and  to  send 
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to  each  of  the  13,000  active  registrants  a  letter  asking  for  informa- 
tion as  to  his  desire  or  ability  to  teach.  To  this  letter  the  division 
received  5,000  replies.  Part  of  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
registrants  was  probably  due  to  lack  of  confidence  caused  by  the 
first  closing  of  the  division  and  to  less  extended  publicity,  but  much 
of  it  was  unquestionably  due  to  an  increasing  shortage  of  teachers. 

As  soon  as  a  fair  return  of  registrations  was  received  the  division 
announced  to  colleges,  universities,  and  high  schools  that  it  was 
open  and  ready  for  service.  The  colleges  and  universities  took  but 
little  advantage  of  the  offer.  The  high  schools  made  requests  for 
teachers  of  all  kinds  at  an  average  of  at  least  175  a  day.  The  lowest 
number  asked  for  in  any  one  day  was  25,  the  highest  436.  Teachers 
of  domestic  science,  manual  training,  and  agriculture  were  in  special 
demand.  The  names  of  all  the  active  registrants  of  the  division 
were  sent  out  numbers  of  times  in  three  or  four  weeks.  Congress 
again  refused  appropriations,  and  on  July  1,  1920,  the  work  of  the 
division  ceased  for  a  second  time. 

The  rather  incomplete  sketch  of  teacher  placement  by  public 
organizations  makes  it  clear  that  the  work  is  a  necessary  and  very 
important  service.  The  policies  that  must  be  followed  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  best  results  have  been  fairly  well  established  by 
experience.  The  bureaus  engaged  in  it  need  to  be  more  closely  co- 
ordinated and  methods  of  exchange  of  credentials,  evalution  of  cer- 
tificates, and  standardization  of  credits  need  to  be  provided. 
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BUSINESS  TRAINING  AND  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

By  Glen  Levin  Swigqett, 
SpeoiaUst  in  Commercial  Education,  Bureau  of  Education. 


CONTBNTS. — New  developments — ^Training  and  education — Recent  surreys — Training  in 
retail  selling — Commercial  teacher  training — Foreign  service  training — Foreign  trade 
training  survey — Commercial  engineering — Related  activities  of  Federal  bureaus. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  period  of  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  recent  war 
witnessed  a  reviyal  of  interest  in  training  for  business  with  a  conse- 
quent experimentation  in  all  types  and  grades  of  schools,  as  well 
as  through  nonschool  agencies,  governmental  and  otherwise.  A  sur- 
vey of  this  field  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  1920,  reveals  an 
interest  even  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  two  years  for  tra- 
ditional schools,  but  indicates  a  subsidence  of  interest  and  discon- 
tinuance of  experimental  effort  on  the  part  of  some  nonschool 
agencies,  particularly  branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Three  recent  foundations  present  new  developments.  They  have 
their  inception  in  the  definite  belief  that  training  will  lead  to  a  larger 
and  more  practical  application  of  pertinent  principles  of  the  economics 
of  business  to  the  specific  problems  of  one  or  more  of  the  major  fac- 
tors in  industry  and  commerce.  These  new  foundations  are :  Trade- 
union  colleges;  the  Industrial  University  of  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.,  with  teaching  staff  of  117,  a  student  enrollment  of  6,200, 
and  a  course  of  study  to  include  economics,  corporation  organization, 
industrial  management,  finance,  bookkeeping  and  accountancy,  costs 
and  statistics,  commercial  geography,  and  economic  history ;  and  the 
announcement^  that  plans  are  under  way  for  the  establishment  by 
the  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  of  an  industrial 
and  commercial  university  for  the  purpose  of  making  investigations 
and  conducting  courses  to  train  eflSicient  executives  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  field  of  personnel  relations  in  industrial  and  commer- 
cial life. 

TRAINING  AND  EDUCATION. 

In  any  consideration  of  accomplishment  and  tendencies  in  the 
development  of  this  phase  of  educational  preparation  it  is  always  welJ 
to  keep  in  mind  a  real  difference  between  training  and  education,  par- 
ticularly since  no  other  type  of  educational  preparation  has  given 
such  confusion  of  terms  with  respect  to  the  content,  method,  an 

1  Compare   Bulletin   for  Oct    15,    1010,   by   the   National   Association   of   Corp 
Schools. 
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purpose  or  object  of  study.  This  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
fact  that  business  training  came  as  a  late  entrant  to  high  school 
and  college.  The  period  of  readjustment  in  accord  with  the  estab- 
lished academic  procedure  in  respect  to  admissions  and  graduations 
was  and  is  coincident  with  a  period  of  industrial  and  commercial 
expansion,  the  course  of  which  has  not  always  been  under  economic 
control.  Sensing  the  economic  gain  to  ensue  through  the  correla- 
tion of  training  for  and  actual  conduct  of  business,  bnsiness  edu- 
cators and  business  men  have  endeavored  in  larger  numbers  and 
throughout  a  larger  territory  than  ever  before  to  obtain  a  program 
of  coordinated  educational  opportunity  and  business  need  which 
would  give  to  business  a  natural  movement  of  aipply  from  the 
schools  of  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  efficiently  trained  for  the 
enlarging  definite  and  specific  tasks  of  business. 

The  motive  of  this  approach  has  been  cordial  but  not  always 
timely,  and  has  sometimes  been  ill-advised.  Always  the  latter  when 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  public  schook  in  a  democracy  has 
not  been  kept  clearly  a  guiding  principle  in  the  establi^mient  of 
special  training  courses.  The  division  of  labor  in  the  field  of  dis- 
tribution has  not  always  been  apparent  as  m  ttiat  of  production. 
The  unit  cost  in  marketing  involves  factors  yet  intangiUe.  It  is 
therefore  difficult,  involving  uncertainty  and  change,  to  function- 
alize  business  training  courses  the  major,  nay  the  scde,  purpose  of 
which  is  to  train  for  specific  tasks  of  business.  Experimentation, 
therefore,  in  this  special  field  of  educational  endeavor  is  more  evident 
in  vocational  business  training  than  in  the  broader  and  more  general 
aspects  of  liberal  commercial  educati(»u 

And  this  is  rightly  so.  We  live  in  an  econ(»nic  era.  Inter  and 
intra  national  affairs  are  largely  determined  by  economic  advantages, 
and  these  are  in  a  large  degree  conditioned  by  the  magnitude  of 
scale  and  measure  of  efficiency  in  management  of  industry  and  Gom- 
merce.  The  need  of  constantly  improved  methods  for  increased  pro- 
duction and  salvage,  in  transportaticm,  marketing,  and  financing,  no 
matter  in  what  field  of  development,  has  never  been  more  apparent. 
Nor  has  there  ever  been  a  greater  need  for  trained  labor,  whether 
of  head  or  hand.  The  consciousness  of  this  need  has  given  to  bnsdneas 
education  a  position  of  commanding  interest  in  business  as  well  as 
in  education.  Commercial  organizations,  National,  State,  and  local, 
place  increasing  emphasis  on  training  and  education  for  business  and 
commerce.  Programs  in  training  for  special  types  of  business  serv- 
ice similar  in  purpose  and  procedure  to  that  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Banking  have  been  developed  and  extended  by  other  organ- 
ized business  service  groups,  for  example,  the  National  Association 
ef  Credit  Men  has  planned  a  course  of  study  to  be  offered  by  co- 
operative arrangement  in  the  larger  urban  universities. 
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The  schools  of  commerce  and  business  administration  of  the  larger 
miiversities  cooperate  largely  in  this  novel  development  in  the  field 
of  business  education.  In  institutions  of  this  type  the  work  has 
passed  successfully  the  period  of  experimentation  and  suggests  a 
direction  which  may  ultimately  be  taken  by  vocational  training  of 
secondary  years.  Cooperation  of  school  agencies  is  secured,  but  in- 
terested business  of  special  service  assumes  a  large  measure  of  initia- 
tive, direction,  and  financial  responsibility.  The  assured  success, 
however,  of  instruction  of  this  character,  if  a  permanent  gain  to 
business  is  to  result,  is  conditioned  by  the  anterior  education  of  the 
student. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  one  must  hold  fast  to  the  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  training  for  business  and  education  for  business  or 
commerce  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  commercial 
education.  Education  for  commerce  is  commercial  education.  It 
deals  with  principles  and  laws  that  govern  commerce;  possesses  a 
body  of  information  that  may  rightly  be  called  the  culture  of  busi- 
ness; and  gives  the  technique  necessary  in  management  of  business, 
simple  or  complex.  It  requires  years  in  preparation,  whether  for  do- 
mestic or  foreign  trade;  would  defer  specialization;  and  implies  a 
reasonable  measure  of  standardization  and  sequence  of  courses  in  edu- 
cational practice.  On  the  other  hand,  one  can  begin  vocational  business 
training  in  the  schools  whenever  the  maturity  of  the  student  permits 
training  for  the  job  which  is  at  hand.  In  this  respect  the  commer- 
cial trades  are  not  unlike  the  industrial  trades.  The  only  difference 
is  in  how  much  of  this  kind  of  training  shall  the  schools  carry  and 
how  much  shall  be  left  to  business  itself. 

This  question  naturally  arises  whenever  the  basic  difference  be- 
tween training  and  education  is  understood.  The  insistence  upon  an 
answer  to  the  question  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  in  discus- 
sions on  commercial  education. 

Four  recent  publications  in  particular  call  for  more  than  passing 
mention  in  this  connection,  namely,  "Business  Education  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools,"  *  a  report  of  the  commission  on  the  reorganization 
of  secondary  education  appointed  by  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation; "A  Survey  of  Commercial  Education  in  the  Public  High 
Schools  of  the  United  States," ^  by  Leverett  S.  Lyon;  "Commercial 
Education,  Organization,  and  Administration,""  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education;  and  "The  Relation  of  the 
Collegiate  School  of  Business  to  the  Secondary  School  System,"  *  a 
discussion  by  Dean  L.  C.  Marshall,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 

» BulL,  1919,  No.  56,  Dept.  of  Interior,  Bur.  of  Educ. 

•  Deirt.  of  Educ,  Univ.  of  Chicago.  1919. 

■Boll.  No.  34,  Commercial  Series  No.  3,  Fed.  Bd.  for  Voca.  Bdnc. 

*  Jour,  of  PoUt.  Economy,  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  2,  Feb.,  1920. 
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others.  These  recent  contributions  to  the  subject  of  commercial  edu- 
cation indicate  division  in  thought  that  can  not  be  ignored.  In  re- 
spect to  the  position  we  take,  we  define  the  porpose^  of  commercial 
education  and  can  perhaps  delimit  the  sphere  and  scope  of  business 
training.  If  so,  we  secure  common  thinking  and  common  action  with 
seemingly  disparate  groups. 

The  aim  of  business  training  is  definite  and  specific.  That  of 
commercial  education  is  of  wide  range  and  may  even  at  first  glance 
seem  purposeless  in  its  effort  to  educate  broadly  for  the  understanding 
of  social  phenomena  and  economic  management.  The  element  of 
time  is  a  determining  factor  in  the  difference  of  aim  and  must  con- 
dition the  when,  what,  and  where  of  business  training  and  com- 
mercial education.  For  example,  admitting  the  principle  underlying 
the  report  made  by  the  committee  in  Bulletin  No.  55  above  men- 
tioned, two  members  of  the  review  committee  objected  to  the  limited 
amount  of  time  given  to  social  study  and  community  civics,  in  which 
objection  the  report  of  Dean  Marshall  would  strongly  concur.  The 
latter  report  ably  defends  the  thesis  that  business  education  must 
give  competence  in  social  relationships  as  well  as  technical  com- 
petence and  develops  successively  from  the  seventh  grade  through 
social  science  studies  opportunity  for  the  enlarging  gra^  on  the 
part  of  the  student  of  the  individual's  economic  and  social  function- 
ing in  organized  economic  society.  The  Association  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business  has  appointed  a  commission  to  correlate,  after 
a  suitable  survey,  secondary  and  college  business  education  some* 
what  along  the  lines  of  Dean  Marshall's  report 

It  would  seem  that  the  program  of  the  association  would  lessen 
greatly  the  demand  for  commercial  occupational  surveys,  although 
opportunity  will  be  fully  allowed  for  commercial  electives  to  meet 
known  vocational  needs.  The  demand  for  surveys  of  this  character, 
however,  continues  strong,  although  within  the  past  two  years  no 
report  of  the  significance  of  the  Cleveland  survey  has  been  published. 

RECENT  SURVEYS. 

The  belief  persists  that  known  business  needs  permit  and  lead  to 
localization  and  specialization  in  type,  method,  and  content  of  busi- 
ness education.  Surveys,  both  general  and  particular,  are  being 
carried  on  with  local  cooperation  by  the  two  Federal  agencies.  The 
survey  of  outstanding  importance  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  is  the  commercial  occupational  survey  of  some  20 
type  cities.  The  survey  •  was  carried  on  through  the  State  directors 
of  vocational  education  in  16  States  having  a  continuation  school 

B  Survey  of  junior  commercial  occupations.     Bull.  No.  54  CVmd.  Bdoc.  Series  Na  4  of 
Fed.  Bd.  for  Voca.  Educ. 
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law.  There  are  22  such  States.  Based  on  job  analyses  of  the  junior 
commercial  trades,  direct  training  through  26  elementary  business- 
training  courses  is  suggested  as  possible.  The  division  of  commercial 
education  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  planned  with  regional  co- 
operation to  ascertain  within  each  region  by  investigation  and  survey 
the  natural  economic  advantages  for  industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopment; with  the  resulting  major  types  of  productive  and  dis- 
tributive business  for  which  pertinent  courses  of  study  adequate  to 
meet  the  progressive  needs  of  these  major  types  of  business  shall  be 
constructed  and  introduced  into  schools  and  colleges. 

Special  mention  should  be  given  of  the  survey  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  in  the  spring  of  1919.  The  bureau's  specialist  in  commercial 
education  assisted  with  this  survey.  Secondary  education  in  New 
Brunswick  is  on  the  three-three  plan.  Therefore  the  purposes  and 
opportunities  of  the  coordinating  junior  and  senior  high  schools  had 
to  be  considered  in  relation  to  independent  as  well  as  complementary 
functions  of  local  business  in  recommending  a  suitable  course  of 
study.  The  survey  was  conducted  in  the  usual  manner.  From  the 
results  secured,  business  training  study  groups,  prematurely  differ- 
entiated, seemed  ill  advised.  The  immediate  problem,  therefore,  was 
to  formulate  for  these  two  high  schools  an  articulated  course  of  study 
in  preparation  for  general  business  with  such  emphasis  upon  the  es- 
sentials and  background  of  business  in  the  junior  high  school  as  will 
both  satisfy  local  business  needs  and  encourage  and  equip  all  students 
who  may  wish  to  continue  their  studies  in  the  higher  schools. 

The  proposed  course  of  study  follows,  with  comment : 

JUNIOK  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES    (FOR  ALL  STUDENTS). 


FirH  half. 


Periods 
per  week. 


Subjects. 

1.  English 5 

2.  Aplthmetic 5 

3.  History  and  ipeography  (U.  S.) 8 

4.  Foreign  langua^ 5 

6.  Physical    training    (3)    and    music 

(1) 4 

6.  Industrial   and  household   arts    (in- 

cluding drawing) 4 

7.  Citlxenship 2 


Second  half. 


Subjects. 


Periods 
per  week. 


1  and  2.  English  and  arithmetlc- 

2.  Commercial   products  and  science 

8.  History  and  geography  (U.   8.) 

4.  Foreign  langruage 

5.  Physical    training    (3)     and    music 

(1 ) 

6.  Industrial   and  household   arts    (in- 

cluding drawing 

7.  Citlienship 


Comment. — In  the  eighth  grade  the  course  in  history  and  geography  will  treat 
of  modern  Europe.  It  is  urged  that -citizenship  be  given  under  proper  direction 
and  supervision,  with  regular  tests  during  two  assembly  periods  to  the  entire 
Junior  high  school.  The  subject  should  be  likewise  presented  for  the  same 
number  of  hours  to  all  students  In  the  senior  high  school  during  the  senior  as- 
sembly. The  combination  of  English  and  arithmetic  In  the  second  half  year  Is 
especially  urged.  While  this  plan  may  seem  at  first  novel  and  radical,  the 
many  advantages  to  the  subject  the  student,  and  business  in  geQeral  warrant 
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«t  least  a  careful  trial.  With  the  exertion  of  college-entrance  students  begin- 
ning algebra  in  the  ninth  grade,  it  is  suggested  that  this  combination  of  F^ngH^h 
and  arithmetic  in  the  second  half  of  the  school  year  be  tried  for  the  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  Especial  attention  Is  called  to  thfe  suggested  treat- 
ment of  elementary  science  in  connection  with  commercial  products.  This  plan 
affords  the  best  possible  treatment  for  the  introduction  of  the  industrial  appli- 
.  cations  of  science  and  vitally  motivates  at  the  same  time  the  courses  in  history 
and  geography. 

NINTH    GRADE. 


First  Half. 

Periods  per 
Subjects.  week. 

1.  English 6 

2.  Arithmetic 5 

8.  History   and   Geography    (Latin 

America) 8 

4.  Modern   Language 5 

5.  Physical  Training  (3)  Music  (1) 

Drawing    (2) 6 

6.  Citizenship 2 

7.  Typewriting 5 


Second  Half. 


Periods  per 
Subjects.                                      week. 
1  and  2.  Bngliih  and  Arithmetic 5 

2.  Commercial  I*roducts  and  Science.  _       5 

3.  History   and   Geography    (Latin 

America) 8 

4.  Modern   Language 5 

5.  Physical  Training  (3)  Music  (1) 

Drawing    (2) 6 

6.  Citizenship 2 

7.  Typewriting 6 


Comment. — In  this  grade  there  is  some  emphasis  on  differentiation  in  the 
direction  of  business  training.  As  stated  above,  college  entrance  students  will, 
for  the  present,  substitute  algebra  for  arithmetic.  Vocational  students  wlH 
substitute  industry  and  household  arts  for  typewriting. 

SENIOH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

TENTH    GRADE. 

First  Half. 


Periods  per 
Subjects.  week. 

1.  Business    English    and    Correspond- 

ence         5 

2.  Elementary    Bookkeeping 5 

8.  Industrial    History    of    the    United 

States 3 

Comment. — The  above  course  of  study  for  first  half  of  tenth  grade  is  repeated 
without  change  in  the  second  half. 

ELEVENTH    GRADE. 


Perftodsper 
Subjects.  week. 

4.  Modem   Language 5. 

6.  Typewriting  and  Office  Practice 5 

6.  Physical  Training 3 

7.  Citizenship 2 


First  Half. 


Subjects. 
Elect  two  of  the  following: 

Modern   Language 

Stenography 

Advanced  Bookkeeping  _ 
Salesmanship 


Periods  per 
week. 


5 
5 
5 
5 


Periods  per 
Subjects.  week. 

1.  Business    English    and    Correspond- 

ence         5 

2.  Commercial    Arithmetic 2 

8.  History    of    Commerce 2 

4.  Science 3 

5.  Physical  Training 3 

6.  Citizenship 2 

The  foregoing  course  of  study  for  first  half  of  eleventh  grade  is  repeated 
without  change  In  the  second  half.  For  the  present,  salesmanship  is  not  to  be 
offered  as  an  elective  In  the  junior  year.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  local 
situation  warrants,  this  subject  is  to  be  considered  and  offered  as  a  study 
project  like  stenography  and  bookkeeping.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades 
all  written  work  should  be  submitted  in  typewritten  form. 
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TWELFTH  GRADE. 


First   Half. 


Periods  per 
Subjects.  week. 

1.  Bnsiness    English    and    Correspond- 

ence   3 

2.  Commercial  Arithmetic 2 

3.  Modern  Economic  History 3 

4.  Commercial    Law 2 

6.  Science 3 

6.  Physical  Training 8 

7.  Citlsenship 2 


Subjects. 
Elect  two  of  the  following : 

Modern   Language 

Economics  of  Business  and   Busi 

ness   Organization 

Stenography 

Salesmanship 


Periods  per 
week. 


CJoMMENT. — The  foregoing  course  of  study  for  first  half  of  twelfth  j^rade  is 
repeated  without  change  in  the  second  half. 

A  large  number  of  colleges  and  universities  have  established  re- 
cently separate  schools  of  commerce,  business  administration,  etc. 
No  period  has  been  more  marked  in  this  respect  than  that  of  the 
last  two  years.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Southern  and  Cen- 
tral States.  It  is  gratifying,  further,  to  note  that  in  these  more  re- 
cent establishments  there  is  evidence  of  a  desire  to  build  the  courses 
around  two  fairly  well-established  university  majors,  namely,  ac- 
countancy and  business  organization  and  management.  The  diversity 
of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  educational  value  of  stenography  and 
typewriting,  both  for  admission  and  graduation  credits,  still  retards 
the  development  of  a  course  in  secretarial  practice  of  college  grade. 
Nevertheless,  there  has  been  marked  development  in  the  latter  special 
career-training  course.  The  smaller  colleges  with  training  courses  of 
the  better  business  college  type,  for  men  as  well  as  for  women,  but 
particularly  the  latter,  begin  to  react  to  the  principle  of  direct  train- 
ing in  the  arrangement  and  sequence  of  courses  in  the  commercial 
departments,  as  they  are  usually  called,  attached  with  large  measure 
of  autonomy  to  their  preparatory  schools  or  included  within  the  col- 
lege proper.  The  one  and  two-year  emergency  or  war-time  courses, 
prepared  and  sent  by  the  commercial  education  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  for  use  largely  in  institutions  of  this  type, 
have  been  of  great  help  to  the  smaller  colleges  for  women. 

TRAINING  IN  RETAIL  SELLING. 

Another  marked  tendency  in  direct  training  with  the  development 
of  a  pertinent  functional  group  is  that  of  retail  selling.  Very  nearly 
every  type  of  educational  agency  has  been  affected.  Impetus  has 
been  given  to  this  development  by  the  program  and  special  effort 
of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  PMucation  and  the  National 
Society  for  Vocational  Education. 

The  need  for  instruction  of  this  character  was  especially  empha- 
sized by  Supt.  F.  V.  Thompson,  of  the  Boston  city  scliools, 
70649** —21 2 
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report  on  commercial  education  for  the  Biennial  Survey  1916-1918, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  It  is  also  given  full  recognition  by  the 
committee  on  business  education  as  one  of  three  high-school  curricula, 
namely,  general  business  and  bookkeeping,  stenography  and  presec- 
retarial,  and  retail  selling  and  store  service. 

The  need  for  teachers  of  retail  selling  became  quite  early  apparent 
in  the  establishment  of  this  course.  Naturally  urban  universities 
have  responded  first  to  this  need.  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
inaugurated  in  October,  1918,  a  training  course  for  personnel  assist- 
ants in  stores  and  teachers  of  retailing  as  part  of  a  larger  program 
for  the  intensive  study  of  human  relations  in  industry  and  business. 
Cincinnati  and  New  York  Universities  have  since  followed  with 
courses  somewhat  dissimilar  in  plan  of  organization  and  method  of 
instruction.  The  three  types,  however,  present  features  in  common 
which  may  lead  to  common  procedure  in  the  early  future  in  the  ex- 
tension of  this  type  of  training  for  store  service  and  teaching  of  the 
same.  Subjects  of  instruction  naturally  common  to  these  teacher- 
training  courses  are  store  organization  and  management,  technique 
o*f  selling,  and  merchandise  information.  The  significant  difference 
in  the  three  types  of  training  here  mentioned  is  due  doubtless  to  the 
variety  of  major  purpose  that  consciously  has  underlain  the  planning 
of  these  courses,  namely,  preparation  of  high-school  teachers,  direc- 
tors of  sales  of  department  stores  and  other  business,  and  research 
sales  specialists — a  threefold  obvious  need. 

COMMERCIAL  TEACHER  TRAINING. 

The  need  for  teachers  in  business  training  and  commercial  educa- 
tion subjects  becomes  increasingly  more  apparent  to  school  officials 
as  the  type  and  scope  of  instruction  to  be  given  in  schools  and  colleges 
in  preparation  for  business  and  commerce  become  more  and  more 
fixed.  An  inquiry  in  respect  to  the  training  of  secondary  commercial 
teachers  sent  by  this  division  of  the  bureau  in  March,  1919,  to  higher 
institutions,  including  public  and  private  normals,  revealed  the  fact 
that  scarcely  any  attention  was  being  given  throughout  the  United 
States  to  commercial  teacher  training.  For  example,  among  the 
larger  universities,  including  State  universities  with  a  school  of  com- 
merce, courses  were  only  reported  at  the  following  institutions: 
Chicago  University,  University  of  Illinois,  Simmons  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  New  York  University,  University  of  North  Dakota, 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Oregon  Agricultural  College,  University  of 
Oregon,  Temple  University,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  the  University  of  Utah,  and  the  State  Teach- 
ers' College  of  Colorado,'  Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  New  York 
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State  College  for  Teachers,  and  the  three  Ohio  institutions  in  Ada, 
Athens,  and  Miami.  The  catalogues  of  similar  institutions  of  tiiis 
tjipe,  however,  announce  this  work  as  already  or  about  to  be  estab- 
lished: University'  of  Arkansas,  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, University  of  California,  including  the  southern  branch  at 
Los  Angeles;  Florida  State  College  for  Women,  Georgia  School  of 
Technology,  University  of  Idaho,  Ttniversity  of  Indiana,  University 
of  Iowa,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  University  of  Louisville,  Boston  University,  Har- 
vard University,  University  of  Montana,  University  of  Nevada, 
Columbia  University,  Syracuse  University,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, University  of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
University  of  Washington,  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Public  normal  schools  to  report  commercial  training  in  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  March,  1919,  were  those  of  Tempe,  Ariz.;  Willi- 
mantic,  Conn.;  Carbondale  and  Normal,  111.;  Emporia  and  Pitts- 
burg, Kans.;  Richmond,  Ky.;  Salem,  Mass.;  Kalamazoo  and  Ypsi- 
lanti,  Mich. ;  Cape  Girardeau,  Warrensburg,  and  the  Harris  Teachers 
College  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Kearney,  Peru,  and  Wayne,  Nebr. ;  Keene 
and  Plymouth,  N.  H.;  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.;  Valley  City,  N.  Dak.; 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Alva,  Okla.;  Indiana,  Mansfield,  and  Slippery 
Rock,  Pa.;  Cheney,  Wash.;  Shephardstown,  W.  Va.;  and  White- 
water, Wis.  A  course  in  commercial  teacher  training  has  been 
planned  or  introduced  at  the  normal  schools  located  in  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Mich.;  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Canyon,  Commerce,  Huntsville,  and  San 
Marcos,  Tex. ;  and  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  was  impossible  to  receive  training  for 
the  teaching  of  secondary  school  subjects  in  preparation  for  business 
and  commerce  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  as  reported  in  the  fol- 
lowing States:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 

Commercial  teacher  training  by  intensive  courses  in  subject  mat- 
ter, as  well  as  in  methods,  is  being  encouraged  and  will  doubtless  be 
rapidly  extended.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  recently  estab- 
lished simmier  school  instruction  at  the  University  of  California, 
University  of  Virginia,  and  the  Public  Normal  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  TRAINING. 

The  two  years  just  elapsed  have  seen  marked  development  in  in- 
terest for  special  training  for  foreign  service,  particularly  commer- 
cial. In  addition  to  the  group  sessions  devoted  to  this  topic  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  other 
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national  organizations,  notably  the  American  Manufacturers  Export 
Association,  have  set  aside  special  educational  sessions  on  the  pro- 
grams of  their  annual  meetings.  The  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  likewise  begun  to  consider  foreign-  trade  at  sectional 
meetings,  in  which  training  naturally  is  emphasized.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  instruction  in  foreign  trade,  from  the  short  lecture  course, 
with  or  without  serious  study,  to  the  university  major  has  been 
widely  extended.  Several  private  business  schools  now  ofifer  instruc- 
tion in  foreign  trade.  The  Bureau  of  Education  reported  not  a 
single  high  school  in  the  larger  cities  giving  foreign-trade  instruc- 
tion for  the  school  year  ending  June,  1917.  Since  that  date  several 
cities  have  introduced  the  subject,  following  Boston's  lead.  There 
is  yet  a  great  diversity  in  treatment,  qualitative  as  well  as  quanti- 
tative. In  the  N'ew  York  High  School  of  Commerce  it  is  given  full 
treatment  as  one  of  the  nine  career  study  groups.  With  increasing 
need  for  this  kind  of  instruction  manifest  among  the  better  private 
business  schools,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  course  in  training  similar 
to  that  now  given  at  the  Butler  School  of  Commerce  in  San  Fran- 
cisco will  be  offered. 

The  most  hopeful  outlook  for  this  special  kind  of  training  is  to  be 
foimd  within  the  colleges  and  universities,  several  of  which,  notably 
urban  universities,  have  greatly  expanded  their  course  in  training  for 
foreign  service.  This  is  true  not  only  of  higher  institutions  in  large 
port  cities,  where  it  is  naturally  to  be  expected,  but  inland  institutions 
with  their  newly  established  schools  or  departments  of  commerce  or 
business  administration  are  now  offering  foreign  trade  by  group 
treatment.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  instruction  now  offered  at  the  Nation's  capital  in  the  sup- 
plementary schools  of  Georgetown  University  and  the  American 
University;  and  of  the  marked  departure  in  the  establishment  in 
October,  1920,  of  a  branch  of  Boston  University  in  Habana,  Cuba. 
The  courses  of  the  Habana  Institution  will  parallel  those  given  in 
Boston  and  lead  to  the  same  degree,  bachelor  of  business  administra- 
tion. Of  special  interest  to  students  who  are  preparing  for  a  career 
in  foreign  commerce  is  the  fact  that  students  may  begin  their  course 
of  training  in  one  branch  and  complete  it  in  the  other. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  TRAINING  SURVEY. 

This  division  of  the  bureau  cooperated  with  the  Association  of 
Urban  Universities  and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Educational 
Preparation  for  Foreign  Service  in  making  a  field  survey  of  the 
character  and  the  extent  of  foreign  trade  in  a  few  major  cities  in 
order  to  determine  whether  and  how  schools  and  colleges  can  train  for 
foreign  trade.  The  investigation  in  each  city  was  carried  on  by  a 
competent  group  of  local  educators  and  business  experts. 
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In  the  conduct  of  the  survey  there  was  naturally  a  wide  variety  of 
practice  in  the  selected  cities.  Difficulties  were  encountered  pectiliar 
to  this  novel  field.  The  survey  inaugurated  a  new  type  of  coopera- 
tive service  of  Government,  business,  and  the  schools,  and  should 
serve  as  a  model  for  subsequent  surveys  of  similar  purpose  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  same  or  by  otlier  agencies. 

The  survey  was  twofold  in  character:  To  ascertain  the  character 
and  volume  of  foreign  trade  in  a  particular  city  and  local  needs  for 
trained  employees  in  home  and  foreign  field;  and  to  ascertain  the 
educational  opportunities  in  schools  of  all  types  and  grades  for  sup- 
plying this  trained  service.  On  the  basis  of  dependable  information 
furnished  by  this  investigation  the  local  cooperating  committees 
would  recommend  study  courses  and  give  expert  counsel  to  school 
authorities  helpful  in  enabling  tlie  schools  progressively  to  meet 
local  bn^ness  needs  for  a  foreign  trade  personnel. 

Fifteen  cities  were  included  in  this  major  survey.  Twelve  cities 
have  completed  the  work  to  be  undertaken,  have  reported  tfaeir  find- 
ings to  this  bureau,  and  have  carried  oui  in  varying  degree  the 
measures  to  be  reoonmiended.  A  brief  report  upon  the  survey  as  a 
whole  will  be  shortly  published.  One  may  anticipate,  however,  at 
this  time  the  published  report  by  stating  the  following  condusions 
serviceable  in  constructing  foreign  trade  training  programs : 

A.  For  the  Export  MwMi4(ictfwref.  (1)  A  great  majority  of  busi- 
ness men  in  all  cities  {prefer  that  their  foreign  trade  employees  have 
at  least  secondary  school  training,  and  it  is  significant  to  note  the 
large  number  to  require  college  training  as  a  requisite  for  employ- 
ment. There  has  been  marked  advance  in  this  respect  since  the 
investigation  made  five  years  ago  by  the  educational  committee  of  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council.  (2)  Direct  exporting  is  the 
favored  plan  in  six,  and  of  equal  rank  in  three  other  cities.  This 
information  should  be  of  the  greatest  help  in  determining  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  foreign  trade  training,  since  it  safely  predicts  a 
basis  of  permanency  for  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country.  (3)  The 
survey  indicates  the  increasing  participation  of  women  in  foreign 
trade  service,  still  largely  routine  in  character,  however.  (4)  In 
the  division  or  classification  of  service  performed  the  selling  service 
leads,  with  shipping  a  close  second. 

B.  For  the  Export  Merchant  and  Commission  House.  (1)  The 
survey  indicates  that  the  demand  for  this  type  of  service  was  not 
decreasing  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  (2)  Latin  America  and  the 
Far  East  are  the  special  trade  spheres.  (3)  Spanish  and  French 
are  the  languages  of  correspondence.  (4)  Knowledge  of  purchasing 
is  an  essential.  (5)  High-school  training  is  considered  sufficient  for 
ttnployment. 
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C.  Forwarding  Agents.  The  survey  shows  a  preference  for  Amer- 
icans taken  from  high  schools  without  further  training  than  that 
given  in  the  actual  conduct  of  the  business.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  it  might  be  well  within  the  province  of  the  high  schools  to 
restrict  their  vocational  foreign  trade  training  to  this  type  of  service. 

D.  BanJc  and  Credit  Institutions.  (1)  The  survey  reports  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  employees  for  home  service.  (2)  The  percentage  of 
women  employed  is  large  in  the  reporting  cities,  31  per  cent  in 
Chicago  and  28  per  cent  in  New  York.  (3)  Training  in  actual  busi- 
ness is  preferred  with  the  exception  of  New  York,  where  preference 
for  a  cooperative  plan  is  expressed.  (4)  Continuation  training  is 
carried  on  to  a  very  marked  degree  in  all  cities  except  those  on  the 
West  Coast. 

The  published  report  on  this  survey  will  give  results  by  cities. 
From  the  foregoing,  however,  can  be  made  the  following  summary : 
For  service  in  sales  and  management  the  need  for  college  training 
based  upon  previous  secondary  preparation  is  increasing;  in  train- 
ing for  special  service,  more  or  less  routine  in  character,  the  second- 
ary schools  have  and  will  contirfue  to  have  a  large  part  to  play  as 
these  special  services  become  more  and  more  definite. 

In  the  meantime  even  greater  experimentation  in  training  is  to  be 
expected.  It  is  hopeful  to  note,  however,  the  increasing  number  of 
institutions  to  establish  their  foreign  trade  training  upon  the  basis 
of  careful  preparation  to  include  the  knowledge  of  markets,  technique 
of  marketing,  and  the  ability  to  use  the  languages  of  these  markets. 

COMMERCIAL  ENGINEERING. 

There  has  been  gratifying  response  on  the  part  of  higher  institu- 
tions to  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  conference  of  June 
23-24, 1919,  on  business  training  for  engineers  and  engineering  train- 
ing for  students  of  business,  organized  by  this  division  of  the  bureau 
in  cooperation  with  a  committee  of  engineering  and  commerce  educa- 
tion experts  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  re- 
port of  this  conference  has  been  published  as  Bureau  of  Education 
Bulletin,  1919,  No.  58. 

The  resolutions  of  this  conference  called  attention  to  the  demand 
for  men  with  combined  technical  engineering  and  business  training, 
and  recommended  that  students  in  commercial  courses  be  given 
opportunity  to  take  special  courses  in  the  basic  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  engineering;  that  the  economic  phases  of  engineering  sub- 
jects be  emphasized  for  engineering  students;  and  that  there  be  de- 
veloped a  coordinated  program  in  engineering  and  commerce  which 
will  give  to  the  graduate  practical  training  in  modern  languages,  the 
essentials  of  engineering,  and  knowledge  of  business  theory,  and  skill 
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in  its  practice  essential  to  the  manageioent  of  overseas  devetopment 
projects. 

A  large  number  of  higher  institutions  cooperated  in  this  con- 
structive conference  program  and  have  sinoe  modified  in  small  or 
large  degree  their  engineering  training  in  order  to  permit  at  least 
one  group  of  their  students  to  work  to  this  special  objective  and  fur- 
nish a  supply  of  men  for  a  known  need  in  our  industrial-commercial 
development.  The  recommendations  of  the  committee  have  been  of 
service  in  the  establishment  or  extension  of  the  work  at  many  large 
institutions.  Of  these  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the  following 
for  the  purpose  of  further  inquiry :  University  of  Alabama ;  Univer- 
sity of  California ;  University  of  Southern  California ;  Sheffield  Sci- 
entific School  of  Yale  University;  Georgia  School  of  Technology; 
University  of  Notre  Dame  (Indiana) ;  Iowa  State  College;  Tulane 
University;  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  University  of  Missouri;  Princeton  University;  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York;  Columbia  University;  New  York  Univer- 
sity; North  Dakota  Agricultural  College;  University  of  North  Da- 
kota; Oregon  Agricultural  College;  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy; Swarthmore  College;  Brown  University;  University  of  South 
Dakota;  University  of  Utah;  Norwich  University  (Vermont) ;  West 
Virginia  University ;  University  of  Washington. 

The  course  taken  by  the  University  of  Cincinnati  has  been  radical. 
In  furtherance  of  the  object  of  this  combined  training,  this  univer- 
sity has  recently  coordinated  the  departments  of  engineering  and 
commerce  under  the  administrative  direction  of  a  dean  of  engineer- 
ing and  commerce.  This  work  was  inaugurated  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  September  22,  191&.  The  announcwnent  of  this  co- 
ordinated college  reads: 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  larger  business 
organizations  for  men  thoronghly  trained  not  onlj  in  the  commerctal  side  of 
business  enterprises  but  in  the  productive  side  as  well.  The  relationships  be- 
tween production,  marketing,  accounting,  and  finance  are  so  elose  that  a 
knowledge  of  aU  of  them  is  essential  to  work  in  the  higher  commercial  posi- 
tions related  to  large  business  undertakings.  The  cooperative  course  includes 
theory  and  practice  in  an  of  these  phases  of  business. 

RELATED  ACTIVITIES  OF  FEDERAL  BUREAUS. 

In  recent  years  several  of  the  Federal  departments  have,  through 
pertinent  bureaus,  carried  on  investigations  and  published  bulletins 
helpful  in  suggesting  ways  and  means  for  securing  better  methods 
in  production  and  distribution.  In  some  cases  these  studies  and 
publications  are  intended  for  direct  training  of  the  personnel  of  the 
departments  or  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  that  phase  of  business 
which  is  the  special  field  of  inquiry  of  a  particular  department.     It 
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would  seem,  therefore,  fitting  in  this  report  to  refer,  in  conclusion, 
to  the  following: 

Department  of  Agriculture — Bureau  of  Markets. — A  series  of 
bulletins  on  business  practice  and  account  keeping  for  cooperative 
stores,  country  groceries,  cooperative  elevators,  live  stock  shipping 
associations,  grain  elevators,  fruit  shipping  associations,  and  country 
warehouses. 

Office  of  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Economics. — This  bureau, 
recently  organized,  considers  the  economic  aspects  of  agriculture  to 
include  cost  of  production  and  prospective  returns,  farm  organiza- 
tion, credits  and  finance,  prices  and  market  facilities,  etc.;  and  the 
economic  history  and  geography  of  agriculture.  On  the  basis  of 
these  investigations,  now  carried  on  over  large  areas,  studies  of  in- 
calculable value  will  be  furnished  the  larger  schools  of  commerce, 
particularly  in  the  agricultural  States,  in  the  construction  of  a  better 
coordinated  program  of  instruction  in  commerce  in  which  will  share 
all  factors  in  production  upon  which  intelligent  and  efficient  dis- 
tribution or  marketing  must  finally  be  based. 

War  Department — War  Plans  Division, — The  secretary  of  the 
advisory  board  reports  a  rapidly  growing  business  training  program 
and  the  preparation  of  several  outline  courses  which  are  now  being 
printed. 

Department  of  Labor. — Publications  of  the  Training  Service, 
a  war  activity  which  dealt  with  the  subject  of  commercial  training  in 
its  various  aspects,  were  discontinued  June  30,  1919,  and  there  have 
been  no  publications  since  that  date. 

United  States  Shipping  Board — Recruiting  Service. — ^The  train- 
ing carried  on  by  this  service  of  special  interest  to  commercial  edu- 
cation is  that  which  is  emphasized  concurrently  with  the  sea-train- 
ing program,  namely,  a  maritime  commerce  course  which  is  to  be 
established  at  or  near  the  principal  American  ports  to  include  ac- 
counting, business  correspondence,  business  principles,  economics, 
elements  of  statistics,  markets,  elementary  transportation,  principles 
of  foreign  trade,  one  or  more  foreign  languages,  exports  and  im- 
ports, railroad  and  marine  rates,  business  administration,  business 
law,  admiralty  law,  advertising,  ship  operation,  and  other  basic  sub- 
jects. The  course  now  given  at  the  University  of  Washington  may 
be  cited  as  typical  of  the  program  offered  by  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  Free  School  of  Navigation  and  Maritime  Commerce 
in  cooperation  with  schools  or  departments  of  business  administration 
or  commerce.  The  plan  is  to  divide  the  academic  year  into  four 
quarters.  In  the  beginning  year  the  first  three-quarters  will  include 
accountancy,  business  correspondence,  ship  operation,  business  sta- 
tistics, economic  resources,  typewriting,  and  an  elective.     During  the 
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fourth  quarter  the  student  is  assigned  to  sea-training  or  to  business 
practice  under  supervision  of  the  cooperative  business,  firm.  For 
the  remainder  of  this  four-year  period  required  for  graduation,  the 
student  will  spend  alternating  quarters  in  study  at  the  university 
and  in  service  at  sea  or  in  practice  in  business.  The  course  is  of 
college  grades  with  the  university  entrance  and  graduation  standards. 

DepartmerU  of  CorriTneTce — Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Contr- 
merce, — The  officials  of  this  bureau  have  taken  a  keen  personal  in- 
terest in  the  furtherance  of  commercial  education.  They  have  aided 
in  the  organization  of  schools  for  the  study  of  foreign  trade  and  have 
done  everything  within  their  power  to  stimulate  effective  work  along 
this  line.  Classes  have  been  taught  by  certain  of  the  bureau's  officials 
and  chiefs  of  the  division.  The  cooperation  of  the  bureau,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  the  district  office  managers  and  cooperating  foreign  trade 
secretaries  6f  chambers  of  commerce,  was  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
foreign  trade  training  promotion  program  recently  carried  on  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  of  which  mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this 
brief  report.  This  bureau  has  long  recognized  the  need  for  more 
thorough  instruction  in  exporting  methods,  principles,  and  routine ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  purpose  has  published  during  the  fiscal  year 
1919-20  four  monographs  designed  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
study  of  all  the  factors  in  American  overseas  trade.  Only  brief 
reference  can  be  made  to  these  four  monographs,  which  were  pre- 
pared in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion or  the  United  States  Shipping  Board.  "  Training  for  Foreign 
Trade,"  by  R.  S.  MacElwee,  F.  G.  Nichols,  and  others.  Miscellane- 
ous Series  No.  97.  This  bulletin  includes  general  basic  courses  cover- 
ing export  technique,  market  studies  of  major  commercial  areos^  and 
courses  in  foreign  languages. 

"  Paper  Work  and  Export  Trade,"  by  G.  E.  Snider  and  R.  S.  Mac- 
Elwee, Miscellaneous  Series  No.  85.  This  bulletin  deals  with  the 
fundamental  factors  in  the  handling  of  orders  from  abroad  and  is 
supplied  with  a  portfolio  containing  forms  for  practice  work. 

"  Training  for  the  Steamship  Business,"  by  R.  S.  MacElwee,  Mis- 
cellaneous Series  No.  98.  This  bulletin  presents  the  plan  and  scope 
of  instruction  and  furnishes  six  study  outlines  dealing  with  traffic 
management,  wharf  administration,  marine  insurance,  laws  of  the 
sea,  and  steamship  operation. 

"  Selling  in  Foreign  Markets,"  by  G.  E.  Snider,  Miscellaneous 
Series  No.  81.  This  publication  consists  of  selected  readings  from 
published  statements  of  business  men  and  gives  an  analysis  of  sales 
methods. 
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EDUCATION  IN  FORESTRY. 

PROCEEDIiNGS  OF  THE  SECOND  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Second  National  Conference  on  Education  in  Forestry  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  School  of  Forestry  of  Tale  University,  at  New  Haren,  Conn., 
on  December  17  and  18,  1920.  Its  purpose  was  to  discuss  the  question.  To 
what  extent  and  in  what  ways  is  it  desirable  to  revise  the  standardized  curric- 
ulum of  instruction  in  forestry  that  fbr  the  past  10  years  has  been  more  or 
less  closely  followed  by  the  leading  forest  schools  of  the  United  States?  That 
curriculum  was  the  outcome  of  the  First  National  Oonfference  on  Education 
in  Forestry,  held  in  December,  1009,  when  was  appointed  a  committee  on 
standardisation  of  instruction  in  forestry  that  published  its  final  r^ort  in  the 
Forestry  Quarterly  for  September,  1912  (Vol.  X,  No.  3).  The  reasons  that  led 
to  the  conference  of  1909  are  set  lorth  succinctly  by  Dean  Tourney  in  his  open- 
ing address  (see  p.  4). 

The  second  conference  on  professional  forestry  education  was  called  by 
Dean  Tourney,  of  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry,  after  consultation  with  other 
foresters  engaged  in  educational  work.  Those  In  attendance  represented,  per- 
sonally or  by  proxy,  all  the  forest  schools  in  the  country  that  offer  courses 
leading  to  a  forestry  degree,  or  that  otherwise  train  men  for  the  practice  of 
forestry  as  a  profession.  There  were  also  present  a  considerable  number  of 
other  persons  interested  in  the  topics  under  discussion. 

At  the  time  of  calling  the  conference,  during  the  summer  of  1920,  Dean 
Tourney  named  a  series  of  committees,  and  requested  them  to  be  ready  to  re- 
port at  the  conference  in  December.  In  the  appendix  is  given  a  list  of  these 
committees  and  also  of  those  appointed  by  the  conference,  with  their  per- 
sonnel. The  committee  reports,  followed  by  discussions,  made  up  the  subject 
matter  of  the  conference. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Eklucation  the 
procee<lings  of  the  conference  are  made  of  permanent  record  in  this  bulletin, 
the  conference  having  very  gladly  accepted  the  commissioner*s  offer  to  in- 
corx>orate  this  material  in  a  publication  of  the  Bureau  of  E<ducation. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

By  Db.  Abthur  Twining  Hadl£y,  President  of  Yale  University. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you  at  the  opening  of  this  conference  on 
education  in  forestry.  Every  convention  on  technical  education,  and  in  fact  on 
education  of  every  kind  to-day,  has  an  inestimable  value,  a  value  different  from 
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For  some  time  the  speaker  has  recogDised  the  need  for  a  second  national 
conference  on  forestry  education  and  in  the  early  summer  of  1920  he  was  urged 
by  many  foresters  engaged  in  educational  work  to  call  such  a  conference  to 
conrene  at  New  Haren,  Conn.,  on  December  17  and  18, 1920.  In  order  to  facili- 
tate the  work  of  the  conference  and  make  it  ^roductire  of  the  most  good,  a 
number  of  committees  were  app^nted  some  months  ago  to  prepare  reports  on 
the  more  important  phases  of  forestry  education  in  this  country.  We  are  here 
to-day  to  hear  these  reports  and  after  fuU  discussion  to  take  such  action  as  is 
desirable. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  UNDERGRADUATE 
GOURSE  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF 
SCIENCE  IN  FORESTRY. 


It  is  an  axioui  that  no  superstructure  can  long  endure  unless  it  rests  on  a 
firm  foundation.  Whatever  opinion  one  may  hold  as  to  the  length  of  time 
needed  to  train  a  man  for  the  practice  of  forestry  as  a  profession,  we  are  all 
agreed  that  he  should  be  >\-ell  grounded  in  the  fundamentals.  The  purpose  of 
this  report  is  to  set  forth  what  in  the  Judgment  of  this  committee  constitutes 
the  groundwork  of  a  technical  education  in  forestry,  whether  or  not  it  is  to 
be  fallowed  later  by  a  more  specialized  study. 

This  report  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  normal  undergraduate  course 
in  professional  forestry  will  cover  a  period  of  four  years.  This  the  committee 
believes  should  hold  as  the  absolute  minimum.  For  easy  comparison  with 
gristing  curricula  these  years  may  be  divided  into  eight  terms  of  15  or  16 
weeks  of  actual  instruction  each,  exclusive  of  vacations  and  term  examination 
periods.  The  four-year  period  will  thus  include  three  summers  of  approxi- 
mately three  months  each. 

It  is  further  aasumed  that  upon  the  successful  completion  of  course  work 
aggregating  130  credit  hours,  more  or  less,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  each  forest  school,  there  shall  be  conferred  on  the  candidate  a  bachelor's 
degree.  The  committee  has  not  considered  whether  that  degree  should  b« 
styled  Badielor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry,  in  that  this  is 
a  matter  that  tor  the  most  part  is  regulated  by  the  faculty,  or  other  legislation 
governing  individual  institutions. 

The  committee  was  assigned  the  duty  of  outlining  an  undergraduate  course. 
The  question  of  whether  such  a  course  will  give  a  man  adequate  and  full  prepa- 
ration for  the  practice  of  the  profession  is  the  province  of  other  committees 
of  this  conference.  On  this  point  the  committee,  as  a  body,  expresses  no  opin- 
ion, although  its  members,  as  individuals,  have  very  definite  ideas  thereon, 
ranglBg  from  the  viewpoint  of  Prof.  Bruce  that  four  years  is  enough,  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  which  would  favor  six  or  evjn  seven  years  of  college  work 
as  being  none  too  much  to  permit  the  prospective  forester  to  get  all  that  he 
really  ought  to  have.  In  this  report,  however,  the  committee  deems  its  func- 
tion to  be  to  set  forth  how  a  student  who  desires  to  fit  himself  for  profes- 
sional work  in  forestry,  and  who  has  only  four  years  to  devote  to  college  train- 
ing, can  use  that  time  to  the  best  advantage. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  curriculum  which  it  presents 
for  discussion,  there  are  a  few  general  points  on  which  the  committee  desires 
to  go  on  record. 

Taken  by  and  large,  the  committee  is  in  substantial  agreement,  except  perhaps 
as  regards  a  foreign  language,  with  the  statement  of  "  Requirements  for  a  De- 
gree in  Forestry,**  announced  by  the  committee  that  in  1912  reported  on  Stand- 
ardisation of  Instruction  in  Forestry,  as  set  forth,  on  pages  344  to  847  of  the 
Forestry  Quarterly,  V<rf.  X,  No.  3,  September,  1912  (pp.  4r-7  of  the  separate  of 
that  report).    But,  on  the  basts  of  the  experience  of  the  past  decade,  the  com- 
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mlttee  believes  that  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  to-day  somewhat  difCer^tly 
from  what  it  was  in  1912.  One  member  of  the  committee  says  of  the  1912 
program :  "  It  treated  forestry  as  a  science  rather  than  as  a  professloa.'*  The 
leaning  then  was  toward  botany  and  sUyicalture;  the  present  trend  is  more 
toward  utilization,  management,  and  a  wider  knowledge  of  economics,  although 
it  is  recognized  that  silviculture  wiU  always  be  the  backbone  of  management 

Approaching  the  subject  more  in  detail,  the  committee  submits  its  Judgment 
on  several  specific  points,  as  follows : 

1.  Entrance  requirements.  While  admitting  the  desirability,  for  several 
reasons,  of  pushing  back  into  the  preparatory  schools  certain  subjects,  espe- 
cially solid  geometry,  algebra,  and  trigonometry,  and  perliaps  physics  as  well, 
the  feeling  of  the  committee  is  that  in  general  the  forest  schools  had  best 
not  set  up  requirements  for  admission  different  from  those  bf  other  depart- 
ments of  the  universities  of  which  they  form  a  part  It  is  assumed,  however, 
that  entrance  requirements  shall  be  of  high  grade  and  that  they  shall  cover 
sudi  subjects  as,  for  example,  are  now  administered  by  the  college  entrance 
board.  But  there  is  no  objection  at  all  to  including  in  the  announcement  of 
any  school  a  strong  recommendation  to  prospective  forestry  students  that  they 
come  prepared  to  pass  off  certain  subjects  at  entrance. 

Thare  is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  committee  on  this  point,  but  the 
fftct  remains  that  if  a  student  has  to  take  while  in  college  elementary  sub- 
jects that  he  might  have  got  equally  well  in  high  school,  time  will  be  used 
up  that  might  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  courses  that  can  only  be  given  to 
advantage  in  college.  Most  forest  schools  are  trying  to  give  in  four  years 
work  (hat  could  advantageously  be  expanded  into  five.  The  fewer  elementary 
subjects  there  are  included,  the  more  room  there  is  for  technical  forestry 
subjects,  or  for  such  doeely  allied  topics  as  economics. 

As  to  language  requirements,  the  majority  opinion  of  the  omunittee  seems 
to  be  that  French  or  German  should  be  offered  for  entrance  and  not  form  a 
part  of  the  college  course.  There  is  urgent  need  for  a  stronger  coarse  in 
English  than  is  given  in  many  colleges.  For  the  forester,  training  in  composi- 
tion is  more  important  than  an  acquaintance  with  English  literature,  desirable 
as  that  unquestionably  ia  The  ability  to  speak  and  write  vigorous,  virile 
En^ish  is  a  great  asset  to  any  man.  Courses  that  give  him  training  in 
nAposition  and  argument  through  the  preparation  of  themes  and  reports, 
seem  to  be  what  is  needed.  If  it  is  impracticable  to  institute  such  courses, 
the  forest  school  faculties  should  demand  of  their  students  that  the  written 
work  in  forestry  courses  conform  to  certain  standards,  even  if  to  do  so  entails 
some  drudgery  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  in  the  correction  of  papers. 
Somehow  foi*est-school  men  'must  be  made  to  learn  to  use  English  with  force 
and  precision. 

2.  Saving  time  through  the  regulation  of  entrance  requirements  naturally 
leads  to  the  question  of  how  far  certain  advanced  subjects,  like  management 
and  administration  that  in  some  schools  are  now  taught  only  to  graduate 
students,  should  be  incorporated,  if  at  all  in  an  undergraduate  course.  The 
committee  feels  that  place  should  be  made  for  them,  leaving  the  fifth  year 
for  those  who  can  go  on  to  the  master's  degree,  to  be  devoted  primarily  to 
specialization.  But  here  again  the  members  of  the  conunittee  differ  to  somo 
extent 

3.  Based  on  the  principle  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  forest  schools  so  to 
train  their  students  tliat,  following  a  period  of  apprenticeship  after  gradua- 
tion, they  will  be  equipped  to  handle  large  problems,  including  the  framing  of 
forest  policies,  the  committee  is  in  favor  of  introducing  in  the  later  years  of 
the  undergraduate  course  such  subjects  in  the  field  of  economics  as  business 
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law,  accoontiDg  and  cost  accountlDg,  industrial  organization,  and  the  like. 
Certain  of  these  require  as  a  prerequisite  the  general  course  in  economics 
now  required  in  most  college  curricula,  as  it  certainly  should  be  in  all  forest 
schools.  While  it  is  true  that  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  can  be  acquired 
through  reading,  the  committee  feels  that  enough  work  in  them  should  be  done 
at  college  to  establish  an  interest  that  will  result  in  subsequent  study.  Forest- 
ers have  been  prone  to  forget  that  forestry  and  economics  go  hand  in  glove. 

4.  The  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  appears  to  be  that  a  more 
or  less  fixed  curriculum  is  best  for  an  undergraduate  course.  But  nevertheless 
it  should  be  so  administered  that  in  the  Junior,  and  particularly  in  the  senior 
year,  there  may  be  opportunity  for  specialization,  at  least  through  election 
from  a  list  of  specified  courses.  The  difficulty  with  too  early  specialization 
is  that  the  student  is  liable  to  make  an  unwise  choice  and  then,  upon 
discovering  his  error,  to  be  unable  to  readjust  himself  without  considerable 
loss  of  time,  and  perhaps  of  interest  as  well.  One  member  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Bruce,  holds,  however,  that  specialization  should  begin  early,  even  before 
entrance  to  college.  To  this  end  he  advocates  the  announcement  of  parallel 
curricula  in  general  forestry  and  in  utilization,  with  considerable  flexibility 
in  each,  when  approved  by  ^  faculty  adviser. 

Several  forest  schools  publish,  or  at  least  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  for- 
estry students,  a  list  of  courses  recommended  for  election.  The  committee 
is  agreed  that  the  success  of  such  an  elective  system  depends  to  a  considerable 
extent  on  how  closely  the  student  is  directed  by  a  faculty  adviser  toho  reallp 
advises.  The  experiment  of  unrestricted  election  at  Hazard,  under  President 
Eliot,  has  led  the  pendulum  to  swing  back  in  many  colleges,  and  particularly 
in  the  technical  schools,  to  a  closer  adherence  to  a  fixed  curriculum,  at  least 
by  underclassmen. 

5.  The  committee  is  unanimous  that  professional  forestry  students  should 
be  required  to  engage  in  forestry  work  during  the  summer  vacation  period, 
but  opinions  vary  as  to  how  much  and  Just  what  should  be  demanded.  The 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  committee  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  one  summer 
spent  with  a  forestry  party  or  in  a  position  in  a  forest  industry,  plus  another 
summer  spent,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  a  forestry  camp  under  faculty  guidance. 
Formal  instruction  need  not  necessarily  be  a  part  of  such  a  camp,  but  the  work 
in  the  field  must  be  under  strict  direction.  It  should  amplify  the  instruction 
given  by  lectures,  laboratory  exercises,  and  local  field  trips  in  the  winter 
terms,  in  the  essential  branches  of  forestry. 

If  the  forestry  camp  continues  throughout  the  summer,  field  work  in  topo- 
graphic mapping  may  be  included.  If  the  forestry  camp  is  only  of  a  few 
weeks'  duration,  attendance  at  a  civil  engineering  camp  may  well  also  bo 
required.  Forestry  students  should  be  recommended  to  do  additional  work 
in  the  forest,  in  other  summers,  beyond  the  minimum  requirements  Prof. 
Briscoe,  however,  holds  that  forestry  students  "  get  more  practical  work  and 
more  real  experience  in  the  woods  than  in  a  school  camp,  and  that  many  stu- 
dents need  this  time  for  earning  money  enough  to  complete  their  college  work 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year." 

6.  The  committee  unanimously  recommends  that  the  forestry  students  at 
all  forest  schools  heartily  be  encouraged  to  organize  and  maintain  a  vigorous 
forestry  club.  The  activities  of  such  an  organization  are  a  useful  adjunct  to 
the  classroom  and  laboratory.  The  club  campfire  constantly  rekiiulles  the 
torch  of  professional  esprit  de  corps  that  the  faculty  of  every  forest  school 
is  endeavoring  to  have  handed  on  from  class  to  class.  A  live  forestry  clq 
Is  a  potent  factor  in  the  success  of  any  forest  school. 
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BECOM  MKNDATI0N8. 

Specifically  as  to  a  four-year  undergraduate  curriculum  the  conuoittee  desires 
to  emphasize: 

1.  TMat  the  first  two  years  should  be  devoted  primarily  to  fuudamental 
subjects  like  English,  chemistry,  botany,  geology,  mathematics,  and  mechanical 
drawing  and  ciril  engineering. 

2.  That  the  technical  forestry  courses  should  come  mainly  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years. 

3.  That  more  courses  in  the  field  of  economics  should  be  included  than  is 
usual  to-day  in  the  curricula  of  most  of  the  forest  schools. 

4.  That  while  some  specialization  may  be  permitted,  if  indeed  not  encouraged, 
in  the  Junior  and  senior  years,  deviation  from  the  regular  curriculum  sbould 
be  made  only  with  the  approval  of  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and  in  any  event 
that  the  courses  should  be  selected  from  a  recommended  list.  If  a  student 
desires  a  wider  range  of  election,  he  should  frankly  be  told  that  he  must 
extend  his  period  of  residence  at  the  university. 

5.  In  most  of  the  land  grant  colleges  military  training  is  required  of  all  men 
during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  In  certain  universities,  additional 
work  is  required  as  well  in  physical  training  and  in  hygiene,  outside  of  the 
regular  curriculum.  The  committee  has  not  made  provision  for  such  require- 
ments in  its  recommendations,  although,  of  course,  work  of  this  sort  demands 
of  the  students  a  varying  number  of  actual  hours  per  week. 

The  difllculty  of  attempting  through  correspondence,  and  in  the  very  limited 
time  permitted,  to  work  out  a  really  satisfactory  curriculum  must  be  ap- 
parent to  everyone.  The  committee  frankly  admits  that  the  curriculum  pre- 
sented is  only  a  suggestion,  which  should  be  followed  up  by  careful  and  ex- 
tended study.     It  hopes  that  this  conference  will  authorize  such  a  project. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  expected  that  the  curriculum  proposed  by  this  or  any 
other  similar  committee  will  be  cdopted  by  all  forest  schools  offering  an  under- 
graduate course.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  all  schools  should  follow  a  uniform 
<nirriculum.  Some  schools  can  emphasize  certain  subjects  better  than  can 
lathers.  Perhaps  the  best  results  will  follow  if  each  school  develops  those  fea- 
tures for  which,  owing  to  location  or  other  factors,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted. 
Prof.  Bruce  accepts  the  curriculum  proposed  by  this  committee  as  a  '*  general 
forestry  "  program,  but  he  feels  *'  that  a  man  graduating  therefrom  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  being  adequately  trained  for  forestry  work  on  the  utilization 
aide.*'  He  thinks  ''we  need  a  parallel  course  in  forest  utilization  or  forest 
engineering,  based  more  on  physics,  mathematics,  and  mechanics,  and  less  on 
the  biological  sciences."  Prof.  Bruce  considers  the  recommendation  "of  such 
a  curriculum  to  be  within  the  scope  of  this  committee,  1.  e.,  an  undergraduate 
course  leading  to  the  degree  B.  S.  (in  forestry).*'  As  indicating  a  different 
point  of  view  Prof.  Briscoe  objects  that  some  of  the  suggested  courses  in 
economics  should  give  place  to  a  larger  number  of  hours  in  dendrology. 

The  important  point  to  emphasize  at  this  time  is  that  it  is  very  advisable  that 
certain  standard  requirements  for  graduation  be  indorsed  by  all  the  repre 
sentative  forest  schools  of  this  country  and  Canada.  If  the  leading  schools 
can,  after  discussion,  come  to  substantial  agreement  on  fundamentals,*  this 
conference  will  have  served  its  purpose,  ns  did  that  of  1912. 

SUGGESTED  CUBEIOULUlf. 

The  committee  submits  as  follows  a  four-year  undergraduate  mrriculum  in 
general  forestry  that  meets  with  the  approval  of  its  several  members. 
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The  cnrriculum  recommended  by  the  committee  is  in  three  parts:  (1)  The 
subjects  to  which  at  least  four  members  of  the  committee  have  agreed.  These 
n re  set  forth  in  schedule  form.  (2)  Supplementary  subjects  which  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  feel  should  be  included  somewhere  in  the  forestry  course^ 
if  not  indeed  in  stated  years.  These  are  listed  as  recommended  electives. 
(S)  A  longer  list  of  subjects  from  which,  depending  on  the  desires  ot  the  indi- 
vidual student,  selection  could  be  made,  under  faculty  supervision,  in  choosing 
electives.    This  list  is  called  suggested  electives. 

Had  the  committee  been  able  to  meet  in  person  and  discuss  this  matter,  the 
hrst  list  might  have  been  more  extended;  also,  further  subjects  might  have 
^een  mentioned  as  suitable  for  election. 

The  recommended  curriculum  is  as  follows: 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM 

For  a  Four- Year  Undergraduate  CJourse  in  Professional  Forestry  Leading  to 

the  Bachelor's  Degree. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


First  Term. 


Credit 
hours. 

English    (composition) 8 

Chemistry ^ 8 

Botany 3 

Geology 8 

Trigonometry  * 3 


15 


Becot%4  Term.  • 

Credit 
hours. 

English    (composition) 8 

Chemistry 8 

Botany 3 

Mechanical    drawing a 

Biology  or  soology 3 

Field  of  forestry 2 


iT 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Civil  engineering 8 

Physics  » 6 

Dendrology 8 

Plant    physiology 4 

Economics  (general) 8 


18 


Civil   engineering 8 

Soils 4 

Wood   technology 8 

Organic  chemistry 8 

Economics   (general) 8 

English   (composition) 2 


18 


Summer  following  sophomore  year. 

Three  months*  period  of  practical  experience  with  a  forestry  party  or  in  a 
forest  industry.    Required. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Forest  mensuration 3 

Forest  regions    (timber  trees,  physiogra- 
phy)   3 

Forest  entomology —  3 

Business  law 2 

Accounting 3 

ifUectives 4 


18 


Forest  enj^ineerlng 3 

Silvics    (forest  ecology) 8 

Forest   pathology 3 

Fire  protection ._-  2 

Timber  treatment     (seasoning;  and   pres- 
ervation)  2 

Electives 5 


18 


Summer  following  junior  year. 

Forestry  camp.  Practice  in  forestry  work  under  faculty  supervision,  4-8 
weeks.  With  this  may  be  combined  field  practice  in  topographic  niiii»i*ing,  or 
the  forestry  camp  may  be  preceiled  by  a  civil  engineering  camp  of  frnm  4  to  6 
weeks*  duration. 

« When  not  offered  and  passed  at  entrance. 
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SENIOR  TEAR. 


SllYlciiltare 4 

Utilisation   (logging,  etc) 8 

Forest  history  and  forest  policy  (Na- 
tional and  State) 3 

Mapping  (data  from  dyll  engineer 
camp)  -i 2 

Electives 6 


18 


Seeding  and  planting.-..^ S 

Management  (Incloding  organisation  and 

finance) 4 

Electives 11 


ELECTIVES. 
Recommended^ 


Credit 
hours. 


Solid  geometry  (If  not  offered  at  en- 
trance)   

Meteorology  (for  those  offering  trigo- 
nometry at  entrance) 

Microscopic  wood  technology  (labora- 
tories with  a  few  lectures) 


18 


Credit 
hours. 


Public  speaking 

The  forest  industries : 

Lumber 

Pulp  and  paper 

Economics : 

Cost  accounting 

Industrial  organisation. 
Labor  problems 


Suggested. 


Credit 
hours. 


Agronomy 

Analytic  geometry 

Animal   husbandry    (general   princi- 
ples)  

Commercial  geography 

Economics     (public    and     corporate 

finance,  budgets,  etc.) 

Entomology  (general) 

Forest  law  (Kinney's  texts) 


Industrial  hygiene 

Lithology 

MinenU'Tgy 

Plail  pathology  (general) 

Psychology 

Shopwork  (wood) 

Shopwork   (iron) 

Zoology  (sjstematic  mammals) - 


Credit 
hours. 

2 
1 
S 
3 
3 
1 
1 
8 


Subjects  best  taught  in  given  regions. 

Logging  engineering. 
Oraxing. 

The  above  rq;>ort  is  submitted  for  the  consideratioii  of  the  conference. 

R.  S.  HosMiB,  Oha4trma». 
J.  M.  Bbisoob. 
Donald  Bbucb. 
A.  K.  GurrrEMi«N« 
R.  R  Fknska. 
J.  S.  Holmes. 
Committee  on  Undergraduate  Course. 

DISCUSSION. 
Following  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  a  Four-Year  Undergraduate  Course. 


In  answer  to  a  question  from  Prof.  Belyea,  of  Syracuse,  as  to  the  reason  of 
the  incorporation  of  inorganic  chemistry  in  th»  sophomore  year,  Prof.  Hosmer 
stated  that  this  was  a  required  subject  in  most  colleges,  and,  further,  that  it 
was  a  prerequisite  for  organic  chemistry.  The  cliairman  called  for  a  show  of 
hands  as  to  whether  organic  chemistry  should  be  included  in  a  four-year  under- 
graduate cour8«  in  forestry ;  17  ayes,  10  noes. 
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On  the  question  of  whether  the  preparation  which  the  average  student  re- 
ceives in  the  preparatory  school  in  elementary  mathematics,  including  solid 
*  geometry  and  trigonometry,  and  in  pliysics,  is  sufficient^  or  whether  college 
courses  in  these  subjects  should  be  required,  a  show  of  hands  showed  7  in 
favor  of  a  college  requirement ;  15  that  passing  off  these  subjects  by  aitrance 
examinations  was  sufficient 

On  a  vote  on  the  question  of  whether  forest  schools  should  set  up  a  separate 
set  of  conditions  governing  entrance,  or  should  accept  students  who  had  passed 
the  equivalent  of  the  requirements  of  the  college  entrance  board,  there  was 
unanimous  expression  of  opinion  that  the  lattter  practice  should  in  general  be 
followed. 

The  question  being  raised  whether  a  forest  school  should  demand  more  credit 
hours  for  graduation  than  is  demanded  in  other  schools  conferring  a  bachelor's 
degree,  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  conference  that,  because  a  forest 
s^ool  is  essentially  on  a  professional  basis,  it  could  demand  that  courses 
aggregating  a  larger  number  of  credit  hours  should  be  included  in  this  cur- 
riculum. This  is  following  the  procedure  already  in  force  in  a  number  of  the 
colleges  of  engineering  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Herbert  A.  Smith,  of  the  Forest  Service,  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
sufficient  work  in  English  so  that  the  students  should  acquire  the  ability  to 
express  themselves  with  clearness  and  accuracy.  He  f^lt  that  too  early  speciali- 
zation was  undesirable  and  that  the  early  part  of  the  course  should  be  devoted 
to  laying  proper  foundations  in  which  the  study  of  English  should  have  no 
small  part 

In  closing  the  discussion  on  this  report,  the  chairman  made  it  evident  tliat 
to  the  committee  had  been  assigned  a  task  of  working  out  on  paper  what  it 
thought  the  best  course  in  forestry  for  a  man  who  could  only  spend  four  years 
in  college.  The  report  of  the  committee  should  be  read  in  that  light,  rather 
tlian  as  constituting  a  fully  rounded  out  curriculum,  for  forestry  instruction. 
The  committee  was  assigned  a  definite  tadE.  The  question  of  what  work  should 
be  taken  by  students  who  desire  fully  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  professioo 
tallB  in  the  scope  of  another  committee. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  POSITION  THAT 
FORESTRY  COURSES  SHOULD  TAKE  AS  CULTURAL 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  DISCIPLINE. 

Presented  to  the  Conference  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton. 


Statistics  show  that  only  about  2  per  cent  of  our  students  of  sdiool 
carry  their  education  to  the  point  of  a  college  degree.  Since  most  of  the  edu- 
cation in  forestry  to-day  is  confined  to  technical  schools  of  college  grade,  agri- 
cultural colleges,  and  the  like,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  great  mass  of  j^eogke 
are  to  know  anything  about  forestry  and  its  relation  to  human  welfare,  some 
courses  of  study  in  the  subject  must  be  introduced  Into  the  graded  schoote. 
Forest  geography  might  be  taught  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  if  the  Forest 
Service  would  prepare  a  leaflet  on  this  subject,  most  State  superintendents 
could  be  indticed  to  include  the  woric  in  their  schools.  In  the  schools  of 
higher  grade,  forests  in  their  relation  to  human  welfare  and  the  tedostrles 
could  be  studied,  so  that  in  time  there  would  be  formed  in  the  minds  of  ttie 
people  an  appreciation  of  the  problem  and  a  sympathetic  interest  in  it  Edu- 
cation bf  the  public  in  the  field  of  forestry  Is  the  only  way  in  whleh  any 
constructive  legislation  can  be  accomplished. 

The  needs  of  the  situation  in  the  schools  can  be  met  if  material  already  In 
existence  is  organized  and  assembled  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  utilised  by 
teachers;  this  should  be  supplemented  by  a  series  of  questions  and  sugges- 
tions, so  that  teachers  will  be  able  to  direct  the  attention  of  pupils  in  the  right 
ways.  A  closer  coordination  between  schools  teaching  forestry  subjects  would 
also  be  of  great  assistance. 

DISCUSSION. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  C.  D.  .Tarvis,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  fore- 
going informal  statement  was  made  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  Commenting  upon  this  statement  Dr.  Claxton  said 
that  It  is  the  business  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  look  forward  into 
the  future  and  see  what  kinds  of  education  will  be  needed.  The  duty  of 
schools  is  to  train  the  citizens  of  the  future.  In  time  there  will  be  need  for 
a  large  number  of  scientifically  trained  foresters.  There  is,  therefore,  a  place 
for  education  in  forestry.  From  having  so  many  ramifications  in  the  field  of 
economics,  it  is  essential  for  the  well  being  of  any  country  to  have  men  trained 
not  only  for  the  technical  practice  of  the  profession,  but  also  able  to  handle 
large  questions  of  policy. 

There  Is  also  need  that  the  public  should  have  some  general  information 
about  what  forestry  is  and  what  it  seeks  to  -accomplish.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  great  mass  of  people  should  know  forestry  technically,  but  they  should 
know  enough  about  forestry  and  Its  relation  to  public  welfare  so  that  they 
can  understand  and  have  feeling  and  sympathy  for  it.  It  Is,  therefore,  desir- 
able that  forestry  be  introduced  as  a  subject  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools. 

Dr.  Claxton  further  suggested  in  connection  with  the  technical  aspect  of 
forestry  education,  that  in  his  Judgment  it  would  be  a  good  thing  were  the 
committees  of  this  conference  continued,  to  give  further  study  to  this  whole 
subject.    A  useful  precedent  has  been  set  in  this  way  by  the  committees  ap 
pointed  at  a  conference  of  highway  and  transportation  engineers  held  in  ^lay, 

14 
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ld20.  Tbese  committees  have  been  making  analyses  of  the  different  things 
necessary  to  be  done  and  the  peveral  kinds  of  preparation  requisite  Uierefor. 
Is  there  not  need  for  similar  consideration  of  the  problem  of  education  in 
forestry? 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  what  can  be  done  at  once  to  introduce  forestry 
into  the  schools.  Dr.  Glaxton  suggested  that  lesson  leaflets  should  be  prepared 
and  that  a  good  place  to  begin  was  with  the  study  of  forest  geograiiliy.  If 
the  Federal  Government  would  get  out  such  a  leaflet  he  thought  that  he 
could  induce  most  of  the  superintendents  of  State  education  to  require  its  use. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Dana,  of  the  Forest  Service,  suggested  that  in  this  connection  it 
might  be  desirable  to  call  a  conference  of  superintendents  of  schools  on  for- 
estry as  a  cultural  and  educational  subject,  in  which  might  also  be  included  the 
presidents  of  universities  and  the  deans  of  colleges.  Dr.  Claxton  said  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  consider  this  if  the  conference  should  ask  for  it 

The  discussion  closed  with  the  suggestion  that  the  committee  might  well,  in 
its  study  of  this  question,  recommend  some  form  of  cooperation  between  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Forest  Service  that  would  lead  to  the  ptepaxtL- 
tion  of  a  manual  on  forestry  for  use  in  the  public  schools. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  COURSE  LEADING 
TO  THE  DEGREE  OP  MASTER  OP  PORESTRY. 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  A  FIVE-YEAR  COURSE  IN  FORESTRY. 

Modern  civilization  rests  upon  the  principle  of  cooperative  effort  in  providing 
on  a  large  scale  and  in  advance  of  actual  need  the  materials  required  for  main- 
taining our  standards  of  living.  The  three  foundation  stones  are  capital,  coop- 
eration, and  Christian  ethics.  Forestry  as  a  national  policy  embodies  the 
highest  development  of  the  ideals  of  this  civilization.  The  function  of  capital 
is  to  make  possible  the  existence  of  individuals  during  the  period  required  to 
organize  an  industry  and  produce  the  goods.  Its  destruction  means  starvation 
and  savagery.  Forestry  requires  by  fkr  the  greatest  period  of  time  for  produc- 
tion of  any  material,  and  is  thus  most  closely  dependent  upon  the  ability  to 
await  returns,  and  upon  the  foresight  and  self-denial  in  the  present  virhich  this 
effort  calls  for.  Cooperation  means  the  dev^opment  of  specialists  and  techni- 
cians on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  harmonious  working  of  this  com- 
plicated organization  for  the  common  good,  as  opposed  to  class  warfare.  In  for- 
estry our  progress  will  be  measured  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
line  by  public  activity,  whether  through  direct  ownership  or  cooperation  with 
private  effort.  I  need  not  emphasize  the  third  factor— ethics— which  alone  pro- 
tects property  rights  and  makes  any  form  of  cooperative  effort  possible. 

The  material  energies  of  organized  society  may  be  summed  up  as  the  or- 
ganizing and  conduct  of  enterprises  which  supply  the  consumer  vdth  what  he 
needs  when  he  needs  it.  The  success  of  this  effort  is  gauged  by  the  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  the  goods  supplied  and  the  relative  advance  in  average  stand- 
ards of  comfort  This  involves  a  threefold  process  fundamental  to  the  con- 
sideration of  forestry  education :  First,  a  study  of  the  needs  of  wood  consumers ; 
second,  the  technique  of  wood  production,  harvesting,  and  utilization;  and 
third,  the  business  factors  of  adjusting  the  supply  or  production  to  the  demand. 
It  is  possible  to  separate  practically  all  forestry  subjects  into  these  three 
groups,  except  those  applied  sciences  which  are  synthetic  in  character  and 
whose  function  is  to  t^ach  the  principles  of  harmonizing  the  three  elements  into 
practical  directions  for  operations. 

The  first  group  may  be  termed  "economics."  This  deals  with  the  demand, 
or  the  reaction  of  the  forest  on  man.  Its  basis  is  the  means  of  expression, 
language.  Its  fundamental  sciences  are  history  and  economic  relations,  based 
on  statistics.  Its  forest  sciences  are  fbrest  history  and  forest  economies,  while 
it  finds  its  practical  application  in  policies  crystallized  and  expressed  by 
laws. 

The  second  group  may  be  termed  "  technique  *'  and  deals  with  the  physical 
environment  altogether.  Its  basis  lies  in  the  sciences  of  physics  and  chemistry. 
Its  fundamental  sciences  are  geology,  botany,  zoology,  mechanics.  Its  forest 
sciences  are  forest  physiography,  and  soils,  dendrology,  and  forest  pathology, 
forest  ecology  or  silvics,  forest  entomology  and  zoology,  and  wood  technology. 
Its  applied  sciences  are  silviculture,  forest  engineering,  forest  utilization  or 
16 
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lumbering,  uses  and  preservation  of  woods  and  wood-using  industries,  and 
forest  protection  in  its  technical  aspects,  including  applied  entomology,  pa- 
thology, and  engineering. 

The  third  group,  or  business,  is  the  one  about  which  most  confusion  exists, 
and  which  is  commonly  divided  between  each  of  the  others,  some  subjects  being 
thrown  with  economics,  or  demand,  others  with  technique  or  supply.  What 
constitutes  the  distinguishing  character  of  this  group?  The  function  of  a 
business  being  to  supply  demand,  it  is  not  limited  to  the  technique  of  produc- 
tion. The  business  factors,  distinct  from  these  technical  methods,  deal  with 
the  three  factors  of  quantities,  location,  and  order  or  sequence — that  is,  the 
time  factor.  The  basis  of  this  group  is,  mathematics  and  mechanical  drawing. 
But  when  we  come  to  the  sciencffs,  two  sections  appear,  the  one  bearing  upon 
economics,  the  others  upon  technique  or  the  physical  world.  The  fundamental 
science  in  this  group  belonging  to  the  economic  wing  is  accounting.  That 
belonging  to  the  physical  wing  is  surveying.  The  one  deals  with  man,  the  other 
altogether  with  the  earth. 

With  surveying  we  encounter  tLe  classification  termed  engineering.'  This 
subject  is  commonly  and  correctly  classed,  under  the  term  civil  engineering, 
with  dynamic  engineering,  for  which  it  paves  the  way.  But  surveying  and 
mapping,  though  forming  this  connecting  link,  belong  absolutely  in  the  business 
group,  since  they  effect  no  dynamic  change  in  the  physical  environment,  but 
merely  locate  and  measure  areas,  one  of  the  three  primary  functions  of 
business. 

In  the  forest  sciences  the  same  two  wings  are  in  evidence.  On  the  economics 
side  is  forest  finance,  which  deals  mathematically,  through  accounting  methods, 
with  the  purely  economic  factors  of  forestry;  hence  is  frequently  confused 
with  economics,  with  which  it  is  the  connecting  link.  On  the  physical  side  is 
forest  mensuration,  which  deals  mathematically  with  the  living  forces  of 
nature,  which  it  attempts  to  measure  and  interpret,  thus  forming  the  con- 
necting link  with  ecology  and  silviculture.  The  greatest  error  in  teaching  either 
of  these  subjects  is  in  viewing  them  from  their  purely  mathematical  aspect 
and  striving  to  attain  mathematical  precision  in  results,  when  neither  human 
nature  nor  plant  life  conforms  to  mathematical  laws.  Forest  surveying  and 
mensuration  are  combined  under  the  term  forest  survey. 

The  applied  science  in  this  group  is  forest  management,  which  includes 
organization  and  regulation  of  foresta  This  is  a  synthetic  subject  resting 
directly  upon  the  three  groups,  based  upon  forest  policy  on  the  one  hand  and 
silviculture  on  the  other,  but  based  equally  on  the  mathematical  or  business, 
factors  of  finance  and  forest  survey.  It  belongs  in  the  business  group  because 
it  is  distinguished  from  each  of  the  other  groups  by  dealing,  characteristically, 
with  the  purely  business  factors  of  quantity,  location,  and  time,  and  with  the 
organization  and  business  or  ofiice  methods  by  which  to  insure  order  and 
sequence  of  operations.  Forest  protection  is  a  phase  of  forest  management 
Fire  protection  depends  as  much  on  economics,  or  public  education  and  laws, 
and  on  business,  or  an  efficient  personnel  well  organized,  as  upon  methods 
of  fire  prevention  and  fighting.  This  synthesis  makes  the  subject  difficult  to 
classify.  Lumbering  when  it  treats  of  the  lumber  industry  has  the  same  three- 
fold basis  and  can  not  be  segregated  as  an  engineering  or  technical  subject, 
though  the  study  of  logging  methods  belongs  there. 

By  temperament  and  training  men  tend  to  class  themselves  in  one  of  three 
groups  coordinated  with  this  threefold  division  of  forestry.  To  the  economic 
group  belong  some  of  the  great  pioneers  of  forestry  like  Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  many  men  prominent  in  the  forestry  movement  whose  work 
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has  consisted  in  establishing  the  foundations  of  forestry  in  public  policy,  m^i 
not  necessarily  possessed  of  a  technical  forestry  training.  To  the  technical 
group  b^ong  the  research  specialists  who  are  laying  the  foundations  of  forestry 
in  the  woods.  These  men  as  specialists  are  indispensable,  but  can  we  depend 
upon  them  alone  to  establish  the  practice  of  forestry?  Until  the  advent  of  the 
trained  forester,  forest  agitation  got  nowhere  except  as  a  land  policy,  which  is 
pure  economics.  On  the  other  hand,  the  purely  teclinical  side  of  a  forester's 
training  tends  to  meike  him  contemptuous  of  the  economic  side,  and  to  regard 
popular  education  as  hot  air  because  it  does  not  teach  him  anything  new,  and 
speech  malting  as  an  ordeal  to  l>e  shunned.  These  ultratechnlcal  foresters 
remind  one  of  the  text,  "  and  like  a  lamb,  dumb  before  his  shear^^,  so  opened 
he  not  his  mouth."  They  are  absolutely  dependent  for  their  livelihood  as 
foresters  upon  the  efforts  of  the  economic  group,  or  upon  conditions  created  by 
these  efforts,  or  ^se  are  forced  to  seek  other  employment;  yet  because  of  the 
defective  specialization  in  their  education  these  foresters  are  unable  and  un- 
willing, in  many  cases  to  support  this  group.  Of  the  two,  the  economist  is  bound 
to  have  the  broader  outlook,  but  he  is  often  impracticaL  The  fundamental 
defect  of  a  too  narrow  specialist  is  intolerance  and  lack  of  comprehension  of 
cither  one  or  both  of  the  three  phases  or  aspects  of  enterprise,  which  leads  him 
to  belittle  instead  of  encouraging  those  engaged  In  these  other  rOles,  thus  oper- 
ating not  to  build  up  the  enterprise  but  to  unscrew  the  bolts  which  hold  it 
together. 

Specialisation  without  vision  is  not  the  result  of  education  but  of  the  lack 
of  It  The  laborer  is  a  technician,  usually  excelling  in  some  line,  even  if  it  Is 
hod  carrying,  and  with  all  the  benighted  insolence  of  superiority  which  this 
excellence  gives  when  not  accompanied  by  a  comprehension  of  the  functions 
of  those  who  are  QOt  technicians.  The  utter  disregard  of  practical  affoirs 
shown  by  the  dreamer  of  Utopian  theories  or  narrow  economist,  when  joined 
with  this  technical  bigotry,  is  capable  of  consuming  the  world.  The  mathe- 
matical or  business  specialist,  typified  by  the  derk,  has  no  soul  above  figures. 
As  the  old  Yale  song  has  it,  "now,  which  of  these  three  persons  would  yon 
most  prefer  to  be?"  The  answer  is,  "  The  man  behind,"  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  the  leader  or  organizer,  the  one  who  welds  together  these  three  elements 
which  were  never  intended  to  be  discordant  or  warring ;  the  practical  man  who 
possesses  not  one  but  all  three  traits  harmoniously  developed ;  who  is  a  thorou^ 
technician,  understanding  the  art  of  successful  forestry ;  who  is  a  sound  econo- 
mist, understanding  human  nature  and  the  relations  of  the  industry  to  demand ; 
but  who  above  all  is  a  practical  business  man,  an  administrator,  who  can  success- 
fully direct  large  undertakings  and  produce,  in  fiict,  the  perfect  cooperation 
required  of  forestry  as  of  any  other  business. 

Such  men  are  possessed  of  the  qualities  of  leadership,  and  they  will  become 
leaders  as  certainly  as  oil  rises  to  the  surface  of  water.  It  is  not  an  accident 
that  a  very  careful  survey  some  three  years  ago  of  all  the  graduates  of  the 
Yale  school  bf  forestry  showed  that  over  70  per  cent  had,  in  their  career  subse- 
quent to  graduation,  demonstrated  this  ability  for  leadership. 

But  what  is  the  r61e  of  a  forest  education  in  producing  this  type  of  person? 
Is  he  bom  that  way?  Can  you  make  leaders  by  mere  school  training?  There 
is  not  one  of  these  three  elements  that  is  not  better  learned  outside  of  college 
than  in  it.  Bconomlcs  means  the  study  of  human  nature,  not  from  books  but 
at  first  hand,  in  the  woods  and  factory,  in  public  life.  Technique  means  doing 
things,  and  the  best  way  to  learn  how  is  to  do  them  or  be  very  close  to  them. 
Hence  the  scorn  of  the  sophisticated  laborer  for  the  greenhorn  with  the  edu- 
cation.   And  where  dse  can  a  man  learn  the  rules  of  business  than  in  the 
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game  itself?  Haven't  we  a  host  of  hard-headed,  self-made  men  to  emphasize 
this  truth?  Yes,  we  can  all  learn  one,  perhaps  two,  of  these  faculties  In 
the  school  of  experience,  but  it  takes  three  legs  to  hold  up  a  stool.  One  man 
in  100  may  attain  the  power  of  coordination  by  his  own  efforts  in  the  practical 
school  of  experience.  Thinkers  are  not  confined  to  the  college  bred.  But  more 
often  such  men  have  failed  to  attain  the  symmetry  required  of  leaders.  When 
they  are  given  these  responsibilities,  what  happens?  They  throw  a  monkey 
wrench  into  the  machinery  either  by  their  failure  to  appreciate  the  vital  rela- 
tion of  research  to  the  health  of  the  enterprise,  or  by  lack  of  vision  in  dealing 
with  personnel,  or  else  they  can  not  swing  the  administrative  problems  con- 
fronting them.  The  United  States  Forest  Service  has  dev^oped  a  few  striking 
instances  of  this  one-sided  inefficienoy.  Its  effects  upon  an  organization  are 
always  serious  and  blighting.  By  contrast,  the  remarkable  success  of  the 
Forest  Service,  far  exceeding  that  of  any  administrative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  same  period  of  time,  is  due  directly  to  the  predominance  of  the 
well-balanced  type  of  leader,  who  can  build  constructiv^y  and  inspire  his 
subordinates. 

In  general  this  effect  springB  directly  from  the  cause  of  the  general  training 
in  forestry  received  by  so  many  of  these  men  employed  by  the  Forest  Service. 
Wdl-rounded  college  training  is  not  a  substitute  for  practical  experience,  but 
it  is  almost  certain  to  give  to  the  student  the  maximum  chance  of  coordinating 
the  three  phases  of  his  education  and  thus  making  out  of  him  a  leader  as 
well  as  a  specialist.  Just  as  the  origin  of  man  from  the  lower  animals  came 
through  coordinated  development  of  all  the  senses  leading  to  the  power  of 
thought,  80  narrow  technical  specialization  must  be  accompanied  by  symmetri- 
cal development  of  practical  business  sense  and  full  human  sympathy,  if  the 
human  race,  or  the  profession  of  forestry,  is  to  progress. 

Does  the  four-year  course  in  forestry  supply  this  balanced  training,  or  can 
it  do  so?  This  is  not  a  question  of  technical  training.  It  is  not  disputed 
either  that  technicians  in  logging,  wood  technology,  silviculture,  or  other  sge- 
cial  lines  can  be  given  adequate  preparation  in  four  years,  or  that  we  need  a 
much  larger  number  of  men  in  the  ranks  of  forestry  than  in  command.  The 
question  is,  rather,  What  will  the  fifth  year  do  for  the  forester  who  takes  it? 

F.  H,  New^  says: 

The  human  viewpoint  is  the  most  important  part  of  education.  Logic  and 
reason  are  not  the  controlling  factors.  Emotions,  sentiment,  and  ideals  are 
more  powerful. 

In  the  report  of  President  Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  for  1020,  is  the  state- 
ment : 

Especially  is  it  necessary  that  men  trained  along  lines  of  applied  8cience 
should  have  a  training  not  too  narrow  in  extent  or  too  highly  specialized  in 
character. 

R.  D.  Forbes,  in  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Forestry  in  April,  1020,  on 
education  says: 

What  forestry  needs  is  not  specialization,  but  generalization.  Forestry  more 
perhaps  than  most  professions  needs  men  of  broad  training  rather  than  special- 
ists. In  the  present  state  of  development  of  forestry  in  America  we  need  ad- 
ministrators (business  men)  and  propagandists. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Bryant  says : 

It  is  one  of  the  weak  points  In  our  profession  that  we  have  not  developed 
forestry-economists  who  can  speak  authoritativ^y  on  the  many  vital  problems 
affecting  forests  and  forestry.  We  have  neglected  the  broader  economic  phases 
of  the  subject 
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Prof.  S.  N.  Spring  gives  as  bis  contribution  to  this  report : 

A  course  covering  four  years  and  comprising  tbe  fundamental  sciences,  en- 
gineering and  forestry  courses  witb  a  minimum  of  bours  in  English  and  eco- 
nomics, forms  too  narrow  a  training  for  tbe  development  of  a  professional 
forester.  Tbere  is  need  of  more  economics,  Englisb,  history,  business  courses, 
law,  and  tbe  like.  Youth  and  undergraduate  activities,  desirable  as  they  both 
are,  prevent  as  searching  work  as  is  found  possible  in  a  fifth  year  of  graduate 
work,  which,  properly  correlated  with  tbe  former,  should  produce  men  who  will 
raise  tbe  standards  of  forest  practice  and  not  be  mere  practicers  of  forestry. 
There  must  be  schools  that  can  give  adequate  training  to  maintain  tbe  highest 
standards  and  to  make  sure  of  the  best  development  in  forestry  in  the  United 
States.  We  must  not  have  in  mind  the  training  of  foresters  solely  under 
present  day  needs  but  give  the  breadth  of  training  that  will  meet  future  con- 
ditions. 

P.  T.  Coolidge  writes : 

We  can  not  derive  the  best  benefits  from  our  wild  lands  as  State  or  Federal 
administrators  or  as  private  foresters  except  from  a  point  of  view  which  in- 
cludes a  much  wider  knowledge  than  that  comprised  under  the  teaching  of 
forestry  as  an  art. 

He  cites  the  need  for  economics,  history,  English,  and  a  modem  language — 
in  his  case,  French. 

Our  education  in  forestry  during  the  last  20  years  has  proven  weakest  in  the 
approaches  to  mechanical  engineering.  *  *  *  Whatever  essentials  of  engi- 
neering can  be  included  in  a  forestry  course  will  prove  of  greatest  value. 
*  *  *  A  subject  that  for  many  years  had  received  insufficient  attention  is 
accounting.  *  *  *  The  instruction  at  Harvard,  combining  lumbering  and 
business  administration,  has  enabled  graduates  to  do  very  distinctive  work. 
The  silvicultural  twist  in  our  education  has  unduly  emphasized  consideration  of 
the  trees  to  the  detriment  of  consideration  of  the  forest 

Dr.  Roth  says :  **  I  believe  in  a  five-year  course  for  the  real  student  who  aims 
at  work  that  is  either  big  or  deep,"  and  the  Michigan  five-year  course  is  planned 
to  enable  the  student  to  introduce  languages,  economics,  and  other  cultural  sub- 
jects. 

In  considering  what  should  constitute  a  well-balanced  five-year  course  of 
training  for  a  professional  forester,  and  in  comparing  the  courses  now  given 
both  in  four  years  and  five  years  a  common  standard  of  credits  is  required. 
Practice  differs  somewhat  between  colleges.  The  standard  which  has  been 
adopted  in  this  discussion  is,  for  lecture  courses,  1  hour  for  a  term  of  one-half 
year,  consisting  of  16  weeks  of  classroom  work,  exclusive  of  examinations  and 
vacations.  For  laboratory  work  practice  varies  between  2  and  2)  hours  as  the 
equivalent  of  1  hour  of  classroom,  sometimes  varying  within  the  same  college 
and  department  according  to  the  course.  For  field  work,  practice  varies  from 
2i  hours  to  3  hours  as  the  equivalent  of  1  hour  of  classroom  work.  At  the 
University  of  Minnesota  one  credit  hour  is  equivalent  to  one  lecture  or  recita- 
tion period  requiring  2  hours  of  preparation,  2  hours  of  laboratory  work  requir- 
ing 1  hour  of  preparation,  or  3  hours  of  laboratory  work  with  no  preparation, 
each  week  for  one  quarter.  Three  quarters  give  32  weeks  of  work  exclu- 
sive of  examinations.  In  the  four-year  course  210  credit  hours  are  required 
for  graduation,  which  reduced  to  the  minimum  basis  by  the  factor  two-third» 
gives  140  credit  hours,  or  36  per  term,  inclusive  of  the  summer  field  work  at 
Itasca  Park,  the  omission  of  which  lowers  the  term  average  to  approximately 
32  credits. 

At  the  University  of  California,  130  units  of  study  are  required  for  a  four- 
year  course,  which  includes  6  units  of  summer  field  work,  or  124  for  the  regular 
terms,  an  average  of  32  per  year. 

The  Yale  course  has  been  computed  by  using  2  hours  as  the  equivalent  for 
laboratory  work,  and  3  hours  for  field  work.    As  there  are  66  hours  of  labora- 
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toiy  work,  the  use  of  2}  hours  as  the  eQuivalent  would  reduce  the  total  credits 
by  about  6  units,  giving  approximately  200  units.  The  variation  between  col- 
leges as  to  length  of  term  and  equivalents  used  is  apparently  not  sufficient  to 
require  the  use  of  reduction  factors  to  obtain  a  common  standard  or  weight. 
The  next  factor  is  the  size  of  the  load  per  term  or  year.    See  Table  1. 

Table  1. — Orouping  of  aubiects  in  4  and  6  year  oour8e». 


• 

Four  yean. 

Flva 

yean. 

By  group  of  8ub|6eta.> 

Michi- 
gan. 

CaU. 
fornU. 

Penn- 

syl- 

yania. 

Pro- 
posed. 

Call- 
fornia. 

Cor- 
neU. 

Yale. 

Pro. 
posed. 

XcoDomieSflnoladJiigUnguace. 

Bosbiess,  Including  sunreyinf 

Teehnioue,  InoladutK  mfloiaiiloftl  en- 

iriiMMrinir. , 

20 
41 

71 

27 
87 

66 
2 
3 

45 
82 

02 
2 

27 
27 

70 

27 
46 

•     91 
2 

>21 
80 

84 
6+ 
•10 
•4 

13 

45 
45 

90 

BSwarSu:: :.::::::.:::.:.: 

Ekctives 

SmUnary,  ftdYmnowl  work........... 

8 

Total 

132 

135 

171 

«134 

166 

155 

2091 

180 

1  In  all  courses  except  at  Yale  and  S-year  proposed  about  9  orediti  are  omitted  (or  military  drill,  hygiene 
and  phjraica]  training, 
t  Supplemented  by  electives:  not  listed  in  published  outline  of  courses. 
>  Or  more. 
« Credits  for  summer  field  work  not  included  would  add  10  to  15  credits. 

Here  there  is  considerable  variation  between  colleges.  Tale  evidently  re- 
quires a  standard  of  about  20  hours  or  units  per  term,  while  Pennsylvania 
State  even  exceeds  this.  In  each  case  the  course  permits  of  practically  no 
electives;  so  these  represent  the  maximum  requirements  and  greatest  rigidity. 
The  standard  set  by  Cornell,  California,  and  Michigan  is  16  to  18  hours  per 
term,  or  a  total  of  about  130  hours  for  four  years.  To  this  in  each  instance 
can  be  added  the  summer  work  or  term,  whether  this  be  one  or  two  seasons. 
These  add  from  10  to  20  hours.  The  additional  year  brings  the  total  available 
units  to  200  in  case  of  Yale  and  175  at  California.  Cornell,  by  crediting  one 
term  In  individual  field  work  With  a  reasonable  number  of  hours  (15),  has  a 
total  of  150  credits.  Pennsylvania  State  by  crowding  the  load  shows  170  credits 
for  four  years.  To  all  but  Yale  0  credits  are  added  for  military  drill,  hy- 
giene, and  personal  health.  Yale  presumably  devotes  an  equivalent  time  in 
extracurriculum  activities  along  similar  lines. 

The  effect  of  an  overload  is  to  deprive  the  student  of  time  which  should  be 
devoted  to  reading  and  reference  work,  thoroughness  of  preparation,  and  initi- 
ative or  original  thinking,  but  which  may  of  course  in  undergraduate  work  be 
wasted.  Recreation  is  required,  at  least  by  the  undergraduate,  and  for  the 
postgraduate,  research,  and  independent  work  require  a  light  fixed  schedule. 
There  Is  serious  danger,  therefore,  in  endeavoring  to  crowd  into  four  years 
a  course  which  should  require  five  years  for  its  completion,  or  in  overloading 
a  five-year  course  with  too  great  a  specialization  in  any  line,  if  its  purpose  be 
not  distinctly  to  specialize. 

Assuming  a  standard  of  180  credits  for  a  five-year  course, 'which  is  20  less 
than  given  by  Yale  (26  on  basis  of  two  hours  laboratory  for  one  hour  class), 
how  should  such  a  course  be  balanced  for  a  general  professional  training?  No 
course  can  be  proposed  which  will  be  acc^table  to  all  institutions,  even  for  the 
purpose  outlined,  but  a  standard  will  serve  to  call  attention  to  overweight 
or  deficiencies,  as  well  as  to  emphasit^  the  advantages  of  five  years  of  training. 
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Table  2. — Credits  or  units  per  year,  ^  and  5  year  courses. 


Four  years. 

Five  years. 

Years. 

Michi- 
gan. 

CaU- 
fomia. 

Penn- 

syt. 

Tanla. 

Pro- 
posed. 

Cali- 
fornia. 

Cor- 
nell. 

Yale. 

Pro- 
posed. 

Unit 
extras.^ 

«31 

132 

32 

20 

•29 

»32 

34 

34 

«37 

140 

42 

38 

>33 

188 

36 

36 

«29 
130 
30 
34 
34 
9 

•30 
130 

37 

21 
•18-1- 

«7 

88 
41 
41 
40 

34 
34 
84 
34 
84 
10 

30 

8opho«nor4      ........    . 

32 

Junior 

35 

Senior.                   .  . 

35 

PostgnduAte 

35 

Bnmmer  field  ^ork, . . . 

8 

6 

14 

10 

13 

ToUl 

132 

9 

135 
9 

171 
9 

151 
9 

100 
9 

U44 

9 

2061 

180 

180 

9 

1  Plus  4  hours  of  military  drill,  hygiene,  etc. 

>  Plus  5  hours  of  military  driU,  hygiene,  etc. 

'  Plus  1  term  of  individual  work,  aoout  15  credits,  and  eteotives  not  listed  In  pubUsbed  outline  of  ooursas. 

« Cornell  also  requires  3  months  of  practical  experience  and  1  month  in  forestry  oamp. 


Table  8. — Subgroups  of  subjects,  4  and  5  year  courses. 


Pour 

years. 

Five 

rears. 

By  group  of  subjects. 

Michi- 
gan. 

CaU- 
fornia. 

Penn* 
▼aula. 

Pro- 
posed. 

CaU- 
flbmia. 

Cor- 
neU. 

Yale. 

Pro- 
posed. 

Electives 

3 

>10 

Economics: 

r  Angni^ , , 

6 
14 

12 

15 

24 
21 

8 
19 

9 
18 

6 
15 

24 
2U 

18 

Science  and  arts 

27 

Total 

20 

27 

45 

27 

27 

•  21 

45f 

AS 

Business: 

Mathematics  and  drawing 

Science  and  arts 

8 
33 

14 
23 

6 
26 

6 
21 

20 
26 

6 
24 

17 
341 

13 
32 

Total 

41 
61 

37 
64 

32 

77 

27 
"54 

46 
73 

30 
•51 

511 
97i 

45 

Total  tor  2  groups 

90 

Technique: 

Physics  and  chemistry 

12 
9 
10 
32 

4 
4 

18 
14 

7 
17 
7 
3 

13 
11 
11 
39 
8 
10 

14 

9 
10 
26 
6 
5 

27 
30 
7 
17 
7 
8 

12 
9 
15 
31 
11 
6 

22 

7 

12 

45| 

15 

7 

15 

E  niineeri  ng .'. 

15 

site. ::.::::.:.:...;::.:.... 

10 

Plants 

35 

8 

Wood 

Total 

71 

66 
2 

92 
2 

70 


91 
2 

84 
16 

4 
4 

108* 

90 

Research 

fVmilnftry 

Advanced  work 

'* 

Recapitulation 

132 

135 

171 

•124 

166 

159 

2061 

180 

1  Or  more. 

•  See  electives. 

*  Credits  for  field  work  not  Included. 

The  division  proposed  is  shown  in  Table  2 : 

EJconomics -^ 45,  or  25  per  cent. 

Business 45,  or  25  per  cent. 

Technique 90,  or  50  per  cent. 

The  technical  subjects  are  further  divided  Into — 

Basic  sciences ___  15-16§  per  cent. 

Engineering  and  practice 15-161  per  cent. 

Sciences  and  scientific  practice 00-66f  per  cent. 
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The  sciences  may  be  further  divided  Into — 

Factor  of  site 10-16}  per  cent. 

Plants 95-681  per  cent 

Woods 7-lli  per  cent. 

Animals 8-13}  per  cent 

It  is  in  the  economic  and  business  group  that  the  greatest  deficiencies  are 
ordinarily  found.  The  suggested  division  of  the  45  credits  in  economics  is  as 
follows : 

Table  4. — Economics — Subjects  arranged  by  groups,  4  and  5  year  courses. 


Four  years. 

Five  years. 

Group  and  subjects. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Call- 
fomia. 

Penn- 
syl- 
vania. 

Pro. 
posed. 

CaU- 
fomU. 

CJor- 
neU. 

Yale. 

poeed. 

Basis: 

Rn^ffh 

6 

12 

13 
12 

/ 

8 

0 

6 

12 
12 

8 

4 

u 

8 

1 
31 

13 

6 

Sdenoes: 

History 

}    » 

8 

{       12 

11 

12 

6 

Economic  Keoffraphy 

Forest  eoonomios 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 
1 

2 

2* 

1 
1 

6 

1 

Applied  sdenoes: 

Businemlaw ,,.,,  ..^.x... 

iT-nTDber Industry.   . . 

3 

1 

2 
8 

8 

1 

2 

Forest  policy...  r 

8 

4 

Of  these,  English  has  been  the  most  neglected,  so  much  so  that  most  foresters 
are  greatly  handicapped  by  inability  to  express  themselves,  although  at  that 
the  percentage  of  efficiency  in  the  use  of  language  is  higher  than  is  found  in  the 
engineering  profession.  A  modern  language  should  If  possible  be  learned  in 
high  school — Spanish  for  practical  use,  French  or  German  for  research  and 
literature.  The  need  for  a  better  basis  in  economics,  including  the  history  of 
the  twentieth  century,  is  going  to  increase  constantly.  One  three-hour  credit  is 
totally  inadequate  in  economics.  In  no  other  line  does  the  forester's  education 
need  rounding  out  so  badly.  Of  the  nine  credits  suggested,  three  are  ele- 
mentary, permitting  the  student  to  take  later  courses  in  the  principles  of  or- 
ganization and  management,  employment,  markets,  and  other  subjects  for  six 
additional  credits. 

Business  law  has  been  generally  omitted,  but  deserves  a  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum. The  remaining  nine  credits  devoted  to  forest  economics  include  the 
general  courses  usually  given  to  beginners,  the  history  of  forestry,  and  State 
and  National  forest  policy,  with  one  hour  for  the  economics  of  the  lumber 
industry. 
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Table  5. — BuHnesM  gubjecta  arranged  by  graupg. 


Groups  and  subjects. 


Four  yean. 


Miofal- 
gan. 


Call- 
fomla. 


Penn- 

sylya- 

Dla. 


Pro. 


Fiyejean, 


OaU- 

fomia. 


Oor- 

neU. 


Yala. 


PlD- 

poaed. 


Basts: 

Mathamatics 

Mechanical  drawing 

Deecriptive  geometry 

ienoes  (economic): 

Aooounting 

Forest  flnanoe  (technical) 

Surreying  and  topographic  map- 


ICoosun 


iensuration 

Applied  sciences: 

Lumber  business 

Management  (organisation  and 
regulation) 


10 
3 

4 

3 

1 

U 
51 

4 

10 


10 

s 


s 

2 

.12 

7 

3 
6 


^  AltematiTe,  not  included  in  totals. 

In  the  business  group  a  minimum  of  10  credits  Is  indicated  for  mathematics. 
This  covers  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  and  differential  and  integral 
calculus.  There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of 
mathematics  above  trigonometry,  but  the  additional  subjects  are  strongly  recom- 
mended in  a  five-year  course. 

An  elementary  course  in  accounting  is  considered  indispensable  to  a  well- 
balanced  forestry  course  and  is  the  most  serioi^s  omission  in  courses  as  at 
present  arranged.  A  second  course,  making  six  hours,  is  advisable  as  a  sub- 
stitute, if  necessary  for  a  course  in  economics  (with  which  this  subject  is 
commonly  classed).  Twelve  hours  for  surveying  is  intended  to  thoroui^ily 
cover  both  plane  and  topographic  surveying.  This  is  adequate.  MensuratioD 
is  best  taught  by  combining  lecture  and  field  work  in  about  equal  credit  weight, 
i.  e.,  one  hour  class  work  to  three  hours  in  the  field.  If  this  is  not  possible, 
sufficient  class  work  should  precede  the  Add  work  to  clarify  the  subject  Seven 
credits  is  considered  a  minimum  for  effective  instruction. 

The  eight  credits  allotted  in  the  proposed  course  to  applied  subjects  are  less 
than  are  now  given  at  Yale  both  in  lumbering  and  management  Owing  to 
the  synthetic  character  of  both  subjects,  an  analysis  of  the  time  allotted  by 
each  university  which  should  fiiU  und^  economics  or  technique  could  not  be 
made  with  certainty.  A  summary  of  all  this  group  as  proposed  shows  the 
following : 


Four  yean. 

Five  years. 

Subjects. 

Michi- 
gan. 

Call- 
fomia. 

Penn- 

syl. 

▼ania. 

Pro- 
posed. 

fomia. 

Oor- 

neU. 

Yale. 

Pro. 
poaed. 

Lfimber  industry 

0 

7 

11 

5 

0 
9 

3 

5 

10 
3 

4 

7 

10 

m 

9 

IS 
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Tablb  6. — Technical  subfecU,  arranged  by  group%. 


Oroops  and  subjaeti. 


Poor  yean. 


lOchi- 


gan. 


GaU- 
fomia. 


Ponn- 
vania. 


Pro. 
posed. 


Five  yean. 


CaU- 
fomia. 


Oor- 

neU. 


Yale. 


Pro- 
posed. 


Baair. 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Agricultural  chemistry 

Engineering  (applied  science): 

Forge  work 

Elementary  mechanics. .. . 

Advanced  mechanics 

Forest  engineering 

Lumbering 

Forest  prolection 


Faeton  of$Ue. 
Sciences: 

Meteorology 

Mineralogy 

gSOlogy 

Soils 

Physiography 


Botang,  indudint  tiMcultwe. 


Elemen  tary  botany 

Morphology  and  anatomy. . 

Ecology  and  physiology 

Dendrology , 

Forest  palmology 

Forest  ecology  or  silvics 

Applied  sciences: 

SilTiculture,  natural , 

Seeding  and  planting 

Zoolon,  including  inteeU. 


Sciences: 

Biology 

Zoology..* 

Entomology 

Forest  entomology. 
Applied  science: 

Fish  and  game 


Wood. 
Sciences: 

Woodtedmology 

Identification,  properties,  preser- 
vation  

Applied  sciences: 

Wood-Losing  industries 


15 


For  the  technical  subjects,  including  the  two  lines,  engineering  exclusive  of 
surveying,  and  sciences,  the  allotment  of  one-half  the  total  is  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  forester  is  primarily  a  technician.  The  general  forestry 
course  as  planned  can  not  expect  to  equip  a  man  as  a  full-fledged  logging  engi- 
neer unless  this  is  done  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  economic,  business,  or  scientific 
studies. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  five-year  course  at  California  permits  a  man 
to  complete  both  the  regular  four  years*  work  plus  the  engineering;  but  this 
is  possible  apparently  because  less  foundation  is  given  in  some  other  subjects, 
as  pathology,  botany,  and  silviculture. 

It  Is  assumed  that  either  physics  or  chemistry  is  a  college  entrance  require- 
ment, and  that  15  credits  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  both  of  these  subjects.. 
Elementary  mechanics  is  recommended  on  the  same  basis  as  accounting — as 
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necessary  to  take  the  raw  edge  off  of  the  forester's  ignorance  without  neces- 
sarily njaking  him  a  logging  engineer.  The  subject  is  basic  in  importance. 
If  this  is  followed  by  a  course  in  forest  improvements  and  about  6  credits  in 
lumbering,  the  forester  should  be  able  to  get  by  as  a  superintendent  or  even 
manage  small  operations  directly. 

Three  hours  for  forest  protection  are  ample  to  cover  the  subject,  outside  of 
pathology  and  entomology. 

If  surveying  1^  included  with  engineering,  the  comparison  is  as  fellows, 
exclusive  of  lumbering  and  protection: 


Four  yeftit. 

Fiveyaara. 

Sul^ecto. 

Miefai. 
gan. 

Call, 
fornia. 

Penn- 

«yi- 

vania. 

Pro. 
poaad. 

CaU- 
fomia. 

Cor. 

neU. 

Yale. 

Pro- 
poaad. 

Surveying 

16 
3 

6 
3 

10 
2 

8 

4 

9 
10 

14 

1 

11 

1 

12 

Mflcluuii<»l«iigliieflrinc              4, 

6 

Total 

19 

9 

12 

12 

28 

18 

12 

18 

Nor  is  this  general  course  intended  to  create  9>ecialists  fitted  for  research  in 
silviculture,  technology,  or  forest  protection.  Such  courses  will  show  the  same 
character  of  variation  which  California's  five-year  course  shows  for  the  special- 
ized logging  engineering  training. 

The  object  of  the  course  as  planned  for  the  other  branch  of  technique  dealing 
with  the  forest  as  a  living  organism  Is  not  therefore  to  overload  the  student 
with  botany,  silvics,  and  ecology,  but  to  cover  these  subjects  adequately.  They 
require  greater  weight  than  other  sciences,  since  forestry  is  primarily  the  art 
of  growing  trees. 

Under  site  factors  one  credit  usually  omitted  can  well  be  devoted  to  meteor- 
ology.  Six  may  be  divided  between  geology  and  soils.  Mineralogy,  an  the  other 
hand,  may  easily  be  overdone ;  we  are  not  training  economic  geologists.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  more  than  12  credits  should  be  devoted  to  botany,  exclusive 
of  dendrology.  The  8  additional  credits  required  by  the  Yale  course  tend  to 
develop  specialists  in  ecology,  and  the  time  so  spent  is  needed  in  economics. 

Dendrology  can  utilize  from  five  to  six  hours,  since  this  course  can  be  made 
a  connecting  link  with  silvics  on  the  one  hand  and  wood  utilization  and  prop- 
erties  on  the  other,  by  discussing  the  habits,  requirements,  and  properties  of  the 
different  species. 

Three  hours  each  is  adequate  for  forest  pathology  and  forest  entomology. 
The  separation  of  forest  ecology,  under  the  term  **  silvics,*'  from  silviculture  la 
proper,  and  requires  three  to  four  hours.  Seeding  and  planting  commonly  takes 
four  hours.  The  time  devoted  to  silviculture  varies  with  the  amount  of  instruc- 
tive field  work  possible,  and  in  regions  of  second  growth  seven  hours  can  be 
profitably  devoted  to  this  subject. 

Eiven  with  these  minimum  requirements,  scant  time  is  left  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  zoology  leading  to  fish  and  game  culture,  a  subject  which  Cornell  has 
always  retained.  This  is  one  of  the  specialties  and  may  increase  in  impor- 
tance with  the  growth  of  the  need  for  game  propagation  and  protection.  Nor 
can  we  hope  to  devote  much  more  than  seven  hours  to  wood,  either  in  micro- 
scopic study,  identification,  or  treatment 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  present  a  course  giving  these  studies  In  sequence. 
This  is  a  matter  which  each  institution  can  work  out  on  its  own  lines.  The 
evidence  based  on  existing  courses  seems  to  show  unmistakably  that  a  four- 
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year  course  unless  heavily  overloaded  excludes  not  only  a  desirable  propor- 
tion of  tlie  vitally  necessary  subjects  of  economics,  English,  history,  and  lan- 
guages, but  that  elementary  business  subjects  such  as  accounting  and  additional 
work  in  mathematics  are  impossible,  while  in  engineering,  mechanics  is  omitted. 
Conformity  to  a  single  standard  is  not  desirable,  but  recognition  of  the  general 
training  of  a  forester  as  distinct  from  specialized  training  calls  for  a  course 
based  if  possible  on  five  years  following  closely  the  lines  indicated. 

H.  H.  Chapman,  Chairman. 

FnjBEBT  Roth. 

S.  N.  Spbino. 

C.  D.  Howe. 

P.   T.  COOUDOE. 

MEMORANDUM  FROM  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  WESTERN  FOREST 

SCHOOLS. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  committee  report  by  Prof.  Chapman  a  memo- 
randum from  representatives  of  a  number  of  the  forest  schools  situated  in  the 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  sent  to  this  conference  with  the  request  that  it 
be  incorporated  in  its  proceedings,  was  submitted.    The  memorandum  follows : 

Decembeb  6,  1920. 

At  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  western  forest  schools  held  here  in  Spokane 
to-day  certain  topics  to  be  discussed  at  the  proposed  educational  conference  in 
New  Haven  were  ccmsidered.  We  desire  to  forward  to  this  conference  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  our  position  on  certain  specific  questions : 

1.  While  we  believe  that  a  better  training  in  forestry  can  unquestionably 
be  given  in  five  or  six  years  than  can  be  compressed  into  four,  yet  on  the  basis 
of  our  experience  and  of  that  of  parallel  courses  in  similar  fields  which  have 
come  under  our  observation,  we  emphatically  believe  that  the  regular  four- 
year  course  leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science  or  bachelor  of  science  in  forestry 
degree  must  include  all  the  essential  subjects  of  a  forestry  curriculum,  so  that 
the  graduates  therefrom  may  be  considered  fitted  to  commence  their  pro- 
fessional career.  A  longer  course  will  not  attract  the  best  type  of  man  in  the 
long  run,  and  hence  may  even  result  in  the  turning  out  of  an  inferior  product. 

2.  Modem  forestry  is  a  field  with  such  variegated  and  specialized  oppor- 
tunities for  work  on  the  part  of  the  forest  school  graduate  that  the  training 
given  in  these  schools  should  not  be  crystallized  into  any  one  fairly  rigid  cur- 
riculum. Instead,  a  system  of  controlled  electlves,  c<mimencing  at  least  as 
early  as  the  junior  year,  should  permit  a  student  to  prepare  himself  specifically 
for  positions  in  the  United  States  or  State  forest  services,  or  the  lumber  indus- 
try in  any  of  its  branches.  The  type  of  specialization  to  be  developed  at  each 
school  is  of  course  largely  a  local  matter. 

Donald  Bbuce,  University  of  California. 
Hugo  Winkenwebder,  VniveraUy  of  WasMngtan, 
David  T.  Mason,  University  of  California. 
Frank  G.  Miller,  University  of  Idaho, 
Thornton  T.  Munger,  University  of  Montana, 
Thos.  C.  Spaulding,  University  of  Montana. 


DISCUSSION 

Following  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  a  Course  Leading  to  the  Master's 

Degree  in  Forestry. 

Prof.  Toumey  said  that  he  thought  the  plan  presented  might  be  accepted  by 
the  conference  as  an  ideal  scheme,  but  that  each  school  must  necessarily  deviate 
from  it,  depending  on  where  that  school  is  located  and  upon  what  the  demands 
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upon  its  gradaates  are  going  to  be.  In  this  connection  Prof.  Morrell,  of  Colo- 
rado, f^t  that  more  work  should  be  offered  on  grazing.  Prof.  Chapman  agreed 
that  this  was  important,  but  thought  that  the  inclusion  of  grazing  was  a  mat- 
ter which  had  best  be  left  to  schools  favorably  located  for  teaching  it 

Pro!  Hosmer  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  question  of  the 
expense  involved.  With  the  present  scale  of  salaries  carried  by  positions  to 
which  forest  school  graduates  are  eligible,  many  students  feel  that  they  can 
not  afford  to  spend  more  than  four  years  at  college.  The  men  with  a  broader 
training  are  usually  considerably  ahead  of  the  four-year  men  after  the  ex- 
piration of  10  or  15  years.  The  question  is  how  to  impress  this  fact  on  the 
undergraduate  with  sufficient  force  so  that  he  will  remain  for  the  extra  year 
at  college. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  memorandum  forwarded  by  men  of  the  forest  schools 
of  the  Western  States,  it  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  of  tboee 
present  at  the  conference  that  four  years  was  an  insuffid^it  time  in  which  to 
give  a  student  a  completely  rounded  training  in  forestry  that  would  enable  him 
to  meet  in  full  the  demands  of  the  profession.  If  only  four  years  is  spent  at 
college  the  student  tends  to  lack  a  proper  gtasj^  of  the  whole  subject  that  will 
enable  him  to  reach  the  higher  places  in  the  profession. 

Several  9)eakers  expressed  as  their  opinion  that,  where  possible  for  an  indi- 
vidual student  to  do  so,  six  years  of  college  training  was  better  than  five.  The 
net  result  of  the  discussion  on  this  point  appeared  to  be  that,  while  the  men  of 
the  western  schools  felt  that  four  years  was  solBcittit,  it  was  the  dgAitUm  of 
some  of  the  eastern  schools  that  five  years  should  be  regarded  aa  the  mininmni 
in  professional  forestry  training. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SPECIALIZATION  BY  STU- 
DENTS IN  THEIR  WORK  FOR  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
DEGREES  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  FORESTRY 
AND  MASTER  OF  FORESTRY  BEFORE  THEY  HAVE  COM- 
PLETED THE  GENERAL  COURSE  COVERING  THE  FIELD 
OF  FORESTRY. 


Query:  Sboold  specialization  follow  or  precede  conferring  of  the 
professional  degree? 

In  accepting  this  assignment,  certain  doubts  bave  arisen  concerning  the 
exact  limit  of  the  topic,  since  other  phases  of  specialisation  are  b^ng  handled 
by  another  committee.* 

In  an  explanatory  letter  Dean  Tourney  interpreted  the  question  as  follows: 

*'To  what  extent  should  men  be  encouraged  to  spedaliae  after  their  general 
science  work  and  before  they  have  had  training  covering  the  general  field  of 
forestryr 

It  is  a  trite  statement  that  all  educational  systems  are  now  in  a  rapid  state 
of  evolution.  This  is  particularly  true  of  forestry  education,  dating  back  but 
22  years  in  this  country.  Our  profession  is  changing ;  new  needs  have  arisen  and 
are  arising;  new  methods  must  be  adopted  to  provide  for  them.  Agriculture 
80  years  ago  comprised  mertiy  field  tillage.  Now  the  leading  agricultural 
college  in  the  country  trains  men  for  71  different  lines  connected  with  the 
utilization  and  conversion  of  these  crops;  and  to  agronomy  has  beoi  added 
animal  husbandry,  and  cheese  and  butter  making;  even  experts  in  milk  dis- 
tribution are  turned  out  by  this  institution,  believing  that  the  times  demand 
indent  and  economical  distribution  as  well  as  scientific  production. 

Forestry,  like  its  sister  art,  agriculture,  deals  with  a  land  problem.  As  in  the 
case  of  agriculture,  it  is  now  rapidly  expanding,  and  we  at  Syracuse  are  firmly 
convinced  that  forest  conservation  must  be  practiced  in  the  pulp  and  sawmill, 
and  in  the  marts  of  trade,  in  order  to  reduce  the  drahi  upon  our  forests  by 
eliminating  waste  and  putting  our  manufacturers  in  a  position  to  adopt  the 
best  methods  of  forestry  practice.  In  short,  forestry  includes  not  only  crop 
production — silviculture — but  the  utilization  and  distribution  of  manufactured 
products,  like  lumber,  paper  pulp,  etc.    So  much  for  the  background. 

To  return  to  the  question  asked,  under  no  circumstances  would  we  encour- 
age men  to  specialize  before  receiving  their  professional  degree.  On  the  con- 
trary, given  time  and  money  we  would  urge  every  man  who  wished  to  make 
the  most  of  himself  in  the  forestry  profession  to  take  a  four  years*  liberal  edu- 
cation— a  classical  course  if  you  please.  After  receiving  a  thorough  training  in 
English,  modern  languages,  history,  literature,  economics,  and  psychology,  with 

s  In  presentiiif?  the  report  the  chairman  of  the  committee  said :  **  Before  taklnfc  np  the 
question  It  should  be  announced  that  the  committee  has  not  met,  and  while  views  have 
been  exchanged  to  some  degree,  It  Is  largely  my  own  presentation.  I  have  outlined  the 
contents  of  this  report  to  the  other  members  of  the  committee  and  requested  them 
to  send  in  Indlvidnal  opinions  by  mail  in  case  they  oonid  not  be  present/' 
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the  usual  amount  of  mathematics  and  science,  he  should  he  thoroughly  pre- 
pared to  take  a  graduate  course  in  forestry  to  the  extent  desired.  Such  men 
would 'not  only  have  a  breadth  of  vision  and  understanding  of  actions  and 
reactions  and  acquaintance  with  economic  laws;  they  would  elevate  the  whole 
profession.  In  addition  they  would  certainly  become  leaders  of  thought  and 
molders  of  sentiment  in  their  various  communities  along  broader  lines  than 
forestry.  They  would  possess  a  tolerance,  a  philosophy,  resources  of  mind  that 
would  make  them  delightful  companions,  well-balanced  as  to  soul,  able  to 
maintain  forestry  upon  a  high  plane,  which  is  the  ambition  of  every  member 
of  the  profession. 

Such  is  the  kind  of  preparation  for  our  profession  that  should  be  encouraged 
in  cases  where  time,  funds,  and  necessary  patience  are  present.  The  broad 
vision  which  characterised  the  early  plans  of  the  forestry  movement  in  America 
is  but  a  reflection  of  the  liberal  education  of  the  leaders  of  forestry  at  that  time. 
That  the  value  of  the  broad  cultural  education  is  shared  by  others  can  be 
proven  by  experience  of  men  teaching  science*  and  men  employing  engineers 
in  an  executive  capacity.' 

We  regret  a  change  in  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  Yale  School  of  For- 
estry making  prerequisite  some  sciences  and  other  subjects  like  mechanical 
drawing,  which  makes  entrance  difficult  for  B.  A.  men  receiving  diplomas  from 
such  colleges  as  Amherst,  Williams,  and  Bowdoin.  While  it  is  true  that  most 
of  these  subjects — ^with  the  possible  exception  of  mechanical  drawing — can  be 
obtained  in  qar  classical  colleges,  the  preforestry  course  would  have  to  be 
caiefdlly  planned. 

To  us  at  Syracuse  the  problem  seems  different  We  do  not  give  a  professional 
degree  at  the  end  of  four  years.  We  award  ^e  straight  bachelor  of  science 
degree.  In  addition  we  consider  the  men  who  go  into  the  industries  as  mere 
four-year  apprentices,  and  want  it  clearly  understood  that  no  graduate  is 
considered  a  technical  forester  until  he  has  received  a  master's  degree. 

The  war  changed  many  things.  Not  only  did  it  stimulate  educational  activi- 
ties, as  the  increased  enrollment  in  all  our  colleges  and  technical  schools  proves, 
but  it  increased  the  impatience  and  the  restlessness  of  the  American  student, 
never  Inclined  to  prolonged  study  and  patient  preparation  evidenced  by  students 
at  continental  universities.  Always  eager,  anxious  to  get  into  life  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  average  American  student  now  demands  all  the  short  cuts  pos- 
sible. To  such  men,  and  probably  they  are  in  the  majority,  ^e  four  years  of 
cultural  study,  plus  two  to  three  years  of  graduate  work,  is  out  of  the  question 
both  from  temperamental  and  financial  reasons.  Institutions  of  learning  must 
plan  to  meet  the  situation  which  exists,  all  the  while  hoping  and  planning  to 
change  conditions  and  provide  for  more  prolonged  instruction  men  who  are 
to  be  leaders  in  research.    Another  factor  which  enters  into  the  educational 

"  A  prominent  botanist  who  for  many  yeara  has  carried  on  research  along  lines  of  forest 
pathology,  himself  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  leading  State  colleges  and  the  recipient  of  a 
doctorate  ftom  a  German  anlverslty,  told  me  that  In  his  earlier  years  he  bad  scoflfed  at 
the  theory  that  a  liberal  education  gave  better  mental  discipline  than  science.  After  15 
years  of  gradoate  instruction,  during  which  time  be  bad  opportunities  to  compare  men 
from  a  near-by  classical  college  specialising  In  botany  and  forest  patbology.  with  holders 
of  a  B.  S.  degree  whom  be  himself  bad  taugbt,  the  conclusion  was  forced  upon  him  that 
the  men  with  liberal  education  made  greater  headway,  bad  more  poise,  greater  self-reliance 
and  initiative  In  attacking  new  problems  than  the  men  trained  In  science  alone. 

*Tbe  president  of  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  concerns  in  central  New  York, 
employing  In  Its  many  plants  and  departments  engineers  from  practically  every  technical 
school  of  standing,  was  asked  what  he  considered  the  best  pr^mlnary  education  for  aa 
engineer.  His  reply  came  back  instantly,  **One  of  the  prerequisites  for  a  broad-gauge 
engineer  who  will  serve  later  as  an  executive  Is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Tjatln.** 
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which  will  make  future  development  certain.  Those  who  have  not  chosen  any 
particular  group  receive  a  training  comparable  to  that  which  the  silviculturaN 
iat  received  in  moat  of  our  colleges  during  the  past  10  years,  and  can  either 
continue  their  studies,  specializing  during  their  graduate  instruction,  or  shift 
for  themselves  after  graduation,  as  many  of  our  forestenr  have  done  in  the 
past 

It  goes  without  saying  tliat  after  entering  the  employ  of  a  forest  industry 
additional  study  will  be  necessary.  We  point  out  to  our  men  that  if  they  wish 
to  develop  they  should  study  while  working,  and  that  study  along  technical 
lines  will  be  to  their  advantage.  Men  in  the  paper  industry  might  take  courses 
in  mechanical  or  chemical  engineering  at  a  correspondence  school,  or  even  a 
return  to  college  for  a  year  or  more  of  graduate  work  might  be  desirable  after 
a  couple  of  years'  experience.  Four  years  is  too  short  a  time  to  turn  out  the 
kind  of  apprentice  forest  industries  are  now  demanding. 

The  type  of  men  described  above  are  what  we  call  the  four-year  vocational 
men ;  they  are  the  sergeant^,  corporals,  and  shavetail  lieutenants  of  the  foresi 
industries — not  research  men.  We  appreciate  the  difficulty,  yes,  the  impossi- 
bility, of  turning  out  leaders  of  research  in  anything  less  than  five  to  seven 
years.  It  seems  that  most  of  the  men  at  the  Madison  conference  failed  to 
differentiate  clearly  between  these  two  types  of  men.  The  four-year  man,  it 
goes  without  saying,  is  not  adequately  prepared  to  handle  research  as  a  general 
rule. 

For  the  technical  foresters  of  research  temperament,  again  a  maximum  of 
cultural  subjects  if  possible  is  recommended.  This  might  necessitate  for  the 
holder  of  a  B.  A.  degree  two  years*  work  for  a  master's  degree  in  forestry 
and  at  least  three  years  for  a  doctorate  on  account  of  the  possible  lack  of 
fundamental  sciences.  Our  largest  steel  plants  and  factories  of  all  kinds  are 
now  seeing  the  need  for  research,  and  whether  or  not  the  Madison  laboratories 
require  many  men  of  this  type,  development  of  forest  industries,  we  believe^ 
will  make  an  ever  larger  demand  for  trained  men  who  can  solve  the  original 
problems  which  confront  them. 

SUMMARY   OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  The  ideal  forester  should  possess  the  broadest  fundamental  training  possi- 
ble ;  a  classical  education  if  time  and  funds  permit. 

2.  A  condition  and  not  a  theory  confronts  us,  since  men  of  limited  means, 
impatient  to  get  to  work,  are  each  year  entering  our  State  institutions.  As  a 
State  institution  it  is  our  problem  to  deal  as  Justly  by  them  as  we  can  within 
the  time  at  their  disposal. 

3.  True  forest  conservation  must  provide  for  elimination  or  decrease  of 
waste  (utilization)  as  well  as  increased  production  (silviculture),  and  tech- 
nically trained  men  are  needed  to  effect  these  economies. 

4.  Industries  owning  and  manufacturing  forest  products  should  be  aided  in 
the  economical  utilization  and  distribution  of  these  products,  since  the  practice 
of  forestry  by  the  private  owner  (four-fifths  of  our  standing  timber  is  privately 
owned)  necessitates  foregoing  present  profits,  to  be  reinvested  in  timber  crops 
for  future  harvests. 

5.  The  forest  schools  have  a  duty  to  provide  these  industries  with  a  better 
grade  of  employee,  a  man  having  a  training  in  fundamental  sciences  with  some 
specialization  in  order  that  improvements  and  economies  in  forest  utilization 
may  be  effected,  to  the  end  that  profits  for  future  reinvestment  in  forestry  i>roi>- 
erties,  growing  stock,  etc.,  may  be  assured. 
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6.  We  should  limit  the  group  of  technical  foresters  to  men  who  have  had  at 
least  one  year  of  graduate  instruction. 

7.  Leaders  of  research,  men  who  add  to  tlie  supply  of  knowledge  which  our 
growing  profession  requires,  should  be  trained  not  less  than  five  to  seven  years, 
and  every  school  should  always  urge  its  best  men  to  return  for  graduate  work. 

This  is  the  goal  toward  which  we  are  working,  holding  before  us  always  the 
conception  that  the  f<»restei*s  of  to-morrow,  like  those  of  yesterday,  mi]»t:iiot 
only  l>e  men  of  sound  training  but  they  munt  also  be  imbued  with  the  Jofty 
idealism  and  the  spirit  of  service  for  which  our  profession  is  and  aliBvays  has 
been  renowned. 

F.  F.  Moon,  Chairman 

U.  C.  Bryant. 

J.  A.  Febguson. 

W.  B.  HASTiKca.     . 


DISCUSSION. 

Several  speakers  emphasize<l  the  need  for  the  forest  schools  to  offer  Instruc- 
tion to  men  who  desiretl  work  along  V)articular  lines  or  in  special  subjects 
closely  related  to  forestry  which  can  be  given  better  at  a  forest  school  than  in 
a  college  of  engineering.  But  it  was  clearly  brought  out  that  students  taking 
only  such  work  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  bona  fide  foresters.  To  be  recog- 
nized as  a  forester,  the  student  must  satisfactorily  pass  at  least  the  minimum 
amount  of  work  that  the  school  has  set  up. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  were  the  forest  schools  to  be  regarded 
more  truly  as  professional  schools  than  some  now  are,  it  would  help  to  foster 
in  the  students  the  professional  viewiwijit.  To  this  end  the  ideal  forest  school 
should  l)c  reganled  not  as  a  graduate  school  but  rather  as  a  school  of  applied 
science. 
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REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  SCOPE  AND  CHAR- 
ACTER OF  TRAINING  FOR  SPECIALISTS  IN  FOREST 
PRODUCTS.^ 


A  few  words  as  to  the  ori};in  of  this  committee  may  i^erhaps  be  helpful  as 
au  introduction  to  its  report  and  recommendations.  In  January,  1920,  Mr.  Earle 
H.  Clapp,  assistant  forester  in  charge  of  the  branch  of  research  of  the  Forest 
Service,  raised  with  a  number  of  forest  schools  the  question  as  to  the  training 
of  men  planning  to  take  up  research  or  other  work  in  the  field  of  forest  prod- 
ucts. He  pointed  out  that  the  experience  of  the  Forest  Service  for  the  past 
15  years,  particularly  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  had 
shown  that,  while  such  men  must  be  thoroughly  trained  in  engineering  or 
chemistry,  their  usefulness  could  be  greatly  increased  by  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  fundamentals  of  forestry  and  their  relation  to  the  forest  in- 
dustries of  the  country,  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  working  out  cooperative 
courses  for  students  in  forestry  and  engineering  which  would  provide  a  training 
of  this  sort.  The  interest  manifested  in  this  suggestion  was  so  general  that 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  holding  of  an  informal  conference  of  foresters, 
enghieers.  and  chemists  at  Madison  on  July  24,  1920,  to  discuss  the  entire 
question. 

This  conference  indorsed  the  general  principle  that  men  desiring  to  specialiase 
in  forest  products  work  should  have,  in  addition  to  their  basic  training  in 
engineering  or  the  physical  sciences,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  woo<l  as  an 
organic  product  as  well  as  a  clear  understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of 
forestry.  It  also  arranged  for  the  organization  of  u  committee  to  go  into  the 
entire  question  in  detail  and  to  presi^nt  a  report  with  recommendations  to 
this  general  conference  on  forest  education.  In  order  to  cover  the  field  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  the  committee  was  composed  of  two  professors  of  for- 
estry, one  from  the  East  and  one  from  the  West,  a  professor  of  civil  enjyineer- 
ing,  an  engineer  in  industrial  work,  and  a  member  of  the  Forest  Sorviw. 
While  it  lias  been  impossible  for  the  committee  as  a  whole  to  hold  uuy  n nutt- 
ings, its  memliers  have  secured  suggestions  bearing  on  its  work  from  nearly  a 
hundred  individuals,  including  a  wide  representation  of  foresters,  eii;:ineers, 
and  c-luinists  in  the  Forest  Service,  in  educational  circles,  and  in  liuUistrinl 
life.  These  suggestions  have  prove<l  most  helpful  ainl  have  been  freely  used 
in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

Before  taking  up  specifically  the  question  of  education  the  committeo  would 
like  to  express  its  emphatic  belief  in  the  need  for  technically  trained  men  in 
the  field  of  forest  products.  This  applies  not  <mly  to  Iiiglily  special ix^^d  re- 
search, whether  conducted  by  public  or  private  agencies,  but  to  the  wide  variety 
of  commercial  operations  involved  in  the  handling  of  woo<l  from  the  time  it 

»  In  connection  with  tliis  report,  attention  is  called  to  an  article  by  IIuro  Wlnkon- 
werd^T  In  tlie  October,  1918,  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Forestry,  entitled  "  Somi'  Kunda- 
mcDtal  I*roblen)R  in  Forestry  Education."  Dean  Winkenwcrder  is  one  of  tlic  first  a 
inttst  aidrnt  adToraten  of  the  principle  that  It  is  as  much  the  busine^H  of  i\w  foi 
s(l)o<)!s  to  train  our.  for  work  in  forest  and  wood  utilization  at  for  work  in  totf 
nroductiun. 
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leaves  the  tree  till  it  reaches  the  ultimate  consumer.  No  one  qu^tions  the 
need  of  technical  knowledge  in  the  production  and  use  of  steel  or  concrete: 
yet  wood,  being  more  complex,  is  more  difficult  to  handle  efficiently  than  either 
of  these.  It  Is  inconceivable  that  the  industries  using  wood,  with  their 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  invested  capital,  will  not  turn  more  ami 
more  to  technically  trained  men  to  handle  the  infinite  number  of  problems 
connected  with  its  most  effective  manufacture,  utilization,  and  sala 

The  industries  themselves  are  Just  beginning  to  realize  this  need.  Last  fall, 
for  example,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Perry,  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Veneer  Works,  calleil  attention  to  the  need  for  technical  infor- 
mation and  technically  trained  men  in  a  half  dozen  or  more  representative 
industries.    Among  other  things  he  said : 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  major  group  of  modem  manufacturers  gives 
evidence  of  less  scientific  knowledge  of  its  products.  •  ♦  •  A  survey,  no 
matter  how  superficial,  would  demonstrate  that  while  the  woodworker  may  not 
liave  needed  the  engineer  in  the  past,  he  certainly  needs  him  now.  •  ♦  ♦  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  woodworking  industry  and  the  engineerini; 
1)rofe8sion  are  to  be  of  mutual  benefit  a  broader  aspect  and  a  complete  readjust- 
ment of  attitude  are  necessary.  •  *  •  The  field  for  the  engineer  in  wood- 
working is  almost  unlimited,  but  the  development  of  such  a  new  and  untried 
line  will  take  education,  patience,  and  adaptability  on  the  part  of  all' who  are 
vitally  interested  in  the  trades  that  employ  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  citizens. 

As  a  result  of  this  address  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
at  its  meeting  in  New  York  earlier  this  month,  held  a  "  forest  products  session  " 
devoted  to  the  woodworking  phases  of  engineering. 

Granting,  then,  the  need  for  technically  trained  men  in  the  wood-using  indus- 
tries, the  question  arises  as  to  the  particular  form  which  this  training  should 
take.  So  far,  both  the  Forest  Service  and  the  industries  themselves  have,  per- 
force, turned  to  men  trained  primarily  as  engineers,  chemists,  or  foresters, 
because  no  other  type  of  man  was  available.  These  men  have  unquestionably* 
rendered  valuable  service.  In  doing  so,  however,  they  have  practically  all 
bt*en  laboring  under  a  distinct  handicap,  the  engineers  and  chemists  l>ecau8e 
they  knew  little  or  nothing  of  botany  and  forestry,  the  foresters  because  tliey 
knew  too  little  of  engineering  and  chemistry.  In  the  Judgment  of  this  com- 
mittee, what  is  needed  is  a  technologist  who  knows  trees  and  their  products 
from  the  biological  as  well  as  from  the  engineering  and  chemical  standpohat, 
and  who  is  able  to  connect  the  industrial  aspects  of  wood  utilization  with  the 
fundamentals  of  forest  practice  and  forest  conservation. 

Wood  is  an  organic  product.  As  such,  a  knowledge  of  its  composition  and 
?<tructure,  of  the  life  processes  by  which  it  is  produced  and  of  the  influence  of 
environment  on  its  physical,  mechanical,  and  chemical  properties  is  essential 
to  its  most  efficient  utilization.  From  an  industrial  standpoint,  a  knbwfeilge 
of  the  commercial  distribution  of  the  important  species  of  trees,  of  the  effect 
of  different  methods  of  forest  management  on  the  character  and  quantity  of 
innterial  produced,  and  of  the  relation  between  the  practice  of  forestry  and  the 
inuintenance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  wood  as  a  raw  material  is  equally  essen- 
tial. From  whatever  angle  one  approaches  the  question  he  finds  himself  led 
sooner  or  later  to  the  living  tree  and  to  the  forest. 

A  few  specific  examples  may  help  to  make  clearer  this  interrelation  between 
the  biological  and  physical  sciences.  Take,  for  example,  timber  seasoning. 
On  \\\e  face  of  it  this  is  an  engineering  problem  involving  simply  the  removal  of 
Wiitrr  from  the  wood.  The  most  elementary  work,  however,  makes  it  apparent 
that  the  method  by  which  this  removal  can  be  effected  to  beat  advantage 
depends  to  a  very  large  degree  on  the  structure  of  the  wood,  and  this  in  turn 
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depends  both  on  the  kind  of  tree  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been 
grown.  Dendrology,  plant  physiology,  and  ecology  are  thus  introduced  as  factors 
that  can  not  be  ignored.  Why  is  it  so  much  more  difficult  to  dry  the  southern 
swamp  oaks  than  the  northern  upland  oaks?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in 
the*  field  of  biology  fully  as  much  as  in  physics  or  chemistry. 

( )r  take  the  question  of  the  mechanical  proi)erties  of  wood.  We  already  know 
that  these  vary  materially  with  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  tree.  This  rate  of 
growth  in  turn  depends  on  the  forest  conditions  under  which  the  tree  has  been 
grown,  conditions  which  to  a  large  extent  can  be  controlled  by  human  efforts. 
The  engineer  in  timber  mechanics  is  thus  led  at  once  into  the  field  of  silviculture. 

Or  take  the  question  of  decay  in  structural  t'.mbers,  railroad  ties,  pulpwood, 
or  wood  pulp.  How  can  one  hope  to  understand  or  control  this  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  plant  physiology  and  pathology  and  of  organic  chemistry?  Or  take  the 
production  of  naval  stores.  Is  not  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  biological 
processes  by  which  resin  is  produced,  of  the  effect  of  chipping  on  these  and 
other  aspects  of  the  tree's  life,  and  of  the  relation  between  the  character  of  the 
stand  and  the  amount  of  resin  fiow  fundamental  to  the  development  of  efficient 
methods? 

Even  in  so  apparently  remote  a  field  as  the  production  of  ethyl  alcohol  from 
sawdust  a  knowledge  of  the  processes  by  which  that  most  wonderful  of  all 
laboratories,  the  living  plant,  converts  one  organic  substance  into  another  may 
play  a  more  important  part  than  we  now  think.  The  field  is  so  vast  and  the 
possibilities  so  unlimited  that  we  do  not  at  present  know  enough  even  to  ask 
intelligent  questions  regarding  a  thousand  and  one  problems  that  will  be  formu- 
lated only  by  those  trained  in  both  the  biological  and  physical  sciences.  And 
In  whatever  line  such  men  may  specialize  they  will  find  themselves  materially 
helped  by  a  general  knowledge  of  the  forest  resources  from  which  their  raw 
material  comes,  of  the  methods  by  which  these  resources  may  be  perpetuated, 
and  of  their  place  not  only  in  individual  Industries  but  in  the  life  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  The  point  of  view  which  embraces  the  forest  as  well  as  its  products 
constitutes  an  asset  not  to  be  ignored. 

The  need  for  men  of  this  type  is  as  real  in  a  wide  variety  of  business  posi- 
tions as  in  public  service.  As  one  forester  now  in  industrial  work  has  ex- 
pressed it: 

The  course  should  aim  not  only  to  prepare  men  for  the  forest  products  labora- 
tory and  other  research  but  for  lumber-sales  engineers,  creosote  wood  sales 
engineers,  chemists  in  the  employ  of  lumber  associations,  technical-service  en- 
gineers, wood-using  equipment  installations  and  sales  engineers,  and  the  many 
other  lines  of  work  in  which  a  technical  knowledge  of  wood  and  forestry  is  of 
basic  value.  The  field  for  such  specialists  has  hardly  been  scratched.  Hun- . 
dreds  of  potential  positions  of  this  kind  are  simply  waiting  for  the  men  to  fill 
them. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  is  by  r.o  means  an  exaggerated  statement  of 
the  situation.    The  mere  fact  that  the  industries  have  not  as  yet  demanded 
men  whose  technical  training  included  both  the  biological  and  physical  sciences 
and  the  broader  aspects  of  forestry  proves  nothing  but  that  they  have  not  been 
available.    It  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  need,  already  felt  by  the 
Forest  Service,  will  be  recognized  by  the  industries  as  well.    How  rapidly  the 
present  potential  demand  will  develop  into  an  actual  demand  is,  of  coursf 
problematical.    The  committee  believes,  however,  that  if  the  training  of  sur 
men  is  begun  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  it  will  not  be  long  before  t1 
demand  for  them  will  considerably  exceed  the  supply.    The  conclusion  seei 
inescapable  that  as  soon  as  they  prove  their  worth  they  will  be  preferred 
those  less  well  eqirpped  for  the  work  at  equally  good  if  not  better  salai'ies. 
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The  point  has  been  raised  that  it  is  already  possible  for  any  one  who  is 
willing  to  spend  the  time  and  money  tc  obtain  an  education  in  practically  any 
combination  of  subjects  that  he  desires ;  in  other  words,  that  if  a  man  wishes 
to  become  proficient  in  engineering,  chemistry,  botany,  and  '  restry,  the  courses 
to  enable  him  to  do  this  are  already  in  existence.  To  a  considerable  extent  this 
is  true.  Theoretically,  any  man  can,  if  he  desires,  take  a  complete  course  in 
mechanical  or  civil  or  electrical  or  chemical  engineering,  and  follow  this  up 
by  a  complete  course  in  forestry,  or  vice  versa.  Practically  few  men  have  the 
time  or  money  to  take  any  such  combination,  while  those  who  have  are  usually 
unwilling  to  make  an  exi>enditure  which  will  not  apparently  yield  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  financial  remuneration  immediately  upon  graduation.  A 
further  difficulty  is  that  many  of  the  courses  would. not  be  presented  in  such 
an  order  or  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  student  the  best  preparation  for  his 
subsequent  work,  and  that  comparatively  little  advanced  instruction  can  now 
be  obta'ned  in  such  specific  subjects  as  kiln  drying,  wood  preservation,  timber 
testing,  wood  distillation,  etc.  There  Appears,  therefore,  to  be  as  ample  justifi- 
cation for  the  introduction  of  special  courses  for  the  training  of  men  to  enter 
the  field  of  forest  products  as  there  was  for  special  courses  in  such  fields  as 
chem'cal  engineering,  sanitary  engineering,  and  electrical-railway  engineering, 
all  of  which  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  ideal  training  for  any  professional  man  is  a 
four-year  course  in  the  liberal  arts  followed. by  as  many  years  of  specializa- 
tion as  may  be  nee<led  to  train  him  for  work  in  his  chosen  fiehl.  Such  a  com- 
bination gives  a  breadth  of  view  and  a  background  for  a  man's  professional 
work  and  other  activities  that  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  The  committee 
recognizes,  however,  that  this  ideal  is  impossible  of  general  accomplishment, 
and  that  the  demand  both  on  the  part  of  Industry  and  of  the  students  themselves 
for  a  preparation  that  will  enable  them  to  take  up  their  professional  work  in/ 
the  shortest  possible  time  makes  it  necessary  to  offer  opportunity  for  early 
specialization.  The  committee  tlierefore  recommends  the  inauguration  of  courses 
which  will  enable  a  man  to  complete  the  necessary  foundation  work  in  four 
years  and  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  specialization  in  the  fifth  year.  In  doing 
so.  however,  it  wishes  it  clearly  understood  that  it  does  not  regard  it  as  pos- 
sible to  turn  out  a  thoroughly  trained  specialist  in  five  years,  and  that  it  be- 
lieves at  least  one  or  two  years  of  additional  graduate  work  to  be  necessary  for 
this  purpose. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  essential  basis  for  an  adequate  course  in 
forest  products  consists  of  a  thorough  training  in  the  fundamental  sciences  of 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  botany.  With  these  as  a  foundation  their 
practical  application  to  specific  problems  is  comparatively  easy.  Some  training 
in  the  more  directly  applicable  of  the  applied  sciences  is,  of  course,  highly  de- 
sirable and  even  essential.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  is  more  important  for 
the  student  to  know  why  rather  than  merely  how ;  principles  are  more  valuable 
than  isolated  facb*.  On  the  other  hand,  these  principles  sliould  not  be  taught 
in  the  abstract,  but  should  be  given  life  and  interest  by  teaching  them  s<»  far  as 
possil>Ie  with  special  reference  to  the  student's  future  activities. 

Fundamental  work  in  tlie  [mre  sciences  should  be  concentrated  in  the  first 
two  years  and  largely  completed  by  the  end  of  the  third  year.  It  should  be 
follow(Hl  ami  to  some  extent  accompanie<l  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  by 
work  in  the  applied  sciences  such  as  steam  and  gas  power,  electrical  engineer- 
ing, machine  design,  forest  mensuration,  chemical  technology,  wood  distillation, 
timl)er  testing,  etc.  Then  in  the  fifth  and  subsequent  years  opportunity  should 
he  afforded  for  a<lvanced  work  in  the  particular  field  which  the  student  plans 
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to  enter,  as,  for  example,  in  the  mechanical  properties  of  wood,  the  seasoning 
of  timber,  the  chemistry  of  cellulose  compotmds,  etc' 

In  accordance  with,  this  general  outline,  the  committee  presents  tentative 
curricula  of  possible  courses  for  tl^e  training  of  engineers  and  chemists  in 
forest  products,  not  because  it  anticipates  that  such  curricula  will  be  followed 
in  toto  by  any  institution  but  as  indicative  of  the  ground  which  it  feels  should 
be  covered.  It  realizes  perfectly  that  in  the  inauguration  of  work  of  this  sort 
different  institutions  will  go  at  it  from  different  points  of  view,  and  will  desire 
both  to  cover  somewhat  dilTerent  ground  and  to  cover  the  same  ground  in  a 
different  way  from  that  suggested.  The  committee  is  under  no  illusion  as  to 
the  perfection  of  the  suggested  courses  and  believes  that  in  the  formative  stage 
of  instruction  along  this  particular  line  rigid  standardization  is  neither  desir- 
able nor  possible. 

With  this  general  statement  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  curricula  a  brief  expla- 
nati<in  of  the  reasons  for  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  certain  subjects  may 
be  in  order.  Entrance  requirements  are  included  primarily  to  show  the  ground 
assumed  to  have  been  covered  in  the  preparatory  school  as  a  basis  for  the 
college  courses  prescribed.  Those  indicated  have  been  selected  as  representing 
approximately  the  present  average  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  feels 
that  they  are  rather  low  and  could  well  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
from  one  to  two  extra  units  each  in  science  and  mathematics,  particularly 
chemistry,  biology,  botany,  advanced  algebra,  and  trigonometry.  If  this  were 
done,  the  two  units  of  foreign  language  might  perhaps  be  omitted,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  not  to  be  followed  up  in  coUege.  On  the  other 
liand,  the  very  fact  that  cultural  subjects  are  practically  excluded  from  the 
college  course  may  make  it  desirable  to  require  some  preparatory  school  train- 
ing in  them. 

Lack  of  available  time  has  made  it  necessary  to  omit  such  subjects  as  Eng- 
lish literature,  logic,  modem  language,  history,  sociology,  psychology,  and 
lihilosophy  in  spite  of  their  obvious  cultural,  and  even  professional,  value. 
Acquaintance  with  the  foreign  literature  pertaining  to  an  individuars  par-  * 
ticular  held  will  have  to  be  maintained  through  abstracts  and  through  general 
or  si^ecial  translations.  The  committee  regards  these  omissions  as  a  distinct 
weakness  and  sujrjrests  that  students  presenting  advance  credits  be  encouraged, 
if  not  requlivil,  to  elect  cultural  subjects  such  as  those  mentioned,  rather  tiian 
additional  te<'hnicul  work.  It  regrets  ver>'  much  that  it  was  not  able  to  tind 
rooui  for  a  third  or  fourth  year  course  in  report  writing,  including  the  analysis, 
])reparation,  and  ]>resentation  of  data,  and  urges  that  special  attention  be  fjivon 
to  these  subjects,  in  which  most  technical  men  are  weak,  in  connection  with 
other  courses. 

The  Introductory  lectures  are  Intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
broad  ftelds  of  engineering,  chemistry,  and  forestry,  and  to  give  some  idea  of 

3  In  councctlon  with  this  paragraph  Dr.  Halt  commeiitH  as  follows:  *' While  tho  tra> 
clitioual  curriculum  provides  for  the  so-called  fundamental  suhjects  for  the  first  two 
years,  which  are  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  there  Is  a  growing  helief  on  the 
part  of  educators  that  the  student  should  be  introduced  to  concrete  engineering  pioh- 
lonas  duiing  his  first  two  years,  and  that  a  greater  power  in  the  use  of  these  fundamental 
bciences  will  Is?  gained  when  they  are  associated  with  simple  engineering  projrttg. 
Such  evidence  as  we  hav»>  shows  this  device  to  be  of  value. 

•*  There  Is  a  tendency  also  to  distinguish  between  the  training  of  the  designei  of 
bridges  or  machines  and  the  constructor  or  operator.  The  first  group  will  be  given 
a  wider  and  more  thorough  training  in  analysis  and  pure  science.  The  latter  will  take 
less  of  abstract  studies  and  more  work  in  the  college  of  commerce  and  business,  in 
study  of  shop  management,  etc." 
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the  location,  abundance,  and  importance  of  tlie  raw  materinls  on  which  these 
are  based.  Elementary  surveying  has  been  included  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  work  of  forest  products  technologists  will  ordinarily  lie  Indoors,  because 
of  the  fact  that  some  Imowledge  of  the  use  of  surveying  instruments  and 
surveying  practice  may  t>e  of  direct  value  in  connection  with  their  regular 
work.  Manual  training  In  the  form  of  wood  work,  forge,  and  machine  shop 
is  suggested  both  to  train  the  students  to  use  their  hands  and  to  give  them 
through  actual  contact  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  the  more  !«nportant 
tools  of  their  profession.  Enough  of  the  practice  of  forestry  has  been  include<I 
to  enable  the  technologist  to  comiect  wood  and  other  forest  products  with  the 
growing  forest  and  with  the  general  principles  of  fbrest  conservation.  Tin* 
principles  of  political  economy  and  their  practical  application  in  industrial 
organization  and  management  have  been  included  to  enable  the  technologic 
to  correlate  his  technical  specialty  with  economfc  conditions  and  to  rise  to 
administrative  positions  obviously  requiring  a  knowledge  of  such  matters.  In 
the  committee's  Judgment  a  clear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  economics 
and  of  their  practical  application  in  business  life  is  almost  as  essential  for  tho 
successful  engineer  or  chemist  in  forest  products  as  a  thorough  technical 
knowledge  of  his  specialty. 

The  value  of  the  other  subjects  included,  because  of  their  direct  bearing  in 
the  field  of  forest  products,  is  believed  to  be  self-evident.  The  number  of  hours 
which  should  be  devoted  to  each  subject  is.  of  course,  a  highly  debatable  point, 
and  the  committee's  suggestions  in  this  respect  are  decidedly  tentative.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  total  number  suggested  (144  in  four  years)  coincides 
very  closely  to  that  proposed  by  the  committees  on  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses  in  forestry. 

The  tremendous  amount  of  ground  to  be  covered  has  made  it  impossible  to 
offer  any  opportunity  for  a  choice  of  clectives  during  the  first  four  years. 
Beginning  with  the  third  year,  however,  two  slightly  divergent  branches  are 
suggested,  depending  on  whether  the  individual  desires  to  specialize  in  the 
engineering  or  the  chemical  end  of  the  work.  This  specialization  will  nattirally 
be  still  more  marked  in  the  fifth  and  subsequent  years,  during  which  the  man 
should  devote  his  time  to  advanced  work  in  the  particular  field  he  plans  to 
enter.  It  is  also  possible  that  those  showing  special  aptitude  early  in  the 
course  might,  with  the  consent  of  their  faculty  adviser,  be  allowed  some  choice 
of  subjects  prior  to  this  time.  The  first  two  years  are  the  same  for  both  lines 
of  work  (engineering  and  chemical),  and  have  been  made  to  agree  as  nearly 
as  practicable  with  the  courses  roost  commonly  required  of  students  in  the 
various  schools  of  engineering,  science,  and  forestry.  This  will  give  the  stu- 
dent a  substantial  foundation  for  almost  any  line  of  technical  work,  and  at 
the  same  time  will  facilitate  changing  his  course  should  he  decide  later  that 
he  prefers  to  enter  some  other  line. 

At  this  point  the  committee  desires  to  emphasize  again  the  importance  of 
the  fifth  year  for  those  who  aspire  to  leadership  in  either  the  scientific  or 
business  world.  This  Is  particularly  true  in  the  field  of  research,  for  leader- 
ship in  which  the  completion  of  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy is  highly  desirable.  And  for  those  who  can  spare  the  time,  additional 
collegiate  work  in  the  liberal  arts  is  decidedly  worth  while.  The  coiumitt€»e 
recommends  as  an  excellent  combination  a  four-year  course  leading  to  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts,  so  arranged  as  to  include  at  least  the  first  two  y**ars 
of  the  special  course  suggested  and  followed  by  the  remaining  two  years  of 
technical  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 

One  diflSculty  in  the  intrmluction  of  a  special  course  In  forest  products  will 
be  the  tendency  to  construct  it  out  of  a  combination  of  the  courses  already  in 
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existence.  To  a  certain  extent  tbls  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary.  Most  of 
the  courses  in  pure  science,  for  the  present  at  least,  will  probably  have  to  be 
taken  in  substantially  their  present  form,  although  it  would  l>e  highly  desirable 
and  in  some  cases  may  prove  possible  to  give  them  with  special  reference  to 
the  student's  futnre  work.  In  the  applied  sciences  this  should  prove  still  more 
feasible  and  the  bulk  of  the  work  should  have  some  direct  bearing  on  the  field 
of  forest  products.  Thus  in  the  study  of  engineering  materials  special  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  wood  rather  thmi  to  steel  or  concrete;  in  machine  de- 
idgn  to  sawmill  and  woodworking  machinery;  in  forest  mensuration  to  the 
measurement  of  logs,  cordwood,  and  standing  trees  rather  than  to  stem  analysis 
and  the  preparation  of  yield  tables,  etc.  In  some  cases  new  courses  will  un- 
<loubtedly  have  to  be  introduced.  An  example  of  this  is  the  so-called  course  in 
the  **  Practice  of  forestry,"  the  aim  of  which  Is  to  give  the  engineer  or  chemist 
In  forest  products  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  more  essential  features  of  silvicul- 
ture, forest  management,  forest  valuation,  and  forest  regulation. 

As  education  in  the  field  of  forest  products  develops  and  becomes  more 
firmly  established,  the  natural  evolution  >>ill  be  toward  modifications  looking 
to  the  inclusion  of  essentials  and  the  elimination  of  nonessentials.  Short  cuts 
will  undoubtedly  be  devL<*ed,  new  courses  will  be  added  or  substituted  for  old 
ones,  and  the  weak  spots  in  existing  courses  will  be  strengthened.  The  under- 
lying principle  should  be  to  have  each  subject  taught,  not  as  an  end  in  itself, 
but  as  an  integral  part  of  a  homogeneous  course  aimed  to  give  the  student  the 
t>e8t  possible  equipment  in  the  time  available  for  a  specific  field  of  work.  To 
-do  this  effectively  the  instructor  should  have  not  only  a  thorough  technical 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  and  applied  sciences  pertaining  to  his  particular 
subject,  but  at  the  same  time  the  necessary  point  of  view.  Such  men  are  at 
present  comparatively  rare,  and  it  may  be  some  time  before  any  considerable 
number  of  thoroughly  competent  instructors  will  be  available. 

in  this  connection  the  committee  would  like  to  emphasize  the  desirability 
of  enlisting  the  student's  interest  and  giving  him  the  right  point  of  view  from 
the  very  beginning  of  this  course.  To  a  considerable  extent  this  can  be  done 
by  extra  curriculum  activities,  such  as  the  organization  of  student  clubs  and 
the  giving  of  special  lectures  by  foresters,  engineers,  chemists,  business  men, 
and  others  of  prominence  and  reputation  in  their  respective  fields.  Such 
activities  can  well  be  made  to  play  an  important  and  helpful  part  In  the 
student's  training. 

These  suggestions  constitute  the  broad  outlines  of  the  scope  and  character 
of  special  courses  for  the  training  of  technologists  in  the  fieltl  of  forest  prod- 
ucts. Who  should  take  the  leadership  in  securing  their  introduction?  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  committee  this  is  a  duty  which  devolves  primarily  upon  the 
foresters  and  forest  schools  of  the  country.  Careful  analysis  of  the  proposed 
courses  will  show  that  they  contain  many  subjects  quite  foreign  to  the 
<nirricula  of  the  engineering  schools,  such  as  botany,  plant  physiology,  tret* 
diseases  and  injuries,  and  forest  mensuration.  Such  subjects  as  silvics, 
wood  technolog>'.  engineering  mechanics,  and  practice  of  forestry  are  equally 
foreign  to  the  colleges  of  science.  On  the  other  hand,  hardly  a  subject  Is 
included  which  is  not  already  required  or  might  logically  be  required  by  some 
forest  school.  Practically  all  of  the  forest  schools  now  give  at  least  elementary 
instruction  In  such  subjects  as  timber  tests,  kiln  drying,  wood  distillation,  and 
wood  preservation.  A  good  deal  of  engineering  and  chemistry  Is  already  re- 
quired by  those  offering  advanced  work  in  these  lines  and  in  logging  engineer- 
ing. To  require  such  additional  instruction  in  these  fields  as  might  he  neces- 
sary  would  be  but  a  step,  and  would  be  wholly  In  line  with  the  develoiinient 
of  forest  education. 
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From  still  another  angle  leadership  in  the  matter  falls  upon  the  foresters. 
Forestry  as  a  profession  aims  primarily  at  the  conservation  and  perpetuati<m 
of  our  forest  resources.  In  attaining  tliis  end  it  must  take  into  account  three 
distinct  but  closely  related  fields  of  activity — (1)  raising  the  forest  crop 
(silviculture  and  forest  management),  (2)  harvesting  the  forest  crop  (lui^ 
berlng  and  logging  engineering),  nnd  (3)  utilizing  the  forest  crop  (wood 
utilization).  Underlying  all  three  is  forest  economics.  The  way  in  which 
each  of  these  fields  is  handled  reacts  directly  upon  the  effectiveness  with  which 
our  forests  are  used  and  must  necessjuMly  \ye  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
forester.  So  far  foresters  have  intereste<l  themselves  in  these  activities  In 
approximately  the  order  named.  The  production  of  the  forest  crop  for  a  time 
absorbed  practically  their  entire  attention.  Then  they  became  Interested  in 
its  harvesting  and  turned  to  the  technically  trained  logging  engineer.  Now 
their  attention  is  being  attracted  more  and  more  to  its  utilization,  with  an 
increasing  realization  that  the  way  in  which  this  is  handled  has  a  very  direct 
bearing  on  forest  conseri-ation.  Furthermore,  the  very  fact  that  wood  is  an 
organic  product  and  that  its  utilization  is  closely  connected  with  its  produc- 
tion and  its  harvesting  make  it  highly  <lesirable  that  men  working  In  the  field 
of  forest  products  should  have  the  forester's  point  of  view,  which  can  of 
course  be  secured  to  best  advantage  if  the  leadership  in  their  training  is 
taken  by  the  forest  schools. 

Obviously  this  does  not  mean  that  all  of  the  work  must  be  given  in  deimrt- 
ments  or  schools  of  forestry.  Even  those  forest  schools  which  go  farthest  in 
this  direction  do  not  attempt  to  give  all  of  the  required  subjects.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  committee  the  exact  amount  of  work  which  should  be  given  in  the 
various  departments  or  colleges  is  a  matter  to  be  worked  out  locally.  In  some 
cases  a  considerable  number  of  subjects,  such  as  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
engineering,  mechanics,  machine  design,  steam  and  gas  power,  etc.,  can  undoubt- 
edly be  given  to  best  advantage  in  the  colleges  of  engineering  or  science,  while 
the  work  in  wood  identification  and  structure,  tree  diseases  and  injuries,  forest 
mensuration,  the  practice  of  forestry,  timber  seasoning,  wood  preservation,  wood 
distillation,  etc.,  would  naturally  be  given  in  the  forest  schools.  In  other  cases 
the  forest  schools  themselves  may  desire  to  go  somewhat  further  than  this.  The 
important  iK)int  is  that  the  work  should  be  <leveloped  under  the  leadership  of 
the  forest  schools  in  as  close  cooperation  with  the  other  colleges  as  local  coo- 
<litions  nrake  desirable. 

The  committee  feels  that  it  is  also  important  that  the  work  should  be  under- 
taken at  first  at  a  comparatively  small  number  of  in.stitutions  having  strong 
staffs  in  both  forestry  and  engineering.  It  is  obviously  not  within  the  province 
of  the  committee  to  suggest  what  institutions  these  should  be.  It  does,  however, 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  its  Judgment  there  is  danger  in  having  the 
work  undertaken  too  generally  and  by  schools  not  thoroughly  equipped  to 
handle  it.  After  it  is  once  well  under  way  at  a  few  institutions  and  the  best 
lines  of  development  have  been  indicated  by  actual  experience,  it  can  be  ex- 
tended to  others  as  rapidly  as  the  need  for  additional  men  becomes  apparent 
This  raises  the  entire  question  of  promoting  economy  and  efficiency  in  forest 
education  by  having  different  sch«>ols  s|>eolalize  along  different  lines. 

The  question  as  to  the  degree  or  degrees  which  should  be  granted  men  with 
this  sort  of  tniining  seems  to  the  committee  of  comparatively  minor  importance 
at  this  time.  At  the  end  of  four  years  the  degree  of  B.  S.  would  seem  to  be 
appropriate.  At  the  end  of  five  years  there  are  several  possibilities.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  master  of  science  in  engineering,  in  chemistry,  or  in 
forestry,  engineer  in  forest  products,  chemist  in  forest  products,  and  master  of 
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forestrj'.  Some  have  suggestetl  the  advisability  of  graDting  no  degree  at  t\\e 
end  of  four  years  in  order  to  provide  an  additional  incentive  for  men  to  stay 
through  the  fifth  year.  The  creation  of  new  degrees  has  also  been  suggested. 
-  and  the  coiuuiittee  sees  no  objection  to  this  if  the  institutions  at  which  the  worlc 
is  given  feel  tliat  at  present  they  have  no  degree  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the 
training  secureil  to  be  satisfactory. 

Whatever  degree  may  be  decided  on,  the  committee  feels  that  men  with  such 
a  training  as  it  has  suggested  wouhl  be  qualified  to  liandle  tlie  great  bulk  of 
the  problems  encountered  in  the  field  of  wood  utilization,  whether  in  private  in- 
dustryv  in  educational  institutions,  or  in  public  service.  At  the  same  time  it 
i*ecognl35es  the  fact  that  there  will  be  occasional  problems  requiring  the  services 
of  technical  men  in  allied  fields,  such  as  mechanical  engineering  and  organic 
chemistry.  Such  problems  will,  however,  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
In  this  connection  the  committee  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Forest  Servici* 
will  encourage  the  development  of  courses  along  the  lines  indicated  by  giving 
preference  in  civil-service  examinations,  through  the  rating  of  training  and  ex 
I)erieuce.  to  men  with  the  combined  training  suggested. 

Much  hard  work  must  be  done  before  such  courses  can  be  satisfactorily 
formulated  and  effectively  given.  The  committee  realizes  only  too  well  that 
it  has  made  little  more  than  a  beginning  and  that  the  suggestions  which  it 
has  been  able  to  offer  are  far  frohi  the  last  word  on  the  subject.  If  they 
stimuhite  and  point  the  way  to  further  action,  they  will  have  servetl  their 
purpose.  Comprehensive  and  thoroughgoing  studies  must  still  be  made  of  the 
precise  duties  and  requisite  qualifications  of  men  in  forest  products  work. 
The  particular  combination  of  subjects  best  suited  for  the  preparation  of 
such  men  must  be  determined.  Innumerable  practical  details  In  the  intro- 
duction of  new  courses,  the  modification  of  old  ones,  and  the  construction  of 
new  curricula  must  be  worked  out.  This  is  primarily  a  task  for  the  forest 
schools.  It  Is,  however,  one  in  which  the  profession  as  a  whole  can  be  of 
material  assistance.  .  The  committees  therefore,  recommends  the  appointment 
by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  of  a  committee  to  continue  the  work 
which  It  has  begun.  This  committee,  in  which  representatives  of  the  forest 
schools  should,  of  course,  play  a  prominent  part,  could  render  a  real  service 
by  conducting  further  investigations,  making  specific  recoumiendations,  and 
cooperating  with  educational  institutions  in  formulating  and  .securing  the  Intro- 
<luction  of  such  curricula  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  desires  to  emphasize  the  following  points: 

1.  That  there  is  a  very  large  and  as  yet  undeveloped  field  for  the  employ- 
ment of  technically  trained  men  in  the  utilization  of  forest  products. 

2.  That  these  men  should  have  a  thorough  fundamental  training  in  mathe- 
umtics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  botany  as  a  basis  for  later  specialization  in  any 
given  line,  together  with  sufficient  forestry-  to  give  them  the  forester's  point 
of  view. 

3.  That  the  special  four-yenr  curricula  suggesteil  should,  if  possible,  be  pre- 
cetleil  by  collegiate  work  in  the  lil)eral  arts  and  followed  by  graduate  work  in 
the  individuars  chosen  field. 

4.  That  the  f(»rest  schools,  in  cooperation  with  schools  of  engineering  and 
science*,  shoultl  take  the  leadership  In  securing  the  Introduction  of  such  cur- 
ricula. 

5.  That  at  the  out8c»t  the  work  should  be  undertaken  at  comparatively  few 
institutions  and  extended  later  as  the  opportunities  and  demand  |or  such 
men  become  more  apparent. 
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6.  That  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  should  appoint  a  committee  to 
consider  more  fully  such  questions  as  the  need  and  opportunities  for  men  of 
this  type,  their  precise  duties  and  qualifications,  the  exa(!t  ground  which 
should  be  covered  in  their  training,  and  ways  and  means  of  providing  ade- 
quate opportunities  for  such  training. 

S.  T.  Dana,  chairman. 

W.  K.  Hatt, 

R.  S.  HOSICEB, 

C.  B.  Paul, 

Hugo  Winkenwisoib. 


SUGGESTED  COURSES  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  ENGINEERS  AND 
CHEMISTS  IN  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 


Entrance  Requirements  for  Engineers  and  Chemists. 


Required : 

EDgU«h  — 

French  or  Crerman    (both  units 

in  tame  language) 

History -• 

Algebra  

Plane  geometry 

Solid  geometry 

Physics 


Total- 


Units. 
8 

2 

1 
li 

1 
h 

1 

10 


Optional : 

Advanced  algebra 

Biology,  botany,  or  chemistry 

Civics    and    American    Govern- 
ment   

Drawing 

Economics 

English 

French,     German,     Spanish,    or 

Greek 

History 

Latin 

Physicai      geography,      geology, 

Koology,  or  physiology 

Trigonometry 

Vocational,   industrial,   or   com- 
mercial subjects 


Units. 

I 

f 

l-l 

1-1 

t 

l-X 
1-4 

l-I 

4-1 


In  all. 


College  Curriculum  for  Engineers. 
FIRST  YEAR. 


riRST    SEMESTF.R. 

Hours. 

English  (1)> 8 

Advanced    algebra    and     trigonometry 

(3) 4 

Chemistry  (10) 3 

Botany  (20) 8 

Drawing  (6) 3 

Wood  work    (8) 2 


18 


SECOND    SEMESTER. 


English  (1) 

Analytic  geometry   (4) 

Chemistry  (10) 

Botany  (29) 

Drawing  (6) 

Forge  shop    (9) 

Introductory    lectures    (2). 


Hoars. 
S 

5 
t 


IH 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Differential   calculus    (5) 8 

rhysics  (18) 8 

Physics  laboratory  (19) 2 

Qualitative  analysis    (11) 4 

Plant  physiology    (80) 8 

Dendrology     and     forest     distribution 

(81) 8 


18 


Integral   calculus    (5) 

Physics  (18) 

Physics  laboratory    (19) 

Quantitative  analysis    (12). 
Silvics  (82) 

Elementary  surveying   (7)  - 


3 

S 
•> 

4 
:{ 

S 

IS 


» Numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  accompanying  description  of  courses. 
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Betweoi  the  second  and  third  yeara  each  student  to  required  to  spend  at  least  10  week» 
In  some  kind  of  woods  work,  as,  for  ezamide,  at  a  losglng  operation,  at  a  summer  forestry 
camp,  or  in  timber  reconnolssance  or  similar  work  with  the  United  States  Forest  Serrio*^ 
or  other  forest  organisation* 

THIRD   YEAR. 


riBBT  SIME8T1B. 

Hoars. 

Engineering  mechanics   (20) ^ 4 

Mechanical  laboratory  (21) 1 

Organic  chemistry  (18) 8 

Steam  and  gas  power  (22) 3 

Plant  pathology  (83) _- 8 

Wood  ^hnology  (85) 4 


SICOXD    SaMISTSB. 

Hours. 

Engineering  mechanics  (20) 4 

Mechanical  laboratory  (21) 1 

Organic  chemistry  (18) 8 

Forest  mensuration  (86) 2 

Tree  diseases  and  Injuries  (84) 4 

Wood  technology  (85) 4 


18  18 

Between  the  third  and  the  fonrth  year  each  student  is  reqnlred  to  spend  at  least  10 
weeks  in  connection  with  one  or  more  wood-nsing  Industries. 


FOURTH    YEAR. 


riBST  SIMESTBB. 


Hours. 

Economics  (89) 3 

Practice  of  forestry  (37) 8 

Machine  design  (28) 8 

Hydraulics  (24) 3 

Masonry  conetruction   (25) 3 

liOmbering  and   wood-using  industries 

(88) 8 


Economics  (89) 

Industrial    organisation   and   adminis- 
tration  (40) 

Electrical  engineering  (26) 

Engineering  materials  (27) 

Structural  design  (28) 

Wood-using  industries  (88) 


Hours. 
8 


H 
8 
3 
3 
8 

"l8 


FIFTH    YEAR. 
Advanced  work,  chiefly  elective,  along  such  lines 

Timber  physics,  Wood  technology, 

Timber  mechanics,  Wood  preservation. 

Wood  utilisation,  Structural  engineering  and  design, 

and  including  regular  seminar  work  and  the  preparation  of  a  thesis. 

OTHER    GRADUATE   WORK. 
To  Include  research  along  the  specific  lines  in  which  the  individual  student  desires  to 
spectolise. 

College  curriculum  for  chemUts. 


FIRST    YEAR. 


riRST  SIMBSTER. 


Hours. 

English  (1) 8 

Advanced  algebra  and  trigonometry  ( 3 )  -  4 

Chemistry  (10) 8 

Botany   (29) 3 

Drawing  (6) 3 

Woods  work   (8) 2 

18 


saco^ro  simcstib. 


Engltoh  (1) 

Analytic  geometry  (4) 

Chemistry  (10) 

Botany  (20) 

Drawing  (6) 

Forge  shop  (9) 

Introductory  lectures    (2). 


Hours. 

—  8 
.—       8 

—  8 

3 
3 
1 
2 


IS 


SECOND    YEAR. 


riDST  SSMBSTBR. 


(5). 


Hours. 
—       3 


Differential  calculus 

Physics   (18) 8 

Physics  laboratory  (19) 2 

Qualitative  analysis   (11) 4 

Plant  physiology   (80) 3 

Dendrology  and  forest  distribution  (81)  -  8 


18 


SICOND    SEMCSTBB. 

Hours. 

Integral  calculus   (5) 8 

Physics   (18) 8 

Physics  laboratory  (19) 2 

Quantitative  analysis  (12) 4 

Sllvics    (82) 8 

Elementary  surveying  (7) 8 
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Between  the  second  and  the  tbird  jtmr  tmth  ■todHit  Is  leqnlred  to  apeod  at  lcs><t  10 
weeks  in  some  kind  of  woods  work,  as,  for  example,  at  a  Um^mg  operation,  at  a  snnnMr 
forestry  camp,  or  in  timber  reeoonaiKanee  or  similar  work  with  the  Tnlted  States  Forest 
Serrice  or  other  forest  orranixation. 

THIRD  YEAR. 


riBST  sBsiEmn.  |  sacoxn  scsibstcb. 

Ilonrj*.  t 

Engineering  mechanicM  (21) 4  j  Engineering  mechanics  (21 » 

Mechanical  laboratory    (22) 1  ,  Mechanical  laboratory  (22t 

Organic  chemistry   (13) 3  |  Organic  chemistry  (13) 

Organic  synthesis  and  analysis  (14) —  2  Organic  synthesis  and  analysi.s  i 

Plant  pathology   (33) 3  ;  Tree  diseases  and  injuries   (34). 

Wood   technology    I35» 4  >  Wood  technology  (35> 


Hour  A. 
4 

1 

Z 


14)-. 


17 


18 


Between  the  tbird  and  the  fourth  year  each  student  is  re<iuired  to  spend  at  least  10 
weeks  in  connection  with  one  or  more  wood-using  industries  employing  chemical  processes. 

FOURTH  YE-VR. 


riBBT   SBMB8TEK. 

Hour. 

Economics    (39) 3 

Practice  of  forestry  (37) 3 

Physical  chemistry  (15) 3 

Chemical  technology    (16) 4 

Forest  mensuration  (3fi) 2 

Lumbering  and    wood-using   Industries 

(38) 3 


18 


SBCOXn   SEMBSTCB. 

flour 

Economics    (39) ? 

ludnstrial    organisation    nud    admlniJ(- 

tration    (40) 3 

Physical  chemistry  (15) ^ 
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FIFTH   YEAR. 

Advanced  work,  chiefly  elective,  along  such  lines  as — 
Derived  products, 
Wood  preservation. 
Cellulose  chemistry. 
Biochemistry, 

Physical  organic  chemistry. 
Chemical  industries, 
and  including  regular  seminar  work  and  the  preparation  of  a  thesis. 

OTHER  GRADUATE  WORK. 

To  include  research  along  the  flpecitic  lines  in  which  tbe  individual  student  desires 
to  specialize. 

Brief  description  of  courscH. 

1.  f;wfir/f«/i.— ('oin|K)«ition,  rhetoric,  and  general  literature,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  clear  and  loRleal  presentation  of  facts  and  ideas.  (E  and  C, 
h  I  and  2.)' 

2.  Introductory  lectures. — A  general  survey  of  the  fields  of  eugineerlnR. 
<Iieinlstry,  and  forestr>%  indicating  briefly  the  character  of  woric,  opportunities 
open,  kind,  extent,  and  distribution  of  the  principal  raw  materials  use<l,  etc. 
(K  and  (?,  I,  2.) 

3.  Advanced  alf/ebra  and  trigonometry. — College  algebra  beyond  quadratics; 
plane  trigonometry.     (E  and  C,  I,  1.) 

'  I^ettorh  and  numbers  In  parentheses  following  each  course  indicate  whether  it  is 
for  engineers  or  chemlstH  (or  both),  and  the  year  and  and  semofiter  in  which  it  Is  given. 
Thus,  K  and  (*.  I,  1  and  2  Indicate  that  the  eourse  Is  for  both  engineers  and  chemlsti* 
and  that  It  is  given  in  the  first  year,  first  and  second  semesters;  C,  IV,  1,  that  the 
course  is  for  chemists  and  Is  given  In  the  fourth  yrar,  first  semester,  etc. 
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4.  Analytic  geometry. — Plane  and  solid  analytic  geometry.  (E  and  C,  I,  2.) 

5.  Calculus,  differential  and  integral. — Principles  of  differential  and  integral 
calculus  applied  to  functions  of  one  and  several  variables.  (B  and  C,  II,  1 
and  2.) 

6.  Drawing. — Lettering,  mechanical  drawing,  free-band  drawing,  and  ma- 
chine sketching.    (E  and  C,  I,  1  and  2.) 

7.  Elementary  surveying, — Use  of  surveying  instruments;  fundamental  sur- 
veying methods;  measurement  of  lines,  angles,  and  areas.     (E  and  C,  II,  2.) 

8.  Woodwork. — Use  and  care  of  bench  and  lathe  tools,  and  of  woodworking 
nmchinery;  preliminary  exercises  in  pattern  making,  Joinery,  and.  cabinet 
work.     (E  and  C,  I,  1.)  .,,     ,.   v      . 

9.  Forge  shop. — Forging,  welding,  tool  dressing,  temper ing.-e^.^ ^4 Ja^nd^CJ, 

10.  Chemistry. — General  theory ;  classification  and  properties'r^J^^6!9i]^^l&^ 
metals,  and  their  compounds.     (B.  and  C,  I,  1  and  2.)  t    ^;.  v.^:  V     »>'^ 

11.  Qualitative  analysis. — Principles   and   practice   of  qiiaUUt^e,?  aoalysifirv 

(E  and  c,  II,  1.)  .      "^  :,.;  .  ,rT.fI^ 

12.  Quantitative  analysis. — Gravimetric  and  volumetric  determinations^  Ai^^ 
eluding  electrolytic  methods  and  the  calibration  of  weights  and  volumetric  ap- 
paratus.    (B  and  C,  II,  2.) 

13.  Organic  chemistry. — Composition  and  characteristics  of  the  principal 
classes  of  organic  compounds,,  with  emphasis  upon  class  reactions  and  struc- 
tural theory,  and  with  special  reference  to  wood  and  other  fooeot  products. 
(E  and  C,  III,  1  and  2.)  :. 

14.  Organic  synthesis  and  analysis. — Preparation  and  analysis  of  typical 
organic  <^mpounds.     (C,  III,  1  and  2.) 

15.  Physical  chemistry. — Constitution  and  structure  of  matter;  general  prop- 
erties of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids;  phenomena  of  solutions;  colloids;  electro- 
chemistry; thermochemistry.     (C,  IV,  1  and  2.) 

16.  Chemical  technology. — Application  of  chemical  and  physical  principles 
to  problems  of  chemical  manufacture,  together  with  the  principles  of  standard 
types  of  machinery  and  apparatus  used  by  the  chemical  industries.     (C,  IV,  1.) 

17.  Industrial  analysis. — ^Analysis  of  a  variety  of  materials  in  common  indus- 
trial use,  with  emphas's  on  the  significance  of  procedure  and  results.    (C,  IV,  2.) 

18.  Physics. — Fundamental  principles  of  gravitation,  heat,  light,  sound,  me- 
chanics, magnet'sm,  and  electricity.    (E  and  C,  II.  1  and  2.) 

19.  Physics  laboratory. — Physical  measurements  and  experiments  in  the  fields 
covered  by  Course  18.    (E  and  C,  II,  1  and  2.) 

20.  Engineering  mechanics. — ^Theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  including 
fundamental  concepts  and  general  principles  of  equilibrium  and  motion ;  statics, 
kinetics,  and  mechanics  of  materials;  application  of  principles  and  methods 
to  engineering  problems.     (E  and  C,  III,  1  and  2.) 

21.  Mechanical  laboratory. — Experiments  on  engines,  turbines,  pumps,  bo'lers, 
and  other  machines;  shop  practice  on  the  drill,  lathe,  planer,  and  other  stand- 
ard machine  tools.    (B  and  C,  III,  1  and  2.) 

22.  Steam  and  gas  power. — A  general  study  of  steam  and  gas  power  plants 
and  equipment;  relative  costs  and  advantages  of  different  types  and  sizes  of 
machinery;  combustion,  handling,  and  storage  of  fuels  used  in  power  plants. 
(E,  III,  1.) 

28.  Machine  design. — Design  of  machines  and  machine  parts,  including  ad- 
van<«d  drawing,  and  with  particular  reference  to  sawmill  and  woodworking 
machinery.     (E,  IV,  1.) 

24.  ffi/draw/fc*.— Hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics,  including  water  pres- 
sure, water  flow,  friction,  etc.     (E,  IV,  1.) 

25.  Masonry  fon«/mcff on. —Principles  and  design  of  masonry  structures,  in- 
cluding the  properties  of  concrete  and  reinforced  concrete.     (E,  IV,  1.) 

26.  Electrical  engineering. — Essentials  of  electrical  engineering,  including  the 
generation,  transn]iss!on,  and  application  of  electr'cal  power.  This  and  Course 
22  together  cover  the  subject  of  prime  movers.     (E  and  C,  IV,  2.) 

27.  Engineering  materials. — Properties  and  requirements  for  materials,  par- 
ticularly wood,  used  in  engineering  construction:  effect  of  methods  of  manu- 
facture upon  the  quality  of  the  material :  specifications  and  standard  tests  used 
to  secure  acceptable  grades  of  material.     (B,  IV,  2.) 

28.  Structural  design. — Computation  of  stresses;  design  of  columns,  beams, 
and  girders;  building  laws  and  specifications.     (E,  IV,  2.) 

29.  Botany. — Studies  of  the  form,  structure,  life  processes,  and  {briefly) 
classification  of  the  principal  groups  of  plant  life.     (E  and  C,  I,  1  and  2.) 
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30.  Plant  physiology. — ^Absorption,  nutrition,  growth,  and  reproduction,  with 
special  reference  to  woody  plants.    (E  and  C,  II,  1.) 

31.  Dendrology  and  forest  distribution. — Identification,  classlflcfttlen,  and 
distribution  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  special  reference  to  those  of  commerdftY 
importance.    (E  and  O,  II,  1.) 

32.  Silvics, — Relation  between  trees  and  forests  and  their  environment;  life 
history  of  the  forest ;  silvical  characteristics  of  the  more  important  timl)er  trees 
and  types.    (E  and  G,  II,  2.) 

33.  Plant  pathology, — Nature,  cause,  and  control  of  plant  diseases,  with 
special  reference  to  diseases  of  trees.    (E  and  O,  III,  1.) 

Si.  Tree  diseases  and  injuries, — Detection,  prevention,  and  eradication  of 
tree  '!'s.  .^;     .v^  ;  1   "    ny;  relation  between  decay  and  such  processes  as 

air  drying,  kte  drying,  gluing,  painting,  creosoting,  etc.;  effect  of  fire,  insects, 
lightning,  wlnd«  ftt)st,  etc.,  on  trees  and  their  products.    (E  and  C.  Ill,  2.) 

3§.  Wood  technology, — Gross  and  microscopic  structure  and  physical,  chemi- 
cal, and  mechanical  properties  of  wood,  with  epecial  reference  to  its  identifl- 
cation  and  uses,  and  including  a  consideration  of  defects.  (E  and  C,  III,  1 
and  2.> 

36.  Forest  mensuration. — Form  and  content  of  trees  and  logs,  with  special 
reference  to  the  measurement  of  standing  timber  and  of  logs,  cordwood,  and 
other  forest  products.    (B,  III,  2;  C,  IV,  1.) 

37.  Practice  of  forestry, — Place  of  forestry  in  the  life  Qf  a  nation;  elemen- 
tary principles  and  practice  of  fire  protection,  silviculture,  forest  managementv 
forest  organization,  and  forest  administration.    (E  and  C.  IV,  1.) 

38.  Lumbering  and  wood-using  industries. — ^Brief  survey  of  the  methods  of 
logging  and  milling  in  the  principal  forest  regions  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding grading  rules;  consideration  of  the  principal  wood-using  industries, 
with  special  reference  to  their  economic  importance,  woods  used,  and  methods 
of  operation.    (E  and  C,  IV,  1  and  2.) 

39.  Economics. — General  principles  of  economics,  including  production  of 
wealth,  business  organization,  value  and  price,  money  and  banking,  trade  and 
commerce,  distribution,  labor  problems,  transportation,  public  finance,  etc. 
(E  and  C,  IV,  1  and  2.) 

40.  Industrial  organization  and  administration, — Modern  methods  of  indus- 
trial organization,  administration,  and  production,  including  such  factors  as 
methoda  of  planning  work  and  insuring  production,  administrative  reports. 
time-k«eping  and  cost-finding  systems,  plant  location  and  arrangement,  etc. 
(B  and  C,  IV,  2.) 

COMMENTS  BY  DEAN  WINKENWERDER. 

In  connection  with  the  curricula  I  want  to  go  on  record  with  reference  to  the 
following  points: 

(a)  I  believe  the  committee  should  make  a  distinction  between  the  type  of 
individual  that  will  become  primarily  a  research  man  (either  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  or  in  the  industries)  and  the  type  that  will  enter  the  industrial 
field  with  a  view  to  working  into  the  administrative  or  business  end  of  the 
industry.  This  distinction  can  readily  be  made  by  adopting  the  elective  system. 
The  demand  for  men  trained  in  forest  products  will  be  many  times  greater 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  field.  The  curricula  as  presented  are,  to 
my  mind,  arranged  primarily  for  training  research  men. 

(h)  The  Elective  System.  The  modem  method  in  education  is  the  elective 
system.  In  technical  courses  such  as  these,  a  system  that  prescribes  certain 
fundamentals  and  ends  with  advanced,  highly  specialized  work,  admission  to 
which  is  guard^  by  carefully  selected  prerequisites,  has  many  advantages.  It 
opens  up  a  wide  field  for  specialization  in  that  it  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  any 
specific  needs ;  yet  keeps  the  curriculum  simple  and  makes  it  easy  to  administer. 
Fundamental  conraes  will  serve  as  general  prerequisites  and  breadth  of  train* 
ing.  The  prereqniaitea  to  'the  advanced  coiurses  will  lend  purpose  and  direction 
to  the  work  of  the  student  and  prevent  him  from  dissipating  his  energies  over 
a  large  number  of  unrelated  subjecta  The  final  advanced  courses,  if  properly 
organized,  will  tie  in  Qie  theoretical  work  with  the  actual  work  the  graduate 
will  be  called  upon  to  do  when  he  I^ave8  the  university.  In  courses  aclcnowl- 
edged  by  the  committee  to  be  m^vly  suggfistlve  and  which  will  need  to  be 
modified  from  time  to  time  as  we  learn  more  specifically  the  nature  of  the 
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^ork  to  be  done  by  the  graduate,  it  would  certainly  seem  tbat  the  elective 
iQrstem  would  lend  itself  far  better  to  the  conditions  than  a  definitely  pre- 
scribed curriculum. 

(c)  It  is  now  quite  generaUy  conceded  among  educators  that  the  five-year 
curriculum  is  not  working  out  satisfactorily,  because  the  majority  of  students 
will  not  stay  five  years.  This  means  that  much  of  the  work  will  have  to  be 
complete  in  and  of  itself,  i.  e.,  we  shall  have  to  prepare  the  student  to  fit 
into  some  definite  Job  at  the  end  of  his  fourth  year,  and  this  will  be  possible 
for  many  of  the  industrial  Jobs.  This  will  mean  that  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
scheduled  for  the  fifth  year,  particulat'ly  in  the  engineering  course,  will  need 
to  be  given  to  the  undergraduates. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  REPORT  ON  THE  SCOPE  AND  CHARACTER  01*' 
TRAINING  FOR  SPECIALISTS  IN  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

Prof.  B.  F.  Brann,  of  the  University  of  Maine,  outlined  the  work  done  at 
that  institution  to  train  men  for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry ;  the  graduate  1& 
a  chemical  engineer  with  a  general  knowledge  of  forestry. 

Dean  Toumey  pointed  out  the  danger  that  courses  on  specific  details  and 
technique  tended  to  make  the  student  an  artisan  and  to  get  away  from  the 
ideal  of  what  a  fundamental  education  should  be.  Proper  training  should 
ground  the  student  in  fundamentals  and  develop  in  him  the  power  of  philo- 
sophical reasoning. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Winslow,  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.,  em- 
phasized the  point  made  by  Dean  Toumey.  If  a  man  specializes  too  intensively 
as  an  undergraduate,  he  may  find  later  that  his  interests  lie  in  a  different 
direction;  a  broader  and  more  fundamental  training -is  of  greater  value. 
This  has  been  proved  to  be  true  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  There  Is 
an  increasing  demand  and  good  field  for  men  that  might  be  called  forest- 
products  engineers.  But  to  get  the  necessary  training  takes  more  than  four 
years.  One  trouble  at  the  laboratory  has  been  to  get  men  from  college  who 
have  both  the  fundamental  background,  plus  knowledge  of  some  particular 
branch,  like  chemistry.  Many  men  have  had  to  get  this  after  coming  to  Madi- 
son. The  demand  at  the  laboratory  is  not  great  enough  to  Justify  the  forest 
schools  in  developing  men  for  that  work  alone,  but  there  is^  a  demand  for  such 
men  in  the  industries.  The  forest  schools  are  in  a  position  to  meet  this  need. 
The  important  thing  is  to  establish  a  good  four-year  undergraduate  course  on 
which  those  who  wish  to  go  on  for  further  study  can  base  specialized  work  in 
one  or  more  particular  lines.  Such  well-grounded  men  will  be  able  to  progress 
satisfactorily  in  a -variety  of 'wood- working  industries. 

In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  what  salary  such  a  man  might  expect  (with 
regard  to  its  bearing  on  inducing  him  to  remain  longer  at  college),  Mr.  Winslow 
replied  that  generally  the  graduate  is  looked  upon  as  an  untried  man  and  is 
paid  accordingly.  Men  who  have  had  training  subsequent  to  college  may 
get  $3,000  to  $4,000,  with  an  arrangement  for  a  bonus  on  the  sales  that  they 
increase.  If  such  men  can  develop  the  industry,  they  are  apt  to  rise  fant. 
One  man  of  28,  five  years  out  of  college — two  and  a  half  at  the  laboratory 
and  an  equal  time  in  educational  work — went  to  a  commercial  company  at  a 
salary  of  $5,000.  The  minimum  salaries  that  are  offered  men  who  have  been 
at  the  laboratory  two  or  three  years  range  around  $3,000  up  to  $6,000  or  $7,000- 

Profs.  Moon  and  Hosmer  both  emphasize  the  point  that  there  was  need  for 
two  types  of  men:  (1)  The  man  who  had  had  four  or  five  years  at  college 
and  begins  as  an  apprentice,  as  it  were,  developing  his  vocation  while  learn- 
ing the  industry;  and  (2)  the  man  of  research  type  who,  after  five  to  sfeven 
years  of  college  work,  emerges  as  a  highly  trained  specialist.  The  school* 
can  provide  definite  courses  for  the  first  type;  for  the  latter  it  is  a  question 
of  individual  graduate  study. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  FIELD  AND  SCOPE 
OF  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  FORESTRY. 


This  rei)ort  is  presented  in  two  parts.  The  first,  dealing  with  vocational 
education  in  forestry  in  a  more  general  way,  was  prepared  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  Prof.  James  B.  Berry.  The  second  part,  dealing  with  ranger 
schools,  was  prepared  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Ziegler. 

Part  I.  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  FORESTRY. 

Vocational  forestry  is  differentiated  from  professional  forestry  by  extent  of 
training  rather  tlian  Ijind  of  subject  matter.  In  general,  tlie  positions  whidi 
are  more  intimately  concerned  with  "  doing  " — with  the  carrying  out  of  certain 
operations  Involving  skills — are  classed  as  vocational.  In  a  broad  sense.  li<»w- 
ever,  the  term  includes  practically  all  of  the  so-called  professional  occupations. 
There  is,  then,  no  liard  and  fast  line  separating  vocational  from  professional 
forestry. 

The  field  of  vocational  education  in  forestry  includes  five  lines  of  preparation, 
all  of  which  may  be  promoted  under  the  vocational  education  act  (Smith- 
Hughes)  of  1917.    Briefly,  these  are  as  follows: 

1.  Farm-woodlot  manager.  Here  forestry  enters  as  an  adjunct  to  farming 
and  becomes  one  of  several  farm  enterprises.  Not  infrequently  the  subject  of 
woodland  forestry  ,will  be  handled  as  a  phase  of  horticulture,  especially  as 
regards  ornamental  planting,  windbreaks,  care  of  shade  trees,  tree  surgery, 
and  nursery  practices.  The  fact  must  be  continually  borne  in  mind  that  voca- 
tional training  in  agriculture  is  the  object  of  this  course  of  study,  and  tlie  sub- 
ject of  forestry  enters  on  the  same  basis  as  field  crops,  animal  production,  fruit 
growing,  and  farm  shop.  The  course  of  training  may  extend  over  a  period  of 
four  years  or  less.     It  should  include  six  months  of  supervised  farm  practice. 

2.  Forest  ranger  (Fe<leral  and  State  civil  service).  This  phase  of  voca- 
tional forestry  involves  training  in  many  of  the  skills  of  civil  engineering, 
silviculture,  lumbering,  live-stock  growing,  elementary  law,  fish  and  game  pro- 
tection an<l  propagation,  etc.  In  general,  these  positions  are  filled  by  graduates 
of  professional  and  semiprofessional  schools.  Several  hundred  vacancies  occur 
each  year,  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  a  limited  numl)er  of  vocational 
forestry  departments  in  sei'ondary  schools  for  the  preparation  of  rangers.  The 
period  of  training  may  cimsist  of  four  years  or  less.  This  course  may  be  on  a 
basis  of  four  months  of  supervised  work  or  alternate  days  or  weeks  devoted  to 
supervised  practice. 

3.  Straw  bosses  for  woo<ls  operations.  Tlie  course  of  training  is  quite  similar 
to  that  offered  for  the  pre[)aration  of  foremen  in  industry.  In  addition  to  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  skills  there  is  ihvolved  ability  to  handle  men.  The  sub- 
jects taught  Include  certain  skills  in  surveying,  mechanics,  lumbering,  handling 
live  stock,  etc.  On  every  operation  there  are  certain  men  who,  with  a  short, 
intensive  course  of  training,  will  develop  into  efficient  foremen.  In  general, 
this  course  may  be  offered  In  evening  classes. 

4.  Skilled  workers  (sawyers,  etc.)  in  sawmills,  planing  mills,  handle  fac- 
tories, wood-pulp  mills,  tie  pickling  plants,  and  similar  establishments.    In  this 
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case  the  course  of  training  is  more  concerned  with  technical  knowledge ;  skills 
are  acquired  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  day's  work.  The  instruction  is  highly 
specialized  and  varies  for  each  industry.  In  general,  there  is  a  place  for  evening 
classes  in  connection  with  every  large  wood-using  industrial  plant. 

5.  Skilled  workers  in  tree  surgery,  forest  nurseries,  woodland  and  estate 
management  city  forestry,  and  similar  positicns.  The  type  of  instruction 
varies  for  the  position  and  covers  both  technical  information  and  the  acquiring 
of  skills.  Frequently  Indeed  the  question  of  skills  will  he  all  important.  Ordi- 
narily such  training  does  not  involve  the  development  of  managerial  ability, 
such  as  is  required  in  a  foreman.  A  short,  intensive  period  of  training,  such  as 
was  developed  by  the  War  Department,  will  prove  most  8ucce.ssful.  Alternate 
days  or  weeks  should  be  devoted  to  supervised  practice. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    UNDER    THE    ACT    OF    1917. 

The  administration  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  (Smith-Hughes,  1917) 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education  (which  is 
composed  of  seven  members — the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  I^bor,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  three  lay  members  representing 
labor,  agriculture,  and  industry)  and  State  boards  designated  by  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  respective  States.  In  general,  the  State  board  of  e<lucatlon  has 
been  so  designated  and  the  State  superintendent  of  education  appointe<l  execu- 
tive official  for  vocational  education.  In  many  States  an  assistant  to  the  State 
superintendent  is  designated  director  of  vocational  education  and  the  respon- 
sibility f6r  administering  tbe  act  in  the  State  is  delegate<l  to  this  official. 
The  State  director  is  assisted  by  assistant  directors  and  supervisors  in  the 
various  fields  of  vocational  training. 

The  requirements  of  the  vocational  educational  act  are: 

1.  The  instruction  must  be  under  public  supervision  and  control. 

2.  It  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  persons  of  14  years  of  age  and  over. 

3.  It  nmst  be  of  less  than  college  grade. 

4.  The  instruction  in  agriculture  must  Include  six  months  of  supervised 
practice. 

5.  The  instruction  in  trades  and  industries  must  include  one-half  time  de- 
voted to  practice  work  on  a  productive  basis. 

According  to  the  1920  report  of  the  Federal  board  there  are  at  present  in 
the  United  States  3,155  vocational  schools  and  departments  taking  advantage 
of  the  provisions  of  the  vocational  education  act,  of  which  1,375  are  in  agri- 
culture, 790  in  home  economics,  758  in  tradeij  and  industries,  and  322  con- 
tinuation. 

While  the  subject  of  forestry  is  not  mentione<l  specifically  in  the  act,  the 
interpretation  of  the  Federal  board  is  that  productive  forestry  (silviculture) 
is  a  part  of  agriculture,  and  forest  utilization  a  part  of  the  fieid  of  trades 
and  industries.  Much  may  be  judged  from  the  basis  of  apporti<mment ;  if  the 
workers  of  the  particular  industry'  are  numbered  as  **  rural "  by  the  United 
States  Census,  the  presumption  is  tliat  the  industry  is  rural  in  nature  and 
may  be  classified  as  agricultural.  The  fact  that  forestry  appears  in  both 
fields  necessitates  a  discussion  ot  the  i>08sible  development  of  vocational  for- 
estry in  each  field. 

FORESTRY   IN    VOCATIONAL   AGRICULTURAL   SCHOOLS    AND   DEPARTMENTS. 

In  the  field  of  vocational  agriculture  the  high  school  has  been  universally 
selected  as  the  institution  best  fitted  for  this  purpose.    Usually  the  work  In  ^ 
agriculture  is  organized  as  a  department,  and  it  is  optional  with  the  studer 
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which  department  he  specializes  iu.  In  many  States  special  yocational  schooUi 
In  agriculture  have  been  established,  and  the  students  are  required  to  porsiie 
agricultural  subjects  during  at  least  a  portion  of  the  course.  In  many  States 
the  curriculum  of  the  vocational  department  in  agriculture  is  outlined  in  tlie 
State  plan  in  a  general  way.  For  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  following 
course  of  study  is  required,  although  some  latitude  is  allowed  in  adapting  tbe 
instruction  to  local  needs. 

Curriculum  of  the  vocational  department  in  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Aeademio  suhfeetM — one-hmlf  day. 


Vocational   and   related   8ubfect9—one-haif 
day. 

IVr!o«l« 
per  week. 

General  science 

Poultry 

Mechanical  drawing 

Vegetable  gardening 

Farm  shop  work 

Agricultural  projet't 


15 


Prrlmlt 
per  week. 

English 5 

Civics S 

Etymology  or  foreign  language 5 

Health  inspection , 2 


15 


SECOND  YEAR. 


Farm  crops 

Ornamental  gardening . 

Farm  forestry 

Farm  bookkeeping 

Farm  shop  work 

Agricultural  project  .— 


English  -- - 

Modem  European  history 

£k»nomlc    geography   or    foreign 

guage 

Health  instruction 


Ian- 


15 
THIRD  YEAR. 


Dairying 

Animal  husbandry 

Fruit  raising -_   _ 

Forging  and  farm  shop  work.. 
Agricultural  project 


Chemistry  or  physlcM. 
English 

History,  American 

Health  Instruction 


15 


FOURTH   YEAR. 


Farm  mechanlcK 

Farm  manageuiont--. 

Rural  law 

Rural  sociology 

Agricultural  project 


15 


Chemistry  or  physics 

English 

American   economics  history. 
Health  instruction 


15 


5 
5 
3 
2 

15 


5 
5 
8 
2 

15 


The  content  of  tlu  ciiurse  in  woodland  forestry,  as  a  part  of  the  fbur-year 
training  iieriod  in  vocational  agriculture  for  high  schools,  is  determined  largely 
by  the  farm,  oou^immity,  and  regional  needs.  Not  alone  the  requirem^its  of 
the  present  and  immediate  future  must  be  given  consideration,  but  also  the 
probable  tlevelopments  of  the  more  distant  future.  Wood  differs  from  other 
crops  chiefly  in  that  a  considerable  period  of  time  is  required  for  the  products 
to  reach  usable  form.  In  the  South,  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  is  in  woods,  nearly  every  farm  Including  a  larger  or  smaller  woodland. 
Iu  the  undeveloped  sections  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  from  50  to  80  per  cent  of 
the  individual  farms  in  second-grovnh  forest.  EventuaUy  an  increasingly  large 
part  of  the  wooded  areas  will  be  required  for  the  production  of  food  crops  to 
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satisfy  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing  population.  Agricultural  develop- 
ment of  the  future  must  not  be  unduly  stressed,  however,  since  wood  is  as 
important  a  factor  In  our  present-day  civilization  as  is  food  material.  The 
tendency  In  older  countries  Is  to  provide  for  increasing  populations  through  the 
Introduction  of  more  intensive  methods  of  utilisdng  the  solL  Germany  maln- 
tainfi  26  per  cent  of  her  area  in  wood  production. 

THE   COMMUNITY    SUBVKY. 

The  farm-to-farm  survey,  involving  also  a  study  of  wood  marliets  and  farm 
requirements  for  wood,  will  Indicate  the  relative  importance  of  the  wood  crop 
and  serve  as  a  basis  to  determine  the  time,  emphasis,  and  content  of  the  course 
of  study.  Because  of  the  bulky  character  of  woodland  products,  the  factors  of 
transportation,  involving  the  condition  of  country  roads,  distance  to  railroad, 
and  railway  rates,  require  special  study,  since  these  are  often  the  controlling 
factors  In  marketing  wood  at  a  profit.  Too  often  the  farmer  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  local  dealer  simply  because  he  is  unable  to  get  his  logs  to  market.  The 
marketing  of  woodland  products  is  frequently  as  difficult  of  solution  as  is  the 
handling  of  perishable  crops. 

The  farm  requirements  for  repair  and  other  wood  products  vary  according 
to  the  intensiveness  of  agricultural  practices,  the  demands  upon  the  woodland  be- 
ing greatest  ;in  well-developed  communities.  Thus,  the  total  area  of  woodland  in 
a  community  is,  in  itself,  not  a  true  index  to  the  relative  Importance  of  forestry 
in  the  course  of  study,  market  demands  and  farm  needs  demanding  equal  con- 
sideration. The  coal  situation  during  the  recent  war  brought  out  the  fact  that 
many  communities  throughout  the  country  used  little  or  no  coal  for  domestic 
heating. 

Just  where  woodland  forestry  will  be  introduced  into  the  four-year  course 
of  study  depends  upon  its  relative  importance  as  a  farm  activity.  In  a  com- 
munity which  is  being  developed  along  the  line  of  diversified  agriculture,  and 
it  is  from  this  standpoint  that  the  small  woodland  possesses  the  greatest  possi- 
bilities in  supplying  the  farm  requirements  for  wood,  the  subject  matter  in 
forestry  may  well  be  introduced  into  the  second  or  third  year  work,  combining 
it  with  allied  agricultural  subjects  to  make  a  full  year's  work.  Where  fann- 
ing practices  are  more  specializ(>d,  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study 
must,  of  necessity,  be  modified.  Thus,  in  a  community  where  gra^ng  Is  the 
principal  agricultural  interest,  considerable  time  should  be  devoted  to  wood 
production  as  an  adjunct  to  the  growing  of  live  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
a  specialized  market-gardening  community  where  no  woodlands  occur,  the  work 
in  forestry  may  be  reduced  to  n  minimum. 

PROJECT    WOBK. 

In  general,  the  course  of  study  in  woodland  forestry  will  be  built  up  about 
the  projects  of  possible  interest  to  the  pupils  of  a  given  community.  Because 
of  the  run-down  condition  of  the  average  woodland,  the  project  of  greatest  in- 
terest to  the  boy  will  be  along  the  line  of  reorganization  on  a  profitable  basis. 
I'rojects,  both  major  and  minor,  of  possible  interest  in  certain  communities 
are: 

MAJOR   PROJECTS. 

Heorganization  of  the  farm  woodland  on  a  profitable  basis. 

Management  of  the  farm  woodland  in  tlie  production  of  wood. 

Turpentine  orcharding  as  an  adjunct  to  wood  production. 

Basket  willow  production. 

The  production  of  nursery  stock.  -^ 

The  management  of  the  sugar  bush. 
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and  can  not  realiiee  its  importance  in  the  national  economy,  and  the  foresten 
In  education  most  accept  the  responsibility  to  insure  adequate  preparation  in 
forestry  for  the  prospective  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture.  Considerable 
care  should  be  taken  in  outlining  such  a  course,  however,  and  the  forester 
must  make  a  critical  survey  of  the  field  of  activity  of  the  vocational  teachers 
to  determine  Just  wliat  subject  matter  will  be  of  value  to  them.  He  must 
realize  that  the  teacher,  in  his  particular  community,  makes  a  similar  study 
to  determine  the  subject  matter  needed  by  his  pupils. 

Part  II.  RANGER  SCHOOLS. 

By  Pbof.  B.  a.  Ziegler. 

The  purpose  of  the  "  ranger  school "  is  to  train  men  to  fill  positions  in  for- 
estry below  the  grade  of  professional  forester.  For  some  time  to  come  the 
special. ranger  school  attached  to  some  higher  institution — agricultural  college, 
professional  forest  school,  special  State  ranger  school,  or  private  ranger  school — 
will  supply  this  demand.    The  following  notes  have  to  do  with  this  field : 

In  the  practice  of  forestry  there  must  be  a  number  of  rangers  (or  men  of 
similar  grade)  to  each  forester.  Since  there  are  upward  of  22  schools  giving 
professional  forestry  courses,  one  would  expect  several  times  that  many 
schools  training  rangers.  On  the  contrary  we  find  very  few  schools  training 
rangers.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  In  the  present  stage  of  forest  develop- 
ment in  America  the  ranger,  woods  foreman,  or  under  forester  is  not  a  school- 
trained  man,  and  that  the  demand  for  such  a  training  is  not  very  strong. 

This  is  not  a  condition  peculiar  to  forestry.  The  engineer  in  carrying  out 
his  plans  uses  apprentice-trained  foremen.  Thus  railroad  track  foremen  and 
master  n^iechanics  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  malntenance-of-way  engi- 
neer and  the  civil  engineer  in  charge  of  railroad  construction.  The  mine  engi- 
neer relies  on  the  mine  boss  to  carry  out  his  plans.  The  architectural  engineer 
relies  on  the  boss  mason,  the  boss  bricklayer,  and  the  boss  carpenter.  All  these 
vocational  men  are  apprentice- trained  men,  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  find. 

The  applications  of  architectural  engineering  and  civil  engineering  are  so 
varied  and  specialized  that  no  one  course  for  vocational  engineers  could  cover 
the  field.  Further,  the  primary  qualifications  for  these  positions  are  manual 
dexterity  and  the  ability  to  handle  men.  This  is  a  training  of  "doing"  and 
Is.  very  difficult  to  Impart  in  a  school,  unless  It  Is  a  shop  school  or  "  school 
on  the  Job." 

Physicians  need  trained  nurses  to  carry  out  their  prescribetl  treatment 
They  are  not  trained  by  studying  the  phnruiacoixeia  and  learning  rules  In  a 
classroom.  They  are  trained  in  the  hospital  and  learn  the  medical  side  whilt» 
learning  the  manual  side.  This  *'  learning  in  doing "  is  being  applied  more 
and  more  even  to  professional  education.  Mechanical  and  electrical  engineer- 
ing schools  are  giving  credit  for  and  often  requiring  a  certain  amount  of 
practical  shop  experience  or  apprentice  work.  Civil  engineers  are  doing  like^ 
wise.  Theological  seminaries  require  students  to  occupy  pulpits  In  their  senior 
year.  Agricultural  colleges  are  requiring  a  certain  amount  of  practical  work- 
on  accredited  farms,  even  though  they  themselves  possess  experimental  farms 
and  carry  on  farming  operations. 

The  following  conclusions  may  bt*  accepted,  then,  with  little  fear  of  effective 
contradiction : 

1.  The  forest  ranger  for  some  time,  like  the  engineering  foreman,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  largely  a  practical  field-trained  man,  and  a  somewhat  locally  field- 
trained  man.  For  example,  in  some  regions  of  the  Southwest,  national  forest 
rangers  administer  more  grazing  business  than  forest  business.     They  must 
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Because  of  the  long  life  of  the  woodland  project  it  is  important  that  the 
annual  reports  be  as  detailed  as  possible,  all  data  being  included.  As  the  re- 
ports for  a  particular  subject  accumulate  from  year  to  year  the  teacher  will 
And  in  them  a  wealth  of  information  which  may  be  drawn  uiwn  for  both  class- 
room instruction  and  project  study.  The  teaching  in  fact  can  not  function 
as  it  should  until  these  technical  data  have  been  assembled  and  put  into 
ilsable  form. 

In  a  forest  section  where  silvicultural  activities  constitute  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants,  as  is  true  of  certain  of  the  national  forest  areas, 
it  could  happen  that. 50  or  even  75  per  cent  of  the  vocational  course  in  agri- 
culture might  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  forestry.  In  fact  it  needs  but  a 
decision  by  the  Fe<leral  board  to  mal^e  possible  the  establishment  of  silvicul- 
tural Tocatlonal  schools,  similar  to  the  Waldbauschule  of  Germany.  In  the 
United  States  the  policy  has  been  to  use  college  graduates  in  forestry  for  till- 
ing ranger  positions  in  the  Forest  Service,  yet  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
work  of  a  ranger  is  vocational  rather  than  professional  in  nature!  The  real 
difficulty  lies  in  the  absence  of  practice  in  the  professional  course,  and  it  is 
in  an  endeavor  to  correct  this  deficiency  that  professional  students  are  ad\ised 
to  accept  ranger  positions.  While  there  are  many  so-called  ranger  schools  in 
the  country  they  all  require  a  high-school  diploma  for  entrance,  thereby  plac- 
ing themselves  in  the  semiprofessional  class  and  making  themselves  ineligible 
to  the  benefit  of  the  vocational  education  act. 

If  the  ranger  schools  of  the  country  are  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  vocational  education  act,  it  will  be  necessary  (1)  to  reach  the  vocational 
standing  by  eliminating  the  high-school  diploma  entrance  requirement;  (2)  to 
offer  preparation  for  useful  employment  (as  a  ranger,  cruiser,  woods  foreman, 
forest  superintendent,  etc.)  which  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  persons  over  the 
age  of  14  years;  and  (3)  to  require  supervised  practice  under  field  conditions. 

In  the  inauguration  of  vocational  education  in  forestry  the  problem  of  teacher 
training  will  be  found  to  possess  a  significance  similar  to  the  place  it  occupied 
in  vocational  agriculture.  Vocational  education  demands  new  teaching  tools 
and  materials;  the  traditional  lecture  method  of  instruction  can  not  be  used. 
Boys  who  require  vocational  education  are  "  motor  minded  ** ;  they  learn  best 
by  doing.  This  means  that  teachers  must  be  specially  prepared  to  instruct 
vocational  students.  No  doubt  the  requirements  as  to  the  training  will  be 
somewhat  similar  in  forestry  to  those  in  agriculture.  Under  the  Georgia  State 
plan  the  vocational  teacher  in  agriculture  must  have  had  two  years  of  practical 
experience  in  farming  since  his  fourteenth  birthday,  one  year  of  which  must 
have  been  continuous;  he  must  have  had  technical  training  in  agriculture 
equivalent  to  a  four-year  professional  course;  he  must  have  had  profe&sional 
training  in  teaching  and  education;  and  he  is  required  to  have  practical  expe- 
rience in  teaching  vocational  agriculture.  It  is  readily  understood  that  the 
teacher  training  division  carries  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  in  making 
for  the  success  of  vocational  education,  since  it  is  this  division  which  recom- 
mends both  the  technical  and  professional  subject  to  be  required  of  the 
prospective  teachers.  Whether  the  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  will  give 
any  time  to  woodland  forestry  will  depend  upon  their  own  training,  and  this 
in  turn  upon  the  courses  in  forestry  required  for  the  prospective  teachers  under 
the  State  plan. 

If.  the  statement  is  true  that  the  future  crop  of  wood  of  the  eastern  United 
States  will  be  produced  by  the  farm  woodlands  of  that  region,  is  it  not  highly 
important  that  the  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture — the  ideal  builders  of  the 
coming  generation  of  farmers — be  given  adequate  training  in  forestry?  Many 
of  the  men  in  charge  of  teacher  training  have   had   no   training   in   forestry 
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(6)  Forestry: 

Silviculture  (seed  collection,  seeding,  planting). 

Mensuration — timber  estimating,  scaling,  calculation  of  increment. 

Tree  identification. 

Forest  protection — fire,  insects,  fungi. 

Wood  identification — local  species. 

Logging  and  utilization  of  wood, 
(c)  Miscellaneous: 

Bool^keeping. 

First  aid. 

Game  and  fish. 

Constables*  or  wardens*  law. 

These  older  field-trained  men  will  generally  have  the  training  In  packing  and 
riding,  ax  and  saw,  camping,  etc. 

For  the  forward-looking  vocational  forest  school,  looking  to  tlie  public  schools 
(second  year  high  school)  for  its  recruits,  the  course  will  be  more  compre- 
hensive in  that  It  will  contain  more  basic  mathematics  and  science,  as  well  as 
more  elementary  outdoor  training. 

FIRST  YELVR. 

Fir8t  gemestcr. 

English :  Composition  and  rhetoric. 

Mathematics:  Geometry  (elementary  algebra  assumed  to  have  been  taken  in 

high  school). 
Botany :  A  brief  view  of  plant  structures  and  processes. 
Tree  identification. 

Elementary  forestry  (general  survey). 

Silviculture :  Seed  collection  and  storage  on  a  practical  basis. 
Shop:  Woodworking  and  machine-shop  tools. 

Second  sent  est er. 

English:  Theme  and  report  writing. 

Mathematics :  Elementary  trigonometry,  compass  surveying. 

Wood  identification  and  uses  of  wood. 

Drawing. 

Silviculture:   Seeding  and  planting    (four  weeks*  nursery  and  outplanting 

work). 
Mensuration:  Log  scaling,  timber  estimating. 
Motor  trucks  and  gas  engines. 

Summer  term. 

Nursery  practicnms :  Use  of  ax  and  saw  In  improvement  cuttings. 

SECOND  YEAJl. 

First  term. 

Mathematics:  Plane  table  surveying  and  topographic  sketching;  forest  type 

mapping. 
Forest  protection :  Field  practice  in  fire  fighting  carried  on  throughout  coarse 

on  adjacent  forest  property ;  protection  from  fire,  insects,  and  fungi. 
Road  and  trail  building :.  Bridges,  cabins,  telephone  construction,  fire  towers. 
Silviculture:  Methods  (simple). 
Geology  and  soils  (elementary). 

Second  term. 

Forest  law:  Elementary  business  law. 

Bookkeeping  and  use  of  forms. 

Game  and  fish. 

Forest  recreation. 

Ranger  manuals  (National  Forest  or  State,  or  both). 

Special  regional  features,  as  grazing  business,  camping,  packing. 

First  aid. 
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Summer  term. 

Wood  utilization :  Ixi^gln};  and  milling  in  connection  with  commercial  opera- 
tion. 

The  above  curriculum  is  mere  outline.  It  is  a  little  more  tlieoretical  than  the 
prevlpusly-mentloned  temporary  ranger  courses.  Its  graduates  would  start  in 
as  guard,  assistant  rangers,  helpers,  etc.,  and  get  practical  held  experience  be- 
fore being  promoted  to  places  of  responsibility. 

J.  B.  Berby,  Chairman. 

E.  A.   ZlKGIJ^R. 

H.  WlNKKNWltlKDiLB. 

R.  S.  Maodox. 
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SHOULD  PUBLIC  RELATIONS'*  RECEIVE  A  PLACE  IN 
THE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  FORESTERS? 

By  Herbfrt  A.  Smith, 
AS9istant  Forester,  United  States  Forest  Service. 


Throughout  our  program  we  have  had  before  us  the  broad  theme  of  what  it 
Is  that  we  are  trying  to  do  when  we  undertake  to  make  a  forester.  That  H 
what  we  are  bound  to  come  back  to,  whether  we  are  talking  about  entrance 
requirements  or  the  length  of  the  course  or  the  subjects  to  be  studied  or 
specialization  or  meeting  the  demands  of  the  industries  or  pleasing  the  meu 
themselves. 

The  men  themselves,  as  we  have  been  told  this  morning,  want  a  course  tliat 
will  let  them  begin  to  earn  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  the  industries  which  are 
ready  to  give  them  employment  want  them  trained  along  specialized  lines ;  and 
therefore  we  must,  apparently,  crowd  pretty  well  out  of  the  course  those  studles^ 
which  are  intended  to  give  all-round  development  rather  than  preparation  for 
specific  classes  of  jobs.  But,  after  all,  must  we?  The  spirit  of  youth  Is  im- 
patient, anxious  to  be  done  with  preparing  and  to  begin  to  do;  and  It  is  a 
wholesome  spirit — for  youth ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  wholesome  for  youth  that 
it  should  altogether  have  its  own  way.  Our  professional  schools  have  an  ob- 
ligation not  merely  to  cater  to  the  wishes  of  their  clientele.  If  we  are  going 
to  gauge  our  work  on  the  basis  of  what  the  industries  want,  and  so  meet  the 
desire  of  the  bulk  of  forest-school  students  to  get  to  the  best-paying  job  with 
a  minimum  of  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  are  we  not  in  much  the  position 
of  yellow  journalism,  which  frankly  undertakes  to  ''give  the  public  what  It 
wants"?  If  we  run  our  forest  schools  on  this  basis,  we  shall  not  pr^;)are  men 
for  a  career,  for  a  lifetime  of  climbing  the  ladder;  we  shall  prepare  them  for 
immediate  jobs.  The  school  that  does  that  successfully  will  probably  prosper 
greater,  so  far  as  numbers  go;  but  the  percentage  of  its  graduates  who  even- 
tually attain  distinction  will  be  unduly  small. 

It  is  important  that  a  man  should,  in  laying  out  the  plan  of  his  life,  look 
far  forward.  He  should  prepare  himself  for  middle  age,  for  the  period  of 
fully  ripened  powers,  for  the  true  harvest  time  of  his  activity.  You  can  not 
build  high  on  thin  foundations.  The  professional  schools  should  recognlxe 
that  their  task  is  to  give  men  the  right  start. 

It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  I  look  at  the  question  of  preparing  forestry- 
students  for  what  we  have  recently  come  to  call,  in  the  Forest  Service,  "  public 
relations."  The  term  designates  for  us,  in  the  first  place,  a  unit  of  organiza- 
tion. This  unit  conducts  a  group  of  specialized  activities,  having  a  common 
purpose.  They  are  not  merely  activities  conducted  by  specialists  in  the  Wash- 
ington and  district  ofllces;  they  are  extended  throughout  the  fi^d  organization 
to  an  increasing  degree  and  with  increasing  emphasis  on  their  necessity. 

Take  for  example  the  forest  supervisor.  In  the  first  years  of  the  Forest 
Service  our  supervisors  usually  had  to  face  a  local  public  sentiment  which  was 
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not  merely  indifferent  but  actually  hostile.  Naturally  the  tendency  was  to 
light  back  more  or  less ;  confronted  by  antagonism,  men  of  spirit  naturally  felt 
the  necessity  of  holding  up  their  end.  After  this  stage,  and  as  the  spirit  of 
hostility  died  out,  came  a  period  of  pressure  from  the  Washington  office  for 
better  standards  of  work.  The  forest  supervisor  had  to  be  a  combination  of 
n  good  technical  man  and  a  good  business  man.  The  demands  on  him  were 
constantly  greater  than  he  saw  his  way  to  meet,  and  compelled  him  to  turn 
nil  his  attention  on  the  forest  A  third  stage  came  strikingly  into  Tiew  during^ 
the  war.  The  forest  officers  had  gradually  gained  a  position  in  local  esteem 
which  caused  them  to  be  turned  to  as  community  leaders  in  all  kinds  of  public 
activities.  By  and  large,  the  forest  supervisor  has  come  to  be  not  merely  a 
Federal  official,  not  merely  a  capable  forester  and  business  agent,  but  a  public 
man.  We  are  now  entering  on  a  fourth  stage,  in  which  the  forest  officer  com- 
bines with  the  public  relations  viewpoint  the  assumption  of  definite  and  special- 
ized public  relations  activities. 

It  was  primarily  due  to  our  fire  problem  that  we  moved  forward  to  this, 
stage.  Three  or  four  years  ago  our  District  5  office  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  altogether  too  much  money  was  spent  in  fighting  fires  which  should  never 
have  started.  A  remedy  was  sought  along  the  interrelated  lines  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  education,  each  helping  out  the  other.  The  educational  task  con- 
sisted of  finding  out  and  utilizing  as  many  agencies  as  possible  that  would 
affect  the  ways  of  thinking  of  the  public  with  regard  to  forest  fires.  Among 
these  are  the  newspapers,  the  schools,  the  "  movies,"  and  public  talks  by  local 
forest  officers.  The  results  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  us  to  our  present 
recognition  of  public  relations. 

The  question  whether  the  men  who  come  into  the  Forest  Service  from  the 
forest  schools  should  receive  in  connection  with  their  technical  training  some 
specific  preparation  for  work  of  this  character  can  not  be  answered  as  an  iso- 
lated question.  It  must  be  coordinated  with  the  whole  broad  question  of  the 
type  of  man  that  the  schools  should  seek  to  turn  out,  and  the  relative  value 
of  the  different  subjects  needing  to  be  taught,  and  the  time  that  each  should 
have  given  it.  The  dean  of  the  school  of  journalism  in  the  University  of 
Montana  instructs  the  forest  school  students  in  newspaper  work.  The  reason,, 
he  told  me,  is  because  a  forest  officer  who  does  not  know  how  to  furnish  the 
press  with  the  kind  of  information  that  it  wants,  who  does  not  understand  the 
function  of  the  press  in  our  national  life  and  does  not  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  establishing  good  relations  with  his  local  newspaper  editors,  lacks^ 
proper  equipment  for  his  work.  That  is  significant,  but  not  to  my  mind  con- 
clusive. For  the  question  is  not  what  is  important,  but  what  is  most  im- 
portant. 

There  has  been  an  extraordinary  broadening  of  the  conception  of  the  field 
of  the  engineer.  The  profession  no  longer  concerns  itself  merely  with  mechani- 
cal and  physical  forces  and  problems,  with  machines  and  structures  and  energy. 
It  deals  with  all  that  enters  Into  production,  including  the  human  element — 
with  questions  of  labor,  of  public  welfare,  of  Government.  Unless  we  are  to- 
consider  all  this  as  without  logical  basis,  there  is  need  for  recognizing  that  in 
the  field  of  engineering  we  now  have  an  entirely  new  set  of  concepts,  and  a 
necessity  for  a  corresponding  readjustment  of  education  for  tJie  work  of  engi- 
neers.   It  must  be  broadened  and  humanized. 

An  undergraduate  four-year  course  in  forestry  will  closely  approximate  tlia 
of  the  engineering  schools,  if  both  are  worked  out  along  the  right  lines.  I 
has  been  generally  agreed  here  that  in  such  a  course  for  foresters  the  first  tw^ 
yeani  should  be  the  period  of  foundation  laying,  with  emphasis  on  a  broadL 
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education  rather  than  ^  specialization.  The  aim  is  to  give  ua  a  man  of  such 
breadtli  that  lie  may  be  able  to  develop  his  full  power  in  time,  to  grow  as  he 
goes  on ;  to  become  a  man  of  all-round  capacity,  of  poise,  sure  Judgment,  of 
leadership  and  mastery.  It  will  not  do  in  planning  for  this  to  draw  up  a 
schedule  of  subjects  and  stop  there.  The  important  matter  is  not  what  sub- 
ject you  teach,  but  what  your  object  is  and  wliat  results  you  get.  The  place  of 
English  in  the  first  two  years*  work  has  been  spoken  of  this  morning.  To 
learn  to  think  clearly  and  write  accurately  is  certainly  of  great  importance; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  burden  of  bringing  this  to  pass  should  be  laid 
solely  on  the  English  department.  In  a  preparatory'  school  I  got  my  best  train- 
ing in  English  from  my  teacher  of  I^tin.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are 
considering  how  to  develop  an  all-round  man  of  power  in  his  period  of  full  ma- 
turity, possibly  the  English  is  needed  in  the  course  for  other  purposes.  Eng- 
lish studies  must  be  coordinated  with  the  study  of  other  languages,  of  history, 
of  science,  of  every  part  of  the  course,  in  short;  and  its  definite  educational 
4>bject  prescribed  for  it.  When  that  has  been  done,  call  in  the  English  depart- 
ment of  the  university,  tell  them  what  you  want,  and  ask  them  if  they  can 
deliver  the  goods. 

We  can  not  settle  this  matter  by  my  talking  about  it  here  for  half  an  hour, 
or  by  everybody  talking  about  it  for  two  days.  My  hope  is  that  this  confer- 
ence will  proceed  to  create  a  committee  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  to  make 
a  study  of  the  place  of  cultural  education  in  the  forestry  course,  the  subjects 
most  suitable  to  serve  the  purpose  sought,  and  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  In 
each  case.  This  whole  question  is  so  broad,  so  complex,  and  so  unformed  at 
the  present  time  that  a  council  engaged  in  its  study  will  have  before  it  a  task 
of  a  magnitude  almost  as  great  as  its  solution  is  urgent 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FORESTRY  AS  A  PART 
OF  EXTENSION  COURSES  IN  COLLEGES  AND  UNIYER^ 
SITIES. 


EXTENSION  WORK  IN  FORESTRY. 

Object, — To  supplement  the  more  formal  instruction  of  the  classroom  and 
reach  those  who  can  not  aff6rd  the  time  or  money  to  attend  regular  courses. 

The  need. — ^In  this  way  the  salient  points  in  forestry  can  be  set  before  the 
small  woodlot  owner,  the  wood  user,  and  the  person  whose  interest  has  been 
stimulated  to  the  point  where  he  wishes  to  acquire  a  systematic  Tiew  of  the 
fields  which  are  susceptible  of  presentation  by  extension  methods.  To  make 
this  more  concrete  there  would  be  included  the  woodland  owner  whose  hold- 
ings were  too  limited  to  Justify  the  employment  of  an  expert  and  who  must, 
therefore,  he  his  own  forester;  the  manufacturer  of  wood  in  some  form  who 
wished  accurate  information  about  his  raw  material;  and  the  general  reader 
who  wished  to  systematise  his  information. 

Methods. — Extension  work  may  be  accomplished  by  (1)  reading  courses,  (2) 
talks;  (3)  demonstrations;  (4)  permanent  projects. 

Reading  courses  can  be  developed  in  the  following  subjects: 

1.  General  forestry. 

2.  Dendrology  (Including  wood  usee  and  identification). 
8.  Estimating  and  scaling. 

4.  Woodlot  management   (including  protection,  utilization,  silviculture, 

and  regulation). 

5.  Lumber  grading. 

6.  Sawmill  practice. 

7.  Kiln  drying. 

8.  Wood  preservation. 

9.  Economic  aspects  of  the  lumber  industry. 

The  aim  should  be  to  oover  well  a  few  weL-chosen  phases  of  the  subject 
The  "  Job  sheet "  method,  as  employed  in  the  intensive  training  courses  of  the 
Army,  may  well  serve  as  a  model.  The  textbook  should  be  carefully  sheeted 
and  may  in  some  cases  have  to  be  specially  prepared.  Written  reports  should 
always  be  required.  These  should  be  carefully  reviewed,  suggestions  made  as 
to  wrong  or  doubtful  points  and  graded. 

Talks  or  lectures  should  be  concise  and  forceful  appeals  tor  action  along 
definite  lines.  To  be  effective  they  must  first  clear  the  ground  of  obstacles,  real 
and  imagined,  and  then  bring  to  bear  upon  the  will  of  the  audience  such  a 
fiood  of  stimuli  that  their  inherent  inertia  will  be  overcoma  Merely  to  convey 
information  is  not  enough.  The  audience  must  be  moved  to  use  the  knowledge 
presented. 

Talks  may  well  be  iUuetrated  where  the  illustrations  reenforce  the  argument 
Merely  showing  pretty  pictures  is  a  waste  of  time. 

Demonstrations  are  the  natural  result  of  the  failure  of  talks  to  produce 
large  results.  Showing  a  man  how  to  do  a  thing  is  much  more  effective 
than  telling  him  how  to  do  it  Hence,  talks  should,  if  possible,  always  be 
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followed  up  by  concrete,  living  illustrations.    This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
forestry.    A  demonstration  talks  all  the  time. 

Projects  are  in  turn  a  higher  development  than  isolated  demonstrations.  In 
the  former  a  carefully  thought-out  plan  of  action  is  followed  up  until  results 
are  secured.  For  example,  thinning  might  be  demonstrated  in  a  single  wood- 
lot  of  pure,  evenaged  composition,  but  a  thinning  project  covering  all  the 
phases  of  thinning  in  a  certain  type  would  be  much  more  effective.  It  would 
Include  not  only  marking  for  thinning,  but  actually  maidng  the  cutting  and 
marketing  the  product. 

SUHMABT   OF   BEOOMMJBNDATIONS. 

In  view  of  the  need  of  making  extensive  work  in  forestry  more  effective,  it 
is  recommended — 

1.  That  all  agricultural  colleges  and  agrieultarai  high  schools  be  or^ged  to 
give  thorough  courses  in  forestry  to  the  end  that  woodland  owners  may  be 
better  prepared  to  care  for  their  holdings,  that  the  general  public  may  better 
understand  our  problems,  and  in  particular,  tlmt  covnty  agents  and  otlierB 
charged  with  rural  lead^ship  may  appreciate  ^e  tn^ortant  t4Ue  of  Che  forest 
in  our  national  eccmomy.  At  the  present  time  rural  leadership  is  almost  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  tillage  land  experts  who  think  the  land  should  only  be  used 
for  two  purposes,  cultivation  or  pasture. 

2.  Every  woodland  State  ^ould  have  at  least  one  extrasioo  specialist  to 
advise  with  the  county  agents.  Ultimately  there  should  be  a  forester  in  each 
wooded  county. 

3.  A  special  committee  of  this  conference  or  the  Society  of  American  Forest- 
ers should  be  appointed  to — (a)  outline  reading  courses r  ib)  secure  a  wider 
hearing  in  rural  leadersh^  circles  for  forestry;  (c)  report  progress  annually 
in  the  Journal  of  Forestry. 

O.    M.    BUTLEB, 

A.   K.   CHmENDKN, 

E.   O.   SlEEKE, 

K.  W.  WooDWABD,  chairman. 
DISCUSSION. 

Prof.  Woodward  said  that  he  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  certain  funda- 
maital  ideas  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  impressed  upon  the  general  public 
The  average  man  does  not  realize  that  wood  is  a  necessity,  and  further  that 
it  is  a  comparatively  restricted  crop  and  that  the  supply  is  limited.  The 
question  is  how  to  create  a  recognition  of  the  facts  that  will  constitute  a  basis 
for  action. 

Mr.  T.  S,  Woolsey,  Jr.,  thought  that  to  get  forestry  understood  by  the  public 
generally  we  must  go  deeper  and  begin  in  the  schools.  In  France  forestry  is 
understood  much  better  than  it  is  here.  They  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
to  have  it  understood  by  all  the  citizens,  the  study  of  forestry  must  start  In 
the  schools.    Can  we  not  profit  by  their  example? 

The  possibility  of  forwarding  forestry  through  the  agency  of  the  farm 
bureau  was  discussed  by  several  speakers,  who  all  agreed  that  in  this  wmj 
points  of  contact  could  be  established  with  the  woodland  owner  and  the  wood 
user  better  perhaps  than  in  any  other  way.  But  it  requires  trained  men  to 
do  this  work.  What  is  needed  is  personal  contact  by  the  right  sort  of  man, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  county  agent,  and  tmcked  In  his  work  by 
the  culminative  effect  of  rightly  directed  publicity.  It  seemed  to  be  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  in  many  States  the  farm  bureau  organization,  working 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  college,  and  preferably  having  a  forester  on  the 
staff,  could  accomplish  more  in  this  way  than  if  the  extension  work  were  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  State  forester,  whose  attention  is  more  likely  to  be  oentmd 
on  administrative  and  protective  duties.  An  alternative  plan  that  lias  promise 
is  the  method  of  appointing  foresters  in  charge  of  local  districts. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND 
EXTENT  OF  RESEARCH  BY  SCHOOLS  OF  FORESTRY 
AND  DEPARTMENTS  OF  FORESTRY  IN  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


The  agencies  engaged  in  research  contributory  to  forestry  have  recently  been 
clearly  defined  by  John  C.  Merrlam,*  of  the  National  Research  Council.  His 
classification  is  as  follows:  (1)  Research  of  practical  application  In  engineer- 
ing laboratories;  (2)  governmental  bureaus  and  laboratories;  (3)  research 
fo\indatlons ;  (4)  museums  and  allied  institutions ;  (5)  educational  Instltutiohs. 

In  this  collective  development  of  research,  schools  and  departments  of  for- 
estry should  bear  a  substantial  part  Where  the  scope  of  the  curriculum  and 
the  extent  of  equipment  will  permit,  forest  schools  are  especially  fitted  for  this 
kind  of  work.  Their  administration  Is  permanent,  comparatively  unchanging, 
and  favorable  to  the  necessary  initiative  and  freedom  in  Investigators.  More- 
over, the  training  of  professional  foresters,  particularly  in  postgraduate  grades, 
will  profit  by  the  Inclusion  of  opportunity  for  research,  both  as  an  educational 
Influence  and  a  means  to  specialization. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  correlate  the  functions  of  the  forest  schools 
with  those  of  the  other  agencies  in  the  same  or  similar  fields,  particularly  the 
Forest  Service.  The  Forest  Service  is  probably  best  qualified  to  undertake 
problems  having  a  general  or  interstate  bearing,  while  the  schools  are  often 
better  fitted  to  solve  questions  of  a  local  or  comparatively  specific  nature. 

Fundamental  problems,  such  as  those  dealing  with  the  laws  of  growth,  are 
best  handled  where  the  qualified  men  and  a  favorable  directing  policy  exist 
This  combination  may  be  found  either  in  a  Federal  bureau  or  In  educational 
institutions.  The  development  of  general  science  Indicates  that  universities 
on  the  whole  are  the  more  favorable  places  for  successful  research.*  Exact 
iivlsion  of  the  field,  however,  Is  not  possible  or  wise. 

To  develop  the  necessary  correlation  of  work,  both  exchange  of  informa- 
tion on  projects  proposed  or  ubder  way  and  actual  cooperation  are  desirable. 
The  basis  of  cooperation  may  well  include  the  following  items:  Agreement 
upon  a  particular  project  and  the  working  plan  for  carrying  it  out;  control 
of  execution;  division  of  financial  responsibility;  and  understanding  as  to 
rights  and  manner  of  publication. 

It  should  be  the  function  of  some  central  body  such  as  the  Forest  Service  or 
the  National  Research  Ck)uncil  to  advise  and  consult  frequently  with  the  schools 
so  as  to  avoid  duplication  and  with  the  definite  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
hands  of  competent  men  who  are  working  under  difficulties.    Such  action  would 

iThe  Fanction  of  Edacational  Institutions  in  Development  of  Research.  John  C. 
Merriam.     Reprint  from  University  of  California  Chronicle,  April,  1920. 

>Mr.  B.  H.  Clapp  of  the  committee,  desires  it  to  be  recorded  that  his  experience 
'*  leads  to  the  belief  that,  other  things  equal,  most  favorable  conditions  for  research 
permit  investifators  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  it,  and  that  investigators  in  any 
inttitntlon  where  this  is  not  possible  labor  under  a  corresponding  handicap." 
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help  to  stiixmlate  investigative  work  in  general  and  make  for  unity  in  aecor- 
ing  legislation.    Any  farther  attempt  to  standardize  forest  research  by  division 
of  the  field  would  be  fruitless  and  inexpedient 
ReispectfuUy  submitted. 

R.  T.  FiBHKR,  Chairmam, 
R.  C.  Hawuet. 

J.  S.  IU4CK. 
J.  H.  FOSTEB. 

B.  H.  Clapp. 
DISCUSSION. 

The  discussion  developed  the  idea  that  in  this  country  research  in  forestry  ia 
really  only  just  beginning,  and  that  now  that  the  machinery  for  carrying  on 
the  work  of  education  in  forestry  is  coming  to  be  perfected,  an  important  op- 
portunity for  the  forest  schools  lies  in  fostering  research.  Various  opinions 
exist  as  to  how  research  In  forestry  should  be  divided.  One  argument  is  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  investigate  National  problems ;  the  State,  State  prob- 
lems ;  and  the  schools,  local  problems.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  method  commonly 
followed  in  other  lines  of  scientific  research,  where  problems  of  fundamental 
interest  are  considered  to  be  quite  as  much  the  function  of  the  colleges  as  of 
the  Government. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  conference  appeared  to  be  that  as  research 
in  forestry  is  so  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  it  would  be  better  not  to  attempt 
an  arbitrary  division  of  the  field,  but  rather  to  encourage  in  every  way  possible 
all  the  agencies  prepared  to  engage  in  it  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  investi- 
gator that  counts;  the  man  rather  than  the  agency  through  which  he  works. 
The  important  point  is  that  research  is  fostered  by  a  congenial  atmosphere. 
Such  surroundings  are  more  likely  to  be  found  at  educational  institutions  than 
under  Government  bureaus,  even  though  the  Government  may  have  better 
facilities  for  providing  i^ysical  equipment.  In  the  course  of  time  the  universi- 
ties win  get  the  money  so  that  investigators  may  have  equipment  and  time  for 
their  studies  and  be  able  to  conduct  them  in  an  unhampered  way. 

The  opinion  was  expressed  that  a  limited  amount  of  teaching,  particularly 
of  advanced  students,  was  in  many  cases  an  advantage  rather  than  a  detriment 
to  the  investigator,  particularly  where  as  in  a  school  of  applied  science  the 
subjects  being  studied  can  be  made  to  link  up  with  the  problems  of  industry. 
From  another  standpoint  the  study  of  such  problems  is  advantageous  in  that  it 
may  lead  to  financial  support  being  given  to  research  work  by  commercial  in- 
terests which,  so  long  as  the  grants  are  made  without  improper  restrictions,  is 
an  effective  aid  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 


Throughout  the  meeting  the  sentiment  was  repeatedly  expressed  that  the 
reports  submitted  were  but  starting  points  for  the  problems  under  considera- 
tion. Because  of  this  feeling,  and  also  in  view  of  the  report  of  the  committee 
<Hi  permanent  organization,  the  conference  at  its  final  session  expressed  its 
belief  tliat  the  purpose  for  which  the  New  Haven  meeting  was  called  would 
best  be  served  were  the  work  there  begun  continued  by  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion. It  was  the  sense  of  the  conference  that  the  most  satisfactory  agency 
through  which  to  accomplish  this  was  the  Society  of  American  Foresters.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  conference  unanimously  adopted  the  following: 

RESOLUTION. 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  recommends  to  the  Society  of  American  For- 
esters (1)  tliat  it  appoint,  through  its  president,  a  committee  on  forest  educa- 
tion to  consider  all  suggestions  made  to  this  conference,  whether  in  formal 
reports  or  otherwise,  together  with  such  other  phases  of  forest  education  as  it 
deems  advisable;  (2)  that  this  committee  consist  of  (a)  the  chairman  of  this 
conference,  as  chairman,  (b)  the  chairmen  of  the  eight  conunittees  reporting 
to  this  conference  in  those  cases  where  they  were  senior  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  in  cases  where  they  are  not,  of  some  other  member  of  the  committee 
who  is  a  senior  member  of  the  society,  and  (c)  of  three  other  members;  (3) 
that  this  committee  be  authorized  to  appoint  subcommittees,  which  may  in- 
clude persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  who  are  not  and  do  not  by  virtue 
of  such  appointment  become  members  of  the  main  committee;  and  (4)  that  it 
report  the  results  of  its  investigations,  with  recommendations,  to  the  society 
from  time  to  time. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters,  held  in  New 
York  City  on  December  19,  1920,  the  above  resolution  was  presented  and 
adopted.  Shortly  thereafter  the  president  of  the  society  appointed  as  the  com- 
mittee on  forestry  education  the  following  persons : 

J.  W.  Toumey,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  chairman. 

R.  S.  Hosmer,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

H.  H.  Chapman,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

F.  F.  Moon,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

S.  T.  Dana,  Wa^ington.  D.  C. 

B.  A.  Zlegler,  Mont  Alto,  Pa. 

B.  G.  Cheyney,  St  Anthonys  Park,  Minn. 

K.  W.  Woodward,  Durham,  N.  H. 

R.  T.  Fisher,  Cambridge,  Masa 

H.  P.  Baker,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

P.  S.  Lovejoy,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

R.  D.  Forbes,  New  Orleans,  La. 

To  cover  the  wide  field  and  to  endeavor  to  advance  forestry  education  in 
this  country  in  the  largest  measure,  the  main  committee  has  been  organized 
into  10  subcommittees  to  study  and  report  upon  specific  topics  within  the  limits 
of  the  general  committee's  field  of  activity.  These  reports  will  be  made  to  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters  and  doubtless  in  due  course  will  be  made  public 
through  the  official  organ  of  the  society,  The  Journal  of  Forestry. 
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APPENDIX. 


UST  OF  COMMITTEES  OF  SECOND  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
EDUCATION  IN  FORESTRY. 

New  Haven,  Comu,  December  17  and  18,  1920. 


Officers  of  the  Confebencb. 

Chairman:  Dean  James  W.  Tourney,  Yale  School  of  Forestry- 
Secretary:  Mr.  T.  S.  Woolsey,  jr.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Committees  Appointed  by  Dean  Toumet  to  Report  at  the  Confebknce. 
Committee  on  undergraduate  coi^rse: 

Dean  R.  S.  Hosmer,  Cornell  Uniyerslty,  chairman. 

Professor  J.  M.  Briscoe,  University  of  Maine. 

Professor  A.  K.  Chittenden,  Michigan  Agricultnral  College. 

Professor  R.  R.  Fenslca,  University  of  Montana. 

Professor  Donald  Bruce,  University  of  California. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Holmes,  State  Forester  of  North  Carolina. 
Committee  on  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Forestry: 

Professor  H.  H.  Chapman.  Yale  University,  chairman. 

Dean  Fiiibert  Roth,  University  of  Michigan. 

Professor  S.  N.  Spring,  Cornell  University. 

Professor  C.  D.  Howe,  University  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  P.  T.  Coolidge,  Consulting  Forester,  Bangor,  Me. 
Committee  on  specialization: 

Dean  F.  F.  Moon,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  chairman. 

Professor  R.  C.  Bryant,  Yale  University. 

Professor  J.  A.  Ferguson,  State  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Hastings.  State  Forester  of  Vermont. 
Committee  on  training  of  specialists  in  forest  products: 

Mr.  S.  T.  Dana,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  chairman. 

Dean  R.  S.  Hosmer,  Cornell  University. 

Dean  H.  Winkenwerder,  University  of  Washington. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Hatt,  Purdue  University. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Paul,  National  Lumber  Manufacturers*  Association. 
Committee  on  vocational  training  in  forestry: 

Professor  J.  B.  Berry,  Meadville,  Pa.,  chairman. 

Professor  E.  A.  Ziegler,  Pennsylvania  State  Forest  Aoidemy. 

Dean  H.  Winkenwerder,  University  of  Washington. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Maddox,  State  Forester  of  Tennessee. 
Committee  on  forestry  in  cultural  and  general  educational  discipline: 

Dr.  C.  D.  Jarvis,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  chairman. 

Dr.  John  Ise,  University  of  Kansas. 

Professor  E.  G.  Cheyney,  University  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  H.  O.  Cook,  Forester,  Conservation  Commission  of  MassachuaettB. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Forbes,  State  Forester  of  Louisiana. 
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Committee  on  extension  courses  in  forestry: 

Professor  K.  W.  Woodward,  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Oollege,  chairman. 

Professor  A.  K.  Chittenden,  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Siecke,  State  Forester  of  Texas. 

Mr.  O.  M.  Butler,  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis. 
Committee  on  research  in  forestry: 

Professor  R.  T.  Fisher,  Harvard  University,  chairman. 

Professor  J.  S.  Ulick,  Department  of  Forestry  of  Pennsylvania. 

Professor  R.  C.  Hawley,  Yale  University. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Foster,  State  Forester  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Clapp,  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

Committees  Appointed  bt  the  Confkebnce. 

Committee  on  permanent  organization:  R.  C.  Bryant  (chairman),  J,  A. 
Ferguson,  J;  M.  Briscoe. 

Committee  oh  resolutions:  H.  H.  Chapman  (chairman)^  F.  F.  Hoon,  S.  T. 
Dana. 

Committee  to  edit  and  publish  the  proceedings:  R.  S.  Hosmer  (chaiituan), 
E.  A.  Ztegier,  K.  W.  W<KMiward. 


FOREST  SCHOOLS  HAVING  4- YEAR  CURRICULA. 

ESconomy  in  publication  demanded  the  omitting  of  the  detailed  courses  of 
study  for  20  American  forest  schools  offering  courses  covering  a  four-year 
period.  Certain  of  the  schools  offer  only  a  four-year  curriculum;  others  also 
give  graduate  work,  leading  after  one  additional  year  to  the  master's  degree. 
In  the  following  list  the  schools  offering  graduate  work  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk. 

Interested  persons  may  secure  the  curricula  of  the  schools  from  their  respec- 
tive catalogs  in  greater  detail  than  could  be  here  published.    The  similarity  of 
many  of  the  courses  would  have  made  of  their  inclusion  unnecessary  repetition. 
The  following  list  shows  the  principal  forest  schools  giving  4-year  courses 
or  more  and  granting  a  forestry  degree: 
Bates  College,  Lewistown,  Me. 
•Universtiy  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
♦Colorado  College,'  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Boulder,  Colo. 
♦Cornell  University,  department  of  forestry,  New  York  State  College  of 

Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture,*  Athens,  Ga. 
•University  of  Idaho,*  Moscow,  Idaho. 
♦Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ames,  Iowa. 
University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 
•Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 
•University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
•University  of  Minnesota,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
University  of  Montana,*  Missoula,  Mont. 
Univerislty  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oreg. 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 
Pennsylvania  State  Forest  Academy,  Mont  Alto,  Pa. 

♦Syracuse  University,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,*  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
♦University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada. 
University  of  Washington,*  Seattle,  Wash. 
•Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

*  This  school  also  gives  a  short  course  for  forest  rangers. 
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SCHOOL  GROUNDS  AND  PLAY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


There  are  many  people  of  middle  age  in  America  still  who  do  not  believe  In 
play.  They  grew  up  without  playgrounds  themselves,  and  they  do  not  realize 
how  greatly  conditions  have  changed  during  the  intervening  years.  When  I  was 
a  boy  In  southern  Michigan  the  school  session  in  our  country  community  was 
only  four  months  a  year.  Under  these  conditions  the  school  may  rightfully  give 
its  entire  energy  to  scholastic  subjects,  and  trust  to  the  children  finding  time  for 
play  and  industrial  training  during  outside  hours.  But  as  the  school  takes  over 
more  and  more  of  the  child's  time  and  energy,  and  grows  from  a  4-month  term 
to  a  9  or  10  month  term,  with  a  tendency  toward  a  yet  longer  year,  and  a  yet 
longer  day,  it  becomes  necessary  that  the  school  shall  make  provision  for  all 
sides  of  the  child's  nature. 

There  are  many  men  of  the  old  school  who  believe  that  work  is  the  proper 
method  of  developing  manly  qualities  in  boys.  They  still  proclaim  their  theory, 
forgetting  that  our  child  labor  laws  do  not  allow  boys  or  girls  to  work  before  the 
age  of  14  or  16.  Work  on  the  farm  and  in  many  other  lines  of  industry  had  a 
great  physical  and  practical  value;  but  ftirm  boys  have  mostly  dropped  farm 
work,  except  a  little  during  the  vacations.  There  Is  almost  nothing  for  city 
boys  to  do.  Some  girls  sweep  the  floors,  make  the  beds,  and  wash  the  dishes,  but 
they  do  not  grow  strong  from  washing  dishes. 

It  is  impossible  to  develop  a  high  degree  of  motor  skill  unless  the  muscles  and 
coordinations  are  trained  during  the  period  of  growth.  The  best  time  for  physical 
training  is  the  period  of  the  elementary  schooL  During  this  time  there  is  little 
physical  work;  probably  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  pupils  have  regular 
access  to  a  gymnasium,  and  their  chief  source  of  physical  development  is  play 
and  athletics. 

The  war  revealed  that  about  one-third  of  our  young  men  from  21  to  31  were 
unfit  for  military  service,  and  the  War  Department  ofllclals  tell  us  that  at  least 
half  of  this  physical  unfitness  would  have  been  overcome  if  these  young  people 
had  had  proper  physical  training  during  their  youth.  We  did  not  examine  our 
young  women,  but  no  one  thinks  that  we  should  have  found  these  young  women 
in  a  better  physical  condition  than  the  young  men. 

When  the  young  men  who  were  accepted  were  sent  to  the  training  camps,  more 
than  half  of  the  time  was  spent  in  putting  them  into  physical  condition.  From 
this  came  first  a  movement  for  universal  military  service,  which  has  changed 
during  the  last  two  years  Into  a  movement  for  universal  physical  training. 

The  war  has  demonstrated  the  great  value  of  athletic  sports  in  developing 
initiative,  courage,  resourcefulness,  quickness  of  thought  in  time  of  danger,  and 
all  the  qualities  which  make  a  capable  soldier.  Athletics  was  a  great  safeguard 
in  keeping  the  men  from  temptations,  offered  the  greatest  relief  after  the  strain 
of  the  trenches,  and  enabled  them  to  come  back  after  a  nerve-racking  period  in 
the  front  line.  It  developed  morale.  Even  with  Inadequate  training,  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  fighting  men  In  Europe,  and  he  owed 
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hlB  efficiency  largely  to  baseball  and  footbalL  If  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  woo 
on  the  football  fields  of  Eton,  then  Chateau-Thierry  and  the  Argonne  were  won 
no  less  on  the  baseball  fields  of  America. 

Every  activity  of  dvil  life  was  carried  on  in  the  Army,  and  there  were 
always  5  to  10  men  behind  the  line  to  every  man  in  the  line,  yet  the  Army  re- 
jected one-third  of  onr  young  men  from  military  service.  It  rejected  them 
because  it  demanded  higher  efficiency  than  dvil  life  has  ever  d^nanded,  and 
because  it  demanded  that  the  men  in  the  Army  should  have  resistance  against 
disease  and  be  able  to  recover  from  wounda  But  it  is  also  desirable  that  men 
should  be  effident  in  civil  life ;  that  they  should  be  able  to  recover  from  wounds 
and  have  resistance  against  disease.  The  handicaps  on  account  of  whidi  the 
men  were  rejected  from  the  military  service  are  no  less  handicaps  in  dvil  life 
.  than  they  were  in  the  Army. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  were  spending  10  cents  p^  capita  on  the 
recreation  of  children,  but  during  the  war  we  spent  nearly  $50  per  capita  for  the 
recreation  of  our  soldiers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  venereal  rate  in  the 
Army  was  11  per  cent,  but  during  the  wur,  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions  in 
France  and  in  military  camps  in  general,  it  ran  down  to  4}  per  cent  There  is 
every  reason  for  thinking  that  similar  measures  in  time  of  peace  with  dvil 
populations  would  be  yet  more  effective. 

OUR  NEW  STATE  LAWS^ 

Since  the  war  there  has  been  a  new  emphasis  on  organized  games  and  athletics 
throughout  the  world,  and  in  some  countries  on  gymnastics  also.  In  the  United 
States,  since  1910.  28  States  have  passed  la¥rs  putting  organized  games  nhd  ath- 
letics into  the  iH^gram  of  the  public  schools.  Such  bills  are  now  pending  in  the 
legislatures  of  several  States. 

These  State  laws  are  mudi  alike.  Most  of  than  have  resulted  from  a  meeting 
of  physical  trainers  called  together  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
dation  two  years  ago,  at  which  the  National  Physical  Educational  Ser\ice  was 
organized,  with  an  office  in  Washington  in  diarge  of  E.  Dana  Caukins.  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America.  In  general 
outline  the  more  recent  laws  are  about  as  follows : 

There  is  to  be  a  physical  examination  of  all  children  each  year  with  some 
suggestion  tor  the  removal  of  the  physical  def^ts  discovered,  usually  by  some 
follow-up  system  by  the  school  nursa  In  the  State  of  Iowa  children  may  be 
8»it  to  the  State  university  hospital  and  be  maintained  there  at  State  expense 
for  necessary  operations. 

These  examinations  show  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  In  malnutrition 
during  the  war,  and  that  about  one-third  of  the  children  are  undernourished ;  that 
there  are  a  great  many  with  adenoids  or  enlarged  tonsils,  which  require  an  op- 
eration, many  who  need  glasses,  and  a  large  majority  who  have  defective  teeUL 

Most  cases  of  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  typhoid  fever,  and  measles  are  con- 
tracted at  schooL  The  doctor  is  not  at  the  school  enou^  to  discover  these 
cases  in  time  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  other  children.  In  some  of  the  State 
lai^*s  it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be  an  Inspection  of  all  diildren  each  morning 
by  the  teacher. 

In  some  States,  as  New  York,  a  mark  on  posture  is  given  on  the  nH>nthly 
report  card. 

There  is  a  two-minute  drill  at  the  end  of  each  recitation  period  for  relief  from 
sitting  still. 
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Health  and  the  principles  of  hygiene  are  to  be  taught  to  all  children,  and 
certain  periods  are  provided  for  gymnastics  and  games.  Abont  two-thirds  of 
the  time  is  to  be  given  to  organized  games  out  of  doors  during  the  pleasant 
weather. 

The  following  is  the  present  requirement  in  the  State  of  New  York : 

1.  Physical  training  A:  Correlation  with  school  medical  inspection,  dally 
Inspection  of  every  class  by  the  regular  class  teacher. 

2.  Physical  training  B:  Relief  drills  of  at  least  two  minutes'  duration  in 
connection  with  each  class  i)eriod,  or  at  least  four  times  every  school  day,  under 
the  direction  of  the  regular  class  teacher. 

3.  Physical  training  C :  Talks  on  hygiene,  two  10-minute  or  15-minute  perlo<ls 
a  week  under  the  regular  class  teacher  or  a  teacher  appointed  for  this  special 
work. 

4.  Physical  training  D :  Games,  athletics,  gymnastics,  group  dances,  etc. 

(a)  Supervised  requirement:  A  minimum  of  two  hours  per  week  under 

supervision  or  direction  of  school  officials.  May  be  covered  in  recess 
periods,  in  the  regular  schedule,  or  after  the  other  work  of  the  day  is 
completed. 

(b)  Additional  requirement:  Three  hours  per  week,  supervised  or  unsu- 

pervised. 

The  minimum  time  demanded  in  most  Ktates  is  20  minutes  in  excess  of  regu- 
lar recesses  and  noons,  but  in  Kentucky.  Georgia,  and  New  Jersey  it  is 
30  minutes,  while  in  New  York  it  is  nominally  an  hour. 

In  those  States  where  there  is  an  appropriation  and  provision  for  a  State 
director  of  physical  training,  as  there  is  in  Ne\^'  Jersey,  Maryland,  Michigan, 
New  York,  and  California,  the  law  has  been  effective.  A  syllabos  of  physical 
training  is  issued  from  the  State  department  of  physical  education,  and  the 
physical  director  holds  conferences  with  physical  trainers  over  the  State  to  get 
this  program  under  way.  Courses  in  games  for  all  students  and  special  courses 
for  physical  trainers  are  being  started  at  the  State  normal  schools.  Play  is 
being  introduced  Into  the  county  teachers^  institutes.  In  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  there  has  been  organised  also  a  State  association  of  physical  trainers 
and  a  State  interscholastic  athletic  league.  In  some  States  where  there  is  no 
appropriation  and  no  State  director,  as  in  Delaware,  Indiana,  ahd  Illinois,  the 
law  appjirently  has  had  little  effect. 

New  condition  M  the  eoUeges, — During  the  war  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps  was  organized  in  most  of  the  larger  colleges,  and  mass  aUiletics  and 
other  outdoor  sports  were  introduced.  There  has  been  an  enormous  increase 
In  outdoor  athletics  In  nearly  all  of  oar  colleges  since  the  war,  na  that  in  the 
fall  of  1020  out  of  MO  men  In  the  freshman  class  at  Harvard  only  16  were 
doing  formal  work  in  the  gymnasium,  while  all  the  rest  were  engaged  in  some 
kind  of  athletics.  Out  of  some  675  at  Yale  only  70  were  taking  work  in  the 
gynmaslum,  while  all  the  rest  were  engaged  in  athletics.  Columbia  University 
now  requires  all  its  freshmen  and  sophomores  to  take  their  exercise  in  the  form 
of  athletics  out  of  doors  during  the  tM  and  spring.  Baseball,  basket  ball, 
volley  ball,  hockey,  tennis,  and  football  are  required  of  all  of  the  men  as  n 
part  of  their  regular  course.  Every  man  must  learn  to  swim  and  take  part  In 
at  least  two  A>rms  of  field  athletics.  These  are  required  both  for  the  sake  of 
exercise  and  because  they  are  believed  to  be  a  part  of  a  general  education. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  a  pioneer  in  requiring  athletics  of  its 
student  body.  Northwestern  has  made  athletics  compulsory  (hiring  the  last 
year,  while  West  Point,  which  has  in  the  past  been  largely  devoted  to  gym- 
nasties  from  a  military  point  of  view,  now  requires  mass  athletics  of  nil 
stn<lefits  for  four  periods  a  v^eek.  The  same  tendency  has  shown  itself  in  the 
small  universities  and  colleges  wherever  they  have  had  the  facilities. 
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THE   MUNICIPAL   PLAYGROUND. 

The  municipal  playground  can  not  care  for  the  play  of  school  children  ade- 
quately. The  children  do  not  know  each  other  well  enough,  and  they  are  not 
friendly  enough  for  play  of  the  right  sort  Among  the  essential  conditions  of 
successful  play  are  that  the  children  shall  be  of  nearly  the  same  age,  of  the 
same  sex,  and  that  the  same  children  should  play  together  each  day.  This  ts 
impossible  on  the  municipal  playground  as  now  organized.  During  the  school 
year,  if  the  children  are  to  go  to  the  municipal  playground,  they  most  make 
separate  trips  home  and  to  the  ground.  This  extra  effort  is  suflMent  to  pre- 
vent many  from  going.  The  school  year  is  being  constantly  lengthened  until 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  12-months  term  and  a  6-hour  day.  With  tlils 
arrangement  it  will  be  practically  impossible  for  the  children  to  use  the 
municipal  playgrounds  except  at  night.  Play  is  one  of  the  greatest  educational 
forces  of  childhood,  and  to  turn  it  over  to  any  organization  whldi  looks  upon 
it  merely  as  amusement  is  often  to  lose  its  chief  educational  values.  The  scho«H 
board  has  the  machinery  for  providing  educators  to  organize  work  with  children, 
while  park  boards  usually  do  not  have  this  machinery,  and  with  them  play- 
ground positions  are  more  likely  to  be  filled  with  political  retainers  and  others 
who  are  unsuited  to  the  work.  In  aQ  cities  that  have  adequate  school  grounds, 
or  where  the  echoed  board  can  administer  the  municipal  playgrounds,  the  play 
of  ach^l  children  should  be  supervised  by  the  schools.  Play  is  to-day  a  larger 
iichool  problem  than  it  ever  was  before. 

AREA   Ol^  THE  SCHOOL  GROUND. 

Many-  of  <mr  dd  iMools  were  built  without  playgrounds,  and  the  buildin;^ 
d<^upy  almost  their' entire  site.  Our  new  activities  are  demanding  more  space. 
The  rules  as  passed  by  the  State  board  of  eilucation  of  Delaware  last  year 
regarding  the  slie  tot  sdio<d  sites  are  as  follows:  "For  a  one-room  school 
there  shall  be  not  less  than  2  acres;  for  a  two-room  school  not  lees  than  3 
acres;  for  a  three  and  a  four  room  school  not  leas  than  4  acres.** 

Many  of  our  older  city  schools  have  been  largely  surrounded  by  residences 
and  bvsiness  buildings,  until  little  space  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  is 
available.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  of  the  London  requirement 
of  80  square  feet  of  playground  for  each  child,  but  this  is  an  absurdly  small 
amount,  giving  each  child  practically  only  a  5-foot  square  to  play  in.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  other  standards  proposed,  running  up  to  200  square  feet 
per  diild,  but  no  standard  built  ap<Hi  the  number  of  children  at  the  school  has 
much  significance,  for  the  reason  that  in  outlying  sections  where  schools  are 
built  with  few  rooms  land  is  probably  cheap,  and  grounds  can  be  secured 
which  may  accommodate  also  the  overflow  activities  from  other  schools.  A 
three-room  school  in  the  suburbs  with  adequate  play  space  soon  grows  Into  a 
15  or  20  room  school,  with  very  inadequate  play  space.  The  only  sensible  rule 
is  that  6  or  7  acres  should  be  secured  for  every  school  if  possible,  and  the 
minimum  that  should  be  allowed  by  law  for  any  new  scho<4.  except  under  very 
unusual  conditions,  should  be  one  city  blodc.  If  a  large  outlying  site  has  been 
purchased,  and  the  city  does  not  grow  in  that  direction,  a  part  of  it  may  l>e 
turned  into  a  park  for  that  section,  or  an  athletic  ground,  or  gardens,  or  tennis 
courts.  There  are  dozens  of  uses  to  which  this  ground  can  be  advantageounly 
put,  and  it  is  probable  if  the  law  permits  it,  that  after  having  kept  the  ground 
for  a  dozen  years  without  taxes,  10  per  cent  of  it  might  be  wld  for  enough  to 
pay  for  the  entire  site. 
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Enlarging  grounds, — ^Many  of  our  schools  have  been  built  without  play- 
grounds, and  the  sensible  thing  in  many  cases  is  to  abandon  these  old  sites  and 
select  new  and  more  adequate  ones,  for  in  these  old  buildings  without  play- 
grounds there  are  practically  no  gymnasiums,  auditoriums,  or  shops ;  no  rooms 
for  domestic  economy,  manual  training,  art,  or  music,  or  any  of  the  things 
which  constitute  a  modem  schooL 

The  survey  committee  of  Delaware,  of  which  Prof.  Strayer,  of  Ck>lumbia, 
was  chairman,  scoring  the  school  buildings  of  Delaware  outside  of  Wilmington, 
found  that  only  4  or  5  per  cent  scored  above  500  on  1,000,  and  recommended 
that  all  of  these  buildings  should  be  abandoned.  Probably  the  great  majority 
of  buildings  that  have  been  constructed  without  playgrounds  in  the  United 
States  would  score  less  than  500  points  on  1,000  on  the  scale  adopted  by  the 
survey  committee. 

Most  of  these  sites  are  in  sections  where  land  value  is  high,  and  may  often 
be  sold  for  enough  to  acquire  a  ^e  site  farther  out  Where  this  can  not  be 
done,  the  school  board  should. follow  a  policy  of  enlarging  its  school  grounds 
by  the  purchase  of  adjacent  grounds  or  buildings,  whenever  these  can  be  se- 
cured at  a  reasonable  price.  The  city  of  Houston,  Tex.,  a  few  years  ago 
i»sued  bonds  for  $500,000  to  enlarge  the  grounds  of  its  old  schools.  Berkeley 
and  Oakland,  Calif.,  have  also  done  this  on  a  large  scale. 

Often  it  is  possible  to  buy  land  cheaply  in  the  interior  of  the  block  by  cut- 
ting off  50  to  100  feet  from  the  back  ends  of  the  house  lots.  In  Salt  Lake  Oity, 
where  the  blocks  are  very  large,  many  of  the  schools  are  thus  securing  play- 
grounds nearly  8  acres  in  size. 

Detached  playgrounds. — It  is  not  absolute  necessary  that  the  playground 
should  be  in  the  same  block  with  the  schooL  There  are  many  cases  where, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  get  more  land  in  the  same  block  without  paying  a 
prohibitive  price,  it  may  be  possible  to  get  ground  across  the  way  much  more 
cheaply.  Ground  of  this  sort  may  be  quite  as  well  adapted  for  tennis,  volley 
ball,  basket  ball,  and  baseball  as  is  the  school  ground.  In  fact,  it  may  be  an 
advantage  to  have  these  games  away  from  the  school  building  and  the  smaller 
children. 

Many  London  schools  make  provision  for  out-of-town  grounds,  where  they 
can  not  secure  them  near  the  school,  and  then  arrange  for  a  cheap  fare  with 
the  tramcars  that  carry  children  back  and  forth  at  hours  when  the  bulk  of 
the  traffic  Is  going  in  the  opposite  direction  at  half  price. 

The  school  park, — Jacob  Reis,  in  New  York,  for  many  years  advocated  that 
there  should  be  a  small  park  in  connection  with  everj^  school  ground.  Gary, 
Ind.,  has  made  a  beginning  of  this  at  the  Emerson  and  Froebel  Schools. 
Such  provision  would  be  desirable  in  many  locations.  The  new  high -school  in 
Flint,  Mich.,  has  48  acres  of  ground  and  probably  30  acres  of  woodland. 

Leveling. — All  college  athletic  fields  and  tennis  courts  are  made  almost  level. 
No  otlier  surface  is  suited  to  play  upon.  Inequalities  are  always  likely  to  result 
in  sprains.  Few  of  our  school  grounds  have  ever  been  leveled ;  yet  this  is  the 
fundamental  condition  for  successful  play  on  from  half  to  two-thirds  of  them. 
They  must  be  graded  so  that  the  water  will  run  off  without  washing;  ston< 
must  be  dug  out,  projecting  roots  cut  off,  and  inequalities  of  the  ground  fill 
in  until  the  ground  is  nearly  as  smooth  as  a  tennis  court  or  a  regular  basebal 
diamond  for  professional  baseball.  If  the  ground  is  a  hillside,  this  can  only  b 
done  by  putting  it  into  terraces,  which  is  expensive  but  unavoidable. 

Seeding  the  ground. — The  ideal  surface  for  most  games  is  grass,  and  for 
rural  schools  and  the  larger  city  sites  it  should  be  poasible  to  keep  grass  on 
part  of  the  ground  at  least. 

71872*»— 22 2  '    ' 
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The  grounds  should  first  be  carefully  leveled,  enriched,  and  seeded  down. 
In  the  South  the  best  grass  is  Bermuda,*  while  in  the  North  some  form  of 
June  grass,  red  top,  or  creeping  bent  serve  best  It  is  almost  Impossible  to  kiU 
out  Bermuda  grass ;  it  will  stand  the  wear  of  very  intensive  play. 

iyurfadng. — In  our  larger  cities  where  the  grounds  are  small  and  the  nuiu- 
ber  of  children  is  great,  no  kind  of  grass  will  stand  the  wear.  Many  kinds  of 
surface  have  been  used,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  unsatisfactory,  but  some 
of  which  are  better  than  others.  Of  all  surfaces  next  to  mud,  probably  brick 
is  the  worst,  then  comes  cement,  and  then  coarse  cinders  or  brok^i  stone.  The 
best  surfaces  are  ground  or  crushed  cinders,  torpedo  gravel,  or  the  finest  of 
crushed  stone.  School  boards  who  are  putting  in  brick,  or  coarse  cintlers,  or 
broken  stone  may  well  consider  that  no  adult  would  play  on  such  a  surface 
for  a  day,  that  to  run  on  brick  or  concrete  Is  a  constant  jar  to  the  nervous 
system,  that  the  coarse  pebbles  and  cinders  turn  the  ankles;  that  they  will 
cut  out  a  baseball  or  a  volley  ball  in  a  day ;  and  that  a  fall  upon  them  prob- 
ably means  a  bad  cut  and  a  hole  through  the  trousers.  They  wear  out  nearly 
enough  shoes,  dothes,  and  play  equipment  every  year  to  pay  for  proper  surfacing. 

Torpedo  gravel  is  a  fine  water-washed  gravel,  a  little  smaller  than  a  double-B 
shot  It  is  nearly  round  and  is  put  on  to  a  depth  of  about  one-half  inch.  If 
the  ground  is  well  graded  and  underdrained,  or  is  of  a  loamy  texture,  thi^ 
makes  a  fairly  satisfactory  surface.  Mr.  Champlin,  recreation  secretary  for 
Philadelphia,  gives  the  following  specifications  for  the  surfacing  used  on  the 
grounds  of  Philadelphia : 

The  entire  plat  (with  such  exceptions  as  may  be  required  in  each  partlcalar 
case)  to  be  graded  to  a  subgrade  or  10  inches  below  the  finished  gmde  aa 
shown  on  the  plans. 

This  surface  so  made  is  to  be  carefully,  though  not  accurately,  leveled,  and 
is  then  to  be  compacted  by  rolling  with  a  steam  roller  of  not  less  tiian  5  tons 
in  weight. 

All  soil  or  waste  material  resulting  from  this  grading  is  to  be  taken  away 
and  disposed  of. 

Sufficient  hard-coal  cinders  should  be  spread  over  this  surface  so  that  after 
rolling  with  a  steam  roller  of  not  less  than  5  tons  in  weight  there  will  be  a 
thickness  of  7  inches. 

The  cinders  must  be  thoroughly  wet  before  and  during  rolling,  and  the  roll- 
ing may  be  done  in  one  layer. 

Stone  screenings  should  be  placed  on  top  of  the  cinders  to  a  sufficient  depth 
so  that  after  rolling  with  a  steam  roller  of  not  less  than  5  tons  In  wel^t  and 
bringing  the  surface  to  the  grades  given  by  the  district  surveyor,  there  will 
be  a  thickness  of  not  less  than  3  inches  of  stone  scremiings.  The  stcme  screen- 
ings must  be  thoroughly  wet  before  and  during  rolling,  and  the  rolling  may  be 
done  in  one  layer. 

These  specifications  when  properly  followed  will  produce  a  surface  that  will 
not  become  muddy  or  restrict  play,  even  after  the  most  severe  rainstorm,  for 
more  than  a  very  short  period,  up  to  one  hour;  for  if  the  area  is  graded  to 
direct  the  water  to  sewer  outlets  by  very  gradual  grades,  the  excess  water  is 
gone  Immediately  after  the  storm  and  the  composition  of  the  surface  permits 
the  percolation  of  enough  water  to  saturate  the  area  so  as  to  prevent  dust  for 
a  considerable  time,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  weather. 

In  Philadelphia  playgrounds  have  the  top  surfaced  with  the  finest  of  stone 
screenings.  Until  recently  they  have  been  treating  this  also  with  gluten  to 
keep  down  the  dust,  but  this  has  of  late  been  discontinued  on  account  of  the 
expense.  In  the  new  schools  of  Detroit  they  use  2  inches  of  cinders,  surfaced 
with  2  inches  of  very  finely  crushed  lime  stone. 

None  of  the  surfaces  maitioned  will  be  found  entirely  satisfactory.  Th^ 
surface  used  in  Philadelphia  is  too  hard  and  also  more  or  less  dusty.    Cinders 

^  In  the  Playground  for  February,  1921.  See  spedflcatioiiB  for  grusiiig  a  golf  rounie. 
These  wUl  answer  equally  well  for  a  playground. 
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are  not  pleasant  to  look  at  and  absorb  the  heat  In  snmmer.  It  is  probable  that 
we  shall  nltimately  have  to  mannfacture  a  surface  before  we  shall  get  one 
which  meets  all  conditions.  A  surface  of  about  2  inches  of  India  rubber, 
colored  green  or  light  brown,  would  make  the  ideal  surface;  and  it  may  be 
that  some  of  the  rubber  snbstituteB  will  some  time  be  cheap  enough  so  that  this 
can  be  done,  or  it  is  possible  that  some  form  of  resilient  asphalt  properly  col- 
ored may  be  produced  which  will  be  satisfactory. 

Roof  and  basement  playgrounds. — ^In  places  like  New  York  City,  where 
srroimd  is  often  worth  a  million  dollars  or  more  per  acre  and  the  site  on  which  a 
building  Is  erected  may  cost  more  than  the  building,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  large  space  can  bejsecured  for  a  playground.  In  New  York  this  situation  is 
met  in  the  newer  buildings  by  a  fairly  light  playground  whldi  occupied  the 
entire  space  of  the  first  floor  of  the  building  and  by  putting  a  second  playground 
ou  the  roof,  so  that  the  school  has  a  playground  area  equal  to  twice  the  site 
on  which  it  is  built  and,  in  addition,  such  small  exterior  courts  as  are  neces- 
sary to  give  the  building  the  proper  light  and  protection  from  the  sounds  and 
smells  of  the  neighborhood.  Such  proyislon  should  be  insisted  upon  for  new 
schools  where  adequate  outdoor  space  can  not  be  secured. 

Keeping  in  condition, — In  many  school  systems  there  Is  no  provision  for 
keeping  the  school  yard  in  condition.  Few  school  yards  look  really  tidy.  Pro- 
jecting roots,  stones,  brickbats,  and  heaps  of  ashes  should  be  removed.  The 
board  of  education  should  provide  for  a  monthly  clean-up,. and  the  Janitor  or  a 
sanitary  squad  at  the  school  should  constantly  see  that  the  ground  is  in 
condition. 

Location  of  the  school  buUding, — The  school  architect  desires  to  put  the 
building  where  it  wUl  be  most  conq;)icuous  and  sightly.  It  is  a  better  advertise- 
ment for  him  if  he  can  have  an  acre  of  lawn  with  flowers  and  shrubbery  in 
front;  but  if  the  school  board  buys  2  or  3  acres  and  puts  the  building  in 
the  center  the  pupils  will  not  get  much  use  of  the  ground.  The  building  should 
be  at  the  end  or  side  of  the  grounds,  not  far  from  the  street.  The  part  in  front 
may  then  be  grassed  and  flowers  and  shrubbery  may  be  used. 

Planning  the  school  ground. — ^To  secure  efllcient  use  of  the  school  ground  it 
must  be  lev^  and  planneil  a8  carefully  as  the  building  itself.  There  are  many^ 
school  grounds  where  the  older  children  have  put  up  a  basket-ball  court  in 
the  middle  of  a  half  acre  of  ground,  thus  using  ten  times  the  space  needed  and 
keeping  all  other  playing  groups  from  using  the  ground.  The  playgrounds 
for  little  children  should  be  located  near  the  building.  Equipment  should  be 
put  at  the  side,  leaving  the  general  play  space  open,  and  school  gardens  should 
be  at  the  back,  away  from  active  games.  Running  tracks.  Jumping  pit,  and 
equipment  for  athletics  should  be  along  the  side. 

Fences. — It  has  been  the  custom  in  parts  of  the  East  to  provide  an  outer 
fence,  and  ofttimes  a  fence  separating  the  girls  from  the  boys,  while  in  the 
West  and  in  general  in  newer  schools  there  have  been  no  fences.  There  are 
advantages  in  having  a  fence.  It  sets  the  school  ground  oft  by  itself  and 
gives  it  individuality.  Conduct  will  always  be  a  little  better  on  a  fenced 
ground.  It  is  easier  to  controL  There  is  less  danger  of  the  children  rushing 
into  the  streets  in  front  of  automobiles.  There  Is  less  danger  also  from  stray 
dogs  and  runaway  horses,  and  there  is  very  much  less  annoyance  from  the  use 
of  the  ground  at  night.  But  schools  with  the  smaller  grounds  can  not  afford 
the  space,  and  must  use  the  sidewalks  and  streets  more  or  less.  In  the  larger 
grounds  a  fence  is  probably  worth  while.  If  It  is  covered  with  rambler  roses, 
morning-glory,  or  honeysuckle,  it  may  add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the 
ground.    The  fence  separating  the  girls  and  boys  takes  too  much  room,  and 
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whare  there  is  soperrision  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  desirable,  howevti*,  that 
there  should  be  a  s^^mrate  place  for  little  children,  and  a  low  hedge  may  be 
pat  around  it  if  the  ground  is  large. 

TREES. 

Trees  are  desirable  on  school  grounds.  During  the  late  spring,  in  September, 
and  all  throu^  the  summer,  if  the  ground  Is  used,  shade  is  necessary  for  secur- 
ing the  attendance  of  the  children.  Trees  also  add  a  touch  of  nature  and  make 
the  ground  more  attractive,  but  probably  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  trees 
now  in  school  yards  ought  to  be  taken  out  A  tree  is  a  fine  thing  in  itself,  but 
a  tree  in  the  middle  of  a  tennis  court  or  a  baseball  diamond  is  a  nuisance. 
A  double  row  of  trees,  one  Just  outside  the  sidewalk  and  the  other  just  inside 
the  line  of  the  playground,  is  desirable,  with  a  possibility  of  leaving  an  open 
space  directly  in  front  of  the  building  and  of  adding  also  a  double  row  along 
some  of  the  walks,  and  possibly  putting  another  row  around  q)ecial  features, 
such  as  the  tennis  courts.  But  no  tree  should  be  planted  on  a  school  ground 
without  a  d^hiite  plan. 

A  tree  can  not  be  simply  pulled  up  or  dug  up  and  stuck  down  into  a  hole, 
with  the  expectation  that  it  will  live.  Ground  5  or  6  feet  in  diameter  should 
be  occarated  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  feet  and  filled  in  with  good  ground.  Usually 
the  top  of  the  tree  must  be  cut  ofP  if  a  number  of  the  roots  have  been  broken 
in  tranfiplanting,  and  it  should  be  boxed. 

It  is  often  wise  to  have  the  inner  and  the  outer  row  of  different  varieties  of 
trees.  If  the  inner  row  is  of  horse  chestnuts ;  or,  if  in  the  Sooth,  of  magnolias ; 
or,  if  in  the  Southwest,  of  olive*  or  palm  trees,  the  double  arrangement  may 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  ground.  Sugar  maple  is  probably  the  best  single 
tree — but  it  grows  slowly.  Basswood  also  is  an  attractive  tree  in  the  North, 
especially  when  in  blossom  in  the  spring.  It  is  often  wise  to  plant  a  rapid- 
growing  tree,  such  as  the  cottonwood  or  the  soft  maple,  alternately  with  a  slow- 
growing  but  finer  tree,  such  as  the  sugar  maple.  Mature  trees  should  be  SO 
to  40  feet  apart,  as  they  will  not  grow  fine  tops  otherwise.  As  the  slow-growing 
trees  mature  the  rapid-growing  ones  may  be  cut  out. 

On  the  larger  grounds  it  would  be  wise  in  many  cases  to  plant  In  some 
retired  part  a  small  park  or  grove,  perhaps  100  feet  square,  where  play  equip- 
ment could  be  placed  and  where  the  children  could  eat  lundi  in  warm  weather. 
This  would  offer  an  opportunity  to  put  up  bird  houses,  and  to  encourage  woods 
flowers  and  squirrels. 

The  tree  as  a  gymnaHum, — A  large  tree,  with  spreading  branches,  offers 
many  opportunities  for  play  and  for  athletics.  A  limb  is  the  <teapeet  and  the 
most  satisfactory  attachment  for  a  swing,  as  it  funishes  also  shade,  and 
much  cooler  shade  than  is  cast  by  a  canvas  awning.  It  also  furnishes  possi- 
ble attachment  for  a  trapeze,  parallel  rings,  and  even  for  flying  rings,  if 
there  are  a  numt)er  of  large  branches.  Climbing  ropes  or  poles  can  be  attached 
to  the  limbs  as  easily  as  to  the  framework  of  a  gymnasium,  and  if  knotted 
ropes  are  used,  attached  high  up,  the  tree  may  be  a  pretty  complete  gymnasium. 

A    MENAGERIE. 

All  children  are  interested  in  animala  It  is  they  who  maintain  interest 
in  the  zoological  gardens  in  our  cities,  for  most  of  those  in  attendance  are 
children  and  adults  who  are  with  them.  In  the  yard  of  the  Emerson  School, 
in  (jary,  Ind.,  in  1917,  there  was  a  henhouse  with  40  chickens ;  a  coon  tree  with 
8  coons ;  a  tame  crow ;  and  2  or  3  wolves.    It  may  be  a  question  how  fkr  the 
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school  can  afford  to  go  Into  the  menagerie;  but  as  a  minimum  for  the  kinder- 
garten and  the  first  grade  there  should  be  at  least  a  few  rabbits  and  guinea 
pigs,  and  possibly  white  rats.  The  care  of  these  pets  is  an  excellent  form  of 
moral  training,  as  the  animals  are  always  personified.  At  the  Francis  Parker 
School  In  Chicago  the  chicken  house  is  made  the  basis  of  much  of  the  arith- 
metic work,  as  the  children  buy  the  feed,  gather  and  sell  the  eggs,  and  keep 
track  of  expenses  and  profits.  Incidentally,  they  have  a  new  fundamental 
interest  and  learn  much  about  the  ways  of  hens.  There  should  be  bird  houses 
in  the  trees,  and  as  many  birds  and  animals  as  feasible  should  be  encouraged 
to  live  there.  The  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  in  New  York  City  has 
been  putting  white  rats  and  white  mice  and  guinea  pigs  into  many  of  the  schools 
in  New  York,  because  of  the  educational  value  which  they  believe  these  pets 
have. 

THE  SCHOOL  GARDEN. 

During  the  war  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  gardening  in  England 
and  in  America.  Directors  of  school  gardens  have  been  appointed  in  many 
cities,  and  many  children  have  had  gardens  either  at  school,  in  the  back  yards 
of  their  homes,  or  on  vacant  lots.  Gardoiing  gives  considerable  outdoor  ^er- 
cise,  and  makes  children  familiar  with  one  of  our  fundamental  occupations 
and  also  with  many  of  the  laws  of  growth.  However,  it  is  f^r  less  important 
on  school  grounds  than  play,  and  where  the  ground  is  small  the  space  can  not 
be  afforded.  If  the  school  has  a  garden,  it  should  be  placed  at  the  back,  where 
it  will  interfere  with  play  as  little  as  possible. 

EQUIPMENT.* 

Many  people  who  have  not  thought  much  about  it  always  think  of  the  swings 
and  seesaws  and  similar  apparatus  as  constituting  the  playground.  However, 
there  are  no  swings  or  similar  equipment  on  the  grounds  of  the  English  pre- 
paratory or  public  schools,  and  there  are  practically  none  on  any  of  the  school 
grounds  of  Europe.  The  training  which  comes  from  a  swing  or  seesaw  is  not 
comparable  with  the  training  that  comes  from  baseball  or  volley  ball  or  basket 
ball.  The  prime  use  of  school  grounds  should  always  be  for  vigorous  games. 
However,  there  is  a  place  for  equipment,  and  in  the  larger  grounds  this  equip- 
m^it  Is  valuable. 

The  swing. — In  the  location  of  the  swings  a  retired  site  should  be  selected. 
The  chief  danger  is  not,  as  many  people  think,  that  the  child  will  fall  out, 
but  that  children  who  are  running  by  will  be  struck.  If  two  heavy  children 
are  standing  up  and  swinging  hard,  a  child  struck  in  the  head  by  the  swing 
board  will  be  seriously  hurt  and  may  be  killed.  The  swings  on  the  school  yards 
should  be  for  the  smaller  children,  and  it  is  best  not  to  make  the  swing  frame 
high.  Children  like  best  a  high  frame,  btit  such  swings  will  usually  be  monop- 
olized by  the  big  children,  who  might  better  be  playing  volley  ball  or  basket 
ball  or  taking  part  in  athletics.  It  is  better  to  put  in  a  frame  not  more  than 
10  or  12  feet  high,  which  can  be  kept  for  the  smaller  children.  It  does  not 
take  so  much  space  and  is  not  so  dangerous. 

Children  are  apt  to  dig  out  the  ground  under  the  swings  with  their  feet.  If 
the  ground  is  not  very  loose  water  remains  there  after  rains  and  spatters  the 
children  as  they  go  back  and  forth.  It  is  often  necessary  to  put  a  wooden 
or  concrete  platform  under  the  swings. 


•For  a  fuller  discussloii  of  this  topic  see  "The  Practical  Oondact  of  Play,"  by  the 
author. 
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The  swing  offers  a  standard  attraction  against  wbicli  tlie  teacher  must  conf- 
pete  in  organizing  activities  on  the  playground.  If  she  can  make  pull  awajr, 
prisoner's  base,  volley  ball,  and  other  games  more  attractive  than  the  jnvlngs  abe 
is  a  succesa  The  equipment  is  often  a  decided  handicap  in  organiziiig 
activities. 

So  far  as  the  swing  has  physical  value  this  consists  in  swinging  oneself. 
It  Is  of  no  advantage  for  one  child  to  swing  another. 

Children  like  to  stand  up  in  swings,  and  they  get  better  exercise  in  this  waj. 
The  danger  is  not  considerable.  But  it  is  objectionable  for  girls  with  white 
underwear  to  stand  up,  and  it  is  particularly  objectionable  tor  boys  to  swing 
girls  who  are  standing  up. 

The  chief  difficulty  from  equipment,  however,  is  from  its  use  at  night.  If 
the  swings  and  other  equipment  are  left  up,  it  sometimes  becomes  a  vicioas 
meeting  ground  for  boys  and  girls,  very  objectionable  to  the  neighborhood.  It 
is  often  best  to  take  down  the  equipment  at  night. 

Sand  bins. — ^The  sand  bin  is  always  popular  with  little  children.  There 
should  be  one  on  every  school  ground.  It  does  not  require  a  bottom,  and  will 
keep  moist  better  if  the  sand  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  earth*  The  bin  nmj 
be  of  concrete  or  of  planks.  There  should  be  a  molding  board  or  seat  around 
the  edge. 

The  bin  should  be  i^aced  either  in  the  shade  of  the  building,  or  under  a  tree 
or  trellis,  or  a  canvas  cover  should  l>e  put  over  it  It  is  not  l>est  fbr  it  to  have 
a  permanent  cover,  as  it  requires  the  rain  and  sunshine  to  keep  it  in  a  sanitary 
condition.    In  Germany  the  sand  is  changed  every  week. 

It  some  places  spoons  and  pails  are  supplied.  These  always  add  to  the  inter- 
est, but  they  are  difficult  to  keep  track  of,  unless  the  sand  bin  is  in  a  section 
which  Is  used  more  or  less  exclusively  by  the  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  and 
can  be  supervised  directly  by  the  kindergartner  as  a  part  of  her  woHl 

Seesaws. — ^The  seesaw  or  tilt  is  one  of  the  least  valuable  pieces  of  apparatus, 
as  it  gives  little  exercise,  and  children  are  often  hurt  standing  up  on  it ;  or  one 
child  slides  off  the  end,  and  lets  the  other  child  down  with  a  bang.  It  ia,  how- 
ever, well  liked  by  children,  and  is  safe  if  the  framework  is  low  and  the  kKMrd 
is  long.  It  is  dangerous  otherwise.  It  should  have  a  handle.  There  is  a  kind 
of  seesaw  made  with  a  spring  which  prevents  it  banging  down  on  the  ground. 

Blocks, — In  the  school  grounds  of  Gary  the  children  are  furnished  ^ith 
large  building  blocks.  Where  there  is  a  satisfactory  place  to  keep  and  use  them, 
they  are  desirable.  The  blocks  should  be  of  difl!erent  shapes,  but  the  common 
ones  should  be  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary  brick,  with  cylinders 
and  towers  which  can  be  used  for  architectural  effects.  Children  will  never 
use  the  small  blocks  sold  in  toy  stores  where  they  can  get  larger  ones. 

The  sUde. — ^The  small  athletic  slide  is  worth  while,  for  the  small  children. 
One  12  feet  long  and  5  feet  high  can  be  purchased  from  the  mail-order 
houses  for  $18,  while  the  larger  slides,  15  feet  long  and  7  feet  high,  can  be 
purchased  for  $25.  These  slides  are  furnished  with  a  maple  board  and  have 
steps  going  up,  and  a  platform  and  guide  rail  at  the  t<^  which  prevents  the 
children  from  falling  off. 

Slides  are  made  of  steel,  oak,  or  maple.  The  steel  slide  is  expensive,  hot  tn 
summer  and  cold  in  winter,  and  rusts  after  it  is  worn  by  the  diildren's  shoes 
and  wet  by  the  rain.  The  maple  slide  which  is  made  by  a  Chicago  manufac- 
turer can  be  turned  over  or  detached  so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  rain,  and  can 
be  taken  in  at  night    It  is  a  very  serviceable  slide  for  school  grounds. 

Children  are  sometimes  pushed  off  the  slide,  but  seldcim.  1  have  seen  children 
less  than  2  years  old  going  down  the  slide  head  foremost  on  their  bacl^s,  but 
I  have  never  kno\\Ti  any  of  them  to  be  much  hurt. 
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The  trapeze  and  paraUel  rings. — If  the  same  apparatus  is  put  into  the  play- 
ground for  little  children  that  is  put  into  the  ordinary  monkey  cage,  the  children 
will  be  delighted  with  it  They  love  the  horizontal  ladder.  All  of  ttie  equip- 
ment which  I  have  spoken  of  thus  far,  except  the  higher  si^g,  belongs  in  the 
playground  for  the  little  children. 

The  giant  stride. — ^The  giant  stride  or  merry-go-round,  as  it  is  often  called, 
consists  of  a  tall  st^l  or  wooden  pole,  usually  about  20  feet  in  height,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a  rotating  wheel  or  disk,  with  six  ropes  or  chains  usually 
terminating  in  a  ladder.  It  is  popular  with  children  from  7  to  12  or  13  years 
of  age,  and  offers  considerable  exercise. 

Merrg-ffo^round. — ^The  merry-go-round  or  revolving  platform  is  a  piece  of 
equipment  which  should  not  be  put  into  school  grounds.  It  is  very  expensive, 
and,  outside  of  furnishing  a  seat  or  grand  stand,  it  has  no  value  except  for  the 
children  who  push  the  others  around.  Several  years  ago  we  put  one  into  a  park 
opposite  one  of  the  scho<Hs  in  Washington.  At  the  end  of  the  first  we^  the 
teachers  asked  us  to  take  it  out,  because  certain  of  the  children  went  on  it  at 
recess  and  got  so  sick  they  were  unable  to  work  f6r  the  rest  of  the  forenoon. 
We  put  it  into  another  ground  with  the  same  result.  I  am  not  eq[>ecia11y 
subject  to  seasickness,  as  I  have  never  been  sick  In  crossing  the  ocean  several 
times,  but  I  always  feel  uncomfortable  riding  on  one  of  these  merry-go-rounds. 
My  working  efficiency  is  cut  down  from  20  to  50  per  cent  for  an  hour  after- 
wards. I  believe  a  merry-go-round  will  reduce  the  working  efficiency  of  the 
children  using  it  at  least  20  per  cent.  This  is  true  also  of  the  board  which  is 
fitted  on  ball  bearings  or  otherwise  to  the  top  of  a  post,  where  a  child  lies 
down  and  another  child  whirls  him  around  until  he  is  seasick. 

Benches. — ^There  ought  to  be  benches  on  school  grounds.  It  is  well  to  put 
them  around  trees  or  along  the  side  of  the  playground. 

ResponsibiUty  of  schools  for  accidents.— ^ix  or  seven  years  ago  there  was  an 
accident  on  a  swing  in  a  school  yard  at  Tacoma,  Wash.  The  parents  of  the  in- 
jured child  sued  the  school  board,  and  secured  a  judgment  against  it,  with  the 
result  that  the  equipment  was  taken  out  of  many  of  the  school  grounds  through- 
out the  State.  The  next  year  a  similar  accident  occurred  in  a  playground  in 
Milwaukee,  but  in  that  case  the  judgment  was  against  the  plaintiff  on  the 
ground  that  the  school  board  In  conducting  playgrounds  was  performing  a 
public  function  and  was  not  liable.  Both  of  these  judgments  seem  questionable. 
To  assert  that  play  equipment  is  inherently  dangerous,  and  that  therefore  the 
school  board  is  liable,  is  a  large  assertion,  but  to  assert  that  the  school  board 
is  not  liable  because  it  is  performing  a  public  function  is  equally  questionable. 
If  the  school  board  puts  up  a  swing  of  faulty  construction,  and  places  it  in  the 
wrong  position,  it  should  be  liable,  the  same  as  tlie  city  is  if  it  leaves  unguarded 
an  excavation  in  the  street  or  across  the  sidewalks.  But  there  are  better 
grounds  for  holding  the  school  morally  responsible  for  the  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
whooping  cough,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  and  anemia  that  the  children  contract 
there.  If  school  boards  were  to  be  responsible  for  a  mortality  and  morbidity 
more  or  less  traceable  to  school  conditions,  it  might  be  necessary  for  them  to 
abolish  the  school  buildings  and  to  erect  playgrounds  instead. 

Purchase  of  equipment. — ^There  are  a  dozen  or  more  firms  which  make  a 
specialty  of  play  equipment.  This  equipment  is  expensive.  It  is,  however, 
substantial,  well  made,  attractive  in  appearance,  and  most  satisfactory,  if  the 
board  has  the  money.  The  board  should  not  order  an  equipment  set  up  unless 
the  factory  is  near.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  order  the  fittings  and  have  the 
framework  furnished  and  erected  by  local  people. 

Construction  of  equipment. — ^Equipment  may  be  made  either  of  wood  or 
^  steel.     Most  of  the  equipment  of  the  early  days  was  of  wood,  unpaiuted,  and 
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unattractive  in  appearance.  The  crossbeam  at  the  top  soon  rotted  oat  from 
exposure  to  the  air  and  rain,  and  within  two  or  three  years,  and  perhaps  In  a 
single  year,  the  posts  rotted  just  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  troubles 
are  not  necessary.*  Where  a  wooden  framework  is  used  it  should  be  painted 
either  green  or  some  other  color  that  will  harmonise  with  the  ground.  The 
crossbar  at  the  top  should  be  covered  with  tin  or  waterproof  paint,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  posts  should  be  either  creosoted  or  set  in*  waterproof  concrete. 
Under  these  conditions  a  wooden  framework  will  last  for  several  years  and  may 
be  nearly  as  satisfactory  as  a  steel  framework. 

However,  in  general,  it  is  best  to  use  the  steel  framework,  as  this  is  less  con- 
spicuous and  better  looking,  more  durable,  and  not  much  more  expensive.  The 
ordinary  gas  pipe  is  generally  used,  though  that  of  double  thic^mess,  21  inches 
interior  measurement,  is  often  selected  for  the  swings.  If  the  black  pipe  is 
used,  it  must  be  kept  painted  to  prevent  rusting.  The  galvanized  pipe  does 
not  require  this,  but  is  considerably  more  ezp»:isive.  In  a  good-«i2ed  system 
it  is  cheaper  for  the  city  to  construct  its  own  equipment 

The  sand  bins  should  be  locally  constructed.  Horizontal  ladders,  trapeziums, 
and  rings  can  easily  be  put  up  locally.  The  head  of  the  giant  stride,  with  Its 
ladders,  can  best  be  purchased  as  a  rule,  and  the  slide  can  be  purchased  nearly 
as  cheaply  as  it  can  be  made. 

EqiUpmerU  made  by  the  children. — ^In  a  school  system  where  there  are  tecA- 
nical  high  schools,  or  where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  manual  training,  the  children 
should  make  the  wands  and  dumb-bells,  the  Jumping  standards,  the  wading 
pools,  and  the  running  tracks,  and  they  may  even  put  up,  under  supervision,  the 
swing  frames  and  other  apparatus.  Nearly  all  of  the  equipment  at  Gary  Is 
now  made  by  the  children. 

Care  of  equipment — ^Equipment  will  not  take  care  of  its^.  Swings  espedaHy 
need  to  be  watched,  as  the  swing  is  apt  to  wear  throng  the  hook  or  other  at- 
tachment at  the  top*  or  the  links  will  wear  through,  or  the  rope  will  break,  or 
sometimes  be  cut  by  viciona  children. 

SUPPLISS* 

Of  more  importance  than  apparatus,  such  as  swings  and  sand  bins,  are  the 
supplies  for  games,  such  as  baseballs,  basket  balls,  volley  balls,  and  footballs. 
Many  school  boards  have  taken  the  attitude  that  equipment  of  this  sort  should 
be  furnished  by  the  children,  but  they  must  remember  that  if  a  boy  brings  his 
baseball  to  school,  it  is  batted  to  pieces  by  17  other  boys,  all  of  whom  get  as 
much  good  out  of  it  as  he  does. 

Where  play  is  put  into  the  program  of  the  school,  play  supplies  become  a 
part  of  the  school  equipment  in  the  same  way  that  equipment  in  a  gymnasium 
does.  School  boards  always  expect  to  furnish  pulley  weights,  dumb-bells,  and 
Indian  clubs.  They  should  furnish,  likewise,  the  equipment  essential  to  play. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cities,  and  in  some  of  the  country  districts,  this 
is  now  being  done. 

Probably  the  best  arrangement  is  for  the  equipment  to  be  furnished  to  each 
class,  so  that  when  it  has  a  play  period  it  will  have  its  own  equipment  at  hand. 
For  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  this  should  be  about  as  follows :  Two  playground 
baseballs,  with  four  bats,  two  volley  balls  with  two  extra  bladders,  four  laces 
and  two  needles,  and  one  soccer  football.  For  the  seventh  and  eighth  gradeB 
there  might  be  added  to  this  one  basket  ball  to  each  grade,  though  I  do  not 
regard  this  as  essential,  as  basket  ball  is  not  well  suited  to  the  ^ementary 
school  and  can  not  be  used  as  a  class  exercise.    In  each  classroom  there  should 
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be  a  small  cupboard,  cabinet,  or  closet  In  wbldi  these  supplies  can  be  kept 
under  lock  and  key. 

Besides  this  there  should  be  at  least  one  complete  set  of  the  same  equipment 
for  the  school  as  a  whole  that  can  be  used  before  school  and  after  school  and 
on  Saturdays,  and  perhaps  an  entirely  different  set  for  the  summer  vacation. 
There  should  be  also  a  stop  watch  and  a  90-foot  tape  for  each  school. 

TIMB  FOR  PLAT. 

The .  fundamental  requirement  for  -getting  things  done  in  physical  training 
Is  time.  Tbe  tendency  is  to  provide  a  half  hour  in  excess  of  recesses.  Tliis 
is  already  in  effect  in  several  of  our  larger  cities,  in  several  States  by  law, 
and  in  many  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  This  should  be  the  minimum, 
beginning  with  the  Junior  high  school.  But  up  to  that  time  all  children  should 
have  at  least  one  hour  a  day.  This  is  essential  to  their  health  and  proper 
physical  development  The  chance  exercise  of  city  streets  does  not  give  ttie 
vigor  children  ou^t  to  have.  As  to  whether  this  hour  should  be  added  to 
the  school  day  or  taken  from  it  there  is  question.  In  the  lower  grades  it  may 
be  well  taken  from  the  school  day,  and  in  the  upper  grades  it  may  be  added 
to  it  The  New  Jersey  law  says  that  where  the  day  is  only  five  hours  in  length 
the  half  hour  of  required  physical  training  shall  be  added  to  the  school  day, 
and  in  other  cases  it  shall  be  taken  from  it.  In  the  State  of  New  York  also 
there  is  a  provision  in  many  cases  for  beginning  10,  20,  or  SO  minutes  earlier 
in  the  morning  in  order  to  make  provision  for  this  physical  activity.  In  Gary 
the  school  day  is  seven  hours  in  length,  while  in  most  European  schools  it  is 
at  least  six  hours.  We  shall  be  Justified  in  adding  the  hour  to  the  school 
day  if  it  is  necessary,  but  it  scarcely  seems  necessary  in  the  lower  grades. 

More  important  than  the  time  put  into  the  program  is  the  provisicm  that  the 
activities  shall  be  of  such  nature  that  the  children  will  carry  them  on  outside. 
Organized  play  must  furnish  interests  and  enthusiasms  for  the  vacant  lots 
and  streets  as  welL  One  of  the  interesting  discoveries  of  the  Cleveland  survey 
was  that  drawing  and  other  art,  whUe  fundamental  interests  of  children,  were 
not  liked  at  school  as  well  as  arithmetic  or  geography,  while  physical  training 
ranked  below  several  other  subjects.  The  games  taught  in  the  classrooms 
were  not  played  outside.  The  time  spent  in  organized  i^y  will  always  be 
inconsiderable.  The  important  consideration  is  that  it  shall  furnish  vital 
interest  for  leisure  hours. 

If  with  our  present  playgrounds  we  are  to  provide  adequately  for  the  physical 
needs  of  children,  it  is  necessary  that  they  shall  be  used  at  maximum  efficiency 
practicaUy  all  the  time  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  10  o'clock  at  night 
Besides  the  regular  class  periods  there  should  be  some  one  on  the  grounds  to 
organize  and  direct  the  games  from  8  o'clock  until  the  beginning  of  school, 
during  recesses  and  noons,  and  after  school ;  also  at  night  if  the  ground  is 
lighted,  and  on  Saturdays,  during  the  summer  time. 

THE   GARY   SYSTEM   AND   ITS    MODIFICATIONS. 

The  system  which  has  probably  had  the  greatest  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  play  in  this  country  has  been  the  syst^n  inaugurated  by  Supt  William 
Wirt  at  Gary,  Ind.  In  Gary  there  is  a  departmental  system,  beginning  with 
the  first  grade.  The  day  is  lengthened  to  seven  hours,  and  the  children  in  the 
first  five-  grades  have  two  hours  a  day  in  gymnastics  or  organized  play,  while 
the  children  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  grade  have  one  hour  a  day. 
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There  have  been  criticisms  of  the  execution  of  Htkls  plan  in  Gary,  bat  there 
have  been  f^w  criticisms  of  the  ideal  it  represents.  It  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  putting  play  into  the  programs  of  hundreds  of  schools  in  other 
cities.  In  the  recent  surveys  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  of 
the  city  of  Memphis  and  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  work-play-study  method 
was  recommended.  Nearly  every  large  city  is  now  experimenting  with  some 
phase  of  this  method. 

T7i€  platoon  system. — ^The  system  used  in  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Detroit  is  known  as  the  platoon  system.  This  has  recently  been  adopted  in 
the  city  of  Detroit,  and  all  •  new  buildings  are  to  be  built  to  accommodate 
schools  of  this  type.  A  very  admirable  report  covering  every  pliase  of  tlie 
subject  has  recently  been  issued  by  Asst  Supt  Spain,  from  which  I  quote 
as  follows  : 

In  the  fall  of  1918  the  platoon  organization  was  installed  in  6  schools.  In 
the  fbll  of  1919,  9  additional  schools  were  provided  with  this  form  of  organlaa- 
tion.  At  this  date  (Biay  1,  1920)  6  platoon  schools  have  been  in  operation 
for  a  year  and  nine  months  and  9  schools  for  nine  months.  The  data  sub- 
mitted in  tills  report  and  the  conclusions  reached  are  baseil  upon  the  observa- 
tion and  investigation  of  the  work  as  carried  on  in  the  entire  15  schoola 

In  several  of  the  15  schools  the  platoon  organisation  includes  the  first  and 
second  grades,  but  in  the  majority  it  does  not  extend  below  the  third  grade. 

The  standard  school  day  adopted  is  six  hours  long-— a  three-hour  session  in 
the  morning  and  a  three-hour  session  in  the  afternoon. 

Each  pupil  spends  90  minutes  of  the  morning  in  the  "home  room**  under 
the  control  of  the  home-room  teacher  and  the  remaining  90  minutes  of  the 
morning  in  the  special  activities — spending  30  minutes  in  each  of  three  special 
rooma  In  the  afternoon  he  again  q;)end9  90  minutes  in  the  home  room  and 
the  remaining  90  minutes  in  three  special  rooniH. 

No  teacher  is  expected  to  teach  over  five  hours  a  day  and  each  teacher  con- 
sequently is  entitled  to  two  half -hour  rest  periods  dally.  To  provide  for  this, 
relief  teachers  are  employed  who  have  no  regular  rooms  but  go  from  room 
to  room  relieving  other  teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  half-hour  daily  for  physical  work,  it  is  desirable 
to  schedule  a  daily  period  for  each  pupil  for  play. 

Scheduling  a  daily  outdoor  play  period  for  each  child  presupposes  a  place 
to  play.  Theoretically  it  means  that  the  playground  will  be  used  every  day. 
Practically  this  is  impossible,  althou^  it  can  be  used  a  much  larger  per- 
centage of  the  time  than  it  is  ordinarily  used  in  el^nentary  schools.  In 
schools  in  which  we  now  schedule  a  play  period  for  each  child  every  day. 
the  program  provides  an  alternative  exercise  in  case  of  inclement  weather. 

In  the  new  buildings  now  under  construction  we  shall  provide  for  this 
space  by  building  covered  outdoor  play  courts  or  roof  playgrounds  in  addition 
to  the  gymnasium. 

The  platoon  school  provides  30  minutes  daily  in  the  auditorium  for  e^-ery 
pupil. 

Two  glass-covered  play  courts,  usable  throughout  the  year,  are  planned 
for  the  new  school,  with  their  combined  capacity  80  pupils  eadi  period  of 
the  day.    Their  total  daily  capacity  is  960  pupils. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  results  from  standard  tests  show  that  in  both  actual 
and  comparative  achievement,  in  efficiency  of  instruction,  in  type  of  children 
affected,  and  in  the  efficiency  of  supervisory  control,  the  platoon  schools  in 
Detroit  have,  so  far,  done  fully  as  well  as  the  conventional  city  schools  so 
far  as  instruction  in  the  drill  subjects  measured  is  concerned,  and  probably 
a  little  better. 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  frequent  changes  of  classes  in  platoon 
schools  make  for  disorder  and  confusion.  In  a  word,  it  is  thought  that  freedom 
tends  to  degenerate  Into  license.  The  exact  opposite  is  the  fact.  It  is  the 
almost  unanimous  opinion  of  principals,  teachers,  and  others  who  visit  the  pla- 
toon schools  that  there  are  no  finer  examples  of  self-restraint  and  self-control 
than  are  to  l>e  found  in  these  schools.  They  must  be  studie<l  at  close  range  to 
be  appreciateti.  The  truth  is  that  the  platoon-school  child  Is  too  happy,  too 
much  interested  in  his  work,  and  too  busy  doing  things  that  he  finds  Joy  in  do- 
ing to  find  time  to  be  disorderly.    It  is  the  dull  monotony  of  the  regular  school 
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rontlne  and  the  Intense  desire  for  physical  relief  and  relaxation  that  make  for 
disorder. 

In  the  light  of  the  facts  revealed  by  this  experiment,  Detroit  has  determined 
upon  the  gradual  reorganization  of  the  elementary  system  on  the  platoon- 
school  basis. 

Fifteen  platoon  schools  are  now  organized.  With  the  completion  of  the  new 
schools  now  under  construction,  there  will  be  30  platoon  schools  by  January, 
1921.  The  new  1920-21  building  program,  for  which  funds  are  now  available, 
will  provide  for  a  number  of  additional  schools  of  this  type.  There  will  be  at 
least  50  platoon  schools  by  January,  1922. 

There  is  also  a  report  of  the  McKelvey  platoon  school,  Pittsburgh,  by  the 
principal,  William  F.  Kennedy,  which  shows  similar  results.  Pittsburgh  has 
been  experimenting  with  the  platoon  system  for  three  or  four  years,  and  is  in« 
creasing  the  number  of  its  platoon  schools  each  year. 

Since  this  system  proves  to  be  cheaper  to  construct  and  to  maintain,  since 
it  is  better  liked  by  principals,  teachers,  pupils,  and  parents,  since  it  yields 
larger  returns  in  the  ordinary  classroom  subjects,  while  giving  culture  in  a 
dozen  by-products,  equally  important,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  become  the  educational  policy  of  this  country. 

THE  OTMNASIUM. 

It  is  of  advantage  for  a  school  to  have  a  gymnasium,  as  the  weather  is  often 
not  suitable  for  exercise  out  of  doors.  A  gymnasium  permits  a  program  to  be 
carried  out  without  interruptions  due  to  weather.  It  is  available  at  night,  and 
makes  class  work  easier.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  a  gym* 
naslum  is  indispensable  to  a  sytem  of  phyical  training.  Most  of  our  gymhasiunis 
consist  mainly  of  basket-ball  courts  with  roofs.  Exercise  is  much  better  taken 
in  the  open  air  than  indoors.  .Calisth«[iics,  wand,  and  dumb-bell  drills,  games, 
nnd  many  dances  are  better  out  of  doors  when  the  weather  is  pleasant. 


•  Athletics  is  an  old  racial  activity.  It  represents  in  modem  life  the  activities 
of  the  savage,  who  must  constantly  run.  Jump,  climb,  throw,  and  strike.  These 
activities  not  only  furnish  the  elements  of  all  athletics,  but  of  all  games  as  welL 

Athletics  have  often  been  in  disrepute  among  educators.  Until  the  last  dec- 
ade they  were  usually  under  the  control  of  the  student  body,  and  were  carried 
on  to  win  victories.  They  brought  Into  training  only  those  who  were  strongest 
and  most  capable,  whom  they  often  overtrained  and  made  onesided.  The  sports- 
manship r^resented  was  sometimes  a  denial  of  all  of  the  ideals  of  Christianity 
and  gentlemanly  conduct  The  taking  over  of  athletics  by  the  school  systems 
of  America  is  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  ethical  training  now  taking  place. 

Medical  examination, — ^There  is  always  danger  of  strains  in  connection  with 
athletics.  If  children  are  to  take  part  in  the  more  violent  forms,  such  aa 
basket  ball  and  the  longer  runs,  a  physical  examination  should  be  required. 

The  elementary  period. — It  is  during  the  elementary  period  that  there  is  the 
.greatest  restlessness.  Pedometer  records  show  that  the  greatest  physical  activ- 
ity is  at  that  time.  If  100  college  students  were  challenged  to  run  a  100- 
yard  dash,  probably  not  more  than  20  would  run ;  perhaps  40  In  the  high  school 
would  run,  while  practically  everyone  at  the  age  of  10  or  11  would  run.  Chil- 
dren of  the  elementary  period  love  to  run  for  the  sake  of  running,  and  to  jump 
for  the  sake  of  jumping. 

•  For  fuller  treatment  congult  '*  Education  throngh  Play,*'  by  the  author. 
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Athletics  for  girls. — Spencer,  in  his  essay  on  physical  education,  speaking  oi 
the  absence  of  boisterous  play  of  any  sort  in  schools  for  girls,  says : 

It  appears  on  inquiry  that  at  **  establishments  for  young  ladies,'*  noisy  piay 
ilke  that  daily  indulged  In  by  boys  is  a  punishable  offense,  and  It  is  Inferred  that 
this  noisy  play  is  forbidden,  lest  unladylike  habits  should  be  formed. 

Girls  have  been  greatly  handicapped  by  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
them  in  this  regard.  They  are  usually  dressed  better  than  their  brothers,  and 
required  to  keep  their  clothes  cleaner;  they  usually  have  tighter  shoes,  less 
suited  to  outdoor  exercise.  Their  short  skirts  and  white  underwear  do  not 
allow  them  to  climb  or  fall  down  and  seem  modest.  The  long  skirts  which 
they  put  on  at  13,  and  especially  hobble  skirts  and  high  heels,  practically  pro- 
Iiibit  vigorous  exercise.  The  girl  is  not  encouraged  by  her  parents  or  the  com- 
munity to  take  part  in  vigorous  games  as  her  brother  is,  and  is  apt  to  be  called 
a  tomboy  or  a  hoyden  If  she  runs  or  Jimips,  or  climbs,  or  plays  baseball,  as 
her  brother  doea  Excellence  in  games  does  not  confer  upon  her  the  same  dis- 
tinction as  It  does  upon  a  boy.  It  is  possible  also  that  she  does  not  inherit 
quite  the  same  interest  in  competitions  of  a  vigorous  nature  that  her  brother 
does.  However,  it  would  appear  that  the  good  physical  development,  good 
health,  good  complexion,  bright  eyes,  and  glossy  hair  which  are  results  of 
abundant  exercise  in  the  open  air,  are  a  greater  asset  to  a  girl  than  to  a  boy. 

Most  of  the  handicaps  to  which  woman  is  subject  on  account  of  her  sex  are 
unnecessary  handicaps,  due  either  to  vicious  suggestion,  or  to  the  fact  that  girls 
have  not  had  during  childhood  a  normal  physical  life.  Girls  who  have  had 
a  vigorous  outdoor  life  are  seldom  periodic  invalids  each  month.  In  the  school 
of  physical  education  at  New  Haven  these  periods  are  disregarded,  except  in 
swimming,  apparently  to  the  advantage  of  the  girls  In  every  way.  Recent 
studies  at  Columbia  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Thorndyke  show  that  there  is 
apparently  no  greater  fatigue  in  doing  either  mental  or  i^yslcal  work,  and 
no  greater  nervous  instability  during  this  period.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
young  woman  should  not  compete  with  a  young  man  on  nearly  equal  terms  in 
almost  any  line  of  effort  provided  she  has  had  as  healthy  and  wholesome  a 
childhood  and  developed  as  robust  a  physique  as  he.  But  the  most  important 
reason  for  caring  for  the  girFs  health  and  physical  development,  howev^.  Is 
motherhood.  The  health  of  the  mother  is  much  more  significant  to  the  race 
than  the  health  of  the  father,  because  her  health  determines  the  child's,  not 
only  at  the  moment  of  conception  but  during  the  period  of  gestation  and  nursing 
as  well,  and  the  start  which  the  child  gets  from  being  nursed  by  a  healthy 
mother  apparently  makes  him  more  vigorous  throughout  all  his  childhood. 

Girls  of  10  or  11  can  run  as  fast  as  their  brothers  of  the  same  age,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  take  part  in  contests  of  this  sort.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  they  should  not  jump  nearly  or  quite  as  well.  Girls  who 
start  early  and  play  regularly  will  play  Indoor  baseball,  volley  ball,  and  tennis 
nearly  as  well  as  boys  of  the  same  age. 

Running  track, — ^Along  the  side  of  all  our  larger  school  grounds  there  ought 
to  be  a  straightaway  running  track  about  100  yards  in  length,  and  10  or  12 
feet  wide.  The  cinders  may  be  taken  from  the  furnace  to  make  this,  but  they 
will  need  to  be  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  or  crushed,  or  ground.  The  50.  60, 
75,  and  100  yard  distances  should  be  marked  by  posts  at  the  side.  There  ought 
to  Ih*  a  stop  watch  for  every  school,  that  the  children  may  be  timed;  though 
this  may  be  done  with  an  ordinary  watch  where  the  competitions  are  by 
classes. 

Jumping  pit. — Ther**  Hhould  be  a  jumping  pit  also  at  the  side  of  every 
ground,  and  standards  for  the  high  jump.    Children  love  to  jump,  but  in  most 
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places  they  will  be  found  to  be  jumping  upon  the  hard  ground.  It  takes  less 
than  half  an  hour  to  excavate  a  jumping  pit  A  take-off  board  about  6  or  8 
Inches  wide  and  5  feet  long  should  be  set  in  the  ground  level  with  the  surface, 
as  a  starting  point,  and  then  the  pit  should  be  either  kept  spaded  up  or  filled 
in  with  sand,  sawdust,  shavings,  or  some  other  soft  substance.  It  is  well  to 
have  the  distances  marked  on  a  board  at  the  side  of  the  jumping  pit 

The  horizontal  bar, — ^There  should  be  at  least  two  horizontal  bars,  <me  at  a 
height  of  about  5  feet  6  Inches  and  the  other  at  a  height  of  6  feet  6  inches. 
It  is  well  to  excavate  under  these  bars  and  put  in  sand,  shavings,  or  sawdust 
No  one  cares  to  exercise  in  a  gymnasium  without  a  mat  underneath.  A  fall 
from  a  high  horizontal  bar  upon  hard  ground  may  result  in  serious  injury. 

Class  athletics. — With  the  running  track,  jumping  pit,  and  horizontal  bar, 
it  is  possible  to  carry  on  the  tests  for  the  Public  School  Athletic  League.  The 
first  test  is  that  the  boy  shall  run  the  60-yard  dash  in  8f  seconds.  Jump  5  feet 
9  inches  standing,  and  chin  the  bar  four  times.  In  New  York,  under  Dr. 
Gulick,  the  competitions  were  by  classes,  the  rule  being  that,  in  order  for  a 
class  to  compete,  80  per  cent  of  the  members  must  take  part  In  the  competi- 
tion of  a  dass,  there  must  be  one  teacher  at  the  starting  line  and  another  at 
the  finish.  At  the  start  the  teacher  waits  until  the  second  hand  is  at  the 
minute  mark  and  starts  the  first  boy  running.  When  the  first  boy  crosses  the 
line,  the  man  at  the  finish  brings  down  his  hand  to  start  the  second  boy,  and 
so  on  until  all  have  run.  If  40  boys  are  running,  and  the  time  is  found  to  be 
820  seconds  for  the  60-yard  dash,  the  average  time,  or  the  class  average  is  8 
seconds. 

In  Oakland  and  Detroit  the  athletic  league  test  is  expanded  into  a  pentathlon 
for  girls  and  a  decathlon  for  boys,  participated  in  by  most  children  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  grade.    For  a  fuller  account  see  reports  from  those  cities. 

Efficiency  test, — The  eflSciency  te$?t  is  much  the  same  as  the  class  athletics 
test  In  most  cases  the  standard  test  of  the  Public  School  Athletic  League  is 
used,  though  in  some  cases  a  number  of  other  tests  are  added,  and  there  may 
be  a  graded  system  of  scoring  according  to  accomplishment.  The  following 
are  the  instructions  and  results  for  the  schools  of  New  York  State: 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  April  25  over  8  years  of  age  (<having 
had  their  eighth  birthday  on  or  before  April  25)  must  be  tested  in  the  three 
events  listed  below  between  the  dates  April  25  and  May  21,  their  results  tabu- 
late<l  as  outlined  below,  and  report  sent  on  blank  similar  to  form  herewith  to 
the  district  superintendent  of  schools  on  or  before  May  23. 

Me<lical  safeguards.  The  school  medical  certificate  should  be  consulted  to  de- 
termine the  physical  fitness  of  each  individual  to  compete  in  the  contest  If 
the  teacher  is  in  doubt  about  the  condition  of  any  pupil  the  child  should  be 
referred  to  the  school  medical  authority  for  examination  before  being  allowed 
to  try  the  events.    ♦    ♦    * 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  of  all  schools  entering  were  tested  between 
May  1  and  May  22,  and  results  from  56  cities  and  203  villages,  involving  nearly 
300,000  school  children,  were  computed  and  forwarded  to  the  State  department 
before  May  26. 

Special  suits. — ^An  objection  often  made  to  athletics  and  play  periods  on 
school  grounds  is  that  the  children  go  out  in  their  ordinary  clothes,  run,  jump, 
and  play  until  they  are  covered  with  perspiration,  and  then  go  in  to  sit  down 
without  changing  their  clothes,  and  are  likely  to  catch  cold.  This  is  a  real 
evil,  yet  we  must  remember  also  that  manual  workers  do  this  every  day,  and 
that  all  of  us  do  it  more  or  less  in  summer.  We  can  not  expect  the  woodcutter, 
or  mechanic,  or  farmer  to  take  a  dozen  baths  a  day.  There  is  an  advantage, 
however,  in  changing  to  a  special  athletic  suit  and  taking  a  shower  afterward. 
This  is  the  custom  with  college  teams.  It  has  always  been  the  practice  also 
in  the  preparatory  and  public  schools  in  England,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
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boys  should  not  change  for  athletics  on  the  school  ground  in  the  same  way  tiiat 
they  do  for  gymnastics.  The  only  requisite  is  that  the  period  shall  be  long 
enough  so  that  too  much  of  the  time  will  not  be  wasted  in  changing  clothes. 

Jn  the  high  schools,— The  difficulty  in  tlie  organization  of  play  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  that  the  teachers  are  classroom  teachers,  without  special 
training.  But  with  the  junior  high  school,  where  the  teachers  are  specialists, 
there  should  be  an  adequate  supply  of  physical  trainers.  From  the  seventh 
grade  on  it  should  be  possible  to  provide  a  i^eriod  of  physical  training  for  all 
children  every  day. 

A  CURRICULUM  OF  PLAY. 

Probably  not  more  than  two  million  out  of  the  twenty-five  million  school 
children  in  the  United  States  have  access  to  a  gymnasium,  and  the  number  may 
not  be  more  than  1,000,000.  The  only  method  of  physical  training  that  is  avail- 
able to  all  is  athletics  and  play.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  games  have 
different  physical,  social,  and  moral  values.  We  are  now  getting  curricula 
of  games  in  our  State  and  city  syllabi  of  training.  There  are  many  advantages 
from  vigorous  play  in  the  open  air  which  can  not  be  had  in  a  gymnasium. 
Children  who  have  been  sitting  in  cramped  posture  in  school,  ofttimes  at  desks 
not  fitted  to  them,  become  restless  and  need  physical  relief;  but  qnite  as  much 
they  need  also  the  fresh  air  of  outdoors,  complete  relaxation  from  the  effort 
of  attention  and  study,  and  the  social  opportunity  which  comes  from  playing 
together,  for  it  is  in  these  relations  of  play  that  children  learn  how  to  give  and 
take  and  to  get  on  with  each  other.  The  boy  who  does  calisthenics  to  order  1b 
getting  physical  exerdae  and  nothing  else,  but  the  one  who  plays  baseball  is 
getting  physical  exercise  for  nearly  every  muscle,  and  he  is  also  getting  the 
open  air,  the  most  intense  sort  of  social  training,  and  a  development  of  Judg- 
ment such  as  he  can  get  in  hardly  any  other  way. 

The  requirements  which  any  game  must  satisfjr.  if  it  is  to  meet  the  needs  ot 
the  sclKKd,  are  that  it  shall  economize  ^mce ;  that  all  the  children  can  play  It ; 
that  it  be  reasonably  safe;  and  that  the  children  will  carry  it  on  outside  of 
school  and  after  their  school  days  are  over,  so  that  it  may  meet  the  need  of 
recreation  in  an  age  which  is  getting  more  and  more  leisure  time  without  many 
new  vital  interests  to  fill  it.  We  may  safely  leave  to  the  kindergartner  the 
play  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  and  second  grades.  Beginning,  however, 
as  low  as  the  second  grade,  children  take  great  interest  not  only  in  the  ring 
games  of  the  kindergarten  but  also  in  such  games  as  slapjack,  whip  tag, 
cat  and  mouse,  Jacob  and  Rachel,  and  squirrel  in  a  tree.  When  they  are  a 
little  older  they  are  fond  of  three  deep,  prisoner's  base,  pull  away,  and  the  Uke. 
For  the  older  children  there  are  three  games  which  meet  fairly  well  the  con- 
ditions. The  one  which  meets  all  of  these  best  is  volley  balL  Volley  ball  is 
an  admirable  school  game,  because  the  equipment  is  simple  and  inexpensive. 
It  is  played  over  a  net,  which  for  the  elementary  school  should!  be  about 
7  feet  high,  and  perhaps  8  feet  high  for  the  high  school.  It  keeps  the  head 
up  and  the  shoulders  back.  It  is  the  best  corrective  we  have  of  the  bad 
postures  of  the  schooL  There  may  be  as  many  as  000  players  on  an  acre  of 
ground.  It  is  played  by  girls  as  much  as  boys.  A  class  of  40  can  be  taken 
into  the  ground  to  have  two  games  of  volley  ball  at  the  same  time.  This  will 
give  them  a  better  period  of  physical  training  than  they  could  have  in  any  kind 
of  gsrmnasium,  and  they  will  get  at  the  same  time  relief  from  the  conditions 
of  the  classroom,  complete  relaxation  from  their  studies,  and  the  social  oppor- 
tunity which  comes  from  playing  together.  There  is  also  every  probability  that 
this  game  will  be  carried  on  into  adult  years.  Almost  the  only  game  that 
business  men  are  playing  in  our  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s  is  the  game  of  volley  ball.    Volley 
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ball  is  played  either  indoore  or  out.  and  It  can  be  played  every  month  of  the 
year  out  of  doors,  as  It  may  be  played  satisfactorily  with  mittens  on. 

A  second  admirable  ganie  for  school  use  is  playground  baseball,  with  a 
16  or  17-inch  ball,  if  the  ground  is  small,  or  with  a  14-inch  ball,  if  the  ground  is 
larger.  There  should  be  at  least  one  diamond  for  the  girls  and  one  for  the  boys 
on  every  school  ground,  with  the  distances  definitely  marked.  For  the  older 
children,  with  a  14-inch  ball,  45-foot  diamond  will  be  about  right,  while,  if  they 
use  n  17-inch  ball,  the  diamond  should  not  be  more  than  35  feet  on  a  side. 
It  is  well  to  play  with  10  players,  using  two  shortst<^p8. 

Soccer  football  is  another  admirable  game  for  sdiool  grounds.  Boys  love 
it  from  the  time  they  are  9  or  10  years  of  age.  It  is  compulsory  in  the 
preparatory  schools  of  England  from  the  time  the  boys  are  8  years  old.  In 
this  game  there  is  no  tackling,  and  the  person  is  not  allowed  to  touch  the  ball 
with  his  hands  or  arms.  The  skill  consists  mostly  in  dribbling  the  ball  with 
the  feet  and  passing  it  along  to  other  players  on  the  same  side.  It  is  played 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  girls  in  the  English  high  sdiools  and  also  by 
some  of  the  high  schools  in  the  East.  Nearly  all  of  the  larger  colleges  and 
normal  schools  for  women  also  have  teams.  Soccer  is  not  as  rough  as  basket 
ball,  and  Is  not  unadapted  to  girli^  play,  if  the  local  traditions  are  not  too 
much  against  it 

Of  course  most  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  want  to  play  basket  ball,  and  basket 
ball  has  its  advantages,  but  it  can  not  well  be  put  into  the  pri^gram  as  these 
other  games  can,  because  it  does  not  take  enous^  players  and  because  there 
are  always  some  who  can  not  stand  the  strain.  The  effort  is  more  continuous 
in  basket  ball  than  in  football,  and  the  strain  should  not  be  incurred  wi^out 
a  thorough  physical  examination. 

Classroom  (fames, — When  play  is  in  the  program  and  the  weath^*  is  dis- 
agreeable, the  period  may  be  taken  by  play  in  the  classroom.  There  are  a 
number  of  classroom  games  which  offer  satisfactory  exercise  and  relaxation.' 
All  the  windows  should  be  open. 

A  covered  play  court, — ^There  should  be  some  covered  place  where  children  can 
play  in  bad  weather.  Some  teachers  think  children  should  not  play  out  of  doors 
if  the  weather  is  cold  or  snowy,  though  It  is  often  at  these  times  that  the 
<diildren  themselves  prefer  to  be  outdoors.  There  is  no  objection  on  their  part 
to  weather  around  zero,  if  they  do  not  stay  out  too  long.  In  New  York 
schools  the  first  floor  is  a  covered  play  court  In  some  of  the  new  schools  in  Port- 
land. Oreg.,  a  play  court  has  been  covered  with  glass.  Each  of  the  new  schools 
in  Detroit  has  two  glassed  play  courts. 

Folk  dances, — There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  dancing  during  the  last  two 
decades.  The  most  wholesome  form  which  this  has  taken  is  folk  dancing.  Girls 
like  these  dances,  and  some  of  them  are  pretty.  When  danced  in  costume  they 
make  an  interesting  feature  at  a  s<^ool  exhibition  and  often  Interest  the 
neighborhood  as  well.  Most  of  them  give  excellent  exercise,  and  many  can 
l)e  danced  out  of  doors  on  any  smooth  space  to  the  music  of  a  victrola. 

School  loithout  a  playground, — ^There  are  many  schools  in  the  United  States 
that  have  no  playground,  and  for  them  the  situation  is  serious,  but  it  is 
still  possible  to  secure  much  outdoor  exercise  and  play.  Many  of  the  German 
schools  have  no  playgrounds,  but  they  arrange  with  the  park  department  for 
the  use  of  the  municipal  playgrounds  at  certain  hours.  The  only  way  that 
I  can  see  that  municipal  playgrounds  of  our  cities  can  be  used  during  the 
day  is  for  the  schools  to  use  them,  and  if  the  children  have  a  physical-training 
period  of  an  hour  or  more,  it  is  quite  possible  for  this  to  be  done.  It  Is 
wicked  to  allow  the  playgrounds  of  a  crowded  city  to  lie  idle  most  of  the  day. 


^  See  Baiicroft*B  Games  for  the  Ploygroond,  Home,  School,  and  Gymnasiam. 
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In  many  cases  it  may  he  possible  for  the  children  to  use  some  skating  pond 
in  the  neighborhood  in  the  winter.    Skating  is  always  popular. 

The  forms  of  exercise  which  are  really  most  feasible,  however,  for  such  schools 
are  school  excursions  or  bikes  and  cross-country  running  for  the  older  boys. 
These  are  entirely  practical  for  nearly  all  schools  except  those  which  are  sltuateil 
centrally  in  our  great  cities,  and  even  for  them  walking  trips  of  interest  can  be 
taken  to  various  points  about  the  city. 

All  these  schools  which  are  without  playgrounds  should  organiie  the  older 
boys  and  girls  into  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls,  so  far  as  possible, 
so  that  they  will  take  the  exercise  and  games  which  are  suggested  by  these 
organizations.  It  is  always  possible,  too,  that  teams  and  leagues  may  be  organ- 
ized at  the  school  which  will  play  off  contests  and  carry  on  their  athletics  on  a 
ground  which  may  be  at  some  distance  from  the  school. 

Every  school  that  is  without  a  playground  adjacent  to  it  should  manage,  if 
possible,  to  have  a  week-end  and  summer  camp  where  its  students  may  go  to  get 
the  exercise  and  open  air  for  wliich  they  do  not  have  an  opportunity  during  the 
year.  Some  of  the  larger  schools  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  week-end  cot- 
tages  to  which  both  students  and  teachers  go  at  different  .times. 

A  $ohool  an  a  Mtt.— Athletics  and  play  are  difficult  for  a  city  that  is  set  on  a 
hill,  because  there  are  very  few  things  that  can  be  done  on  a  hiUside  except  to 
slide  down  in  the  wintertime.  The  ground  must  be  terraced  in  order  to  play 
games  upon  it.  It  is  almost  impossible  in  most  cases  to  get  a  large  enough  lev^ 
fllMce  in  hill  cities  to  play  much  if  any  bas^>all,  but  volley  ball  and  playground 
baseball  may  still  be  played.  It  is  easy  to  find  a  place  for  audi,  vigorous  games 
as  three  de^,  dodge  ball,  and  tether  ball,  and  abundant  space  can  be  found  for 
equiinnent  for  the  little  children ;  so  the  situation  is  not  entir^  irremediable. 

SFBCIAIi  PLATOBOUND  FOR  ATTPICAI«  OHIU>RBN. 

The  physical  examinations  have  shown  that  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  children  in  all  of  our  schools  who  do  not  profit  by  the  regular  program. 
Among  these  are  children  who  are  tubercular,  anemic  nervous,  undernourished, 
or  who  have  some  structural  defect  of  the  heart.  The  tendency  ia  to  put  these 
children  into  open-air  schools,  to  give  them  special  lunches  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon,  and  to  restrict  their  exercise  to  the  less  violent  forms.  There  were 
7  playgrounds  for  undernourished  children  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
summer  of  1920.  Special  schools  for  undernourished  and  tubercular  are  being 
started  in  many  places.  There  are  also  11  schools  in  New  York  in  which  there 
are  special  classes  for  children  who  have  heart  trouble.  All  of  these  children 
need  a  tjnpe  of  playground  which  will  permit  them  to  live  most  of  the  time  in  the 
open  air,  to  have  moderate  exercise  with  frequent  rests,  and  at  least  two  good 
lunches  besides  their  noon  lunch  each  <lay. 

THE  SCHOOL  EXCURSION. 

The  United  States  has  done  less  with  school  excursions  than  many  other 
countries.  Sixty-five  hundred  children  went  out  from  the  city  of  Berlin  alone 
for  walks  of  one  week  or  more  In  duration  during  the  summer  of  1913.  The  new 
coile  for  Prussia  requires  one  whole  day  walking  trip  each  month  for  all  school 
children. 

Similar  walks  are  taken  from  the  schools  of  Scandinavia  and  of  England, 
though  not  to  so  great  nn  extent. 
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Children  should  he  taken  to  see  points  of  interest  about  their  city  as  a  method 
of  developing  civic  interest  and  loyalty,  as  a  means  of  interesting  them  in  dif- 
ferent trades  and  professions  looking  toward  a  final  choice  for  themselves,  for 
the  sake  of  the  physical  exercise  involved,  and  for  the  general  educational  value 
and  information  which  such  trips  convey. 

The  world  of  books  must  be  interpreted  by  a  world  that  has  been  seen, 
touched,  and  handled.  The  only  way  we  can  test  the  accuracy  of  the  things  we 
read  is  by  first-hand  experience.  There  are  dozens,  if  not  hundreds,  of  points 
of  interest  in  each  town  and  its  environs  which  should  be  visited  by  children. 
In  New  York  State  provision  is  made  for  uature-study  and  similar  trips 
between  3  and  4  o*clock  in  the  afternoon.  For  any  of  the  longer  trips,  how> 
ev^,  an  entire  half  day  will  be  needed,  and  Friday  afternoons  might  often  be 
well  spent  in  this  way. 

WHO  18  TO  HAVE  CHARGE? 

There  are  two  types  of  playgrounds  in  most  of  our  larger  American  cities,  one 
of  which  is  known  as  a  park  or  municipal  playground,  the  other  as  a  school 
playground.  In  a  number  of  cities  a  recreation  commission  has  been  appointed 
to  organize  these  different  activities,  and  in  some  cases  the  work  both  <m 
school  and  manicU;»al  grounds  is  under  the  control  of  this  single  body..  The 
only  large  dty  in  the  country,  however,  where  there  is  complete  unity  and  the 
work  of  the  playgrounds  and  In  the  pubUc  schools  is  under  a  idngle  supervisor  is 
In  Oakland,  Calif.,  where  the  physical  director  has  charge  of  all  physical  training 
In  the  schools  and  of  play  on  school,  on  park,  and  municipal  grounds.  In  the 
city  of  Detroit  the  recreation  secretary  has  charge  of  the  play  on  the  school 
grounds  daring  the  summer  and  after  school  and  on  Satpu^ys*  as  w^ell  a^  the 
municipal  grounds,  but  does  not  have  charge  of  the  pbj^eal- training  in  the 
schools.  . 

,  HoweYer,  the  play  of  school  children  l»«  sdieol  problon,  and  the  sohool  can 
not  as  a  rule  intrust  It  to  a  recreation  commlssloB  orany  otfaor  body.  *  So  f^ias 
play  is  organized  into  the  program,  to  relegate  It  to  any  other  body  is  to  break 
the  unity  of  coatroL 

The  u»BupmTi9ed  play0rwmd. — ^B^Core  dtocusslng  further  the  problem  -of 
organized  play  it  may  be  well,  to  consid^  what  happens  on  the  ground  where 
th^^  is  no  supervision.  It  Is  to  be  feared  that  many  teachers  do  not  know 
very  well  Just  what  is  going  on.  Children  who  come  from  good  homes  learn 
bad  language  and  hear  objectionable  things  in  the  unsupervised  time  on  the 
school  playground.  There  are  vicious  older  boys  and  girls  on  nearly  all  school 
grounds  who  have  had  wrong  experiences,  and  when  these  children  get  together, 
or  have  nothing  to  do  but  gossip  with  younger  children,  they  may  corrupt  a  large 
number.  A  girl  can  play  basket  ball  ydth  five  loose  girls  without  suffering 
from  it,  but  let  her  gossip  with  these  girls  for  half  an  hour  and  It  may  take  a 
lifetime  to  overcome  the  effects  of  this  half  hour's  gossip.  The  only  way  that 
the  atrao^here  can  be  kept  clean  on  the  school  grounds  is  to  keep  something 
going  on. 

Many  parents  of  little  children  are  made  painfully  aware  by  the  tales  daily 
brought  home,  even  if  they  have  forgotten  their  own  childhood,  how  often  little 
children  are  misused  and  ill  treated  by  older  children.  There  seems  to  be  a 
streak  of  pure  cussedness  in  boys  about  13  or  14  years  of  age  wtiich  often  leads 
them  to  all  kinds  of  cruel  treatment  of  younger  children. 

We  who  have  watche<l  school  grounds  where  play  is  unsupervised  know  that 
there  is  not  only  much  bad  language  and  bad  conduct,  but  that  the  play  ir 
mostly  horseplay,  where  the  s|)ecial  delight  is  to  trip  one  another  or  steal  ea< 
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other's  hats  or  coats;  that  so  far  as  there  is  play  it  is  play  almost  absolute 
without  ideals  of  sportsmanship;  that  it  does  not  train  in  any  of  those  manly 
and  chivalrlc  qnalities  which  make  sportsman  a  name  almost  synonymous  with 
gentleman. 

It  is  a  question  whether  physiclal  activities  at  the  school  are  to  fall  to 
physical  training  teachers,  or  whether  there  is  to  be  a  supervisor  of  physical 
train'ng  for  the  system  such  as  we  have  In  drawing  and  music,  and  the  Indl- 
v'dual  work  Is  to  be  done  by  class  teachers.  Both  of  these  methods  are  used 
in  different  places.  In  the  junior  high  school  and  high  school,  and  wherever  the 
platoon  or  Gary  system  is  organized,  the  physical  training  should  naturally 
fall  to  physical  directors,  but  where  the  old  system  prevails,  and  the  children 
do  not  change  classes.  It  must  be  carrie<l  on  largely  by  classroom  teadiors. 

There  are  advantages  in  having  the  regular  class  teacher  take  charge.  The 
teachers  need  the  exercise  as  much  as  the  children,  and  play  together  brings 
about  a  more  intimate  sympathy  and  understanding.  It  often  solves  the  prob- 
lem of  discipline. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  system  of  teaching  as  establi^ed  by  Bell  and 
l^ncaster  in  England.  Supt.  Wirt  arranges  for  high-school  pupils  to  do  ap- 
prentice work  in  organizing  games  and  athletics  the  same  as  in  cabinetmaklng. 
printing,  and  other  crafts,  and  the  New  York  State  syllabus  maJses  the  following 
provision  for  the  organization  of  play  by  older  children : 

Older  pupils  should  be  trained  to  direct  the  group  plays  and  games  of  the 
younger  group  and  used  as  leaders  while  the  teacher  is  busy  with  older  children. 
This  should  be  a  definite  part  of  the  training  of  the  older  pupils,  who  should 
also  be  given  experience  in  taking  charge  of  the  "  B  '*  work.  Make  it  an 
honor  at  first,  using  those  who  have  made  best  progress,  but  give  all  a  chance 
sooner  or  later. 

This  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  way  that  play  can  be  organized  adequately 
in  many  rural  schools.  Older  pupils  or  squad  leaders  may  be  very  effiectiTe 
assistants. 

Such  assistance  of  little  children  in  their  play  is  one  of  the  ways  hy  which 
Oamp  Fire  Olrls  may  receive  honors.  It  is  a  necessary  part  in  the  training 
of  every  girl  if  she  is  to  be  a  capable  mother  and  a  real  playfellow  with  her 
own  children.  For  many  years  this  has  been  a  contemplated  requirement  for 
all  girls  in  both  Scandinavia  and  Germany.  At  puberty  comes  the  dawn  of 
many  of  the  altruistic  feelings  which  find  best  expression  in  some  form  of 
social  service.  It  is  good  for  the  young  people  as  well  as  the  children  to  do 
this  work.  Those  who  have  read  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  will  remember  that 
one  of  the  crises  in  Tom's  life  came  when  he  was  given  a  younger  ami  more 
delicate  boy  to  care  for.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  misuse  of  younger  children 
by  older  children  on  school  grounds,  and  anything  which  can  develop  in  young 
adolescents  the  protecting  parental  attitude  will  be  a  great  advantage. 

ATecd  of  trorkers. — ^The  great  handicap  under  which  the  movement  for  uni- 
versal physical  training  will  suffer  for  the  next  decade  is  the  lack  of  trained 
workers.  Mr.  Hetherington.  State  director  of  physical  training  fbr  Califbmia, 
estimates  that  45,000  teachers  are  needed  at  once,  and  that  there  are  only  3,000 
Htud^'uts  in  all  the  physical  training  schools  of  the  country.  Mr.  Daniel  Chase, 
director  of  physical  training  for  the  State  of  New  York,  estimates  that  a  physi- 
cal director  is  needed  for  each  300  pupils  In  the  Junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
and  for  each  4,000  pupils  where  the  individual  work  is  done  by  the  classroom 
teacher. 

Departments  of  physical  training  in  connection  io4th  the  normals. — Each 
State  should  establish  in  connection  with  at  least  one  of  its  normal  schools  a 
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school  for  the  training  of  physical  directors.  Several  have  been  established 
during  the  lai^  two  years,  but  not  enough  as  yet  to  meet  the  need. 

The  training  of  the  regular  teachers, — Probably  two-thirds  to  three-fourtt^ 
of  all  the  children  who  receive  instruction  in  physical  training  during  the  next 
decade  will  receive  it  from  their  regular  teachers^  and  the  great  problem  of  the 
immediate  future  is  to  give  these  teachers  the  knowledge  of  games  and  interest 
in  them,  as  well  as  equipment  which  will  enable  them  to  carry  on  the  worlc. 
Courses  in  games  and  folk  dances  should  be  required  at  all  normal  schools,  and 
the  subject  should  be  on  the  programs  of  all  county  institutes. 

The  work  given  in  normal  schools  tlius  far  has  not  been  well  suited  to  school 
uses,  as  it  has  consisted  mostly  of  baseball,  football,  basket  ball,  hockey,  ami 
tennis.  Few  school  yards  have  provision  or  space  sufficient  for  these  games. 
They  are  not  games  primarily  of  the  elementary  school,  and  can  not  be  put  into 
their  programs.  With  tl^e  exception  of  tennis  they  are  not  continued  aftfr 
school  days  are  over,  and  they  do  not  meet  the  need  of  pleasurable  activities 
for  increasing  leisure  houra 

THE   COMMUNITT  CENTER. 

The  hours  of  workingmen  have  been  greatly  reduced  during  the  last  d€K!ai1e. 
The  saloon,  which  has  often  been  the  poor  man's  chib,  has  been  closed.  The 
heavy  work  has  fallen  largely  to  machlnea  AH  trades  tend  to  become  profes- 
sions, and  none  of  them  are  yielding  the  physical  training  which  they  did  40 
or  50  years  ago.  We  have  here  a  new  problem  in  trafning  for  the  leisure  time 
of  adults.  The  school  must  fumicOi  activities  that  will  be  carried  on  after  the 
school  years  have  passed.  The  use  of  the  school  building  by  adults  in  the  even- 
ing Is  increasing  rapidly,  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  a  continued  g^o^^th. 
Our  new  school  buildings  are  better  adapted  for  adult  use,  and  groups  are  be- 
coming better  organized.  For  this  center  to  be  a  really  efficient  nefghborhood 
capltol  the  various  recreational  features  should  be  OMicentrated. 

The  Hbrarjf, — ^Reading  is  tiie  chief  form  of  recreation  of  adults,  yet  where 
libraries  are  In  separate  buHdlngs  few  people  use  them  regularly.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  last  10  years  has  demonstrated  that  the  best  place  for  a  branch 
library  is  a  wing  of  a  public  schooL  With  the  library  in  this  location  the 
children  use  the  books  in  their  school  work,  and  they  also  take  home  books  to 
their  parents.  The  bran<di  library  is  a  drawing  card  to  the  community  center 
also. 

The  swimmkiff  pool. — ^Many  of  our  new  high  and  elementary  schools,  as  well  as 
most  of  our  new  college  gymnastums,  are  provided  with  swimming  pools.  There 
to  greater  interest  in  swimming,  and  tbe  art  Is  more  easily  acquired  at  the  age 
of  10  or  11  than  It  is  at  20  or  21.  If  the  pool  Is  located  at  the  school.  It  can  be 
used  by  the  school  during  the  day  and  by  the  community  at  night  A  much 
higher  efficiency  can  be  secured  than  if  it  were  in  a  separate  building. 

The  auMtorium. — Most  of  our  new  high  schools  and  many  of  our  new  ele- 
mentary schools  have  splendid  auditoriums.  Hie  auditorium  is  essential  to 
school  spirit,  and  It  gives  the  principal  an  opportonlty  to  meet  the  entire 
school.  Most  auditoriums  are  used  less  than  half  an  hour  a  day.  Such  an 
auditorium  would  cost  flOO  or  more  an  evening,  if  it  were  rented.  It  is 
owned  by  the  people  and  should  be  more  largely  used.  Our  best  dramas, 
especially  Shakespearean  and  other  dasslc  plajrs  ml|^t  well  be  given  In 
the  school  auditorium  Instead  of  a  down-town  theater.  In  this  way  the 
company  might  be  Insured  of  an  initial  audience  which  would  help  guarantee 
success.  Since  no  rent  would  be  necessary,  plays  could  be  given  In  the  schd***' 
at  not  more  than  half  the  price  charged  down  town. 
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Id  a  school  auditorium  that  will  seat  1.000  people,  a  moving  picture,  for 
which  a  charge  of  30  or  40  cents  would  be  made  at  a  down-town  theater,  can  be 
offered  at  a  profit  for  10  cents.  The  great  difficulty  with  the  moving  picture 
situation  is  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  secure  good  films.  In  order  to  provide 
suitable  films  for  its  social  centers  the  State  of  North  Carolina  found  it  neces- 
sary to  purchase  them.  This  will  probably  be  found  to  be  the  only  practicable 
method  in  cities  also. 

The  auditorium  gives  an  opportunity  also  for  community  singing  and  com- 
munity drama,  public  lectures,  and  public  forums. 

A  ffymnaMnm. — ^Most  of  our  new  high  schools  and  many  of  our  new  public 
schools  have  gymnasiums,  and  in  many  cases  these  are  used  every  night  of 
the  week. 

The  restaurant. — ^Most  of  our  new  schools  have  at  least  a  s<^iool  lunch  counter 
or  dining  room,  which  is  used  during  the  noon  hour.  The  community  center, 
however,  often  wants  spreads  and  light  refreshments  at  its  social  gatherings. 
This  must  come  either  through  the  use  of  the  domestic  economy  rooms  or  by 
keeping  the  school  restaurant  open.  Light  refreshm^its,  soft  drinks,  and  ice 
cream  should  always  be  available.  This  would  be  the  beet  substitute  for  the 
.  saloon  that  oould  be  found. 

Lighting  the  ground  at  night, — Wherever  playgrounds  are  lighted  at  night 
they  always  have  a  larger  attendance  in  the  evening  during  the  summer  nnrnthfr 
,  at  least  than  during  the- day.  With  modem  lighting  it  is  possible  to  play  ade- 
quately volley  ball,  basket  luill,  playground  baseball,  and  tennis  at  niglil;  and 
to  have  most  forms  of  field  athletics.  Playgrounds  were  lighted  In  127  cities 
last  year.  Lighting  would  be  eq)eclally  desirable  In  the  South,  aS;  the  evening 
is  there  better  suited  to  vigorouH  sports  tlian  the  afternoon  during  much  of 
the  year. 

A  reHdence, — If  a  real  neighborhood  capltol  is  to  be  built  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  some  one  in  residence.  There  should  be  also  a  community 
«  house,  which  might  serve  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  Mothers'  Clubs,  and  the  like,  and  also  as  a  residence  for  the  workeraln 
the  community  center  and  the  playground*  and  for  soch  of  the  teachers  as  wish 
to  live  there.  They  should  be  able  to  get  their  mealg  reasonably  at  the  adK)ol 
restanrant.  The  school  and  community  center  might  thus  become  a  great  social 
enterprise,  similar  to  a  settlement  but  having  the  advantage  of  public  sni^KHt 
and  public  control.  The  new  Intermediate  scliools  of  Detroit  have  two  com> 
munity  club  rooms. 

The  post  oJBHee. — In  one  of  the  community  centers  in  Washington,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Eklward  J.  Ward,  a  branch  post  office  has  been  organized.  Tliis 
has  received  by  parcel  po^  large  quantities  of  vegetables  and  eggs  directly  from 
the  country  and  oysters  from  the  shore.    It  has  done  a  large  business. 

It  would  often  be  advantageous  to  have  a  branch  post  office  at  the  coimuunlty 
center.    The  children  could  take  home  the  mail  from  schooL 

A  health  center, — Mtiny  child-welfare  centers  have  been  established  during 
the  last  decade  in  our  large  cities.  These  are  usually  the  headquarters  of  the 
medical  inspector  and  the  school  nurse  of  the  district.  To  them  come  expectant 
mothers  and  mothens  with  tmbies  for  instruction  an  to  their  care  and  feeding. 
The  dental  clinic  and  the  operating  room  for  the  removal  of  adenoids  and  en- 
larged tonsils  may  be  here.  These  operations  are  likely  to  be  neglected  unless 
they  are  made  cheap. 

Our  present  child-welfare  movement  has  grown  largely  out  of  tl>e  consulta- 
tions for  mothers  which  were  established  In  Belgium  in  1900.  These  taught 
mothers  the  necessity  of  nurtdng  their  children  and  of  care  In  sterilising  bottles 
and  securing  pure  milk  where  nursing  was  impossible. 
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Instruction  was  given  to  older  girls  In  the  care  of  babies  in  42  Massachusetts 
cities  and  85  Pennsylvania  high  schools  last  year.  Training  for  motherhood  is 
a  coming  subject  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges.  With  such  a  children's 
clinic  at  the  school,  it  should  be  possible  to  teach  all  older  girls  something  of 
the  hygi^ie  of  infancy,  how  to  bathe  and  clothe  the  baby,  and  the  necessity  of 
nursing. 

The  day  nursery. — ^The  number  of  women  in  wage-earning  occupations  is  in- 
creasing every  year,  and  with  present  high  prices  it  is  necessary  in  many  families 
for  even  mothers  with  little  children  to  worlc.  There  are  a  number  of  day 
nnrseries  in  the  school  system  of  Los  Angeles,  and  girls  from  the  high  school 
do  a  certain  amount  of  apprentice  work  in  caring  for  these  children. 

Such  a  day  nursery  should  be  open  in  the  evening  as  well  as  by  day.  In  some 
cases  it  might  be  in  the  sole  charge  of  an  older  girl.  This  would  permit  mothers 
to  attend  meetings  at  the  community  center. 

Where  the  various  social  features  are  concentrated,  the  community  center  be- 
comes a  social  department  store ;  each  feature  in  the  plan  increases  the  attend- 
ance at  every  other.  Those  who  come  to  use  the  library  stay  to  use  the  swimming 
pool  and  the  gymnasium,  and  those  who  come  for  the  swimming  pool  go  also  to 
the  auditorium  and  the  library.  The  residence  and  the  restaurant  are  essential 
to  the  complete  success  of  this  plan.  A  residence  is  furnished  for  the  director 
on  all  of  the  niuniclrml  playgrounds  of  Los  Angeles,  and  on  some  of  those  in  other 
cities.  It  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  social  su<?ce88  of  the  plan,  and  in  some 
cas^  might  be  the  easiest  solution  for  board  and  room  of  substitute  teachers 
and  others  just  coming  into  the  system.  It  would  be  some^-faat  cheaper  also  to 
build  these  various  features  together  than  to  build  them  separately. 

THE  SUMMER  VACATION. 

^  ■ 

When  the  movement  for  organized  play  was  first  started,  the  feeling  was  that 
it  was  to  be  primarily  a  movement  for  the  summer,  when  school  was  not  In  ses- 
sion. This  is  still  the  time  of  greatest  opportunity.  Nearly  all  ade<|uate  school 
grounds  in  congested  sections  cAiould  be  open  in  summer  with  some  on^  in 
charge. 

The  voluntary  summer  playground,  however,  does  not  solve  the  problem  of 
child  idleness.  Probably  there  is  not  a  city  in  America  where  a  voluntary 
play  system  is  securing  an  attendance  which,  distributed  over  all  the  children 
of  the  city,  would  amount  to  more  than  15  or  20  minutes  a  day.  As  this  leaves 
10  or  12  hours  for  the  streets  and  vacant  lots,  its  value  Is  to  be  measured 
mainly  in  the  extent  to  which  it  is  able  to  determine  ideals  and  to  furnish 
games  and  activities  which  will  be  carried  on  outside  of  the  school  ground. 

A  play  school,* — The  great  difficulty  in  the  past  ^^ith  the  organization  of  sum- 
mer work  by  the  school  board  has  been  that  the  whole  executive  force  of  the 
school  department  went  out  of  existence  at  some  time  in  June,  and  there 
was  no  one  who  could  supervise  the  work.  During  the  last  two  decades 
there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  activities  of  the  summer.  The  tendency 
is  for  a  four-term  school.  In  most  European  countries  the  summer  vacation  is 
only  five  or  six  weeks  in  length. 

First  came  regular  classes  for  children  who  wished  to  make  up  grades  or  to 
do  extra  work,  and  that  they  might  be  promoted.  Now  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency to  open  the  domestic-economy  and  manual-training  rooms,  and  school 
playgrounds  for  organized  play  and  athletics  more  and  more. 


♦  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  this  subject,  see  *'  K*»creatloii  for  teachers,"  by  the  author. 
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In  a  summer  term  there  should  be  a  four-day  week  with  not  less  than  an 
hour  a  day  given  to  reading,  which  in  the  lower  grades  might  be  largely  story- 
telling or  the  reading  of  fairy  tales,  and  in  the  higher  grades  might  t>e  largely 
geographical  and  historical  stories.  School  and  home  gardens  should  be  carried 
on.  All  the  shops  and  industrial  crafts  should  be  k^t  in  operation.  An  in- 
creased emphasis  should  be  given  to  drawing  and  music,  and  to  moving 
pictures  or  dramatics  in  the  auditorium.  There  should  be  about  two  hours 
a  day  of  organized  games.  The  older  boys  should  be  organized  into  Boy 
Scouts  and  the  older  girls  into  Girl  Scouts  or  Camp  Fire  Girls.  Both  girls  and 
boys  might  gain  most  of  the  honors  by  which  they  advance  to  higher  degrees  in 
scouting  and  camp  fire  from  the  industrial  work  of  the  summer.  There  should 
be  provision  for  a  week-end  camp  to  wliich  both  the  boys  and  girls  might  go 
separately.  There  should  be  adequate  opportunities  for  all-day  walking  trips, 
which  would  take  the  children  not  only  to  every  point  of  civic  and  historic 
and  industrial  interest  about  the  city  but  out  into  the  country  for  nature  study, 
the  making  of  collections,  and  studying  of  points  of  interest  in  the  environs. 

Summer  camp. — The  city  is  a  poor  place  for  children  at  best  during  the  sum- 
mertime,  and  nearly  all  parents  who  can  afford  it  take  their  children  away  to 
the  country  or  the  shore  or  the  moimtaina  In  a  number  of  foreign  countries 
there  is  some  systematic  arrangement  for  carrying  this  out.  More  than  30  per 
cent  of  the  cliildren  were  sent  out  from  the  schools  of  Copenhagen  into  the  coun- 
try during  the  summer  of  1914.  The  same  arrangement  prevails  in  many  of  the 
€^man  cities,  and  in  Japan  country  children  are  often  sent  into  the  city,  and 
city  children  are  sent  out  into  the  country.  In  Brussels  in  1914  there  were  five 
summer  camps  in  connection  with  the  school  system. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  Just  how  many  summer  camps  there  are  In  the 
United  States,  but  all  the  larger  Boy  Scout  troops  and  some  of  the  Girl  Scouts 
and  Camp  Fire  Girls  have  camps  of  their  own.  Practically  all  of  the  larger 
settlements  and  most  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.*s  also  have  camps.  The  playground 
systems  in  some  of  our  eastern  cities  and  in  nearly  all  of  the  western  cities 
also  have  summer  camps.  Many  private  camps  are  springing  up  in  the  moun- 
tains and  at  the  shore,  but  these  are  extremely  expensive  for  the  most  part* 
often  charging  as  high  as  $30  or  $40  a  week. 

The  type  of  camp  which  would  be  most  beneficial  need  not  cost  much  more 
than  it  would  for  the  children  to  stay  at  home.  Elach  school  system  should 
secure  a  good-sized  farm  not  too  f^  out  of  the  city  and  erect  dormitories  for 
a  considerable  number  of  children.  There  should  be  an  arrangem^it  so  that 
the  boys  would  do  gardening  and  farm  work  in  the  forenoon  and  the  girls  do 
gardening  and  a  good  sliare  of  the  cooking  and  housekeeping.  If  the  mominir 
were  devoted  to  work  and  all  the  children  had  the  afternoon  free  for  swim- 
ming, athletics,  making  collections,  and  the  like,  and  the  evening  for  motion 
pictures,  music,  and  games,  it  would  be  both  educational  and  pleasant 

It  might  be  better  if  each  of  the  large  city  schools  had  a  camp  of  its  own 
and  sent  its  own  children  to  its  own  camp,  as  the  settlement  does.  This  should 
be  simpler  and  cheaper  for  the  school  than  for  the  settlement  because  the 
larger  city  schools  have  a  larger  clientele  and  the  parents  have  great  confidence 
In  school  authorities  and  school-teachers. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  a  large  number  of  children  8  years  of  age  or 
more  should  go  to  such  a  camp  and  stay  all  summer,  for  it  is  one  of  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  childhood  to  see  the  open  sky  and  fields  occasionally.  It 
should  be  in  the  plan  of  the  play  school  that  each  child  should  have  two  weeks 
at  such  a  camp  each  summer.    It  is  an  advantage  for  cliildren  to  gain  the  inde- 
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pendence  and  resourcefulness  which  come  from  being  away  from  their  parents 
occasionally.  It  i^<  also  an  advantage  for  parents  to  have  occasional  relief 
from  caring  for  their  children. 
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By  Louise  Stevens  Bbtant, 
Educational  Secretary,  Oirl  8oout9. 


GOMTBNTS. — History  and  growth — ^ActlTltles — Methods — OrganisatloiL 


Do  you  believe  that  girls  should  like  to  work  at  home,  to  cook 
and  clean  house  and  mind  the  baby?  Do  you  believe  that  a  girl 
should  like  to  take  care  of  her  clothes  and  be  able  to  make  them; 
that  she  should  know  how  to  be  thrifty  and  to  conserve  the  family 
money  in  buying  and  using  food  and  clothing ;  that  she  should  play 
a  fair  game  and  put  the  group  above  her  personal  interests?  Do 
you  believe  that  she  should  value  a  strong  healthy  body  above  clothes 
and  cosmetics,  and  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  being  some  day  the  healthy 
mother  of  healthy  children? 

If  you  do,  you  believe  in  the  Girl  Scouts,  for  in  this  organization 
the  girls  learn  all  these  things  in  such  a  happy  way  that  they  like 
to  do  them,  which  means  that  they  keep  on  doing  them. 

The  Girl  Scouts,  a  national  organization,  is  open  to  any  girl  who 
expresses  her  desire  to  join,  and  voluntarily  accepts  the  promise  and 
the  laws.  The  object  of  the  Girl  Scouts  is  to  bring  to  all  girls  the 
opportunity  for  group  experience,  outdoor  life,  and  to  learn  through 
work,  but  more  by  play,  to  serve  their  community.  Patterned  after 
the  Girl  Guides  of  England,  the  sister  organization  of  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts  have  developed  a  method  of  self-government 
and  a  variety  of  activities  that  appear  to  be  well  suited  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  girls,  as  the  89,864  scouts  and  the  2,500  new  applicants 
each  month  testify. 

HISTORY  AND  GROWTH. 

Girl  Scouts  and  their  leaders,  to  the  number  of  89,864,  were  in 
1920  organized  in  every  State,  and  in  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  Alaska. 
There  are  troops  in  1,400  cities,  and  local  councils  in  162  places.  This 
represents  a  tremendous  growth  since  the  founding  by  Mrs.  Juliette 
Low  in  March,  1912,  of  a  handful  of  enthusiastic  "  Girl  Guides  "  in 
Savannah,  Ga.  In  1915  the  growth  of  the  movement  warranted  its 
national  incorporation ;  so  headquarters  were  established  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  the  name  changed  to  Girl  Scouts,  Incorporated.  In 
1916  the  headquarters  were  removed  to  New  York,  and  are  now 
located  at  189  Lexington  Avenue. 

74040*— 21  g 
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From  the  start  the  organization  has  been  nonsectarian  and  open  to 
all  races  and  nationalities.  Through  the  International  Council  the 
Girl  Scouts  are  affiliated  with  the  Girl  Guides  of  England  and  all 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  similar  organizations  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

At  the  1920  meeting  of  the  international  conference  at  London, 
reports  were  received  from  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Poland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Portugal,  Bussia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Brazil,  Argentina,  Japan,  China,  and  Siberia, 
as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  United 
States. 

From  a  membership  of  9,769  in  January,  1918,  the  girl  scouts  grew 
to  89,864  in  1921,  at  the.  rate  of  nearly  10  to  1  in  three  years.  Th^ 
greatest  relative  growth  was  in  1918,  when  the  membership  grew 
fourfold.  During  1919  the  increase  over  the  preceding  year  was 
more  than  two-thirds,  while  in  1920  the  relative  increase  was  one- 
third.    The  details  are  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

This  growth  is  due  to  a  spontaneous  demand  of  community  after 
community  for  scouting  for  girls,  and  not  to  deliberate  propaganda 
on  the  part  of  the  national  headquarters.  The  reasons  for  it  are 
therefore  to  be  sought  in  the  activities  and  methods  themselves, 
which  make  such  widespread  appeal. 

ACTIVrnESL 

A  glance  through  the  handbook.  Scouting  for  Girls,  will  show  that 
the  activities  of  the  girl  scouts  center  about  the  three  interests — 
Home,  Health,  and  Citizenship. 

Home, — ^The  program  provides  incentives  for  practicing  woman's 
world-old  arts  by  requiring  an  elementary  proficiency  in  cooking, 
housekeeping,  first  aid,  and  the  rules  of  healthful  living  for  any 
girl  scout  passing  beyond  the  Tenderfoot  stage.  Of  the  forty-odd 
subjects  for  which  Proficiency  Badges  are  given,  more  than  one- 
fourth  are  in  subjects  directly  related  to  the  services  of  woman  in  the 
home,  as  mother,  nurse,  or  home-keeper. 

Growth  of  Girl  Scout  membership,  Jan.  i,  1918,  to  Jan.  1,  1921— Active 

regUtrations. 


January  1. 

Omcers. 

Increase. 

Scoots. 

Incrtaxt. 

Total. 

Increase. 

1918 

i,ai4 

3,823 
6,357 
5839 

1^634 
1482 

8,455 
35,847 
61.764 
83,025 

"28,'M2' 
24,9^7 
21, 2n 

9,789 
40,870 

891854 

1919 

30.901 

1920 

S64SS 
22.7S8 

1921 . . , , . . , ,    , , . , 

Into  this  work,  so  often  distasteful  because  solitary,  is  brought 
the  sense  of  comradeship.    This  is  effected  partly  by  having  much  of 
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the  actual  training  done  in  groups.  Another  element  is  the  public 
recognition  and  rewarding  of  skill  in  this,  woman's  most  elementary 
service  to  the  world,  usuaUy  taken  for  granted  and  ignored. 

The  spirit  of  play  infused  into  the  simplest  and  most  repetitious  ^ 
of  household  tasks  banishes  drudgery.  "  Give  us,  oh,  give  us,"  saysj 
Carlyle,  "  the  man  who  sings  at  his  work.  He  will  do  more  in  thel 
same  time,  he  will  do  it  better,  he  wiU  persevere  longer.  Wondrous  i 
is  the  strength  of  cheerfulness;  altogether  past  comprehension  its! 
power  of  endurance." 

While  the  place  of  most  production  is  to-day  outside  the  home, 
much  of  the  final  preparation  of  goods,  particularly  food  and  cloth- 
ing, is  still  done  there.  So  that,  while  the  homecrafts  are  far  from 
being  the  vital  necessities  they  once  were,  they  are  still  needed. 

Handicrafts  of  many  sorts  enter  into  the  program  of  the  girl 
scouts.  In  camping,  giris  must  know  how  to  set  up  tents,  build 
lean-to's,  and  construct  fireplaces.  They  must  also  know  how  to 
make  knots  of  various  sorts  to  use  for  bandages,  tying  parcels,  hitch- 
ing, etc.  Among  the  productive  occupations  in  which  Proficiency 
Badges  are  awarded  are  cooking,  house  planning,  beekeeping,  dairy- 
ing and  general  farming,  gardening,  millinery,  weaving,  and  needle- 
work. 

While  production  has  left  the  home,  consumption  is  increasingly 
the  business  of  the  home-keeping  woman.  There  are  few  purchases, 
even  for  men's  own  use,  which  women  do  not  have  a  hand  in  selecting. 
Practically  the  entire  burden  of  household  buying  in  all  depart- 
ments falls  on  the  woman,  who  is  thus  in  a  position  to  learn  how  to 
spend  wisely  and  make  the  most  of  each  dollar.  In  France  this  has 
long  been  recognized,  and  the  women  of  the  middle  classes  are  the 
buying  partners  and  bookkeepers  in  their  husbands'  business. 

The  girl-scout  organization  encourages  thrifty  habits  and  economy 
in  buying  in  all  of  its  activities.  The  scout  troops  are  self-support- 
ing, and  are  expected  to  earn  most  of  their  equipment  by  means  of 
rallies,  pageants,  plays,  as  well  as  by^  individual  eflfort.  One  of  the 
10  scout  laws  is- that  "A  girl  scout  is  thrifty." 

Health, — The  girl  scout  learns  that "  a  cheerful  scout,  a  clean  scout, 
a  helpful  scout  is  a  well  scout.  She  is  the  only  scout  that  really  is 
prepared.'^  So  that  health,  physical  and  mental,  is  the  keynote  to  tlie 
scout  activities,  which  are  calculated  to  develop  the  habit  of  health, 
rather  than  simply  to  give  information  about  anatomy  or  physiology. 
Pei-sonal  health  is  recognized  by  the  badge  of  "  Health  Winner," 
given  to  the  girl  who  for  three  months  follows  certain  rules  of  liv- 
ing, such  as  eating  only  wholesome  food,  drinking  plenty  of  water, 
going  to  bed  early,  exercising  in  the  open  air,  and  keeping  clean, 
and  who  shows  the  result  by  improved  posture,  and  by  the  absence  of 
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constipation  and  colds.    Outdoor  sports,  swimming,  boating,  and 
dancin<r  are  other  health-producing  activities. 

Of  all  health-promoting  activities,  camping  is  the  best,  and  this 
means  all  stages  of  life  in  the  open,  from  the  day's  hike,  with  one 
meal  out  of  doors,  to  the  overnight  or  week-end  hike,  and  finally  the 
real,  big  camp,  open  all  summer.  Girl  scouts  learn  how  to  dress  for 
outdoor  living,  how  to  walk  without  fatigue,  and  how  to  provide 
themselves  with  food,  warmth,  and  shelter,  so  that  "roughing  it" 
does  not  mean  being  uncomfortable. 

During  1920,  50  large  girl-scout  camps  were  maintained  in  16 
States.  These  are  self-supporting,  and  as  they  are  open  for  10  weeks 
as  a  rule  and  accommodate  about  50  girls  at  a  time,  they  give  an 
opportunity  to  several  thousand  for  the  best  sort  of  holiday. 

The  idea  is  to  have  enough  camps  to  give  every  scout  the  experi- 
ence. To  promote  this  work  national  headquarters  maintains  a  camp- 
ing section  and  has  published  a  book,  "  Campward  Ho !"  which  gives 
full  directions  for  organizing  and  running  large,  self-supporting 
camps  for  girls. 

Community  health  habits  are  quite  as  important  as  the  purely  per- 
sonal, and  the  older  girl  scout  is  expected  to  become  a  "  health 
guardian,"  which  means  that  she  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
things  pertaining  to  public  health,  such  as  playgrounds,  swimming 
pools,  school  lunches,  the  water  and  milk  supplies,  clean  streets,  the 
disposition  of  waste  and  garbage,  the  registration  of  births,  and  the 
prevention  of  infant  mortality.  She  also  learns  how  to  help  in  times 
of  emergency  as  first  aid,  in  sickness  as  home  nurse,  and  at  any  time 
as  child  nurse. 

A  scout  whose  mind  is  filled  with  interesting  facts  about  birds  and 
animals  and  trees,  and  who  is  busy  playing  games  with  her  com- 
panions or  in  making  useful  and  beautiful  things  and  in  rendering 
active  service  to  her  home  and  community,  is  apt  to  have  a 
healthy  mind  without  thinking  much  about  it.  And  she  has  a  little 
rule  for  the  blue  times,  which  is  "  to  smile  and  sing  under  all  diffi- 
culties." 

Citizenship. — ^The  basic  organization  of  the  girl  scouts  into  the  self- 
governing  unit  of  a  patrol  is  in  itself  an  excellent  means  of  political 
training.  Patrols  and  troops  conduct  their  own  meetings,  and  the 
scouts  learn  the  elements  of  parliamentary  law.  Working  together 
in  groups,  they  realize  the  necessity  for  democratic  decisions.  >jrhey' 
also  come  to  have  community  interests  of  an  impersonal  sort.  ^Diis 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  single  contribution  of  the  scouts  toward  the 
training  of  girls  for  citizenship.  Little  boys  play  not  only  together 
but  with  men  and  boys  of  all  ages.  The  interest  of  baseball  is  hot 
confined  to  any  one  age.  The  rules  of  the  game  are  the  same  for 
all,  and  the  smallest  boy's  judgment  on  the  skiU  of  the  players  may 
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be  as  valid  as  that  of  the  oldest  "  fan."  Girls  have  had  in  the  past  no 
such  common  interests.  Their  games  have  been  either  solitary  or  in 
very  small  groups,  in  activities  largely  of  a  personal  character.  If 
women  are  to  be  eflfective  in  modern  political  society,  they  must  have 
from  earliest  youth  gregarious  interests  and  occupations. 

Among  the  scout  activities  that  tend  to  develop  this  larger  com- 
munity sense  are  games,  athletic  sports  of  all  kinds,  including  team 
work  and  competition  between  small,  well-knit  groups.  Folk  dancing 
and  other  forms  of  amusement,  such  as  dramatics,' pageants,  and 
story-telling,  serve  a  similar  purpose  because  they  all  mean  the  pos- 
session of  a  resource  not  only  for  the  right  use  of  the  girl's  own  leisure 
time,  but  for  serving  this  need  in  the  community. 

METHODS. 

The  activities  of  the  girl  scouts  are,  of  course,  not  peculiar  to  this 
organization.  Every  one  of  them  is  provided  for  elsewhere,  in 
schools,  clubs,  and  societies.  But  the  way  in  which  they  are  com- 
bined and  coordinated  about  certain  basic  principles  is  peculiar  to 
the  girl  scouts. 

,  In  the  first  place  all  these  activities  have  a  common  motive,  which 
is  preparation  for  a  fuller  life  for  the  individual,  not  only  in  her 
personal  but  in  her  social  relations.  It  is  believed  that  both  the  habits 
formed  and  the  concrete  information  acquired  contribute  to  the  girls 
being  ready  to  meet  intelligently  most  of  the  situations  that  are  likely 
to  arise  in  their  later  life.  This  concept  is  expressed  in  the  girl 
scout's  motto,  "  Be  prepared." 

The  method  of  preparation  followed  is  that  found  in  nature, 
whereby  young  animals  and  birds  play  at  doing  all  the  things  they 
will  need  to  do  well  when  they  are  grown  and  must  feed  and  fend 
for  themselves  and  their  babies. 

The  heart  of  the  girl  scouts'  laws  is  helpfulness,  and  so  the  scouts 
have  a  slogan :  "  Do  a  good  turn  daily."  By  following  this  in  letter 
and  spirit,  helpfulness  becomes  second  nature. 

Because  the  girl  scouts  are  citizens  they  know  and  respect  the  mean- 
ing of  the  flag,  and  one  of  the  first  things  they  learn  is  the  pledge : 

"  I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag,  and  to  tl^e  Republic  for  which  it 
stands;  one  Nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all." 

Some  observers  have  criticized  the  girl-scout  organization  be- 
*  cause  of  its  apparently  military  character.  It  is  true  that  the  girls 
^wear  a  uniform  of  khaki  and  are  grouped  in  patrols  corresponding 
to  the  "fours"  in  the  Army;  that  they  salute  and  learn  simple 
forms  of  drill  and  signaling.  But  the  reason  they  do  these  is  because 
the  military  organization  happens  to  be  the  oldest  form  of  organiz»*> 
tion  in  the  world,  and  it  works.    It  is  the  best  way  men  have  fomsi^liiy^ 
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of  getting  a  number  of  persons  to  work  together.  Following  direc- 
tions given  to  a  group  is  quite  a  different  matter  from  doing  some- 
thing alone,. and  most  of  us  need  special  training  in  this.  A  group 
of  eight  has  been  found  to  work  the  best,  because  it  is  the  largest 
number  that  can  be  handled  by  a  person  just  beginning  to  be  a  leader, 
and,  moreover,  elementary  qualities  of  leadership  seem  to  exist  in 
just  about  the  proportion  of  one  in  eight.  It  is  probably  on  this 
account  that  children  take  so  kindly  to  the  form,  rather  than  because 
of  any  glamor  of  the  army,  though  this  must  be  admitted  as  a 
factor.  In  actual  practice  the  drill  and  signaling  take  up  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  program  and  are  nowhere  followed  as  ends  in 
themselves,  but  only  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

Uniform. — The  uniform  is  simple,  durable,  and  allows  freedom  of 
action.  It  is  of  khaki  because  this  has  been  found  to  be  the  best 
wearing  fabric  and  color.  It  is  not  easily  torn  and  does  not  readily 
soil.  Wearing  it  gives  the  girls  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  larger 
group,  such  as  it  is  hard  to  get  in  any  other  way.  It  keeps  constantly 
before  them  the  fact  that  they  represent  a  community  to  whose  laws 
they  have  voluntarily  subscribed,  and  whose  honor  they  uphold. 
It  is  well,  too,  to  have  an  impersonal  costume,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  girls  to  concentrate  upon  their 
personal  appearance.  To  have  a  neat,  simple,  useful  garb  is  a  novel 
experience  to  many  an  overdressed  doll  who  has  been  taught  to 
measure  all  worth  by  extravagance  of  appearance. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  girl-scout  organization  b  its  volun- 
tary character.  Among  some  7,400  officers  and  leaders  of  girl  scouts 
throughout  the  country  in  the  fall  of  1920,  jUst  211  were  "paid 
workers."  This  is  about  3  per  cent.  The  organization  is  actually  a 
great  volunteer  school  of  citizenship  in  which  the  women  of  the  coun- 
try share  with  their  younger  sisters  the  results  of* their  own  experi- 
ence in  ideals  and  practical  working  knowledge  of  community  living. 
Scout  troops  are  organized  either  independently  or  in  connection  with 
public  and  private  schools,  churches,  settlements,  and  other  associa- 
tions. 

Scouts  of  different  ages. — The  original  girl-scout  program  was 
designed  mainly  with  the  needs  of  the  young  adolescent  in  mind,  and 
the  age  was  fixed  from  10  to  18  years.  But  the  little  girls  wanted  to 
come  in,  and  so  a  separate  division  was  made  for  them  called  the 
Brownies  or  Junior  Scouts.  Then  the  older  girls  and  women  wanted 
to  join,  and  as  time  went  on  the  original  girl  scouts  grew  up  but  not 
out  of  the  scout  movement,  and  programs  are  being  made  for  Citizen 
Scouts  who  are  18  and  over. 
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The  three  age  groups  seem  to  be  natural  ones,  and  each  has  its  own 
methods  and  activities.  The  Brownies  are  formed  into  packs,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  "Brown  Owl,"  and  play  games  and  learn  self- 
help  and  how  to  "  lend  a  hand  "  to  their  families.  The  Citizen  Scouts 
are  expected  to  be  self -directing  and  to  take  actual  part  in  the  life 
of  the  community  and,  either  as  wage  earners  or  service  givers,  to  pay 
their  way. 

But  the  large  majority  of  all  girl  scouts  belong  to  the  middle  group. 
More  girls  register  at  13  than  at  any  other  age.  This  is  interesting,  as 
it  marks  the  age  of  susceptibilty  to  social  ideas,  shown  also  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  most  common  age  of  religious  conversion.  It  is  also 
the  age  of  first  crime.  The  distribution  of  ages  at  first  registration 
i^  shown  by  the  accompanying  table. 

The  organization  of  the  regular  girl  scouts  is  as  follows : 

Age%  of  Oirl  Scouts  at  first  registration. 


Ages. 

Number. 

Per  1,000. 

e-9 

440 
6,059 
9,130 
14,857 
16,434 
14,276 
10,707 
5,810 
a;  486 

6 

10 

73 

11 

110 

12 

179 

13 

198 

14 

iS 

15 

129 

16 

70 

17 .--- -.- - -.- 

42 

Total  10-17 

80,759 
1,826 

973 

Eod  over 

22 

18 

Grand  total 

83,025 

1,000 

Patrol. — Eight  girls  form  a  Patrol,  which  is  the  working  unit. 
One  of  them  is  elected  patrol  leader  and  has  charge  of  the  activi- 
ties for  as  long  as  the  patrol  wishes.  It  is  desirable  to  have  each 
girl  of  a  patrol  serve  as  a  leader  at  some  time  or  other. 

Troop. — One  or  more  patrols  constitute  a  Troop,  which  is  the 
administrative  unit  recognized  by  the  national  organization.  The 
Troop  meets  weekly  and  wherever  possible  at  a  place  which  "be- 
longs" to  it.  When  possible  troops  should  meet  outdoors.  The 
troops  are  self-supporting  and  earn  money  for  all  equipment  as  well 
as  for  camps  and  hikes  or  special  activities.  Troops  are  registered 
with  national  headquarters  and  pay  annual  dues  of  50  c^nts  for  each 
member.  They  also  have  their  own  local  dues,  generally  5  or  10  cents 
weekly. 

Captain. — The  troop  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Captain,  who  must 
be  at  least  21  years  of  age  and  whose  qualification  as  a  leader  of 
young  girls  is  passed  upon  by 'national  headquarters  before  she  is 
commissioned. 
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Lieutenant. — A  captain  may  have  one  or  more  Lieutenants,  who 
must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age,  and  whose  commissions  are  likewise 
subject  to  control  by  national  headquarters.  Captains  and  lieuten- 
ants may  be  organized  into  associations  in  any  given  locality. 

Scout  classes. — There  are  three  classes  of  girl  scouts,  the  youngest 
being  the  "  Tenderfoot,"  the  name  given  by  frontiersmen  to  the  man 
from  the  city  who  is  not  hardened  to  the  rough  life  out  of  doors. 
Even  the  Tenderfoot,  however,  has  to  know  some  things,  including 
the  promise,  laws,  slogan,  and  motto ;  how  to  salute  and  the  respect 
due  to  the  flag;  how  to  make  an  American  flag;  and  how  to  tie  at 
least  four  kinds  of  useful  knots.  She  must  also  have  earned  enough 
money  to  buy  some  part  of  her  scout  equipment. 

The  "  Second-class  "  scout  has  been  a  tenderfoot  for  at  least  one 
month  and  can  pass  a  test  of  distinctly  greater  diflSculty.  This  in- 
cludes, under  home  interests,  the  ability  to  make  fires  in  stoves  and 
out  of  doors,  to  cook  a  simple  dish  so  that  it  will  be  palatable,  to 
set  a  table  for  two  courses,  to  make  an  ordinary  and  a  hospital  bed, 
and  to  sew. 

Under  health  interests,  she  must  know  the  main  rules  of  healthful 
living,  her  own  height  and  weight,  and  their  relation  to  the  stand- 
ard ;  some  simple  first-aid  points  such  as  stopping  bleeding,  remov- 
ing speck  from  eye,  and  bandaging  a  sprained  ankle.  She  must 
also  have  a  variety  of  facts  at  her  command  that  will  keep  her  alert 
and  interested  when  out  of  doors,  such  as  an  acquaintance  with  ani- 
mals, birds,  and  plants,  the  use  of  a  compass,  the  alphabet  of  a  signal 
code ;  and  must  demonstrate  her  ability  to  observe  her  surroundings 
accurately  and  quickly  so  as  to  report  upon  them. 

Under  topics  preparing  for  citizenship  she  must  know  the  history 
of  the  American  flag,  how  to  prevent  fire,  and  what  fo  do  in  case  of 
fire,  and  must  have  served  her  troop,  church,  or  community  in  some 
way  and  earned  or  saved  money  for  some  personal  or  troop  equip- 
ment. 

*  The  highest  rank  is  that  of  "  First-class  "  scout,  and  is  to  be  at- 
tained only  by  a  young  person  of  considerable  accomplishment.  She 
must  be  able  to  find  her  way  about  city  or  country  without  any  of 
the  usual  aids,  using  only  the  compass  and  her  developed  judgment 
of  distance  and  direction.  She  must  also  be  able  to  communicate 
and  receive  .messages  by  signaling.  She  must  have  shown  profi- 
ciency in  home  nursing,  first  aid,  and  housekeeping,  and,  in  addition, 
in  either  child  care,  personal  health,  laundering,  cooking,  needle- 
work, or  gardening.  She  must  also  be  an  all-round  outdoors  person, 
familiar  with  camping  and  able  to  lead  in  this,  or  be  a  good  skater 
or  a  naturalist  or  be  able  to  swim.  Nt>t  only  must  she  know  all  these 
different  things,  but  she  must  have  trained  a  tenderfoot,  started  a 
savings  account,  and  served  her  community  in  some  tangible  way. 
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Proficiency  badges, — After  a  girl  scout  has  attained  to  first  class 
there  are  still  other  worlds  to  conquer,  as  the  badges  she  has  earned 
on  the  way  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  to  be  worked  toward.  There 
are  no  less  than  47  subjects  in  which  a  scout  may  achieve,  and  more 
are  being  added.  Just  to  mention  a  few :  A  girl  scout  may  be  an 
artist,  a  beekeeper,,  a  business  woman,  a  craftsman,  or  a  dancer ;  an 
electrician,  a  farmer,  a  flower  finder,  a  horsewoman,  an  interpreter, 
a  motorist ;  or  a  musician,  a  scribe,  a  swimmer,  or  a  star  gazer.  The 
highest  award  given  is  the  Golden  Eaglet,  which  means  the  earning 
of  21  Merit  Badges,  of  which  15  are  in  required  subjects. 

About  2,000  Merit  Badges  are  earned  a  month.  An  analysis  of  the 
subjects  shows  that  home  nursing  is  the  most  popular,  with  126  of 
each  1,000  earned.  Laundress  comes  next  with  97.  First  aid  is  next 
with  67.  Needlewoman,  child  nurse,  cook,  pathfinder,  health  guar- 
dian,' flower  finder  or  zoologist,  and  home  maker  complete  the  first 
10  most  popular  badges,  with  between  61  and  38  in  each  1,000.  The 
details  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Local  councils. — Where  troops  are  nimierous  it  is  usual  to  form  a 
council  composed  of  women  and  men  representing  all  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  community :  Parents,  schools,  religious  denominations  of 
all  sorts,  business,  producers,  women's  clubs,  and  other  social  and 
philanthropic  organizations.  The  coimcil  acts  as  the  link  between 
the  girl  scouts  and  the  community.  It  has  the  same  relation  to  the 
separate  troops  that  the  school  board  has  to  the  schools — ^that  is, 
it  guides  and  decides  upon  policies  and  standards,  interprets  the 
scouts  to  the  community  and  the  community  to  the  scouts.  It  does 
not  do  the  executive  or  teaching  work ;  that  belongs  to  the  directors, 
captains,  lieutenants,  and  patrol  leaders. 

One  function  of  the  coimcil  is  to  interest  public-spirited  women 
and  men,  particularly  artists  and  scientists,  in  girl-scout  work  and  to 
get  them  to  act  as  referees  in  awarding  proficiency  badges. 

But  wisdom  is  to  be  sought  not  only  in  large  cities,  where  there  are 
schools  and  museunis,  laboratories  and  studios.  It  is  a  poor  com- 
munity that  does  not  have  at  least  one  wise  old  person — a  farmer 
learned  in  nature's  ways,  a  retired  sailor  stocked  with  sea  lore,  or  a 
mother  of  men  who  knows  life  as  perhaps  no  one  else  can.  The  wise 
council  will  know  where  to  find  these  natural  teachers  and  see  that 
the  scouts  go  to  their  schools. 

Another  prime  function  of  the  council  is  to  raise  funds  and  to 
make  available  such  material  equipment  as  camp  sites,  meeting  places 
for  the  troops,  etc.  The  captain  should  turn  to  the  council  for  help 
in  arranging  and  directing  rallies,  dances,  fairs,  pageants,  and  other 
devices  for  entertainment  or  securing  money. 

National  organization, — The  central  governing  body  of  the  girl 
scouts  is  the  national  council,  holding  an  annual  convention  of  elected 
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delegates  from  all  local  groups.  The  national  council  works  through 
an  executive  board,  which  meets  monthly  and  conducts  national 
headquarters  in  New  York.  The  national  director  is  in  charge  of 
headquarters  and  his  direct  responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
the  whole  organization,  with  the  general  divisions  of  field,  business, 
publication,  and  education,  each  in  charge  of  a  secretary. 

The  field  work  is  administered  through  14  regions,  each  covering 
several  States,  and  in  charge  of  a  regional  director,  who  helps  in  the 
formation  of  local  councils,  the  training  of  captains,  and  acts  as 
general  supervisor  and  consultant  for  all  work  in  the  district. 

Under  business  comes  the  handling  of  mails,  all  the  work  of  the 
shop  where  uniforms,  insignia,  books,  badges,  fiags,  and  other  equip- 
ment are  sold,  and  the  distribution  of  material  ordered  by  mail. 

There  are  three  classes  of  publications:  First,  a  monthly  journal, 
The  American  Girl.  Second,  pamphlets  and  articles  for  general 
propaganda  and  publicity;  these  are  handled  by  the  editorial  and 
publicity  staffs,  respectively.  Third  come  publications  of  a  tech- 
nical nature,  like  the  official  handbooks  for  scouts  and  officers  and 
outlines  for  training  courses.  These  form  part  of  the  work  of  the 
education  department,  which  has  general  oversight  of  all  that  per- 
tains to  training  for  leaders  and  the  development  of  standards  of 
work,  including  the  important  feature  of  coordinating  the  girl 
scouts  with  the  other  educational  and  social  organizations.  Camp- 
ing also  forms  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  education  department. 

During  1919  and  1920  the  following  publications  were  issued : 
Scouting  for  GirU:  The  official  handbook,  676  pages. 
Campward  Ho:  A  manual  for  girl-scout  camps,  192  pages.     De- 
signed to  cover  the  needs  of  those  undertaking  to  organize  and 
direct  large,  self-supporting  camps  for  girls. 
The  Blue  Book  of  Rules  for  Girl  Scout  Captains:  All  official  rules 

and  regulations,  32  pages. 
Training  Courses:  (1)  Outline  for  32-period  course,  17  pages.     (2) 

Introductory  course,  10  periods,  16  pages. 
Girl  Scout  Health  Record:  Booklet  form  for  recording  points  for 

health  winner's  badge. 
Miscellaneous  Pamphlets:  Averaging  8  pages;  128,325  copies. 

Need  for  leaders, — The  growth  in  membership  has  been  twice  as 
rapid  among  the  scouts  as  it  has  among  the  officers,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  table  already  given.  For  every  scout  in  1918  we  have  10  in 
1921.  For  every  officer  in  1918  we  have  but  5  in  1921.  For  some  time 
to  come,  therefore,  the  energy  of  the  national  officers  must  be  directed 
toward  the  securing  of  properly  trained  leaders. 

Colleges  and  higher  schools  are  responding  to  a  gratifying  extent 
with  the  introduction  of  training  courses  in  scouting  for  girls.  Within 
two  years  courses  have  been  given  at  the  following  colleges  or  uni- 
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versities:  Adelphi,  Boston,  Bryn  Mawr,  Carnegie  Institute,  Cin- 
cinnati, Converse,  Elmira,  Hunter,  Johns  Hopkins,  Missouri,  New 
Rochelle,  Northwestern,  Pittsburg,  Rochester  Mechanics'  Institute, 
Rochester  University,  Rockford,  Simmons,  Smith,  Syracuse,  Teach- 
ers' College,  and  Vassar.  Also  at  the  following  higher  schools :  Bat- 
tle Creek  Normal  School  of  Physical  Education,  Brooklyn  Training 
School  for  Teachers,  Chautauqua  Institute,  Chicago  Normal  School 
of  Physical  Education,  Community  Service  Council  of  Marquette 
County,  Mich.,  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  Milwaukee  Nor- 
mal, State  Normal  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Washington  State  Normal,  and 
Western  State  Normal,  Mich.  The  following  schools  and  colleges  are 
asking  for  courses:  Chicago,  Cornell,  Detroit  Normal,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan  State  Normal,  Pennsylvania  State,  and  Temple  University. 

Through  cooperation  with  the  deans  of  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Associa- 
tion, the  college  women  are  being  influenced  to  take  up  scouting  as  an 
extra  academic  activity  before  graduation,  and  as  a  form  of  com- 
munity service  in  their  home  towns  later. 

In  addition  to  this  work  through  existing  educational  bodies,  many     , 
special  courses  are  conducted  in  connection  with  the  organizations  of 
local  councils. 

The  First  National  Training  School  for  Girl  Scout  Officers  has 
been  conducted  for  four  years,  the  last  two  years  at  Long  Pond  Camp 
in  Plymouth,  Mass.  During  the  summer  of  1920  special  training 
camps  were  also  held  in  connection  with  the  councils  of  Greater  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Harrisburg,  with  instruction  given  under  the 
auspices  of  national  headquarters.  Five  such  camps  are  planned  for 
1921,  located  in  Plymouth,  Central  Valley,  in  the  Catskills,  Lake 
Mohegan,  N.  Y.,  Philadelphia,  and  Cincinnati. 

Scouting  in  the  public  schools. — Only  that  organization  for  young 
people  can  succeed  which  contributes  directly  to  their  chief  business, 
which  is  getting  an  education.  One  reason  the  girl  scout  organiza- 
tion is  received  so  cheerfully  by  school  people  is  that  it  works  into  the 
school's  own  plans  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Local  councils  have  a 
larger  representation  from  the  public  schools  than  from  any  other 
single  agency.  Scout  leaders  are  drawn  largely  from  the  teaching 
force  because  teachers  naturally  have  a  better  insight  into  the  needs 
of  young  people  than  any  other  single  group. 

In  a  few  places  this  interest  has  resulted  in  the  gradual  assimila- 
tion of  scouting  into  the  school  system.  At  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  this 
work  has  progressed  furthest,  with  90  per  cent  of  all  pupils  of  scout 
age,  either  boy  or  girl  scouts.  Supt.  Ramsey  made  a  most  favorable  ^ 
report  on  this  situation  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the  Depajj^^^^ 
ment  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Associatioa^ 
1920.    Among  essential  features  he  mentioned  the  following: 
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The  boy  scout  executive  and  girl  scout  commissioner  act  as  recrea- 
tional directors  and  have  charge  of  all  the  health  education  and  voca- 
tional guidance. 

A  room  is  set  aside  in  the  Junior  High  School  for  all  scout  work 
which,  however,  is  passed  upon  by  a  council,  including  persons  out- 
side of  the  school  force. 

Through  glee  clubs  and  choruses  great  interest  in  community  sing- 
ing and  other  music  has  been  developed.  The  scout  organization  is 
helping  to  solve  the  dress  problem  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

"To  give  the  modem  ideals  of  education  would  be  to  state  the 
ideals  of  scouting."  The  modem  teacher  is  increasingly  well  fitted 
to  become  a  good  scout  leader. 

Scouting  may  best  be  promoted  through  the  public  school,  be- 
cause that  is  the  only  organization  that  includes  all  the  boys  and 
girls.  Moreover,  because  of  close  daily  association,  leaders  of  school 
troops  can  insure  each  scout  being  an  active  scout. 

The  school  also  benefits  by  scouting  in  a  number  of  ways.  Older 
pupils  stay  in  school  longer  because  of  their  interest  in  scouting  than 
because  of  any  other  influence.  "A  year  of  work  in  scouting  will  do 
as  much  toward  acquainting  a  teacher  with  the  ideals  of  teaching  as 
a  year  spent  in  any  college  or  university  of  the  country."  Finally, 
scouting  secures  the  interest,  attention,  and  good  will  of  the  parents 
to  the  public  schools. 

Oirl  Scout  badges  earned  in  1919-20. 


Subject. 

Number. 

Per  1,000. 

Subject. 

Number. 

Per  1,000. 

1.  Home  nurse 

2,852 

2,102 

1,523 

1,389 

1,267 

991 

990 

923 

878 

861 

732 

647 

636 

600 

505 

592 

580 

126 
97 
67 
61 
56 
44 
44 
41 
89 
38 
32 
28 
28 
26 
26 
26 
26 

18.  Interpreter 

578 
557 
424 
422 
308 
345 
266 
254 
216 
192 
190 
190 
187 
130 
101 

2S 

2.  I^Hindrws 

19.  Swin^tner..             ..  .. 

25 

3.  First  aid 

20.  Business , .  . 

19 

4.  Needlewoman 

21.  Cyclist 

19 

5.  ChOd  nurse 

22,  Gfardener 

17 

«.  Cook 

23.  Athlete 

15 

7.  PathflpHfir 

24.  Horsewoman .  ^ , . . .  ^ . .  ^ 

12 

8.  Health  iniardlan 

9.  Flower  finder  or  zoologist . 

25.  Bugler 

11 

26.  Scribe 

10 

^6r  Home  maker T 

27.  Telegrapher...  .....  . 

U.  atisen 

28.  Motorist 

12.  Bignaln* 

29.  I>airymaid 

13.  Bfrd  hunter 

30.  Farmer 

14.  Health  winner 

31.  Sailor 

14.  Pioneer 

?2.  RiiK^cf ap 

16.  Artist 

Total 

17  M^ifiHaTi 

22,698 

1,000 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interiob, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  D.  (7.,  October  16^  1919. 
Sir  :  As  a  result  of  the  national  conference  on  education  for  high- 
way engineering  and  highway  transport  called  in  Washington  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  on  May  15,  1920,  a  regional  conference  was 
called  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  on  November  26, 1920,  under 
the  direction  of  the  highway  and  highway  transport  education  com- 
mittee. 

At  this  conference  were  discussed  matters  of  importance  to  en- 
gineering educators,  to  economists,  and  to  the  officers  and  teachers 
of  elementary  and  high  schools,  both  urban*  and  rural. 

In  order  that  the  proceedings  of  this  conference  may  be  more 
widely  known,  I  recommend  the  publication  of  this  report. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Jno.  J.  Tigbrt, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  first  national  conference  on  highway  and  highway-trans- 
port education  called  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  May  15, 1920,  by  the  former  Ck)m- 
missioner  of  Education,  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  it  was  voted  by  the  conference 
committee  on  highway  transport  education: 

This  conference  strongly  recommends  that  universities  and  colleges  offer 
courses  in  highway  transport  as  their  facilities  will  permit,  and  that  at  least 
10  universities,  located  in  different  geographical  sections  of  the  United  States, 
offer  short-period  advanced  courses  covering  the  various  phases  of  highway 
transport,  and  4-year  courses  in  highway  transport  engineering  or  highway 
transport  options  in  4-year  colle^ate  courses. 

That  the  underlying  principles  of  highways  and  highway  transport,  as  well 
as  the  rules  of  the  road,  be  taught  in  the  grammar  schools  and  high  schools  of 
the  Nation. 

Among  the  first  institutions  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  Washington  confer- 
ence was  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  which  at  that  time  was  completing  a 
special  highway-transport  laboratory,  in  which  the  work  in  both  highway 
engineering  and  highway  transport  is  carried  on  under  the  same  roof. 

Among  those  invited  to  participate  in  this  conference  were  the  members  of  the 
Educational  Association  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pittsburgh  Teachers' 
Institute,  and  about  2,000  teachers  were  present  from  these  organizations. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  twofold :  First,  to  stimulate  greater  interest  of 
colleges  and  schools  of  engineering  in  the  studies  of  education  for  highway 
engineering  and  highway  transport ;  second,  to  assist  teachers  in  the  grammar 
grades  and  high  schools  in  teaching  safety  as  well  as  the  relation  of  our  high- 
ways to  the  economic  development  of  the  country ;  and,  third,  to  encourage  rural 
school  development  by  means  of  improved  methods  of  transportation  of  studente. 


RELATION  OF  HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION  TO  CIVILIZATION. 

By  Rot  D.  Ohapin,  Vice  PreHdent  NatUmal  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Our  duty  to  civilization  to-day  is  to  encourage  the  construction  and  use  of  the 
best  and  largest  possible  number  of  roads  and  highways  in  this  country,  so  that 
we  may  encourage  the  highest  type  of  civilization  attainable  in  America.  We 
should  malse  these  routes  useful  and  easy  to  travel,  so  that  our  people  can  move 
from  one  section  to  another  easily  and  frequently,  and  so  that  every  citizen  may 
come  to  thinlc  not  in  terms  of  his  own  locality,  but  in  terms  of  the  Nation.  As 
we  develop  highways  we  shall  break  down  sectionalism. 

There  are  8,000,000  passenger  motor  cars  in  this  country  to-day,  and  figuring 
on  a  basis  of  a  little  less  than  4  people  per  car,  a  little  over  30,000,000  people 
ride  over  the  highways  to-day,  so  that  highways  touch  close  home  to  many 
people.  The  passenger-car  mileage  in  automobiles  is  somewhere  between  40  and 
60  per  cent  higher  than  the  passenger  mileage  of  the  railroad  companies. 
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One  poiQt  is  preeminent  in  highway  and  highway-transport  engineering,  and 
that  Is  the  economic  side  of  the  matter.  We  are  concerned  not  only  with  ex- 
penditure of  vast  sums  of  money  on  the  highways  but  also  with  the  vehicles 
that  pass  over  the  highways,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  money  appropriated 
for  highways  is  wisely  expended.  The  largest  sum  that  is  appropriated  for 
public  improvement  is  annually  going  to  highways;  it  touches  your  pocketbook 
and  the  pocljetbook  of  your  family,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  our  boys 
understand  better  than  we  do  what  a  good  highway  means  and  whether  they 
are  going  to  get  a  good  highway  when  the  various  authorities  build  It. 

In  Detroit,  for  example,  we  are  spending  millions  of  dollars  in  trying  to 
open  arteries  of  traffic  through  the  down-town  centers.  If  we  dp  not  help  others 
to  get  a  true  vision  of  this  great  development,  the  cost  of  millions  to-day  will 
be  turned  into  tens  of  millions  in  a  few  years. 

We  must  also  show  the  effect  of  highways  on  the  cost  of  housing.  Living  has 
been  cheaper  in  Detroit  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  because  a  cheap 
car  enables  a  man  to  own  a  home  in  the  suburbs,  where  rent  is  cheaper. 

Again,  highway  transport  has  created  consolidated  schools.  The  little  one  or 
two  room  school  house  was  usually  situated  at  a  crossroads,  and  the  attendance 
was  variable,  depending  upon  the  weather  and  the  roads.  To-day  many  States 
are  building  consolidated  schools,  with  motor  busses  bringing  children  In  and 
taking  them  back. 

We  must  have  highway  systems.  These  must  be  laid  out  intelligently,  years 
ahead  of  time.  Through  routes  in  one  State  must  connect  with  routes  of  other 
States;  countj'  routes  must  connect  with  other  county  routes;  and  township 
routes  with  other  township  routes,  so  that  in  the  end  we  shall  have  a  network 
of  highways,  not  as  we  have  now  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  isolated 
pieces  of  highway  and  great  stretches  of  bad  road  or  a  good  road  connecting 
with  a  bad  road  or  stretches  of  bad  road  connecting  good  roads. 

Next  to  the  home,  our  biggest  daily  contact  is  with  the  highway.  We  follow 
it  to  work.  It  is  impossible  to  escape  it.  The  average  citizen  complains  about 
his  road,  yet  he  little  understands  his  relationship  to  it  It  is  the  duty  of  edu- 
cation to  interpret  that  relationship.  The  Nation  has  a  great  dut>*  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions  of  dollars  for  highway  transport,  and  it  wiU  be  nrach 
more  difficult  to  get  funds  in  the  next  5  or  10  years  to  construct  these  roads  if 
our  educators  do  not  interpret  that  relationship. 

Then,  as  to  traffic  rules^  The  teachers  in  lower  grades  can  teach  the  mecm- 
ing  of  the  rules.  If  there  Is  any  one  thing  that  every  man  wants  to  do,  it  is  to 
save  life.  A  true  inculcation  of  those  rules  into  the  minds  of  the  children  as 
they  come  to  school  is  going  to  cut  down  very  measurably  the  number  of  acci- 
dents on  the  streets.  Traffic  games  and  highway  games  in  the  schools  will 
bring  the  children  to  a  realization  of  what  highway  transport  really  means  and 
their  relation  to  it.  In  the  high  schools  It  seems  wise  to  teach  the  economic 
value  of  the  highways  and  highway  transport.  Every  high-school  student  to-day 
is  a  potential  voter.  The  students  of  to-day  are  going  to  vote  to-morrow  for 
many  noriles  of  highway  construction  at  an  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. They  should  know  the  subject  so  that  they  can  vote  these  sums  intelli- 
gently. Colleges  should  train  highway  engineers  as  well  as  highway-transport 
engineers. 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE  OF  AMERICAN   HIGHWAYS. 

By  S.  B.  McC(»MrcK,  Chancellor,  UrUtnersiiv  of  PiitMburgh. 

Jt  is  Interesting  to  consider  the  development  of  highways  in  America,  and 
particularly  In  our  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  The  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  watched  the  progress  of  highways,  canals,  and  railroada    The  canals 
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came  after  the  highway  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  and  shortly  after 
the  canal  the  railroad  came  on,  reaching  Pittsburgh  in  1852.  About  1817  the 
pike  was  completed,  and  it  was  a  busy  highway  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burgh, the  national  pike  also  following  its  route  to  Washington.  Now  we  have 
reached  a  period  in  our  highway  construction  when  it  Is  to  be  looked  upon  not 
as  a  method  of  solving  an  immediate  problem,  but  as  the  most  prominent  thin^ 
in  America. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  matter  which  demands  the  greatest  study  and  the  best  in- 
tellect that  we  have,  and  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  you  are  going  about  it  so  as 
to  ascertain  Just  what  traflto  must  be  carried  over  these  highways  in  order  to 
find  out  Just  exactly  what  highways  you  have  to  construct.  And  after  you 
determine  what  highways  you  have  to  construct,  you  may  have  to  decide  upon 
the  other  question,  as  to  what  kind  of  vehicles,  in  weight,  and  so  forth,  are 
to  go  over  It. 

It  is  a  good  thing,  as  Mr.  Chapin  has  indicated,  to  enlist  all  kinds  of  people 
in  the  highway  problem.  It  is  a  disgrace  that  so  many  people  are  injured  and 
killed  in  developing  this  new  instrument  of  transportation.  This  evil  must  be 
remedied.  People  do  not  realize  that  we  have  in  this  country  Just  as  -many 
engineers  as  there  are  automobiles,  running  not  upon  a  track  like  a  locomotive, 
but  upon  highways.  The  drivers  do  not  realize  the  tremendous  power  of  the 
thing  they  are  attempting  to  control. 

In  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  everywhere  that  people  can  be  brought  to- 
gether, this  should  he  taught,  because  all  of  this  is  a  part  of  one  great  plan; 
and  when  the  time  comes  when  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  we  shall  have  good  roads,  roads  that  will  be  built  in  such  a  way 
as  to  endure,  we  shall  bring  about  that  which  will  guarantee  more  effectively 
than  anything  else  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  our  Nation, 

Again,  if  you  have  highways  and  automobile  trucks,  you  have  a  guaranty 
that  no  group  of  men  can  stand  up  before  the  American  people  and  threaten  to 
starve  them  unless  their  demands  are  granted.  I  am  speaking  altogether  with- 
out any  bias,  for  sometimes  men  have  grievances  which  ought  to  be  righted,  and 
sometimes  they  have  not,  but  whether  they  have  or  not  the  power  of  killing 
people  by  starvation  is  too  much  for  any  group  of  men,  and  we  guarantee  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  Nation  itself  Just  in  the  measure  in  which  we  con- 
struct these  highways. 

This  seems  to  me  the  most  vitally  important  matter  of  a  material  kind  before 
tlie  American  people  to-day. 

HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

By  H.  E.  Hilts,  Prhuipal  Assistant  Chief  Engineer,  State  Highttay  Department, 

In  Pennsylvania  we  have  laid  out,  as  you  know,  what  we  call  a  primary  sys- 
tem of  roads  connecting  the  county  seats.  We  do  not  take  the  individual  sec- 
tions of  that  primary  system  haphazard,  but  have  laid  out  the  full  program  year 
by  year,  so  that  when  we  get  through  spending  this  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  millions  in  four  or  five  years  we  shall  have  a  complete  system  of  high- 
ways, selecting  first  the  sections  which  are  in  most  serious  shape  now.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  we  have  to  consider  man  power.  We  now  have  over  800  in- 
spectors from  the  universities  working  for  us  on  the  various  construction  Jobs. 
We  must  depend  upon  the  universities  to  turn  out  year  by  year  men  who  will  be 
acceptable  to  us. 

In  the  State  highway  department  we  have  an  automobile  division,  through 
which  we  collect  our  money.  Those  moneys  are  spent  for  maintenance.  We  have 
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a  maintenance  division,  under  a  maintenance  engineer  and  the  commiseloner,  and 
each  county  has  a  representative  in  the  person  of  a  susperintendent,  who  is  in 
many  cases  a  technically  trained  man — an  engineer — and  who  has  his  caretakers 
on  the  main  primary  trunk  lines.  The  construction  division  handles  the  ex- 
penditure of  moneys  raised  by  bond  issues,  or  direct  appropriations  of  the  l^a- 
lature,  and  of  the  various  bond  issues  authorized  by  the  counties,  many  of  which 
look  to  us  to  superintend  the  constructicm  of  their  highways  as  well  as  to  check 
up  their  plans. 

We  have  found  it  very  important  to  establish  a  testing  laboratory.  We  have 
now  about  50  men  in  this  work,  10  stationed  in  Pittsburgh,  to  see  that  the  ma- 
terials we  get  for  our  roads  are  suitable  when  delivered.  Our  iniq;)ector8  on  the 
projects  do  the  rest 

We  look  upon  each  road  or  group  as  a  separate  problem.  We  send  our  corps 
in  the  field  and  endeavor  to  make  relocations  where  they  are  Justified.  We 
estimate  an  Increase  of  100  or  200  per  cent  in  motor  traffic  after  the  roadway  is 
built  We  endeavor  to  find  the  cost  of  added  rise  and  fall,  of  added  curvature, 
and  where  we  would  be  Justified  in  shortening  the  distance  between  terminal 
points,,  or  in  trying  to  find  lower  loops  in  the  mountains,  so  that  where  we  have 
costs  of  $100,000  to  $125,000  a  mile  we  can  show  why  we  are  spending  the  money. 

In  other  words,  we  talk  from  an  engineering  standpoint,  dissect  all  the  items 
of  cost  per  mile  of  road,  and  satisfy  ourselves  whether  those  costs  are  Justified. 
We  have  problems  now  in  our  large  traffic  centers  in  detouring  trunk  lines 
around  the  cities.  We  have  done  that  with  the  railroads  for  years,  and  we  are 
now  going  to  do  It  with  the  highways.  A  great  many  people  going  from  Wash- 
ington to  New  York  would  he  glad  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  going  tlirough  Phila- 
delphia, and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  construct  roads  probably  sooner  than  we 
think  to  handle  through  traffic.  To  save  three-quarters  of  an  hour  In  a  4-hour 
trip  is  an  item  worth  wMle. 

I  figured  roughly  one  morning  what  our  Justifiable  expenditures  might  be  for 
a  primary  i^stem.  Calculating  tliat  75  per  cent  of  the  traffic  would  go  on  25 
per  cent  of  the  roads,  I  found  that  $35,000,000  a  year  was  a  very  conservative 
estimate  of  saving  on  tires,  on  general  repairs,  and  on  oil  and  gas  in  automo- 
biles. That  is  Just  a  saving  in  dollars  and  cents  for  the  operation  of  the 
vehicle  over  the  road.  It  does  not  take  Into  account  any  of  those  things  that 
we  look  upon  in  an  educational  way.  Thirty-five  million  dollars!  Multiply 
that  by  20,  and  you  have  the  capitalization  value. 

Finally,  I  want  to  impress  upon  all  of  you  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
work  properly,  the  educational  situation  must  be  handled  so  that  the  highway 
department  can  get  a  supply  of  trained  men,  with  the  ability  to  reach  the  top 
in  a  short  time. 

FINANCIAL  SIDE  OF  HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION. 

By  A.  G.  Batcheldeb,  Executive  Chainnan,  American  Automobile  Association, 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  think  Is  fundamental  in  this  subject,  namely, 
the  economic  side  of  it.    It  is  a  big  task  to  get  the  money  to  begin  with. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  secured  funds  for  highway  improvements  from 
counties,  but  first  there  had  to  be  a  State  appropriation  in  order  to  Induce  the 
county  to  move  In  the  matter.  When  the  motor  vehicle  came  on  the  scene  we 
found  that  the  county  unit  was  too  small,  and  so  we  realized  that  we  must 
use  a  larger  unit  of  taxation,  namely,  the  State,  which  really  meant  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  that  the  richest  counties  of  the  State,  through  the  State 
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treasury,  built  roads  across  the  poor  counties  which  were  not  able  to  build 
roads  for  themselves. 

Finally,  the  Federal  Government  contributed  money,  and  now  in  the  same  way 
that  the  richer  counties  helped  the  poor  counties  in  the  State  the  rich  States 
help  the  poor  States.  Our  idea  was  that  those  Federal  dollars  would  contribute 
to  a  State,  and  that  the  State  should  contribute  to  the  counties,  and  ei9>ecially 
the  poor  counties.  Unfortunate,  in  carrying  out  the  national  pian  many  of 
the  States  have  not  functioned  as  they  should.  As  a  result  we  have  not  secured 
the  highways  we  hoped  for.  Federal  money  should  not  be  spent  on  roads  unless 
they  have  some  national  characteristic. 

THE  WASHINGTON  CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATION  FOR  HIGHWAY 

TRANSPORT. 

By  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commisaianer  of  Education, 

Last  q;>ring  there  was  held  in  Washington,  at  my  request,  a  conference  on 
education  for  highway  engineering  and  for  liighway  transport  That  conference 
was  attended  by  representative  teachers  of  engineering  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, by  highway  commissioners,  and  others  interested  in  the  building  and 
promotion  of  highways  especially  from  the  technical  side,  and  those  gentl^nen 
who  had  to  do  with  the  making  of  automobiles,  auto  trucks,  and  auto  transporta- 
tion. The  conference  lasted  two  days,  and  out  of  it  grew  a  strengthening  of 
the  convictions  that  we  each  had  of  the  importance  of  this  kind  of  education. 
I  think  we  agreed  that  we  had  come  to  a  new  era  in  transportation,  and  that 
probably  in  the  next  20  years  we  will  spend  for  the  building  of  highways — hard- 
surface  highways— as  much  as  or  more  than  we  ever  spent  in  a  like  time  for 
the  building  of  railroads.  That  means  that  we  shall  spend  10, 15,  or  20  billions 
.  of  dollars  for  the  building  of  highways ;  that  those  highways  will  be  of  a  kind 
different  from  the  highways  of  the  past,  and  that  they  will  require  knowledge 
and  application  of  technical  principles. 

The  highways  should  be  built  by  properly  equipped  engineers,  who  understand 
grading,  making  curves,  and  other  things  fbr  different  from  what  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  to  meet  the  new  condition  of  heavy  trucks  running  at  high 
speed. 

Next  comes  the  proper  preparation  of  the  roadbed,  so  that  it  wUl  not  yield  to 
rain  or  frost,  or  give  way  under  the  surface,  because  a  road  is  a  thing  that  has 
to  be  left  out  over  night  regardless  of  the  weather.  You  can  not  take  it  in  and 
shelter  it  and  care  for  it,  and  you  have  to  take  care  of  the  weight  on  it  and 
the  impact  of  rapidly  moving  freight  of  many  tons.  All  the  roads,  probably, 
in  existence  at  the  time  this  conference  was  held  were  practically  out  of  date. 
We  found  that  the  hard  surface  roads  made  for  lic^t-draft  automobiles,  before 
heavy  trucks  were  used  much,  were  giving  way  under  the  heavy  work  of  the 
truck,  so  that  we  decided  that  for  the  balance  of  these  thousands  and  scores  of 
thousands  of  miles  of  highways  to  be  built  there  will  be  necessary  a  different 
kind  of  training  from  that  which  the  ordinary  engineer  has  had. 

It  came  out  in  the  Washington  ccmference  that  highways  are  built  for  certain 
kinds  of  transportation;  certain  kinds  of  men  are  going  to  go  over  them,  not 
horses  and  buggies,  but  automobiles  and  trucks,  both  of  which  are  new  inven- 
tions, and  probably  neither  one  of  them  yet  perfected,  especially  the  truck.  And 
for  the  making  of  auto  trucks,  tires,  and  machinery  there  is  necessary  another 
kind  of  engineering  involving  the  principles  of  mechanics.  It  is  a  new  thing, 
and  so  far  we  are  applying  old  knowledge  by  the  hit-and-miss  method. 
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So  we  need  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  to  furnish  the  means 
of  training  men  for  this  Islnd  of  work,  and  for  the  organization  of  transport 
over  the  road.  We  decided  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  appoint  an  executive 
committee,  which  has  held  a  number  of  meetings,  and  which  has  subdivided 
itself.  Some  of  the  committees  have  held  meetings,  and  there  is  some  hope  now 
that  there  will  be  a  definite  organization  by  which  study  of  these  problems  can 
lie  promoted,  if  not  as  effectively  as  they  should  be  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, yet  effectively  coordinating  the  study  of  that  knowledge  that  we  now 
have. 

RELATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  HIGHWAY  PROBLEM. 

By  Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Chief  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

It  is  not  expected  that  every  man  will  become  a  builder  of  highways.  Nor  is 
it  expected  that  every  man  will  become  an  operator  of  motor  vehicles.  But 
there  is  not  a  citizen  whose  daily  life  will  not  l>e  more  and  more  influenced  by 
the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  over  the  public  highways. 

The  tremendous  importance  which  the  highways  in  their  relation  to  trans- 
portation have  attained,  the  great  problems  which  are  necessarily  connected 
with  their  building  and  maintenance,  the  operation  of  traffic  over  them,  and  the 
economic  problems  attendant  upon  these  two,  including  the  distribution  of 
financial  responsibility  and  the  values  to  the  communities  which  accrue  from 
Idghway  improvement,  call  for  study  and  research.  Particular  attention  is 
directed  to  the  fact  that  these  problems  have  come  upon  us  within  a  very 
limited  time.  It  has  not  been  a  slow  developm^it,  giving  us  time  to  readju^ 
ourselves.  There  has  been  little  time  for  preparation,  and  we  are  now  fiiced 
with  the  necessity  of  a  broad  educational  program  through  which  we  must 
reach  many  classes  if  the  objective  of  efficient  and  economical  use  and  exten- 
sion of  our  new  transportation  f&cilitles  is  to  be  gained. 

Upon  our  school  system  will  to  a  large  extent  fall  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
viding education  of  two  very  different  kinds — ^the  education  of  the  public  served 
and  the  education  of  the  public  servant  In  this  country  little  attention  has 
-been  given  to  training  young  men  for  the  public  service.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  men  to  graduate  from  the  universities  without  any  adequate 
Isnowledge  of  the  organization  of  the  smaller  units  of  the  civil  government  in 
their  own  communities. 

Many  men  will  be  needed  in  the  highway  improvement  and  transport  pro* 
gram.  If  they  obtain  an  appreciation  of  what  real  public  service  means,  not 
cmly  in  the  higher  capacities  but  in  the  positions  which  control  the  affairs  of 
the  local  communities,  there  must  be  implanted  by  the  schools,  beginning  with 
the  boys  and  girls  in  the  lower  grades,  an  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
highways  in  their  own  communities.  If  they  are  taught  who  is  responsible 
for  their  care,  if  their  attention  is  called  to  the  safe  usage  of  the  highways, 
they  will  have  a  much  better  background  for  higher  training  and  their  interest 
may  be  enlisted  to  the  point  that  when  it  comes  time  to  choose  a  college  career 
they  will  take  up  a  study  of  the  technical  branches  which  are  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  science  of  highway  building  and  highway  transport 

A  large  number  of  technical  graduates  will  need  to  be  trained  each  year  if 
the  public  is  to  be  served  by  properly  trained  men.  This  is  true  not  only  in 
the  Federal  and  State  road  programs,  but  In  those  of  the  cities,  counties,  and 
other  governmental  divisions. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  men  who  would  be  normally  absorbed  by 
the  State  and  Federal  highway  departments  alone  each  year  would  amount  to 
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practically  the  entire  number  of  graduates  of  civil  engineering  courses  in  the 
country.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  men, 
under  present  conditions,  will  enter  the  public  service  because  of  the  larger 
inducements  elsewhere. 

The  second  most  important  need  of  education  in  highway  development  is  that 
of  bringing  to  the  citizenship  through  the  agencies  of  the  schools  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  service  demands  which  the  highways  must  fulfill.  It  Is 
perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  the  understanding  will  become  general  in  a 
short  period  of  the  tremendous  Increases  In  the  uses  of  the  highways  which 
have  come  In  the  past  three  years.  It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that  in  the 
agricultural  communities  the  vehicle's  mile  use  of  the  public  roads  has  increased 
at  least  500  per  cent,  while  contiguous  to  the  more  thickly  populated  areas  the 
increase  Is  at  least  1,000  per  cent  The  Increased  use  Is  not  alone  In  the 
number  of  vehicles  but  In  the  weights  and  speeds  of  the  traffic  units.  Size  and 
speed  are  the  destroying  agents,  and  our  road  systems  which  were  built  for  very 
much  smaller  loads  are  showing,  in  many  cases,  failures. 

There  is  too  generally  prevalent  a  feeling  that  the  highway  builders  of  the 
past  have  failed.  Because  some  highways  are  pot  now  satisfactorily  carrying 
the  tremendous  traffic  which  has  suddenly  come  upon  them  there  Is  a  tendency 
to  criticize  the  men  In  the  public  service  who  were  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  roads.  An  impartial  student  of  the  records  will  imdoubtedly 
find  that  if  the  roads  were  honestly  and  conscientiously  built  under  the  direction 
of  a  competent  engineer,  they  are  giving  as  good  service  as  could  possibly  be 
expected  under  the  changed  conditions  and  that  the  construction  planned  by 
the  engineer  Is  much  ahead  of  that  which  the  public  thought  was  necessary 
at  the  time. 

The  fact  has  been  true  of  the  highway  engineer  as  of  many  other  profes- 
sions— the  men  who  have  pointed  the  way  and  who  have  accomplished  the 
outstanding  results  have  done  so  more  often  with  the  opposition  of  the  public 
whom  they  serve  than  with  their  cooperation.  Here  is  a  prime  function  of 
the  schools.  There  must  be  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  are  now  in  the  lower  grades  a  different  attitude  toward  the  governmental 
agencies  which  the  public  has  set  up  to  serve  Itself. 

We  need  men  trained  In  the  proper  expenditure  of  the  great  sums  which  will 
be  appropriated  for  road  Improvement  We  need  men  educated  not  only  in 
the  technical  requirements  of  road  building,  but  we  need  a  larger  citizenship 
which  is  more  conversant  with  the  way  In  which  its  own  affairs  are  managed,  so 
that  It  will  Intelligently  select  the  men  who  can  and  will  administer  these  offices 
in  the  public  interests. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  the  teacher  of  to-day,  who  Is  concerned  with  the 
great  questions  so  closely  affecting  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  public 
as  a  whole,  will  take  the  opportunity  to  Implant  In  the  minds  of  hl^  students, 
whether  these  students  are  of  the  lower  or  higher  grades,  a  knowledge  of  the 
service  which  the  public  needs  from  its  young  men,  and  will  direct  the  attention 
of  those  who  seem  especially  qualified  to  the  opportunities  offered  for  a  splendid 
public  career  In  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  public  highwaya 

The  need  of  education  In  highway  development  lies  In  two  directions — the 
training  of  more  men  to  carry  on  the  actual  work  and  the  training  generally  of 
the  public  to  the  tremendous  Importance  of  the  work  which  must  be  done  and 
the  economic  value  that  will  be  gained  by  the  public  through  the  increased  trans- 
portation facilities  now  made  possible  by  the  combination  of  the  improved  high- 
way and  the  motor  vehicle.  These  problems  are  educational.  They  belong  to 
the  teacher. 
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GOOD  ROADS  ESSENTIAL  TO  GOOD  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  Dallas  W.  Abmsteong,  Superintendent  of  SchoolSy  Venango  County,  Pa, 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  road  problem  and  the  rural  school  problem  are  iden- 
tical. The  consolidation  of  the  rural  schools  in  the  way  that  they  should  be 
consolidated  is  practically  impossible  in  many  sections  of  Pennsylvania  until  we 
have  some  road  improvement.  The  cost  of  these  schools  is  a  question  before  the 
people  of  the  State,  Just  as  is  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  roads.  The  State 
must  bring  these  schools  together  and  give  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country 
and  agricultural  districts  an  education  that  will  help  them  on  the  farm,  and 
will  give  them  some  of  the  advantages  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  cities  have. 
While  these  schools  will  cost  more,  they  will  give  much  more  to  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  community  in  proportion  to  the  cost.  Poor  roads  delay  this  pro- 
gram ;  in  fact,  they  almost  prevent  it.  For  example,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
drive  an  auto  bus  during  three  or  four  months  in  the  year  in  my  county. 

Good  roads  and  the  economy  of  good  roads  should  be  introduced  as  a  sub- 
division of  the  study  of  thrift  We  have  boys  and  girls  in  a  certain  township 
in  Venango  County  10  or  12  miles  away  from  school,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get 
them  to  school  with  the  present  roads.  The  township  plans  to  build  a  high 
school  this  year;  the  boys  and  girls  are  demanding  high-school  privileges.  If 
those  boys  and  girls  could  see  the  opportunities  that  we  could  give  to  country 
children  through  consolidated  schools,  I  am  sure  they  would  use  their  influence 
with  their  parents. 

THE  SOCIAL  VALUE  OF  HIGHWAYS. 

By  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  ComnUssioner  of  Education, 

I  am  going  to  speak  first  on  the  relation  of  the  highway  and  good  roads  to 
education,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consolidated  schools. 

Originally  our  schools  had  a  very  small  function  to  perform.  Boys  and  girls 
in  our  pioneer  homes  had  many  educational  agencies  in  connection  with  their 
daily  tasks  that  the  modem  boy  and  girl  do  not  have. 

The  home  was  a  little  kingdom  to  itself.  The  home  manufactured  the  clothing 
and  food.  For  the  older  boy  the  school  did  a  very  small  part  of  the  supple- 
mentary educational  work.  It  merely  gave  the  means  and  tools  of  education. 
There  was  opportunity  to  apply  the  principles  which  they  thus  got  back  into 
their  home  life.  The  modem  school  must  give  those  experiences  that  the  boys 
obtained  in  the  primitive  way  In  the  primitive  home.  For  that  reason  the  one- 
teacher  school  in  the  country  breaks  down.  In  the  one-room  country  school 
in  Pennsylvania — and  there  are  many  thousands  of  them — one  teacher  teaches 
all  subjects ;  she  teaches  all  grades,  and  all  ages  from  6  to  18  or  more.  She  is 
her  own  superintendent,  her  own  health  Inspector,  Janitor,  school  nurse,  besides 
being  the  representative  of  education  and  culture  in  the  community.  No  person 
yet  has  been  able  enough  to  do  the  work  as  it  should  be  done. 

Hence  the  Importance  in  this  State  of  consolidated  schools.  In  one  county 
which  we  have  recently  studied,  out  of  179  school  buildings,  147  are  one-room 
schools,  and  a  careful  survey  shows  that  if  there  were  good  roads  in  that  county 
29  schools  would  be  sufficient.  One-third  of  the  number  of  teachers  in  one-room 
schools  might  actually  be  dismissed,  and  there  would  not  be  any  more  work  on 
the  remaining  teachers. 

Another  reason  for  good  roads  in  the  community  is  that  of  the  church.  The 
country  church  largely  breaks  down,  not  because  the  country  people  are  not 
religious,  but  because  it  is  not  easy  to  go  to  church.  By  bringing  the  people 
together  to  the  country  church  by  means  of  good  roads,  we  might  add  much  to 
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the  cause  of  right  living.  I  am  sure  that  every  good  teacher  would  favor  it. 
They  preach  a  Heaven  with  roads  paved  with  gold.  We  would  like  to  have  paved 
roads  in  the  preparation  for  Heaven. 

Let  us  take  up  the  matter  of  community  organization.  A  part  of  school  work, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  class  work,  is  the  bringing  together  of  the  grown-up 
people  for  acquaintance,  friendship,  instruction,  discussion,  and  it  may  be  for 
cooperation.  Wherever  a  schoolhouse  is  built,  especially  a  consolidated  school, 
almost  invariably  there  is  a  room  provided  for  the  adults  to  meet  in,  assembly 
halls  with  library,  moving  pictures,  stereopticons,  etc.  But  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  bring  the  people  together  in  any  large  way  unless  there  are  better 
means  of  traveL 

For  that  reason  we  are  interested  in  the  building  of  the  highway  as  an  educa- 
tional project  for  the  country.  Modem  education  does  not  stop  with  the  ele- 
mentary school ;  it  continues  and  becomes  more  important  in  the  period  of  later 
adolescence  and  the  earlier  manhood  and  womanhood. 

At  this  morning's  conference  it  was  said  that  teachers  should  be  informed 
about  highways.  Country  schools  should  teach  travel  and  transport  as  well 
as  other  subjects,  so  that  the  pupil  may  understand  his  own  life  and  his  own 
work.  If  you  leave  him  in  a  mist  of  darkness,  without  knowledge  of  his  own 
community,  his  own  people,  and  those  near  by,  the  chances  are  he  will  never 
be  able  to  break  through  that  mist  and  use  the  light  you  try  to  give  him. 

No  doubt  you  will  be  asked  to  help  in  this  State  in  making  people  understand 
the  highway  problem  in  its  relationship  to  the  transportation  of  their  products 
and  goods  in  their  immediate  community,  because  we  are  going  to  spend  prob- 
ably in  the  next  20  years  15  or  20  billion  dollars  in  building  highways 
and  auto  vehicles  for  serving  communities  in  the  way  I  have  suggested — 
more  than  we  ever  spent  in  a  lifetime  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States. 
Consequently,  there  will  be  opportunities  for  thousands  of  young  men  to  work 
and  serve  their  country  in  developing  our  highways  and  transport  systems. 


Chancellor  McCobmick.  The  Whisky  Rebellion  in  Western  Pennsylvania  a 
century  and  a  quarter  or  more  ago  occurred  because  there  were  not  highways 
by  whioh  to  send  the  products  of  this  western  part  of  the  country  to  the  Elast. 
It  was  easier  to  transport  whisky  than  the  grain.  To-day  thousands  are 
starving  in  China  with  food  in  other  parts  of  China  which  can  not  be  gotten 
to  them.    So  in  Russia,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is,  therefore,  important  that  all  teachers  attempt  to  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  highways  in  order  that  they  may  bring  the  subject  home  to  their 
students. 

Along  with  this  matter  of  highway  construction  and  highway  transport  is 
the  matter  of  safety.  Perhaps  at  this  time  in  our  history  one  of  the  things 
of  which  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  Is  the  number  of  lives  that  are  paid  as  the 
price  of  Improved  methods  of  transportation.  The  safety-first  idea  Is  one  that, 
along  with  this  matter  of  highway  construction,  ought  to  engage  the  interest 
and  have  a  part  of  the  energy  of  every  public-school  teacher. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION   IN   DETROIT. 

By  Habsiet  Beabd, 

Supervisor  of  Safety  Education,  Detroit  Public  Schools. 

There  are  a  ftew  things  that  I  should  like  to  recommend  to  aid  In  avoiding 
accidents  to  school  children.  There  should  be  proper  trafilc  regulations  along 
all  highways  to  safeguard  both  the  driver  and  the  pedestrian;  and  a  rigid. 
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impartial  enforcement  of  these  regulations  is  very  important,  if  we  are  to  safe- 
guard the  lives  of  the  people,  especially  the  children. 

For  the  prevention  of  these  accidents,  the  only  method  that  will  be  eifective 
is  education  of  grown  people  and  of  children.  The  education  of  children  in  the 
proper  use  and  value  of  the  highways  is  the  thing  most  to  be  urged  in  these 
days.  It  is  hard  to  educate  grown  people  in  new  ways.  We  should  begin  with 
the  children ;  teach  them  how  to  travel  and  how  to  live,  especially  in  a  big  city. 

In  Detroit  we  have  a  very  serious  situation  in  regard  to  accidents.  There 
are  very  many  reasons  for  it ;  all  traflSc  is  on  one  level,  which  causes  a  great 
many  accidents  in  a  city  of  a  million  inhabitants;  the  streets  converge  to  one 
center,  which  makes  very  heavy  traffic  downtown. 

A  check  was  made  in  1918  at  Michigan  and  Woodward  Avenues,  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  and  from  the  hour  of  7  in  the  morning  to  7  in  the  ev«iing,  27,983 
automobiles  passed  that  Intersection.  I  don't  know  what  the  number  is  now. 
but  I  think  at  least  10  times  as  many. 

There  is  a  very  tolerant  attitude  toward  reckless  driving  that  causes  many 
accidents.  During  the  12  months  ending  August  1,  1919,  when  the  Safety  De- 
partment was  organized,  1,097  accidents  to  the  school  children  occurred,  96 
being  fatal.  That  appalling  number  led  the  board  of  education  to  insist  that 
something  be  done;  so  that  is  how  the  safety-first  movement  was  organized 
as  an  experiment 

There  was  really  nothing  to  go  by;  we  had  no  textbool^.  We  had  only  the 
records  from  the  police  department  of  the  accidents  to  school  children  to  study, 
and  with  that  start  we  began  to  build  up  a  safety  department 

The  police  and  fire  departments  lend  all  possible  cooperation.  They  are 
anxious  for  us  to  help  them  and  we  are  anxious  to  do  so.  The  police  send  me 
numerous  and  full  reports  of  accidents,  giving  the  age,  the  drcumstances, 
whether  the  accident  took  place  at  the  intersection  of  the  streets,  and  all  de- 
tails. I  have  found  out  a  great  many  things  that  happen  to  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  7,  and  to  l)oys  12,  13,  and  14,  when  they  begin  to  use  bicycles, 
and  such  data  as  that,  and  we  have  built  up  a  course  of  study  based  on  the 
conditions  we  have  found  to  exist  We  have  inquired  in  the  schools  to  see 
where  the  children's  interests  lie.  We  started  with  their  drawings,  and  asked 
them  to  draw  pictures  of  safety  on  the  street.  The  results  were  very  interest- 
ing. They  made  the  drawing  paper  with  the  four  corners  representing  the 
streets,  and  they  would  represent  policemen  and  children  trying  to  cross  the 
streets.  Some  even  put  in  an  automobile  or  two,  and  one  boy  had  a  large 
round  thing  shown  at  the  back  of  the  automobile  and  when  the  teacher  asked 
what  that  was  he  said  that  was  an  extra  tire. 

The  most  interesting  thing  was  that  all  of  the  policemen  were  in  uniform. 
Some  of  the  children  didn't  know  enough  to  put  arms  on  the  people  crossing 
the  street  but  they  put  uniforms  on  the  policemen  and  put  buttons  on  the 
coat  and  a  badge.  We  saw  that  the  children  understood  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  uniform.  We  talked  about  public  service ;  how  the  uniform  differs 
from  the  clothing  of  other  people  and  the  meaning  of  the  uniform  and  that  it 
Involved  some  responsibility,  and  it  also  involved  respect  for  the  uniform. 

We  tried,  with  traffic  games,  to  show  what  their  ideas  and  interests  were  with 
regard  to  traffic  on  the  street.  We  started  with  the  aisle  in  the  front  of  the 
room.  That  was  the  main  avenue,  and  all  the  narrow  aisles  were  side  streets. 
We  drew  marks  where  they  should  cross.  Some  of  the  children  were  poUcemen, 
others  were  pedestrians. 

They  are  all  learning  what  it  means  to  cross  the  streets.  The  children  who 
represent  the  policeman  have  a  very  different  idea  of  the  policeman  than  they 
would  have  had  if  they  had  not  been  policemen  themselves. 
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A  little  boy  named  Thaddeus  is  policeman  at  one  corner.  They  have  a  boy 
representing  the  gpeeder,  who  has  an  automobile  3  or  4  feet  long,  and  he  comes 
dashing  across  the  stage  and  knocks  down  three  or  four  children  who  have  been 
Jay-walking,  and  Thaddeus  picks  up  these  children  and  tells  them  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  be  careful,  and  to  pay  strict  attention  about  their  walking.  He  also 
gives  some  adm<mition  to  the  speeder,  which,  I  think,  is  very  necessary. 

We  have  tried  the  Boy  Scouts,  I  visited  a  school  this  week  where  they  have 
20  Boy  Scouts,  and  they  take  turns,  one  scout  one  week  and  one  another  week. 
They  stand  at  the  comer  nearest  the  school,  and  take  the  children  across  the 
street,  and  at  times  hold  up  the  traffic. 

The  teachers  also  find  that  the  introduction  of  work  of  this  kind  is  not  a 
burden,  and  I  think  that  is  something  we  must  consider,  because  nowadays 
teachers  have  so  many  burdens  on  them  that  I  think  we  should  be  very,  very 
careful  in  what  we  ask  the  teach»-s  to  undertake. 

The  children  are  organizing  safety  clubs  and  wear  safety  buttons  that  the 
police  department  furnishes.  We  have  had  competition  between  the  schools  in 
keeping  down  the  number  of  accidents,  and  competition  between  public  and 
parochial  sdiools  as  to  how  many  children  from  each  are  injured,  and  each 
tries  to  reduce  the  number.  We  try  to  keep  in  contact  with  them.  If  they  have 
ideas,  we  like  to  have  them. 

We  have  issued  a  small  book  that  has  suggestions  as  to  the  work  and  the 
methods  that  can  be  used.  The  teachers  don't  take  that  as  an  additional  sub- 
ject, but  give  it  to  children  through  their  drawing  or  through  their  dramatiza- 
tion or  their  English;  even  in  their  arithmetic  they  learn  about  the  city  de- 
partments, because  this  work  has  developed  not  only  in  accident  study,  but  in 
fire,  first  aid  in  emergencies,  and  the  first  principles  of  civics. 

We  also  have  a  course  of  training  for  teachers  in  the  Teachers'  College  in 
accident  prevention,  and  some  teachers  are  interested  Plough  to  want  to  spe- 
cialize in  it 

If  the  police  department  have  some  idea  that  they  wish  to  give  to  the  children, 
if  there  are  special  dangers  that  arise,  we  try  to  incorporate  that  in  the  course 
for  the  children.  For  instance,  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  time  wlien  the  days 
were  getting  shorter,  the  childr«i  were  running  out  on  the  streets  in  the  dusk. 
The  drivers  could  not  see  them,  and,  consequently,  many  accidents  occurred. 
The  secretary  of  the  school  board  asked, "  Isn't  there  some  way  you  can  impress 
on  the  children  that  it  is  not  safe  to  run  out  unless  they  carry  a  new^aper 
or  something  white  that  will  show  when  they  cross  the  streets  in  the  dusk?  ** 
We  gave  them  some  lessons  in  protective  coloring,  showing  how  birds  in  nature 
have  protective  coloring,  and  in  that  way  a  great  many  of  them  got  the  idea, 
and  when  they  went  out  in  the  dusk,  going  to  the  grocery  just  before  supper, 
they  would  carry  a  newspaper,  or  wear  something  light,  so  that  they  could  be 
more  easily  seen  in  the  darlmess. 

The  Boy  Scouts  help  us  very  much  in  our  work  and  we  help  them.  We 
help  them  to  demonstrate  the  principles  of  first  aid  in  their  Boy  Scout  Manual, 
and,  of  course,  the  children  feel  if  the  Boy  Scouts  can  teach  these  things,  they 
want  to  Join,  and  the  girls  want  to  Join  the  Fireside  Group.  We  are  planning 
to  have  Boy  Scouts  for  every  school.  If  we  can  have  the  troops  meet  right 
in  the  school  we  feel  it  is  going  to  be  of  great  help  to  the  school. 

We  have  had  community  evenings,  where  the  parents  and  the  department 
and  the  board  of  education  cooperate.  We  furnish  some  feature  that  the 
children  have  been  doing  in  the  school.  It  is  always  interesting  to  the  parents 
to  see  these  things.    We  have  one  or  two  community  features,  dramatization 
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or  music,  or  whatever  is  easiest  to  give,  and  then  have  a  safety  talk,  and  a 
moving  picture  showing  how  accidents  occur,  and  another  moving  picture  to 
attract  the  people.  There  is  no  admission  charge  and  the  thing  is  very  satis- 
factory. It  was  quite  Interesting  to  see  how  the  children  would  bring  the 
parents  who  had  never  been  in  the  school  before.  In  that  way  we  have  the 
parents  see  what  a  splendid  work  the  children  are  doing,  and  they  have  their 
childr^i  at  school  every  day  on  time. 

You  may  be  Interested  in  the  results  of  one  year  of  our  work,  which  was 
largely  experimental  During  the  year  before  we  had  96  school  children  killed, 
and  many  more  younger  ones ;  the  96  were  children  from  6  to  18.  During  the 
12  months  that  ended  with  the  1st  of  September,  1920,  after  this  work  was 
instituted,  we  had  48,  which  was  a  saving  of  50  per  cent  of  those  lives,  and, 
instead  of  a  total  of  1,097  accidents  to  the  school  children  of  the  city,  we  had 
589.  That  is  589  too  many,  but  still  it  is  a  reduction  of  almost  50  per  cent 
the  first  year.  So  we  feel  in  Detroit  that  education  along  these  lines  is  well 
worth  while. 


REPORT  OF  THE  HIGHWAY  TRANSPORT  COMMITTEE. 

1.  This  committee  strongly  recommends  that  universities  and  colleges  offer  a 
required  3-hour  course  throughout  one  year  in  highway  transport  and  high- 
way engineering  as  a  part  of  their  civil  engineering  courses,  and  that  not  more 
than  10  universities  located  in  different  geographical  sections  of  the  United 
States  offer  short-period  advanced  ccKirses  covering  the  various  phases  of  high- 
way engineering  and  highway  transport,  and  a  4-year  course  in  highway  trans- 
port engineering  or  highway  transport  and  highway  engineering  option  in  4-year 
collegiate  or  technical  course. 

2.  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  the  textbooks  in  high-school 
economics  should  be  so  revised  as  to  treat  the  subject  of  transportation  In  a 
broader  and  more  complete  manner  and  to  include  more  recent  developments 
in  highway  and  waterway  transportation  as  a  means  of  assisting  other  modes 
of  transportation  now  in  use. 

3.  The  committee  recommends  very  strongly  the  revision  in  textbooks  of 
civics,  particularly  as  they  refer  to  highway  transport,  and  further  recommends 
that  those  in  authority  in  the  secondary  and  grade  schools  make  strenuous 
endeavors  to  satisfy  the  need  in  all  phases  of  highway  transport  as  it  involves 
both  safety  and  economics. 

4.  The  committee  suggests  that  the  time  is  now  opportune  for  the  Bureau 
of  Education  in  Washington  to  consider  stimulating  interest  in  the  field  of 
highway  engineering  and  highway  transport  and  to  consider  that  the  high- 
sdiool  graduate  should  be  helped  in  his  selection  of  a  vocation  in  life. 

H.  E.  Hilts,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 

This  committee  discusses : 

(1)  The  need  of  vocational  training  for — 

(a)  Foremen,  road  supervisors. 
(6)  Chauffeurs  and  auto  mechanics. 

(2)  Where  and  how  the  vocational  training  required  for  these  positions 

may  best  be  given. 

Training  for  foremen  and  road  superviiors.—rThe  discussion  tended  to  show 
that  at  present,  to  a  very  large  degree,  vocational  competence  in  the  positions 
of  foremen  and  road  supervisors  is  reached  as  a  result  of  actual  experience  on 
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IX.  Presidents  or  deans  of  schools  of  law 84 

X.  Presidents  or  deans  of  schools  of  medicine 86 

XI.  Presidents  or  deans  of  schools  of  dentistry 88 

XII.  Presidents  or  deans  of  schools  of  pharmacy 89 

XIII.  Presidents  or  deand^  schools  of  osteopathy 90 

XIV.  Presidents  or  deans  of  schools  of  veterinary  medicine 90 

XV.  Presidents,  etc.,  of  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers: 

I.  Presidents  of  teachers*  colleges 91 

II.  Principals  of  normal  training  schools: 

1.  Public  normal  schools 94 

2.  Private  normal  schools 100 

III.  Directors  of  kindergarten  training  in  colleges,  in  normal 

schools,  and  in  kindergarten  training  schools 101 

XVI.  Directors  of  summer  schools ^ 105 

XVII.  Educational  boards  and  foundations 122 

XVIII.  Church  educational  boards  and  societies 1 22 

XIX.  Jewish  educational  organizations 123 

XX.  Superintendents  of  Catholic  parochial  schools 123 

XXI.  Directors  of  schools  fonsocial  workers 124 

XXII.  International  associations  of  education 125 

XXIII.  American  educational  associations : 125 

XXIV.  Learned  and  civic  organizations 136 

XXV.  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Telwhers'  Associations 138 

XXVI.  Educational  periodicals 139 

in 
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I. — United  States  Bureau  op  Education. 

Commiationer  of  Edacatkmf  John  J.  Tigert. 

Theo.  Honour,  secretary  to  the  commissioner. 
Office  of  the  Chief  Clerk: 

Lewis  A.  Kalbach,  chief  clerk. 

Lempi  J.  Hytonen,  assistant  to  the  chief  clerk. 
MaiU  and  Files  Sedixm— 

Eunice  W.  Curtis,  in  charge. 

Mrs.  Lottie  Pat  ton,  clerk. 

B.  Frank  Morrison,  clerk. 
SUnoaraphic  Section— 

Mrs.  Marthena  Whipple  Woloott,  in  charge. 

Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Manniug. 

Mrs.  Emma  8.  Wainwright. 

Mrs.  Gladys  O.  Chaney. 

Andrew  H.  Gibbs. 

Mabel  E.  HUe. 

Alfred  Chichiricco. 

Edna  M.  Nelson. 

Cletus  F.  Mortimer. 

Mrs.  Merle  W.  Hersey. 

Julia  F.  Barr. 
Messeliaera — 

William  Newman,  messenger. 

George  W.  Johnson,  assistant  messenger. 

Oliver  C.  Pugh,  messenger  boy. 
Editorial  DioieUm: 

James  C.  Boykin,  chief. 
AUenE.MUler,  editor. 
Lovick  Pierce. 
Henry  R.  Evans. 
Birdie  B.HiU. 
Sarah  L.  Doran. 
Alice  Hilliard. 
John  R.  Hendley. 
Edward  T.  Dyer. 
Joseph  H.  Richardson. 
StoHetieal  Division: 

Harrie  R.  Bonner,  specialist  in  educational  statistica. 
Florence  DuBois,  statistician. 
Nathalie  Leveque. 
Mrs.  Pearl  Woolverton. 
Lula  M.  Comstock. 
Mrs.  Margaret  G.  Boykin. 
Grover  C.  Young. 
Mary  Ella  Webb. 
William  H.  Hays. 
Marie  M.  Lassiter. 
Litrarw  Division: 

John  D.  Wolcott,  director,  library  extension. 
Miltenberger  N.  Smull. 
Martha  R.  MoCabe. 
Agnes  I.  Lee. 
Undine  Levy. 
Julia  L.  Power. 
Marie  R.  Wencer. 
Nora  M.  Rugsles. 
AldenD.  Collins. 
Home  Education  Section— 

Ellen  C.  Lombard,  director. 
Alaska  Division: 

Washington  (D.  C.)  office- 

WiUiam  Hamilton,  acting  chief.  .   j 

David  E.  Thomas,  accountant. 

Marie  C.  Kenealy.  / 

SeattU  ( WashJ  office—  -  ,  / 

William  T.  Lopp,  suprintendent  of  education  of  natives  of  Alaska.  f 

Julius  C.  Holwis,  secretary  to  the  suprintendent  of  education  of  natives  of  Alaska*  i 


Harry  C.  Sinclair,  supply  agent. 

Chaunoey  C.  Bestor,  speoaTdisbursing  agent. 


James  O.  Williams 


Mrs.  Ivy  M.Knox 
cTayloi 

Walter  8.  Deflenbaugh,  specialist  in  city  school  systems, 


Mark  Taylor. 
Division  of  dtiSchool Sfstems: 


Mrs.  Alice  B.  Fernandez,  specialist  in  industrial  and  economic  relations  in  education. 

Julia  Wade  Abbot,  specialist  in  kinderrarten  education. 

NinaC.  Vandewalier,  specialist  in  kindergarten  education. 

Florence  C.  Fo3c,  spedafist  in  educational  systems. 

Mrs.  Florence  K.  Evans. 

Bertha  Y.  Hebb. 

Mabel  B.  Thawley. 
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\ 
Division  of  Higher  Education: 

George  F.  Zook,  specialiflt  In  higher  education. 
Walton  C.  John,  specialist  in  rural  and  technical  edncation. 
Lloyd  E.  Blauch,  specialist  m  charge  of  land-grant  college  statistics. 
Ella  B.Ratcliffe,  clerk. 
Margaret  J.  S.  Carr. 
Division  of  Rural  Education: 

Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Cook,  specialist  in  rural  education. 
John  C.  Muerman,  specialist  in  rural  education. 
Edith  A.  Lathrop,  specialist  in  rural  ediication. 
James  F.  Abel,  assistant  in  rural  education. 
Alex.  Summers,  collector  and  compiler  of  statistics. 
Florence  E.  Reynolds. 
Service  Division: 

Industrial  Education  Sec'ion— 

William  T.  Bawden,  snecialist  in  industrial  education. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics. 
Section  of  Foreign  Educational  Sutfems— 

George  W.  A.  Luckey,  specialist  In  foreign  educational  systems. 

Peter  H.  Pearson,  translator. 

Theresa  Bach,  translator. 
School  Hygiene  Seclionr— 

Willard  S.  Small,  specialist  in  school  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

Julia  B.  Tappan. 

Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  special  agent,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Arthur  Macdonald. 
Commercial  Education  Section- 
Glen  Levin  Swiggett,  S]>ecia1ist  in  commercial  education. 
School  Legislation  Section— 

Will  iarn  K .  J  *■      '     nncialist  in  school  legislation. 
!  Special  C"r  ■  i  Service: 

t .  Re  pi  t  .^ciihu  rt.s  fjj  ,  -  I'lU  Depart  ments  of  Education — 

J.  W.  Abercrombie,  State  superintendent  of  public  instnietion,  Mont|tomery.  Ala. 

William  Arthur  Bass,  chiGf  clerk,  State  department  of  education,  Nashville*,  fenn. 

Ernest  W.  Butterfleld,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Charles  Carroll,  State  department  of  pul)Uc  instniction,  Providence,  R.I. 

Julius  A.  ChurchiU,  State  superintendent  of  public  instniction.  Salem,  Oreg. 

Ewing  N.  CollettOj  Statodepartment  of  education,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

LeoM.  FavTOt,as5:L<;taJitrural-sf'hoolsnperviyor,Statedepartment  of  education,  Baton  Roace  La« 

Lester  D.  Henderson,  commissioner  of  education,  Junean,  Alaska.  ' 

Ida  M.  Huston,  chief  clerk.  State  dopartment  of  public  instruction,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Elvin  J.  Norton,  deputy  State  superintendent  of  public  instniction,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

W.  H.  Pittman,  chief  clerk,  State  department  of  public  instniction,  RaleiRh,  N.  (\ 

Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Preston,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  oivmpla.  Wish. 

Ethel  E.  Kedfleld,  Statesuperintendent  of  pul>llc  instniction,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Charles  H.  Saylor.  State  department  of  education.  Spriugfleld,  111, 

Fred  L.  Shaw,  State  sujierintendent  of  public  Instruction,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

Payson  Smith,  commissioner  of  education,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  E.  Swearingen,  Statesuperintendent  of  public  instruction,  Columbia,  8.  C. 

Augustus  O.  Thomas,  Statesuperintendent  of  public  instruction,  Augusta,  Ma 

May  Trumper,  Statesuperintendent  of  public  instruction,  Helena,  Mont. 

Will  C.  Wood,  Statesuperintendent  of  public  instruction,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

2.  Uiqher  Educothm— 

Charles  11.  Handschin,  professor  of  modern  languages.  Miami  University,  O.xford,  Ohio. 

3.  City  School  Syfftems^ 

Clarence  D.  Kingsley,  supervisor  of  secondary  education,  Statehouse,  Boston,  Mass. 

4.  Rural  Education— 

Frederick  W.  Roman,  professor  of  economics.  Syracuse  Universltv,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

5.  Commercial  Education— 

D.  D.  Carroll,  dean,  school  of  commerce,  University  of  North  Carolina,  *  hapel  Hffl,  N.  C 

Benjamin  ().  Duggan,  State  high-school  inspector,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fre<ierick  Juchhofl,  University  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  va. 

Charles  J.  Koch,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steven  I.  Miller,  doan,  school  of  commerce.  University  of  Washington.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Oscar  E.  Olin,  professor  of  economics,  Municipal  l^niversity,  Akron,  Ohio. 

George  E.  Olson,  dean,  school  of  business adnunist ration,  University  of  South  Caroliiia,  Cahimbla, 

Frederick  B.  Robinson,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ToUef  B.  Thompson,  department  of  economics,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Ifd. 

J.  M.  Watters,  dean,  school  of  commerce,  Georgia  School  of  Technolo^,  Atlanta,  €kL 

6.  Research— 

George  E.  Schlafer,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Thomas  Whittemore,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

7.  Home  Education— 

Walton  S.  Bittner,  associate  director,  eictensioii  divMon,  Indiana  Univeisity,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

O.  E.  KUngaman,  director,  extension  division.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Frank  C.  Lock  wood,  director,  extension  division.  University  of  Arisona,  Tuoion,  Aris. 

Charles  G.  Maphis,  professor  of  secondary  edocMion,  Unlrersity  of  Virginis,  GfawiotteBvllle,  Va. 

F.  F.  Nalder.  SUte  CoUege  of  Washington,  I'ullman,  Wash. 

Alva  O.  Neal,  University  of  Arizona.  Tucson.  Ari*. 

Wellington  Patrick,  director,  extension  division.  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Louis  £.  Reber,  director,  university  extension  division.  University  of  Wtseonain,  Maaison,  Wit. 

F.  W.  Reynolds,  director,  educational  extensioD,  UniTersity  ef  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Reed  Smith,  director,  extension  department.  University  of  South  C«rolina,  Colmnbia,  8.  C. 

Chester  D.  Snell,  extension  division.  University  of  North  CuoUna,  Chapel  Hill^  N.  C 

John  C.  Tjaden,  director^x tension  division,  University  of  South  l>akota,  Vermiiion,  S.  Dak. 

Samuel  C.  Wilson,  Sam  Houston  normal  institate,  Hantsville,  Tex. 

Albert  H.  Yoder,  director,  extension  division,  University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 
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states  and  officers. 


Alabama: 

John  W.  Abercrombie.. 

James  N.  Gunnels 

R.  E.TidwelL 


R.  E.  Ledbetter... 

J.S.Lambert 

P.W.Hodges 

Donylu  Belaer 

W.  L.Spencer 

CaRsie  L.  Spencer. 

J.  B.Hobdy 

R.  E.Cammack... 

B.  E.  Harris 

IvolSpafford 

Clara  Pitta 

Sarah  Luther 


O.C.Bird 

Mary  Woodruff 

Alaska; 

Lester  D.  Henderson. . 
Arizona: 

Elsie  Totes 


Helen  S.  Benedict 

M.  L.  Doner 

Homer  Davia 

Arkansas: 

J.  L.  Bond 

N.  M.  Whaley 

W.R.EdwaMs. 

A.  B.HiU 

J.R.  Grant 

W.  E.Holbrook 

J.  A.  Pre88on« 

California: 

Will  C.  Wood 

8amH.  Cohn 

Albert  C.  Olney 

Mrs.  Margaret  8.  McNaught 

Edwin  RTSnyder 

JobWoodJr.. 

A.  R.  Heron 

MaudLMurehie 

Jeremiah  B.  LiUard 

John  C.Beswiok 

Herbert  R.  StoU 

Winifred  Van  Hagen 

W.8.  Dyas.....7 

Edna  M.  Stan^and 

Georeiana  Garden. 

EtbelRlchardaon 


Official  designation. 


Address. 


Canal  Zone: 

A.R.  Ung 

F.X.Karrer 

Alice  Atexandcr 

Heten  L.  Curriar 

FrancesE.B.  Smith... 
Colorado: 

Katherlne  L.  Craig 

Mrs.  Nellie  D.Newton. 

EarlG.  Morand 

BIrs.  Magdalena  Roff... 
Connecticut: 

A.B.Meredith. 

F.J.Trlnder 

JeaseB.  Davis 

C.B.  Gentry 

N.  Searle  Light 

W.S.DaWn 

L.T.  Garrison 

E.W.Ireland 

F.E.Harrington 

A.  D.Simpson 

R.C.  Dendng 

Geo.  R.Sturges 

S.P.WUlarcf. 

A.J.  Wrlfbt 


State  superintendent  of  education •  Montgomery 

Chief  clerk '^ 

Assistant  superintendent  and  director  of  teacher 

training. 
Rural  school  agent . 

do , 

Certification  and  plaoement  secretary 

Assistant  oertiflcation  8ecretar\* 

Supervisor  of  secondary  education 

Supervisor  of  elements^  education 

Director  of  vocational  eaueation 

Supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture 

Supervisor  of  vocational  trades  and  industries 

Supervisor  of  vocational  home  economics 

Reading  circle  aecretanr 

Field  secretary  of  exceptional  education  and  parent- 

tMcher  aaaoiciations. 

Director  of  phjrsical  and  health  education 

Director  of  school  and  oommunity  betterment 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


I 


Commissioner  of  education j  Juneau. 

State  stiperintendent  of  public  instruction  and  State  '  Phoenix, 
director  of  vocational  education. 

iVssistant  mipecintendeiU Do. 

Assistant  State  director  of  vocational  education Do. 

Director  of  bureau  of  research Do. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction .• . 

Deputy  sinwrintendeu  t 

Aadstant  deputy  scmerintendent 

Supervisor  01  aeoondary  schools 

State  agent  of  rural  aohools 

do!!!:. 

State  agent  of  rtnal  schools  for  Negroes 

Sunerintendent  of  publio  instruction  and  ex  officio 
director  of  eduoauon. 

Assistant  superintendent 

Commissioner  of  secondary  schools 

Conmiissioner  of  elementary  schools 

Commissioner  of  industrial  and  vocational  education 

Deputy  superintendent 

Deputy  director  of  education 

Supervisor  of  teacher-training  courses  in  home  eco- 
nomics. 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  instruction 

Supervisor  of  trade  and  industrial  instruction 

Supervisor  of  physical  education 

Asfdstant  supervisor  of  physical  education 

Head  of  text oook  depaitment 

Secretary 

Supervisor  of  school  attendance 

Assistant  superintendent  In  charge  of  American  1- 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
J>o. 
Do. 
Do. 


Superintendent  o  f  schools i  Balboa  Heights. 

A^stant  superintendent !         Do. 

do TTT Do. 

Superv  isor  of  music Do. 

Supervisor  of  penmanship Do. 


Little  Rook. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


State  superintendent  of  puUlc  instruction. 

Deputy  State  superintendent 

StAte  rural  school  supervisor . 

8U"  ^'  '- 


CommiwkMier  of  education 

Director  of  vocational  education. 

Supervisor  of  aeoondary  education 

Supervisor  of  agricultnnl  education  (Smith-Hughes) 

Director  of  supenrision 

In<mector 

...*do 

....do 

Statistics  and  research. 

School  surveys 

Director  of  Amorioaniaation 

Director  o  f  attendaooe  and  emi^oyment  work 

Financial  agent..: 

Chief  ctortL 


Denver.        • 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Hartlord. 

Do. 

Do. 
Stom. 
Hartford. 
West  Hartford. 
WilUmantic. 
Hartford. 

Do. 

Do. 
New  Haven. 
Woodbury. 
Cokhester. 
Hartford. 
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states  and  officers. 


Delaware: 

H.  V.Holloway... 

John  Shilling 

Wilbur  H.  Jump. . 


R.  W.Heim 

L.  C.Armstroog. 


Jennie  R.  Beer 

James  O.  Adams 

District  of  Columbia: 

F.  W.Ballou 

Stephen  E.  Kramer 

Garnet  C.  WUkinaon . . . 
Florida: 

W.N.Sheats 

J.  C.  Gompton 

R.  L.  Turner 

M.P.Qeiger 

W.S.Cawthon 

J.  H.  Brinson 

Georgia: 

M.L.Brittain 

I.S.Smith 

Geo.D.Qodard 

J.O.Martin 

M.L.Dumn 

Joseph  S. Stewart 

E.  A.  Pound 

Tom  Wisdom.. . .*. 

Walter  B.  Hill 

Paul  Chapman 

L.  M.Sheffer 

J.  F.  Cannon 

W.  M.  MacLaurine 

RpsieCampbell 

Hawaii: 

Vaughan  MacCaughey . 

T.  if.  Gibson 

Daisy  B.P.Smith..... 

Bfrs.  L.  L.  McCandless. 

Elsie  H.WUcox 


D.C.Lindsay 

Samuel  P.  Woods... 

W.H.Smith 

Ken  C.Bryan 

Mrs.  Jane  Otremba.. 


Mrs.  Nancy  D.  Andrew. 

Mrs.  Esther  W.KeUe... 

F.W.Beckley 

Idaho: 

EthelE.Redfleld 

Retta  F.  Martin 

ICnoch  A.  Bryan 

Melvin  S .  Lewis 

Maragaret  Sweet 

Katheryn  Burggraf 

AustinC.  Price 

Carrie  E.  Plummer 

Illinois: 

Francis  G.Blair 

John  C.  Hanna 

narry  M.  Thrasher 

U.J. Hoffman 

W. S. Booth. .^ 

CarlColvin 

J.E.HIU 

Jesse  F.  Kolb 

J.  E.  Fult« 

CcM^  I.  Davis 

Elitabeth  M.  Beyer 

Charles  H.Saylor 

J.  C.  Thompson 

H.T.Swift 

A.L.Whittenberg 

R.O.Clarida 

Indiana: 

Benjamin  J.  Burris 

John  S.  Hubbard 

Robert  K.  Devricks 

E.A.  Wreldi 


Officia  I  designation . 


State  suiMsrintendcnt  of  public  instruction 

Asidstant  superintendent  in  charge  of  high  schools . . 
Assistant  superintendent  in  cliarge  of  elementarj' 
schools. 

State  director  of  vocational  education  .• 

State  supervisor  of  agriculture 

State  supervisor  of  trades  and  Industries 

State  supervisor  of  home  economics 

Business  manager 


Superintendent  of  schools. 
Assistant  superintendent . . 
....do 


Address. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.. 

CUefderk 

State  inspector  of  rural  schools 

....do...TT: 

State  high  school-inspector 

State  agent  for  rural  Negro  schools 


State  superintendent  of  schools 

State  supervisor  of  rural  schools  (North  Georgia) . . . 
State  supervisor  of  rural  schools  (South  Georgia) . . . 
State  superviaor  of  nn-al  schools  (Middle  Georgia) . . 

Rural-scnool  agent 

State  high-school  inspector  (University  of  Georgia). 

State  supervisor  of  high  schools 

State  school  auditor 

Special  supervisor  ( for  Negroes) 

Agricultural  supervisor 

Assistant  agricultural  supervisor 

Trade  and  industrial  supervisor 

Assistant  trade  and  industrial  supervisor 

Home  economics  supervisor 


Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Deputy  superintendent 

Secretary 

Commissioner  of  public  instruction 

....do :. 

do 

do 

....do 

Territorial  director  of  industrial  education , 

Territorial  director  of  domestic  science  and  home 
malting. 

Territorial  director  of  public  school  music 

Director  of  Hawaiian  handicrafts 

Director  of  Hawaiian  history  and  language 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

Commissioner  of  education 

Director  of  vocational  education 

State  rural  school  superNisw 

....do \: 

Business  agent  and  auditor 

Certification  clerk 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 

....do 

Supervisor  of  elementary  schools 

do 

Supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture 

Assistant  supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture 

Acting  supervisor  of  trades  and  industries 

Assisant  supervisor  of  trades  and  industries 

Supervisor  of  home  economics 

Assistant  sui)ervisor  of  hcnne  economics 

Assistant  supervisor  of  industrial  rehabilitation . 

School  law 

Chief  Clerk 

Secretary  of  teachers'  examining  board 

Secretary  of  teachers'  pension  board 

State  superintendent  of  pubhc  instruction 

Deputy  superintedent 

Muniisrript  clerk 

Direotor  of  vocational  education 


Dover. 
Do. 
Do. 

Newark. 
Dover. 

Dover. 
Do. 

Washington: 
Do. 
Do. 

Tallahassee. 

Do. 
Inverness. 

Gainesville. 
Jacksonville. 

Atlanta. 

ReidsviUe. 

Mihier. 

Covington. 

AtlanuL 

Athens. 

Atlanta. 

Chiplev. 

Atlanta. 

Athens. 

Do. 
Atlanta. 

Do. 
Athens. 

Honolulu^ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lihue  Kauai. 
KahuIuiMaul. 
Kohala. 
Hilo. 
Honolulu. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Boise. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 
LewistoD. 
Albion. 
Boise. 

Do. 

Springfield. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Indianapolis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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states  and  officers. 


Indiana— Continued . 

H.  G.  McComb 

L.B.Job 

Z.M.  Smith 

Bertha  Latta. 

Oscar  H.Wimams. 
E.B.  Wetherow... 

8.  Leroy  Scoles 

Estes  Duncan 


owa: 

P.  E.  McClenahan 

A.  L.  Ueminger 

H.C.Hollingsworth... 

M.  R.  Fayram 

GecMTge  A.  Brown 

F.A.Welch 

W.H.  Bender 

Harvey  L.  Freeland 

Louis  Wennelsklrcben. 

Alma  Merwin 

Willis  W.  Grant 

^Cansas* 

Lorraine  E.  Wooster . . . 

Geo.  A.  Allen 

B.E.Lewis 

Claire  W.  MitcheU 

May  Cain 

Chas  £.  Baysbiger 

Euna  M.  Arrasmith — 
Kentucky: 

George  W.  Colvin 

L.N.Taylor 

R.  P.  Green 

J.  V.  Chapman 

F.C.  Button 

P.H.Hopkins 

J.W.Carr 

Mrs.  Abner  Harris 

G.Ivan  Barnes 


Louisiana: 

T.H.Harris.... 

C.A.Ives 

JohnM.  Foote... 
A.M.  Hopper.... 

John  £.  Cox 

C.  F.Tnideau... 
LeoM.  Favrot... 

A.C.Lewis 

P.  L.Gilbeau... 
JohnR.  Connlff., 


CleoraC.  Helbing. 

Clyde  Mobley 

Joan  E.  Lombard.. 


J.  G.Loc.Jr 

W.H.Wpton. 

Maine: 

Augustus  O.  Thomas. 


Josiah  W.  Taylor 

H.A.Allan 

Florence  M.  Hale 

A.W.Gordon 

NelUe  W.  Jordan 

E.K.  Jenkins 

R.E.Haines 

Herbert  8.  HUl 

Bemardine  Cooney . . . 
Leah  J.  Abrahamson. . 


Maryland: 

Albert  8.  Cook 

George  H.  Reavis.. 

8.  M.  North. 

E.C.Fontaine 

Wm.  J.  HoUoway.. 
J.  W.  Huffington.. 
Roy  Bimmtg. 


Official  designation. 


Assistant  director  of  vocational  education 

State  supervisor  of  vocational  rehabilitation 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education 

Assistant  in  vocational  education 

Supervisor  of  teacher-training 

State  school  inspector 

Assistant  State  school  inspector 

Executive  secretary  of  State  teachers'  retirement 
fund  board. 


Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Deputy  superintendent 

Chief  clerk 

Inspector  of  normal  training  in  high  schools. 
Inspector  of  rural  and  consolidated  schools . . 

Inspector  of  graded  and  high  schools 

Director  of  vocational  education 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  industries 

Assistant  supervisor  of  agriculture 

DirectiNr  of  home  economics 

Supervisor  of  industrial  rehabilitation. ..... 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.. 

Assistant  superintendent 

High-school  supervisor 

do 

Rural-school  supervisor 

Chief  clerk 

Secretary  State  board  of  education 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Chief  clerk 

State  supervisor  of  high  schools 

State  supervisor  of  rural  schools 

....do... 

....do 

Director  of  physical  training 

State  orgamser  parent-teacher  association 

Director  of  vocaticmal  and  superi  vsor  of  agricultural 
education. 


State  superintendent  of  education 

State  high-school  inspector 

State  rural-school  supervisor 

Assistant  rural  school  inspector 

....do rr. 

Assistant  State  high-school  inspector 

State  agent  of  rural  schools  for  Negroes 

Assistant  State  agent  of  rural  schools  for  Negroes. . . 

State  supervisor  of  agricultural  schools 

Chairman  State  teachers'  examining  committee 
and  institute  conductor. 

State  supervisor  of  home  economics 

Assistant  supervisor  of  home  economics 

State  director  of  physical  education 

State  director  of  agricultural  teacher-training 

Chief  clerk 


State  superintendent  of  public  schools 

Deputy  superintendent 

Agent  for  secondary  education 

Agent  for  rural  education • 

do .■ 

General  agent  for  schools  in  unorganized  territory . 

Director  of  ph3rslcal  education 

Director  of  vocational  education 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  industries 

Supervisor  of  agriculture 

Supervisor  of  household  arts 

Supervisor  of  Americanization 

Supervisor  of  industrial  rehabilitation 

Chief  clerk 


State  superintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 

do 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 

Supervisor  of  colored  schools 

Supenrlaor  of  voe»tioDal  education . 
8ui>effviBor  of  physical eduoatioo.. . 


Address. 


Indianapolis. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Des  Moines. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Topeka. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Frankfort. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Baton  Rouge. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Augusta. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Gorham. 
Orono. 
Farmineton. 
Portland. 

Augusta. 

Baltimore. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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states  and  officers. 


Official  designation. 


Addreas. 


Maryland— Continued. 

T.L.  Gibson- 

I.  Jewell  Simpson 

Bessie  C.  Stem 

T.  A.  Murray,  Jr 

Merle  S.  Bateman..... 
Massachusetts: 

Payson  Smith 

Frank  W.  Wright..... 

Clarence  D.  Kingsley. 

Burr  F.Jones. 

Robert  L  Bramhall .. . 
Harry  E.  Gardner. . . . 

Royal  B.  Famum 

RooertO.  Small 

Rufus  W.  Stimson — 

Arthur  S.  Allen 

Edith  B.Hunt 


I 


Caroline  E.  Nourse.. . 

Wm.  D.  Parkinson. . 
Franklin  E.Heald... 
N .  Norcross  Stratton. , 

AnnaA.Kloss 

Edna  M.Sturtevant. . 


Carl  E.  Herrick 

Herbert  A.  Dallas 

Mary  E.  P.  Lowney 

James  A.  Moyer 

Dennis  A.  DoAley 

Charles  W.  Hobbs 

John  J.  Mahoney 

Charles  M.  Herimy 

Mary  L.  Guyton 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer., 

Charles  B.  Hayes 

Charles  F.  Belden 

Clayton  L.  Lent. 

George  H.  Vamey 

Thomas  J .  Greehan .... . 
MichiRan: 

Thomas  E.  Johnson 

W.  L.Colfey 

O.N.OtweU 

C.L.  Goodrich 

Floyd  A.  Rowe 

Ida  M.Huston 

Nolla  Dietrich 

I       Grace  B.  Wallace 


BertJ.Ford 

Isabelle  Becker 

M.H.MUks 

Walter  H.French.. 

E.E.  Gallup 

K.G.Smith 

RuthFroQgard 

Minnesota: 
'        J.M.MoOonnelL... 

P.C.Tonning 

E.M.Phillips. 


George  A.  Seiko... 
G.  M.Ce8ander.... 
AnnaSwensoB.... 
R.B.MaoLetfh... 

H.  E.  Flynn 

J.  E.Lunn 

PaulCalrow 

G.  A.McGarvey.. 
Wylle  B.  McNeal. 
S.  A.  Chaliman.... 


E.T.Critehett.. 


Supervisor  of  music 

Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements . 

Statistician 

Chief  clerlrand  auditor 

Credential  derk 

Commissioner  of  education 

Director  di\isionofelementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation and  normal  schools. 

Superivsor  of  secondary  education 

Supervisor  of  elementary  education 

Agent  for  research  and  statistics. 

Agent  for  registration  of  teachers 

Director  of  art  education 

Director  division  of  vocational  education 

Agent  for  agricultural  schools  and  departments 

Agent  lor  industrial  schools  for  men  and  boys 

Agent  for  industrial  schools  for  women  and  girls 
and  household  arts  schools  and  departments. 

Assistant  agent  for  household  arts  schoote  and  de- 
partments. 

Agent  for  vocational  teacher-traininc 

Agent  for  teacher-training  for  agricuXtnral  schools. . . 

Agent  for  teacher-training  for  industrial  schools 

Agen  t  for  tCN^dier-training  for  household  arts  schools . 

Assistant  agent  for  teacher-training  for  household 
arts  schools. 

Agent  for  administration,  vocational  schools 

Supervisor  of  industrial  rehablHtation 

Agent  for  industrial  rehabilitation 

Director  division  of  university  extension 

Agent  for  dass  organization,  university  extension. . 

Editor  and  supervisor  of  instruction,  university  ex- 
tension. 

Supervisor  of  Americanization,  university  extension 

Agent  for  Americanization 

Assistant  agent  for  Americanization 

Director  division  of  immigration  and  Americaniza- 
tion. 

Director  division  of  the  blind 

Director  division  of  public  libraries 

Secrd4ury  teachers'  retirement  board 

Business  agent 

Chief  clerk 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

D^uty  superintendent 

Assistant  superintendent,  head  rural  school  division 
Assistant  superintendent,  bead  high  school  division . 
Assistant  superintendent,  head  physksd  training 

division. 
Assistant  superintendent,  bead  oertillcatiou  division 

Head  of  editorial  division 

Head  of  statistical  division. 

Head  of  parochial  division 

Head  of  rehabilitation  division 

Assistant  superintenden  t,  rural  school  division 

do 

Building  inspector,  rural  schools 

Director  vocational  education 

Supervisor  of  agriculture........... 

Supervisor  industrial  education 

Supervisor  home  economics 

rrnnTnlgidftnAr  nt  otfiirratinn- , 

Deputy  commissioner 

Director  of  vocational  education  and  inspector  of 
high  schools. 

Inspector  of  rural  schools 

Assistant  inspector  of  rural  schools 

do 

Inspector  of  elementary  schools 

Inspector  of  teacher-training  schools. 


Assistant  inspector  of  hi^h  and  graded  schools 

Superv'isoro/^agricultural  education 

Supervisor  of  trade  and  industrial  education 

SuperAisor  of  home-ecomomics  education 

Inspector  of  buildings  and  director  of  special  classes 
for  defectives. 

Director  teachers*  employment  bureau  and  secre- 
tary of  teachers*  retirement  tund. 


Baltimoie, 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Boston. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Da 

Do. 
Amherst. 
Boston. 

Do. 
Framingham. 

Boston. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 


Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 

Do. 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 

St.PaaL 
Da 
Da 

Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Minneapolis. 

St.PauL 
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States  and  ofDoers. 


Offldal  designatioB. 


Address. 


Minnesota— Continued . 

Clara  F. Baldwin.... 

Harriet  A.  Wood 

Lillian  E.Cook 

Gladys  M,  Brown 

Oscar  M.  Sullivan 

M.A.Morse 

K.  O.Snortum 

John  O'Donnell 

Christopher  Lindahl. 
Mississippi: 

W.F.Bond 

J.  W.  Broom 

J.  T.  Calhoun 


Director  of  libnuies St.  Paul. 


Supervisor  of  school  llbrariM  and  field  organizer. 

I  Librarian 

Reference  librarian 

Director  of  reeducation  of  i 
Assistant  director  of  reeducati 

....do 

Placement  officer.. 
Accountant 


persons. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Biinneapolis. 
St.  Paul. 

Do. 

Do. 


H.  M.lvY.... 
iUbuu. 


Bura  HUb 
F.J.Hubbard-., 
Patti  M.  Batson.. 
Missouri: 

Sam  A.  Baker.... 


State  superintendent  of  public  education |  Jackson. 

Assistant  ^perintendent  of  public  education I  Do. 

State  supemsor  rural  schools Do. 

High  school  inspector Do. 

State  supervisor  of  Negro  schools Do. 

Director  of  secondary  agricultural  education ,  Do. 

Chief  clerk Do. 


George  W.  Reavis 

Raymond  Shoop 

A.  S.  Boucher 

George  Cole 

Henry  W.  Abekeu  — 

E.  M.  Denny 

Agnes  Rank 

Q.  A.  Tbeibnan 

Joe  Livingston 

Wm.T.  Span  ton 

Arnold  A.  Sather 

James  P.  Lennie 

Clare  E.White 

Ernest  L.  Schneider... 

C.  M.  LeBow 

Ervine  Meyer 

Lillian  H.  Davis 

C.  O.  WUliams 

Montana: 

May  Trumper 

Mina  Petrashek 

Carl  A.  Jassen 

Adelaide  U.  Aver 

AmalieKnobel 

G.  B.  Edwards 

Anne  Larson 

Nebraska: 

John  M.  Matzen 

John  Speedie 

Cora  A.  Thompson — 

Lulu  8.  Wolford 

Archer  L.  Bumham. . . 

Frank  R.  Beers 

LN.  Clark 

C^cile  Snapp 

Nevada: 

W.J.BiintlDg 

Charles  Priest 

B.H.Morrison 

New  Hampshire: 

E.  W.  Bnttwfleld 

Harriet  L.  Huntress... 

James  N.Pringle 

Walter  M.May 

William  Y.Morrison.. 

EUzabeth  M.  Murphy . 

W.  B.  Cookingham 

Walter  A.  Pierce 

John  Bishop 

R.J.MitcheU 

Curtis  R.  Bresnaham. . 

Richard  H.  Horan 

New  Jersey: 

JohnEnrtg^t 


State  superintendent  of  public  schools  and  director 
of  vocational  and  rehabihtation  work. 

Assistant  director 

Chief  clerk 

Teacher-training  inspector 

High  school  inspector 

do 

Rural  school  inspector 

do 

do. 

Statistkian 

Supervisor  of  voeational  agriculture. 


I 


Assistant  supcrvlaor  of  vocational  agriculture. 

Supervisor  (M  trades  and  industries 

Supervisor  of  hooie  economics. 

Supervisor  of  industrial  rehabilitation 

Rehabilitation  field  officer 

....do - 

....do 

Inspector  of  Negro  schoob 


State  superintendent  of  pablio  instruction . 

D^Hity  superintendent 

High-school  supervisar 

Rural-school  superrisor 

do ._ 

Director  of  vocational  education. 

Certification  clerk 


.  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

i  Deputy  superintendent  of  pablio  instruction — 

Assistant  superintendent  of  public  instruction.. . 

do 

Normal-training  inspector 

Assistant  normal-training  inspector 

!  Rural-school  inspector 

,  Secretary 


L.  L.  Jackson 

Roy  S.  Shaffer 

Wesley  A.  O'Leary. 

E.  A.  Reuther 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.. 

Deputy  superintendent 

State  director  of  vocational  education. 


Commissioner  of  education 

Deputy  oommissiooer 

do 

do 

High  school  inspector 

Snpenrisor  of  health 

Supervisor  of  agriculture 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  industries. 

Inspector  of  child  welfiare 

Inspector  of  child  hibor 

do 

Accountant 


State  commissioner  of  education 

Deputy  oommisstoner  and  in  charge  of  hearings  in 
controversies  and  disputes. 

Assistant  oommisikBier,  secondary  education. 

Assistant  commissioner,  eleroents«T  education 

Assistant  commissioner,  industrial  education,  in- 
cluding agricolture. 

Assistant  for  the  supervision  of  continuation  schools 


Jefferson  City. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Kansas  City. 
St.  Louis. 

Do. 
Jefferson  City. 

Helena. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Lincoln. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Da 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 

Carson  aty. 
Dd. 
Do. 

Coooord. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Claremont. 
Concord. 
Newmark(}t. 
Nashua. 
Concord. 

Trenton. 
Da 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Da 
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states  and  officers. 


New  Jersey— Continued. 

R.  A.  Campbell 

J.  Gould  SpoiTord.... 


H.  O.  Sampson 

Iris  Prouty  O'Leary., 

Clara  H.  Kraater 

John  J.  McCarthy.... 


Lester  A.  Palmer 

Marianna  G .  Packer 

Herbert  N.  Morse 

Henry  W.  Huston 

Charles  McDermott 

John  S.  Mount 

Alfred  Christie 

New  Mexico: 

John  V.  Conway 

Earl  Douglass 

Mabel  A/Hughes 

'        Myron  Lugibihl 

T        J.W.  Olddings 

RuthC.MiUer 

A.  B.  Anderson 

R.W.Foard 

New  York: 

Frank  P.  Graves 

Frank  B.  GUbert 

Augustus  S.  Downing. . . 

Charles  F.Wheelock.... 

George  M.WUey 

James  I.  Wyer,  jr 

John  M.  Clarke 

Hiram  C.  Case 

James  D.  Sullivan 

WUliam  R.  Watson 

Avery  W.  Skinner 

James  Sullivan 

Frank  H.Wood 

Irwin  Esmond 

Edna  M.  Sanderson 

Sherman  Williams 

Alfred  W.  Abrams 

I-"^-  ^    '■  ■'  -'■   

]  ji-wAii*  r.  A.  V,  likes 

North  C'aroUna: 

E.C.  Brooks, 

A.  S.  Hrower 

MarylH'Ue  Delanisr 

Frances  Lacv 

C.  D.  Douglas 

J.  H.  Highsmith 

L.  C.  Brogden 

EUxabeth  Kelly 

N.C.  Newbold 

A.T.AUen 

Susan  Fulghum 

Hattie  I'Arrott ..... 

Mrs.  T.  E.Johnston 

J.J.  niair 

W.H.  Pittman 

W.C.  CroRbv.. 

7    R   Wi'lJ-iT-'." 

Mr^.r.  .  .  i 

T.  E.  Browne 

Edith  M.  Thomas 

Roy  H.Thomas 

R.  A.Olney 

George  W.  Coggin 

H.H.Willis 

H.L.Stanton 

North  DakoU: 

.        Minnie  Nielson 

L      E.J.Taylor 

"     Bertha  R.  Palmer 

C.  L.  Robertson 

Edward  Erickson 

A.  C.  Berg 

J.  W.  RUey 

Mrs.  Margaret  W.  Page.. 


Official  designation . 


AddreflB. 


Assistant  in  industrial  education 

Assistant  for  training  teachers  of  trades  and  indus- 
tries. 

Assistant  In  agricultural  education 

Special  assistant  for  women's  vocational  work 

Assistant  for  training  teachers  of  home  economics 

Assistant  in  industnal  education 

Instructor  and  director  physical  training  and 
hygiene. 

Assistant  director  physical  training  and  hygiene 

Instructor  in  physical  training  and  hygiene 

Business  manager 

Auditor  of  school  accounts 

Inspector  of  buildings 

Inspector  of  accounts 

Statistician 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction . 

Assistant  State  superintendent 

Secretarv  to  State  superintendent 

Certification  clerk 

Chief  clerk 

Industrial  director 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  industries^. 

Supervisor  of  agriculture 


I 


State  commissioner  of  education 

Deputy  commissioner  and  counsel 

Assist,  commissioner  and  director  professional  educa. 

As^tant  commissioner  for  secondary  education 

Assistant  commissioner  for  elementary  education... 

Director  of  State  library 

Director  of  science  and  State  museum 

Chief  of  administration  division 

Chief  of  attendance  division 

Chief  of  educational  extension  division 

Examination  and  inspections  division 

Director  of  archives  and  history  division 

Chief  of  school  buildings  and  grounds 

Chief  of  law  division 

Vice  director  of  library  school 

Chief  of  school  libraries  division 

Chief  of  visual  instruction  division 

Director  of  agricultural  and  industrial  education 

Specialist  in  commercial  education 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. . . 

Director  division  of  certification 

Secretary  division  of  certification 

Assistant  secretary,  division  of  certification . 

Supervisor  of  State  loan  fund 

State  supervisor  of  public  high  schools 

State  acent  for  rural  schools 

Supervisor  of  schools  for  adults 

Director  of  division  of  Negro  education 

Director  of  division  of  teacher-trainine 

Supervisor  of  division  of  teacher-traimng — 


.do. 
.do. 


Director  of  division  of  school  house  planning . . 

Director  of  division  of  publications 

Director  of  division  of  school  extension 

Supervisor  of  mechanics 

FUm  librarian 

Director  of  vocational  education 

Supervisor  of  vocational  home  economics 

Supervisor  of  agriculture 

Assistant  supervisor  of  agriculture 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  industries 

Assistant  supervisor  of  trades  and  industries. . 
Supervisor  of  vocational  rehabilitation 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction — 

Deputy  superintendent 

j  Assistant  superintendent 

High-school  Inspector 

i  Rural-school  inspector 

do 

do 

Chief  clerk 


TreJiton. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Santa  Fe. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Albany. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Raleigh. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Ooldsboro. 
Kinston. 
Salisbury. 
Raleigh. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Bismarck. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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states  and  offioerft. 


Ohio: 

Vernon  M.  Rlegel 

W.B.  Bliss 

H.  Q.8wygert 

Geo.  M.  Morris 

T.  Howard  Winters.... 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Waltermire.. 

E.  B.  Hawes 

H.  D.Byrne 

F.  C.  Landsittel 

E.  L.  Heuach 

E.W.Myers 

Ray  Fife 

Enid  W.Lunn 

W.F.Shaw 

Dale  Wolf 

S.  Gary  Abercrombie. . . 

Oklahoma: 

Robert  H.  Wilson 

E.N.CoUette 

EUa  H.Hunt 

C.M.HoweU 

E.  E.  Tourtellotte 

Luther  Russell 

E.  A.  Duke. 

Pearl  Hall 

Oregon: 

J.  A.  Churchill 

W.M.Smith 

Marie  Schwab 

J.  E.  Calavan 

E.  E.Elliott 

Pennsylvania: 

Thos.  JC.  Finegan 

J.  George  Becht 

Wm.  D.  Lewis 

Fred  Engelhardt 

C.  W.Hunt 

Jonas  E.  Wagner 

Edwin  E.Bach 

Lucy  W.  Glass 

Eugene  W.  Fellows 

Mrs.  Sarah  R.Christy.. 

Alfted  W.  CasUe 


Stella  W.Jones.. 

W.  M.  Denison.. 
William  S.Taft. 


D.  E.Crosley 

Mildred  Fischer 

J.  Y.  Shambach 

George  A.  Steams 

Charles  H.  Keene 

Katharine  A.  Prittchett. 

Ethel  Beard 

Helena  McCray 

Harry  R.  Allen 

Wm.  G.  Moorehead 

Mary  H .  Heffeman 

C.D.Koch 

A.  D.Jackson 

Lee  L.  Driver 

Thomas  A.  Bock 

Robert  C.Shaw 

Dallas  W.  Armstrong 

Hubert  C.  Eicher 

Carlisle  D.  Hasness 

Maurice  E.  Kressly 

M.  Edwin  Green 

H.H.Baish 

Francis  N.  Maxfleld 

Muriel  Brown 

EdnaM.  Kugler 

Albert  L.  Rowland 

Francis  B .  Haas 

Henry  Klonower 

William  8.  Taylor 

L.  H.  Dennis 

J.D.BlackweU 

J.  K.  Bowman 

H.  C.  Fetteroif 


Official  designation . 


Address. 


Director  of  education 

Assistant  director  of  education. . 

Statistician 

Rural  school  supervisor 

Inspector  of  teacher-training 

Assistant  inspector  teacher-train 
Chief,  division  of  examination  and  1 

High  scho(d  supervisor 

do 

Supervisor  of  trades  and  industries 

Assistant  supervisor  of  trades  and  industries 

Supervisor  of  agriculture 

Supervisor  of  home  economics 

Supervisor  of  industrial  rehabilitation 

Assistant  supervisor  of  industrial  rehabilitation. 
Female  case  worker 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Assistant  superintendent 

Agricultural  assistant 

High  school  inspector 

do 

do 

Ruml  school  supervisor 

Chief  clerk 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Assistant  state  superintendent , 

Secretary 

Industrial  field  worker 

State  director  of  vocational  education 


Superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Deputy  superintendent  (higher  education). 


Deputy  superintendent  (secondary  education) . 
Director  oiadministration  bureau. 


Assistant  director  of  administration  bureau 

do 

District  director  of  Americanization  bureau 

do 

do 

do 

District  director  of  teachei^training,   American- 

itation  bureau. 
District  director  of  women's   work,   American- 

iKation  bureau. 

Director  of  attendance  bureau 

Assistant  director  of  attendance  bureau 

Supervisor  of  attendance 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Director  of  health  education. 

Supervisor  of  nutrition 

Supervisor  of  school  nursing 

Supervisor  of  health  education 

Supervisor  of  physical  education 

do 

....do 

Director  of  credential  bureau 

Assistant  director  of  credential  bureau 

Director  of  rural  education 

Assistant  director  of  rural  education 

....do 

....do 

Director  of  school  buildings  bureau 

Assistant,  school  buildings  bureau 

do 

do. 
Secretary  of  school  employees'  retirement. 
Director  of  special  education. . . 
Supervisor  ol  special  education. 

do 

Director  of  teacher  bureau 

Assistant  director  of  teacher  bureau 

Assistant,  teacher  placement  service 

Assistant,  vocational  teacher-training 

Director  of  vocational  bureau 

Assistant  director  of  agricultural  education. 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  education 

do 


Columbus. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Kent. 
Columbus. 

Do. 
Pleasant  HUI. 
Columbus. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Oklahoma. 

Do. 
Edmund. 

Do. 
Stillwater. 
Wewoka. 
Oklahoma. 

Do. 

Salem. 

Do. 

Do. 
Oregon  Cltj. 
Salem. 

Harrisburg. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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States  and  officers. 


Pennsylvania— Continued . 

H.  E.  Oayman 

Frank  B.Morey 

Owen  D.  Evans 

Helen  J.  Dodge 

Mrs.  Anna  G.  Green — 

Lu  M.  Hartman 

F.  Theodore  Struck  — 

Wm.  Penn  Loomis 

Gerald  D.  Whitney 

Harold  L.  Holbnx^... 

C.  Valentine  iOrby.... . 

F.O.Nichote 

Orton  Lowe 

G.C.  L.  Reimer 

Erna  Grassmuck 

J.A.  Foberg 

HollisDann 

Selma  M.  Kmold 

Clara  F.  San  ford 

Adeline  B .  Zaehert 

J.  Lynn  Barnard 

Helen  M.  Pepi»ard 

James  M.  Glass 

James  G.  Pents 

Philippine  Islands: 

Luther  B.  Bowley 

CamilioOsias 

John  W.  Osbom 

John  J.  Hef&ngton 


Jose  A.  De  Kastro.. 
G.  Glenn  Lyman... 
North  U.  Foreman. 
RoyK.Oilmore.... 
Horace  E.Culter... 


Jose  Reyes 

Mariano  del  Rosario — 

Jacinto  Atanacio 

Alberto  Delusung 

Porto  Rico: 

JuanB.  Hayke 

Carey  HteUe 

Francisco  Vizcarrondo. 

Joseph  C.  Morin , 

George  V.  Keelan 

Jose  Gonsales  Ginorlo.. 
George  A.  Harrlman. . . 

A.  Gonsalet  Font 

Rhode  Island: 

Walter  E.  Ranger 

Emerson  L.  Adams 

Charles  CarroU 

John  L.Alger 

Anne  W.  Congdon 

Leslie  E.  Abbott 

Ida  S.  Harrington. 

BenJ.  T.  Leland 

Agnes  M.  Bacon 

South  Carolina: 
J.  £.  Swaaring 
E.  D.  EastarlT 
W.A.Shaaly. 
P.  W.Bethea 

B.  L.  Parkinson 

Miss  WU  Lou  Gray.. 

J.B.  Felton 

Verd  Peterson 

E.W.GaiTis 

H.B.Adams 

R.E.Lee 

i.im^m  Hoffman 

Mattie  E.  Thomas... 

D.L.Lewis 

J.  H.Shealy 

A.  O.  V.  Hoffman... 

South  Dakota: 

Fred  L.Shaw 

Charles  T.  King 

M.  M.  Guhln. 


Official  designation . 


Supervisor  of  agiiooltural  education. , 

Su  pervisor  of  school  gardens 

Assistant  director  of  continuation  schools. . 

Assistant  director  of  home  eeonomics. 

Supervisor  of  borne  eeonomkB 

....;do 

Aaristant  director  of  industrial  education. . 

Supervisor  of  indoatrialeducatkm 

....\do 

do 

Director  of  art  education 

Director  of  commercial  educatkm 

Director  of  Enclish. 

Director  of  foreign  ianguagas 

Director  of  geography 

Director  of  mathematks. 

Director  of  music 

Snperviaorofmusk: 

do , 

Director  of  school  Ubrariea. 

Director  of  social  studies , 

Director  of  speech  improvement « . . , 

Director  of  Junior  high  schools , 

Injector  of  junior  n^aobOQkt....r. , 


Director  of  education 

Assistant  Erector  of  edooation 

Assistant  to  the  director  of  edueatioB. 

Acting  superintendent,  Department  ef  Mindanao 
and  Sulu. 

Chief  clerk 

Superintendent  of  property  and  accounts 

Superintendent  of  acrfeultitralinstnietion. 

Cmef.acadendc  division. 

Chief,  Industrial  division 

Chief,  boUdincs  division 

Chief  of  records 

Chief  aooountant 

DisbmvingeOeer 

Property  officer 


Commissioner  of  education 

Assistant  oomnrisKinner 

Secretary  of  department 

General  superintendent 

do.....^. 

General  superlntoident  of  Spanish 

Chief,  division  of  property  and  aeooonts — 

Chief,  division  of  municipal  school  alMrs 

Commissioner  of  education 

Assistant  commissioner 

Secretary  and  deputy  for  vooationai  education.. 

Inspector  of  high  schools 

Library  visitor 

Supervisor  of  agrteultnral  education 

Supervisor  of  iMMneeeaaooiics  education 

Supervisor  of  industrial  education. 

Supervisor  of  AmericanlrAtlnn. 


Harrisburg. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
De. 
Do. 
Do. 

Manila. 

Do. 

Do. 
Zamboanga. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

San  Juan. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Kinsston. 

Providence. 
Do. 


State  superintendent  of  edneatinn 

Chief  clerk Do, 

Mill  sdKMd  supervisor Do. 

Rural  school  supervisor Do. 

State  high-school  inspector Do. 

Supervisor  of  adult  schoob Do. 

Supervisor  of  Negro  schools Do. 

Supervisor  of  agricultural  instruction. Do. 

......do Do. 

Super  visui  of  trade  and  industrial  education. Do. 

State  school  architect I  Clemson  CoUege. 

Supervisor  of  vocational  home  economics. ,  Columbia. 

Community  scho<ri  ormniser Do. 

Rtu-al  school  sopervisdr j  Do. 

Registrar,  teadier  ptaoement  bureau !  Do. 

Bookkeeper Do. 

t 

State  superintendent  of  pubtio  instruction. i  Pierre. 

Depoty  superintendent Do. 

Director  Of  Amerioaniiation  and  rural  education...'  Do. 
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SUtesandomcers. 


South  Dakota— Continued. 
Fred  E.Smith 


Oertrudo  L3mass. 

Bonnie  Maitin 

Gilt>ert  I.  Ruden. . 
EdnaC^MJitney. . 
Gertrude  Lison... 


M.A.Sharp 

Helen  Brelsford 

Gertrude  Fischbach.. 

Ellen  Dunlevy 

Ira  Howell 

Tennessee: 

J.  B.  Brown 


Ofltetal  designation . 


Hiph  school  supervisor  and  director  of  vocational 

education. 

Assistant  In  Americanization. j 

.\ssiatant  in  rural  education 

do 

Supervisor  of  home  economics 

Supervisor  of  rehabilitation  of  persons  injured  fn  I 

industry. 

Supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture 

Super\isor  of  oertitlcation 

Credentials  clerk 

Examination  clerk 

Truancy  officer | 


AddreflS. 


B.  O.  Dumn. . 


J.  W.  Bri 

P.  L.  Hamed 

OllieH.  Bernard 

D.  M.Clements 

James  Arentson 

Lena  Pierce 

Emma  Watts 

Joe  Jennings 

Texas: 

Annie  Webb  Blanton. 

S.M.N.Marrs 

Mary  Jo  Popplewell. . . 
Mrs.  Ella  F.  Little.... 

Katherine  Gray 

C.L.Davis 

J.H.Hinds 

Jessie  Harris 

UUlanPeek 

N.  S.  Hunadon. 

Liude  M.  Barbour 

L.  D.  Bofden 

L.  W.  Rogers 

Minnie  L.  Barrett 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Gay 

Amy  V.  Allen 

SelbyAttwell 

EmmaMitcheD 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

State  high-school  inspector 

Associate  higb-scboof  inspector 

State  rural  school  agent 

State  rural  school  supervisor 

Agricultural  superviaor 

Industrial  sopOTviaor 

Supervisor  of  home  economics 

Director  of  Ubrary  extension 

Chief  clerk....; 


Utah: 

C.  N.  Jensen 

E.  J.  Norton 

MosiahHaH 

E.  G.  Oowans 

IrvinS.Noall 

LB.BaU 

Jean  Cox 

A.C.  Matheson 

Matilda  Peterson 

Vermont: 

Clarence  H.  Dempeey. 


,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

;  First  assistant  superintendent 

I  Second  assistant  superintendent 

I  Third  assistant  superintendent 

I  Chief  supervisor  of  high  schools 

.  Director  of  agricultural  education 

I  Assistant  director  of  agricultural  education 

I  Director  of  home  economics 

Assistant  director  of  home  economics 

I  Director  of  industrial  education 

I  Assistant  director  of  Industrial  education 

Chief  supervisor  of  rural  schools , 

Chief  of  division  of  Negro  schools 

Director  of  textbook  administration 

Statistician 

Auditor 

Certificate  clerk 

Chairman  and  coUe^e  examiner  of  State  board  of 
examiners. 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. . . 

Deputy  superintendent 

State  supervisor  of  industrial  rehabilitation. 

State  director  of  health  education 

State  supervisor  iu  trades  and  industries 

State  supervisor  in  agriculture 

State  supervisor  in  home  economics 

State  director  of  Americanization 

State  primary  supervisor 


J.D.  Whlttier 

E.  P.HamUton 

Katherine  Aagesen. 

Rose  Lucia 

Virginia: 

Harris  Hart 

J.  N.  Hittman 

E.  E.  Worrell ! 

W.D.Gresham 

Thomas  D.  Eason 

Henry  O.Ellis 

Rachel  E.  Gregg 

Raymond  V.  Long 

Mrs.  OraH.  Avery 

Guy  C.  Throner 

Washington: 

Mrs.  JoseiAiine  C.  Prestqn.. 

Blanche  A.  Nagel 

W.U.Neehsy , 

Edwin  Twitmyer 

West  Virginia: 

George  M.  Ford 

J.H.Hickman 

J.F.Marsh 1 


Conunissioner  of  education 

State  supervisor  of  junior  high  schools. . 

Supervisor  of  elementary  education 

Executive  clerk.  State  board 

Director  of  teacher  training 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 


Stat©  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Secretary  Stat©  board  of  education 

State  supervisor  of  rural  schools 

State  supervisor  of  Negro  schools 

Stat©  supervisor  of  agricultural  education 

State  supervisor  of  high  schools 

Stat©  supervisor  of  teacher  training 

Stat©  supervisor  of  trades  and  industries 

State  supervisor  of  home  economics  education. 
Stat©  supervisor  of  phjrslcal  education 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction 

Assistant  superintendent 

Deputy  superintendent 

High-school  inspector 


State  superintendent  of  schools 

Assistant  superintendent I 

Secretary  and  field  agent,  State  board  of  education. 


THerre. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Nashville. 

8S: 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Austin. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Salt  Lake  City. 
Do. 
T>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Montpelier. 

Burlington. 
Montpelier. 

Do. 

Do. 

Richmond. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Olympia. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Charleston. 

Do. 

Do. 
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states  and  officers. 


West  Virrinla— Continued. 

L.  L.  Friend 

E.  E.  Knight 

J.  D.  Mnldoon 

J.  S.  Bonar 

Melville  Stewart 

Wm.  W.  Sanders 

Frank  M.  Keams 


PhilM.  Conley.... 

Robert  Clark 

Lillian  Carver 

George  E.  Hubbs. 

JohnC.  Shaw 

O.  A.  WatsOT 

Win.  C.  Meadows. 

H.  K.  Barbe 

Jno.  W.Cook 

H.  A.  Stover 

Wisconsin: 

John  Callahan 

C.  J.  Anderson 

C.  L.  Harper 

O.  S.Ric« 

W.J.  Osbum 

Joseph  T.  Giles 

Pauline  B.Camp.. 
H.  W.Schmidt..., 
Qeo.  H.  Drewry.... 
S.  Miles  Thomas... 
W.  T.  Anderson... 
Annie  Reynolds. . . . 


Maibell  G.  Bush 

IsoSel  Davidson 

Elizabeth  L.  Woods 

Melicent  Waterhouse 

A.  A.  Thomson 

Georges.  Dick 

Irene  Newman 

Aletta  Olson 

John  F.  Shaw..... 

Wyoming: 

Mrs.  Katharine  A.  Morton 

Serafina  Facinelli 

Lewis  C.  TidbaU,  Jr 


James  R.Coxen... 

W.  M.  Home 

Elise  A.  Seytuth.. 
Virginia  Warkley. 


Official  designation . 


Supervisor  of  high  schools 

Assistant  supervisor  of  high  schools 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 

Assistant  supervisor  of  rural  schools 

do :. 

Supervisor  of  Negro  schools 

Director  of  department  of  medical  inspection  and 

sanitation. 
Supervisor,  department  of  citizenship  and  thrift.... 

Supervisor,  department  of  teacher-training 

Assistant  supervisor,  department  of  teacher-training 
Supervisor  of  department  of  trades  and  industries . . 

Agent  for  rehabilitation 

do 

do 

do 

Statistician  and  bookkeeper 

Supply  clerk 


State  superintendent  of  public  schools 

Assistant  State  supolntendent 

Second  assistant  State  superintendent 

Supervisor  of  school  libi[aries 

Supervisor  of  educational  measurements 

Supervisor  of  high  schools 

Supervisor  of  day  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind 

Supervisor  of  manual  arts 

State  school  supervisor 

....do !?: 

....do 

Supervisor  of  elementary  schools  and  supervising 
teachers. 

Supervisor  of  elementary  schools 

do 

Clinical  psycholodttand  supervisor  of  special  classes 

Assistant  psychologist 

Supervisor  of  rural  schools 

do ; 

Assistant  librarian 

Diploma  and  certificate  clerk 

Publicity  editor 


State  superintendent  of  public  instruction , 

Deputy  superintendent  of  public  instruction , 

Comnussioner  of  education  and  chief  of  certifica- 
tion division. 

State  director  of  vocational  education 

State  supervisor  of  vocational  agriculture 

State  director  of  special  classes 

Assistant  State  director  of  special  classes 


Address. 


Charleston. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wheeling. 
Buckhannoo. 
CharlestSb. 
Welch. 
Charleston. 

Do. 

Madison. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 

Che^^nne. 

Do! 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


III. — County  and  Other  Local  SuPERiNTENOEhnrs  of  Schools. 


County. 


ALABAMA. 

Autauga 

Baldwm 

Barbour 

Bibb 

Blount 

Bullock 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Chambers 

Cherokee. 

ChUton 

Choctaw 

Clarke 

Clav 

Cleburne 

Coffee 

Colbert 

Conecuh 


County  superintendent. 


County. 


County  superinteAdent. 


Mrs.  R.  L.  Faucett.  Prattville. 
8.  M.  Tharp,  Bay  Biinette. 
P.  A.  McDaniel,  jr.,  Clayton. 
H.  H.  Jones,  CenterviUe. 
A.  L.  Head,  Oneonta. 

F.  B.  Haynes,  Union  Springs. 
P.  B.  Pepper,  Greenville. 

S.  B.  Gibson.  Anniston. 

G.  M.  Barnett,  Lafavette. 
John  W.  Browder,  Center. 
H.  L.  Fo8hee,Clanton. 
Zac  Rogers,  Butler. 

J.  F.Gfllis,  Grove  Hill. 
W.  T.  HarweUtAshland. 
G.  B.  Boman,  Heflln. 
G.C.Bowden,  Elba. 
J.  T.  McKee,  Tuseumbia. 
W.  R.  Bennett.  Evergreen. 
O.  K.  Weldon,  Roekford. 


A  LA  BAM  A— COntd . 

Covington , 

Crenshaw 

Cullman 

Dale 

Dallas 

Dekalb 

Elmore 

Escambia , 

Etowah , 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Geneva 

Greene , 

Hale 

Henry , 

Houston 

Jackson , 

Jefferson , 


J.  A.  Keller,  Andalusia. 
T.  A.  Capps,  Luveme. 
A.  B.  Murphree.  CuUman. 
E.  C.  Palmer,  Newton. 

D.  M.  Callaway,  Selma. 
C.  J.  Allen,  Fori  Payne. 

G.  H.  Howard,  Wetumpka. 
R.  H.  Southerland,  Brewton. 

E.  P.  Murphy,  Gadsden. 
Z.  D.  Vick,  Fayette. 
John  R.  Guin^ussellville. 
J.  G.  Austin.  Hartford. 

W.  P.  Archibald,  KnoxviUe. 
Edward  L.  Coleback,   Green»> 

boro. 
O.  E.  Tompkins,  Abbeville. 
C.  W.  Johnson,  Dothan. 
Jesse  Wheeler,  Scottsboro. 
N.  R.  Baker,  Birmingham. 
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County. 


County  superintendent. 


ALABAMA— COntd 

Lamar 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Limestone 

Lowndes 

Macon 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 


O.  8.  Smith,  Vernon. 

D.  O.  Warren,  Florence. 

E.  M.  Hodson,  Moulton. 
W.  Y.  FleminR,  Opelika. 
M.  K.  Clements,  Athens. 
J.  A.  Coleman,  Ha jnevllle. 
W.  B.  Riley,  Tuskegee. 

S.  R.  Butler,  Huntsville. 
Geo.  M.  Watson,  Linden. 
T.  D.  Brooks,  Hamilton. 
E.G.  Creel,  Ountersville. 
8.  S.  Murphy.  Mobile. 
Geo.  A.  Harns,  MonroeTille. 
A.  L.  Harman.  Montgomery. 
E.  L.  Hays,  Albany. 


District. 


Alaska. 

Northwestern  dis- 
trict. 

Western  district... 

Unper  Yukon 
district. 

Southwestern  dis- 
trict. 


District  superintendent  of 
schools  for  natives. 


James  H.  Maguire,  Noorvik. 

Earle  M.  Forrest,  Akiak. 
Benj.  B.  Mozee,  Tanana. 

Arthur  H.  Miller,  Anchorage. 


Coanty. 


ALABAMA— Contd. 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike 

Randolph 

Russell 

St.  Clair 

Shelby 

Sumter 

Talladega 

Tallapoosa.. 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 

Washington 

WUcox 

Winston 


County. 


County  superintendent. 


District. 


ALASKA— cont'd. 

Southeastern  dis* 

trict. 
Seward  Peninsula 

district. 


County  superintendent. 


W.  R.  Carothers,  Marion. 
W.  H.  Storey,  CarroUton. 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Sanders.  Troy. 
I.  G.  Hendon,  Wedowee. 
H.  B.  Hamner,  Seale. 
Cari  O.  Baxter,  Ashville. 
S.  P.  Williamson,  Sterrett. 
R.  B.  Callaway,  Livingston. 
D.  A.  McNeiU,  Talladega. 
J.  D.  Lane.  Dadeville. 
D.  L.  Smith,  Tuscaloosa. 
J.  Alex  Moore,  Jasper. 
C.  C.  Smith,  Chatom. 
O.  C.  Weaver,  Camden. 
A.  B.  Curtis,  Double  Springs. 


District  superintendent  of 
schools  for  natives. 


C.  W.  Hawkesworth,  Juneau. 
Jean  Dupertuis,  Nome. 


County. 


Apache 

Cochise 

Coconino. . . 

Gila 

Graham 

Greenlee... 
Maricopa... 

Mohave 

Navajo 

Pima 

Pinal 

Santa  Cruz. 
Yavapai... 


Yuma.. 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkansas. . 

Ashley 

Baxter.... 


Benton 

Boone 

Bradley 

Calhoun... 

Carroll 

Chicot 

Clark 

Clav 

ClcDume... 
Cleveland.. 
Columbia.. 

Conway 

Craighead.. 
Crawford... 
Crittenden. 
Cross 


Mrs.  Nancy  Gibbons,  St.  Johns. 

Helen  L.  Brown,  Cochise. 

Virginia  Lockett,  FlagsUff. 

Lucy  Nash,  Globe. 

8.  C.  Heywood,  SafTord. 

Mrs.  Jessie  L.  Johnson,  Clifton. 

A.  L.  Jones,  Phoenix. 

Mrs.  R.A.  Lasscll,  Kingman. 

Mrs.  Hattie  Penrod,  Holbrook. 

Mrs.  Kate  Reynolds,  Tucson. 

Lola  Le  Baron,  Flwence. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Saxon,  Nogales. 

Mrs.  Ward  H.  Wheeler,  Pres- 

cott. 
Nora  £.  Morrow,  Yuma. 


J.  M.  Henderson,  jr^De  Witt. 
F.  T.  McCuistion,  Hamburg. 
W.     H.     Osburn,    Mountein 

Home. 
F.  A.  Wood,  Bentonville. 
R.  B.  Gaston,  Harrison. 
W.  M.  Brown,  Warren. 
Lewis  Doherty,  Thornton. 
CUfford  Fry,  BerryvlUe. 
D.  T.  Hend.erson ,  I>ake  Village. 

A.  S.  Ross,  Arkadelphia. 
W.  W.  Henry,  Corning. 

B.  F.  Jordan,  Heber  Springs. 
R.  C.  Carmical,  Rison. 
Mary  Harper,  Magnolia. 

T.  L.  Haynos,  Morrilton. 
£.  B.  Barrett,  Jonesboro. 
J.  P.  Bingham,  Van  Buren. 
T.  P.  Johnson,  Earle. 
H.  L.  Lessenberry,  Wynne. 


AUK  ANSAS — contd . 


Dallas.... 
Desha.... 

Drew 

Faulkner. 
Franklin. 
Fulton. . . 
Garland.. 


Grant 

Greene 

Hempstead 

Hot  Spring 

Howard 

Independence 

Ixard. 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Lafayette 

Lawrence 


County  superintendent. 


Mrs.  J.  B.  Nunn,  Fordyoe. 

L.  M.  Gary,  Dumas. 

£.  C.  Robertson,  MontioeUo. 

A.  A.  Parsons,  Jr.,  Conway. 

W.  I.  Agee,  Oiark. 

Fred  Moore,  Salem. 

Gamett      Braughton,      Hot 
f>p  rings. 

D.  O.  Hushing,  Sheridan. 

H.  R.  Partlow,  Paragould. 

H.D.Clark,  Hope. 

R.  F.  Tackett,  Friendship. 

Ed  Coiup ton,  Nashville. 

W.  T.  Jernigaii,Batesville. 

T.  11.  Linn,  Melbourne. 

G.  E.  Land,  Newport. 

W.  V.  Keith,  Tine  Blufl. 

R.  C.  Temple.  Clarksvilie. 

J.  K.  Bright,  Lewis ville. 

W.  E.  XIcLood,  Walnut  Ridge. 

Lee '  Alraa    Futrall,  Marianna. 

Lincoln W.  R.  Btepliens,  jr.,  Star  City. 

L.  F.  Wheelis,  Ashdown. 

II.  O.  Thomasson,  Magazine. 

W.  C.  Davis,  Lonoke. 

Afton  VVheolcr,  Huntsville. 

L.  K.  ItriKKS,  VeUville. 

Otto  Forehand,  Texarkana, 

W.    M.  Crow,  BlythoviUe, 

W.  E.  Phipps,  Clarendon. 

Ernest  Berry,  Mount  Ida. 

J.  W.  Teeter,  Presoott. 

J,  O.  Ferrter,  Jasper. 

J.  J.  Tibbits,  Camden. 

W.  B.  Louderrailk,  Ad«    ^ 

L.   P.  Anderson,  MarvcU. 

G.  C.   Floyd,  Murfreesboit^ 

V.  A.  Murphy,  Uarrisbiii' 


Little  River 

Logan 

Lonoke 

Madison 

Marion 

Miller 

Mississippi 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nevaaa 

Newton 

Ouachita 

Perry 

Phillips 

Pike.: 

Pohwett 


74807**— 22 2 
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Oounty. 


County  sapeiinteodant. 


ASK  ANS  a::^ — contd . 


Polk 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulaski 

Randolph... 
St.  Francis.. 

Saline 

Scott. 

Searcy 

Sebastian... 

Sevier 

Sharp 

Stoue 


Union 

Van  Buren 

Wasliiugton , 

White 

Woodruff 

Yell 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda. . 
Alpine 


Amador.. 


Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa. , 
Del  Norte.... 

Eldorado 

Fresno , 

Glenn , 

Humboldt.... 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 


Los  Angeles. 

Madera. 

Marin 

Mariposa. . 

Menaodno... 

Merced 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada , 


Orange 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside... 
Sacramento. 


San  Benito 

San  Bernardino. 


San  Diego...... 

San  Francisco. , 


San  Joaquin. 

San  Luis  Obispo. 


San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Clara 

SanU  Cnu 

Shasta 


W.  H.  Morden,  Mena. 
T.  D.  Bullock,  RusselMlle. 
LIUie  Bryant,  De  Vails  Bluff. 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Dodge.  LiUleRock. 
R.  A.  Mock*  Pocahontas. 
J.  M.  Wilson,  Forrest  City. 
W.  A.  Jackson,  Benton. 
Q.  C.  Ellis,  Waldron. 
J.  M.  McCall,  Marsfaaa 
L.  M.  Redwine,  Greenwood. 
L.  £.  Quinn,  De  Queen. 
W.  T.  McJunkins,  Ash  Flat. 
J.    T.    Campbell,    Mountain 

View. 
Mrs.     Helen  S.  Henry,     £1 

Dorado. 
T.  J.  Cowan,  Clinton. 
O.  W.  Dass,  Fayetteville. 
J.  W.  Henry,  Searcy. 
J.  T.  Caugnley,  Augusta. 
T.  A.  Wright,  DardaneUe. 


Goo.  W.  Friek,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Eugenia  M.  Bruns,  Sheri- 
dan. Nev. 

Mrs.  Sabra  Greenhalgh,  Jack- 
son. 

Irvin  Passmore,  Oroville. 

Teresa  Rivara,  San  Andreas. 

Perle  Sanderson,  Colusa. 

Wm.  H.  Hankm,  Martines. 

Edwin  A.  Moore  Croseut  City. 

£.  J.  Fitzeerald,  Plaoerville. 

Clarence  w.  Edwards,  Fresno. 

8.  M.  Chaney,  Willows. 

Robert  A.  Bugboe,  Eureka. 

H.  C.  Coe,  El  Centre. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Clarke,  Bishop. 

L.  £.  Chenoweth,  Bakersflekf. 

Miss  M.  L.  Richmond,  Han- 
ford. 

Minerva  Feroiaon,  Lakeport. 

Mrs.  Julia  Norwood,  Susan- 
villa. 

Mark  Keppel,,  Los  Angeles. 

Craig  Cunningham,  Madera. 

Jas.  B.  Davidson,  San  Rafael. 

John  L.  Dexter,  Mariposa. 

Roy  Good,  Ukiah. 

Mrs.  Belle  B.  Gribi,  Merced. 

Mrs.  Nettie  B.  Hams.  Altoras. 

MiUred  Gregory,  Bodie.  . 

H .  Louise  dt^ultsberg,  Salinas. 

Lena  A.  Jackson,  Napa. 

Elizabeth  M.  Richards,  Ne- 
vada City. 

R.  P.  Mitchell,  Santa  Ana. 

Irene  Bums,  Auburn. 

Mrs.  Kate  I.  uonnelley .  Quincy. 

Ira  C.  Landis,  Riverside. 

Carolyne  M.  Webb,  Sacra- 
mento. 

W.  J.  Cagney,  HolUster. 

Mrs.  Grace  C.  Stanley,  San 
Bernardino. 

Ada  York,  San  Diego. 

Alfred  Roncovieri,  San  Fran- 
cisea 

Mrs.  ElBe  Anderson,  Stockton. 

Robert  L.  Bird,  San  Luis 
Obispo. 

Roy  W.  Cloud,  Redwood  City. 

A.  S.  Pope,  Santa  Barbara. 

Agnes  E.  Howe,  San  Jose. 

Cecil  M.  Davis,  Santa  Crut. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Cunningham, 
Redding. 


CALIFORNIA— con. 


Sierra 

Siskiyou..., 

Solano 

Sonoma. 

Stanislaus.., 

Sutter 

Tehama...., 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne.. 
Ventura. 


Yolo.. 
Yuba. 


Adams 

Alamosa... 
Arapahoe.. 

Archuleta. 

Baca 


Bent 

Boulder. 
Chadee.., 


Cheyenne... 
Clear  Creek.. 


Conejos.. 
Costilla... 

Crowley.. 
Custer.... 


Delta..... 
Denver.. 
Dolores.. 
Douglas. . 


Eagle... 

Elbert.. 
El  Paso. 


Fremont. 
GarfiekL. 
Gilpin.... 


I  Grand 

Gunnison.. 
I  Hinsdale... 
I  Hueriano... 

Jackson 

I  Jefferson... 

I  Kiowa 

I  Kit  Carson. 
I  Lake 

La  Plata... 

Larimer 


Las  Animas. . 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mesa 


I  Mineral 

Moffat 

Montexuma. 


Montrose.. 
Morgan.... 

Otero 


County  superintendent. 


Belle  Alexander,  Downievllle. 
W.  L.  Kleaver,  Vreka. 
Dan  H.  White,  Fairfield. 
Ben  Ballard,  Santa  Rosa. 
A.  O.  Ehnore,  Modesto. 
Llwie  Vagedes,  Yuba  City. 
Mamie  B.  Lang,  Red  Bhm. 
Lucy  Young,  weaverrille. 
J.  E.  Buckman,  Visalia. 
O.  P.  Morgan,  Sonora. 
Mrs.    Blanche  T.    Reynolda, 

Ventura. 
Harriett  S.  Lee,  Woodland. 
Jennie  Malaley,  MarysvUle. 


Mary  V.  McFarland,  Brighton. 
Harriett  DaUelL  Alamosa. 
Mrs.  Sada  R.  Wibon,  Little- 
ton. 
Mrs.    Sadie    Betzer,    Pagosa 


Mrs.    Margaret    E.    Jackson, 

Sprinffleld. 
Minnie  Kimmer,  Las  Animas. 
Mrs.  Anna  J.  Bittner,  Boulder. 
Marion   B.    Wallace,    Bueua 

Vista. 
Esther   B.    Weir,    Cheyenne 

Wells. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gleason,  Idaho 

Mrs.  uSoie  Mickebon,  Conejos. 
Mrs.    Elizabeth    F.    Dugan, 

San  Lub. 
R.  E.  Rhine,  Ordway. 
Mrs.  Lou  C.  Beaman,  West- 

cliffe. 
Mrs.  Grace  Cummings,  Delta. 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Wixon,  Denver, 
Eva  M.  Bell,  Rico. 
Mrs.  Lenora  Prescott,  Castle 

Rock. 
Mrs.  Ollie  G.  Meyer,  RedcUfl. 
Minerva  McCarty,  Kiowa. 
Mrs.  Inez  Johnson  Lewis,  Col> 

orado  Springs. 
Mrs.  Carrie  T.  Anthony,  Canon 

aty. 
Mrs.  Gretta  Pottinger,  Oleo- 

wood  Springs. 
Mrs.  Edith  Williams,  Central 

City.     . 
Mrs.  Carrie  D.  Schnoor,  Fraser. 
Helen  Blackstock,  Gunnison. 
Mabel  B.  Rawson.  Lake  City. 
Dorothy  Arnold.  Walsenburg. 
Mrs.  Minnie  Bock,  Walden. 
Myrtle  Soiiger,  Golden. 
Fiorenoe  B.  Barnard,  Eads. 
Jessie  Magee  Gray,  Burlington. 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  Clark,  Leadville. 
Nell  McCartey,  Durango. 
Emma  T.  Wilklns,  Fort  Col- 

lins. 
£Umore  Flqyd«  Trinidad. 
Mrs.  Delia  Winder.  Hugo. 
Flora  A.  Allison,  Sterling. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  HintonTGraDd 

Junction. 
Mrs.  Mary  N.  Gates,  Creede. 
Mrs.  Laura  K.  Canon.  Craig. 
Mrs.     Nora     S.     Hutchings, 

Corte£. 
Sarah  L.  Taylor,  Montrose. 
Laura    N.    Buhchsted,    Fort 

Morgan. 
R.  D.  MoCUntock,  La  JunU. 
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III. — COVMTT  AND  OxHSR   LoCAL   SUPBBINTSNDBNTS  Of  SCHOOLS — CoatillUed. 


Ceimty. 

County  superintendent. 

'          Coonty. 

County  superinteodeat. 

COLOEADO— con. 

Ourav 

• 

Stetie  Erickson,  Ouray. 
Mrs.  Zoe  R.  Chapman,  Fair- 

Cbas.  R.  Peters,  Holyoke. 
Mrs.  Anna  Short.  Aspen. 
Pauline  OUbert,  Lamar. 
Mrs.  mUe  O.  Baker,  Pueblo. 
Lilban  Baker,  Meeker. 
Carrie  Deitrich,  Monte  Vista. 
Anna  Punk,  Hayden. 
Mrs.    Mar0u^et     Martin,   Sa- 
guache. 

San  Juan 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Hodges,  Sflver- 

SS:. :..::::::::: 

I  SedTirick 

;  Summit. 

t 

Teller 

ton. 

Phillipe 

Kathleen  O'KeDy,  Tettoride. 
Mrs.  Elma  Schroeder.  Jules- 

Pltkiii 

bnrg. 
Mrs.  Alice  Rlchardsim,  Breck- 

Prowers........... 

Piieblo 

enridge. 

Rio  Blanco. 

Mrs.  Blanche  C.  OdeU,  Cripple 

Creek. 
Rosa  £.  Bachman,    Akron. 

Rio  Grande 

Routt 

Wasbincton 

!  Weld...:. 

R&miache. ......... 

C.W.Martin,  Greeley. 
T.  H.  Hooper,  Wray. 

X  uma 

1 

Towns  in  union. 


CONinCCTXCUT. 

AshforcLCoTontry, 
Mansfield. 

Avon,  Burlington, 
Farmington. 

Barkhamsted, 
CcrfebrQok.  Go- 
shen, Hartland, 
New  Hartford. 

Beacon  Falls, 
Bethany,  Ox- 
ford, Prospect, 
Wolcott. 

Bethlehem,  Wood- 
bury. 

Bloomfleld,  New 
ington. 

Bolton 


Bo^rah,  Ledjrard, 
North  Stoning- 
ton,  Preston. 

Brldgewater,  Rox- 
bury,  Sherman, 
Warren. 

Brookfleld,  New 
FairOeld,  Red- 
ding, Wilton. 

Canaan,  North 
Canaan,  Salis^ 
bury. 

Canterbury,  Lis- 
bon. Sterling, 
Vofontown. 

Canton,  Qranby... 

Cheshire,  North 
Haven. 

Chester,  Old  Say- 
brook,  Saybrook. 

Colchester,Hebron, 
Marlborough.      i 

Columbia,  Frank- 
lin,     Lebanon,  I 
S  Prague.  I 


Supervising  agents. 


A.  W.  Greer,  WUlimantle. 
L.  8.  MiUs,  PlainviUe. 
F.  J.  Penley,  Wlnsted. 

I.  B.  Dunfield,  Waterbury. 

O.  C.  SwUt,  Watertown. 

W.  H.  Mandrey.  25  Brookline 

Ave.,  Hartford. 
W.  S.  I>akin,  SUte  Capitol, 

Hartford. 
S.  Hussey  Reed,  Norwich. 

O.  E.  LoweU,  New  Milford. 

H.  D.  Sylvester,  Danbury. 

W.  M.  Teague,  Canaan. 


Sarah     T.     Palmer,     North 
Stonington. 

W.  M.  Strong,  ColUnsville. 
D.  C.  Allen,  North  Haven. 

C.  W.  Maddocks,  Deep  River. 

H.  S.  Ubby,  Colchester. 


Towns  in  union. 


CONNECTICUT— 

continued. 

Cornwall,  Kent, 
Sharon. 

Cromwell,  Had- 
dam. 

Durham,  Middle- 
field,    North 
Branford,  Wood- 
brldse. 

Eastford,  Pomfret, 
Union,  Wood- 
stock. 

EastGranby,8uf- 
fleld. 

East  Hampton, 
Portland. 

East  Lyme^  Old 
Ljrme,  Lyme, 
Salem. 

Easton,  Monroe, 
Trumbull,  Wes- 
ton. 

Eltingum.  Somers, 
Tolland. 

Hampton,     Scot- 

Harwinton 

Killingworth 

West  brook. 
Madison 

Middlebury.  New- 
town, douth- 
bury. 

Rocky  HUL 

Washington. 


WilUngtoo.. 


Supervising  agents. 


H.  M.  Jeffords,  Kent. 

A.  L.  Young,  Mlddletown. 

Elsie  Klein,  76  Harriet  8t», 
Bridgeport. 

T.  F.  Rupp,  Putnam. 

H.  B.  Chapman,  Suffield. 
J.  F.  ConnoOy,  Bfiddletonm. 
F.  T.  Wilson,  NIantic. 

F.  W.  Knight,  273  Wayne  St., 
Bridgeport. 

L.  C.  Staples,  Ellington. 

C.  L.  BrowneU,  State  Capitol, 

Hartford. 
R.  N.  Brown.  Thomaston. 
Larla  Roundy,  Deep  River. 

A.  D.  Simpson,  State  Capitol, 

HarUord. 
F.  H.  Johnston,  Newtown. 


F.  E.  Harrington,  State  Capi- 

Ud,Hartford. 
E.  W.  Ireland,  State  Capitol, 

Hartford. 

L.  T.  Garrison,  WlllimanUc. 


County. 

County  superintendent. 

'          County. 

County  superintendent. 

FLORmA. 

Alachua.. . 

E.  R.  Simmons,  Gainesville. 
W.  R.  Simmons,  Macdenny. 
C.  C.  Mathis,  Panama  City. 
H.  B.  Wiggins,  Starke. 
S.  J.  Overstroct,  Titnsvllle. 
J.  8.  Rickards,  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. 
P.  F.  Fisher,  Blonntstown. 
W.  E.  Ben,  Punta  Gorda. 
Jesse  Montague,  Inverness. 

FLORIDA— contd. 
Clay 

P.    L.   Tipi^ns,    Green  Cove 

Baker 

Columbia 

Dade 

Springs. 
J.  W.  Bums,  Lake  City. 

Bay 

Bradford 

Chas.  M.  Fisber,  Miami 

Brevard 

DeSoto 

P.O.  Shaver.  Arcadia. 

Broward 

Dixie 

W.  R.  Fletcner,  Fletcher. 

Duval 

F.  A.  Hathaway,  Jack5(m\ille. 

Calhoun 

Escambia 

A.  8.  Edwards,  Pensacola. 

Charlotte 

Flflgier 

D.  B.  Brown,  Bunnell. 

Citrus 

i  Franklin 

A.  A.  Core,  Apalachlcola. 
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Connty. 


County  superintendeiit. 


CouDtv. 


FLORIDA -contd. 

Oadsden 

CJlades 

Hamilton 

Hardee 

Hernando 

Highlands 

HiUsborougb 

Holmes 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

La  Fayette 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Okaloosa 

Okeechobee 


Osceola 

Palm  Beach. 


Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam ! 

8t.  Johns 

8t.  Lucie 

Santa  Rosa , 

Sarasota | 

Seminole | 

Sumter 

Suwannee. ! 

Taylor I 

Union ' 

Volusia I 

Wakulla 

Walton ' 

Washington 

GEORGIA. 


Appling 

Ailinson 

Bacon 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Banks 

Barrow 

Bartow 

Ben  Hill 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Bleckley 

Brantley 

Brooks 

Bryan 

Bulloch 

Burke 

Butts 

Calhoun 

Camden 

Campbell 

Candler I 

Carroll | 

Catoosa , 

Charlton 

Chatham , 

Chattahoochee I 

Chattooga. ' 

Cherokee 

Clarke | 

Clay I 


C.  H.  Oray,  Quincy. 
M.  S.  Hares.  Moore  Haven. 
W.  W.  Bradshaw  Jasper. 
W.  R.  Oramling,  Wauchula. 
L.  D.  Hathaway,  Brooksville. 
I.  C.  M.  Ellenl)erg€r,  Sebring. 
J.  R.  Knight,  Tampa. 
T.  J.  McDade,  Bonilay. 

C.  W.  Lockey,  Marianna. 
W.  M.  Scru^,  MooticeUo. 
J.  W.  Morgan,  Mayo. 

D.  H.  Moore,  Tavares. 

J.  D.  McFerron,  Fort  Myers. 
F.  8.  Hartsfield.  Tallahassee. 
T.  W.  Price,  Bronson. 
J.  E.  Roberts,  Bristol. 
T.  C.  SLmms,  Madison. 

B.  D.  Gullett,  Bradentown. 
H.  G.  Shealy.  Ocala. 

V.  S.  Lowe,  Key  West. 
O.  T,  Weaver,  Femandina. 
O.  W.  Barrow,  Crcstview. 
W.  R.  Terrell,  Okeechobee. 
A.  B.  Johnson,  Orlando. 

C.  E.  Yowell,  Kissinunee. 
Agnes    Ballard,    West    Palm 

Beach. 

E.  B.  O'Berrv,  Dade  City. 
R.  S.  Blanton,  Clearwater. 
C.  A.  Parker,  Bartow. 

C.  U.  Price,  Palatka. 

D.  D.  Corbett,  St.  AugiisLine. 

E.  E,  Smith,  Fort  Pierce. 
R.B.Hobbs,  Milton. 

T.  W  Yarbrough,  Sarasota. 
T.  W.  Lawton,  Sanford. 
W.  T.  Eddins,  Bushnell. 
J.  A.  Holmes,  Live  Oak. 
W.  T.  Cash.  Perry. 
O.  L.  Mirelle,  Lake  Butler. 
C.  R.  M.  Sheppard,  DeLand. 
Jacob  C.  Pigott,  Jr.,  Arran. 
J.J.  Kennedy,      De     Funiak 

Springs. 
J.  T.  Hightower,  Vernon. 


H.  J.  Parker,  Baxley. 
J.  G.  White,  Pearson. 
G.  A.  Taylor,  Alma. 
C.  W.  Twitty,  Elmodel. 
P.  N.  Bi\ins,  Milledge>ilie. 
W.  B.  Smith,  Homer. 
J.  B.  Brookshire,  Winder. 
J.  W.  Jackson,  Cartersville. 
J.  U.  Bullard,  Fitzgerald. 
W.  G.  A  vera,  Nashville. 
C.  H.  Bruce,  Macon. 
L.  A.  Whipple,  Cochran. 
Everett  Knox,  Hickox. 
J.J.  Sizemore,  Quitman. 
U.  G.  Van  Brackle,  Pembroke. 
J.  W.  Davis,  Slatesboro. 
O.  M.  Gresham,  Waynesboro. 
Van  Fletcher,  Jackson. 
H.  T.  Singleton,  Edison. 
W.  R.  Smith,  St.  Marys. 
M.  D.  Collins,  Fair  bum. 
M.  H.  Williams,  Metter. 
V.  D.  What  ley,  CarroUton. 
W.  E.  Bryan,  Ringgold. 
L.  E.  Mallard,  Folkstou. 
C.  B.  Gibson,  Savannah. 
C.  N.  Howard,  Cusseta. 
S.  E.  Jones,  Summerville. 
T.  A.  Doss,  Canton. 
T.  H.  Dotier,  Athens. 
C.  T.  Norton,  Bluflton. 


GEORGIA— contd. 


Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colquitt 

Columbia.... 

Cook 

Coweta 

Crawford 

Crisp 

Dade 

Dawson 


Decatur 

Dekalb 

Dodge. 

Dooly 

Dougherty... 

Douglas 

Early 

Echols 

Effingham . . . 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Evans 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Forsyth 

Fran'klin...... 

Fulton 

Gilmer 

Glascock 

Glynn 

Gordon 

Grady 

Greene 

Gwinnett 


Habersham. 

Hall 

Hancock 

Haralson 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jen  Davis... 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones 

Lamar 

Lanier 

Laurens 

Lcc 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Long 

Lowndes 

Lumpkin... 

McDuffle 

Mcintosh... 

Macon 

Madison.... 

Marion 

Meriwether. 

Miller 

Milton 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

^SMii:,L'»mery 

Morgan 

Murray 
Muscogee, 


County  supeiintendcnt. 


i 


W.  L.  Gilbert,  Jonesboro. 

J.  O.  Rodgers.  Homcryille. 

Hufh  Moorc!,  Marietta. 

J.  Gordon  Floyd,  Douglas. 

L.  O.  Rogers,  11  ooltrie. 

J.  8.  Hardin,  Harlem. 

J.  C.  Thomas.  Adel. 

J.  M.  Starr,  Newnan. 

J.  F.  Dickey,  Musella. 

J- W.  Bivins,Corde>e. 

J.  B.  Dunn,  Trenton. 

A.  W,   vandiyiere,  Dawson- 

ville. 
.Roland  Bower,  Bainbridge. 
R.  £.  CarroU.  Decatur. 
M.  W.  Harreil,  Eastman. 
Paul  I.  £lllson,  Vienna. 
8.  R.  DeJamette,  Albany. 
O.  T.  McLarty,  Dondasville. 
F.  B.  Melton,  BlakefyT 
R.  Y.  ToQchton,  SUtenviUe. 
F.  D.  Seckinger,  Guyton. 
T.  J.  Cleveland,  Elberton. 
R.  E.  Roontree.  Swainsboro. 
Theodore  Brewton,  Claxton. 
F.  L.  Cochran,  Blue  Ridge. 
L.  M.  Lester,  Favetteville. 
W.  C.  Rash,  Rome. 
A.  B.  ToUison,  Cummlng. 
J.  W.  Landrum,  Camesville. 
J.  W.  Simmons,  A tlanU. 
F.  E.  PetUt,  Ellijay. 
E.B.Roeers,  Gibson. 
Chas.  E.  Dryden,  Brunswick. 
W.  L.  Swain,  Calhoun. 
J.  S.  Weathers,  Cairo. 
W.  A.  Purks,  ¥niite  Plains. 
H.  D.  Meriwether,  Lawrenc«- 

ville. 
C.  W.  Grant,  Clarksville. 
J.  D.  Underwood,  GaLne5>'ille, 
C.  W.  Moran,  SparU. 
John  W.  White,  Buchanan. 
Tom  Wisdom,  Chipky. 
W.  B.  Morris,  Hartwell. 
W.  E.  Denney,  Franklin. 
T.  J.  Horton,  McDonoo^. 
M.C.  Moslev,  Byron. 
Phihp  Newberne,  Ocllla. 
T.  T.  Benton,  Jefferson. 
W.  D.  C^rnweD,  MonticeBo. 
O.  N.  Yarbrough,  Hazelhnrst 
Paul  Pressly,  Louisville. 
W.  V.  Lanier,  MiUen. 
L.  L.  Lillard,  WrijrfitsviUe. 
E.  W.  Sammons,  Gray. 
Mattie  Tyus,  BamesviUe. 
J.  C.  Williams,  Milltown. 
Z.  Whitehurst.  Dublin. 
8.  J.  Powell,  Leesburg. 
E.  B.  Way,  HinesNiUe. 
T.  L.  Ferryman,  Ldncolnton. 
Wm.  C.  Patton.  Ludowid. 
M.  L.  Strong,  V^aldosta. 
C.  Shulte,  Dahlonega. 
M.  W.  Dunn,  Thomson. 
W.  A.  Branson,  Darien. 
J.  P.  Nelson,  Oglethorpe. 
R.  C.  David,  DanielsvlUe. 
T.  B.  Rainey,  Buena  Vista. 
W.  S.  Howell,  Greenville. 
N.  L.  Stapleton,  Colquitt. 
J.  R.  Holloway,  Alpharetta. 
J.  R.Sloan, Camilla. 
T.  H.  Phinazee,  Forsyth. 
T  Br. .;.[,,■  ,  MfUJii  VtTnMi. 
W.  C.Tl"-uii>yu,  Mu.ljson. 
T.  W.  Colvaril,  Crandall. 
J.  L.  Bahd<  Columbus. 
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County. 


OKosoiA— contd 

Newton 

Oconee 

Oglethorpe 

Paulding , 

Pickens , 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam. 

Quitman 

Rabun 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Rockdale 

Schley 

Screven 

Seminole 

Spalding , 

Stephens , 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro 

Tattnall 

Taylor 

Telfair 

Terrell , 

Thomas 

Tift 

Toombs , 

Towns , 

Treutlen , 

'  Troup , 

Turner , 

Twiggs 

Union 

V  pson 

WalkeT 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster , 

Wheeler , 

White 

Whitfield 

Wilcox 

WilkTO 

Wilkinson 

Worth 

IDAHO. 

Ada 

Adams 

Bannock 

Bear  Lake 

Bcnov.ah 

Bingham 

Blaine 

Boise 

Bonner 

Bonneville 

Boundary 

Butte 

Camas 

Canyon 

Caribou 

Cassia 

Clark 

Clearwater 


County  superintendent. 


G.  C.  Adams,  Covington. 

R.  M.  Nicholson,  WatkinsviUe. 

E.  W.  Martin,  Amoldsville. 
C.A.Roberts,  Dallas. 

O.  F.  Compton.  Jasper. 
J.  8.  Pittman,  Blackshear. 

F.  L.  Adams,  Zebulon. 
Wm.  James,  Cedartown. 

A.   O.   McKinney,  Hawkins- 

ville. 
W.  C.  Wright,  EatoDtoD. 
H.  M.  Kaigler,  Georgetown. 
John  C.  Howard,  Quarts. 
Walter  McMichael,  Cuthbert. 
Lawton  B.  Evans,  Augusta. 
O.  W.  Cmmbley,  Conyers. 
J.  F.  Stewart,  Ellaville. 
H.  J.  Amett,  Sylvania. 
J.  T.  Goree,  Donaklsonville. 
J.  P.  Manley,  Griffin. 
Gordon  Walters,  Toocoa. 
W.  T.  HaUiday,  Lumpkin. 
E.  W.  Du  Pree,  Amencus. 

A.  B.  McNiece,  Talbotton. 
W.  R.  Moore,  Sharon. 

J.  O.  Bacon,  Reidsville. 
W.  T.  Rustin,  Butler. 

B.  J.  Reid,  McRae. 
J.  C.  Dukes,  Dawson. 

C.  H.  Rice,  Thomasville. 
A.J.  Ammons,  Tifton. 
T.  B.  Youmans,  Vidalia. 

R.  T.  Coleman,  Young  Harris 
R.  E.  Ward,  Soperton. 
T.  O.  Polhill,  La  Grange. 

D.  A.  Stewart.  Ashburn. 

B.  S.  Fitzpatrick,  Fitspatrick. 
J.  W.  TwlgM,  Choestoe. 

J.  A.  Thunton,  Thomaston. 
J.  A.  Sartain.  La  Fayette. 
J.  W.  Clegg,  Monroe. 

C.  W.  Pittman,  Waycross. 
M.  J.  Bruce,  Norwood, 

T.  J.  Davis,  SandersvUle. 
B.I),  i^urccll.  Jesup. 
Clcvclund  Rees,  Preston. 
J,  v.  Tomlinson,  Alamo. 
C\  H,  Edwards,  Cleveland. 
J.  D.  Field,  Dalton. 
W.  A.  Stone,  Pitts. 
8.  B.  Savage.  Washington. 
Victor  Davlason.  Irwin  ton. 
W.  R.  Sumner,  Sylvester. 


Lura  V.  Paine,  Boise. 

Mrs.  Oriana  M.  Hubbard, 
CoundL 

Nora  A.  Bqvnm,  Pocatello. 

Letha  Duniord,  Paris. 

Leila  Clifford.  St.  Maries. 

Mrs.  Grace  Faukxmer,  Black- 
foot. 

Beulah  Coats,  Hailey. 

Mrs.  Hailey  Skinner,  Idaho 
City. 

Mrs.  Jessie  H.  Tuck,  Sand- 
point. 

Jesse  H.  Nielsen,  Idaho  Falls. 

Mrs.  Caroline  W.  Flood,  Bon- 
nera  Ferry. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Pratt,  Area 

Pearle  H.  Lamson,  Fairfield. 

Margaret  KnowHon,  Caldwell. 

A.J.  Gronewald,  Soda  Springs. 

Mae  Lowe,  Burley. 

Mrs.  Anna  Hales,  Dubois. 

Evelyn  S.  Mervin,  Oroflno. 


IDAHO— contd. 
Custer 


Elmore 

FrankUn.., 
Fremont.., 

Gem , 

Gooding. . 

Idaho 

Jefferson... 
Jerome.... 
KootenaL. 

Latah 

Lemhi 


Lewis... 
Lincoln. 


Madison 

Minidoka... 
Nei  Peroe... 

Oneida 

Owyhee 

Payette 

Power 

Shoshone. . . 

Teton 

Twin  Falls.. 


Valley 

Washington., 


ILLINOIS. 


Adams 

Alexander... 

Bond 

Boone 


Brown. 


,  Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

I  Champaign... 
I  Christian 

Clark 

nay 

Clinton 

1  Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland.. 

Dekalb 

Dewltt 

Douglas 

Dupage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham... 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundv 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin....... 

I 

Henderson... 
I  Henry 

Iroquois 

JacKSon 


County  superintendent. 


Mrs.  Florence  O.  Rowles, 
Challis. 

Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Barber,  Moan- 
tain  Home.  . 

John  Johnson,  Preston. 

A.  C.  Lambert.  St.  Anthony. 

Mrs.  Ella  Reed.  Emmett. 

Miss  Douglas  Hilts,  Gooding. 

Leonard  Case,  Grangeville. 

W.  8.  Burton,  Rigby. 

Mrs.  June  L.  Kearney.  Jerome. 

R.  C.  Egbers,  Coeur  d^Alene. 

Lillian  Skattaboe,  Moscow. 

Mrs.  Ethel  O.  Watklns,  Sal- 
mon. 

Mrs.  Norma  Wilson  Bettis, 
Nez  Perce. 

Mrs.  Leah  M.  Bumside,  Sho- 
shone. 

Wm.  B.  Oldham,  Rexburg. 

Mrs.  Ida  E.  Sullivan,  Rupert. 

Ethel  Gilson,  Lewlston. 

James  C.  Tovey,  Malad. 

Mrs.  BeUe  V.  Cook,  Silver  City. 

Anna  Pearson,  Payette. 

Goldie  Drake,  American  Falls. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Barnes,  Wallace. 

L.  M.  Strong,  Drigra. 

Miss  Brittomart  Wolfe,  Twin 
Falls. 

Mrs.  Tirxa  J.  Wayland,  Cas- 
cade. 

M.  Gladys  Houston,  Welser. 


John  H.  Steiner,  Quincy. 

Asa  D.  Twente,  Cairo. 

J.  W.  Anthony,  Greenville. 

Elizabeth  B.  Harvey,  Belvi- 
dere. 

Lavina  O'Nell,  Mount  Ster- 
ling. 

O.  O.  8mlth,Prlnceton. 

S.  J.  Sibley.  Hardin. 

John  Hay,  Mount  Carroll. 

Walter  E.  Buck,  Virrinia. 

Charles  H.  Watts,  Urbana. 

O.  P.  Simpson,  Taylor%ille. 

Harold  Brii^t,  Marshall. 

George  W.  Brewer,  Louisville. 

Wm.  Johnston.  Carlyle. 

O.  L.  Mlnter,  Charleston . 

E.  J.  Tobln,  Chicago  (C.  H.). 

O.  B.  Mount,  Robinson. 

L.  C.  Markwell,  Toledo. 

Warren  Hubbard,  Sycamore. 

Roy  H.  Johnson,  Clinton. 

E.  E.  Gere,  Tusccda. 
Lewis  Morgan,  Wlieaton. 
O.  Rice  Jones,  Paris. 
Grant  Balding,  Albion. 
J.  W.  Davis,  Effingham. 

F.  E.  Crawford,  Vandalia. 
H.  M.  Rudolph,  Paxton. 
H.  Clay  Ing,  Benton. 

P.  H.  Hellyer,  Lewistown. 
J.  F.  Ashley,  Ridjrway. 
Rollins  L.  Scott,  Carrollton. 

E.  F.  Booth.  Morris. 

S.  O.  Dale,  McLeansboro. 

8.  D.  FariSjCarthage. 

Hattie  M.  Rittenhouse,  Eliza- 

bethtown. 
Allen  L.  Beall,  Oquawka. 
W.  F.  Huston. Cambridge. 

F.  A.  Oilbreath,  Watseka. 
Otto  F.  Aken,  Murphysboro. 
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County. 


ILLINOIS— con  td. 


Jtaper 

Jenerson 

Jcney 

Jo  Daviess... 

Johnson ... 

Kane. - 

Kanltakeeu^.. 

KwdalL 

Knox... 

Lake 

La  Salle 

Lawrence.... 

Lee 

Ilvingston... 

Loean 

Mei>QBOugh.. 
McHenry 


Macon 

Macoupin. 

Madison... 

Marion 

MacshaB.. 
Mason 


Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 
Morgan 


Moultrie. 

Ogte 

Peoria-... 
Perry 


Piatt 

Pike 

Pq)« 

Pulaski 

P^^^llftTT^     , . .. . 

Rand(dph 

Richland. 

Rock  Island — 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

St«k 

St.  Clair 

Stephenson. . . . 

Taiewell 

Union 

Vermill<m. 

Wabaah 


Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

White 

Whiteside. 

WiU 

Williamaoa 

Winnebago 

Woodford 


County  superintendent. 


J.  H,  PursIfliU,  Newton. 
Willi  am  Miner,  Mount  Vernon. 
Joseph  W.  Becker,  JerseyviUe. 
B.  L,  Birkberk,  (iaiena. 
E.  WUburn  Sulton,  Vienna. 
E.  M.  Harris,  Geneva. 
Lewis  Ogilvie,  Kankakee. 
Gi'oriie  EIHot,  YorkviUe. 
W.  F.  Boyps,  GalesburK. 
T,  A.  Simpson,  Waukegan. 
W.  R.  Foster.  Ottawa. 
Ed.  Ashbautih,  Lawrenoeville. 
L.  V:.  Miliar,  Dixon. 
W.  W.  Mt'(  nUoch  Pontlac. 
E.  II.  LiikenbiU,  liiiiroLn. 
B.  E.  Decker,  Macomb. 

A.  M.  Shellon.  Crystal  Lake. 
B.C.  Moore,  B 1  t»omi  n  gton . 
Everett  L.  Dfckev,  Decatur. 
GeoTRe  W.   Solomon,   Carlitt- 

\iUe. 

H.  T.  McCrea,  Edwards\ille, 

Hattio  M.  Blair,  Salera. 

Wilkirrl  E.  KiiiK',  Lacon. 

JC'lm  ('.  Stfrfldanl,  Havana. 

LitlifT  L.  Evers,  Metropolis. 

WiUium  SDiall.  Petersburg. 

O.  K.  Piatt,  Alcdo. 

"V?  Illiam  C.  Heyl,  Waterloo. 

Ever-tt  A.  Lewrv,  Hiltsboro. 

H.  II.  Vasconcellos,  Jackson- 
ville, 

Mrs.  Lois  Coombes,  Sullivan. 

J.  E.  Cross,  Oregwt. 

J.  A.  Haves,  Peoria. 

R.  B.  'Templetou,  Plttcfcney- 
ville, 

Chas.  Melntosb,  Monticeilo. 

Thee.  C.  Moore^ttsfield. 

Mrs.  Stelle  A.  WterwiHe,  Got- 
con^. 

>(      '-'   Hawkins,  Mound  City. 

A      ;  M.  HolUday,  C.ranviJle. 

la.  \s .  Von  Behren,  Chester. 

Karl  n.  Hostettler,  Oljiey. 

Justin  Washburn,  Hock  I&land. 

B.  D.  fiates,  ilarrlsburg. 
E.G.  Fruit t,  Springfield. 
Calvin  L.  Cain,  RushvUle, 
Olive  WeJks.  Winchester. 
Clmrles  B.  Giiln,  ShelbyviHe. 
G.  C.  Baker,  Toulon. 

W.  A.Houj;h,  EeUeville. 
CfOTf^o  W.  Scott,  Frtjeport. 
C.I.Martin,  Pekin. 
Charles  O.  Otrich,  Jonesboro* 
Otis  P.  Haworth,  DanvUle. 
Ebner  Greathouse,  Mouut  Car 

Frank  Winbiider.  Monmouth. 
T.E.  Allen,  Ka«h vine. 
J.  B.  Oalbraith,  Fairfield. 
D.  L.  Boyd,  Carmi. 
H.  B.  Price,  Morrison. 
August  Msue»  Joliet. 
J.  W.  If  cKinney.  Marion. 
Mrs.  Abbie  Jewett  Crai«,  Boek- 

fctd. 
Boy  L.  Moore,  Eureka. 


Coonty. 


Adams ,  E.  S.  Christen .  Decatur. 

Allen ;  D.  O.  MeComb,  Fort  Wayne. 

Bartholomew '  Samuel  Sharp,  Columbus. 

Benton M.  F.  O* Rear,  Fowler. 

Blackford '  W.  E.  Pursley,  Hartford  City. 

Boone I  John  H.  Hussey,  Lebanon. 

Brown Gruver  G.  Brown.  NashvUIe. 

Carroll I  A.  G.  Fox,  Delphi. 


INDIAN  A—eontd. 


Cass..:. 

Ctefk 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford. 

Daviesa. 

Dearborn 

Decatur 


Dekalb 

Delaware...  v 

Dubois. 

Elkhart 

Fayette. 

Floyd. 

Fountain. 

Franklin 


Fulton 

Gibson 

Grant 

Greene 

HamHtoa..,. 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricka.... 

Henry 

Howard. 

Huntington.. 
Jackson 


Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson 

Jflnningg. .... 

Johnson. 

KnoK 

Kosciusko.... 


Lake. 

Laporto 

Lawrence.... 

Madison 

Marion. 

Marshall 

Martm 

Miami 

Monree 

Montgomery . 
Morgan 


!  Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

£«ry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam.... 
Randolph. . 

Ripley 

Rush 

St.  Joseph.. 


Scott 

I  Shelby 

Spenrer 

■  Starke 

1  Steubeiu 

'  SulMvan. 

I  Switzerland... 

Tippecanoe. . . 

Tipton 

I  Union 

V'anderburg... 
,  Vermilion 


County  auperinleiMleiit. 


Ira  A.  Yjeaakxr,  Lomnsport. 
Send.  L.  Soott,  JeftersoBTiHek 
J»  R.  MoCnUough,  BcasiL 
M.  D.  BoaldenrFrankfort. 
H.  H.  Pleasant,  English. 
J.  E.  GUlfly,  Washington. 
Oea  C.  Ooie^  Lawrenceburg. 
James    B.  Crawley,  Qreaas- 

burg. 
ClaroDee  Green,  Auburn. 
Lee  O.  Baird.  Muncie. 
Robert  E.  Bckert,  Jasper. 
C.  F.  Mffler,  Qotben, 
Claude  Tnialer,  ConBenTiUe. 
Glenn  V.  Scott,  New  Albmy. 
Guy  A.  Waldrip,  Covington. 
Mitfiael  A.   BoBsertrBreak- 

ville. 
Thoma«  F.  Berry.  Rochester. 
Ben  H.  Watt .  PHnceton. 
Albert  R.  Hall,  Marion. 
WalterT.  Brown.  Bloon>fleld. 
Walter  Harger,  NoblesviAe. 
R.  R.  Roodebuah,  Greenfield. 
Jas.  T.  McClaren.  Corydon. 
Geo.  H.  Reitzel.  Danvtta. 
H.  B.  Roberts,  Newcastle. 
Albert  F.  Hotson.  Eokomo. 
C.  Funderborg.  Hunttngton. 
Harry  B.  Henderson,  Brofras- 

town. 
Morgan  L.  Sterrett,  Renaaeiaer. 
Hairy  Nijran.  Portland. 
W.  Guy  Pender,  Madison. 
S.  M.  WUtoomb,  Vernon. 
W.  J.  Yount,  Frankfln. 
W.  W.  Carter,  Vincennoa. 
Jesse  Bruner,  Warsaw. 
Hilda  Hughes,  Lagrange. 
F.  F.  Hei0iway,  Crown  Poimt. 
Clayton  L.  Rhoade.  Laporte. 
Wm.  G.  Roberts.  Bedford. 
J.  C.  House.  Anoerson. 
Lee  B.  Swells,  Indianapolis 
Louis  E.  Steinbach,  Plymouth. 
R.  \\  Eddmgton,  Shoals. 
£.  L.  Powell,  Peru. 
W.  H.  Jones,  Bloomington. 
Merle  P. Coons, CrawfordsxUla. 
Isaac  M.  Kenworthy,  Martin»- 

viUe. 
W.  O.  Scfaanlanb,  Kantland. 
Guy  R.  Hall,  Albion. 
John  L  Wessler,  Rising  San. 
Harry  Kirk^  PaoU. 
Albert  Free.  Spencer. 
John  H.  Jolfief,  Rockville. 
Preston  Harding,  Canneltoa. 
Howard  Brenton.  Gle<:en. 
Fred  H.  Cole,  ValparaiM. 
O.  E.  Behrens,  Mount  Vernon. 

F.  G.  NeeL  Winamac. 
Frank  W^ylaoe,Oreencastla. 
O.  H.  Greist,  Winchester. 
Haiea  PleteeU,  VenaiUes. 
W.  £.  Wagoner,  RushviUe. 
John    W.    Rittinger,    South 

Bend. 
Clinton  Gamble,  Scottsburg. 
W.  Everaoo,  Shelbyville. 
U.  8.  Lindsey,  Rockport. 
J.  .Ulen  Barr,  Knox. 

G.  O.  Slinpson,  Angola. 
Richard  Park,  SuDivan. 
Ernest  Danglade,  Vevay. 
C.  V.  Peterson,  La  Fayette. 
George  H.  Spencer,  Tipton. 
Chas.  C.  Abemethy,  Liberty. 
K.  W.  Hemmer,  EvansvOle. 
J.  F.  Lewman,  Newport. 
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County. 


DiDiANA— contd. 

Vigo. 

Wabash 

Warren. 

Warrick 

Washington 

Wayna. 

Wefis 

White 

WhitJey 

IOWA. 

Adair 

Adams 

Allamakeo.. ..... 

Appanoose 

Audubon 

Benton 

Black  Hsirk 

Boone. 

Bremer 

Buchanan... 

Buena  Vista 

Butler 

Calhoun. 

Carroll 

Cass 

Cedar 

CerroQordo 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinton. 

Crawford. 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware 

Des  Moines 

Dickinson. 

Dubuque 

Emmet 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fremont 

Greene 

Grundy 

Guthne 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin. 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howard 

Humboldt 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeuerson 

Johnson. 

Jones 

Keokuk 

Kossuth 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Madison 

Uf^hftitkft , 

MaricsL 


County  superintendent. 


Paul  B.  WHliams,  Terra  Haute. 
Howard  Williams,  Wabash. 
Harry  Evans,  Williamsport. 
Levi  Barker,  Boonville. 
Leon  B.  Mather,  Salem. 
C.  O.  Williams.  Richmond. 
Justin  H.  Mernman,  Bluffton. 
Kirby  B.  Payne,  Montioello. 
R.  E.  Modier,  Columbia  City. 


Minerva  Whittum,  Greenfield. 
Anna  LynanijCorning. 
W.  L.  Peck,  Waukon. 
Janet  Wilscm^  CentervUe. 
Augusta  Hedcer,  Audubon. 
Emma  R.  Crossley,  Vinton. 
H.  C.  Moeller,  Waterloo. 
Graaa  E.  Tucker,  Boone. 
Grace  Beebe,  Waverly. 
A.  E.  Jewett,  Independence. 
A.  E.  Harrison,  Storm  Lake. 
Haxel  Black,  Allison. 
Helen  WUson,  Rockwell  City. 
Georee  Galloway,  Carroll. 
Myrtle  R.  Hardenbergh,  At- 
lantic 
Jane  McCormick,  Tipton. 
R.  £.  Newoomb,  Mason  City. 
Mrs.  Hacel  Jackson,  Cherokee. 
Alf  Vaala,  New  Hampton. 
Ora  Griswell,  Osceola. 
Etta  M.  Smith,  Spencer. 
Mitfgaret  C.  Myers,  Elkader. 

C.  E.  CoEzens,  Clinton. 
F.  N.  Olry,  Denison. 
MayA.Hi3ls,Adel. 

H.  C.  Brown,  Bloomfleld. 
Kate  HuU,  Leon. 
W.  A.  OttUie,  Manchester. 
VaU  Cordell,  Burlington. 
Verna  M.  Gray,  Spirit  Lake. 
Joseph  Flynn,  Duouque. 
Marie  Sorum,  EstherviUe. 
N.  J.  Breckner.West  Union. 
Mary  D.  Konnke,  Charles  City. 
Harry  J.  Henderson,  Hamp- 

ton. 
Wilbur  Simons,  Sidney. 
Mrs.  Hazel  Ott,  Jefterson. 

D.  R,  Earl,  Grundy  Center. 
C.  A.  Young,  Guthrie  Center. 

E.  F.  Snow,  Webster  City. 
J.  R.  Baggs,  Gamer. 
Bessie  Steinberg,  Eldora. 
Alice  Divelbess,  Loean. 
Eva  Allen,  Mount  Pleasant. 
Vernette  Moore,  Cresco. 
Clarence  Messcr,  Humboldt. 
J.  M.  Rees,  Jr.,  Ida  Grove. 
Ida  O'Brien,  Marengo. 

E.  R.  Stoddard,  Maquoketa. 
Lucy  £.  Hall,  Newton. 
June  Chidester,  Fairl'.cld. 
W.  N.  Leeper,  Iowa  City. 
Nellie  V.  Moroy,  Anamosa. 
Harry  8.  McVicker,  Sigourney. 
Wm.  Shirley,  Algona. 
E.  C.  Lynn,  Donnellson. 
Lula  B.  Secrist,  Marion. 
Myrtle  Jamison,  WapoIIo. 
I.  S.  Guernsey,  Chariton. 
E.  T.  Giiman,  Rock  Rapids. 
Lina  Dudney,  Wmterset. 
Erma  Krout,  Oskaloosa. 
Avis  Graivo,  Knoxville. 
C.  E.  Shutt,  Marshalltown. 
Geo.  £.  Masters,  Glenwood. 


IOWA— continued 

MitchelL 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

Page 

PaioAlto. 

Plymouth 

Pocahontas 

Polk 

Pottawattamie... 

Poweshiek 

Ringgold 

Sac 

SooU 

Shelby..; 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union. 

VanBuren 

Wapello 

Warren- 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winn^)ago 

Winneshiek 

Woodbury 

Worth.... 

Wriicht 

KANSAS. 

Allen 

Anderson 

Atchison 

Barber 

Barton 

Bourbon 

Brown 

BuUer 

Chase 

Chautauqua 

Cherokee 

Cheyenne 

Clark 

Clay 

Cloud 

Coffey 

Comanche. 

Cowley 

Crawford 

Decatur 

Dickinson 

Doniphan. 

Douglas 

Edwards 

Elk 

Ellis 

Ellsworth 

Finney 

Ford 


County  superintendent. 


Bhmehe  M.  McLaughUn. 
Osase. 

Esther  Troustrom,  Onawa. 

Esther  Roberts,  Albia. 

Hattie  E.  Hough.  Red  Oak. 

£.  D.  Bradley,  Muscatine. 

Bessie  MoNutt,  Primghar. 

Mary  E.  De  Boos,  Sibley. 

Agnes  Samuelson,  Clannda. 

Gertrude  M.  Thomwell,  Em- 
metsburg. 

Agnes  Eyres,  Le  Mars. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  McMichaei,  Pooa* 
hontas. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Des 
Moines. 

Charlotte  Dryden,  Counoa 
Bluffs. 

EsteUe  Coon,  Brooklyn. 

Louise  Askren,  Moimt  Ayr. 

P.  A.  Lauterbach,  Sac  City. 

Hermine  Schnecuoth,  Daven- 
port. 

Rose  M.  Parker,  Harlan. 

Charles  H.  Tye,  Orange  City. 

Maude  Wakefield,  Nevada. 

Mary  A  Richards,  Toledo. 

AUie  Nelson,  Bedford. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Bell,  Creston. 

H.  B.  Carroll,  Keosauqua. 

Celia  BeU,  Ottumwa. 

W.  M.  McGee,  Indianola. 

Clara  WaUaoe,  Washington. 

Ava  Amenell,  Corydon. 

Anna  Johnson,  Fort  Dodge. 

Jessie  Parker,  Forest  City. 

Gertrude  Crane,  Decorah. 

J.  F.  Games,  Sioux  City. 

Nora  M.  Kii^,  Northwood. 

Blanche  Bock.  Clarion. 


Florence  H.  Round,  lola. 

Blanche  McClun,  Garnett. 

Ada  Smith,  Atchison. 

Glenola     WiUdns,     Medicine 
Lodge. 

M.  V.  Rinker,  Great  Bend. 

May  Hare,  Fort  Scott. 

L.  C.  Morgan,  Hiawatha. 

C.  W.  Thomas,  El  Dorado. 

Clint.  A.  Baldwin,  Cottonwood 
Falls. 

Flora  Holroyd,  Sedan. 

G.  A.  Sanders,  Columbus. 

Mrs.  Edith  Voeller,  St.  Francis. 

Maggie  M.  Myers,  Ashland. 

Mrs.  Georgia  F.  Borland,  Clay 
Center. 

Jane  Collins.  Concordia. 

Mrs.  Allie  B.  Smith,  Burling- 
ton. 

Ethel  M.  Smith,  Coldwater. 

Arka  Shoemaker,  VVittDeld. 

J.  \V.  Miley^  Girard. 

Rumaino  wyatt,  Oberlin. 

Mary  E.  Woo^verton,  Abilene. 

C.  K.  HewinS,  Troy. 

O.  J.  I-au.?,  Lavvroncft. 

Mary  Mullikiu,  Kinsley. 

H.  A.  Gilmoro,  Ho  " 

Louis  Christia 

IT .  Coovor.  ElU 

Emma     F.     Wfl 
City. 

Mrs.    Edna   L.   Cob! 
City. 
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County. 


KANSAS— contd 

Franklin 

Geary 

Gove 

Graham 

Grant 

Gray 

Greeley 

Greenwood 

Hamilton 

Harper 

Harvey 

Haskell 

Hodgeman 

Ja<dcson 

Jefferson 

Jewell 

Johnson 

Kearny 

Kingman 

Kiowa 

Labette ff.. 

Lane 

Leavenworth 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Logan 

Lyon 

McPherson 

Marion 

Marshall 

Meade 

Miami 

MitcheU 

Montgomery — 

Morris 

Morton 

Nemaha 

Neosho 

Ness 

Norton. 

Osage 

Osborne 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

PhiUips 

Pottawatomie... 

Pratt 

Rawlins 

Reno 

Republic 

Rice 

Riley 

Rooks 

Rush 

Russell 

Saline 

Scott 

Sedgwick 

Seward 

Shawnee 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stevens 

Sumner 

Thomas 


County  superintendent. 


Ellen  Larson,  Ottawa. 

Mrs.  Nora  R.  Clark,  Junction 
City. 

John  Lindquist,  Gove. 

Le  Roy  Mowrey.  Hill  City. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Hennlgh,  New 
Ulysses. 

Vera  Furse,  Cimarron. 

G.  W.  Lowrey,  Tnbune. 

Ralph  A.  Cannon,  Eureka. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Tapsoott,  Syra- 
cuse. 

Mrs.  Lulu  Can ithers,  Anthony. 

Mary  J.  Morrison,  Newton. 

George  B.  Levitt,  Sublette. 

Wimfred  T.  G  oiler,  Jetmore. 

F.  R.  Palmer,  Holton. 

May  Nmceholsor,  Oskaloosa. 

Lawrence  Dial,  Mankato. 

Lucile  Ewing,  Olathe. 

Mrs.  Ladia  Simmons.  Lakin. 

Mrs.  Maud  S.  Brandon,  Klng> 
man. 

Mrs.  Ava  Hayes,  Greensburg. 

Mrs.  Eva  E.  Cruxan,  Oswego. 

Alma  Jasper,  Dight<m. 

Eph  Voornees,  Leavenworth. 

Ella  Miller.  Lincoln. 

M.  Ellen  Dingus,  Mound  City. 

Mrs.  Eunice  G.  Garrity,  Rus- 
sell Springs. 

Timon  Covert,  Emporia. 

Hattie  Heckethome,  McPher- 
son. 

James  A.  Ray,  Marion. 

Mrs.  Etta  B.  Beavers,  Marys- 
ville. 

Ola  Granger,  Meade. 

Emma  Mills,  Paola. 

A.  R.  Loop,  Beldt. 

Nora  C.  Howard,  Independ- 
ence. 

Mrs.  Flora  E.  Davis,  CouncU 
Grove. 

Mrs.  H.  O.  Bean,  Richfield. 

R.  G.  Mueller,  Seneca. 

Susie  Berry,  Erie. 

Edna  Robison,  Ness  City. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Newbold,  Norton. 

Annie  Daniel.  Lyndon. 

Bertha  Yoxall,  Osborne 

Lilhas  Mortimer,  Minneapolis. 

Elizabeth  Davis,  Larned. 

H.  E.  Bradley,  PhilUpsburg. 

.Mrs.  Kate  E.  Hooven,  West- 
moreland. 

Mrs.  Bertha  H.  Arnold,  Pratt. 

Bert  Kessclrmg,  Atwood. 

8.  P.  Rowland,  Hutchinson. 

Mrs.  Frances  J.  Fickel,  Belle- 
vUle. 

Mrs.  Flora  Guethlin,  Lyons. 

Reppie  Carey,  Manhattan. 

Emma  Bigge.  Stockton. 

Mrs.  Alta  Mellick,  La  Crosse. 

Pearl  Comer,  Russell. 

Birdie  K.  Cnttenden,  Salina. 

Leo  T.  Gibbons,  Scott  City. 

R.M.Crum,  Wichita. 

Emma  Thompson,  Liberal. 

Josiah  Jordan,  Topeka. 

Stella  M.  Lewis,  Hoxie. 

Otis  £.  Doane,  Goodland. 

Wm.  McMuUen,  Smith  Center. 

Anna  M.  Beck,  St.  John. 

Mrs.  Eflie  Yingling,  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Bedia  Combs,  Hugoton. 

Mrs.  Kate  D.  Sniggs,  Welling- 
ton. 

Lulu  Holmes,  Colby. 


KANSAS— oontd. 


KENTUCKY. 


Adair 

AUen 

Anderson 

Ballard 

Barren 

Bath 

BeU 

Boone 

Bourbon 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt 

Breckinridge. 


Bullitt 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Calloway 

Campbell 

Carlisle 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

Cl^ 

Clinton. 

Crittenden... 
Cumberland., 

Daviess 

Edmonson... 

Elliott 

Estill 

Fayette 

Fleming 

Floyd. 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Garrard 

Grant 

Graves 

Grayson. 


Green.. 


Greenup... 
Hancock... 

Hardin 

Hailan 

Harrison... 
I  Hart 


Henderson. 

Henry 

Hickman... 
Hopkins. . . 

Jackson 

Jefferson... 
Jessamine.. 
Johnson.... 

Kenton 

Knott 

Knox 

Larue 


County  superintendent. 


EUzabetb  McCall,  Wakeenoy. 

M.O.Wright,  Alma. 

Mrs.    Emma   Sears,    Sharon 

Springs. 
Luella  HiU,  Washington. 
Ethel  Whitdiurch,Leoti. 
Mrs.  Fannie  Lyon.  Fredonia. 
Cecile  Davidson,  Yates  Center. 
Olive  I.  Thompson,   Kansas 

City. 


Noah  Loy,  Columbia. 

N.  8.  Shaw,  Scottsville. 

T.  J.  Leathers,  Lawrenoebmc. 

W.  A.  Anderson,  Wickhfie. 

W.  M.  Totty,  Glasgow. 

R.  W.  Kinc^d,  OwingsviUe. 

Mary  A.  Helton,  Pineville. 

J.  C.  Gordon,  Burlington. 

J.  B.  Caywood,  Paris. 

B.  B.  Triplett,  Catlettsburg. 
Oscar  B.  Fallis,  Danville. 
Nannie  Hancock,  BrooksviUe. 
Fallen  Campbell,  Jackson. 

J.  Raleigh  Meader,  Hardina- 

burg. 
Ora  L.  Roby,  Shepherdsville. 

C.  E.  Gary,  Morgantown. 
H.  W.  Nichols,  Princeton. 
R.  E.  Broach,  Murray. 

J.  W.  Reiley,  Alexandria. 

K.  J.  Parsons,  BardwelJ. 

Clay  Tharp,  Carrollton. 

Leila  B.  Wlloox,  Grayson. 

E.  L.  Cundifl^berty. 

L.  E.  Foster,  Hopkinsville. 

Nancy  Stevenson,  Winchester. 

Davis  M.  Allen,  Manchester. 

J.  O.  Cole,  Albany. 

James  L.  F.  Paris,  Marion. 

Cora  8.  Pasme,  Burkesville. 

John  L.  Graham,  Owensboro. 

W.  A.  Pardue,  Brownsville. 

Wales  8.  Brown,  Sandy  Hook. 

E.  S.  liand,  Irvine. 

Geo.  M.  Baker,  Lexington. 

M.  N.  Evans,  Flemineburg. 

H.  N.  Cooley,  Prestonburg. 

L.  D.  Stuck(9\  Frankfort. 

Inez  Luten,  Hickman. 

Rosa  B.  Wood,  Warsaw. 

Jennie  Higglns,  Lancaster. 

B.  N.  Hanison,  Williamstown. 

J.  E.  Coleman,  Mayfleld. 

Effle  Sadler  Basham,  Leitch- 
fleld. 

Myrtle  F.  Howard,  Greens- 
burg. 

J.  Howard  Hatfield,  Greenup. 

J.  H.  Lamb,  Hawesville. 

J.  A.  Payne, Elizabethtown. 

A .  C.  Jones,  Harlan. 

B.  F.  Keams,  Cynthiana. 
Mrs.  Annie  Turner,  Mumford- 

\1Ue. 
E.  B.  Liles,  Henderson. 
Hallie  Ellis  Pope.  Newcastle. 
J.  W.  Brinkley,  Clinton. 
L.  R.  Ray,  Madisonville. 
H.  F.  Mlnter,  McKee. 
OfNille  J.  Stivers,  Louisville. 

C.  r.  Sandusky,  Nicholasville. 
Fred  Meade,  Paintsville. 

J.  C.  Mills,  Erlauger. 
Adam  Campbell,  Hindman. 
E.  B.  Hemphill,  Barbourville. 
Sara    Castleman    MoConneU, 
Hodgenville. 
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County. 

County  superintendent. 

County. 

County  superintendent. 

KEMTUCKY— con. 

Laurel      

D.  B.  Johnson,  London. 
J.  H.  Ekers,  Louisa. 

J.  P.  Thomas,  Beattyville. 
Mary  H.  Feltner,  Hyden. 

E.  B.  Hale,  Whitesburg. 
J.  Q.  Adams,  Vanoeburg. 
Garland  Singleton,  Stanford. 
Mamie  Y.   Ferguson,  Smith- 
land. 

R.   N.   Beauchamp,    Russell- 

ville. 
N.  G.  Martin,  EddyviUe. 
Ben  F.  Edwards,  Richmond. 

J.  W.  Clarkson,  Lebanon. 

Harry  W.  Peters,  Benton. 

U.  G.  Johnsou,  Inei. 

G.  H.  Turnipseed,  Maysville. 

M.V.  MUler,Paducah. 

J.  L.  Harmon,  Whitley  aty. 

R.  IL.  Stroud,  Calhoun. 

L.  H.  Powell,  Brandenburg. 

W.  0.  Back,  Frenchburg. 

Ora  L.  Adams,  Harrodsburg. 

Avery  Sartin,  Edmondton. 

Mrs.  Ella  Braswell,  Tompkins* 

ville. 
Georgie  V.  Sledd,  Mount  Ster- 

Beraard  E.  Whitt,  West  Lib- 

M^C.^Hughes,  Greenville. 

KENTUCKY— con. 

Nelson 

W.  T.  McClain,  Baidstown. 

Lawrence 

Nicholas 

Eda  S.Taylor,  Carlisle. 
E.  8.  Howard,  Hartford. 

Lee           

Ohio 

Leslie 

Oldham. 

J.  W.  Selph.  La  Grange. 
Mrs.  Clara  A.  Jones,  Owenton. 

Letcher    

Owen 

Lewis 

Owsley 

A.  J.  Creech,  Booneville. 

Lincoln 

Pendleton 

John  E.  Drake,  Falmouth. 

Livingston 

Perry 

M.  C.  Napier,  Hazard. 

Pike.::::::::::.:. 

Fonso  Wright,  Pikeville. 

Logan. 

Powell 

Maude  S.  Bowen,  St^ton. 

Pulaski 

Leonard  E.  Meece,  Somerset. 

Lyon. 

Robertson 

Cleveland  Moore,  Mount  Olivet. 

li^Klison. 

Rockcastle 

Rowan 

RusselL 

Alice  Davis,  Mount  Vernon. 

Magoffin 

Marion 

J.  H.  Powers,  Morehead. 
B.  A.  Lawless,  Jamestown. 

Marshall 

Scott 

Mary  Bradley,  Georgetown. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Hall,  Shelbyville. 
Alice  Adams,  Franklin. 

Martin 

Shelby 

Mason 

Simpson 

McCracken 

Katie  B.  Beauchamp,  Taylors- 

ville. 
Geo.  £.  Sapp,  Campbellsville. 
H.  G.  Watson,  Elkton. 

McCreary 

Mcl^ean 

Taylor 

Meade 

Todd 

Menifee 

Trigg 

Levi  Cunningham.  Cadis. 
Carrie  Logan  Hood,  Bedford. 
G.  W.  Curry,  Morganfield. 
W.  P.  White,  Bowling  Green. 
Simpson  Roberts,  Springfield. 
Hattie  Denney,  Montioelk). 
Thos.  W.  Johnson,  Dixon. 

Mercer 

Trimble          .  .  . 

Metcalfe 

Union. 

Monroe 

Warren      

Montgomoy 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Morgan 

Whitley 

Samuel  Walker,  Williamsburg. 
Taylor  Shockey,  Campton. 
M.  B.  Hifner,  VersaiUes. 

Wolfe....: 

Muhlenburg. 

Woodford 

Parish. 

Parish  superintendent. 

Parish. 

LOUISIANA. 

Acadia 

Allen 

J.  M.  Baker,  Crowley. 

R.  G.  Corkem,  Oberlin. 

H.  P.  Broussard,  Donaldson- 

ville. 
S.  A.  AJleman,  Napoleonville. 

C.  E.  Laborde,  Marksville. 

D.  G.  Lunsford,  De  Ridder. 

E.  H.  Fisher,  Arcadia. 
R.  V.  Kerr,  Benton. 

C.  E.  Byrd,  Shreveport. 

F.  K.  White,  Lake  Charles. 
E.  B.  Cottin^am,  Columbia. 
T.  W.  McCall.  Grand  Chenier. 
H.  W.  Wright,  Jonesville. 
John  S.  Patton,  Homer. 

D.  C.  Strickler,  Vidalia, 

G.  0.  Houston,  Mansfield. 
W.  B.  Hatcher,  Baton  Rouge. 
Ashley  WarUck,  Lake  Provi- 
dence. 

E.  R.  Waller,  Clinton. 

Y.  L.  Fontenot,  Ville  Platte. 
J.  L.  McDufl,  Winnsboro. 
J.  B.  Cobum,  Colfax. 
L.  G.  Porter,  New  Iberia. 
L.  E.  Messick,  Plaquemine. 
Goo.  A.  Odom,  Jonesboro. 
J.  C.  Ellis,  Gretna. 
W.  P.  Amette,  Jeimings. 
A.  W.  Bittle,  Lafayette. 
W.  S.  Lafargue,  Thibodaux. 
W.T.Hodges,  Jena. 
H.  L.  Campbell,  Ruston. 
E.     S.     Easterly,      Denham 
Springs. 

LOUISIANA— con. 

Madison 

Morehouse 

Natchitoches 

Orleans 

Ouachita 

J.  R.  Linton,  Tallulah. 
S.  A.  CaldweU.  Bastrop. 
C.  £.  Hooper,  Natchitoches. 
J.  M.  Gwinn,  New  Orleans. 
T.  0.  Brown,  Monroo. 

Assumption 

Avoyelles 

Beaur^rd 

Bienville 

Plaquemines 

Polnte  Coupee 

Rapides 

A.  L.  Pourciau,  Pointe  a  la 

Hache. 
Alonzo       Mc  Far  land        New 

Bossier 

Roads. 

Caddo 

W.  J.  Avery,  Alexandria. 
A.  H.  Horton,  Coushatta. 
E.  E.  Keebler.  Rayville. 
O.C.Reeves,  Many. 
Clement  Story,  St.  Bernard. 
J.  B.  Martin.  Hahn ville. 

Calcasieu 

Caldwell 

Red  River 

Richland.    

Cameron 

Sabine  . 

Catahoula 

St.  Bernard 

St.  Charles 

St.  Helena 

St.  James 

St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist. 

St.  Landry 

St.  Martin 

St.  Mary 

St.  Tammany 

Tangipahoa 

Tensas 

Claiborne 

Concordia 

Chas.  W.  Price,  Greensburg. 
J.  N.  Goordain,  Convent. 
L.  F.  Laurent,  Edgard. 

W.  B.  Prescott,  Opelousas. 
W.  C.  Perrault,  St.  MartinviUc. 
L.  A.  Law,  Franklin. 
E.  E.  Lyon,  Covington. 
W.  A.  Sisemore,  Amite. 
C.  L.  Harrow,  St,  Joseph. 
H.  t.  Bourgeois,  Hoiuna. 
J.  N  Warner  Farmerville 

DeSoto 

East  Baton  Rouge. 
East  Carroll 

East  Feliciana 

Evangeline 

Franklin 

Grant 

Iberia 

IbervUle 

Jackson 

Terrebonne 

Union  

Jefferson 

Jefferson  Davis 

Vermilion 

Vernon .        ... 

J.  H.  WUUams.  Abbeville.' 

Fiiily  Stanly,  Leesville. 

D.  H,  Stringfleld,  FrankUnton. 

E   S   Richardson   Minden 

Lafayette 

Washington 

Webster 

La  Salle 

West  Baton  Rouge 

West  Carroll 

West  Feliciana.... 
Winn 

J    H    Rre<!    Port  A  lion 

Lincoln 

W.  S.  Campbell,  Ouk  Grove. 
P.  C.  G arris,  St.  Francisville. 
A.  L.  Allen,  Winnfleld. 

Livingston 
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Towns  in  union. 


•    MAINE. 

Abbot,  Blanchard, 
ElUottsviUePl., 
Kingsbory  PL, 
Monson,  WlUl- 
mantic. 

Acton,  Lebanon, 
Newfleld,  Shap- 
leigfa. 

Addison,  Contcr- 
ville,  Jonesboro, 
Jonesport. 

Albany,  LotoII, 
Stonebam,  Swe- 
den. 

Albion,  Buniham, 
Trov,  Unity, 
Unity  PL 

Alexander,  C^dy- 
viile  Pl^  Craw- 
ford, Grand 
Lake  Str.  PL, 
No.  21  PL 
(Waah.).Princo- 
ton.  Talmadge, 
Waite,  Tops- 
field. 

Alfred,  Limerick, 
Lyman,  Water- 
boro. 

Allagash  PI.,  Fort 
Kent.  St.  Fran- 
cis PL,  St.  John 
PI. 

Alna,  Dresden, 
Edgeoomb,  Pitt- 
ston,  Wiscasset. 

Alton,  Areyle.  La- 
nange,  Medford, 
Orae\'llle. 

Amherst,  Aurora, 
CUfton.  Maria- 
ville,No.21Pl., 
No.  33  PL,  OUs, 
Waltham. 

Amity,  Cary  PL, 
Hodgdon,  Lin- 
neus,  New  Lim- 
erick. 

Andover,  Byran, 
Mexico,  Kox- 
bury. 

Anson,  Bini^uun, 
Embden,  Solon. 

Appleton,  Liberty 
Palermo,  Wash- 
ingiton. 

Arrowsic,  George- 
town, Phipps- 
burg.  Westport, 

Ashland.  Garfield 
PL,  IfoMidis, 
Nashville  PL, 
Oxbow  PL, 
Portage  Lake. 

Athens,  Brighton 
PL,  Cambridge, 
ComvUle,  Har- 
mony. 

Atkinson,  Brad- 
ford,Charle8ton, 
Corinth,  Ken- 
diiskeag. 

Avon,  Freeman, 
Phlilips,  Salem, 
Strone. 

BaileyvTllo.  Bar- 
ing, Calais. 

Baldwin,  Hiram, 
Sebago. 


Union  superintendent.  Towns  in  union.  Union  superintendent. 


Claude  L.  Sidelinger,  Monson. 


George    M.    D.    Grant,    East 
Lebanon. 


Ralph  W.  Brown,  Joneeport. 

W.     H.     Edminster,     Booth 
Stoneham. 

Mrs.  Naomi  T.  Gregoire,  Unity. 
George  H.  Beard,  Princeton. 


M.  E.  Wright,  Alfred. 


Catherine      Ouellette,      Fort 
Kent. 


Leslie    A.    Bailey,    Dresden 
Mills. 

E.  E.  Harris,  Lagrange. 

Mrs.  Carolyn  Orcutt,  Amherst. 

W.  £.  Finch,  Hodgdon. 
Russell  Morgrage,  Ridlonville. 


Mrs.  L.  A.  Bradbury,  North 

Anson. 
Albert  F.  Barnes,  Appleton. 


Mrs.  Clara   M.   Reed,   Wool- 
wich. 


W.  G.  Hoyt,  Ashland. 

E.  A.  Pattee,  Hannony. 
H.  D.  Ridlon,  Charleston. 

A.  L.  Shorey,  Phillips. 

W.  H.  Phlnnoy,  Calais. 

Mrs.  Celia  H.  Sanborn,  East 
Hiram. 


MAINE— contd. 

Bancroft,  Drew 
PL,  Glen  wood 
PL,  Haynesville, 
Kingman,  Mac- 
wahoc  PL,  Reed 
PL 

Bar  Harbor,  Tren- 
ton. 

Barnard  PI. , 
Bro  wnvllle, 
Lake  View  PL, 
Milo,  Williams- 
burg. 

Bath,  West  Bath.. 

Beddington.Cher- 
rvfiela,  Colum- 
bia Falls.  De- 
bloLs,  Steuben. 

Belfast,  Bearsport. 

Belgrade,  Fayette. 
Mount  Vernon, 
Readfleld. 

Belmoni,  Lincoln- 
ville,  Morrill, 
Northport, 
Searsmont. 

Benedicta,  Hersey, 
Mount  Chase, 
Patten,  Stacy- 
viUe  PI. 

Benton,  Fairfield. 

Berwick,  Eliot, 
South  Berwick. 

Bethel,  Gllead, 
Greenwood, 


Blgelow  PL,  Cop- 
Un  PI.,  Dead 
River  PL,  Eus- 
tis.  Flagstaff  1*1., 
Lang  PL 

Blaine,  Bridge- 
water,  E.  Plan- 
tation, Mars 
HilLMontlwllo. 

Blu^lLRrookUn, 
Sedgwick. 

Boothbay,  Booth- 
bay  Harbor, 
Monhegan  PL, 
Southport. 

Bowdoin,  Bow- 
doinham,  Rich- 
mond. 

Bowerbank, 
Dover,  Foxcroft, 
Sebec. 

Bradley,  Green- 
bush,  Greenfield, 
Milford,  Passa- 
dumkeag. 

Bremen ,  Jefferson , 
Noble  boro,  Wal- 
doboro. 

Brewer,  Edding- 
ton,  Holden, 
Veazic. 

Bridgton,  Harri- 
son, Naples. 

Bristol,  Damari- 
scotta,  Newcas- 
tle, South  Bris- 
tol. 

Brooks,  Jackson, 
Monroe,  Swau- 
vllle,  Waldo. 

Brooksville,  Cas- 
tine,  Islesboro, 
Penobscot. 


C.  S.  Hulbert,  Wytopitlock. 


Frank  McGonldrick,  Bar  Har- 
bor. 
W.  H.  Sturtevant,  Milo. 


C.  L.  Smith,  Bath. 
Mrs.  Frances  C.  lewett,  Ch«r- 
ryficld. 


E.  E.  Roderick,  Belfast. 
Ralph  G.  Oakes,  Readfleld. 


Mrs.  Lena  Rankin,  Lincola- 
vllle. 


Mrs.  Lucy  P.  Leach,  Patten. 


M.  C.  Joy,  Fairfield. 
W.  C.  McCue,  Berwick. 

F.  E.  RusseU,  BetheL 


C.  W.  Dickey,  Stratton. 


Fred  C.  English,  Robinson. 


E.  L.  Llnscott,  Bluehill. 

Elmer  C.   Vlnlng,   Boothbay 
Harbor. 


Chas.  A.  Snow,  Richmond. 
Wm.  M.  Bottomley,  Foxcroft. 


Mrs.    Gertrude    K.     Glfford, 
Olamon. 


V.  V.  Thompson,  Waldoboro. 

F.  W.  Burrill,  Brewer. 

Gny  Monk,  Bridgton. 

Julia  E.  Barker,  Damarlscotta. 

L.  T.  Dunham,  Brooks. 
D.  W.  RoUins,Castine. 
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Towns  In  onion. 


MAINE— con  td. 

Brookton,  Dwi- 
Uxih,  Forest 
City,  Orient, 
Vftnoeboro,  Wes- 
ton. 

Brownfiekl,  Den 
mark,  Fryeburg, 
Stow. 

Brunswick,  Tops- 
hftin. 

Buckfleld,  Hart- 
ford, Hebron, 
Sumner. 

Bueksport,  Or- 
land,  Orrington, 
VercHia. 

Burlington,  Edin- 
burg,  Enfield, 
Grand  Falls  PI., 
Uowland,  Low- 
eU,  Maxfield, 
SeboeisPl. 

Buxton.  H<dlls, 
Standlsh. 

Caraden,  Hope, 
Thomaston. 

Canaan,  Clinton, 
I'ittsfleld. 

Canton,  Livennore 

Cape  Elizabeth, 
Boiith  Portland. 

CaratunkPl.,C<in- 
cord,  Mayfleld 
PI.,  Moscow, 
Pleasant  Ridge 
PI.,  The  Forks 
PI.,  West  Forks 
PI. 

Caribou,  Lime- 
stone. 

Carmel,  Dixmont, 
Etna,  Newburg. 

CarroU,  Lakevilfe 
PI.,  Lee,  Pren- 
tiss^prin^kl, 

Carthage,  Dixfield, 
Peru,  Weld. 

Casco,  Otisfleld, 
Raymond. 

Castle  Hill,  Chap- 
man, Mapleton. 

Chark>tte,  Cooper. 
Dennysville.  Ed- 
munds, Marion, 
Meddybemps, 
No.  14  PI.,  Pem- 
broke. 

Chelsea,  Somcr- 
ville,  Whitefleld, 
Windsor. 

Chester,  I4ncoIn, 
Mattawamkeag, 
Winn,  Wood- 
ville. 

ehesterville,  In- 
dustry, New 
Sharon,  Vienna. 

China,  Vassalboro, 
Wiiislow. 

Cohimbia,  Har- 
rington,      Mil- 


Union  superintendent. 


Coriuna,  Detn^t, 
Newport,  Ply- 
mouth. 

Cornish,  Liming- 
ton,  Parsoos- 
fleld.  Porter. 


D.  H.  Conoo,  Danforth. 


C.  L.  Clement,  Fryeburg. 

John  A.  Cone,  Brunswick. 
E.  Cash,  Bnckfield. 


Abbie  M.  Budc,  Orland. 
Ralph  Nowland,  Howland. 


Geo.  E.  Jack,  HolUs  Center. 

George  E.  Paine,  Camden. 

T.  W.  McQuaide,  Pittsfiald. 

F.  H.  Bate.  Canton. 
Simon  M.  Hamlin,  South  Port- 
land. 
Charles  E.  Ball,  Bingham. 


C.  A.  Grant,  Caribou. 
John  Paton,  Carmel. 
H.  E.  Fortier,  Springfield. 

H.  W.  Coburn,  Dixfield. 

Howard  Gllpatric^,  Casco. 

Elmer  H.  Webber,  Mapleton. 

J.  B.  Thompson,  West  Pem- 
broke. 


Mrs.  LiU  N.  Learitt,  Coopers 
Mills. 

Charles  Swan,  Mattawamkeag. 

S.  T.  Marshall,  New  Sharon. 

F..  L.  Toner,  North  Vassalboro. 
Ray  Robinson,  Harrington. 

Clifton  E.  Wass,  Newport. 

Annie  L.  Swasey,  Cornish. 


Towns  in  union.   '        Union  superintendent. 


MAINB— contd. 

Cranberry  Isles, 
Mount  Desert, 
Southwest  Har- 
bor, Tremont. 

Criehaven  PL,  Ma- 
tinicus  Isle  PL, 
Union,  Warren. 

CiTstal,  lalaifd 
Falls,  Sherman, 
Silver  Rkl«B  PL 

Ciunberland,  Fal- 
mouth, North 
Yarmouth. 

Cmfabig,  Friend- 
ship, St.  George, 
South  Thomas- 
ton. 

Cutler,  Lubec, 
Trescott,  Whit- 
ing. 

Cyr  PL,  Hamlin 
PI.,  Van  Buren. 

Dallas  PL,  Mad- 
rid, Rangeley, 
Rangeley  Pi., 
^mdy  Birer  n. 

Dayton,  North 
Kennebunk-. 
port,  Soco. 

Dedham,  Ells- 
worth, Surry. 

Deer  Isle,  Isle  au 
Haut,  Stoning- 
ton. 

Dennistown  PL, 
GroenTilleJacIf- 
man  PL,  Long 
Pond  PL,  Moose 
River  PL,  Shir- 
ley. 

Dexter,  Garland, 
Ripley. 

Durham,  Lisbon, 
Webster. 

Dyer  Brook.  Lud- 
low, Merrill, 
Moro  PL,  Oak- 
field,  Smyrna. 

Eagle  I>ai(e,  New 
^mada  PL, 
Wallagrass  PL, 
WintervlllePL 

Kastbrook,  Frauk- 
Un,  Hancock, 
Lamolne. 

East  Livermore, 
Wayne. 

EastMacfaias.Ma- 
chias,  Machias- 
port,Marshfield, 
Northfield, 
Roque  Dhifls, 
WMtnewUle. 

East  Millinocket, 
Medway,  Milli- 
nocket. 

Easton,  Fort  Fair 
field. 

Eastport,  Ferry,  . 
Robbinston.        I 

Exeter,  Glen  burn, ' 
Hudson,  Levant, 
Stetson.  I 

Farmingdale.  Gar- 
diner, Randolph. 

Farmington,  New  i 
Vineyard,  Tem- 
ple. I 


W.  E.  CUrk,  Southtfwt  Har- 
bor. 


F.  D.  Rowe,  Warteii. 

H.  A. McLellBn,Island  Falls. 

D.  W.  Lunt,  Portland,  R.  4. 


Edw.  M.  Tucker,  Tenants  Har* 
bor. 


Everett  Higglns,  Lubec. 

C.  L.  O'Connell,  Van  Buren. 

Mrs.Harriet  Fenderson,  Range- 
ley. 

T.  T.  Young,  Soco. 

H.  E.  Henr>',  Ellsworth. 
C.  E.  Lord,  Deer  Isle. 

Russell  S.  Taykir,  (ireenvUIe. 


Jas.  A.  Hamlin,  Dexter. 
A.  R.  Carter,  Lisbon  Kails. 
W.  K.  Lane,  Smyrna  Mills. 

Emma  Plnette,  F.agle  Lake. 

S.  8.  Scammon,  Franklin. 


E.    R.  f  Bowdoin,    Livermore 

Falls. 
R.  L.  Sinclair,  Machias. 


W.M.Marr,Millinocket. 


-,  C.E.Gk)ver,FortFalrfleld. 

Mrs.  Eunice  M.  Beale,  East* 

port. 
Eri  Worcester,  Kcnduskcag. 


L.  W.  Gerrish,  Gardiner. 
Wm.  C.  Webster,  Farmington. 
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TowTLs  in  nnion.  I         Union  superintendent.  Towns  in  union.   '        Union  superintendent 


MAINE— eontd. 

Frankfort,  Pros- 
pect, Stockton 
Springs,  Winter- 
port. 

Freedom,  Knox, 
M  o  n  t  V  i  11  e , 
Thorndike. 

Freeport,  Pownal, 
Yarmouth. 

Frenchville, 
flrand  Isle,  Mad- 
awaska,         St. 
Agatha. 

Oonldsboro.  Sor- 
rento, Sullivan, 
Winter  Harbor. 

dray,  New  Glou- 
cester, Wind- 
ham. 

Greene, 
Turner. 

Guilford,  Park- 
man,  Sanger- 
vlllc,  Welling- 
ton. 

Hallo  well, 
Chester, 
throp. 

Hammond 
Hon  Iton,  Little- 
ton. 

Hampden,  Her- 
mon. 

Hanover,  Milton 
PI..  Rumford. 

HartJand,  Pal- 
myra, St.  Al- 
bans. 

Highland  PI., 
Kiugfteld,  l.e.x- 
iiigton  PI.,  New 
Portland. 


Leeds, 


Man- 
Wln- 


Frederick    Nickerson,    Frank- 
fort. 


D.  H.Mathieson,  Liberty. 


Frank  H.  Byfam,  Yarmouth- 

ville. 
B.S.  Dufour,  St.  Agatha. 


Elmer  B.  Eddy,  West  Goulds- 
boro. 

C.  E.  Vamey,  Gray. 


R.  W.  Blaisdell,  Turner  Cen- 
ter. 
Walter  J.  Rideout,  Guilford. 


W.  F.  Packard,  Winthrop. 

T.  P.  Packard,  Houlton. 

C.  H.  Grant,  Hermon. 
L.  E.  Williams,  Rumford. 
H.  n.  Clifford,  Hartland. 

C.J.  Dunlap,  Kingiield. 


MAmE— contd. 

Jay,  Wilton 

Kennebunk,  Ken- 
nebunkport. 

Lincoln  PL,  Mng- 
alloway  PI., 
Newry,  Upton. 

Litchfield,  Mon- 
mouth, Wale^, 
W^est  Gardiner. 

Long  Island  PI., 
North  Haven, 
Swans  Island, 
VinaUiaven. 

Mechanic  Falls, 
Minot,  Poland. 

Mercer,  Norridge- 
wock.  Smith- 
field,  Starks. 

New  Sweden, 
Stockholm, 
Westmanland 
PL,  Woodland. 

North  Berwick, 
WelLs. 

Norway,  Oxford, 
Watertord. 

Oakland,  Rome, 
Sidney. 

Old  Orchard, 
Scarboro. 

Paris.  Woodstock . 

Perham.  Wade, 
Washburn. 

Presque  Isle, 
Westfield. 

Rockland,  Rock- 
port. 


H.  R.  Houston,  North  Jay. 
M.  T.  Goodrich,  Kennebunk. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Linnell,  Upton. 
Everett  Peacock,  Litchfield. 


Edward    A.   Smalley,   Vinal- 
haven. 


Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Sptller,  Me- 

ciianic  Falls. 
Ed.   A.  Simoneau,   Norridgo- 

wock. 

Fllrida    Neilander,    Cariboo, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4. 


C.  A.  Rush,  North  Berwick.     . 

W.  E.  Stuart,  Norway. 

John  8.  Taplcy,  Oakland. 

F.  H.  B.  Heald,  South  Port- 
land, R.  6. 
A.  B.  Garcelon,  South  Paris. 
George  M.  Carter,  Washburn. 

Harry  Rollins,  I^resqno  Isle. 

Harry  C.  Hull,  Rockland. 


County. 


County  superintendent. 


County. 


County  superintendent. 


MARYLAND. 

Allegany 

Edward   F.   Webb,   Cumber- 
land. 

George  Fox,  Annapolis. 

Clarence  G.  Cooper,  Towson. 

Howard  T.  Ruhl,  Prince  Fred- 
erick. 

E.  M.  Noble,  Denton. 

M.  S.  H.  Unger,  Westminster. 
Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  Elkton. 

F.  Bernard  Gwynn,  La  Plata. 
J.  B.  Noble,  Cambridge. 

fJ.  Llovd  Palmer.  Frederick. 
F.  E.  ftathbun,  Oakland. 

r    VHIfnn  Wripht    TKol  Mr 

MARYLAND— con. 

Howard 

W.  C.  Phillips,  Ellicott  City. 
Edward   J.    Clarke.    Chester^ 

Kent     .         .  . 

Anne  Arundel 

Baltimore 

Montgomery 

Prince  (ieorges.... 

Queen  Annes 

'  St.  Marys 

Somerset 

town. 
Edwin  W.  Broome.  Rockvlllei 

Calvert 

Nicholas  Orem,  Upper  Marl- 

boro. 
T.  O.  Bennett,  Centerville. 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Cecil      

G.  W.  Joy,  Leonardtown. 
Wm.    H.    Dashlell,    IMncea 

Charles 

Talbot 

Anne. 

Dorchester 

Oscar  M.  Fogle  Easton. 
B.  J.  Grimes,  Hagerstown. 

Frederick 

Washington 

Wicomico 

(iarrett 

James  M.  Bennett,  Salisbury. 
E.  W.  McMaster,  Snow  Hill. 

Harford 

Worcester 

Townsin  union,  j         Union  supprinlcndont. 

1    Towns  in  union. 

Union  superintendent. 

MASSACHVSETT8. 

Acton,  Carlisle, 
Littleton,  West- 
ford. 

Acushnet,  Fair- 
haven,  Marion, 
Mattapoisett. 

Aeawam,  Ludlow. 

Allbrd,  Egremont, 
Richmond,West 
Stockbridge. 

Herman  C.  Knight,  Littleton. 

Charles  F.  Prior,  Fairhaven. 

Walter  E.  Gushee,  Ludlow. 
Theodore  F.Cooke,  Richmond. 

MASSACHUSETTS— 

1         continued. 

1  Amherst,  Pelham. 

Ashburnham, 
WInchendon. 

Ashby,  Lunen- 
burg, Town- 
send. 

Ashfield,  Cum- 
mington.  Go- 
shen,  Plainfield. 

Jason  0.  Cook,  Amherst. 
Austin  R.  Paull,  WInchendon. 

John  Bacon,  Townsend. 
Millard  C.  Moore,  Ashfield. 
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Towns  in  union. 


MAaSACHUSETTS— 

oontd. 

Aahland,  Hopkin- 

Um, 
Auburn,  Sutton... 

Avon,  Hoi  brook, 
Randolph. 

Ayer,  Boxbor- 
ough,  Shirlev. 

Barre,  Hardwlok, 
Petersham. 

Becket,  Chester, 
Mlddlefleld. 

Bedford 

Belchertown,  En- 
field. 

B  e  1 1  i  n  R  h  a  m, 
Hopedafe,  Men- 
don. 

Berkley,  Dighton, 
Rehoboth. 

Berlin.Northboro. 
Southboro. 

Bemardston.  Gill, 
Leyden,  North- 
field,  Warwick. 

Billerica,  Burling- 
ton. 

Blackstone,  Mill- 
ville.  Seekonk. 

Blandiord,  Hunt- 
ington, Mont- 
gomery, Russell. 

Bolton,  Dun- 
stable, Harvard, 
Pepperell. 

Boumo,  Mashpee, 
Sandwich. 

Boxlord,  Middle- 
ton,  WUming- 
ton. 

Boylston,  Shrews- 
bury.  West 
Boylston. 

Brewster,  Dennis, 
Yarmouth. 

Brimfleld,  Mon- 
son. 

Brookfield,  East 
Brookfield, 
North  Brook- 
field. 

Buckland.  Col- 
rain,  ShelDume. 

Carver,  L^kkeville, 
Rochester. 

Charlemont,  Haw- 
ley.  Heath, 
Rowe. 

Charlton,  Leices- 
ter. 

Chatham,  East- 
ham,  Harwich, 
Orleans. 

Cheshire,Hanoock , 

Lanesboro,  New 
Ashiord. 

Chesterfield,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Wor- 
thington. 

Chilmark,  Edgar- 
town,  Gay  Head, 
Oak  Bluffs,  Tls- 
bury,  West  Tis- 
bury. 

Clarksburg,  Flor- 
ida, Monroe,  Sa- 
voy. 

Cohassot,  Hing- 
ham. 


Union  superintendent. 


Warren  B.  Lyman,  Hopkin- 

ton. 
Henry   H.   Pratt,   1232   Main 

Street,  Worcester. 
Adolph  C. Christiansen,  Hol- 

brook. 
Frank  C.  Johnson,  Aycr. 

Merle  A.  Sturtevant,  Barre. 

William  E.  Hebard,  Chester. 

Arthur  B.  Webber,  Bedford. 
Alvin  R.  Lewis,  Belchertown. 

Carroll  H.  Drown,  Hopedale. 


Walter    K.     Putney,    North 

Dighton. 
Frederick    B.    Van    Omum, 

Northboro. 
E.J.  Best,  Northfleld. 


Eugene  C.  V'lning,  Billerica. 
Leon  E.  Davis,  BiiUville. 
Melvin  J.  West,  Huntington. 


George  B.  Clarke,  East  Pepper- 
ell. 


Herbert  L.  Whitman,  Bourne. 

Ralph  H.   Barr,  North  Wil- 
mington. 

Chester  R.  Stacy,  Shrewsbury. 


Alberto  W.  Small,  Yarmouth. 

Francis  S.  Brick,  Monson. 

Edward    C.    Hempel,    North 
Brookfield. 

Frank  P.  Davison,  Shelbume 

Falls. 
W.  J.  B.  MacDougall,  South 

Middleboro. 
Orion  A.  Morton,  Charlemont. 

Theodore  W.  King,  Leicester. 
Loring  G.  Williams,  Harwich. 

Everett  G.  Loring,  Lanesboro. 

Lucius  A.  Merritt,  Chesterfield. 


Robert  W.  Martin,  Vineyard 
Haven. 


D.  F.  Carpenter,  32  Meadow 
Street,  North  Adams. 

Orvis  K.  Collins,  Hingtaam. 


Towns  in  union. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

condt. 

Conway.  Deerflekl , 
Sunderland, 
Whately. 

Dana,  Greenwldi, 
New  Salem, 
Presoott.   ^^ 

Dover,   Sudbury, 

Wayland. 
Dracut.       North 

Reading,Tewk8- 

bury,  Tyngs- 

boro. 
Dudley,  Webster. 
Duxbuiy,  Marsh- 
field,  Bbtuate. 
Easthampton, 

Southhampton, 

Westhampton. 
East    Longmead- 

ow,  Hampden, 

Longmeadow, 

Wilbrabam. 
Erving.  Leverett, 

Shutesbury, 

WendelL 
Essex,  Hamilton, 

Lynnfloki,Top6- 

fleid,  Wenbam. 
Foxboro,  Norton, 

Plainvllle. 
Franklin,    Wren- 

tham. 
Freetown,  Ooe- 

nold,  Westport. 
Georgetown, 

Groveland, 

Rowley. 
Grafton,  Upton... 
Granbv,      South 

Hadle^. 
Granville,  Sandis- 

field,  Southwick, 

Tolland. 
Hadley,  Hatfield.. 

Halilax,  Kingston, 
Pembroke, 
Plympton. 

Hanover.  Hanson, 
NorwelL 

Hinsdale,  Peru, 
Washington, 
Windsor. 

Holden,  Oakham, 
Paxton,  Rut- 
land. 

Holland,  Wales, 
Warren. 

Holliston,  Med- 
way,8lMrbom. 

Hubbardston, 
Phillipston, 
Royafston, 
Templeton. 

Lee,  Monterey, 
Otis,  Tyring- 
ham. 

Maynard,  Stow... 

Medfiekl.  Millls, 
Norfolk,  West- 
wood. 

Merrimao,  New- 
bury, Salisbury, 
West  Newbury. 


Union  superintendent. 


Andrew  S.  Thomson,  Soaih 
Deerfield. 

Arthur  W.  Smith,  North  Dana. 

C.  L.  Judkins,  Uxbridge. 

Frank  H.Benedict,  Cochitoata. 

Charles  L.  Randall,  97  Eight- 
eenth Street,  LowelL 

William  F.  Sims,  Webster. 
Frederick  E.  Bragdon,  North 

Scituate. 
William  D.  Miller.  Easthamo- 

ton. 

Frederic    A.    Wheeler,    East 
Longmeadow. 


Mrs.  Cora  A.  Steams,  MiOeiB 
Falls. 

Arthur  B.  Lord,  Wenham. 

Ira  A.  Jenkins,  Foxboro. 
Arthur  W.  Hale,  Franklin. 
Edward  L.  Hill,  Assonet. 
Geo.  E.  Caswell,  Georgetown. 

Albert  8.  Cole,  Grafton. 

>  Frederick      E.     Whittemixv, 

South  Hadley  Falls. 
Wm.  H.  Sanderson,  Granville. 

CUnton  T.    Richards,  North- 
ampton. 
Mrs.  Julia  Morton,  Bryantville. 


Stephen  G.  Bean,  West  Han- 
over. 
David  J.  Maloom,  F<"#rtoVt 


James  R.  Childs,  HoMen. 

Hermann  G.  Patt,  Warren. 
C.  Edward  Fisher,  Holliston. 
Asa  M.  Jones,  BaldwinsviUe. 

Clarence  E.  Miehels,  Lee. 


W.  H.  MiUington,  Maynard. 
A.  S.  Ames,  Medfleld. 


Herman  N.  Knox,  Newbury- 
port. 
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Town  in  union. 


MASSACHirSBTTS— 

continued. 
MUlbury,  Oxford.. 

Ifofmt  Ws^ne- 
ton,  New  Marl- 
bora,  Sheffield. 

New  Brafntree. 
Sturbridge, 
West  Brook- 
field. 


Union  superintendent. 


Chauneey  C.   Ferguson,  MilJ- 

burv. 
Lmnan  R.  Bowdisb,  Sheffield. 


Charles  C.    Riclmrdson,  West 
Droolcneld. 


Town  in  union. 


M  ASSACH  USETT9~ 

continued. 

Princeton,  Ster- 
ling, Westmin- 
ster. 

Proylneetown, 
Truro,WeUfleet. 

Ravuham,  West 
Bridge  water. 

Somerset, 
Swansea. 


Comity. 


MicniOAir. 
Alcona 

Ateer 

Allegan 

Alpena. 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford. 

DelU 

Dickinson 

Eaton 

Emmot 

Genessee 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand  Trmverse 

Gratiot 

HHlBdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ini^wm 

Ionia 

loseo^ 

Iron 

Isabella 

Jackson 

KnlMtMIWMk. 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 


County  commisrfoner. 


George  R.   Emerick,   Harris- 

vilte. 
E«rle  H.  Sortore,  Vunislng. 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Goodrich.  All^an. 
Oscar  J.  Carr,  Alpena. 
Kate  A.  Wilson,  Beflaire. 
Lena  Herman,  Standi^. 
Elna  E.  Nels<Hi,  Bartfa. 
Gertmde  R.  Miiler,.  listings. 
jr.  B.  Latng,  Bay  City. 
Jay  S.  Pettitt,  Bentonia. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Cole,  St,  Joseph. 
L.  L.  Urermore,  Coldwater. 
D.  A.  Davis,  Marshall. 
Geneva  M.  Rathff.  Dowagiac. 
May  L.  Staivart.  Boyne  City. 
Arthur  L.  Martin,  Cheboygan. 
T.  B.  Aldrich,  SaiiH  Ste.  Marie. 
George  E.  Bersette,  Harrison. 
Mattie  Smith,  (H.  Johns. 
Marguerite  Hoyt,  Frederic. 

C.  U.  Woolpert,  £8canaba. 

D.  O'Hara,  Iron  Mountain. 
Cynthia  A.  Green,  Charlotte. 
Anson  H.  Washbam,  Petos- 

key. 
John  L.  Riegle,  Flint. 
Susie  F.  Booth,  Gladwin. 
John  C.  Watson,  Ironwood. 
Lee  Homsby,  Traverse  City. 
H.  A.  Potter,  Ithaca. 
Robert  C.  Young.  HilMale. 
J.  Bettens,  Houghton. 
W.  H.  Sparling,  Bad  Axe. 
Daisy  I.  Call,  Mason. 
J.  Calvin  Linebaugh,  Ionia. 
Ina  M.  Bradley,  Tawas  City. 
John  F.  Mascm,  Crystal  Falls 
Malcolm     Crawford,     Mount 

Pleasant. 
W.  W.  McLaIn,  Jack.«»n. 
Mary  Rosfield.  Kalamazoo. 
Irene  Louise  Getty » KalkaslEa. 
A.M.  Freeland,  Grand  Rapids. 
H.  8.  Winter,  Mohawk. 


County. 


County. 

County  superintendent. 

HIXmCSOTA. 

Aitkin 

Iva  Poston,  Aitkin, 
Mrs.  C.  LeniBst,  Anoka. 
Anna  0.  Rogstad,  Detroit. 
J.C.McGhee.BemldJi. 
Agnes  K.  Burns,  Foley. 
Martha  Roth  well.  Ortonvllle. 
W.  H.  Detamore,  Mankato. 
Robt.  B.  Kennedy,  New  Utei. 
Nora  A.  \ilsen.  Moose  Lake. 
F.  L.  Wim«m«,  Watertown. 
R.  F.  Ros9.  Walker. 
OUue  RoUghed,  Moutorideo. 
£.  J.  Cedernolm,  Liiidstrom. 
8.  O.  Tang,  Moorbead. 
Mrs.   Mae  Barragy   Barsness, 

Bagley. 
Wm.  J.  Clinch,  Grand  Marals. 

Anoka 

Becker 

Beltrami 

Benton 

Bigstone 

Blue  Earth 

Brown 

Caritou 

Carver 

Cass 

Chippewa 

Chisago 

Clearwater 

Cook 

MICHIGAN— <;ontd. 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanaa. 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Looe 

Mackinac 

Maoomb 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

MenomifBee 

Midland 

Missaukee. 

Monroe 

Montcalm. 

Montmorency. . . . 
Muskegon. 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon. 

Osceola 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa 

i^resquelsle 

RoscommooL 

Saginaw 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph , 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft. 

Shiawasse. 

Tuseola 

Van  Buren 

WasfatflsiAw 

Wayne 

Wexford 

County. 


Union  superintendent. 


Guy  W.  Vail,  Princetan. 


C.  M.  Peancll,  Provinoetown. 

Thomas  E.  Gay,  West  Bridge- 

*   water. 

Frederick  W.  Kingman. 


County  comi 


MINNESOTA— con, 

Cottonwood. 

Crow  Wing 

Dakota 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Faribauit 

Fillmore 

Freeborn- 

Goodhue ... 

Grant 

Hennepin........ 

HoastoD 

Hubbard 

Isanti 


Edwin  G.  Johnson,  Lather. 
C.  H.  Naylor,  Lapeer. 
H.  R.  Dnrabrilte,  Glan  Arbor. 
O.  J.  Tripp,  Adrian. 
E.  AlmaSharpe,  Howell. 
Mrs.  .iVjini.  Aoten,  Newberry, 
lames  E.  Quinlan,  St.  Ignaee. 
WUIL.  Lee,  MooBtCtorafins. 
Elbert  Oerred,  Manistee. 
S.  R.  Anderson,  Marquette. 
C.  A.  Rinehart.  BcottviUe. 
LeRoy  Bell,  E4g  Rapids. 
Jamea  A.  Minika,  MenomlDee. 
B.  G.  Scoltoy,  Midland. 
Lydia  R^tte,.  Lake  City. 
John  G.  Schafer,  Monroe. 
E.  Stn^dit,  Staziton. 
David  W.  Farrier,  Hillman. 
Mrs.     Nellie     B.     Chiahoha, 

Muskegon. 
Carrie  L.  Carter,  Fremont. 
A.  L.  Cralt.  Pontiar. 
.\ngetlne  London,  Hart. 
Josephine       Woods,       West 

Branch. 

A.  C.  Adair,  Rockland. 
Otto  J .  Heber,  Reed  City. 
Georse  L.  Fowler,  Mio. 
Sim  J.  Lewis,  Johannesburg. 
N.  R.  Stanton,  Holland. 
Martha  .A.  Caldwell,  Ona way. 
W.  M.  Coon,  Roscommon. 
Mrs.     Evangettne    G.    Tefft, 

Saginaw,  W.  S. 
E.  T.  Blackney.  Port  Huron. 
Lewis  Miller,  CeutervUe. 
W.  J.  Mussehnan,  Sandusky. 
W.  T.  S.  ODrncll,  Manlstiqae. 
H.  £.  Slocum,  Corunna. 

B.  H.  McComb,  Caro. 
E.  V.  Root,  Paw  Paw. 
Evan  Esscry.  Ann  Arbor. 
E.W.Yost,  Detroit. 
Roy  Notewarp,  Cadillac. 

County  saperintcndent. 


Ernest  Tinnier,  Windom . 
Irma  C.  Hartley,  Braincrd. 
Josephine  Raetz,  Hastinip. 
Zona  Cooper,  Mantorrillc 
Eva  E.  Wold,  Alexandria. 
Eva  Jones,  Blue  Earth. 
Cora  Binlow,  Preston. 
Harold  Dahlen.  Albert  Lea. 
Mollie  Remshardt,  Red  Wing. 
Blanche  L.  Brennln,  Elbofw 
Lake. 

Mrs.   May  H.   Dills,   Minne- 
apoHs. 

^fary  W.  Dorival,  Caledonia. 
D.  R.  Bradford,  Park  Rapids. 
Mrs.  M.  B.  Hixson,  Cambridge. 
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County. 


MINN  EflOTA— con. 

Etasca 


Jackson 

Kanabec 

Kaadiyobl.... 

KittfioD 

KixiGhlehing.. 

Lacqui  Carle.. 
Lake. 


Lesuenr... 
Lincoln... 
Lyoo 


McLeod 

Mahnomen.. 
MarsfaaU.... 

Martin 

Meekv 

Mil]«Iac8.... 
Monisoa.... 

Uowv 

Murray 

NioiUet 

Nobles 


Norman.... 
OInutead... 
Ottertail.... 


Pennington. 


Pine 

Pipestone. 

Polk 

Pope 


Ramsey — 
Red  Lake.. 

Redwood.. 
Renville... 

Rke 

Rock 

Roseau . 

St.  Louis... 

Scott 

Sherborne.. 

Sibley 

Stearns 

Btoole 

Stevens 

Swtrt 

Todd 


Traverse 

Wabasha 

Wadena. 

Waseca 

Washington 

Watonwan. 

Wilkin 

Winona 

Wright 

Yellow  Medicine. 

mssissiFPi. 


Adam.^ 

Alcorn 

Amite 

Attala 

Benton 

Bottrar 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Chickasaw 

Cliortaw 

Claiborne 

Clarke 


GooBty  superintendent. 


Jeside  E.  Hutchins»  Grand 
Rapids. 

Nellie  R.  Rouse,  Jackeon. 

Willb  Fairbanks,  Mora. 

O.O.Uhin,Willmar. 

Hans  Hanson,  Hallock. 

G.  A.  Olson,  International 
Falls. 

Mrs.  Hilda  SUnd,  Madison. 

BIrs.  Alice  W.  Lawrence,  Two 
Harbors. 

J.  A.  Meatier,  Lesueur  Center. 

J.  T.  Clawson,  Ivanhoe. 

Mrs.  Adelakie  Whlong  An- 
derson, MatrsbalL 

Loidse  O.  Karstens,  Glenooe. 

Alke  C.  Harty ,  Mahnomen. 

David  Johnson,  Warren. 

Minnie  Follett,  Fairmont. 

Martha  Minor,     Utchflekl. 

01afWaseniiis.Mllaea. 

Cmwiord  Sheldon,  Uttle  Falls. 

Mrs.  Runke  L.  Rice,  Austin. 

Jennie  Holni.  Slayton. 

A  Ibert  J .  Hobnstead^t .  Peter. 

John  P.  Hoffman,  WortUng- 
ton. 

E.  K.  Sampson,  .\da. 

Wm.  L.  Mercer,  Rochester. 

Antoinette  Henderson,  Fergns 
Falls. 

Geo.  M.  Gunderson,  Thief 
River  Falls. 

Jens  P.  Miller.  Pine  City. 

J.  R.  Campbell,  IMpestone. 

N.  A.  Thorson^  Crookston. 

Mrs.  Julia  Solverud,  Glen- 
wood. 

Geo.  H.Reif,.«t.  Paul. 

Erba  £.  Pouliot,  Red  Lake 
Falls. 

Fern  Kennedy,  Redwood  Falls. 

Amalia  M.  Rengtson,  OliNia. 

J.  H.  Lewis,  Faribault. 

Edia  A.  Headley,  Luverne. 

Eddy  E.lBiilberg,  Roseau. 

C.  H.  Barnes,  Duluth. 

H.  J.  Fiupatrick,  Shakopee. 

Mrs.  Ada  P.  Conger,  Becker. 

Martha  Beatty,  Gaylord. 

W.  A.  Boerger,  St.  Cloud. 

A.  E.  Kenyon.Owatonna. 

Ray  S.  Roberts,  Morris. 

Tillie  S.  Thomason,  Benson. 

O.  B.  De  l4Uirier,  IxHig 
l*rairie. 

Bessie  Caswell.  Wheatou. 

George  H.  Booth,  Lake  City. 

Austin  C.  Kennedy,  Wadena. 

H.  C.  Van  Loh,  Waseca. 

E.  K.  Bloomqiiist,  Stillwater. 

Mabel  Madson,  .^t.  Jamas. 

Ludle  Shirley,  Breckenridge. 

A.  C.  Loomis,  Winona. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Ferrell,  Maple  Lake 

Lue  \.  Olds,  Granite  Falls. 


V.  Josephine  Vitis,  Natchez. 
W.  F.  Seago,  Corinth. 
J.  N.  Steelo,  Liberty. 
F.  R.  McKinnon,  Kosciusko. 
W.  T.  Renick,  Ashland. 
A.  K.Eckles,  Cleveland. 
W.  W.  Hannaford.  I'ittsboro. 
D.  D.  Fullilove.  \aiden. 
Geo.  D.  Riley,  Houston. 
C.  J.  Murphy,  Ackermau. 
C.  A.  McAmis,  Violet. 
J.  R.  Brock,  >lorence. 


Ooimty. 


County  superinteodent. 


MISSISSIPPI— con. 

Clav 

Coahoma 

Copiah 

Covington 

DeSoto 

Forrest 

Franklin 

George 

Greene 

Grenada 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hinds 

Holmes 

Humphreys. 

Issaquena 

Itawamba 

Jackson 

Jamr 

Jefferson 

Jefferson  Davis... 

Jones 

Kemper 

Lafayette 

I>amar 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Leake 

Lee 

Leflore 

Lincoln 

Lowndes 

Madison 

Marion 

MarshalL 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Neshoba 

Newton { 

Noxubee 

Oktibbeha........ 

Panola 

Pearl  River 

Perry 

I*ike 

Pontotoc 

Prentiss 

Quitman 

Rankin 

Scott 

Sharkey 

Simpson 

Smith 

Stone 

Sunflower 

Tallahatchie 

Tate 

Tippah 

Tishomingo 

Tunica 

Union 

Walthall 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wilkinson 

Winston 

Yalobusha 

Yazoo 


IIISSOUBI. 


Adair... 
Andrew.. 
Atcbiwn. 
Audrain.. 

Barr>' 

Barton. . . 
Bates 


E.  H.  Walker,  Wesi  Point. 
P.  F.  WUttams,  Friara  Point. 
J.  Q.  Martin,  Hastohurst. 
Alex.  Newton,  Collins. 
R.  E.  L.  Morgan,  Hernando. 
J.  C.  Gay,  Hattiesburs. 

B.  H.  Lewis,  Mead^iUe. 

W.  H.  Stlnson,  Bandersville. 

E.  L.  Turner,  Richton,  R.  4. 
M.  McKibben.  Grenada. 

T.  R.  Keller,  Nicholson. 
R.V.Temming,Pasfi  Christian. 

F.  M.  Coleman,  Jackson. 

G.  H.  Love,  Goodman. 
T.  D.  Rice,  Belioni. 

Geo.  Robinson,  Maversville. 
H.  L.  Gillespie.  Nettleton,  R.  A 

A.  I*.  Flurry,  Pascagoiila. 
J.  Q.  Ritchie,  Bay  Springs. 
M.  C.  Harper,  Fayette. 

G.  L.  Martin,  Prentiss. 

C.  W.  Jenkins,  Laurel. 
W.  W.  Sheppard,  Dekalb. 
H.  T.  Smith,  Oxford. 

L.  T.  WilHamson,  Sumrall. 
J.  A.  Ridden,  Lauderdale. 
W.  L.  McGahry,  Monticello. 
C.  K.  Waggoner.  Carthage. 
R.  A.  Gregory,  Plantersville. 
L.  S.  Rqceis,Schlater. 
Russell  dleey,  Brookhaven 
E.  A.  Stanley,  Columbus. 
R.  E.Hinton, Canton. 
H.  F.  Patterson,  Spring  Cot- 

C.  HVCurd,  Hcrfly  Springs. 
H.  G.  Howell,  Quiney. 
W.  R.  .\pplowhlte,  Winona. 
R.  C.  PeebkM,  Philadelphia. 

E.  H.  Reynolds,  Decatur. 
J.  G.  Chandler,  Macon. 

C.  E.  8crogginsJ»tarkville. 
J.  E.  Johnson,  Batewllte. 
C.  E.  Bass,  Poplar<ille. 
L.  D.  Young,  New  Augusta. 
8.  W.  Simmons,  Magnolia. 
W.  G.  Henrv,  Algoma. 
J.  W.  Taylor.  Booneville. 

F.  M.  Bizxell.  Marks. 

H.  B.  Barksdale,  Faimin. 
O.  D.  T^oper,  Forest. 
J.N.  Hall,  Rolling  Fork. 
T.  A.  Williamson,  Magee. 
Allen  Caiighman.  Rakiigh. 
Bnren  Broiadus,  Wiggins. 
W.  P.  Sanders,  indianolB. 
J.  W.  McCulloch,  Greenville. 
Irr  -^    '"  -  ^--"*-*-- 
J.  1      !>•!.    .  i;ipby, 

J.  i  >.    f-^pi*^,    I  'I'MIllK. 

W    < ..  Ja-pjf-- .,  TiHUca. 
E.  U!iz7,Hnt,  Myrtle. 
J.  J.  Lee.  Tvlcrtown. 
J.  H.Cnlkin,  Viekslmrg. 

B.  1..  Hatch,  (Irwnvillo. 

J.  M.  WilkiTiJt,  Waynesboro. 
7.  V.  fium,  U^lMotitaiue. 
John  C.  Day,  WoodvSlle. 
E.  r.  Lovorn,  Louisville. 

C.  A.  Lawshe,  Wai^  \  alley. 
Tom  C.  White,  Yazoo  City. 


P.  J.  Fowtor,  Klrki 
D.  D.  Hooper,  8aT( 
SalUe  V.  C.'robe,  Rer' 
Ed.  C.  Offutt,  MeT 
W.  E.  Hankins.  C 
L.  E.  Brous,  I^m 
A.  C.  Moreland,  B 
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County. 


MISSOURI— con. 


B?iiton.. . 
BolliiiK^r.. 
Boone 


Bucbanan 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  (Urardeau. . 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chariton 

Christian. 

Clark 

Clay 

CUnton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess 

Dekalb 


Dent 

Douf^las 

Dunklin 

Franklin 

Gasconade — 

Gentry 

Greene 

Grundy 

Harrison 

Henry 

Hickory 

Holt 

Howard 

HowelL 


Iron 

Jackson 


Jasper 

Jefferson . . . 

Johnson 

Knox 

Laclede 

Lafayette. . , 
Lawrence.. 

Lewis 

Lin  join.... 

Linn 

Livingston. 
McDonald.. 

Macon 

Madison... 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 

.Miller 

Mississippi. 


Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

New  Madrid. 

Newton 

Nodaway 

Oregon 

Osage 

Owrk 

Pemiscot 

l*erry 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 


Chas.  G.  Harvey,  Warsaw. 
W.  M.  Welker.  Marble  Hill. 
Charles  E.  Northcutt,  Colum- 
bia. 
Fred  Roach,  St.  Joseph. 
8.  O.  Hollowav,  roplar  Blufl. 

D.  N.  MeClintock,  Kingston. 
J.  C.  Humphreys,  Fulton. 
M.  E.  Johnson,  Linn  Creek. 
J.  T.  McDonald,  Jackson. 
Arch  M.  Earp,  Carrollton. 
H.  D.  Condray,  Kllsinore. 
C.  A,  Burke .  Ilarrisopville. 
W.  U.  Riley,  .si^ki^ii. 

C.  C.  CarLstcad,  Keytesville. 
J.  Tom  Mapes,  Ozark. 
Alberta  Callison,  Kahoka. 

E.  L.  Black,  Liberty. 

Mrs.  .\nnaL.  Sims,  Plattsburg. 
A.  H.  Sieve,  Jefferson  City. 
W.  B.  Downing,  BoonvlUe. 
Wm.  M.  Chapman,  Steelville. 
R.  L.  M.vers,  Groeufleld. 
Ben  J.  F.  Rea,  Buffalo. 
Hallie  Burton.  GallaUn. 
Mrs.  Lou  P.  McAdam,  Mays- 

ville. 
Robert  W.  Cro^v,  Salem. 
T.  J.  Moorhouse,  Ava. 
E.  D.  McVnally,  Kennett. 
A.  F.  Borberg,  Union. 

A.  O.  Mann,  Hermann. 
EarleC.  Duncan,  Albany. 

C.  W.  McCroskcy,  Springfield. 
Elizabeth  Brai nerd,  Trenton. 
K.  Ne^^'ton  Cart<er,  Bethany. 
Kathryn  Spangler,  Clinton. 

B.  B.  Ihrle,  Wheatland. 
Norty  Lillv.  Oregon.  ■ 
Luman  L.  Spry,  Fayette. 
Mrs.  Carrie  A.  i'reston,  West 

Ilains. 

G.  W.  Hanson,  Ironton. 

L.  F.  Blackburn,  Independ- 
ence. 

Walter  Colley,  Carthage. 

R.  B.  Wilson,  Hillsboro. 

Ernest  8.  Wood,  Warrensburg. 

Mrs.  Anna  L.  8  wartz,  Edina. 

G.  C.  Jone^  Lebanon. 

Elmer  H.  Whit-e,  I^xington. 

Harry  Moore,  Mount  V^emon. 

W.  B.  j^nderson,  Monticello. 

Zula  Thurman,  Trov. 

J.  F.  Hortonstine,  Brookfield. 

J.  J.  Jordan,  Chillicothe. 

P.  M.  Coliines,  Pineville. 

O.  L.  Cross,  Macon. 

W.  8.  Cooner,  Frederick  town. 

George  B.  John,  Vienna. 

L.  Francis  Nelson,  Palmyra. 

Mrs.  Allie  Wilson,  Princeton. 

H.  M.  At  well,  Tusaimbia. 

Mrs.  Clara  E.  Graham,  Charles- 
ton. 

Charles  R.  Mllbum,  California. 

L.  D.  Ash,  Paris. 

W.  F.  Hupe,  Montgomery  City. 

M.  WrayWitten,  Versailles. 

P.  J.  Stearns,  New  Madrid. 

W.  K.  Veerkamp,  Neosho. 

A.  H.  Cooper,  Mary^ille. 

James  O.  Dotson,  Alton.    « 

Myra  O.  Reed,  Linn. 

J.  B.  Huffman,  Gainesville. 

Chas.  G.  Ross,  Caruthersville. 

Vera  M.  Abbott,  Perryville. 

T.  R.  Luckett,  Scdalia. 

A.  Z.  Black,  Roha. 

O.  A.  Wilson,  Bowling  Green. 


[*latto 


Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam — 

Ralls 

Randolph. . 


Ray , 

Reynolds , 

Ripley 

St.  Charles 

St.  Clair 

St.  Francois 

Ste.  Genevieve. 

St.  l.ouis 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelby 


Stoddard — 

Stone 

Sullivan 

Taney 

Texas 

V  emon 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright 


MONTANA. 


Beaverhead . 
Big  Horn... 
Blaine 


Broadwater.... 

Carbon 

Carter 

Cascade 

Chouteau 

Custer 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Deer  Lodge 

Fallon 

Fergus 

Flathead 

Gallatin 

Garfield 

Glacier 

Golden  Valley. 
Granite 


Hill 

Jefferson 

Judith  Basin 

Lewis  and  Clark. 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

McCone 

Madison 

Meagher 


Mineral 

Missoula 

Musselshell 

Park 

Phillips 

Pondera 

Powder  River.. 
Powell 


Gertnide  A.  Fulcher,  Platte 
City. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Douflas,  Bolivar. 

J.  C.  LTnderwooa,  Crocker. 

H.  U.  G.  Tummire,  UnionviUe. 

L.  C.  Northcutt,  New  London. 

William  Robertson,  Hunts- 
\ilic. 

W.  T.  McGaugh,  Richmond. 

J.  G.  Hartman,  Centerville. 

C.  N.  Pennington,  Doniphan. 

Benf.  H.  Jolly,  St.  Charles. 

David  W.  Denney,  Osoeola. 

J.  Clyde  Akers.  Farmington. 

Vivian  Oaty,  Ste.  Gene\ievo. 

R.G.Russell,  Clayton. 

W.  C.  Fisher,  Marshall. 

Mrs.  Lillie  Hollowell,  Lancas- 
ter. 

Mrs.  Aria  Williams,  Memphis. 

M.  E.  Montgomery,  Benton. 

Walter  Webb,  Birch  Tree. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Threlkeld,  Shelby- 
vllle. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Smith,  Bloomfield. 

L.  V.  Throliall,  Galena. 

Blanche  Summers,  Milan. 

J.  W.  Bennett,  Forsyth. 

James  K.  Connolly,  Houston. 

Lizzie  L.  White,  Nevada. 

F.  W.  Kehr,  Marthasville. 

Burwell  Fox,  Potosi. 

C.  E.  Burton,  Piedmont. 

Horschel  F.  Case,  Marsbfleld. 

Edna  Craven,  Grant  City. 

Ray  W^ood,  Hartvillc. 


Elizabeth  Sutherland,  DiUon. 

Fay  Alderson,  Dillon. 

Eluabetb  Crookshanks,  Chi- 
nook. 

Mrs.  Daisy  D.  Miles,  Townsend. 

Flpronce  Mcintosh,  Red  Lodge. 

Glen  WestphaL  Elcalaka. 

Jane  Keeney,  Great  Falls. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Kelly,  Fort  Benton. 

Olive  U.  Lovett,  Miles  City. 

Mabel  V.  Thayer,  Scobey. 

Camilla  Osborne,  Glendive. 

Alice  Roney,  Anaconda. 

Mildred  Lamb,  Baker. 

Amanda  O.  Swift,  Lewistown. 

Mary  Eckstein,  Kalispell. 

LuclleQuaw,  Bozeman. 

Lois  H.  Quinn,  Jordan. 

Mrs.  Mary  Reagan,  Cut  Bank. 

Cor  lie  F.  Dunster,  Ryegatc. 

Mrs.  Lottie  T.  Irvine,  Philips- 
burg. 

Elizabeth  Ireland,  Havre. 

Lilah  Halford,  Boulder. 

Mrs.  Emily  Myers.  Stanford. 

Jessie  Morgan,  Helena. 

Josephine  Leahy,  Chester. 

Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Sponce,  Libby. 

Mrs.  Mabelle  Cobb,  Circle. 

Ethel  L.  Hutton,  Virginia  City. 

Mrs.  Edith  Thomas,  While 
Sulphur  Springs. 

Mrs.  Julia  O.  Goff,  Superior. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Spurgin,  Missoula. 

Mrs.  Laura  Carter^  Roundup. 

Elsie  Merder,  Livingston. 

Mrs.  IsabelU  Burloy,  Malta. 

Lucretia  Goff,  Couxad. 

Florence  Fitzpatrick,  Broadus. 

Florence  Hill.  Deer  Lodge. 
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Coimty. 


County  commissioner. 


MONTANA— COntd, 

Prairie 

Ravalli 

Richland 

Roosevelt 

Roeebud 

Sanders 

Sheridan 

Silver  Bow 

StiUwater 

Sweet  Grass 

Teton 

Toole 

Treasure 

Valley 

Wheatland 

Wibaux 

Yellowstone 

NEBRASKA. 

Adams 

Antelope ?. 

Arthur 

Banner 

Blaine 

Boone 

Box  Butte 

Boyd 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burt 

Butler 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chase. .V 

Cherry 

Cheyenne 

Clav 

Colfax 

Cuming 

Custer 

Dakota 

Dawes 

Dawson. 

Deuel 

Dixon. 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Dundy 

Fillmore 

Franklin 

Frontier 

Furnas 

Gage 

Garden 

Garfield 


Irene  Gard.  Terry. 
Bethel  Irwin,  Hamilton. 
Mrs.  Emoeene  Lectra,  Sidney. 
Mrs.  Nina  McFarlan,  Poplar. 
Mrs.  Sallie  M.  Adams,  For- 

,Mrs.  KLhel  Toulmiu,  Thomp- 
son Falls. 
William  Moe,  Plenty  wood. 
Mrs.  Nellie  Small,  Butte, 
Jennie  Moore,  Columbus. 
Inga  SoU>erg,  Big  Timber. 
Mrs.  Edytbo  Savior,  Chouteau. 
Josephine  Moberly.  Shelby. 
Mrs.  Lillian  Newnes.  Uysham. 
Mr^.  OUvia  Pat  ton.  Glasgow. 
Bertha  Lunceford.  Harlowtoii. 
Mrs,  Maude  B.  Wills,  Wibaux. 
Frances  Miller,  Billings. 


Mrs.  Harry  £.  Schultz,  Hast- 
ings. 

C.  A.  Mohrman,  Neligh. 

Mrs.  D.  G.  Williams,  Arthur. 

J.  H.  Macaulev,  Harrisburg. 

A.  L.  Shamblm.  Brewster. 

Bertha  M.  Sheckler,  Albion. 

Opal  RusseU.  Alliance. 

Nellie  Mae  Edwards,  Butte. 

Mrs.  Lenna  Morris,  Ainsworth. 

Kathryn  Laughhn,  Kearney. 

W.  T.  Poucher,  Tekamah. 

Oma  L.  Cady,  David  City. 

Alpha  Peterson,  Plattsmoath. 

Emma  Schwerln,  Hartington. 

Mrs.  Mae  S.  O'Connor,  Impe- 
rial. 

Edith  Adamson,  Valentine. 

Anna  McFadden.  Sidney. 

L.  J.  Gilkeson,  Clay  Center. 

F.  J.  Voglunoe,  Schuyler. 
Emma  R.  Miller,  West  Point. 
T.  C.  Grimes,  Broken  Bow. 
Wilfred  E.  Voss,  DakoU. 
Edna  Rincker,  Chadron. 

W.  C.  Bloom,  Lexington. 
Rett  a  F.  Brown,  ChappelL 
W.  F.  Richardson,  Ponca. 
J.  E.  Marsh,  Fremont. 
Mabel  Johnson,  Omaha. 
Una  Richards,  Bcnkdman. 
Margaret     Haughawaut,     Ge- 
neva. 
Pearl  O'Neal,  Bloomington. 
Goldie  P.  Stark,  Stockville. 

G.  W.  Fletcher,  Beaver  City. 
Bertha  Foster,  Beatrice. 

Mrs.  Blanche  W.  Riddilo,  Osh- 

kosh. 
Florence  Alderman,  BurwcU. 


County. 


NEBRASKA— con, 

Gosper 

Grant 

Greeley 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock 

Holt 

Hooker 

Howard 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Kearney 

Keith 

Keyapaha 

Kimball 

Knox 

Lancaster 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Loup 

McPherson. 

Madison 

Merrick 

MorrlU 

Nance 

Nemaha 

Nuckolls 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Perkins 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Platte 

Polk 

Red  Willow 

Richardson 

Rock 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders 

Scotts  Bluff 

Seward 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Sioux 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Thomas 

Thurston 

Valley 

Washington 

Wa3rne 

Webster 

Wheeler 

York 


County  commiasioner. 


F.  W.  Montgomery,  Elwood. 
Theo.  A.  Frye,  Hyannis. 
Mrs.    Barbara   A.    O'Malley, 

Mrs.    EOa    M.    Kern,    Grand 

Island. 
Arthur  S.  Nelson,  Aurora. 
Frances  E.  White,   \lma. 
Edgiththa  Grant  JSayes  Center. 
Evelyn  Besack,  Trenton. 
Anna  Donohoe.  O'Neill. 
J.  H.  Garrett,  Mullen. 
W.  G.  Baker,  St.  Paul. 
Eva  B.  Shuman.  Fairbnry. 
Helen  Wright,  Tecumseh. 
Minnie  Norlln,  Minden. 
Katherine  Feather,  OgalaUa. 
Blanche  Snyder,  Springview. 
Rachel  McElroy,  KimbaU. 
A.  S.  Stlnson,  Center. 
Maud  Berry,  Linodn. 
Aileen  Cochran,  North  Platte. 
A.  C.  Loshbaugh,  Gandy. 
Marda  Smith,  Taylor. 
O.  A.  Johnson,  Tryon. 
N.  A.  Housel,  Maoison. 
Margaret  McCutchen,  Central 

City. 
E.  F.  Kelley.  Bridgeport. 
Chloe  Baldridge,  Fullerton. 
Bess  E.  Anderson,  Auburn. 
Mildred  Mauck.  Nelson. 
Chas.  Speedie.  Nebraska  City. 
Bertha     Kuhlman,     Pawnee 

City. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Bailar,  Grant. 
Alice  A.  Swanson,  Holdredge^ 
Marlorie  Parminter,  Pierce. 
Fred  S.  Lecron,  Columbus. 
Amelia  Rasmussen.  Osceola. 
Geo.  D.  Curry,  McCook. 

D.  H.  Weber,  Falls  City. 
Evlyn  W.  Towle,  Bassett. 
L.  J.  Bouchal,  Wllbcr. 
Bertha  Bishop,  PapUlion. 

E.  A.  Adman,  Wahoo. 
Ada  Haldeman.  Gering. 
J.  C.  Greenwood,  Seward. 
Pearle  £.  Summers,  Rushville. 
L.  H.  Currier.  Loup  City. 
Vinnie  Newell,  Harrison. 

S.  E.  Eddv,  Stanton. 
H.  E.  Barbee,  Hebron. 
Mrs.  Rosa  Salleng.  Tredford. 
Ellen  M.  Brown,  Fender. 
Lclia  Mooreman,  Ord. 
Mabel  Marsh,  Blair. 
Pearl  Sewell,  Waynr . 
Estelle  Ducker,  Red  Cloud. 
Edith  Bowler,  Bartlott. 
T.  C.  Lord,  York. 


Cotmtfesln 
district. 

NEVADA. 

District  Kg.  1: 

KIko 

District  No.  2: 
Eur^'ka,  Lander, 
White  I'inc. 
District  No.  3: 
Church  ill,  Hum- 
boldt,  Persh- 
ing. 


District  superintendent.        i 


Counties  in 
district. 


E.  E,  Franklin,  Elko. 
Geo.  A.  Whiteley,EIy. 

T,  W.  Chapman,  Fallon. 


KLVADA— COntd. 

District  Ko.  4: 
Douglas,  Lyon, 
MineraljOrnis- 
by,  Storey, 
Washoe. 
District  No.  5: 
Clark,  F.sraeml- 
da,     Lincoln, 
Nyo. 


District  superintendent.. 


M.  J.  Burr,  Carson  City, 
Maude  Ftazlcr,  La&Vi 
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Towns  In  union. 


Union  superintendent. 


Towns  In  union. 


Union  superintendent. 


NEW    HAMPSHTHE. 

Ac  worth,  Charles- 
town,  Langdon, 
1/Ouipster,  Mftr- 
low. 

Albany,  Madison, 
Sana  wich,  Tarn- 
worth. 

Alexandria, 
li  ridge  water, 
Brlntol^Groton, 
Hebron. 

AUenatown^B  ow , 
Epsom,  Hook- 
seit,  Pembroke. 

Alstcad,  Chest^- 
neld,  Walpole, 
Westmoreland. 

Alton,  Farming- 
ton  Sppcial,  New 
T>urlmm,  Tuf- 
t(jnl>uru»  WoUe- 
boro. 

Amheist,  Brook- 
Une,  IfUford, 
Mont  Venoo. 

Andover,  Dan- 
bury,  Onfton, 
New  London, 
Wilmot. 

Antrim,  Deeiing, 
H  ilia  borough, 
Waihington, 
Windsor. 

Ashland,  Dorehes- 
tar,  fiddemeai, 
Rumncy. 

Atkiosan.  Hamp- 
stead,  Kewton, 
Plaittow,  Sa- 
lem, South 
Hampton. 

Auburn,  Candia, 
Chester,  Deer- 
fleld,  Rajmond. 

Bamstead,  Chi- 
chester, Oilman- 
ton,  PlttsAeld. 

Barrlngton,  Dur- 
ham,Greenland, 
Lee,  Madbury, 
Newroarkot. 

Bartlctt,Chatbam, 
Conway,  Hart'i 
Location,  Jack- 
son, Uvennore. 

Bath.  Benton,  Ha- 
verhill, Monroe. 

Bedford.  Qofls- 
town.  New  Bos- 
ton. 

Belmont,  Gilford. 
Northfleld,  Til- 
ton. 

Bennineton,  Dub- 
lin, Greenfield, 
Hancock,  Fran- 
oestown,  Peter- 
borough. 

Bethlehem,  Little- 
ton. 

Boscawen,  Canter- 
bury, Loudon, 
Pomicook,  Salis- 
burv. 

Bradford,  New- 
burv,  Sutton, 
Warner,  Web- 
ster. 


H.  La wton  Chase ,Char1estown. 

Frank  W.  Jackson,  Madison. 
Charles  A.  Breek,  Bristol. 

Henry  8.  Roberts,  Suncook. 
WiUiam  J.  English,  Walpole. 
Fred  W.  Landman,  Wolfeboro. 

Harold  C.  Bafee,  Milford. 
Mella  K.  Famum,  Andover. 

Amasa  A.  Holden,  Hillsbora 

Clarence  K.  Harris,  Ashland. 
James  A .  MacDougaU ,  Salam. 

Vincent  Oatto  Raymond. 

Frederick  T.  Johnaon,  Pitts- 
OekL 

\'acaBt 


Llewellyn    M.    Felch,    North 
Conway. 


Norman  J.  Page,Woodsville. 

Howard   L.   Winslow,   GofEs- 
town. 

ChanningT.  Sanborn,  Tilton. 
Leon  K .  Prior,  Peterboro. 


Vernon    K.    BrarkoU,   Little- 
ton. 
George  W.  Sumner,  Penacook. 


George  H.  Harmon,  Warner. 


KEW  HAlfPSHTKE— 

continued. 

Brentwood,  Es»- 
ter,  KeosiiigtOD , 
Newflelda, 
Stratham. 

Brookfleld,  Mid- 
dleton,  Milton- 
Wakefleld. 

Campton.  Ella- 
worth,  Lincoln, 
T  h  ornt on , 
Woodstock. 

Canaan,  Enfield, 
Orange,  Spring- 
field. 

Carroll,  DaUon, 
Whitefleld. 

Center  Harbor, 
MQn>ditti,Moul 
tonborongh. 
New  Hampton. 

Clarksville,  Pitts- 
burg, Stewarts- 
town. 

Colebrook,  Colum- 
bia. 

Comisb.Corydon, 
PlainMd. 

Danville,  East 
Kingston,  Ep- 
ping,  Frensont, 
Kingiton,  Not- 
tingham, San- 
down. 

Derry,  London- 
derry,     Wind- 


Dummer,  Errol, 
Milan,  Wont- 
worth's  Loca- 
tion. 

Dunbarton,  Hen- 
niker,  Hopkin- 
ton,  Weare. 

Eastou,  Franron- 
ia,  Landaff,  Lis- 
bon, Lyman. 

Eaton,  Effingham, 
Freedom,  Ossi- 
pee. 

Farmington, 
Northwood, 
Strafford. 

Fltiwilliam.  Jaf- 
frey,  Rindge, 
Sharon,  Troy. 

FrankUn,  Hid, 
BanborxUon. 

Gilsam,  Harris- 
viile,  Marlbor- 
ouKb,  Nelson, 
Uoxbury,  Stod- 
dard, Sullivan, 
Surry. 

Gorham,  Ran- 
dolph (Success), 
Shelbumo. 

Goshen ,  Xe  w^rt , 
Sunapcc,  I  nity. 

Grantham,  Leb- 
anon. 

Greenville,  Lynde- 
borough.  Mason, 
New  Ipswich, 
Temple,Wilton. 


Clifton  A.  Towte,  Bxeter. 


Fred  W.  Dudley,  UbIoo. 


Alonzo   J.    Knowlton,  North 
Woodstock. 


Edgar  F.  Callahan,  Knfleld. 


Wesley  H.  Douglass.  White- 
field. 
William  H.  Buker,  Meredith. 


Earl  P.  Freese,  West  Stewarts- 
town. 

Arthur  C.  Irish,  ^lebrook. 

Andrew   P.   AverlU.  Comiah 

Flat. 
Fred  E.  Pittdn,  Eppiag. 


Charies  W.  Cutts,  Derry. 
Walton  S.  Adams,  Milan. 

Fred  S.  Libboy,  Uennlkt^. 
Geo.  R.  Gandtner,  Lisbon. 


Harold  €.  Wingate,  Moontaln- 
vlcw. 

Clarcnoe  Sanborn,  Northwood 
Center. 

liOwis  S.  Record,  East  Jaffrej 


George  A.  Keith,  Franklin. 
Vernon  8.  Ames,  Marlboro. 


Charles  W.  Walker,  Qorham. 

William    H.    S.    ElUngwDod, 

Newport. 
H.  Leslie  Sawyer,  Lebanon. 

Ralph  P.  Currier,  WiUon. 
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Towns  in  union. 

Union  superinteodent. 

Towns  in  unkm. 

Union  superintendent. 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE— 

continued. 

Hampton,  Hamp. 
ton  KaiU,  New 
caittte,  lae wine- 
ton,    Kort% 
Hampton,  Rye, 
Seabrook. 

Hanover.  Lyme... 

Hinadaie,     Ridi- 
mond,  Swancey, 
Winchester. 

Charles  H.  Walker,  Hampton. 

Charles  W.  Cutts,  Lebanon. 
0«orge  O.  Smith,  Hinsdale. 

NEW  HAlfPSHIBE— 

continued. 

HolUi,    Hndaon, 
UtSilleld,  Mer- 
rimack, Pelham. 

Jefferson,  Lancas- 
ter. 

Northumberland. 
Stark,Strattord. 

Orford ,  Piermont , 
Wanen,  Went- 

RolUnsford, 
Somarsworth. 

Louis  D.  Rocord,  16  Summer 
St.,Na8hBa. 

Eocene  Tattle,  Lancaster. 

(Mn  M.  Holman,  North  Strat- 
ford. 
Carl  T.  Rhoades,  Wentworth. 

Walter    H.    Young,    Soracrs- 
worth. 

Owmty. 

County  auperintendmrt. 

County. 

County  superintendent. 

KBW  lUtSBT. 

Atfaffli** 

H.  M.  Gressman,  Egg  Harbor 
City. 

B.  C.  Woostier,  Hackensack. 
L.  J.  Kaser,  Mount  Holly. 

C.  8.  AJbertson,  Camden. 
Aaran  W.  Hand.  Cape  May 

Court  House. 
J.  J.  Unger,  Bridgeton. 
OUver  J.  Morelock,  Newark. 

D.  T.  Steehsan,  Woodbury. 
A.H.Updyke,Jer8«rCtty. 
J.  8.  Hoflaan,  Flemington. 
J.  M.  Arnold,  Trenton. 

H.  B.  WflMs,  New  Brunswick. 
C.  J.  etrahan,  Freehold. 
J.  H.  Hulaart,  Morristown. 
C.  A.  Morris,  Toms  River. 

NEW  MEXICO— 

OQBtfaiued.     • 
Dona  Ana. 

Eddy 

Mrs.  FlemlBg  Jones,  Las  Cru- 
oes. 

BurIin|;ton 

Gea  M.  Brlnton,  Carlsbad. 

Camdra 

oraA.. :...:....:. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Btsby.  SUver  City. 
Mrs.  Adda  G.  daUegos,  Sanu 

Rosa. 
Mrs.  Edith  Colleen,  Roy. 

Cape  May 

Guadalupe 

Cumberland 

Essex 

TfM«.m) 

Ines  Wright,  Lordsburg. 

L.  O.  Cunningham.  Lovington. 

Mrs.  l^mde  L.  BteoeyTCarrl- 

Gloucester 

Lea 

Hudson 

Ltneoln 

Hunterdon 

Mercer 

T^tina 

soao. 
Mrs.  Joe  Wflla  Bell,  Doming. 
H.  W.  Brose,  Gallup. 

Middlesex 

M^irinVy 

Monmouth 

Mbra..... 

Morris... 

Otero 

}£n,  A.  £.  Thomas,  Alarao- 

Oeean 

Passaic 

E.  W.  Garrison,  Patcrson. 
H.  C.  Dixon,  Salem. 
Henry  C.  Krebs,  Somorville. 
Rateh  Deeker,  Newton. 

A.  L.  Johnson,  Eliiabeth. 
Rol>ert  Q.  Sanford,  Belvidere. 

Inoe  Burke,  Albuqaerque. 
Miss  DeatroD  Campbell,  Re- 

C.  C.  Hill,  Roswell. 
Lily  Benniflan,  Raton. 
Mrs.  Una  MTsteed,  Oovls. 

B.  H.  Kirk,  Fort  Sumner. 

Qoay 

Mia.  Ndle  Hauser.  Tucumearl. 

Salem 

Rio  Arriba 

RoosevA 

Canuto  Truiillo.  Tierra  Ama- 

Somerset 

riila. 

Sussex 

R.  A.  Palm,  Portalas. 

Union 

Sandoral 

Telesfdr  Bazkloval,  Bernalillo. 

Warren 

SanMigttd 

Sftn  Juan 

Benito  F.  Baca,  L'as  Vegas. 

Mrs.  Ina  Rathbun.  Asteb. 

NEW  Minco. 

Santa  Fe 

Mis.  Adettna  Warran,  Santa  Pa. 

B«nmlUlo 

Sierra 

Mrs.  Otiver  B.  Dawson,  Hills- 

Ctftran 

Socorro 

Taos 

boro. 

O^^i^^t.  

R.  M.  Chares,  Socorro. 
Cfaristoval  J.  Quiatana,  Taos. 

Colfax. 

Torrance 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Parrett,  Estancla. 

Curry    

Union 

Marie  Myers,  Clajrton. 
Satumdno  Baca,  Belen. 

Pf  mm 

Valencia 

C«ttnty. 

District  superintendent. 

Caonty. 

District  superintendent. 

NEW  TOBX. 

Albany     , , 

S.  £.  Rlchnond,  Rarenna. 
W.  J.  Haverly,  West  Berne. 
Frank  Stanbro,  Menands. 
Frank  L.  Tuthill,  Fillmore. 
John  D.  Jones,  Cuba. 
().  M.  Buidick,  Little  Genesee. 
W.  H.  Garwood,  Canaseraga. 
WiUet  L.  Ward,  WellaviUe. 
Harvey  B.  Heath,  Ouaquaga. 
J.  E.  Hurlbart,  Windsor. 
K.B.B<dlby.  Union. 
Erwin  B.  Wbitney,  Whttney 

Point. 
Joel  J.  CrandaU,  Franklinville 
GObert  A.  Farwall,  Hiiwdale. 
C.  8.  Palmer,  Salamanca. 
G.  E.  Waller,  Little  Valley. 
E.  A.  Stratton.  Randolph. 
H.  8.  R.  Murphy,  Cato. 
H.  T.  Morrison,  Weedsport. 
Anna  M.  Kent,  Union  Springs. 
Fred  V.  I^ester,  Venice  (Tenter. 
Mabel  a  L.  Rodger,  Moravia. 

NEW  TORK— 

continued. 
Chautauqua 

ChanuBg 

rfamumco    •  • 

AUi^f^i^y 

Merton   E.    Hubbard,    South 

Dayton. 
Anna   8.    Hilton,    433    East 

Fourth  St.,  Jamestown. 
Mrs.  D.  B.ConneUy,  Ashville. 
J.  0.  Pratt.  Sherman. 
L.  Waldo  8  vain,  WestfMd. 
J.  S.  Wright,  Falconer. 
C.  W.  Vandegrift,  Horsehcads. 
Harriet  Bst«rbrook,  Ehnira. 
W.  S.  Banlck,  Sooth  Otselie. 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Cavufa 

CHstfW.... 

Albert  C  Bowers,  New  Berlin. 
LS-CbOds,  Oxford. 
Jane  I  Sc^enck,  Greene. 
Mary  L.isbeU,  Norwich. 
OMver  A.  Wolcott,  Keesevllle. 

Bmeat  B.  Sargeant,  Ellenburg. 
Clara  E.  floden.  Mooers  Forks. 
Katherine   McMartin,   Platts- 
burg,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 
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NEW  YORK— con, 

Cdiimbta 

Cortland 

Delaware 


Dutchess.. 


Erie 

Essex... 
Franklin 


Fulton... 
Genesee.. 

Greene... 

Hamilton 
Herkimer 


Jefferson.. 


Lewis 

Livingston.. 
Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nassau 

Niagara 


S.  B.  Smith,  East  Chatham. 

Charles  Rivenburg,   German- 
town. 

H.  G.  Rickey.  Ancram. 

W.  K.  Patrick,  Cuyler. 

Ada  H.  Shuler,  Sofon. 

Edwin  M.  Preston,  Dryden, 
R.  F.  D.  20. 

Charles  F.  Ferry.  Masonvllle. 

Z.  Le  R.  Myers,  Downesville. 

E.  O.  Harkness,  Delhi. 
Zena  R.  Travis,  Roxbury. 
M.  G.  Nelson.  Franklin. 

A.  T.  Hamilton,  North  Har- 

persfield. 
Frank  L.  Haieht,  FlshkUl. 
Clayton  T.  Sherman,  Pough- 

keepsle. 
Maude  8.  Rundall,  Amenla. 

F.  O.  Green,  Tivoli. 
C.  A.  Heist, Clarence. 
H.  A.  Daun,  Lancaster. 
W.  E.  Pierce,  East  Aurora. 

E.  D.  Ormsby,  North  Collins. 
W.  E.  Benaley,  Sprlngville. 

G( 

MiiUioJ.  Frinio,  UprM  r  Jav. 
Mptle  E.    MacDonald,  Cha- 
teaugay. 

G.  La  GrafT,  Tupper  Lake. 

F.  ir.  Wilcox,  North  Bangor. 
Grr trade  E,  ITyde,  Moira.      • 
Fred  .\.  Stryker,  S^tratford. 
Jo  till  Paris,  Broadal  bin. 

H.  W.  Dyer,  East  Pembroke. 
J.  L.  M.  Uphill,  8  Fairmont 

Ave.,  Batavia. 
Thos.  C.  Perry,  Catsklll. 
R .  M .  Mac  K  ai  igh  t ,  W  Lndham . 
Walter  J.  Decker,  llimter. 
C.  B.TTrinlcv.WeUs. 

A.  .  West  Winfield. 
Si  mm,  Herkimer. 

G.  (I.Salisbury. 

B.  M.  Kohinson.  Poland. 

C.  M.  Pierce,  Adams. 

W.J.  Linn  ell,  30y  Ten  Eyck 

8t.,  Wiitertown, 
T.  B.  St oel,  Clayton. 
H.  W.  Ciegler,  Socket  Harbor. 

D.  D.  T.  MiU-shall,  Redwrnxl. 
M  r  ^  O .  L .  d  e  Ol  1  oq  ui ,  Carthage. 
O.  \.  Sealey,  UarrisviUe. 

G»  ice  H.  ElUott,  Lowville. 
Ruth  M.  Johnson,  Port  Ley- 

den. 
A.  W.  Trainor,  West  Leyden. 
John  P.  Magee,  Genesco. 
G.  C.  McNinch,  Conesus. 
R.  G.  C(mklin,  Tuscarora. 
Irving  S.  Sears,  Hamilton. 
A.  I.  Tyler,  Cazenovia. 

E.  A.  Fuller,  MorrisviUe. 
John  B.  Harris,  Canastota. 
W.  W.  Rayfleld,  Webster. 

M.  B.  Forman,  East  Rochester. 
Fred  W.  Hill,  Spcncerport. 
John  C.  MaUoch  ChurchviUe. 
N.  Berton  Alter,  Nelliston. 
George  F.  Bowman.  24  Blood 

BuildimE,  Amsterdam. 
James  8.  Cooley.  Mineola. 
W.  C.  Mepham^eiTick. 
W.  D.  Wfaner,  IlansomvlUe. 
Orrin    A.    Kold,    Lockport, 

R.  F.  D.  5. 
U.  GaMlle  Hoffman,  Lewiston, 


NEW  YOEK— con. 

Oneida 


Onondaga 


Ontario.. 

Orange.. 

OrlMms., 
Oawcgo. 


Otsego.... 


Pntnam 

Rensselaer... 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence. 


Saratoga 

Schenectady 
Schoharie... 

Schuyler.... 

Seneca 

Steuben 


Glenn    G.    Steele,    829    Rose 

Place,  Utica. 
Harry  C.  Buck,  Clayville. 
W.  J.  Lewis,  Clinton. 
Neva  S.  AngeU,  Durham viUc, 

R.  F.  D.  Ko.  1. 
Stutiton  D.  Austin,  Bamevcld. 
Pauline  L.  Scott,  Blossv ale. 
Daniel  M.  Blue,  BoonviUe. 
M.  E.  Hinman,  TuUy. 
O.  T.  Fuggle,  Jamesville. 
Earl  Asseistine,  Lysander. 
Manford  D.  Green,  LivcrpooL 
Homes  T.  Case,  Skanea teles. 
Leon  J.  Cook,  East  Bloom- 

-fleld. 
H.  S.  G.  Loveless,  Phelps. 

E.  G.  Sopcr,  Stmeca  Castle. 
Harrie  P.  Wealherlow,  Naples, 
Therou  L.  McK night,  Central 

Valley. 

O.  Eichcuberg,  Monroe. 

S.  A.  Cortright,  6  Myrtle  Avei. 
Ext.,  Middletown. 

Marv  '  :  ,  \\',  Cen- 
ter .^. .,  . • .. 

Olive  Clement,  Albion. 

Charles  W.  Smith,  HoUey. 

Mildred  Q.  Pratt,  Lacona. 

J.  M.  Bonner,  Richhmd. 

Aura  A.  Cole,  Oonstantla. 

Charles  I.  Kmgsbury,  Mexico. 

W.  S.  Gardner,  Fulton. 

J.  B.  McManus,  Cooperstown. 

Frederick  VT.  Strong,  Worces- 
ter. 

Grace  A.  Louden,  Coopen- 
town. 

John  E.  Frederick,  13  Forest 
Ave.,  Oneonta. 

Harrison  Cossaart,  Morris. 

Floyd  R.  Thayer,  Edmeston. 

James  H.  Brooks,  Garrison. 

Mary  Hasweil,  Hoosick  Falls. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  W.  Gardner, 
Stephentown. 

G.  Everett  Patrie,  Castleton. 

George  W.  MBler,  Nanoet. 

W.  T.  Cbirk,  Hailesboro. 

F.  H.  WaUace,  Morristown.      . 
Carlos  S.  Blood,  Heuveltoo. 

V.  C.  Warriner,  Lisboo. 
RoseM.Libby.Cantoo. 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Omhb.  Potsdam. 
E.  F.  McDonald,  Masseoa. 
A.  J.  Fields,  Winthrop. 
A.  A.  Lavery,  Roond  Lake. 
Lou  Messinger,  Ballston  Spa. 
E.  £.  Hinman,  Schnylervllle. 
A.  M.  HoUister.  Corinth. 
Frank  W.  Palmer,  Scheaeo- 

tady. 
Orlando  J.  Ives,  Jefferson. 
Marion  W.  Lewis.  Schoharie. 
R.     W.     Eldredge,  Sharon 

Springs. 
Alberta  SpaoMing,  Burdett. 
Caroline  Van  liew,  Watkins. 
W.  8.  Wilson.  Ovid. 
Charles  B.  Earl,  Waterloo. 
Fnsderick  C.  Wiksox,  Addison. 
Winfred  Morrow,  Bath. 
Frank  H.  Smith,  Addison. 
Charles  A.  Bmen,  Jasper. 
H.  M.  Brush,  Arkport. 
Guyon  J.  Carter,  Avoca, 
J.  G.  MoConnell,  Prattsborg. 
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County. 


NEW  YORK— con. 
Suflolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 


County. 


KOKTH  CAKOLIKA 

Alamanco 

Alexander 

Aliefhany 

AnsoD 

Ashe 

Avery 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick 

Buncombe 

Bnrke 

Cabarrus 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Cnrterct 

CaswcU 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Coliunbus 

Craven 

Cumberland 

Currituck 

I>are 

Davidson 

Davie 

Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Ciaston 

Gates 

Oraham 

Oranville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifex 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hoke 

Hyde 

IredcU 

Jackson 

Johnston 


District  superintendent. 


P.  B.  Matthews,  Bridgehamp- 
ton. 

Roscoe  C.  Craft,  Port  Jefferson. 

l.»eonard  J.  Smith,  Northport. 

F.  J.  Lewis,  BarryvlUe. 

Charles  S.  Hick,  JelTersonville. 

Mrs.  Emma  C.  Chase,  Monti- 
cello. 

A.  E.  Belden,  Newark  Valley. 

M.  D.  Goodrich,  Tioga  Center. 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Whittemore,  Owego. 

Fred  A.  Beardsley,  Tnimans- 
burg. 

J.  Paul  Munson,  Groton. 

John  D.  Bigelow,  Ithaca. 

Emily  S.  Burnett,  Kingston, 
Station  R. 

J.  U.  GiUelte,  Port  Ewen. 

Elsie  J.  Boat,  Ellenville. 

W.  J.  Andrews,  Oliverea. 

F.  F.  Gunn,  Glens  Falls, 

J.  R.  Stickney,  Bolton  Land- 


ing. 
Kathl< 


Kathleen  Osbom,  North  Creek. 


County. 


NEW  YORK— con. 


Coimty  superintendent. 


M.  (\  Terrell,  Graham. 
C.  H.  (Jryder,  Hiddenite. 
John  M.  Cheek.  Sparta. 
R.  W.  Allen,  W<w1esboro. 
C.  M.  Dickson.  Silas  Creek. 
Frank   A.    Edmonson,   New- 
land. 
H.  H.  McLean.  Washington. 
H.  W.  F.arly,  Windsor. 
B.  J.  Croroartic,  Garland. 
M.  C.  Guthrie,  Southport. 
F.  L.  Wells,  AsheviUe. 

J.  ii.  JioUrtsou,  Coucortl. 
Y.  T».  Moore,  Lenoir. 
L.  L.  Stevens,  Indian  town. 
M,  L.  Wriglit,  IJeanfort. 
U.  A.  Pope,  'i  anccyvillc. 
George  K.  Long,  Newton. 
W.   K.  Thompson,   Plttsboro. 

A,  L.  Martin,  Marphy. 

R.  II,  liachumn,  Edcnton. 
Alko  J.  IJell.  Hayesville. 
J.  ^■.  Irvin,  Slulby. 
H;irry  M.  Howling,  Whitevilh\ 
K.  H.  Proctor,  Kewbern. 

B.  T.  McBrydc,  FayettoviUo. 
W.  l».Cox,  Moyock. 

U\\^-\  Kvans,  Mantco. 
S.  ';.  Hasty,  Li^xington. 
F.  I'.  Uradlcy,  Mocksville. 
M.  H.  Woolen,  Warsaw. 
John  W.  Ctrr,  jr..  T>nrhani. 
R.  i;.  Sentelle,  Tarboro. 
W.  B.  Si>cas.  WlnstoD-SaletJi. 
v.,  L.  Host,  Louisburg. 

F.  ]\  Hall,  Poln'onl. 

J.  .M.  (iUiui,  U..»v^w.... 
J.  H.  Moody,  RobbinsviUe. 
J.  F.  Webb,  Oxford. 
B.  C.  WilUams,  Snow  Hill. 
Thos.  R.  Foust,  Greensboro. 

A.  K.  Akers,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

B.  P.  Gentry,  Lillington. 

A.  C.  Reynolds,  Wnyncsvillc. 
R.  (J.  Anders,  Hendersonville. 
N.  W.  Brinton,  Winton. 
W.  P.  Hawfleld.Racford. 

G.  M.  Guthrie.  Swan  l^uartcr. 
James  A.  Steele,  Statesville. 
O.  8.  Dillard,  Sylva. 

W.  H.  Hipps,  Smithfleld. 


Washington. 


Wayne 

Westchester.. 

Wyoming 

Yates 

I'^imty. 


District  superintendent. 


Marjorie  0.  Meiklejohn,  White- 
hall. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  D.  Crankhite,  Hud- 
son Falls. 

Rose  £.  Gibboos,  Hudson 
FaUs. 

Mrs.  Caroline  P.  Perry,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Andrews.  Lyons. 

Mrs.  Ida  E.  Cosad,  Wolcott. 

A.  M.  Croop,  Newark. 

Lewis  H.  Clark.  Sodus. 

8.  J.  Preston,  White  Plahis. 

C.  H.  Cheney,  White  Plains. 

0.  H.  Covey,  Katonah. 

R.  D.  Knapp,  Purdy  Station. 

J.  T.  McQurren,  Bliss. 

Harriet  M.  Patch,  Cowlesville. 

G.  H.  Stmtton,  Castile. 

J.  F.  Bullock,  Penn  Yan. 

E.  P.  Corbit,  Rushvllle. 


c  ouuiy  superintendent. 


NORTH    CARO- 

UNA— cont4. 

Jones 

Leo 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

Mechlenbcrg 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Xash 

Xew  Hanover.. 
Northampton.. 
Onslow 


Orange 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank... 


Pender 

Perquimans... 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond.... 

Robeson 

Rockingham.. 

Rowan 

Rutherford... 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanley 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania.. 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington... 

Watauga 

Wayne 

Willccs 

Wilson 

Yadkin 

Yancey 


John  R.  Barker,  Trenton. 
,Sanford, 

E.  E.  Sams,  Kiuston. 

L.  B.  Beam,  Lincolnton. 
N.  F.  Steppe,  Marlon. 
M.  D.  Billings,  Franklin. 

F.  M.  Jones,  Marshall. 

A.  J.  Manning,  Williamston. 

J.  M.  Matthews,  Charlotte. 

Jason  Doyton,  Bakersvillo. 

J.  S.  Edwards,  Troy. 

A.  B.  Cameron,  Carthage. 

L.  S.  Inscoe,  Nashville. 

W.  A.  Graham,  Wilmington. 

P.  J.  Ix>iig.  Jackson. 

W.  M.  Thompson,  Jackson- 
ville. 

R.  H.  Claytor,  HUlsboro. 

T.  B.  Attmorc,  Stonewall. 

M.  P.  Jennings,  EUzabeth 
City. 

T.  T.  Murphy,  Burgaw. 

Charles  Wnedbee,  Hertford. 

J.  A.  Beam,  Roxboro. 

R.  G.  Fitigerald,  Green Yille. 

E.  W.  S.  Cobb,  Columbus. 

T.  F.  Bulla.Ashboro. 

L.  J.  Bell.  Rockingham. 

J.  R.  Poole,  Lumberton. 

L.  N.  Hickerson,  Reidsville. 

R.G.Kirer,  Salisbury. 

W.  R.  HiU,  Ruthcrfordton. 

J.  L.  Hathcock,  Clinton. 

L.  M.  Pcele,  I^urinburg. 

Charles  A.  Reap,  Albemarle. 

J.  C.  Carson,  Germanton. 

J.  H.  Allen.  Elkin. 

N.  E.  Wright,  Bryson  City. 

A.  F.  Mitchell,  Penrose. 

W.  F.  Waters,  Columbia. 

Ray  Fiuiderbxffk,  Monroe. 

E.  M.  Rollins,  Henderson. 

J.  C.  I>ockhart,  Raleigh. 

J.  Edward  Allen,  Warrenton. 

John  W.  Darden,  Plymouth. 

Smith  Hagaman,  \'iias. 

A.  M.  Proctor,  Goldsboro. 

C.  C.  WrightjJIunting  Creek. 

C.  L.  Coon,  Wilson. 

J.  T.  Roece.  Yadkin villo. 

W.  O.  GrlfBth,  Windom. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Adams , 

Bwiww 

Benton , 

BiUings 

Bottineau. 

Bowman. 

BarkB 

Burleic^ 

Cass 

Cavalier , 

Dicksy 

DivkU 

Dunn 

Eddy , 

Emmons 

Foster 

GdldenValteyV... 
Grand  Forks 

Grant 

Griggs 

Hettinger 

Kidder 

Laraoore 

Mmenry 

Mclntoen 

McKenzie , 

McLean 

Mercer , 

Morton 

Mountrail 

Nelson 

OUver 

Pembina 

Pierce 

Ramsey 

Ransom. 

Renviiie 

Richland. 

Rolette 

Sargent.. 

Sheridan 

Sioux 

Slope 

Stark 

Sleele 

Stutsman 

Towner 

Traill 

Walsh 

Ward 

Wens 

Williams 

omo. 

Adams 

Allen. 

Ashland. 

Ashtabula.^ 

Athens. 

Auglaize 

Belmont 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign 

Clark 

Clenmoat 

CUnton... 

Cotumbiaaa. 


Rose  C  Wagner,  Hettinger. 
Jodn  A.  Mhnson,  Valley  City. 
Adeline     Englehom,     Minne- 

mukaa. 
Mabel  I.  Rapp,  Medora. 
Annie  D.  Burr,  Bottineau. 
Mad^e  !•.  Rngg,  Bowman. 
Mary  StannaM,  BowheUs. 
W.  Jfc.  Parsons,  Bismarck. 
Helen  &.  Porter,  Fargo. 
■S.  J.  A.  Boyd,  Langdon. 
Faiih  Stevens,  EUeodala. 
J.  H.Pheips.  Crosby. 
Miirle  L.  Hill,  Manning. 
Jesse  D.  NefT,  New  Rockford. 
Henry  H.  Hanson,  Lhitoe. 
Mary  K.  Beaty,  Carrington. 
John  W.  Weatland,  Beach. 
U.  Beatnoe  Johnstone,  Oraad 

Forks. 
Mina  H.  Aasved,  Carson. 
Mathilda    Johnson,    Coopers- 

town. 
Shirley,  G.  Fox,  Mott. 
Christina  Soott,  Steele. 
Mabel  Osborne,  Lamotire. 
6<ri.  R.  Eilert,  Napoleon. 
Erma  Smith,  Towner. 
Geo.  A.  Boschma.  Ashley. 
Edwina  Knecht,  Schafer. 
M.  E.  McCurdy,  Washburn. 
E.  D.  Goodwin,  Stantcn. 
H.  K.  Jensen,  Mandan. 
8.  B.  Eidsmoe,  Stanley. 
Jennie  E.  Skrivseth,  Lakota. 
E.  F.  Mutchler,  Center. 
Charlotte  A.  Jones.  Cavidler. 
Sara  C.  Guss,  Rugby. 
John  A.  Haig,  Devib  Lake. 
Anne  Rutherford.  Lisbon. 
E.  L.  Kintstey,  MobalL 
Ethel  K.  HerU,  Wahpeton. 
LueHa  Marcotte,  RoUa. 
Flora  E.  Baker,  Forman. 
J.  N.  Muehl,  McClusky. 
L.  W.  Cotebank,  Swa.stika. 
Gertrude  F.  Hablutzel,  Ami- 

don. 
H.  O.  Pippen,  Dickinson. 
Aagot  Raaan,  Fhiley. 
Harriet  E.  Perry,  Jamestown. 
Gertrude  Oibl^ens^ando. 
Anna  G.  Nestoss,  HiOsboro. 
W.  J.  Hoover,  Grafton. 
A.  M.  Waller,  Minot. 
Senney  Nertrost,  Fossendea. 
George  HiUier,  WUhston. 


M.  D.  Shoemaker,  West  Union. 
C.  A.  Arganbright.  Lima. 
G.  W.  Flnph,  AShland. 
C.  D.  Groves,  Jefferson. 
Guy  Dinsmoor,  .\thons. 
Qlen     Drummond,  Wai>ako- 
neta. 

Geo.  M.  Pogue,  St.  Clairsvllle. 
£.  V.  Stephan,  Georgetown. 
John  Schwarz,  Hamilton. 
G.  E.  Ben,  CarroUton. 
J.  C.  Neer.  Urbana. 
J.  M.  CoUIns,  Springfield. 
B.  T.  Davis,  BaUm. 
H.  W.  Hodson,  Wilmington. 
John  W.  Moore,  Lisbon. 


OHIO— continued 

Coshocton. 

drawfnrd.. ...... 

Cuyaiuga 

Darke 

Delawve...!.!!^ 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fulton 

GaUia 

Geauga. 

Greene 

Guernsey 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Heny 

HlghlaiMl 

HocUag 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Licking 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison. 

Mahoning 

Marion. 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding. 

Perry 

Picloftway 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam. 

Uiehland 

Ross 

Sandusky 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbun 

Tuscarawas 

Union 

Van  Wert 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington 

Wvae 

WnHanis. 

Wood 

Wyandot 


L.  C.  aiiaw,  Coshocton. 
F.  G.  Btttlkofer,  Bucyrus. 
A.  G.  Yawberg,  Cleveland. 
C.  A.  WUt,  Greenville. 
W.  W.  Heater,  Defiance. 
Paul  M.  Lybarger,  Delaware. 
I.  S.  Winner,  Sandusky. 
C.  G.  Johnson,  Lancaster. 
O.    S.    Nelson,    Washington 

Court  House. 
Charles  W.  Cookson,  ColiimJMis. 
C.  D.  Perry,  Wauseon. 

E.  W.  Edwards,  GaUipolis. 
Harold  Rjrder,  Chardon. 
H.  C.  Aultnxan,  Xenia. 
W.  Q.  WoUe,  Cambridge. 
PUny  A.  Johnston,  Cincinnati. 
A.J,  Nowlnn,  Flndlay. 

F.  P.  AUyn,  Kenton. 
O.  E.  Roche.  Cadla. 
H.  D.  Teal,  Napoleon. 
W.  H.  Vance,  HiUsboro. 
W.  O.  Brashares,  Logan. 
F.  H.  Close.  Mlllersburg. 

E.  A.Ben, Norwalk. 
J.  F.  Dixon,  Jackson. 

W.  I.  Everson,  SteubenvUlo. 
J.  C.  Marriott.  Mount  Vernon. 

F.  H.  Kendall,  PaioesriHe. 

C.  B.  DlUon.  Ironton- 

N.  D.  O.  Wilson,  Newark. 

D.  H.  SeUars.  BeUefontadae. 

E.  C.  Seale,  Elyria. 

J.  W.  Whltmer,  Toledo. 
L.  C.  Dick,  London. 
Jerome  Hull,  Youngstown. 
W.  R.  Heistand,  Marion. 
C.  B.  mery,  Medina. 
T.  W.  Karr,  Pomeroy. 
6.  Cott^rman,  Celtna. 
L.  J.  BennettLTroy. 
£.  C.  Faiock,  woodsfield. 
A.  A.  Maysiues,  Dayton. 

F.  A.  Davis,  McConneflsvflle. 

C.  O.  Loiter,  Mount  Oilcnd. 
John  S.  Moliinnls,  Zaneovttle. 
H.  L.  Bates,  CaldweU. 

A.  O.  Dehn,  Port  Ctintoo. 
John  C.  Berg,  Paulding. 

D.  E.  Rlggle,  New  Lexingtoo. 
M.  C.  Warren,  ClreleTino. 

O.  F.  Williamson,  Warorly. 
O.  E.  Por^  Ravenna. 
W.  8.  Fofiarty,  Eaton. 
O.  J.  Kelnath.  Ottawa. 
L.C.  Martin,  Mansfield. 
J.  L.  Fortney,  Chilllcothe. 
S.  A.  Harboort,  Fremont. 
Edw.  McCowen,  Portsmouth. 
J.  £.  Sherdc,  TlfBn. 
W.  £.  Parti^on,  Sidney. 
J.  A.  Smith,  Canton. 
C.  A.  Fllckinger,  Akron. 
J.  E.  Boettiaher,  Warren. 
Chas.  Barthehneh,  New  Phila- 

delphia. 
J.  A.  Yeoley,  Marysvllle. 
J.  A.  Grculach,  Van  Wert. 
C.  L.  Winiams,  McArthar. 

F.  B.  Harris,  Lebanon. 
M.  C.  Smith,  MarietU. 

G.  tJ.  Baumgardner,  Woottter. 
W.  A.  Salter,  Bryan. 

H.  B.  HaU,  BowUxiff  Green. 
James  H.  Gro^'o,  upper  San* 
dusky. 
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County. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Adair 

Alfalfa 

Atoka 

Beaver 

Beckham 

Blaine 

Bryan 

Caddo 

Canadian. 

Carter 

Cherokee 

Choctaw 

Cimarron 

Cleveland 

Coal '.... 

Comanche. 

Cotton 

Craig 

Creek 

Custer , 

Delaware. 

Dewey 

EUis , 

Garfield 

Oarvin 

Qradv , 

Grant , 

Greer 

Harmon 

Harper 

Haskell 

Hi 
Jacl 

Jeffflffson 

Johnston 

Kay 

Kingfisher 

Kiowa 

Latimer 

Le  Flore 

Lincoln 

Logan. 

Love 

McClain 

McCurtain 

Mcintosh 

Major 

Marshall 

Mayes 

Murray 

Muskogee 

Noble 

Nowata 

Okfuskee 

Oklahoma 

Okmulgee 

Osage 

Otta^'a 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Pittsburg 

Pontotoc 

Pottawatomie. 

Pu.shmataha.. 
Roger  Mills... 

Rogers 

Seminole 

Sequoyah 

Stephens 

Texas 

Tihnan 

Tulsa 

Wagoner 

Washington... 

Washita 

Woods 

Woodward 


Coimty  superintendent. 


Laura  E.  Mount,  Stllwell. 
Charles  C.  Wolfe,  Cherokee. 
C.M.ConwiU,  Atoka. 
W.  L.  Henson,  Beaver. 
Anna  Dudley.  Sa3rre. 
Mrs.  Kitty  Haean,  Watonga. 
J.  Lee  Cunningnam,  Durant* 

D.  M.  Seism.  Anadarko. 

Mrs.  Edith  M.  Layton,  El  Reno. 
Mrs.  Kate  Zaneis,  Ardmore. 
Minnie  Benge,  Tahloquah. 
J.  T.  Reed,  Hugo. 
Georee  W.  Gillls,  Boise  City. 
Maud  Northcutt,  Norman. 
J.  M.  Cusenberry,  Coalgate. 
Haxel  Johnson,  I^wtan. 
M.  M.  Shepherd,  Walter. 
Mrs.  Harry  Wammack,  VInlta. 
Mrs.  Frazik  Peters,  Sapulpa. 
Elizabeth  Ranick,  Armho. 
Mrs.  C.  V.  Aderhold,  Jay. 
J.  B.  Conrad,  Talega. 
Arthur  D.  Walker,  Amett. 
J.  C.  Hoffsommer,  Enid. 
Roxie  Hughes.  Pauls  VaUey. 
H.  F.  Allen,  Chlckasha. 
Hazel  Hints,  Medford. 
Will  C.  Jones,  MJangum. 
Harry  C.mcksTaaUis. 
W.  D.  Drake,  BuflEalo. 
E.F.Bates,  Stider. 
V.  H.  Durham.  uoldenTiUe. 
H.  H.  Porter,  Altus. 
R.  C.  White,  Waurika. 
Oscar  Darter,  Tishomingo. 
W.B.Cllft,Newklrk. 
Mrs.  Sara  Llston,  Ktwgflsher. 
Mr8.£stellaAlexander,Hobart. 
Florence  G.  Miller,  WUbnrton. 
MJai  De  Grace  Thomas,  Poteau. 
Mrs.  Anna  Willis,  Chancer. 
Mrs.  NoraB.  Muxlow^Outbiia. 
Shawnee  Brown,  Marietta. 
Myrtle  Stephens,  PuroeU. 
M.  R.  Phillips.  IdabeU. 
Ed  Davis,  £:uiaiila. 
Louisa  Specht,  Fairvlew. 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Derrick,  Madill. 
Cariotta  Archer,  Ptyor. 
T<»n  MeGiboney,  Sulphur. 
H.  P.  Battles,  Muskogee. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Hitaman,  Perry. 

E.  R.  BeU,  Nowata. 

Geo.  F.  Durham,  Okemah. 
Mrs.  Ida  M.  Hate,  Oklahoma. 
N.  O.  Hopkins,  Okmulgee. 
Ella  Melone,  Pawfauska. 
Harry  C.  Balllnger,  Miami. 
May  Hussey.  Pawnee. 
Emma  Bassler,  Stillwater. 
Fannie  C.  Ross,  McAlester. 
A.  Floyd,  Ada. 
Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Chaney,  Te- 

cumseh. 
O.  T.  Hammond.  Antlers. 
W.  P.  Brewer,  Cheyenne.  . 
Callie  Eaton,  Claremore. 
W.  A.  Ingle,  Wewoka. 
R.  C.  Mi%  Sallisaw. 
C.  J.  Swoflford,  Duncan. 
W.  A.  Martin,  Guymon. 
Clay  Kerr,  Frederick. 
Mrs.  Mlnette  Hedges,  Tulsa. 
Victoria  Lyles,  Wagoner. 
Mary  Richards,  Bartlesville. 
S.  O.  Thomas,  Cordell. 
Mrs.  Edna  E.  Fash,  Alva. 
L.  B.  Chandler,  Woodward. 


OREGON. 

Baker. 

Benton 

Clackamaa 

Clatsop 

Columbia 

Cooa 

Crook 

Curry... 

Deschutee. 

Douglas 

Gilliam 

Grant !. 

Harney 

Hood  River..... 
Jackson 

JeifeiaoiL. 

Josephine 

THiMTn^^^ 

Lake. 

Lane 

Lincoln 

T4nn 

Malheur 

Marion. 

Morrow 

Multnomah 

Polk 

Sherman 

Tillamook 

UmatiBa 

Union. 

WaDowB 

Wasco 

Washington 

Wheeler. 

YamWll 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Adams 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks. 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Center 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield. 

Clinton. 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland..... 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

JeHerson 

Ji 


County  superintendent. 


Mrs.  Gertrude  Parker,  Baker. 

£.  H.  Castle,  CorvalUs. 

Brenton  Vedder,  Oregon  City. 

O.H.Byland,  Astoria. 

J.  B,  Wilkerson,  St.  Helens. 

C.E.Mulkey»Coquille. 

J.  E.  Myecs,  Prineville. 

Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Cope,   Gold 

Beach. 
J.  Alton  Thompson,  Bend. 
O.  C.  Brown,  Roseburg. 
Mrs.  Jean  K.  Porter,  Condon. 
Gertrude  Lyon,  Canyon  City. 
Mrs.  Mary  Griffin,  Bums. 
L.  B.  Gibson,  Hood  River. 
SusanneW.  Homes,  Jackson- 

viUe. 
Mrs.  Lillian  Watts.  Madras. 
Mrs.  Alice  M.  Bacon,  Gitots 

Pass. 
Miss  Twyla  Head,   Klamath 

Falls. 
Pearl  Hall,  Lakeview. 
E.  J.  Moore,  Eugene. 
R.  P.  Goin,  Toledo. 
Mrs.  E.  8.  Geer,  Albany. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Crail,  Vale. 
Mrs.  M.  L.  Fulkerson,  Salem. 
Mrs.  Lena  S.  Shurte,  Heppnen 
W.  C.  Alderson,  Portland. 
Josiah  WUls.  DaUas. 
Mrs.  Grace  L.  Zevely,  Moro. 
G.  B.  Lamb,  Tillamook. 
W.  W.  Green,  Pendleton. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Ivanhoe,  La  Grande. 
J.  C.  Conley,  Enterprisei 
A.  E.  Gronewald,  The  Dalles. 
N.  A.  Frost,  Hillsboro. 
H.  J.  Simmons,  Fos^. 
S.  S.  Duncan,  MeMianvifle. 


H.  Milton  Roth,  Gettysburg. 
Saml.  Hamflton^Wilkinsbttrg 
C.  H.  Heihnan,  Kittanning. 
David  C.  liOcke,  Beaver. 
Lloyd  H.  IQnkle,  Bedford. 
E.  M.  Rapp,  Reading. 
T.  8.  Davis,  Alteoaa. 
Wm.  T.  Clarke,  Towanda. 
J.  H.  Hoffman,  Doylestown. 
J.  T.  Connell,  Butler. 
M.  6.  Bents,  Ebensburg. 

C.  E.  Plasterer,  Emporium. 
J.  J.  Bevan,  Mauch  Chunk. 

D.  O.  Etters,  State  College. 
Clyde  T.  Saylor,  Westchester. 
N.  E.  Heeter,  Clarion. 

W.  P.  Ttostle,  Clearfield. 
I.  N.  McCloskey,  Lock  Haven. 
Wm.  W.  Evane,  Bkxmisburg. 
P.  D.  Blafa*,  MeadviUe. 
J.  Kelso  Green,  Carlisle. 
Frank  E.  Shambau^di,  Lykeos. 
A.  G.C.Smith, Mc^. 
J.  W.  Sweeney,  St.  Marys. 
I.  H.  RusseU,  North  East. 
John  S.  Carroll.  Uniontown. 
J.  O.  Carson,  Tionesta. 
L.  E.  Smith,  Chambersburg. 
J.  E.  Thomas,  McConneBsburg. 
H.  D.  Freeland,  Waynosbuig. 
L.  E.  Boyor,  Huntingdon. 
J.  F.  Chapman,  Indiana. 
C.  A.  Anderson,  BrookviUe. 
C.   E.   Kauflman,  MoAliitflf- 
vlUe. 
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County. 


County  superintendent. 


County. 


County  supezintendent. 


PENNSYLVANIA- 
COD  tiny  ed. 

Lackawanna 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Lu2erne 

Lycoming , 

McKoan. 

Mercer , 

Mifilin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumoerland. , 

Perry 

Pike 


J.  C.  Taykw.  Scranton. 
Daniel  Flei^er,  Lancaster. 
C.  F.  Ball,  Mahoningtown,  R.  8. 
John  W.  Snoke,  liOoanon. 
Mervin  J.  Wertman,  Oitfield. 
F.  P.  Hopper,  Wilkes-Barre. 

0.  D.  Milnor,  Williamsport. 

C.  W.  Lillibridge,  Smettiport. 
H.  E.  McConnell,  Mercer. 
Lawrence  Ruble,  McVeytown. 
Frank  Koehler.  Stroudsburg. 
J.  H.  Landis.  Isorristown. 
Fred  W.  Diehl.  Danville. 
Geo.  A.  Grim,  Nazareth. 

1.  H.  Mauser,  Sunbury. 

D.  A.  Kline,  New  Bkwmfleld. 
L.  Westbrook,  Matamoras. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 

Potter 

Schuylkia 

Snyder 

Somerset 

SulUvan. 

SusQuehanna 

Tioga 

Union. 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Westmoreland..., 
Wyoming 


A.  P.  Akeley,  Coudersport. 
L.  Seltxer,  Pottsville. 
T.  A.  Stetler,  Middleburg. 
John  H.  Fike,  Somerset. 
Harry  R.  Henning,  Lopes. 
F.  H.  Taylor,  Montrose. 
Morton  F.  Jones,  Blossburp. 
Wm.  W.  Spigebnyer,  IClffliii- 

burg. 
D.  W.  Armstrong,  Franklin. 
C.  8.  Knapp,  Warren. 
L.  R.  Crumiine.  Washington. 
A.  H.  Howell,  Hoijesdale. 
Robt.  C.  Shaw,  GreensburfT. 
J.  E.  Morgan.  Tunkhannock. 
C.  W.  Stine,  York. 


Division. 


PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS. 

Abra. , 

Albay 

Antique 

Bataan. 

Batangas. 

Bohol 

Bulacan. 

Cagayau 

Camarines 

Capiz 

Cavile 

Cebu 

Ilocos  Norte , 

UocosBur , 

Iloilo , 

Isabela , 

Laguna 

Leyte 

Manila 

Marinduque 

Mindoro 

BfCisamis 

Mountain 

MuevaEdJa 

NuevaVixcajra.... 
Occidental  Negros. 
Oriental  Negros... 

Palawan 

Pompanga 

Riral.. 
Romblon. 

Bamar 

Sorsogon. 

Sungao*. 
Tarlac.... 
Tayabas. , 
Union.... 

Zambak^s. 

DepartmetU  c/  Mtn- 
danao  and  Sulu. 

Agusan 

Bulddnon 


Division  superintendent. 


Frank  L.  Meinke,*  Bangued. 

Ralph  F.  Rawson,»  Albay. 

Doroteo  de  Leon,i  San  Jose. 

Benito  Pangilinan,  Balanga. 

Quirino  San  Buenaventura,^ 
Batangas. 

Frederic  J.  Waters,  Tagbilaran. 

Wiley  B.  Beard,  Malolos. 

Sylvester  C.  Kelleher,i  Tugue- 
garao. 

Carl  B.  Crabtree,!  Naga. 

Robert  Clausen,  Capie. 

J.  Scott  McCormick.i  Cavite. 

Samuel  J.  Wright,  Cebu. 

Luther  Parker  ,i  Laoag. 

Daniel  E.  Clancy.*  Vigan. 

O.H.  Charles,  Iloik). 

John  H.  M.  Butlent  Ilagan. 

Roderick  G.  McLeod,  Santa 
Cruz. 

John  F.  Brown,!  Tacloban. 

H.  A.  Bordner,  Manila. 

Clayton  I.  Halsey,*  Boac. 

Justo  Ramos,  Caiapen. 

James  M.  Swartz/Cagayan. 

Charles  A.  Bkie,!Baguio. 

Lewis  P.  Willis,!  Cabanatuan. 

Roy  D.  Bennett,  Bayombong. 

William  R.  Hamme,i  BacokM. 

John  C.  Early,  Dumaguete. 

Conon  Monasterial,!  Cuyo. 

Adam  C.  Derlnun,  San  Fer- 
nando. 

Edward  J.  Murphy.  Lingayen. 

Charles  W.  Rummell,  Pasig. 

Salustiano  Vibar,i  Rombkm. 

Charles  E.  Hoye,  Catbalogan. 

George  W.  Satterthwaite,  Sor- 
sogon. 

John  H.  McBride,  ir.,1  Surigao. 

Arthur  G.  Spiller,  Tarlac. 

Gilbert  8.  Perez,  Luoena. 

Gabriel  R.  Ifanalac.i  San  Fer- 
nando. 

Francisco  Llamado,*  Iba. 


Frank  P.  Low,  Butuan. 
Bertram  S.  Ten  Hagen,i  Ma- 
laybalav. 


Division. 


Division  superintendent. 


PHILIPPINB 

ISLANDS— con  td. 

Department  of  Min- 

danao  and  8%lik— 

Continued. 

Cotabato 

Davao 

Lanao 

Sulu 

Zamboanga 

POBTO  BICO. 

Adjuntas. 

Aguadilla 

Anasoo 

Areoibo 

Arroyo 

Barros 

Basramon 

CaboRojo 

Caguas 

C4wnuy 

Carolina. 

Cayey 

Ciales 

Coamo 

Comerio 

Corozal 

Fajardo 

Guayama 

Guaysnilla. 

Humaoao 

Isabels. 

JuanaDiac 

Juncos 

Lares 

ManatL 

Ifaricao 

Mayaguez 

Naguabo 

Ponce 

Rio  Grande 

RioPiedras 

Salinas. 

San  German 

San  Sebastian.... 

ToaBaja 

Utuado 

VegaBaJa 

Yabuooa 

Yauco 


Arthur  E.  Harpst,  Cotabato. 
Vernon  D.  Gibeon.i  Davao. 
Ralph  E.Sponoer,Camp  Keith- 
ley. 
Jesse  W.  Li|ht,  Jolo. 
,  Zamboanga. 

Luis  PadUla. 
Santiago  Veve,  Jr. 
PedroP.ArAn. 
Manuel  G.Nin. 
aaude  S.  Field. 
Gumcrsindo  Coidero. 
Manuel  Negron  Collaso. 
William  E.  Littlefleld. 
Gerardo  Selles. 
Juliet  A.  Casey. 
Rafael  de  J.  Cordero. 
AlanH.Linch. 
JuUo  B.  Ortiz. 
Facundo  S&nchez. 
Oscar  Borrata. 
Francisco  Gaztambide. 
S.  D.  W.  Mills; 
Servando  Rabainne. 
Hatucy  Diaz. 
CecllioTorres  Reyes. 
Cark)  s  Rivera  Ufret. 
Zoilo  Gracia. 
Celestino  Benltet. 
Chas.  P.  Cassidy. 
Daniel  F.  L3aicn. 
Francisco  Garcia. 
Luis  Irlzarry- 
Valeriano  Flores. 
John  P.  Blanco. 
Rafael  Segarra. 
Cecil  E.  Stevens. 
Stella  M&rqoez. 
J.  U.  McGulre. 
Pedro  A.Cebollero. 
Josd  V&tquez. 
JoseC.  Rosario. 
Victor  M.  Suarez. 
Bernardo  Huyke. 
Charles  £.  Miner. 


I  Acting. 
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Town. 


Town  superintendent. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Charlestown 

Hopkinton 

Exeter 

Foster 

Glocester 

Jamestown 

Little  Compton . . . 


Town. 


^Harold  T.  Lowe,  Hope  Valley. 

Rowland  B.  Palmer,  Slocum. 
E.  P.  Colson,  North  Scituate. 
Clovis  H.  Mitchell,  Greenville. 
Walter  H.  Tabor,  Jamestown. 
J.    Webster    Coombs,    Little 
Compton. 


RHODE   ISLAND— 

continued. 

Middletown 

Narragansett 

NewShoreham.. 

Richmond 

West  Greenwich. 


Town  superintendent. 


Joel  Pe'*.kham,  Aquidneck. 

WUliam  A.  Brady.  Wakefield. 

Richard  Campbell,  Block  Is- 
land. 

Irvine  C.  Phillips,  East  Green- 
wich. 

Joseph  Rose,  Escoheag. 


County. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Abbeville. 

Aiken 

Allendale . 
Anderson , 
Bamberg.. 
BamweU.. 
Beaufort . . 
Berkeley.. 


Calhoun 

Charleston . . 
Cherokee. . . . 

Chester 

Chesterfield . 
Clarendon... 

Colleton 

Darlington.. 

Dillon 

Dorchester . . 
Edgefield... 
Fa&fidd.... 

Florence 

Georgetown. 
Greenville... 
Greenwood.. 
Hampton . . . 

Horry 

Jasper 

Kershaw 

Lancaster . , . 

I^aurens 

Lee 

I^xington... 
McCormick.. 

Marlon 

Marlboro 


Newberry 

Oconee 

Orangeburg... 

IMckens 

Richland 

Saluda 

Spartan  biu'g . . 

Sumter 

Union 

Williamsburg . 
York 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Aurora 

Beadle 

Bennett 

Bon  Homme. 
Brookings.... 

Brown 

Brule 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Campbell...., 
Charles  Mix.. 


County  superintendent. 


P.  H.  Mann,  Abbeville. 
C.  H.  Seieler,  Aiken. 
J.  R.  Cullom.  Allendale. 
L.  M.  Mahafiey.  Anderson. 
W.  D.  Rowell,  Bamberg. 
H.  J.  Crouch,  Barnwell. 
W.  M.  Steinmeycr,  Beaufort. 
Sidney  Sanders,  Moncks  Cor- 
ner. 
O.  W.  Wannamaker,  Matthews. 
H.  H.  McCarlcy,  Charleston. 
W.  C.  McArthur,  Gaffney. 
W.  D.  Knox,  Chester. 
W.  F.  Young,  Chesterfield. 
E.J.  Browne,  Manning. 
H.  8.  Strickland.  Waltcrboro. 
L.  W.  Dick,  Darlhigton. 
H.M.Moody,  Dillon. 
J.  A.  Parler,  St.  George. 
W.  W.  Fuller,  Edgefield. 
J.  L.  Brice,  Winnsboro. 
A.  H.  Gasque,  Florence. 
J.  W.  Doar,  Georgetown. 
M.  C.  Barton,  GreenWUo. 
T.  E.  Dom,  r.reenwood. 
W.  P.  Bowers,  Hampton. 
E.  C.  Allen,  Conway. 
R.  R.  Tison,  Rldgeland. 
Allen  Murchison,  Camden. 

A.  C.  Rowell,  I>ancaster. 
R.  T.  Wilson,  Laurens. 

B.  T.  Browne,  Bishop ville. 
Julius  E.  Sharpe,  Lexington. 
T.  J.  Price,  McCormick. 

S.  J.  Wall,  Marion. 
A.    L.    Easteiling,    Bennetts- 
vUle. 

E.  H.  Aull,  Newberry. 
L.  C.  Spears,  Walhalla. 

W.  A.  Schimey.  Orangeburg. 

F.  V.  Clayton,  Pickens. 
CM.  Eleaxer, Columbia. 
F.  O.  Black,  Saluda. 

J.  B.  Lancaster,  Spartanburg. 
J.  H.  Haynesworth,  Sumter. 
F.  M.  Elierbe,  Union. 
W.  F.  Montgomery,  Kingstree. 
J.  E.  Carroll,  York. 


Elsie  Hooper,  Plankinton. 
Nellie  Brusso,  Huron. 
Clara  Parlasca,  Martin. 
Lillian  8.  Cooper,  Tyndall. 
Mabel  K.  Trooien,  Brookings. 
Lucilo  J.  Trott,  Aberdeen. 
Bonnie  Martin,  Chamberlain. 
Clara  Stroud,  Gannvalley. 
Mary  Jamison,  Belle  Fourche. 
Leo  Hanna,  Mound  City. 
Cora  £.  Stone,  Lake  Andes. 


County. 


1  Unorganized  county. 


County  sui>erintcndent. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA- 

continued. 

Clark 

Clay 

Codington 

Corson 

Custer 

Davison 

Day 

Deuel 

Dewev 

Douglas 

Edmunds 

Fall  River 

Faulk 

Grant 

Gregory 

Haakon 

Hamlin 

Hand 

Hanson 

Harding. 
Hi    * 
Hul 

Hyde 

Jackson 

Jerauld 

Jones 

Kingsbury... 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Lincohi 

Lyman 

McCook 

McPtierson... 

Marshall 

Meade 

Mellette 

Mmer 

Minnehaha... 

Moody 

Penmngfton . . 

Perkins 

Potter 

Roberts 

Sanborn 

Shannon 1 

Spmk 

Stanley 

Sully 

Todd» 

Tripp 

Turner 

Union 

Walworth.... 
Washabaugh  < 

Yankton 

Ziebach 


Constance  Conner.  Clark. 

Nora  .Silkenson,  Vermillion. 

Adah  E.  Minard,  Watertown. 

Rogina  CJetman,  Mcintosh. 

Anna  Gillette,  Custer. 

Alma  T.  I^ighty,  Mitchell. 

Clara  N.  Hanson,  Webster. 

C.  a.  St.  Joim,  Clear  Lake. 

Eii^anor  McVey,  Timber  l^ake 

Adclia  1).  Hilton,  Armour. 

Nellie  J.  Bapp,  Ipswich. 

Irene  E.  Ferguson,  Hot 
Springs. 

Marjory  Warner,  Faiilkton. 

Nettie's.  Johnson,  MiJliank. 

May  E.  Ward,  lUirke. 

Nina  Diiryea,  Philip. 

Esther  M.  Shaver,  Ilaytl. 

AddieC.  Welch,  Miller. 

Je^^ic  Robertson,  Alexandria. 

Euilora  V.  Stegiier,  BuiTalo. 

Grace  E.  Matteson,  Pierre. 

CiirolineM.  Waltner,  Freeman. 

Henrietta  DeWitte,  Hlghmore. 

BlaJidi  Frv,  Kadoka. 

R.  II.  C^vr— .  ^'>':smgton 
Springs. 

Ivucia  E.  O'Neil.  Murdo. 

Margaret  L.  MoCarty,  De 
Smet. 

Florence  Northorp,  Madison. 

Kathrvn  Ayer-Ewuig,  Dead- 
wood. 

Maylou  M.  Rogers,  Canton. 

W.  C.  Glgg,  Oacoma. 

Maude  Graves,  Salem. 

Ruth  Reue,  Leola. 

Catherine  Morris,  Bntton. 

Marion  Johnson,  Sturgis. 

Mayme  Miller,  White  River. 

Margaret  Anderson,  Howard. 

Alma  Langhout,  Sioux  Falls. 

KatharinaBlHie,  Flandreau.  « 

Irene  E.  Winkler,  Rapid  City. 

Mrs.  Jessie  O.  Allen,  Bison. 

Francos  Carper,  Gett3r8borg. 

Pearl  F.  Robinson,  Sisseton. 

Sada  C.  Post,  Woonsocket. 

J.  M.  Bbsh,  Pine  Ridge. 

Edna  M.  Cranefield,  Redfleld.  > 

Winifred  Angel.  Fort  Pierre. 

Fern  Spencen  Onida. 

Mrs.  Saide  W.  Hickey,  Sioax 
FaUs. 

Maude  Henderson,  Winner. 

Robert  Fawell,  Parker. 

Clara  J.  Hayes,  Elk  Point. 

E.C.Giffln,Selby. 

J.  M.  Woods,  Wanblee. 

Mabel  Holtan.  Yankton.      ^ 

Hortense  M.  Bagley,  Dupree.^ 
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County. 


I 


TENNFSSEE. 

Anderson 

Bedford 

Benton i 

Bledwoe 

Blount 

Bradley 

Campbell 

Cannon 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cheatham 

Chester 

Claiborne 

Clay 

Cocke 

Coffee 

Crockett 

Cumbefiand 

Davidson 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dickson 

Dyer 

Fayette 

Fentress 

Frankhn 

Gibson 

Oaes 

Grainger 

Greene 

Gnmdv 

Hamblen 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardeman 

Hardin 

Hawkins 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Henry 

Hickman 

Houston 

Humphreys 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lmcoln 

Loudon 

McMinn 

McNalry 

MaooB 

I^Iadison 

Marion 

MarahaU 

Maury 

Meips 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morpin 

Obion 

Overton 

Perry 

Pickett 

Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Roano 

Roberfcaon 

Rutberford 


County  superintendent. 


County. 


W.  H.MiUer.CUnton. 
Louis  Wilhoito,  .ShelbyrQIe. 
E,  J.  Clement, Camden. 
Samuel  ITixson,  PifceTillo. 
J.  il.  Miser,  Man'ville. 
E,  J.  Fra/ier, Cleveland. 

E.  II.  Smith,  JacJcsboro- 
W.  n.  Fin  ley.  Woodbury. 
D.  T,  Barnhill,  Huntingdon. 
J.  R.  Ritchie,  Elizabethton. 
P.  H.  Dulce,  Ashland  City. 
J.  W.  Stewart,  Henderson. 
Jas.  W.  Baldwin,  New  Taze- 
well. 

H.  G.  Maxey,  Celina. 
Ruth  O'Dell,  Newport. 
L.  E.  Summers,  Manchester. 
W.  B.  Jones.  Alamo. 
J.  8.  Cline»  Cro6s\'iIle. 
W.  C.  Dodson,  Nashville. 
Geo.  L.  Worthanu  Parsons. 
Emmons  Givan,  Liberty. 
R.  E.  Corlew,  Charlotte. 
N.  Dora  Bowen,  Dycrsburg. 
J.  B.  Summers,  SomerN'ille. 
W.  R.  Storle.  Jamestown. 
W.  J.  Arnold,  Winchester. 
r.  L.  Browning,  Trenton. 

B.  H.  Gaultney.  PulaakL 
H.  G.  Farmer,  Rutledge. 
Joel  N.  Pierce,  Greeneville. 
J.  L.  Railings,  AUamont. 
J.  D.  Self,  Morristown. 

J.  A.  Roberts,  Chattanooga. 
L.  J.  Catron,  Sneedville. 
M.  L.Hardin, BoUvar. 
J.  C.  Smith,  Saltillo. 

C.  H.  Richardson,  RogersriUe. 

F.  R.  Ogilvie,  Brownsvflle. 
R.  E.  Powers.  Lexington. 
Joe  Roaton,  Paris. 

J.  A.  McCord,  CentervUle. 

D.  J.  McAulay,  Erin. 
W.  H.  Knight,  Waverly. 
Estelle  Gailbreath,  Gaineshoro. 
Roy  R.  Bales,  Daudndge. 

R.    P.    Donnelly,    Moon  tarn 

CitT. 
W.  L\  Stooksbury,  KnoxvUle. 
Thurman     McCain,     Tipton- 

▼Ule. 
Q.  G.  McLeod,  Ripley. 
Virgil  Q.  Holt.  Lawrenoeburg. 
S.  Houston  Proffitt,  Hdien. 

watd. 
W.  B.  Davidson,  FayetteviUe. 
J.  T.  Henderson,  Loudon. 

E.  R.  Lmgerfelt,  Athens. 
Terry  Abernathy,  Sehner. 
W.  H.  Cook,  La  Fayette. 
W.  A.  Malone,  Jackson, 

D.  A.  Tate,  South  Patsbnrg. 

J.  G.  Stinson,  Lewisburg. 

Jno.  P.  (}raliam,Culleoka. 

J.  H.  Bennett, Decatitf. 

H.  L.  C^lahan,MadisonTille. 

A.  W.  Johe,  CL-irksviUe. 

I'.  H.  Wiseman,  I^ynchburg. 

A.  B.  Peters,  Wartburg. 

B.  A.  Vatican,  Union  City. 
George  O.  Lea.  Livingston. 
L.  G.  Bimch,  Linden. 

W,  J.  Babh,  Byrdstown. 
W.  B.  Rocker, Copperhill. 
Beecbor  Gentry,  C^ookeviUe. 
Walter  White,  Iiayton. 
J.  P.  BrittRin,  Kingstan. 
Wm.  McNeeley,  Springfield. 
W.  N.  Elrod,  Xiurfreesboro. 


TENNESSEE— con . 


Scott 

Seqaatdue. 

Sevier 

Sbdby 

Smith 

Stewart 

Saniran 

Sumner 

Tipton 

Trousdale.. 


Unicoi 

Union 

Van  Bnren... 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wajme.. 

Weakley 

White 

Williamson.. 
Wilson 


TEXA9. 


Anderson. 
Andrews. . 
Angelina. . 
Arinsas... 
Archer 


Armstrong 

Atascosa 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bandeni 

Bastrop 

Paylor 

Bee 

BeU 

Bexar 

Blanco 

Borden 

Boeoue 

Bowie 

Brazoria 

Bra/OS 

Brewster 

Briscoe 

Brooks 

Brown 

Burleson 

Burnet 

Caldwell 

Calhotm 

Callahan 

Cameron 

Camp 

Cars<m 

Cass.-. 

Castro 

Chambers 

Cherokee 

ChildreSB 

Clay 

Cochran 

Coke 

Coleman 

ColUn 

Collingsworth. 

(Colorado 

Comal 

Comanche 

Concho 

Cooto 

Coryell 

Collie 

t  Crockett 

Cfoaby 

I  Culberson 

Dallam 

Dallas 


County  superintendent. 


W.  J.  Jeffers,  HuntsviUc. 
W.  V.  Frtiley,  Donh^. 
R.  L.  Orie,  Sevierviflc. 
Charl  O.  Wimams,  Memphis. 
E.  8.  Hnffines,  Carthage. 
W.  C.  HoweU,  Dover. 
J.  C.  Akard,  Blmmtvinc- 
T.  W.  Hunter,  OaHatin. 
Eugene  Younger,  Covlu^on. 
Mrs.  L.  £.  McCiUskey,  llarts- 

ville. 
R.  H.  W.  GUbert,  Erwln. 
W.  H.  Thomas,  Maynardville. 
C.  M.  Clark,  Spencer. 
J.  B.  Clark,McMinnvillc. 
J.  C.  Berry,  Jonesboro. 
Jna  W.  GaJlien,  Waymabora 
r.  Y.  Ptiqua.  Dresden. 
W.  E.  Shorklcy,  Sn&rta. 
Fred  J.  Pago,  Franklio. 
G.  W.  Alfixander,  Lebanon. 


E.  F.  Rollins,  Palestine. 
J.  W.  Mvin,  Andrews. 
W.  A.  Oliuinn,  Lufkin. 
Joe  A.  Harper,  Rockport. 
Geo.   W.  Alexander,   Archer 

City. 
H.  L.MoUev,Chiude. 
Hiram  D.  Rhode,  Jourdaaton. 
W.  S,  Smith,  Bellv-ille. 
R.J.  Klurnp, Muleshoo. 
J.  A .  Karnes,  Banden. 
Fred  Haynie,  Bastrop. 
Nat  G.  Mitchell,  Seymoor. 
Fannie  Dobie,  Heevillc. 
P.  L.  Stone,  Beltan. 
W.  A.  Thurman,  San  Antonio. 
Wm.  Martiny,  Johnson  City. 
J.  U.  Hannabess,  Gail. 
Mrs.  DalST  Bible,  Meridian. 
C.  A.  Bonbam,  Boston. 
Lcttie  E.  DcFee,  Angleton. 
J.  E.Smith, Bryan. 
M.S.  Burke,  Alpine. 
L.  B.  Richards,  Silverton. 
J.  A .  Brooks,  Falfurrias. 
Carrie  Reaves,  Brown  wood. 
Lee  IIesL«ley ,  CnldweU. 
J.  R.  Smith.  Burnet. 
l4!ona  Dodd,  Lodchart. 
8.  L.  Marsh,  I*ort  Lavaca. 
B.  G.  Chrisman,  Baird. 
P.  D.  Kennamer,  Brownsville. 
Q.  T.  Barnes,  littsbnrg. 
J.  A.  Whiteside.  Panhondlo. 
J.  B.  McClnng,  Linden. 

B.  D.  Woodlee,  l»immitt. 
Joe  F.  Willson,  Anahrrec. 
W.  B.  Thompson.  RnA. 
Mable  Hare,  Cbildress. 
Hitgh  Moore,  Henrietta. 
J.  II.  Moore,  LubbodL 

E.  J.  Stockton,  Robert  Lee. 

C.  L.  South,  Coleman. 
W.  S.  SnUth^c Kinney. 
C.  C.  Small,  WeUington. 
B.  H-  Meinert.Cohimhny. 
Carl  Reeper,  New  Brmmlels. 
H.  L.  Gantz,  Comanche. 

R.  Davenport,  Paint  Rock. 

F.  J.  Qemcnt,  Gainesville. 
H.  T.  HaU,  Gatesvilie. 
Mrs.  Edith  Jones,  Padiicafa. 
Cbaa.  F.  Davidson.  Owns. 
Pink  h.  Parrish,  Crosbyton. 
W.R.NeiU,VanHofTi. 

A.  M.  Reese,  Dalharf. 
A.  F.  McDooakl,  Dallas. 
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County. 


County  superintendent. 


County  superintendent. 


TEXAS— contd. 


Dawson 

Deaf  Smith. 

Delta 

Denton 

DeWltt 

Dickens 

Dlmmitt — 


Donley. 
Duval. . 


Eastland 

Ector 

Edwards 

Ellis 

El  Paso 

Erath 

Falls 

Fanmn 

Fayette 

Fisher 

Floyd 

Foard 

Fort  Bend 

Franklin 

Freestone 

Frio 

Oames 

Galveston 

Oarza 

Gillespie 

Glasscock 

Goliad 

Gonzales 

Gray 

Grayson 

Gregg 

Grimes 

Guadalupe 

Hale 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Hansford 

Hardeman  — 

Hardin 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hartlev 

Haskell 

Hays 

Hemphill 

Hentierson 

Hidalgo 

HiU 

Hockley 

Hood 

Hopkins 

Houston 

Howard 

Hudspeth 

Hunt 

Hutchinson... 

Irion 

Jack 

Jackson 

JastxT 

Jefl  Davis 

Jefferson 

JimHogi; 

JimWeUs 

Johnson 

Jones 

Karnes 

Kaufman 

Kendall 

Kent 

Kerr 

Kimble 

King 

Kinney 


I 


J.  R.  Lowrie,  Lamesa. 
W.  M.  Megert,  Hereford. 
Lime  Cftrrell,  Cooper. 
L.  A.  Allison,  Denton. 
H.  B,  Montgomery  J^^uero. 
Chas.  McLaughlin.  Dickens. 
Wm.    H.    Daris,    Carrlzo 

f^Tvrinin. 
W.T.  Link,  Clarendon. 

D.  A.  Parr,  San  Diego. 
Ulala  Howard.  Eastland. 
J.  T.  Cross,  Odessa. 

A.  P. AllisoniRocksprings. 
John  Olsen,  Waxahachio. 
Myra  C.  Winkler,  El  Paso. 
Mary  Marrs,  Stephennlle. 
LucQe  Rogers,  Marlin. 

F.  A.  Spencer,  Bonham. 

G.  A.  gtierling.  La  Grange. 
Henry  L.  De  Busk,  Roby. 
W.  B.  Clark,  Floydada. 

0.  L.  Burk,  Crowell. 
Minnie  M.  Mayes,  Richmond. 
W.  R.  Irby,  Mount  Vemcm. 

E.  J.  Hood,  Fairfield. 
Mrs.  Mena  Betts,  Pearsall. 
T.  O.  Stark,  Seminole. 

Tom  B.  Blacdcstone,  Galveston. 
H.  O.  Smitlj,  Post. 
A.  H.  Kneese,  Fredericksborg. 
U.  E.  Bailey,  Garden  City. 
Mrs.  Bessie  uaydon,  Goliad. 
G.  £.  Bradley,  Gonzales. 
John  Ayres,  Lefors. 
Geo.  w.  Acton,  Sherman. 
S.  L.  Wilson,  Long  view. 
Georee  L.  Barron,  Anderson. 
Max  H.  Weinert,  Seguin. 
L.  D.  Griffin,  Plamview. 
M.  E.  McNally,  Memphis. 
A,  T.  Jones,  Hamilton. 

A.  H.  Storrs,  Hansford. 
Mrs.  Frances  Bone.  Quanah. 
J.  W.  McDonald,  Kountce. 
W.  G.  Smiley,  Houston. 

J.  W.  Cyphers,  MarshaU. 
W.  R.  Slaton,  Channing. 
Mrs.  Ed.  Robertson.  HaskeU. 
Wilma  Allen,  San  Marcos. 
J.  E.  Stephens.  Canadian. 

B.  P.  Smith,  Athens. 
J.  S.  Bunn,  Edinburg. 
Frank  Van  Winkle,  Hillsboro. 
J.  R.  Evans,  RopersAille. 

R.  M.  MuEg,  Granbury. 

B.    F.    Vanderslloe,    Sulphur 

Springs. 
J.  II.  RoAsor,  Crockett. 
J.  T.  Brooks,  Bie  Spring. 
P.  A.  Hazzard,  Sierra  Blanca. 
E.  P.  Thomas,  Greenville. 
M.  G.  Mathis,  Plemons. 
W.  W.  Carson,  Sherwood. 
H.  W.  Dobson,  Jacksboro. 
Musa  Irby,  Edna. 

1.  J.  Uargis.Jasper. 

J.  W.  Merrill,  Fort  Davis. 
Mary  Sandell,  Beaumont. 
A.M.  Brumfleld,  Hebbronville. 
Leia  B.  Du  Bosc,  Alice. 
Victor  B.  Penuel,  Cleburne. 
John  C.  Thompson,  Anson. 
L.  P.  Lightsey,  Karnes  City. 
Mary  E.  Nash,  Kaufman. 
J.  A.  Phillip,  Boeme. 
B.  T.  Vardiman,Clairemont. 
Lee  Wallace,  Kerrville. 
Weaver  H.  Baker,  Junction. 
J.  F.  Witherspoon,  CJuthrie. 
John  H.  Stadler,Brackettville. 


TEXAS— contd. 


Kleberg 

Knox 

Lamar 

Lamb 

Lampasas 

La  Salle 

Lavaca 

Lee 

Leon 

Liberty 

Limestone. . . 

Lipscomb 

Live  Oak 

Llano 

Loving 

Lubbock 

Lynn 

Madison 

Marion 

Martin 

Mason 

Matagorda... 

Maverick 

McCulioch... 
McLennan... 
McMuUen — 

Medina. 

Menard 

Midland 

Milam 

Mills 

MitcheU 

Montague 

Montgomery. 

Moore 

Morris 

Motley 

Nacogdoches . 

Navarro 

Newton 

Nolan. 

Nueces 

Ochiltree 

Oldham 

Orange 

Palo  Pinto... 

Panola 

Parker 

Parmer 

Pecos 


Pork 

Potter 

Presidio 

Rains 

Randall 

Real 

Rcagnn 

Red  River 

Reeves 

Refugio 

Roberts 

Robertson 

Rockwall 

Rimnells 

Rusk 

Sabine 

San  Augustine. 

San  Jacinto 

San  Patricio... 

San  Saba 

Schleicher 

Scurrj 

Shachelford 

Shelby 

Sherman 

Smiih 

Somer^'ell 

Starr 


Ben  F.  Wilson,  Kingsvlllo.  " 
J.  M.  Morgan,  Benjamin. 
Mysia  Rooinson,  Paris. 
R.  C.  Hopping,  Olton. 
W.  H.  Aokins,  Lampasas. 
G.  A.  Welhausen,  CotuUa. 
Frank  Schoppe,  Hallettsvillo. 
E.  Mcintosh,  uiddings. 
W.  R.  Moore,  Centerville. 
W.  C.  Crowlev,  Liberty; 
Mrs.  Cora  Ferguson, Groesbeck. 
W.  E.  Shuttcrly,  LiMoomb. 
T.  H.  Miller,  George  west. 
A.  E.  Moore,  Llano. 
Jas.  F.lif.^s.  ]• 
E.  K.  H  i       i-x-k. 

J.  \V.  KUloU,  Tahoka. 
Loula  ilalone,  Madistrnville. 
Mrs.  I.  C.  Donnelly,  Jefferson. 
A.  O.  Odom,  Stanton. 
John  T.  Hanks,  Mason. 
Maljol  Kennedy,  Bay  City. 
W.  A.  Bonnet,  Eagle  Pass. 
W.  M.  Deans,  Brad  v. 
R,  I^.  ,\bl>ott,  Waco*. 

D.  B.  Martin,  Tilden. 
W.N.  Saathoff,  Hondo. 
J.  I>.  Scniggs,  Menard. 

J.  M.  DeArmond,  Midland. 
Jlxn  F.  Chad  wick,  Cameron. 
L.  E.  Patterson,  Goldtbwaite, 
J.  r.  HaU,  Colorado. 
R.  C.  Poteet,  Montague. 
P.  R.  Clarke,  Conroe. 
L.  W.  Wall,  Dumas. 
Irma  Stokes,  Daiujjerfteld. 

C.  I..  tUriin^  Mntu'lor. 

E.  Maud  Lewis,  Nacogdoches. 
Albert  J.  Davis,  Corsicana. 

E.  A.  Lindsey,  Newton, 

Minnie  E.  Fowler,  Sweetwater, 

Nat  Benton,  Corpus  Christie. 

J.  M.  Grigsby,  Perryton. 

Jas.  E.  May,  Vega. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  McGill,  Orange. 

Mrs.  Edith  Clark,  Palo  Pinto. 

M.  Shaw,  Caithage. 

V.  P.  Craver,  Weatherford. 

James  D.  Hamlin,  Farwell. 

Howell  Johnson,  Fort  Stock* 

ton. 
W.  J.  TuUos,  Livingston. 
R.  C.  Johnson,  Amarillo. 
K.  C.  MiUor,  Marfa. 
H.  D.  Garrett,  Emory. 
Worth  A.  Jennings,  Canyon. 
Ed.  A.  Kelly,  Leakey. 
W.  W.  Plttman,  Stiles. 
Mrs.  C.  Stephens,  Glarksville. 
Jas.  F.  Ross,  Pecos. 
J.  Turner  Vance,  Refugio. 
J.  K.  McKen/ie,  MlamL 
Clara  Story,  Franklin. 
J.-K.  Wells,  Rockwall. 
John  J.  Bugp,  BalMnger. 
G.  C.  Padgett,  Henderson. 
O.  P.  Pate,  Hemphill. 
W.  E.  Mathews,San  Augustine. 

D.  M.  Love,  Cold  Springs. 
Mrs.  Susan  Sipes.  Smton. 
G.  L.  Huckaby,  San  Saba. 
C.  A.  Womack,  El  Dorado. 
Ncaly  Squires,  Snyder. 
Richard  Dj'oss,  Albany. 
W.  M.  Chandler,  Center. 

J  P.  Roeder,  Stratford. 
R.  D.  Boulter,  Tyler. 
R.  L.  Bryan,  Glen  Rose. 
Sam  P.  vale,  Rio  Grande  City. 
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Stephens 

Sterling 

Stonewall 

Sutton 

Swisher 

Tarrant 

Taylor 

TerreU 

Teiry 

Throckmorton.  .. 

Titus 

TomGroon 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Upton 

Uvalde 

Val  Verde 

VanZandt 

Victoria 

Wolker 

Waller 

Ward 

Washington 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler 

Wichita 

Wilbarger 

Willacy 

Williamson 

Wilson 

Winkler 

Wise 

Wood 

Yoakum 

Young 

Zapata 

Zavala 


Emma  T.  Hope,  Breckenridge. 
B.  T.  Withers,  Sterling  City. 
U.  Sudie  Abbott,  Aspermont. 
L.  W.  Elliott,  Sonora. 
J.  E.  Swepsten,  Tulia. 
B.  Carroll,  Fort  Worth. 
Ada  D.  Pearce,  Abilene. 
O.  J.  Henshaw,  Sanderson. 
P.  J.  Broughton,  BrownfleM. 
.T.  L.  Smith,  Throckmorton. 
P.  H.  Rogers,  Mount  Pleasant. 
J.  H.  Armstrong,  San  Angelo. 
Leon  G.  Halden,  Austin. 
W.  A.  Reese,  Groveton. 
Bronson  C.  Howell.  Woodville. 
O.  W.  McPoek,  Gilmer. 
J.  H.  Felps.  Rankin. 
Mamie  Antnon,  Uvalde. 
Josephine  Tones,  Del  Rio. 
B.  E.  Youngblood,  Canton. 
Blanche  Crutslngor,  Victoria. 
J.  C.  Thomas,  HimtsvlUe. 
A'^-      '■    ■     ■■  -1    f    -    ■  -,-ad. 

a 

B.  Uirhardson,  Laredo. 
Eli  7  a  be  th  Mc  Ivor,  Wharttm. 
L.  D.  Miller,  Wheeler. 
Burl  Bryant,  Wichita  Falls. 
J.  N.  Fulcher,  Vernon. 
J.  S.  Thornham,  Snrita. 
Marv  s.  Sanders,  neorjreto^vn. 
J.  I".  S\nrt,  Flor^villf. 
WillA.^^.^!;;^  1- :::-' 
B.  F.  Roe,  Decatur. 
J.  U.  Searcy,  Quitman. 
R.  P.  Moreland,  Plains. 
H.  H.  Avants,  Graham. 
J.  M.  Sanchez,  Zapata. 
N.  H.  Hunt,  Crystal  City. 


Supervision 
district. 


Addison  CoootT*. 
Northwfst  dis- 
trict. 
Addison, 
Ferrisburg, 
M  on  k  t  on , 
Panton,  Ver- 
gennes,  Wal- 
tham. 

Northeast  dis- 
trict. 

Bristol, 
Starksboro, 
Lincoln,  New 
Haven. 

Central  district. 
Cornwall, 
Middlebury 
T.,  M  i  d  d  1  e- 
bury  I..  Rlp- 
t  0  n  ,  w  e  y  - 
bridge,  Salis- 
bury. 

SotUhwest  dis- 
trict. 
Shoreham, 
Bridport,  Or- 
well, Benson, 
West  Haven. 


W.  L.  Coggins. 


W.  A.  Beebe,  Bristol. 


Arthur  W.  Eddy,  Middlebury. 


V.  d.  Smith,  OrweU. 


Beaver 

Boxelder 

Cache 

Carbon 

Daggett 

Davis 

Duchesne 

Emery 

Garfield 

Grand 

Iron 

Juab: 

Juab  dist. . . . 

Tinticdlst.. 

Kane 

Millard 

Morgan 

Piute 

Rich 

Sale  Lake: 

Granite  dist. .  _ 

Jordan  dist 

Sampete: 

North  dist 

South  dist 

San  Juan 

Sevier 

Summit: 

North  dist.... 

South  dist 

Tooele 

Uintah 

'  Utah: 

Alpine  dist 

Nebodist 

1  Wasat^'h 

1  Wasliington 

!  Wayne 

;  Wener 


J.  Frank  Day,  Beaver. 

C.  H.  Skidmoie,  Brigfaam. 

R.  V.  Larson,  Logan.  7 

D .  C.  Woodward,  jr..  Price. 
Paul  C.  Miner,  Manila. 

H.  C.  Burton,  Farmington. 
James  H.  Moore,  Duchesne. 
A.  L.  Leonard,  Huntington. 

F.  G.  Gardiner,  Panguitch. 

D.  S.  L.  McCorkle,  Moob.        ^ 
H.  Claude  Lewis,  Cedar  City,  i 

Ray  Stewart,  Nephl. 

I.  L.  Williamson,  Eureka. 

D.  D.  Rust,  Kanab.  ^ 

Alonzo  Huntsman,  Fillmore.  ^ 

J.  R.  Tippetts,  Morgan. 

D.  H.  Robinson,  Junction. 

G.  N.  Weston.  Laketown. 

D.  W.  Parratt,  Salt  Lake  City. 

D.  C.  Jensen,  Sandy,  R.  F.  DO. 

J.  W.  Anderson,  Mt.  Pleasant.  ' 

E.  T.  Reid,  Manti. 
Parley  Woolsey.B  landing. 

A.  J.  Ashman,  Richfield. 

David  H.  Fowler,  Coalville. 
Howard  V.  Alston,  Eamas. 
E.  M.  Reid.  Tooele. 
Heber  S.  Olson,  Vernal. 

J.  H.  Walker,  American  Fork. 
L.  J.  Nuttall.Jr.,  Spanish  Fdrk. 
D.  A.  Broadbent,  Heber  City. 
W.  O.  Bentley,  jr.,  St.  George. 
Joseph  Hickman,  Loa. 

B.  A.  Fowler,  Ogden. 


)upei 
disl 


trict. 


VERMONT— COntd. 

Bennington 
County: 

Central  district. 

Arlington, 
Sunderland, 
Manchester, 
Sandgate, 
Dorset. 

SotUhwest  dis- 
trict. 

Bennington 
T.,  Glaston- 
bury, North 
P  o  w  n  a  1  , 
North  Ben- 
nington, Pow- 
nal.  Shafts- 
bury,  Wood- 
ford. 

Caledonia  County: 
North  district.. 
West  Burke 
L,  Burke  T., 
Sutton,  New- 
ark, East  Ha- 
ven. 


District  superintendent. 


B.  P.  Hamlin,  Manchester. 


A.  W.  Vamey,  Bennington. 


Garfield   A.   Jemieson,    West 
Burke. 
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Sui 


imenrlsi 
district, 


Ision 


District  superintendent. 


Snpervlsian 
district. 


District  saperintendent. 


TBtmonn—conid. 

Caledonia 
Cminty — Contd. 
North  Central 
distrkt. 

Lyndon  vine 
I.,  Lyndon  I., 
Lynaon  T., 
Klrby,  Shef- 
field, Whee- 
lock. 
South  Central 

district. 

B  ar ne t , 
Peaeham , 
WaMen,  Wa- 
terford,  Dan- 
ville. 
South  distrid.. 

Wells  River 
I.,  Newbury, 
Groton,  Rye- 

fite. 
t  tenden 
County: 

Ea»t  district... 

Richmond, 
Jericho,  T^n- 
derhillI.,Un- 
derhiUT.,Bol- 
ton. 
Central  district. 

Essex  Junc- 
tion I.,  Essex 
T.,  Willlston, 
Winooski  I., 
Colchester. 
^SotUk  district.. 

Shelburne, 
Charlotte, 
South  Burl- 
ington, St. 
George,  Hunt- 
ington, Hines- 
burg. 
Essex  County: 
North  district.. 

Canaan , 
Brighton,  Nor- 
ton, I.eming- 
ton.  Bloom- 
field,  Bruns- 
wick. 
South  district.. 

Lunenburg, 
Concord, 
Victory, 
O  r  a  n  b  y  , 
Ouildhall, 
Maidstone. 
Franklin  Count v: 
Northwest  dis- 
trict. 

Swanton, 
Highgate,  St. 
Aloans  T., 
Georgia.  Mil- 
tco  T.,  Milton 
L,  West  ford. 
Cemtm  district. 

Bnosburg 
Falls  L,Eno6- 
b  a  r  g  T., 
Franklin, 
SbeidoD. 


Martin  E.  Daniels,  Lyndon- 
viUe. 


Harvey  Burbank,  Danville. 


Leonard  D.  Smith,  Wells  River. 


£.  L.  Clark,  Richmond. 


Minnie  E.  Hays.  Essex  Junc- 
tion. 


Bumham  A.  Colby,  Shelburne. 


B.  E.  Stover,  North  Stmcford, 
N.tf. 


S.  C.  Harding,  Concord. 


Homer  E.  Hunt,  Swanton. 


Frederick  W,  Wallace,  Eno8- 
burg  Falls. 


YEBMONT— contd. 

Franklin  County- 
Continued. 
Northeast  dis- 
trict. 

Richford, 
Berkshire, 
Montgomery. 
^otUheast  dis- 
trict. 

Bakersfield, 
Fairfield, 
Fletcher. 
Fairfax  district. 
Fairfax. 
Grand  Isle  County: 
Grand  Isle  dis- 
trict. 

Alburg,  Isla 
La  Mott^, 
North  Hero, 
South  Hero, 
Grand  Isle. 
Lamoille  Connty: 
East  district... 
Hyde  Park, 
Waterville, 
Belvidere, 
Eden,  Wol- 
cott. 

South  ditirki.. 
Morristown, 
St  owe,  El- 
more. 
Cambridge 

district. 
Cambridge. 
Johnson     di^ 

trict. 
Johnson. 
Orange  County: 
East  district... 
Bradfo  r  d  , 
Fairlee,    Ver- 
sliire.Corinth, 
CookviUe    I., 
Topsham. 
Northwest  dis- 
trict. 
Chelsea, 
Williamstown, 
Washington, 
Orange. 
Southwest  dis- 
trict. 
Randolph  I., 
Randolph  T., 
Brookneld, 
Braintree. 
Southeast  dis- 
trict. 
Thetford, 
West  Fairlee, 
Strafford,  Nor- 
wich, Sharon. 
Orleans  County: 
North  disMet.. 
North  Troy, 
Troy,  Jay, 
Westfleld, 
Lowell,  Coven- 
try, Irasburg, 
Newport,  New- 
port Ctr. 


Edwin  F.  (Greene,  Richford. 

Erie  R.  Hobnes,  East  Fairfield. 

E.  W.  Mlddlcton,  Fairfax. 
Fred  E.  Cargill,  Albiwg. 

R.  D.  McAlister,  Hyde  Park. 

Carlton  D.  Howe,  Morrisville. 

W.  H.  Venable,  JefTorsonville. 
Ralph  C.  Mayo,  Johnson. 

D.  B.  Locke,  Bradford. 
M.A.Outland,  WilUamstown. 
Geo.  W.  Patterson,  Randolph. 
Ralph  B.  Low,  South  Strafford. 

O.  L.  Dugan,  Newport  Ctr. 
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Supervision 
district. 


District  superintendent. 


Su] 


upcrvisioi 
APtiict. 


District  BuperiBt^idflot. 


VEEMONT— COntd . 

Orleans  County- 
Continued. 
East  dislrict . . . 

CtiarkHton, 
Holland,  Mor- 
gan, Brown- 
Ington,  West- 
more. 
Central  diserict. 

Barton     I., 
Orleans  J., 
Barton  T. 
Glover,  Al- 
bany. 
SotUh  difttrici . . 

Hardwick  I., 
Hardwick  T., 
Stannard , 
Crafts  bury, 
Oreensboro. 
Rutland  County: 
North  district . . 

Brandon  I., 
Brandon  T., 
Hubbard  t  on, 
Sudbury, 
Whitinp,  Lei- 
cester, Goshen, 
Chitten  den, 
Pittsford. 
Central  distriet 

Castleton, 
West  Rutland, 
Ira,  Fair  Ha- 
ven T.,  Fair 
Haven  I.,  Rut- 
land T. 
Southwest  dis- 

trict. 

Poult  ney. 
Wells,  Middle- 
town  Springs, 
Pawlet,  Ru- 
pert. 
south  district . . 

Wallingford, 
Mendon,  Clar- 
endon, Tin- 
mouth,  Danby, 
Mt.  Tabor. 
Washington 
County: 
Northeast  dis- 
triU, 

Cabot,Calais, 
Woodbury, 
MarshOeld. 
Central  district. 

East  Mont- 
pelier.  Plain- 
field,  Worces- 
ter, Middlesex, 
Mwetown. 
South  district . . 

Northfleld 
I.,  Northfleld 
T.  .Roxbury, 
Berlin. 
West  district... 

Waterbury, 
Duxbury , 
Fayston,  War- 
ren, Waltsfleld 
Barre  Town 
district. 

Barre  Town. 


Edwin  B.  Boyd,  West  Charles- 
ton. 


Clayton  L.  Erwtn,  Barton. 


Clarence    L.    Cowles,    Crafts- 
bury. 


M.  A.  Sturt«vant,  Brandon. 


Philip  R.  Leavenworth,  Caatle- 
ton. 


R.  R.  Morrow,  W.  Pawlet. 


Mary  A.  Murphy,  WalUngford. 


H.  £.  Jackman,  CaboL 


Walter  B.  Ltnce^  Plainneld. 


Charles  P.  McKnIght»  North- 
field. 


M.  H.  Willia,  Waterbury. 


Waldo  Glover,  Barre. 


VEBMONT— COnld. 

Windham  County: 
Northwest  dis- 
trict, 

London- 
derry, Weston, 
Wlnhall,  Peru, 
Landgrove,* 
J  amaica, 
Windham. 
Central  district. 

Newfane, 
Townshend, 
Dover,  Wards- 
boro,  Grafton, 
Athens,  Brook- 
line,  Stratton, 
Marlboro. 
Southeast  <S#- 
trict. 

Dummers- 
ton.  Guilford, 
Halifax,  Put- 
ney ,  Vernon. 
Soutkmeat  US' 
trict. 

Wilmington, 
Whittingham, 
Reads  b  o  r  o , 
Stamford, 
Somerset, 
Searsburg. 

Windsor  County: 
North  district.. 

BethelL^ 
Bethel  T., 
Royalton, 
Tunbridge. 
Central  district. 

Woodstock, 
Bridgewater, 
B  a  r  n  a  r  .d  r 
Pomfret. 

Hart  I  and, 
West  Windsor, 
Reading. 
South  district. . 

Chester, 
Weethersfield, 
Cavendish, 
Duttonsville 
I.,  BaltimOTe, 
Andover. 
West  district... 

Ludlow, 
Plymouth,  Mt. 
H<rfly,  Shrews- 
bury. 

Northwest  di*- 
trict. 

Rochester  I., 
Rochester  T., 
Hancock, 
GranylUe, 
Pittsfield, 
Sherburne, 
Stockbridge. 
Windsor  dis- 
trict. 

Windsor. 


F.  R.  Adams,  Sooth  London- 
derry. 


C.  H.  Straitifl,  Townshasd. 


Bthd  A.  Eddy,  Biattloboro. 


Fitaik  E.  Sawyer,  Wihniiigton. 


Philo  G.  NooQ^SouthRoyaltotu 


Evelyn  L.  Fidler,  Woodstock. 


Percy  H.  Blake,  Chetter. 


Geo.  B.  Whitney,  Ludlow. 


L.  L.  Chamberlain,  Rochester. 


£.  K.  Boak,  Windsor. 
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County. 


County  superinteBdMit. 


County  superinteadant. 


vmoiNiA. 


Aooomac 

Albemarle... 
AlexaDdii*.. 
ny... 


AiEibent. 

Appomatox 

Ai 
Ba< 


Bedfefd. 

Bluid^ 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 


Bucbttian. 

Buckinidiam. . . 

Campbell 

Caroline 


Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte. 

Cbestarfield.... 

Clarke. 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland.... 

Dickenson 

D^iwiddie 

Elizabeth  aty. 

Essex 

Fairlkz. 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin. 

Froderkdc 

aaw 

Oloaeester 

Qooelkland 

Grayson. 

Greene 

Greensville. 

HaUfax 

Hanover 

Henrico 


Higbiutd 

IsleofWl^bt..... 

James  City 

King  and  Queen. 

King  George 

King  William.... 

Lancaster 

Lee 

TxHMtoiin. 

Louisa 

Lunenburg. 

Ifadiofm. 

Mathews 

Mecklenborg 

Middleeex 

Montgomenr 

Nansemand. 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

NorftOk 

Northampton 

Northumberland. 

Nottoway 

Onnge. 

Page 

Patrick 

Pittsylvania 

Powhataa. 


O.  C.  Joynes,  Onanoock. 

A.  L.  Bennett,  ChartottesviUe. 
Fletcher  Kemp,  Rosslyn. 

J.  Q.  Jeter,  Covington. 

W.  K.  Wrigglesworth,  Black- 
Stone. 

W.  L.  Tucker,  Amherst. 

N.  R.  Featberston,  Pamplin. 

F.  M.  Somenriile,  Staunton. 

Bruce  R.  Richardson,  Hot 
Springs. 

C.  H.  Abbot,  Bellevue. 
J.  A.  Wagner,  Bhmd. 

E.  A.  Painter,  Fincastle. 

W.  V.  Valentine,  Lawrenoe- 

vilJe. 
M.  L.  Combe,  Grundy/' 
John  A.  Twyman,  wingina, 
J.  J.  Fray,  Gladys. 
W.    A.    Vaugnan,    Bowling 

Green. 
J.  Lee  Cox,  Woodlawn. 
Herman  L.  Harris,  Toano. 

B.  H.  Hall,  Drakes  Branch. 
T.  C.  Wiliiams.  Chester. 

L.  D.  Cline,  Winchester. 

F.  H.  Huffman.  Captain. 
T.  W.  Hendricks,  Culpeper. 
R.  M.  Tisinger,  Cumberland. 

D.  D.  French,  Clintwood. 
J.  H.  Duane,  Ford. 

J.  H.  Brent,  Hampton. 

W.  G.  Rennolds,  Center  Cross. 

M.  D.  HalL  Burke. 

F.  O.  Smith,  Warrenton. 
Isaac  L.  Epperly,  Fk>yd. 

T.  H.  Shepherds  Wilmington. 
R.  A.  Prillaman,  Rocky  Mount 

i See  Clarke.) 
i.  H.  Farrier,  Newport. 
J.  W.  Kenney^  Bena. 
J.  Milton  Shue,  Goochland. 
Kyle  T.  Cox.  Independence. 
A.  W.  Yowell.  Peola  Mills. 
Henry  MacUn,  North  Emporia. 
H.  J.  Watkins.  South  Boston. 
J.  Walton  HaU.  Ashland. 
A.  C.  Cooper,  Richmond,  Hen- 
rico Conrt  House. 
W.  B.  Gates,  Martinsville. 
R.  E.  Mauiy,  Hightown. 
Gavin  RawbL  Carrsvilto. 
(See  Charkfi  City.) 
(See  Essex.) 

Mary  Harwood,  King  (}eorgB% 
R.  M.  Bell,  Venter. 
Frank  W.  Lewis,  Morattioo. 
W.  A.  Wygal,  Jonesvilie. 
O.  L.  Emerick,  PurcellviUs. 
Frank  T.  West,  Louisa. 
A.  B.  Wilson,  Victoria. 
(See  Greene.) 

G.  O.  Anderion,  Sahida. 

C.  B.  Green,  Boydton. 
(See  Mathews.) 

£.  8.  Hagan.  Coristlansburg. 
R.  Moore  Williams,  Driver. 
W.  E.  Kidd,  Lovingston. 
(See  Charles  City.) 
James  Hurst,  Norfolk. 

D.  W.  Peters,  Cape  Charles. 
(See  Lancaster.) 

(See  Amelia.) 

C.  P.  Ck>wlierd,  OordonsviUe. 
John  H.  Booton,  Luray. 
J.  Fay  Reynolds,  Stuart. 
F.  B.  Watson,  jr.,  Chatham. 
P.  C.  Williams,   Fine  Cnek 
Mills. 


viBGiNiA— contd. 
Prince  Edward. . . 


Prince  George. . . 
Princess  A nnei.. 
Prince  William. 


Pulaski 

Rappahannock.. 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

RusseU. 

Scott , 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania...., 
Stafford. 


Surry 

Sussex 

Tazewell 

Warren 

Warwick 

Washington. . . . 
Westmoreland. 

Wise 

Wythe 

York. 


WASHmOTOH 

Adams 

Asotlu 

Benton. 

Chelan 

Clallam... 

Clarke 


Columbia. 
CowliU... 
Douglas... 


Ferry 

Franklin 

Garfleld. 

Grant 

Grays  Harbor.. 


Island.... 
Jefferson. 


King 

Kitsap 

Kittitas- 

Klickitat..... 
Lewis........ 

Lincoln 

Mason. 

Okanoj^n 

Padflc 


Pend  Oreille. 

Pierce 

San  Juan.... 
Skagit 


Snohomish... 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston 

Wahkiakum. 

Walla  Walla. 
Whatcom 


T.   J.   McQwaine,  Hampdaik* 

Sidney. 
R.  K.Hoke,  Hopewell. 
J.  H.  Carroli,  Oceana. 
Chas.  R.  McDonald,  Qalne»< 

▼me. 

E.  L.  Darst,  Dublin. 
H.  D.  Hite,  Front  Royal. 
Blake  T.  Newton,  Hague. 
R.  E.  CkK>k,  Salem. 
R.  M.  Irby,  Lexington. 
J.  C.  Myers,  Harrisonburg. 
R.  N.  Anderson,  Lebanon. 
W.  D.  Smith,  Gate  aty. 
C.  V.  Shoemaker,  Woodstock. 
B.  E.  Copenhaver,  Marion. 
Robert  M.  Newton.  Frankhn. 
J.  H.  Chilea,  Fredericksburg. 
W.    D.    Peyton,    Fredericks- 
burg, R.  F.  D.  2. 
L.  N.  Savedge.  AlUanoe. 
W.  W.  Edwards,  Yale. 

A.  S.  Oreever,  Tazewell. 
(See  Rappahannock.) 

B.  C.  Charles,  Denbigh. 

W.  J.  Edmondson,  Abingdon. 

iSee  Richmond.) 
.J.  KeUy,jr.,Wise. 
J.  A.  C.  Hurt,  Wythevllle. 
(See  Warwick.) 


Olive  M.  Hoffhlne,  Ritzville. 
M.  Kathryn  Fharls,  AaotiiL 
J.  W.  GiDcey,  Prosser. 

E.  C.  Bowersox,  Wenatchee. 
Ina  M.  McNutt.  Port  Aneeles. 
(Jhester    F.     Bennett,     Van- 
couver. 

Bertha  E.  Windust,  Dayton. 
Joseidi  Gardner,  Kalama. 
Mrs.  Annie  M.  Walker,  Water- 

vaie. 
Eva  Hane,  Republic. 
Edith  K.  Peck,  Pasco. 
Frances  J.  Cox,  Pomeroy . 
J.  Elmer  Bovoy,  Ephrata. 
Geneva  A.   Johnson,   Monte* 

sano. 

F.  D.  Newberry,  Coupe viBe. 
Edith   Dolanty,    Port   Town- 
send. 

Thos.  E.  Hulse.  Seattle. 

W.  G.  Callow,  Port  Orchard. 

Dora  W.  Lee,  EUensburg. 

C.  M.  Rvman,  Goldendaie. 

Z .  May  Meighen,  Chehalis. . 

W.  S.  Shelton,  Davenport. 

Jean  T.  Frodson,  Shelton. 

\l.  Brinkerhofl,  Okanogan. 

Mrs.  Arepta  Bfurdook,  South 
Bend. 

Charlotte  Spalding,  Newport. 

Minnie  D.  Bean,  Tacoma. 

F.  W.  Cobb,  Friday  Harbor. 

Emma  Ratchifle,  Mount  Ver- 
non. 

W.  E.  Millet,  Stevenson. 

J.  A.  JacobBon,  Everett. 

F.  V.  Yeager,  Spokane. 

W.  O.  Ciunmings,  Colville. 

C.  L.  Carroll,  Olympla. 

Mrs.  May  D.  Watkins,  Catb- 
lamet. 

Mary  Gilliam,  Walla  Walla. 

Mrs.  Jennie  M.  Robin,  Belfing- 


Whiiman H.  A.  Ellis,  Oilfax. 

Ytkima. Mae  L.  l£ark,  Yakima. 
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(•5imty. 


County  superintendent. 


County  superintendent. 


WEST  vmoiNiA. 


Barbour.. 
Berkeley. 


Boone 

Braxton 

Brooke 

CabelL 

Calhoun 

Clay 

Doddridge.. 

Fayette 

Ginner 

Grant 

Greenbrier. . 
Hampshire.. 
Hancock 


Hardy... 
Harrison. 
Jackson.. 
Jefferson. 


Kanawha. 

Lewis 

Lincoln... 

Logan 

Marion 

Marshall.. 


Mason. 


Mercer 

Minoul 

Mingo 

Monongalia. 

Monroe 

Morgan 


McDowell 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Pendleton 

Pleasants 

Pocahontas 

Preston 

Putnam 

Raleigh 

Randolph 

Ritchie 

Roane 

Summers 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Wayne 

Webster 


Wettel. 


Wirt.. 
Wood. 


Wyoming 

WISCONSIN, 

Adams 

Ashland 


Barron.... 
Bayfield.. 
Brown.... 

Buffalo 

Burnett. . . 
Calumet... 
Chippewa. 

Clark 

Columbia., 


E.A.Hunt,  PhilippL 
Pahner    Keesecker,    Martins- 

M.  T^^Uer,  Madison. 

W.  B.  Golden,  Flatwoods. 

B.  C.  Underwood,  Wellsburg. 

Edward  Mays,  Huntington. 

T.  C.  CAin,  Grantsville. 

R.  E.  Slack,  Clay. 

H.  D.  Snider,  West  Union. 

J.  T.  Peters,  Fayettevllle. 

Dallas  C.  Bailey,  Glenville. 

H.  F.  Groves,  Petersburg. 

L.  O.  Haynes,  Smoot. 

Arthur  Sfonaker,  Dillons  Run. 

H.  O.  Miller,  New  Cumber- 
land. 

E.  A.  Hawse,  Baker. 

Carl  8.  Lawson,  Clarksburg. 

W.C.Casto,  Ripley. 

Isaac  N.  Bonham,  Summit 
Point. 

Geo.  W.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Charles- 
ton. 

Wade  Linger,  Weston. 

G.  L.  Pauley,  Hamlin. 

E.  F.  Skaggs,  Logan. 

I.  A.  Barnes,  Fairmont. 

H.  £.  Carmichael,  Mounds- 
vUle. 

Alonto  C.  Kelly,  Point  Pleas- 
ant. 

B.  P.  King,  Princeton. 

Luke  McDowell,  Keyser. 

Floyd  Evans,  Kermlt. 

Lynn  Hastings,  Morgantown. 

O.  R.  Houchins,  Alderson. 

Jesse  R.  Tyson,  Berkeley 
Springs. 

W.C.Cook,  Welch. 

L.  O.  Bobbitt,  Summersville. 

J.  H.  Lazear,  wheeling. 

John  A.  Fults,  Frankhn. 

G.  C.  McTaraart,  St.  Marys. 

Douglass  McNeill,  Marlinton. 

D.  K.  Mason,  Kingwood. 

W.  W.  Smith,  Paradise. 

Otway  F.  Cooke,  Beckley. 

Troy  B.  Wilmoth,  EUdns. 

J.  F.  Hatfield,  Harrisville. 

B.  Frank  Jarvis,  Spencer. 
Lee  Harper.  Hintou. 

W .  E .  Leach,  G  ratton. 
R.  E.  King,  Parsons. 

C.  R.  Ingrabam,  Middleboume. 
W.  O.  Hinkle,  Buckhannon. 
W.H.Peters,  Wayne. 
Sampson  N.  Miller,  Webster 

Springs. 

F.  M.  Tuttle,  New  Martins- 
ville. 

Leonard  C.  Dailey,  Elizabeth. 
Lawrence  C.  Wlute,  Parkers- 

biu-g. 
O.  B.  McGraw,  Pineville. 


Mrs.  Mary  Broarey,  Friendship. 
Thomas   F.    O'CJonnell,   Ash- 
land. 
Regina  Kohten,  Barron. 
Jessie  N.  Smith,  Washburn. 
E.  A.  Sejrmour,  Green  Bay. 
H.  H.  Liebenberg,  Alma. 
Anna  Ryss,  Grantsburg. 
W.  F.  Stauss.  Chilton. 
Anna  Johnson, Chippewa  Falls. 
O.  J.  Thompson,  Neillsville.J 
Laura  B.  Jamies(m,  Portag. 


WISCONSIN— con. 

Crawford 

Dane: 

First  dist 

Second  dist. . 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire 

Florence 

Fond  du  Lac 

Forest 

Grant 

Green. 

Green  Lake 

Iowa 

Iron. 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee 

Lacrosse 

La  Fayette 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marinette 

Marquette 

MUwaakee 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Price 

Ractne 

Richland 

Rock. 

Rusk. 

St.  Croix 

Sauk 

Sawyer 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Taylor 

Trempeleau 

Vernon 

Vilas 

Walworth 

Washburn 

Washington. 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago 

Wood 

WTOMINO. 

Albany 

Big  Horn 

.CampbeU 

Carbon...- 


A.  F.  Sdioonover,  Gays  MQkL 

Sylvanus  Ames,  Btoug^iton. 
Tnos.   8.   Thompson,   Mount 

Horeb. 
John  Kelley,  Juneau. 
Katherine    Coniey,    StarReam 

Bay. 
Vera  C.  Rehnstrand,  Superior. 
Earle  Edes,  Menomooie. 
Lillia  E.  Johnson,  Eau  Ctatrei 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Kinnear,  Florence. 
Orson  B.  Morse,  Fond  da  Lac. 
Linda  Schmidt,  C  random. 

F.  E.  Ralph,  Lancaster. 
John  N.  Burns,  Monroe. 
George  V.  Kelley,  Princeton. 
R.  E.  Hoskins,  Dodgerille. 
Ida  Bradley,  Hurley. 

Mae  E.  Hardle,  Black  Rlw 
Falls. 

A.  J.  Thome.  Jefferson. 

Leah  H.  DiehL  Mauston. 

J.  J.  Kerwin,  Silver  Lake. 

Thos.  Frawley,  Kewannee. 

Mrs.  Blanche  Chambertoin, 
Bangor. 

W.  W.  Wool  worth,  DarMngtoo. 

Bertha  Moss,  Antigo. 

W.  8.  Freeman,  Merrill. 

Lillian  L.  Cbloupek,  Mani- 
towoc. 

J.  E.  Giessel,  Wausau. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Schwittay, 
Marinette. 

Samuel  Long,  MonteUo. 

£.  T.  Orii&n,  Milwaukee. 

Hi^et  Hutson,  Sparta. 

Sanlord  Wilson,  Oconto. 

Martha  Johnson,  Rhinelander. 

Florence  Jenkins,  Appletcn. 

Richard  F.  Beger,  Fredcmte. 

Cynthia  Carlisle,  Durand. 

H.  B.  Aasterud,  Ellsworth. 

Evelyn  Weed,  Balsam  Lake. 

Alice  Gordon,  Stevens  Point. 

Mrs.  Ida  Ehlo.  Phillipsi 

Edith  McEachron,  Unkm 
Grove. 

R.  B.  Nolan,  Richland  Center. 

O.  D.  AntisdeL  Janesvllle. 

R.  H.  Burns,  Ladjrsmlth. 

H.  A.  Anne,  Baldwin. 

Jessie  Martiny,  Baraboo. 

Mrs.  Joaephlne  Grafton,  Hay- 
ward. 

L.  D.  Roberts,  Shawano. 

H.  C.  Dombush,  Plymoath. 

Emma  M.  Lupinsky,  Modiofd. 

Helen  M.  Berg,  Whitehall. 

George  E.  Saniord,  Vlroqaa. 

Arthur  J .  Austin ,  Ea^  tttw. 

Helen  Martin,  Elkbom. 

Lucy  A.  Leonard,  Shell  Lake^ 

M.  T.  Buckley LWest  Bend. 

G.  B.  Rhoads,  Waukesha. 
R.  C.  Bigford,  Manawa. 
Arthur  Diets,  Wautoma. 
R.  E.  Sanders,  Oshkoeh. 
Ruth     Bennett,     Wisconsin 

Rapids. 


Mrs.  N.  Artisee  Erlckson,  1st- 

amle. 
Mrs.  Bertha  K.  Van  Devender 

Basin. 
Edith  B.  George,  Olllette. 
Helen  M.  Irving,  Rawlins. 
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County. 

County  superintendent. 

County. 

County  superintendent. 

WYOMING — contd. 
Converse 

Marcia  Hollinrake,  Douglas. 

Mrs.  Barbara  G.  Andrews, 
Sundance. 

Bessie  Benson,  Lander. 

Mrs.  Lulu  C.  Koenig,  Torring- 
ton. 

Mrs.  Rose  Ciarrison,  Ther- 
mopolis. 

Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Smith,  Buf- 
falo. 

Anna  M.  Dobbin,  Cheyenne. 

Mrs.  Myra  E.  Geer,  Kemmerer. 

WYOMiNQ— contd. 
Natrona. 

May  Hamilton  Casper. 
C.  W.  Pfeifer.  Lusk. 

Crook 

Niobrara 

Park 

Margaret  E.  Walsh,  Cody. 
Edith  M.  Hawes,  Wheatland. 

FremoDt 

Platte    

Sheridan 

Georgine  Erlandson,  Sheridan. 

Hot  Springs 

Sweetwater 

Uinta 

.Mrs.     Miriam    W.     Sheddon, 

Rocksprings. 
Mrs.    Jennie    M.    Isherwood, 

Johnson 

Washakie 

Evanston. 

Mrs.  Angeline  Wild,  Worland. 

Laramie       

Weston 

Mrs.    Frances  McD.   Harlow, 

Lincoln 

Newcastle. 

IV. — Superintendents  of  Pubuc  Schools  in  Cities  and  Towns. 


City. 


ALABAMA. 

Alabama  City... 

Albany 

Andalusia 

Anniston 

Athens 

Attalla 

Bessemer 

Birmingham 

Brewton 

Brighton 

Carbon  Hill 

Decatur 

Demopolis 

Dothan 

Enterprise 

Eu/aula 

Fairfield 

Florala 

Florence 

Gadsden 

Girard 

Greenville 

Hunts\'ille 

Jasper 

Lrnett 

Mobile 

Montgomery 

Opclika 

Ozark 

Phoenix 

Piedmont 

Roanoke 

S*?lma 

.Sheffield 

Talladega 

Troy 

Tuscaloosa 

Tuscumbia 

Union  Springs . . . 


Juneau. 


Bisbee.... 
Clifton.... 
Douglas . . 
Flagstaff. 
Glendale  ■ 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1»20. 


5,432 
7,652 
4,023 

17,734 
3,323 
3,462 

18,674 
178,806 
2,68-2 
3,665 
2,666 
4,752 
2,779 

10,034 
3,013 
4,939 
5,003 
2,633 

10, 529 

14, 737 
4,942 
3,471 
N018 
3,246 
4,976 

60,777 

43,464 
4,960 
2,518 
5,432 
2,645 
3,  Ml 

15,589 
6,682 
6,516 
5,696 

11,996 
3,855 
4,125 


9,205 
4,163 
9,916 
3.186 
2,737 


Superintendent  or 
sux>ervising  principal. 


City. 


E.  J.  GUbert. 
R.  W.  Cowart. 
L.  E.  Brown. 
David  R.  Murphey. 
J.  Frank  Jarrell. 
Alice  Coleman. 

L.  L.  Vaun. 
C.  B.  Glenn. 
L.  O.  Kyzar. 
H.  M.  Snarpe. 

W.  W.  Benson. 
C.  B.  Gamble. 

B.  B.  Baker. 
Lloyd  C.  Warr. 
H.  L.  Upshaw. 

F.  D.  Graves. 
J.  P.  Doster. 
F.  T.  Appleby. 
W.C.  Griggs. 

J.  A.  Lunceford. 
R.  L.  Marchman. 
Frank  W.  Williams. 
W.  I.  Powers. 

C.  E.  Lunceford. 
S.  S.  Murphy. 
W.  R.  Harrison. 
J.  W.  Watson. 
J.  Floyd  Collins. 
J.  C.  McAuley. 
L.  C.  Fitts. 

L.  L.  James. 
Omer  Carmichael. 
L.  E.  Creel. 
J.  A .  Baxley. 
E.G.  McGhee,Jr. 
J.  M.  Burnett. 
L.  Leftwich. 
E.  S.  Pugh. 


John  E.  Lanr. 


C.  F.  Philbrook. 
W.  D.  Baker. 
R.  E.  Souers. 
J.  Q.  Thomas. 
C.  A.  McKee. 


ARIZONA— contd. 

Globe 

Jerome 

Mesa 

Miami 

Morenci 

Nogales 

Phoenix 

Prescott 

Tucson 

Winslow 

Yuma 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkadelphia 

BatesviUe 

Benton 

BMheville 

Bilnkley 

Camden 

Clarendon 

Conway 

Crossett 

De  Queen 

El  Dorado 

Fayetteville 

Fordyce 

Forrest  City 

Fort  Smith 

Harrison 

Helena 

Hope..'. 

Hot  Springs 

JonesDoro 

Little  Rock 

Malvern 

Marlanna 

Mena 

Morrillton 

Newport 

North  Little  Rock 

Paragould 

Pine  Bluff 

Prescott 

Rogers 

Russellvillo 

Searcy 

Slloam  Springs... 

Stamps 

Stuttgart 

Texarkana 


Popula- 
tion,    I    Superintendent  or 

census  of  supervising  principal. 
1920.     ' 


7, 044 
4,030 
3,036 
6,689 
7,501 
5,199 

29,053 
5,010 

20,292 
3,730 
4,237 


3,311 
4,299 
2,933 
6,447 
2,714 
3,238 
2,638 
4,564 
2,707 
2,517 
3,887 
5,362 
2,996 
3,377 

28,870 
3,477 
9,112 
4,790 

n.695 
■'..-iSl 

<■-,  '42 

S64 

■  ■  074 

41 

.010 

:..V71 

M  (48 
*     .06 

I'l.JSO 
J  i91 
:^:>18 
.05 
,  i36 


}, 


.  «4 

1.-22 
S-i57 


Walter  P.  Bland. 
J.  O.  Mullen. 
H.  E.  Hendrix. 
Charles  R.  Tupper. 
W.  E.  Lut2. 
G.  H.  Madden. 
John  D.  Loper. 
S.  H.  Martin. 
Clinton  E.  Rose. 
C.  C.  Grover. 


W.  J.  Breit. 
Sidney  Pickens. 
Bert  Lary. 
Harvey  H.  Haley. 
John  Baumgartner. 
W.  F.  HaU. 
J.  E.  Hdward. 
R.  E.  Womack. 

D.  C.  Hastings. 
Pearl  Williamson. 
Donald  MacQueon. 
F.  S.  Root. 

J.  R.  Anders. 
M.  rf.  Smith,  jr. 

C.  J.  Tidwell. 
W.  D.  Jeter. 

E.  B.  Tucker. 

D.  L.  Paisley. 
Ury  McKenzie. 
J.  P.  Womack. 
R.  C.  Hall. 

J.  L.  Pratt. 
Fred  MacChesncy. 
Fred  R.  An^win. 
H.  A.  Woodward. 
J.  H.  Patterson. 
Thomas  C.Abbott. 
J.  W.  Ramsey. 
Junius  Jordan. 
C.  M.  Hirst. 
J.  W.  Oliver. 
Frank  E.  McAnear. 
J.  R.  Bullington. 
W,  F.  Cameron. 
H.  J.  Steele. 
Charles  F.  Perrott. 
S.  E.  Green. 


74807° 
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city. 


ABKANS  AS— COatd 

Trumann 

Van  Boren 

WestHetena 

Wynne 

CALIPOBNIA. 

Alameda 

Alhambra 

Anaheim 

BakersQeld 

Benicia 

Berkeley 

Brawley 

Burbank 

Burlingame 

Calexico 

Chico....r. 

CoaUnga 

Colton 

Corona 

Corunado 

Daly  City 

Dinuba 

Dunsmuir 

East  San  Diego... 

ElCentro 

Eureka 

Fort  Bragg 

Fresno 

FullertoB. 

Gilroy 

Olenoale 

Grass  Valley 

Hanlord 

Hayward 

Hollister 

Huntington  Park. 

Inglewood 

Lindsay 

Lodi 

LongBoach 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Martinez 

MarysYlUe 

Merced 

MillValley 

Modesto 

Monrovia. 

Monterey. 

Monterey  Park... 
(P.  O..  Belvi- 
dere.) 

Napa 

National  City 

Needles 

Oakland 

Ontario 

Orange 

Oroville 

Oxnard 

PaciflcOroye 

Palo  Alto 

Pasadena 

Petal  uma. 

Piedmont 

Pittsburg 

Pomona 

Porterville. 

Red  Bluff. 

Redding 

Redlanos 

Redondo  Beach. . 


Popula- 

tson, 
census  of 

1920. 


2,598 
5,22i 
0,226 
2,983 


28,806 
9,096 
5,526 

1«,638 
2,693 

66,036 
5,389 
2,913 
4,107 
6,223 
9,339 
2,934 
4,282 
4,129 
3,289 
3,779 
3,400 
2,528 
4,148 
5,464 

12,983 
2,616 

45,086 
4,415 
2,802 

13,530 
4,000 
5,888 
3,487 
2,781 
4,513 
3,280 
2,576 
4,850 

56,593 
676,673 

3,444 
3,868 
5,461 
3,974 
2,564 

0,241 
6,480 
6,479 
4,108 


0,757 
3,^110 
2,807 
216,261 
7,280 
4,884 
3,340 
4,417 
2,974 
6,900 

46,354 
0,226 
4,282 
4,715 

13,505 
4,097 
8,104 
2,962 
9,5n 
4,9t3 


Superintendent  or 
sui>ervising  princlpoL 


C.  E.  Womack. 

D.  M.  Riggin. 
Broadns  M.  Smith. 
M.  O.  Alcorn. 


C.  J.  Du  Four. 
Chaiies  E.  Barber. 
Charles  C.Smith. 
Charles  E.  Teach. 
H.  P.  Short. 
H.B.Wilson. 
H.  F.  WiUebrandt. 
Leonard  F.  Collins. 
H.  E.  H.  Rugglos. 

F.  F.  Fanning. 
Charles  H.  Camper. 
C.  L.  Geer. 

G.  H.  Jantzen. 
Glen  D.  Wight. 
Fred  A.  Boyer. 
William  J.  Savage. 
W.  N.  Davis. 

H.  A.  Burch. 
J.  D.  Simkins. 
A.  P.  Shibley. 
George  B.  Albee. 
Preston  W.  Smith. 
Wm.  John  Cooper. 
C.  A.  Marcy. 
E.*  E.  Brownell. 
R.  D.  White. 
J.  S.  Hennessy. 
C.  E.  Denham. 
Marrin  L.  Benson. 
G.  E.  Anderson. 
Willison  L.  Stuckey. 
G.  W.  Croder. 
Sherman  L.  Brown. 
R.  J.  Custer. 
W.  L.  Stephens. 
Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dor- 

O.  a  Hubbard. 
Alice  E.  KeUy. 
L.  P.  Farrls. 
C.  S.  aark. 
Herbert     H.     Mat- 
thews. 
W.  E.  Taught. 
A.  R.  Clifton. 
J.  H.  Graves. 
(Sec  Alhambra.) 


O.  R.  Hull. 
Guy  Hndgins. 
John  H.  lliompson. 
Fred  M.  Hunter. 
C.  W.  Randall. 
Geo.  C.  Sherwood. 
Louis  A.  Trempe. 
R.  B.  Haydock. 
R.  H.  Down. 
A.  C.  Barker. 
John  F.  West. 
Bruoe  H.  Painter. 
H.  W.  Jones. 
Fred  S.  RamsdelL 
Guy  V.  Whaley. 
W.  A.  Ferguson. 
J.  D.  Sweeney. 
Frank  Forderhase. 
Henry  O.  Clemont. 
C.  A.  Laugworthy. 


City. 


CAuroBNU— con. 

Redwood  City. .. 

Richmond 

Riverside. 

Roseville 

Sacramento 

Salinas 

San  Bernardino. . 

San  Diego 

San  Fernando — 

San  Francisco 

San  Gabriel 

Sanger , 

San  Jose 

SsnLeandro 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

San  Rafael 

Santa  Ana. 

Santa  Barbara.... 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cms 

Santa  Maria 

Santa  Monica 

Santa  Paula 

Santa  Rosa 

Sausalito 

Seima 

South  Pasadena. . 
South  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Stockton 

Taft 

Tulare 

Turlock 

Upland. 


Vallejo.. 
Venice... 
Ventiua. 
Visalia... 


Watsonvllle. 

Watts 

Whittier 

Woodland... 


COLOILADO. 


Alamosa. 

Boulder 

Brighton 

Canon  City 

Colorado  Springs 

Delta 

Denver 

Durango 

Englewood 

Florence 

Port  Collins 

Fort  Mergan 

Grand  Junction. 

Greeley 

LaJunta 

Lamar 

Leadville 

Longmont 

Loveland 

Montrose 

Pueblo: 

District  No.  1 
DUtrictNo.2a 

Rocky  Ford... 

Salida 

Sterling 

Trinidad 

Walsenbot]g.... 


Popula- 

tioD, 
census  of 

1920. 


4,020 

10,8^ 

19,341 

4,477 

05,908 

4,308 

18,721 

74,683 

3,204 

500,076 

2,640 

2,578 

39,042 

5,708 

6,895 

5,979 

5,512 

15,486 

19,441 

5,220 

10,917 

3,943 

15,252 

3,967 

8,758 

2,790 

3,168 

7,652 

4,411 

40,296 
3,317 
3,589 
3,394 
2,912 

21,107 
10,386 
4,342 
6,753 

6,013 
4,529 
7,997 
4,147 


3,171 
11,006 
2,715 
4,561 
30,105 
2,623 
256,491 
4,116 
4,366 
2,629 
8,755 
3,818 
8,666 
10,968 
4,964 
2,512 
4,959 
6„848 
5,066 
8,581 

43,060 

3,746 
4,680 
6,4X6 
lO,.9a0 
3,605 


Superintendent  or 
supervisingprindpaL 


A.  E.  Manteith. 
W.  T.  Helms. 
A.  N.  Wheelock. 
Warren  Eich. 
Charles  C.  Hmrhes. 
Arthur  Walter. 
Percy  R.  Davis. 
Henry  C.  Johnson. 
(Sea  LOS  Angiries.) 
ANred  Roncovleri. 
John  A.  BevingtoB. 
Jennie  E.  Radley. 
Walter  U  Bachrodt 
W.  O.  Davies. 
Arthur  H.  Mabley. 
Geo.  W.  Hall. 
OHver  R.  Hartiell. 
John  A.  Cranston. 
PaalE.  Stewart. 
0.  W.  Townsend. 
John  W.  Llnscott. 
W.  C.  Conrad. 
Horace  M.  Retook. 
Charles  D.  Jones. 
Jerome  O.  Croi 
C.  O.  r 
Charles  Ed 
Geofge  C.  Suah. 
I^wis  E.  Adams. 

Ansel  S.  WllUams. 
James  A.  Joyce. 
A.  W.Rav. 
Delia  B.  Heisser. 
Mrs.  Edith  8.  Troel- 

ler. 
Elmer  L.  Cave. 
Lewis  F.  Ferrish- 
Arthur  L.  Vincent. 
DeWitt     MontgDiB. 

T.  ^MacQuiddy. 
James  A.  Davis. 
8.  H.  Thompson. 
C.  E.  DUigle. 


G.W.Allen. 
William  V.  Casey. 
N.  J.  Rice. 
O.  B.  Drake. 
Frederick  H.  Bair. 
Arthur  J.  Foster. 
Jesse  H.  Newlcn. 
Emory  E.  Smiley. 
W.  E.  Baker. 
James  P.  Eskrld^e. 
A.  H.  Dunn. 
Isaac  E.  Stutsman. 
R.  E.Tope. 
G.E.  Brown. 
Robert  M.  Tlrey. 
E.  C.  DUIey. 
Joseph  H.  Walton. 
C.  C.  Casey. 
R.  W.  Truscott. 
Wm.  Melcher. 

/James  H.  Rlsley. 
Uphn  F.  Keating. 

11.  J.  Walters. 

Edgar  Kesoer. 

John  A.  Sexsoa. 

H.  M.  Corning. 

8.  M.  Andrewf. 
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City. 

Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 

Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 

City. 

Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 

Superintendent  or 
supervising  principaU 

CONNECTICUT. 

Ansonia 

17,648 
4,208 
3,201 
6,627 
143,555 

20,620 
2,549 
2,856 

22,325 
4,184 

11,238 

11,648 
3,520 
3,741 

11,719 
2,815 

11,475 
3,844 
5,592 

22,123 
4,220 
9,227 
2,803 
8,611 

«6 
78 
80 
170 
.74 
64 
29 
93 
11 
151 
16 
t95 
37 

as 

81 
51 
43 
85 

,,  26 

,114 

44 

.  .  42 

2,743 
8,397 
2,707 
6,781 
9,475 
2,958 
8,440 
2,500 
5,407 
40,067 
10,236 
12,347 

4,070 
3,993 
5,055 
22,055 
2,597 
8,898 

12,010 
91,715 
3,935 
6,050 

8,854 
5,114 

Richard  T.  Tobin. 

B.  R.  Showalter. 
Frank  A.  Berry. 
Herman  8.  Lovejoy . 
Samuel  J.  Slawson. 
Karl  A.  Reiche. 

W.  M.  Strong. 

D.  C.  Allen. 
Frank  K.  Watson. 
James  F.Williams. 
John  F.  Pickett. 
Percival  8.  Barnes. 
Miss  M.  A.  Lanphear. 
Ernest  W.  Small. 

Grover  C.  Bowman. 
Mary  G.  Collamore. 
Wm.  E.  Smith. 
L.  S.  Mills. 
Francis  S.  Knox. 
Edwin  C.  Andrews. 
Frank  H.P.Clement. 
Fred'k  H.  Brewer.* 
Fred  L.  Drew. 
Margaret  L.  Keefe. 

Thomas  S.  Weaver. 
Horace  F.  Turner. 
Paul  DilUngham. 
Alfred  F.  ifowes. 
A.W.Greer. 
David  Gibbs. 
Edward  B.  Seller-. 
H.  I.  Mathewson. 
V.  B.  Moody. 
11.  E.  Chittenden. 
Stanley  H.  Holmes. 
Henrv  W.Saxe. 
Frank  H.  Beede. 
Warren  A.  Hanson. 
John  Pettibone. 

F.  H.  Johnston. 

G.  V.  Buchanan. 
Edward  J.  Graham. 

C.  L.  Butler. 
Orrln  L.  Judd. 
J.  F.  Connolly. 
H.  S.  Fisher. 

S.  Hussev  Reed. 
Wm.  L.  MacDonald. 
C.  D.  Bogart. 
Ridgley  C.  Clark. 
Harry  E.  Fowler. 
J.  B.  Mcl^ean. 
Ernest  C.  ^Itham. 

Isadore  Dunham. 
Frederick  S.  Camp. 
W.  R.  8nyder. 
C.C.  Thompson. 

n.  B.  Chapman. 
Raymond  N.  Brown. 

E.  F.  Kimball. 
George  J.  Vogel. 

F.  W.  Knight. 
H.O.Clough. 

John  W.  Kratzer. 
B.  W.  Tinker. 
(See  Montville.) 
Gordon  C.  Swift. 
W.  H.  Hall. 
John  A.  Voung. 

CONKECTICUT— 

continued. 

Wethersfield 

Windham  (P.  0. 

Willimantic). 
Winchester  (P.O. 

Winsted). 

Windsor 

Windsor  Locks... 

DELAWARE. 

Dover 

4,342 
13,801 

9,019 

5,620 
3,554 

4,042 

2,703 

3,854 

110,168 

437,571 

3,066 
3,479 
4,203 
3,868 
5,445 
3,324 
6,457 
3,678 
6,860 

91,558 

18,749 
2,722 
3,341 
7,062 
3,103 

29,571 
4,914 
9,282 
6,102 

31,035 
3,729 
3,118 
6,192 

14,237 
5,588 
2,775 
6,637 

61,608 
8,659 
8,463 

11,555 
9,010 

16, 748 
200,616 

52,548 
4,792 
3,069 

14,413 
-2,500 
2  679 
4  363 
4,350 
4  053 
3,622 

31,125 
6,538 
3,203 
3,022 
5,222 
3,504 
6,150 

Berlin 

F.  W.  Barber. 

Bethel 

Egbert  A.  Case. 

Branford 

Bridgeport 

Bristol 

John  Lund. 

Canton 

Daniel  Howard. 

Cheshire 

T/eander  Jackson. 

Danbnry 

Darien .'. 

Derby. 

East  Hartford    .. 

W.B.Thornburgh. 
Robert  E.  Shilling. 

East  Haven 

Milford 

East  Windsor  (P. 

0.    Warehouse 

Point). 
Enfield 

Newcastle 

Wihnington 

DisnacT  OF 

COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

FLORIDA. 

Apalachicola 

Arcadia 

Henry  E.  Snavely. 
David  A.  Ward. 

Essex 

Fairfield 

Farmineton 

Olastonoury 

Greenwich 

Griswold 

F.  W.  Ballou. 

Groton 

R.  M.  Dorsey. 
P.  G.  Shaver. 

Guilford 

Hamden  (P.   O. 

New  Haven). 
Hartford 

Bartow 

C.  A.  Parker 

Bradontown 

Day  tona 

B.  D.  Gullett. 
J.  F.  Eastham. 

Killingly   , 

DeLand 

B.  F.  Ezell. 

Litchlfeld 

Fernandina 

Fort  Myers 

Gainesville 

Jacksonville 

Key  West 

Kissimmee 

Lake  City 

Lakeland 

O.  T.  Weaver. 

Mansfield 

W.  D.  Wilson. 
F.  W.  Buchholz. 

Meriden 

F.  A.  Hathaway. 
U.  S.  Lowe. 
D.  B.  Shaver. 

Middletown 

MUford 

Montville 

D.  S.  Dennard. 

Naiigatuck 

New  Britain 

G.  E.  Everett. 

Live  Oak 

J.  A.  Holmes. 

New  Canaan 

Miami.    , 

Charles  M.  Fisher. 

New  Haven 

Ocala 

H.  G.  Shealy. 

New  London 

Orlando 

A.  B.  Jc^nson. 

NewMilford....  . 

Palatka 

V,\  H.  Cassels. 

Newtown 

Pensacola 

A.  S.  Edwards. 

Norwalk 

Plant  City 

Quincy 

S.  L.  Woodward. 

Norwich- 

R.  M.  Evans. 

Plalnfield 

St.  Augustine 

St.  Petersburg.... 

Sanford 

South  Jacksonville 

Tampa 

West  Palm  Beach 
West  Tampa 

GEOROU. 

Albany 

J.  M.  CrawelL 

PlainWUe 

Geo.  M.  LvQoh. 
T.  W.  Lawton. 
(See  Jacksonville.) 
R.  M.  Sealey. 
J.  E.  Kniriit. 
Agnes  Ballard. 
(See  Tampa.) 

Portland 

Plymouth  (P.  O. 

Terryville). 
Preston 

Putnam 

Ridgefleld 

Seymour 

Shelton 

Simsbury 

Southington 

Americus 

J.  E.  Mathls. 

Sprague 

Athens 

Q.  Q.  Bond. 

Staflord 

Atlanta            

W.  A.  Sutton. 

Stamford 

Augusta 

Lawton  B.  Evans. 

Stonington 

Stratford  (P.  O. 

Bridgeport). 
Suffield... 

Bambridge 

Bamesvifie 

Brunswick 

Buford 

E.  G.  Elcan. 
Edward  T.  Holmes. 
Chas.  E.  Dryden. 
W.  N.  Nunn. 

Thomaston 

Canton     

0.  H.  Hixon. 

Thompson 

Torrington 

Trumbull 

Vernon  (P.  0. 
Rockville). 

Wallingford 

Waterbury 

Waterford 

Carrollton 

Cartersvllle 

Cedartown 

College  Park 

Columbus 

Cordele 

J.  N.  Haddock. 
L.  C.  Evans. 
J.  E.  Purks. 
L.  0.  Freeman. 
R.  B.  Daniel. 
Gordon  G.  Singleton. 

Covington 

Cuthbert 

H.  B.  Robertson. 
Robert  G.  Hall. 

Watertown 

Dalton  

J.  H.  Watson. 

West  Hartford  .. 

Dawson 

H.  0.  Read. 

Westport 

Decatur :.. 

G.  W.  Glausler. 

i  Chairman  board  of  school  visitors. 
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City. 

Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 

Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 

City. 

Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 

Superintendent  or 
supervising  prlndpoJ. 

QEOROiA— contd. 
Douglas 

3,401 
7,707 
2,707 
5,241 
2,519 
6,475 
6,870 
3,223 
6,272 
8,240 
3,070 
2,984 

17,038 

52,995 
2,776 
6,190 
4,619 
3,211 
6,789 
7,037 
2,640 
2,880 
4,393 

13,252 
2,695 

83,252 
3,807 
2,719 
2,502 
8,196 
3,005 
3,567 

10,783 
2,860 
4,208 

18,068 
3,311 
3,335 

3,937 
21,393 
5,408 
5,106 
6,447 
8,064 
3,017 
6,574 
2,598 
2,984 
3,956 
7,621 
15,001 
3,235 
3,569 
2,957 
2,876 
8,324 
2,816 
3,154 

2,721 
24,682 
3,019 
2,060 

\    36,397 
3,815 

4,395 

7,111 

24,823 

7,804 

W.  A.  Little. 
W.  P.  Martin. 
C.  0.  Stubbs. 
J.  R.  Campbell. 
Joseph  F.  Muldrow. 

B.  U.  Grier. 
Ulric  J.  Bennett. 
Ralph  Newton. 
J.  A.  Mershon. 
J.A.Jones. 

M.  W.  Harris. 
J.  B.  Lockhart. 
F.  F.  Rowe. 

C.  H.  Bruce. 
M.  0.  McCord, 
C.  A.  Keith. 
Kyle  T.  Alfriend. 
C.  W.  Reid. 

J.  Harold  Saxon. 
B.  F.  Pickett. 
T.  H.  Wilkinson. 
Ethel  Belcher. 
H.  D.  Knowles. 
B.  F.  Quigg. 
J.  F.  TAm^. 
Carleton  B.  Gibson. 
R.  M.  Monts. 

A.  L.  Brewer. 
Mark  A.  Smith. 

B.  B.  Broughton. 
A.  H.  Moon. 
Edmund  Wroe. 
A.  G.  Cleveland. 

W.  T.  Foster. 
A.  G.MUler. 
Jack  Lance. 
J.  P.  Cash. 

Ernest  D.  Bloom. 
P.  J.  Zlmmers. 

J.  J.  Rae. 

Theodore  B.  Shank. 
R.  H.  Snyder. 
Mrs.  Laura  Butz. 
JoelJenifer. 
David  Wangsgard. 
W.  E.  Morean. 
Philip  H.  Soulen. 
W.  F.  Weisend. 
Walter  R.  Siders. 
John  W.  Condle. 
Willis  A.  Smith. 
J.F.Lewis. 
J.  L.  Breckenrldge. 
M.C.Mitchell. 

C.  D.  Brock. 
D.C.  Neifert. 

S.  E.  Le  Marr. 
W.  R.  Curtis. 
E.  E.  McLaughlin. 
H.  8.  Mengel. 

rC.  M.  Bard  well. 
\H.T.McKinney. 
Harry  E.  Her. 

H.  C.  Storm. 
H.  G.  Russell. 
A.  L.  Odenweller. 
J.  H.  Smith. 

ILLINOIS— contd. 
Benld 

3,316 

7,201 

14,150 

28,725 

11,424 

3,589 

2,716 

15,208 

10,928 

6,267 

5,212 

2,667 

3,404 

12,491 

15,873 

6,615 

2,904 

2,701,705 

19,653 

3,830 

44,995 

6,898 

9,753 

33,  no 

43,818 
7,871 
2.525 
3,451 

8,191 
3,543 
4,735 
7,286 
8,675 

66,7d7 
5,336 
4,024 
5,004 

27,454 
4,594 

}    37,284 
2,532 
2,754 

2,631 

3,658 

10,768 
3,423 

19,669 
4,742 

23,KJ4 
2,974 
3,375 
2,803 
3,061 
4,063 
3,381 
2,851 

14,757 
3,091 
7,125 
3,294 
9,216 
3,014 

10,986 
2,902 

\      6, 167 

5,074 
1,042 
5,451 
15,713 
3,839 
7,137 

W.  E.  Rutheribrd 

Dublin 

Benton 

G.  8.  Wooters 

Eastman 

Berwyn        

E.  A.  Wilson 

East  Point 

Eatonton    

Blue  Island 

Brookfleld 

Bushnell 

8.  K.  McDowell. 
J.  E   L/emon 

Elberton 

E.N.Cassady. 
T.  W.  Everitt. 

Fitagerald 

Fort  Valley 

Cairo 

T.  C.  Clendenen. 

Gainesville 

Canton 

G.  W.  Gayler. 
J.  Wray  Henry. 
H.  J.  Blue. 
Mrs.  Maude  Chaifant. 

Griffin 

Carbondale 

Carlhiville 

Carmi 

Hawkinsville 

Kirkwood 

Carterville 

Central  ia 

S.  J.  Dixon. 

Roy  Vail  Jordan. 
W.  W.  Earnest. 
Earl  W.  Anderson. 

Manchester 

Marietta      .... 

Champaign 

Charleston 

Chester 

Chicago 

MiUedgevUle 

Monroe 

Charles  0.  Todd. 
Peter  A.  Mortenson. 

Moultrie 

Chicago  Heights.. 

Christopher 

Cicero 

Floyd  T.  Goodier. 
E.  F.  OrixEell. 

Newnan 

Pelham 

W.  W.  Lewton. 

Porterdale 

Clinton 

Henry  H.  Edmunds. 
C.  H.  Dorris. 

Quitmun 

CoUinsville 

Danvil  le. 

Rome 

Gilbert  P.  Randle. 

Sandersville 

Decatur -. 

John  J.  Richeson. 

Savannah ... 

De  Kalb 

F.  R.  Ritsman. 

Statesboro 

Depue 

D.  G.  Calvert. 

Tallapoosa 

Thomaston 

Thomas\ilIe 

DesPlaines 

Dixon 

Edwin     D.    Mac 

Luckie. 
I.  B.  Potter. 

Tifton 

Downers  Grove... 
Dundee 

J.  F.  Reed. 

Toctoi 

Osher  Schlaifer. 

Valdostu 

Duquoin 

Joe  Strickler. 

Vidalia 

EastMollne 

East  St.  Louis.... 

Edwards  ville 

EfBngham 

Eldorado 

D.  B.  Hoffman. 

Washington 

Waycross 

D.  Walter  Potts. 
C.  F.  Ford. 

Waynesboro 

Winder 

J.  F.  Orisamore. 
John  W.  Allen. 

Elgin 

Robert  I.  \^Tiite. 

IDAHO. 

Elmhurst 

Lydia  Vautsmier. 

/Ernest  A.  Smith. 
\F.  W.  Nichols. 

Blackfoot 

Evans  ton: 

District  No.  75. 

District  No.  76. 
Fairbury 

Boise 

Burley 

E.W,  Powers. 

Caldwell 

IToipfiAM 

/H.  D.  WiUonc. 
\Herschel  Whittakcr. 

E.  A.  Huff. 

G.  0.  Lewis. 

Coeurd'Alene 

Idaho  Falls 

Kellogg 

Fafmington 

Flora 

Lewiston 

Forest  Park 

Frankfort  Heights 
Freepwt 

Henry  D.  Bedford. 
C.E.Lannom. 
S.  E.  Raines. 

MaladCity 

Montpelier 

Moscow 

Galena 

Mrs.MyrUeR.Heer. 
T.  W.  Calllhan. 

Narapa 

Galesburg 

Galva 

Pocatello 

F.  U.  White. 

Preston 

Geneseo 

J.  M.  Edman. 

Rexburg 

Geneva 

H.  M.  Coultrap. 

St.  Anthony 

Sandpoint 

Twin  Falls 

Georgetown 

Gillespie 

Bertram  Rees. 
L.  E.  Wllhlte. 

Glencoc 

Arthur  B.  Rowell. 

Wallace 

GlenEllyn 

Granite  City 

Groenvillfi 

Harrisburg 

Harvard 

J.  Gtovt  Butler. 

Weiser 

L.  P.  Frobardt. 

n.UNois. 

Alex  Long. 
T.  O.  EUlott. 
Chas.  0.  HaskelL 

Abingdon. 

Harvey. 

F.  L.  Miller. 

Alton 

Havana 

David  A.  AldstadU 

Anna    

Herrin    

John  R.  Creek. 

Auburn 

Highland 

C.  L.  DieU. 

Anrora: 

East  side 

West  side 

AvcryvilIe(P.O., 

Highland  Park: 
District  No.  107. 
District  No.  108- 

Hillsboro 

rJesse  L.  Smith. 
^ClarkG.Wrl^t. 
H.  J.  Beckemeyer. 

Pe6na). 

Hmsdale 

A.F.Cook. 

Batavia 

Hoopeston 

Jacksonville 

JerseyviUe 

Johnston  City  — 

W.  R.  Lowery. 
H.  A.  Perrin. 
J.  A.  Egelboff. 
Nat  Boomer. 

Beardslown 

Belleville 

Belvidere 
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City. 

Popi  na- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 

Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 

ILLINOIS-COntd. 

Joliet 

38,442 

16,753 

16,026 

6,525 

3,657 

13,050 

5,080 

11,882 

6,215 

2,684 

2,564 

6,714 

4,996 

9,582 

3,391 

13,552 

12,072 

7  147 

3,934 

*i  055 

:'.'i.734 

^.  116 

t ,  005 

.'00 

-•756 

LV,  r<5i 

7.1.56 

;    03 

t,  H15 

"703 

V^O 

:     65 

143 

39 

.  '>  ^;58 

•  ;35 

=  :  ;9i 

;i6 

22 

V.MS5 
83 
33 

12,086 

70, 121 
8,869 

2,649 

6,604 

4,126 

35,978 

4,358 

2,532 
3,375 
3,310 
2,927 
65,6.51 
35,177 
2,928 
4,099 
3,457 
5,237 
2,841 
3,568 
2,  Ml 
3,340 
59,183 
6,493 
6,027 

}      8,182 

J.  0.  Englcman. 
A.  P.Johnson. 
Charles  Bruner. 

Kankakee 

Kewanee 

La  Grange 

Lake  Forest 

La  Salle 

jMmor  S.  Anderson. 
John  E.  Raggett. 
J.  B.  MeManus. 

I^wrence\ille 

Lincoln 

Marion  Moore. 
D.  F.  Nickols. 

Litchfield 

Lockport 

Louise  Bockewitz. 
T.B.  Walling. 
John  W.  Costello. 

Lyons 

Mfacomb 

Ernest  Her. 

Madison 

Henry  8.  Stice. 
C.  J.  Ramsay. 
C.V.  McAIplne. 
H.  B.  Black. 

Marion 

Marseilles 

Mattoon 

Mavwood 

JEugene  La  Rowe. 
R.  E.  B«ebe. 

Mef rose  Park 

Mendota 

Metropolis 

Moline 

C.  A.  McGinnls. 
Lewis  A.  Mahoney. 

Monmouth 

Morris 

L.  L.  Caldwell. 
K.C.Merrick. 

Morrison 

William  E.  Weaver. 

Mound  City 

Mounds 

M.C.Hunt. 
John  H.  Bower. 

Mount  Carmel.... 

Moimt  Olive 

Mount  Vernon.... 

Murphvsboro 

Naj)erville 

Nokomis 

E.  W.  Martin. 
J.  Orln  Powers. 
J.B.Hendricks. 
S.  J.  Shomaker. 
O.  A.  Waterman. 
C.  W.  Conrad. 

Normal 

Chester  F.  Miller. 

North  Chicago..-. 

Oak  Park 

Oglesby 

F.  E.  Deyoe. 
W.  J.  Hamilton. 
N.  M.  Mason. 

Obicy 

H.  W.  Hostettler. 

Ottawa 

C.  J.  Bynie. 
J.  L.  Hart. 

Pana 

Paris 

H.  M.  Hinkle. 

Park  Ridge 

Paxton 

San  ford  E.Merrill. 
O.  J.  Balnum. 

Pckin 

rR.  Y.  Allison  (high 
1    school). 

Peoria 

Robert     C.     Smith 

(grades). 
A.  W.  Beasley. 

Peru 

A.H.  Kam. 

Pinckney\Ule.... 
Pontiac 

S.  J.  Harry  W^ilson 

(high  school). 
R.R.Pyatt  (grades). 
O.J.  Koons. 

Princeton 

Quincy 

C.  B.  Smith. 
Chas.  .M.  Gill. 

River  Forest  (P. 

O.,  Oak  Park). 

Riverside 

A.  F.  Ames. 

Robinson 

Harry  E.  Green. 
O.  N.  Wing. 

Rochelle 

Rock  Falls 

Rockford 

Mary  E.  Canode. 
E.  E.  Lewis. 

Rook  Island 

Roodhouse 

St.  Charles 

Salem 

E.C.  Fisher. 
G.  K.  Hulcher.. 
G.  E.Thomi'ion. 
N.  E.  Javro'.. 

Savanna 

C.  H.  If-^  itt. 

Sesser 

Shelbyville 

Silvis 

R.Eve  rot  Carlton. 
R.  C.  Sayre. 
Paul  < J.Silas. 

Sparta 

Lawence  D.  Watson 

Springfield 

Springvalley 

Staunton 

I.M.Allen. 
Clifford  L.  Sarver. 
Wm.  E.  Eccles. 

Sterling: 
District  No.  10.. 
DistrictNo.il.. 

/A.L.HiU. 
\Clarence  Selby. 

City. 

Popula- 
tion, 
census  of 

1920. 

Superintendent  or 
supervising  prindpal. 

1     ILLINOIS— con  td. 
I   Streator 

14,779 
2,532 
4,019 
3,602 
5,806 
2,503 

-2,564 

10,244 
3,316 
3,896 
4,682 
•    2,817 

19,226 
2,504 
8,478 
7,492 

4,241 
4,137 
2,954 
7,814 
6,694 
3,476 
5,523 

.5.580 

4,172 
29,767 
2,6.50 
3,392 
4,650 
4,299 
9,076 
7,635 
11,595 
5.391 
4,451 
9,293 
10,962 

3,499 

8,990 

9,901 

10, 139 

3,232 

4,762 

2,532 

35,967 

24,277 

10,790 

H5,2M 

86,519 

11,585 

4,909 

4,796 

55,378 

2,870 

9,525 

3,780 

4,168 

5,345 

36,004 

6,183 

3,450 

3,261 

14,000 

314,194 

4,461 

2,539 

10,098 
5,273 

H.  B.  Fisher 

1   Sullivan 

O.  B.  Lowe. 

D.  L.  O'Sullivan. 

1  Sycamore 

,   TaylorviUe 

1   Toluca 

0.  E.  Petei-son. 
Edgar  8.  Jones. 
T.  F.  McLamarrah. 

i   Tuscola 

H.  H.  Kirkpatridc. 
William  Harris 

1   TjrNina     .  ^  .  . 

1  Vandalia 

Harry  E.  Slusser. 
S.  J.  McComls. 

Venice 

^  Irden 

G.  C.  Mayhew. 
V.  I.  Brown. 

A\atseka 

Waukeean 

West  Chicago 

West  Frankfort... 

^V^est  Hammond 
(P.   O.,   Ham- 
mond, ind.). 

Westville 

John  8.  Clark. 
H.  E.  McKeUar. 
C.A.WaUer. 
Otis  W.  Olamore. 

Whcaton 

J.  B.  Russell. 

WhitehaU 

WUmette 

Clyde  Slone. 

J.  K.  Harper. 

C.  W.  Washbume. 

G.A.Smith. 

Richard    W.    Bard- 

well. 
Joseph  L.  Bishop. 

F.W.Stoler. 
W.A.Denny. 
H.  B.  Allman. 

Winnetka 

Wood  River 

Woodstock 

Zioa 

INDIANA. 

Alexandria 

Anderson 

Angola 

Attica 

W  F.  Mullinnix 

Auburn 

G.W.Youngblood. 
J.  R.  Houston. 

Aurora 

Bedford 

E.  W.  Montgomery. 
I.  D.  Reedy. 
E.  E.  Ramsey. 
P.  A.  Allen. 

Bicknell 

Bloomington 

Bluffton 

Boonville 

W  lliam  F.  Vogei. 
Chas.  P.  Keller. 

Brazil 

Clinton 

Geo.     W.     McRey- 

nolds. 
Mary  E.  Hallowell. 
Donald  Du  Shane. 
Edwin  C.  Dodson. 
Anna  Willson. 
J.  M.  Gtelser. 
M.  F.  Worthman. 

1 
Columbia  City.... 

Columbus 

ConnersvUle 

Crawfordsville.... 

Crown  Point 

Decatur 

Dunkirk 

R.  D.  Shaffer. 

East  Chicago 

Elkhart 

Edwin  N.  Canine. 
J.  F.  Wiley. 

Elwood 

Arthur  W.  Konold. 

Evans\ille 

Fort  Wayne 

Frankfort 

Franklin , 

L.  P.  Beneret. 
L.  C.  Ward. 
W.  R.  Hough. 
J.  C.  Webb. 

Garrett 

George  C.  Carroll. 

Gary 

WUliam  Wirt. 

Gas  City 

N.  J.  Lasher. 

Goshen 

J.  W.  Foreman. 

Greencastle 

Greenfield 

Greensburg 

Hammond 

Hartford  City 

Hobart 

B.  W.  Kelly. 
Z.  M.  Smith. 
Elmer  C.  Jerman. 
Edwin  8.  Monroe. 
A.  L.  Frantr. 
A.  E.  Condon. 

Huntingburg 

Huntington 

Indianap(dis 

JasonvUle 

Jasper 

Henry  W.  A.  Hem- 

mer. 
J.  M.  Scuddcr. 
E.  U.  Graff. 
E.A.O'DeU. 
Margaret  A.  Wilson. 
E.  0.  McCullum. 

Jeflersonville 

KendanviDe 
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City. 


INDUNA — contd. 

Kokomo 

La  Fayette 

Laporte 

LawTenceburg 

Lebanon 

Linton 

Logan5port 

Madison 

Marion 

Martinsville 

Alichigan  City 

Mishaxfaka 

Mitchell 

Monticello-  „ . 

Mount  Vemon. . . . 

Muncie 

Nappanee . . , . 

New  Alt>any 

Newcastle 

Noblesville 

North  Manchester 
North  V^ernon . . . 

Peru 

Plymonth. 

Portland 

Prinojton 

Rensselaer 

Richmond 

Rochester 

Rockport 

Rushville.. 

.  Salem 

Seymour 

Shelbyvillc 

South  Bend 

Sullivan 

TeUCitv '" 

Terretfaute 

Tipton 

UaionCity 

Valparaiso 

Vmodnnes 

Wabash 

Warsaw 

Washington 

West  Lafayette... 
West  Tcrre  Haute 

WhitinR 

Winchester 

IOWA. 

Albia 

Algona 

Ames 

Anamo^ ., 

Atlantic 

Belle  Phime 

Boone 

Burlington ![' 

Carroll .." 

Cedar  Falls [ 

Cedar  Rapids.. 

Centerville ." 

Chariton 

Charles  City..... I 

Cherokee .*" 

Clarinda 

Clarion ... 

Clear  Lake...!'.'.! 

Clinton 

Colfax ; 

Council  BluflS.... 

Cresco 

Creston [. 


I*opiila- 

tion, 
census  of 

1920. 


30, oe? 

22,486 

15. 158 

3.466 

r>.257 

5,856 

21,626 

6,711 

23,747 

4,895 

19,457 

15, 105 

3.025 

2.536 

5,284 

36, 524 

2, 678 

22,992 

U,  L58 

J,  758 

2,  ni 

3.084 
12,  410 
4,338 

5,»58 

7,132 
2,912 

28,765 
3,720 
2,  581 
5,498 
2,836 
7,348 
9,701 

70,9«3 
4  489 
4.086 

66,083 
4,507 
3,406 
6,518 

17,160 
9,872 
5,478 
8.743 
3,830 
4,310 

10, 145 
4,021 


5,067 
3,724 
6,270 
2,881 
5,329 
3,887 

12,451 

24,057 
4,254 
6,316 

45,566 
8,486 
5, 175 
7,350 
5,824 
4,511 
2.826 
2,804 

24, 151 
2,504 

36,162 
3.195 
8,034 


Superintendent  or 
supeh'ising  principal. 


Citv. 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


C.  V.  Haworth. 

D.  W.  Horton. 
A.  L.  Trestcr. 
Jesse  W.  Riddle. 
Paul  Van  Riper. 
Slater  Barllow,  Jr. 
Jame-s  W,  Wilkinson. 

E.  O.  Muncie. 
A.  E.  Highley. 
Marion  S.  Mahan. 
L.  W.  Keclcr. 
P^C.  Emmons. 

J.  H.Shipp. 
Harry  E.  Elder. 
W.  S.  Painter. 
T.  F.  Fitzgibbon. 

F.  E.  Young. 
H.  A.  Buerk. 
E.  J.  Llewelyn. 
W.  A.  Stockmger. 
Homer  F,  Humke. 
C.  E.  Sandefur. 

E.  J.  Black. 
C.  R.  Stallings. 
Grant     E.     Derby- 
shire. 
J.  W.  Stott. 
C.  R.  Dean. 
W.  G.  Bate. 
A.  L.  Whitmer. 
J.  H.  DiehL 
J.  H.  SchoU. 
N.  F.  Hutchison. 
T.  A.Mott. 
J.  W.  Holton. 
W.  W.  Borden. 
A.  W,  Youngblood. 
C.  Newman. 
James  M.  Tilley. 
C.  E.  Spaulding. 
Roy  P.  Wisehart. 
C.  W.  Boucher. 
Edgar  N.  Haskins. 
Owen  J.  Neighbours. 
James  M.  Leffel. 
R.  N.  Tirey. 
F.A.Burtsftold. 
T.  V.  Pniitt. 
J.  H.  Hoskin.<;on. 
Oscar  R.  Baker. 


G.  H.  Brincgar. 
J.  F.  Overmyer. 
E,  J.  Bod  well. 
H.  M.  Stiles. 
E.  H,  Bosshard. 
James  R.  McVlcker. 
G.S.  Wooten. 
E,  M.  Sipple. 

E.  J.  Housh. 

F.  L.  Mahannah. 
Arthur  Deamcr. 
H.  M.  Taylor. 

J.  R.  CougiU. 
Claude  F.  Brown. 
Lester  C.  Ary. 
E.  L.  Weaver, 
Chas.  E.  Pratt. 

C.  H.  Ream. 
Frank  W.  Hicks. 

D.  M.  KcHv. 
Theodore  S*aam. 
A.  R.  TiiTany. 
Arthur  W,  Crane. 


IOWA — continued. 

Davenport 

Dcnison 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque 

Eaglcgrove 

Eldora 

Emmetsburg 

Esther\ille 

Fairfield 

Fort  Dodge 

Fort  Madison 

Glenwood 

Grinnell 

Hampton 

Harlan 

Independence 

Indianola 

Iowa  Citv 

Ion  a  Fails 

Jellerson 

Keokuk 

Knoxville 

Iji  Mars 

Manchester 

Ma(^uokcta 

Marion 

Marshalltown..... 

Meson  City 

Missouri  Valley... 
Mount  Pleasant. . 

Musc-atine 

Mystic 

Nevada 

New  Hampton 

Newton 


Oelwein.. 

Osage 

Osceola 

Oskaloosa 

Ottuniwa 

Pella 

Perry 

Red  Oak 

Sac  Citv 

Sheldon 

Shenandoah 

Sioux  City 

Spencer 

Storm  Lake 

Tama 

Valley  Junction. 

Vinton 

Washington 

Waterloo: 

East  side 

West  side.... 

Waverly 

WebstexCity.... 

Wintersct 


KANSAS. 


Abilene , 

Anthony 

Arkansas  City 

Atchison 

AugtLsta 

Baxter  Springs... 

Beloit 

Caney 

Chanute 

Cherryvale., 
Clay  Center. 
CotfeyvUla.. 


.S6.727 
4.039 

3,581 

126,468 

39, 141 

4,433 

3,189 
2,762 
4.689 

5.948 
19.347 
12,066 
3,S62 
5,362 
2.992 
2,K31 
3.f^ 
3.028 
11,267 
3,9.54 
3:  416 
U,423 
3.523 
4,6.S3 
3.111 
3,628 
4.138 
15,731 
2(»,i^ 
3.9S5 
3,9S7 
IfijKiS 
2.796 

2\ms 

6,627 

7, -155 
2.H7S 
2.ft.K4 
9, 127 

23,003 
3,T?^ 
5.642 
5.  .578 
2,<V'V) 
3,4^^ 
5,255 

71,227 
4,:/>J 
3,a5S 

2.  an 

3.631 
3i3^1 

4,697 

36,230 

3,352 
.5.657 
2,906 


4.H95 
2, 740 
11,253 
12,630 
4,219 
3.608 
3,315 
3,437 

la 


Superintendent  or 
sup«Tising  principil. 


Frank  L.  Smart. 
C.  C.  GamertsMdir. 
C.  E.  Humphrey. 
J.  W.  Studcbatcr. 
O.  P.  Flower. 
W.  H.  Fisold. 
Will  A.  Pye. 
C.  I.  Buly. 
F.  H.  SunderiuL 
C  F.  Garrett 
L.  H.  MInkeL 
A.LTlss. 
B.  K.  Orr. 
Eugene  HenelT. 
H.  L.  Cecil. 
Mary  J.  Wvlani 
Thos.R,  Robert!. 

0.  £.  SmiUi. 

1.  A.  Opstid. 
O.  S.  Von  KMg. 
T.  B.  Stewart. 
R.  L,  Reid. 

N.  H.  Rinpstrom. 
Ray  Latham. 
J.  S.  Hilliard. 

B.  S.  Morle. 
Paul  Cutler. 
Wm.  F.Shirley. 
Fraink  T.  VasCT. 
Lome  F.  Smym. 

C.  W.Cnilfcaftittk. 
Samuel  A.  Potti 
Chas.  C.  Fole.v. 
T.  B.  Warren. 

P.  C.  Lapham. 
Grover    H.    AM» 

man. 
A.  W.  Moore. 
Geo.  H.  Sawyer. 
Daniel  B.  HeUer. 
J.  LLvnch. 
H.  E.  liteckiMr. 
F.  M.  Fnish. 
HenrvW.rheha*. 
J.  R.lnmatt. 
Sebastian  Uk». 
F.H.  Chandler. 
E.  B.  Deisell. 
MelvinO.Clarfc 
J.  R.  McAnelfr. 
Walter  D.Cectof. 
A.R.Fioley. 
C.  B.  Hicfctmrtr. 
K.  D.  Killer. 
W.  C.  HaitiiD*. 

/Chas,  W.  Hiue. 
\H.  D.  Lee. 

T.M.CteTMi^. 

E.R.St«Brt 

UfturiotR. 


W.AJ 
O.H.I 
C.K.f 
H.P. 

S.  B.  ^Pf^^ 
\V.  0.  merti- 
A.  M.  HeiTOB. 


.KaR 


i^ 


L  Google 
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city. 


KANSAS— contd 

Ck)Iuiiibcis 

Concordia 

Council  Grove... 

Dodge  City 

Eldorado 

Emporia 

Eureka 

FortSoott 

Fredonia 

Frontenac 

Galena 

Garden  City 

Girard 

Goodland 

Great  Bend 

Hays 

Herlngton 

Hiawatha 

Holton 

Horton 

Humboldt 

Hutchinson 

Independence... 

lola 

Junction  City.... 

Kansas  City 

Lamed 

Lawrence 

Leavenworth 

Liberal 

Lyons 

McPherson 

Manhattan 

Marvsville 

Mulberry 

Neodesha 

Newton 

Olathe 

Osawatomie 

Ottawa 

Paola 

Parsons 

Pittsburg. 

Pratt 

Rosedale 

Salina 

Topeka 

Wellington 

Wichita 

WinfieW 

KENTUCKY. 

Ashland 

BeUevue  (P.  O., 

Newport). 
Bowline  Green. . 

Catlettsburg 

Central  aty 

Corbin 

Covln^n 

Cynthiana. 

Danville 

Dayton. 

Earlington 

Elizabeth  town... 

Fort  Thomas 

Frankfort 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Georgetown 

Glasgow 

Harlan 

Harrodsburg 

Hazard 

Henderson 

Hickman 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


3,156 
4,705 
2,857 
5,061 
10,995 
11,273 
2.006 
10,093 
3,064 
3,225 
4,712 
3,848 
3,161 
2,664 
4,460 
3,165 
4,065 
3,222 
2,703 
4,009 
2,525 
23,298 
11,920 
8,513 
7,533 
101,177 
3,139 
12,456 
16,912 
3,613 
2,516 
4,505 
7,980 
3,048 
2,697 
3,943 
9,781 
3,268 
4,772 
9,018 
3,238 
16,028 
18,052 
5,183 
7,674 
15,085 
50,022 
7,048 
72,217 
7,933 


14,729 
7,379 

9,638 
4,183 
3,108 
3,406 

57,121 
3,857 
5,099 
7,640 
3,652 
2,530 
5,028 
9,805 
3,1M 
3,415 
3,903 
2,559 
2,647 
3,765 
4,348 

12,169 
2,633 


Superintendent  nr 
sopoTising  principal. 


M.  S.  Catlett. 
W.  E.  Shefler. 
J.  J.  Haney. 
R.  E.  Long. 
J.  W.  Murphy. 
L.  A.  Lowther. 
C.  U.  Phillips. 
M.  k.Rose. 
E.  A.  Elliott. 
FraukE.  Alsup. 
M.  D.  Thudium. 
C.  I.  Vinsonhaler. 
T.  E.  Osbom. 
J.  R.  Reed. 
Chas.  F.  Grabske. 
Charles  A.  Shively. 
E.  E.  Mitchell. 

A.  K.  Loomis. 
Neal  M.  Wherry. 
Fred  M.  Thompson. 
T.  A.  Edgerton. 

J.  O.  Hall. 
C.  S.  Risdon. 
Chas.  A.  Wagner. 
J.  H.  Clement. 
M.  E.  Pearson. 
R.  V.  Phinney. 
Harry  P.Smith. 
Ira  J.  Bright. 
Andrew  B.  Steele. 
J.  J.  Yoder. 
R.  W.  Potwln. 
E.  B.  (Jift. 
CO.  Smith. 
J.  C.  Butler. 
V.M.Liston. 

B.  F.  Martin. 
E.N.HiU. 

C.  A.  Axton. 
A.  F.  Sentcr. 
O.C.  Oraber. 
H.  D.Ramsey. 
John  F.  Bender. 
W.A.Wood. 
Armon  P.  Vaughn. 
W.  S.  Heusner. 
A.  J.  Stout. 

A.  D.  Catlin. 
L.  W.  Mayberry. 
J.  W.  Gowans. 


J.  W.  Bradner. 
Vaught  Mills. 

T.  C,  Cherry. 
W.  M.  Wilson. 
W.C.Bell. 
Wm.  Richie. 
Harry  S.  Cox. 
William  E.  Selin. 
L.  C.  Bosley. 
R.  H.  Brown. 
J.  Arthur  MitcheU. 
JohnC.  Pirtle. 

C.  R.  Rounds. 
J.  W.  Ireland. 

D.  H.  Lyon. 
V.  L.  Broyles. 
L.  G.  Wesley. 

E.  B.  Terry. 
W.  D.  Jones. 

A.  K.  McICemie. 
P.  H.  Neblett. 
I  C.  E.  Dudley. 


J.  M.  Calvin. 


City. 


KE^rTlrcKY-  con. 

Highland  Park... 

Hopkins  ville 

Irvine 

Jenkins 

Lebanon 

Lexington 

Louisville 

Ludlow 

Madison  ville 

Mayfield 

MavsvUle 

Middlesboro 

Morganfieid 

Mount  Sterling... 

Newport 

Nicholas  ville 

Oakdale 

Owenaboro 

Paducah 

Paris 

PineviUe 

Princeton 

Providence 

Richmond 

RussellviUe 

Shelby  ville 

Somerset 

Winchester , 


LOUISIANA. 


AbbevUle 

Alexandria 

Baton  Rouge... 

Bogalusa 

Covington 

Crowlev 

DeRidder 

Donaldson  ville. 

Eunice 

Franklin 

Gretna 

Hammond 

Homer 

Houma 

Jeanerette 

Jennings 

Kent  wood 

La  Fayette 

l!ake  Charles... 

Leesville 

Mansfield 

Mcrrwille 

Minden 

Moiu-oe 

Morgan  City 

Natchitoches . . . 

New  Iberia 

New  Orleans... 
Oakdale 


Opelousas . . . 

Patterson 

Plaquemine. 

Rayne 

Ruston 

1  Shreveport.. 
'  SlideU 

Thibodaux.. 

Winnfleld.... 


MAINE. 

Anson 


Auburn.. 
Augusta., 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  ol 
1020. 


3,979 
9,606 
2,705 
4,707 
3,239 

41,534 
234,891 
4,582 
5,030 
6,583 
6,107 
8,011 
2,651 
3,995 

29,317 
2,786 
3,198 

17,424 

24,735 
6,310 
2,908 
3,689 
4,151 
5,622 
3,124 
3,760 
4,672 
8,333 


3, 461 
17,510 
21,782 
8,245 
2,942 
6.108 
3,535 
3,745 
3,272 
3,504 
7,197 
3,855 
3,305 
5,160 
2,512 
3,824 
3,059 
7,855 
13,088 
2,518 
2,56^1 
2,963 
6,105 
12,675 
5,429 
3,388 
6,278 
387,219 
4,016 

4,437 
2,5;}8 
4,632 
2,720 
3,380 
43,874 
2,958 
3,526 
2,975 


2,593 


16,985 
14, 114 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 


T.  B.  8n 
J.  C.  Waller.' 
J.  P.  W.  Brouse. 
Leon  B.  Stephau. 
J.  R.  Sterrett. 
M.  A.  Cassidy. 
Zenos  E.  Scott. 
W.  D.  Reynolds. 
Harper  Gatton. 

D.  W.  Bridges. 
W.J.  Caplinger. 
J.  W.  Runcie. 
R.T.  Whittinghill. 
H.  A.  Babb. 

E.  F.  Sporing. 
H.  L.  Smith. 

J.  L.  Foust. 
Ralpli  Yakol. 
Lc0  Kirk  Patrick. 
R.  U.  Shi  pp. 
I.  J.  Mars. 
Jav  F.Chambers. 
John  H.  Payne, 
C.  T.  Canon, 
Mark  Tod  man, 
R.  E.  Hill. 
Clarence  E.  .Vckley. 


J.  H.  Williams. 
W.  J.  Averv. 
P.  H.  Griffith. 
F.  C.  Ratlifl. 
A.J.Park. 
J.  R.DeMoss. 
H.  A.  Buie. 
B.C.  Alwes 
A.A.Sibley. 
A.  B.  Murray. 
J.  C.  Ellis. 
W.  J.  Dunn. 
P.  C.  Rogers,  jr. 
H.  L.  Bourgeois. 
W.  L.  Colvm. 
W.  D.  Boitnott. 
J.  A.  Arnett. 
T,  ".  'Vi.-ins. 
Ward  Atidorsoa. 
A.  H,  Nanney, 
J.  Lilt  her  Jordan. 
Eil'vard  J.  Brown. 
E,  s.  Richardson. 
E.  L.  Neville. 
Joe  Farrar. 
M.  C.  Taylor. 
L.  G.  Porttr. 
J.  M.  Gwinn. 
Bertram    W.    Max- 
well. 
Paul  D.  Pavy. 
E.  A.  Crowell. 
Harry  De  La  Rue. 
L.  V.  Pourciau. 
H.  E.  Townsend. 
C.  E.  Byrd. 
T.  H.  McAfee. 
W.  S.  Lafargue. 
A.  Leonard  Allen. 


Mrs.  L.  A.  Brad- 
bury, ,  North  -Vn- 
son. 

H.  H.  Randall. 

Herman  H.  Stuart. 
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City. 


MAniE— contd. 


Baneor 

Bar  Harbor.. 

Bath 

Belfast 


Biddeford 

Brewer 

Bridgton 

Brunswiok 

Calais 

Camden 

Caribou 

Dexter 

East  Llvermore 
(P.  0.,  Liver- 
more  Falls). 

Eastport 

Ellsworth 

Falrfleld 

Farmlneton 

Fort  Fairfield 

Fort  Kent 

Gardiner 

Gorham 

Hallowell 

Houlton 

Jay 

Kennebimk 

Kittery 

Lewlston 

Lisbon  (P.  O., 
Lisbon  Falls). 

Lubec 

Madison 


Mexico 

Mlllinocket 

Milo 

Norway 

Oldtown 

Orono 

Paris 

Plttsfleld 

PorUanrl 

Presauejsle 

Rockland 

Rumford 

Saco 

Sanford 

Skowhegan 

South  Berwick... 

South  Portland... 

Vanburen 

WatervUle 

\Vestbro<jk 

WUton 

Winslow 

York  (P.O.,  York 
village). 

MARYLAND.' 


Annapolis 

Italtimorc 

Brunswick 

CambridRc 

Chestertown 

Cris;ieid , 

(^uml)erland 

Hasten 

KIkwn 

P'rederick 

Frostburg 

Hagcrsto^Ti 

Havrodc  (Jrace.. 
HyattsviHe. 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 


25,978 
3,822 

14,731 
5,083 

18,008 
6,064 
2,546 
7,261 
6,084 
3,403 
6,018 
4,113 
2,636 


4,494 
3,058 
4,253 
3,197 
4,551 
4,237 
5,475 
2,870 
2,764 
6,191 
3,152 
3,138 
4,763 
31,791 
4,091 

3,371 
3,700 

3,242 
4,528 
2,894 
2,969 
6,956 
3,133 
3,656 
2,700 

69,272 
5,581 
8,109 
8,676 
6,817 

10,691 
5,981 
2,955 

9,254 
4,594 
13,351 
9,453 
2,  .505 
3,280 
2,727 


11,214 
733,826 
3,905 
7,467 
2,537 
4,116 

29,837 
3,442 
2,660 

11,066 
6.017 

2M,0O4 
4,377 
2,675 


T.  C.  Morrill. 
Frank  McGouIdrick. 
C.  L.  Smith. 
Edward    E.    Roder- 
ick. 
C.  A.  Weed. 
F.  W.  Burrill. 
Guy  M.  Monk. 
John  A.  Cone. 
W.  II.  Phinney. 
Cteorge  E.  Paine. 
C.  A.  Grant. 
James  A.  Hamlin. 
E.  R.  Bowdoin. 


Mrs.  EimiceM.  Beale. 
Hermon  E.  Henrv. 
Merlin  C.  Joy. 
Wm.  C.  Webster. 
C.  E.  Glover. 
Catherine  Ouellette. 
Leon  W.  Gerrish. 
Richard  J.  Libby. 
W.  F.  Packard. 
Thomas  P.  Packard 
H.R.Houston. 
Merton  T.  Goodrich. 
E.  8.  i  uster. 
C.  W.  Bickford. 
A.  R .  f '^rter. 

E.  S.  lliggins. 
William    B.    Wood- 
bury. 
Russel  I.  Morgrage. 
W.  M.Marr. 
W.  H.  Sturfevant. 
WUliam  E.Stuart. 

[W.  O.  Chase. 

A.  B.  Garcelon. 
T.  W.  McQuaide. 
WUham  D.  Fuller. 
H.  E.  RolUns. 
Harry  C.  Hull. 

L.  E.  WUUams. 
T.  T.  Young. 

B.  E.  Packard. 
Wm.  B.  Woodburj'. 
William  G.  McCue, 

Berwick. 
S.  M.  Hamlin. 

C.  L.  O'ConneU. 
W.  H.  Patten. 
(See  Gorham.) 
(See  Jay.) 

E.  L.  Toner. 
(See  Kittery.) 


George  Fox. 
Henry  S.  West. 
(See  Frwlerick.) 
.].  B.  Noble. 
Edw.  J.  Clarke. 
Wm.  H.  Dashiell. 
Edward  F.  Webb. 
Oscar  M.  Focle. 
HuKh  W.  Caldwell. 
G.  Lloyd  Palmer. 
(See  Cuml»erland.) 

B.  J.  Grimes. 

C.  MUlon  Wright. 
Nicholas  Orem. 


City. 


MABTLAND— con. 


Salisbury 

Westemport.. 
Westminster.. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Abington. . . 

Acusnuet 

Adams 

Agawam 

Amesbury. . 

Amherst 

Andover.... 
Arlington... 

Athol 

Attleboro... 

Auburn 

Ayer 

Barnstable. 

Barre 

Belmont 

Beverly 

BiHerica.... 
Blackstone. 

Boston 

Bourne 


Braintree 

Bridge  water. 

Brockton 

Brookline 

Cambridge... 

Canton 

Chelmsford . . 

Chelsea 

Chicopee 

Clinton , 

Cohasset , 

Concord , 

Dalton 

Danveis 

Dartmouth.., 


Dedham.. 
Deertield. 


Dighton. 
Dracut . . 


Dudley 

East  Bridgewater. 

Easthampton 

Easton 


Everett 

Fairhaven 

FaU  River.... 

Falmouth 

Fitchburg 

Foxboro 

Framingham . 

Franklin 

Gardner 


Gloucester , 

Grafton , 

Great  Barrington 

Greenfield 

Grovcland , 


Hadley. 


Hanover... 
Hard  wick . 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  principaL 


"County  suponn  tendon  Is  have  control  of  city  schools. 


7,5:^ 
3,977 
3,521 


5,787 
3,075 

12,967 
5,023 

10,036 
5,650 
8,268 

18,665 
9,792 

19,731 
3,891 
3,052 
4,836 
3,357 

10,749 

22,561 

3,646 

4,299 

748,060 

2, 530 

"  ,  >80 

^.438 

:;:.  748 

10',».  (J94 

>.  iM5 

■',  (J«2 
VA,  184 

1 :.  'i79 
..tJ39 

<,461 
:i.752 
11  JOS 
*->.  103 


10,792 
2.803 


2,574 

5,2S0 
3,701 
3,4S6 
11,261 
5,041 

40,120 

7,291 
120,485 

3,500 
41,029 

4, 136 
17,03.1 

6, 497 
10,971 

22,  W7 
6,887 
6,315 

15,462 
2,650 

2,7H4 

2,575 
3,0K'» 


James  M.  Bennett. 
(See  Cumberland.) 
M.  S.  H.  Unper. 


C.  A.  Record. 

(See  Fairhaven.) 

Francis  A.  BagnaH 

(See  Ludlow.) 

Justm  O.  Wellman. 

Jason  O.  Cook. 

Henry  C.  Sanl)om. 

O.  C.  Minard. 

y>       ■  ; '  '.'^  :ird. 

U.,...  .V.  i  c.ies. 

Henry  11.  J'ratt. 

Frank  C.  Johii^n. 

Geo.  n.  Gftlper. 

M.  A.  Sturl^vant. 

George  P. Armstrong. 

8.   Howard  Chaw. 

En.'riH-  C.  ViiuDj;. 

L^•0Il  E.  Davis. 

J.  E.  Burke. 

Herbert  L.  Whit- 
man. 

Clarence  N.  Flood. 

CUfton  C.  Putney. 

John  F.  ScuUv. 

Oscar  C.  Gaifagher. 

M.  E.  Fit/jferald. 

Edgar  L.  Wiilard. 

Ro-icoe  G.  Frame. 

Frank  E.  Parlin. 

John  J.  Desmond,  jr. 

Thomas  F.  Gibbons. 

On'is  K.  Collins. 

WellsA.HaU. 

Hcrlvrt  L.  Allen. 

Hame  J.  Phipps.     • 

Frederick  L.  Ken- 
dall, South  Dart- 
mouth. 

Roderick  W.  Hine. 

Andrew  S.  Thom- 
son, South  Deei^ 
field. 

Walter  K.  Putney, 
North  Dighton. 

Charles  L.  RandalL 

Wm.  F.  Sims. 

Edgar  H.  Grout. 

W.  D.  Miller. 

Carlon  E.  Wheetar, 
North  P^aston. 

Fairfield  Whitney. 

Charles  F.  Prior. 

Hector  L.  Belislo. 

CarlHolman. 

Ernest  W.  Robinson. 

Ira  A.  Jiinkins. 

Ernest  W.  Fellows. 

Arthur  W.  Hale. 

Fordyce  T.  Rey- 
nolds. 

Ernest  W.  Fellows. 

Albert  S.  Cole. 

Russell  H.  Bellows. 

Winthrop  P.  Abbott. 

O.  E.  Caswell, 
Georgetown. 

Clinton  J.  Richards, 
Northampton. 

Stephen  G.  Bean. 

(See  Barre.) 
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City. 


MASSACHUSETTS— 

continued. 

Harvard 

Hatfield 

Haverhill 

Hingham 

Holnrook 

Holdcii 

Ilolliston 

Holyoke 

Hopedalo 

Hudson 

Ipswich 

Kingston 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Lcicc-ter 

Lenox 

Leominster 

Lexington 

Longmeadow  (P. 
(>.,  East  Long- 
meadow). 

Lowell 

Ludlow 

L>Tin 

.Maiden 

Mans  eld 

Marblehoad 

Mir!l»on) 

Maynard 

MerlOold 

Medfonl 

Med  way 

Mc'lro^o 

Mothucn 

Middleboro 

Milford 

Miilbnry 

Mill  on 

Monsou 

Montugi]o 

Nantucket 

Natick 

Xeedhara 

New  Bedford 

Xewbnryport  . . . 

Newton 

North  Adams 

Northampton . . 

North  Andovcr. 

NorthAttleboro 

North  bridge 

North  Brookfleld . 

Norwood 

Orange 

Oxford 

PaJmer 

Pea  body 

Pittsfirld 

Plymouth 

Provmcetown 

Qulncy 

Randolph 

Reading 

Revere 

Rockland 

Rockport 

Salem 

Saugus   (P.    O 
Lynn). 

Sdtuato 

Seekonk 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal . 


2,546 

2,651 

53,S84 

5,604 

.3,161 

2,970 
2,707 

60,203 
2,777 
7,607 
6,201 
2,505 

91,270 

4,085 
3,635 
2,691 
19, 711 
6,.^50 
2,618 


112,759 
7,470 

99,148 

49,103 
6,25.5 
7,324 

15,028 
7,086 
3. 595 

on  rgg 

.  ♦56 
!     J04 

i  ■',  [89 

^,  163 

•>'•..  171 

'.';53 
■'  m2 

^26 

;-.'i75 

:    797 

;0/i07 
:   112 

'!-'   J17 

'  .  ;i8 

.    rj4 

,.     W2 

l.'il 

-W8 
74 

2,610 
12,627 
5,393 
3,820 
9,896 
19, 5.^2 
41,763 
13,0.5 
4, 2^6 
47,876 
4,756 
7,439 
28,823 

7,544 
3,878 
42,629 
10,874 


George  B.  Clarke, 
East  Pepperell. 

(SeeHadloy.) 

All»ert  L.  Barbour. 

(SeeCohassot.) 

Adolph  O.  Chris- 
tiansen. 

J.  R.  Chdds. 

C.  Edward  Fisher. 

William  R.  Peck. 

CarroU  11.  Drown. 

Bertram  D.  Brown. 

Joseph  I.  Ilorton. 

Mrs.  Julia  Morton. 

Bernard  M.  Sheri- 
dan. 

Clarence  E.  Michels. 

Theodore  W.  King. 

Thomas  F.  Kane. 

William  H.  Perry. 

Harry  II.  Lowry. 

tYoderic  A.  Wheeler. 


Hugh  J.  MoUoy. 
Walter  E.  Gushee. 
Charles  S.  Jackson. 
F.  G.  MarshaU. 

Nel-n  ^.  "-    -    1. 

FiiiiiN  Ji.   tiiii. 

Ernest  P.  Carr. 
Wm.  II.  MiilinKton. 
AU)ert  S.  Ames. 
Maro  S,  Brooks. 
C.  Edward  Fisher. 
John  C.  Anthony. 
Kilwln  L.  JIaynes. 
Charle.s  H.  Bates. 
A.  O.  Casweil. 
C.  C.  Ferguson. 
Joseph  --V.  Ewart. 
Francis  S.  Brick. 
James  J.  Qulnn. 
Edwin  vS.  Tlrrell. 
Edgnr  L.  Wlllard. 
John  C.  Uavis. 
Allen  V,  Keith. 
Wmiam  C.  Moore. 
Ulysses  G.  Wheeler. 
BurrJ.Merriam. 
Fayette  K.Congd  on. 
Nanimi  Leonard. 
George  W.  Morris. 
F.  E.  Holt,  Whitins- 

vjllo. 
Edward  C.  Ilempel. 
Herbert  H.  Tlowes. 
Juslah  S.  McCaun. 
(SeeMUlbury.) 
Chfton  ir.  ifobson. 
Albert  Uobinson. 
Jtibn  F.  Gannon. 
Charles  A.  Harris. 
Charles  M.  Pennell. 
FredH.  Xickerson. 
(See  Holbrook.) 
A.  L.  Safford. 
William  C.   .McGin- 

nis. 
Oliver  n.Toothaker. 
William  F.Eldredge. 
George  M.  Bemls. 
Jesse  W.  I^unbert. 


2,,'i34    F.  E.Bragdon. 
2,S()H    (See  Blackstone.) 


City. 

Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 

Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 

MASSACHUSETTS— 

continued. 

Shrewsbury 

Somerset 

3,708 
3,520 

93,0()1 
5,627 
14,245 
5,930 
129,614 
7,873 
6,865 
2,578 

8,101 
37, 137 
4,019 
4,450 
5,384 
13,025 
6,446 
•30,915 
8,625 
4,415 
3,467 
21,467 
13,258 
6,224 
2,908 
5,789 
18,604 
3,170 
3,116 
13,443 
15,a57 
7,147 
2,780 
3,707 
2,681 
5,904 
10,485 
15,455 
16,574 
179,751 
2,808 

11,878 

S,35'l 

:i,637 

7,542 

1 1,101 

•   il6 

164 

! ,    )54 

911 

I    ,2;J3 

182 

)58 

594 

i84 

187 

,750 

J  .569 

.704 

...  I2fi 

u.  I!4 
.i94 

'>":-;,  478 
»,M0 
2,  »72 

hm 

13,103 
2,  ,507 
2,  MO 
.!   599 

C.  R.  Stacv. 
Frederic    W.    King. 

man. 
Charles  S.  Clark. 
F.  E.  Whittemorc. 
Fred  E.  Corbln. 
Irving  H.  Ag.tid. 
James  11.  Van  Ml  kle. 
Frederick  W.  Porter. 
L.  W.  Robblns. 
Henry  H.  I»ratt. 

Harold  F.  Dow. 
CO   Persons 

Somerville 

South  lladley 

South  bridge 

Spencer 

Springfield 

Stoneliam 

Stoughton 

Sutton    (P.    O., 
Auburn). 

Swampscott 

Taunton 

Templeton 

Tewksbury 

Uxbridge 

A!"  "     '     - 

Wakefield 

Walpole        

W;   M      1         well. 
RiiJdh  \\       Vestcott. 

Waltham 

Ch.:i  1.     v    Perkins. 

Ware      

Jo-f  pti  J .  .;"iily. 
Hrsruep  I    Turner. 
IIi"-fii  "Ml  i,    l»att. 

Wareham 

Warren 

Watertown 

Webster 

W' -    '  '■    rrlce. 
W    .  ^.     ,1    -  ms. 

Wellesley 

West  Bridgewater- 
Westboro 

8.  Monroe  Graves. 
Thomas  E.  Gay. 
Thomas  S.  Grindle. 

Westfleld 

Chester  D.  Stiles. 

Westford 

Herman  C.  Knight. 

West  port 

Edward  L.  Hill. 

We^t  Springfield  . 

Weymouth 

Whitman 

l*arker  T.  Pearson. 
Elwood  T.  Wyman. 
(See  Long  Meadow.) 
Albert  J.  Chidester. 
Ralph  R.  Barr. 
Austin  R.  Paull. 
JohnR.  Fausey. 
F.  A.  Douglas. 
George  I.Clapp. 
Harvev  S.  Gruver. 
(See  F'rankljn.) 

C.  H.  Griffey. 
Don  Harrington. 
Arthur  R.  Shigley. 
J.  W.  Kelder. 

Wllbraham 

Williarastown 

Wilmington 

Winchendon 

Winchester 

Winthrop 

Woburn 

Worcester 

Wrentham 

MKHIGW. 

Adrian 

-\lbion 

Allccan 

.  \Ima.           

Alpena 

George  H.  Curtis. 
L.  A.  Butler. 
W.G.Cobum. 

Fi-..iik  A.  '^..ui..,. 

Ann  Arbor 

Battle  Creek 

Bay  City 

Belding  . 

S  J.  rikinner. 

Benton  ilarbor... 
Bessemer    

Frank  A.  Jensen. 
C   R.Cobb 

Big  Rapids 

BuTOiugham 

BoyneCity 

Buchanan 

("adillac     

D.  A.  Van  Buskirk, 
Clarenee  Vliet. 
A.A  Metcalf. 
B.  V.  Eggert. 
Cn  j  "W  Crandell 

Calumet 

Kiward  J.  Hall. 

Caro 

F  E  Schall 

Charlotte 

C  H.Carrick. 

Cheboygan 

Coldwatef 

Crystal  Falls 

Detroit 

Carl  Titus. 
Iia  F.  King. 
W.  D.  lliin 
Frank  Cody. 
L.  W.  Stewart. 
Wm.  S.  Goudy. 
C  J.  Miller. 

Dowagiac 

Durand 

Ecorse 

Escanaba 

Fenton 

W.  E.  Olds. 

J,  A.  I>  Urymple. 

W.  E.  Harris. 

Femdale 

Flint 

A.K.Cody. 
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City. 

PopiUa- 

tion, 
census  of 

1920. 

Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 

City. 

Popula- 
tion. 

1920. 

Superintoident  or 
supervising  prineipaL. 

MiCHio  AN— contd . 
Ford      (P.      O., 

4,294 

4,953 

7,205 

3,043 

137,634 

4,304 

48,615 

7,527 

5,132 

46,499 

5,476 

-    12,183 

4,466 

2,951 

6,935 

8,251 

4,296 

15,739 

10,500 

48,374 

48,487 

57,327 

4,723 

8,810 

9,604 

6,380 

3,731 

12,718 

4,270 

8,907 

5,483 

11,573 

9,488 

4,819 

5,037 

36,570 

9,514 

7,419 

7,311 

4,533 

2,789 

3,168 

12,575 

5,064 

2,857 

34,273 

25,914 

9,822 

2,549 

6,007 

}    61,903 

3,204 
3,925 
7,251 
3,036 

12,096 
3,829 
5,995 
5,209 

10,925 
4,151 

13,851 
7,413 

8,056 
3,388 
4,287 
2,809 
10,118 
7,086 
2,568 
9,591 

C.  F.  Pike. 

C.  H.  Teague. 
L.  H.  von  den  Berg. 
Jonas  Sawdon. 
William  A.  Greeson. 
W.  R.  Booker. 
E.  G.  Van  Deventer. 
H«ary  A.  Gikoth. 
M.  R.  Keyworth. 

8.  J.  Gler. 
E.  E.  Fell. 
A.  O.  Goodale. 

C.  Court«r.       ^ 
A.  A.  Rather. 
M.B.Travis. 
William  D.  Byms. 

D.  F.  Rice. 
C.  L.  Phelps. 

E.  0.  Mar^. 
•E.  H.  Drake. 

J.  W.  Sexton. 
E.E.Irwin. 
H.  E.  Waits. 
Benj.  Klager. 
T.  W.Clema 
H.B.Thompson. 
W.M.Whitman. 

F.  E.  Kine. 
John  L.  Silvemale. 
J.  J.  Scbafer. 
Dean  8.  Spencer. 
L.  W.  Fast. 

G.  E.  Ganiard. 
A.M.  Walsworth. 
M.  W.  Longman 
Leon  L.  Tyler. 

E.  D.  Denison. 
O.  W.  HaLsley. 
G.  L.  Greenawalt. 
R.  E.Simms. 
Chas.R.  Johnson. 
E.J.  Willman. 
P.  G.  Lanti. 
George  R.Smith. 
Jame>  H.  Harris. 
H.  aTDs\  is. 

A.  McDonald. 
W.  E.  Parker. 
Frank  Hendry. 

rw.  W.  Warner. 

O.M.'MLsenar. 

F.  P.  Buck. 

E.  P.  Clarke. 
Lloyd  8.  Gullen. 

G.  G.  Malcohn. 
L.C.Mohr. 

C.  M.  Femer. 
Floyd  W.  Crawford. 
Charles  L.  Poor. 
Arthur  W.  Clevenger 

F.  W.  Frostic. 
A.  G.  Erickson.  • 

Clark  W.  Brown. 
Theodore  Utne. 
O.  E.  Smith. 
Stanley  Adkins. 
S.  T.  Neveln. 
John  C.  West. 
R.A.HIU. 
W.  C.  Cobb. 

[lONNKSOTA— con. 

Chisholm 

9,099 
5,127 
2;  968 

6,825 
8,500 
3,426 

96,917 
4,902 
7,205 
4,630 

11,089 

7  581 
3,510 
2,914 
4,571 

15,089 
3,379 
3,448 
2,846 
2,790 
5^500 
2,782 

12,469 
3,092 
2  529 
380,582 
4,419 
5,720 
6,745 
4,023 
7,252 
3,325 
8,637 

13,722 

15,873 

2,673 

234,698 

4,335 
2,699 
6,860 
2,670 
7,735 
4685 
4,546 
14,022 
3, 90S 
3,055 

2,962 
5,892 
19,143 
3,481 

4,071 
2,861 
3,033 

10,937 
4,706 
3,252 
3,007 
7,552 
2.336 

10,501 
5,198 

11,560 
7,793 
3,«)2 

8  157 
18.270 
22,  S!  7 
13,037 

7,775 

J.  P.  Vanghan. 
Pet«r  Olesen. 
L.  W.  Isherwood. 

0.  H.  SanbcTg. 
H.  B.  Edwards. 

Wyandotte). 

Gladstone 

Grand  Haven 

Grand  Ledge 

Grand  Ra^ds.... 
Greenville 

Cloquet 

Cohimbia  Heights 

(R.  F.  D.  jm- 

neapolis). 

Crookston 

Crosby 

Hamtramck 

Detrdft 

L.  U.  Towte. 

■RRP'»«^k 

Duluth 

J.  H.  Bentley. 
H.  E.  White. 

Hastings 

Ely 

Highland  Park... 
Hinsdale 

Eveleth 

J.  V.  Voorbees. 

Fairmont 

P.  S.  BrainanL 

Holland 

Faribault    . 

W.  E.  Peik 

Houghton 

Howell 

Fergus  Falls 

Gilbert 

W.  0.  Llppitt. 
K.  K  Tibbetts. 

Tonia ... 

Grand  Rapids.... 
Hastings 

C.  C.  Baker. 

Iron  Mountain 

E.  A.  Dorbahn. 

Iron  River 

Ironwood 

Hibbing 

Hutchinson 

International  Falls 

Lake  City 

Litchfield 

C.  C.  Alexander. 
Sam  E.  Tift. 

Ishpeming 

G.  V.  Kinney. 

Kalamazoo 

W.  H.  Hollands. 

Lan.sinr 

Little  Falls 

Luvwue 

E.  B.  Bergqui^ 
H.C.BelL 
E.  S.  Selle. 

Lapeer 

Ludington 

Mankato 

Manistee 

Marshall 

L.  C.  McCarty. 

Manistique 

Marine  City 

Marquette 

Marehall 

Melrose 

E.  J.  Sweeney. 

Minneapolis 

Montevideo 

Moorhead 

B.  B.  Jackson. 
J.  J.  Bohlander. 
M.  L.  Jacobson. 

Menominee 

New  Ulm 

Arnold  Oloor. 

Midland 

Northfield 

Owatonna 

Pipestone 

M.  P.  Fobes. 

Monroe 

Jc^m  J.  Skinner. 

A.  C.  Tibbetts. 

Mount  Pleasant.. 
Munising 

Red  Wing 

Rochester 

St.  Cloud 

0.  W.  Herr. 
Wlnfred  G.  Bolcom. 

Muskegon 

P.R.Spencer. 

J.  Roy  Struble.     _ 

Shattuck    0.   Hart- 

Muskegon  Heights 
Negaimee 

St.  James 

St.  Paul 

NUes 

St.  Peter 

well. 

Norway 

Melville  R .  Davis. 

Onaway 

Sauk  Center 

South  St-Paul. . . 
Staples 

E.  R.  Edwanls. 

Ots^o 

D.E.Hickey. 
P.M.  Atwood. 

Owosso 

Petoskey 

Btill  water 

Thief  River  Falls. 

Two  Harbors 

Virginia 

J.  C.  Davies. 

Plymouth 

Pontiac 

I.  T.  Simley. 
C.  E.  Compton. 
E.T.  Duffield. 

Port  Huron 

River  Rouge 

Rochester 

Royal  Oak 

Saginaw: 

East  Side 

Waseca 

S.  C.  Huffman. 

WestMinneapoUs 

(P.CHopkTns). 

West  St.  Paul.... 

Willmar 

R.  J.  Mayo. 

J.  W.  Klinker.      _^ 
G«orge  0.  Brohaugh. 
Robert  B.  Ironic. 

West  Side 

Winona 

St.  Clair 

St.  Johns 

St.Joseph 

St.  T^ufs 

Sault  St«  Marie 

Worthington 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Aberdeen 

C.  A.  Patchin. 

Edgar  8.  Bowhis, 
J.  0.  DonaMsoo. 
Leon  McClor. 

South  Haven 

Sturgis 

Amory 

Bay  St.  Louis.... 
Biloxi 

Three  Rivers 

Claude  Bwmett. 

Traverse  City 

Wakefield 

Brookhaven 

Canton   .. 

8.  M.  Byrd. 
H.  R.Cart^. 

Wyandotte 

CharlfMon 

ClarksdiUe 

Columbia 

R.W.Boyett. 
H.  B.  Heidelberg. 
Wro.  0.  Bmmfleid* 

MINNESOTA. 

Columbus 

H.  H.  ElMs. 

Corinth 

M.  K.  Moffitt. 

Albert  Lea 

Alexandria 

Anoka 

Greenville 

Greenwood 

Grenada 

E.E.Bass. 
C.  B.  Sauhdtrs. 
John  Rondte. 

Aur(M^ 

Oulfport 

Haiti  c^bnrg 

Jackson 

R  0  Batler. 

Austin 

J.C.  Meadows. 

PemidH 

Edward  L.  Bailef* 

Blue^arth... 

Laurel 

R   n.  Watkins. 

Brainerd 

MoComb 

Joseph  E.  Gibson. 
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City. 

ropular 

tion, 
census  of 

1920. 

Superintendent  or 

MISSISSIPPI— con. 

i,  vlO 

)j,ai8 
1.  :3l 

:t,N^2 
<.,uS2 

J.  :m 

■i^'.^72 
-i.::i5 
\    .(>0 
■■,    ~2 
,-.,  1  i4 

i75 

>   Mb 

166 

*i.;l04 
^702 
;i,U48 

l'),i52 
3,  il8 

li>.-J68 
5,750 

:.  no 

:    128 

►98 

i",.{92 

'KO 

1.    136 

-    06 

166 

:M85 

.>,.M8 

'A  124 

,)»5 

i*,  106 

J,  724 

1-586 

ll.iOO 

^»,  K)2 

321,410 

3,622 

7.213 

4,422 

2,S!.H 

4,6.05 

3,097 

4,060 

3,549 

7  431 

3,760 

5,200 

4,711 

6,013 

12,808 

4,206 

3,968 

7,139 

H,042 

4,409 

8,503 

77,939 

772,897 

21,144 

3,613 

3,797 

39,631 

6,951 

6,792 

4,811 

3,182 

Moss  Point 

Natchez 

W.M.  Alexauder. 
W.  U.  Bradon. 

New  Albany 

Okolona 

Bayard  L.  C-oulter. 
W.M.  Cox. 

Pascagoula 

Starkville 

T.  C.  Lockard. 
R.  C.  Morris. 

Tupelo 

Thomas  M.  Milam. 

Vicksburg 

Water  Valley 

West  Point 

Winona 

J.  P.  Carr. 
Guv  D.  Dean. 
Bi         Sohurapert . 
H(         M.  Frizell. 

YaiooCity 

MISSOURI. 

Aurora 

R.  1     lied^veU, 
D.  W.  ClajTton. 

Bonne  Terre 

Boon  ville 

B.  F.  Melcher. 

C.  ".r!i-;lT;»' 

Brookfleld 

Butler 

L.  WCroGk^Uauk. 
Charlci*  A.  Lee. 

Cameron 

A.  C  G  wiim. 

Cape  Girardeau... 

Carrollton 

Carthage 

Canithersville 

Chaffee 

J.  N.  Crocker. 
Geo.  D.  Dietrich. 
W.C.Barnes. 
J.  H.  Goodm. 
C.  M.  Green. 

Charleston 

Chillicothe 

ClajrtoD 

Vost,  C.  Myers. 
Ja         R.  ICcrr. 

E.        Morton. 

Clinton 

A]   '   ir  Lee. 

Columbia 

W.l.  Oliver. 

De  Soto 

H.  L.  Bowman. 

Dexter 

Imn.  R.  Welch. 

Eldon 

Tc       V'aughan. 

Exccbior  Springs. 

Faruiington 

.  Festus 

W      .  Smith. 
W       .  Johns. 
James  Sutton. 

Fredericktown- . . 
Fulton 

E.  O.  Wiley. 
J.  T.  Bush* 

Hannibal 

L.  .McCartney. 

Higginsville 

Independence 

Jefferson  City 

Jopiin 

D.  W.  Brauam, 

E.  B.  .StR'ol. 
\V.  Ai.  Uakvtaua. 
WULam  T.  Harris. 

Kansas  City 

Konnett 

I.  L  Cammack. 
Egbert  Jennings. 

KirksviUc 

Kirkwood 

Lebanon 

Lex.ngton 

Liixjrty 

Charles  Banks. 
Edw.  H.  Beuracr. 
Rnscoe  V.  Cramer. 
L.  H.  Bell. 
J.  L.  Campiiell. 

Louisiana 

R.  R.  Rowley. 
J.C.Bond. 

Macon 

Maplcwood 

Maroeline 

J.  Richmond. 
G.  H.  Merideth. 

Marshall 

W.  M.  Wcstbrook. 

MaryviUe 

L.  E.  Ziegler. 

Mexico 

L.  B.  Hawthorne. 

Molwrly 

M.  F.  Beach. 

Monett 

Finis  E.  Engleman. 
Charles  Baldwin. 
C.  F.  Daugherty. 
Geo.  W.  Beswick. 
A.  L.  Dailey. 
WiUiam  F.TCnox. 
J.  W.  Thalman. 
John  J.  Maddox. 
C.  A.  Greene. 
Roy  V.  ElUse. 
J.  W.  SulUvan. 
W.  W.  Thomas. 
0.  G.Sanfoirl. 

Neosho 

Nevada 

Poplar  Bluff 

Richmond 

St.Cliarles 

St.  Jaseph 

St.  Louis 

Sedalia 

Sikeston 

Slater 

Springr.eld 

Trenton 

University 

Warronsmirg 

Washington 

Horace  M.  Buckley. 
Edward  Beatty. 
R.  F.  Nichols. 

aiy. 


MissoiTSi— contd. 

WebbCitv 

W^ebster  Groves., 
West  Plains , 

MONTANA. 

Anaconda , 

Billings 

Bozeman , 

Butte 

Deer  Lodge 

DUlon 

Glendive 

Great  Falls 

UtLvn 

Helena 

Kalispell 

Lewistown 

Livingston 

Miles  City 

Missoula 

Red  Lodge 

Whiteflsh 

NEBRASKA. 

Alliance 

Auburn 

Aurora 

Beatr^co 

Blair 

Broken  Bow 

Chadron 

Columbus 

Falrbury  

FaUsCity 

Fremont 

Gcring 

Grand  I.^land 

Hastings 

Havclock 

Holdrepe 

Kearney 

Lincoln 

McCook 

Nebraska  City. . . 

Norfolk 

North  Platte.... 

Omaha 

Plattsmouth 

Schuyler 

Scottsbluff 

Sidnev 

Superior 

T University  Place 

Wymore 

York 

NEVADA. 

Reno 

Sparks , 

Tonopah 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE. 

Berlin 

Claremont , 

Concord 

Conway 

Deny , 

Dover 

Exeter 


Popula- 

Superintendent  or 

ceasiis  of 
1920. 

supo^shig  princiixiL 

7,807 

C.  W.  Oldham. 

0.474 

Frank  Hamsher. 

3;i78 

J.  Will  Pierce. 

11,668 

W.  K.  Dwyer. 
Ward  H.  Nye. 
Risdon  J.  Cunning- 

16,100 

6,188 

ham. 

41,611 

H.  H.  Douglass. 

3,780 

Owen  D.  Specr. 
Grant  E.  Finch. 

2,701 

3,816 

E.  T.  CarroU. 

24,121 

S.  D.  Largent. 

6,429 

Charles  P.  Milne. 

12,037 

John  Dietrich. 

6,147 

William    D.    Swet- 

land. 

6,120 

0.  G.  Mannmg. 

6,811 

B.  A.  waians. 

7;fl37 

John  A.  Anderson. 

12,668 

Ira  B.  Fee. 

4,515 

F.  B.  Bates. 

2,867 

H.  L*.  Hayden. 

4,691 

W.  B,  Pate. 

2,863 

A.  M.  Nelson. 

2,962 

J.A.Doremus. 

9,664 

A.  T.  Stoddard. 

2,702 

James  Skinkle. 

2,667 

H.  R.  Partridge. 

4,412 

T.  R.  Crawford. 

5,410 

C.  Ray  Gates. 

5,454 

W.  H.  Morton. 

4,930 

B.  H.  Groves. 

9,605 

A.  H.  Waterhouse. 

2,508 

W.  C.  Findley. 

13,947 

R.  J.  Barr. 

11,647 

A.  H.  Staley. 
Frank  F.  Adams. 

3,602 

3,108 

J.  C.  Mitchell. 

7,702 

O.A.  Wirsig. 

54,948 

M.  C.  I>efler. 

4,303 

J.  A.  Tiue. 

6,279 

WileyCJ.Brook-s. 

8,634 

H.  B.  Simon. 

10,466 

C.  L.  Littel. 

191,601 

J.  H.  Beveridge. 

4,190 

George  E.  De  Wolf. 

2,636 

R.  T.  Fosnot. 

6,912 

E.  L.  Rouse. 

2,862 

W.  J.  Braham. 

2,719 

John     L.     McCom- 

mons. 

4,112 

A.  H.  Dixon. 

2,692 

E.  M.  Short. 

5,388 

A.  W.  Graham. 

12,016 

B.  D.  BllUngburst. 

3,238 

C.L.Neely. 

4,144 

Walter  W. Anderson. 

16,104 

Carl  M.  Bair. 

9,524 

Albert  B.  Kellogg. 

22,167 

L.  J.  Rundlctt. 

3,102 

L.  M.  Felch. 

5,382 

Carl  Cotton. 

13,029 

J.  E.  Wignot. 

4,604 

Clifton  A.  Towle. 
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City. 

Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 

Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 

NEWHAMPSHIKE- 

continued. 
Franklin 

6,318 
2,734 
3,406 

11,210 

10,897 
2,819 
6,162 
4,239 

78,384 
3  783 

28,379 
3,181 
4,109 
2,567 
2,563 

2,615 
13,569 
9,673 
6,688 
2,553 

12,400 
60,707 
4,740 
76,764 
15,660 
3,667 
2,562 
22,019 
3,906 
5,372 
4,371 

5,906 
14,323 
9,049 
2,886 
3,993 
116,309 
2  999 
4,472 
5,709 

26,470 
8,714 
9,803 
2,53? 
3,394 
3,057 

50,710 
5,463 
3,530 
2,622 

95,783 

11,627 
4,8S2 
2,590 
5,761 
4,075 
4,768 

19,381 
4,620 

12,162 
6,726 

17,667 
2,936 
5,643 
2,950 
3,435 
6,417 

15,721 

George  A.  Keith*. 
Charles  W.  Walker. 

Wm.  C.  T.  Adams. 
John  8.  Oilman. 
John  H.  Fuller. 
Herbert  L.  Sawyer 
Vernon  K.  Bracket 
Herbert  F.  Taylor 
Harold  C.  Bales. 
Charles  H.  Noyes 
Justin  O.  Wellman. 
W.  H.  a  EUingwood. 
O.  M.  Holman. 
Henry  8.  Roberts. 

L.  E.  Prior. 
William  H.  Slayton. 
Alfred  W.  8mith. 
Walter  H.  Yoimg. 
W.  J.  English. 

A.  E.  KraybiU. 
C.  B.  Boyer. 
Alice  C.  Summerill. 
Preston  H.  Smith. 
0.  R.  Gerard. 
Roy  W.  Brown- 
James  B.  Dilks. 
George  Morris. 
Frank  E.Tllton. 
M.  E.  Townsend. 
Robert     M.     Ober- 

holser. 
Louis  De  Witt  Deyo. 
David  C.  Porter. 
Van  H.  Smith. 
R.  J.  Eiienberger. 
D'Arcy  Bamett. 
James  E.  Bryan. 
E.  R.  Brunyate. 
George  Klntner. 
George  F.  HaU. 

George  J.  Smith. 
Henry  J.  Neal. 
R.  8.  Bowlby. 
L.  J.  Honiss. 
M.  Burr  Mann. 
Thomas  W.Hopkins. 
Cliflford  J.  Scott. 
Frank  J.  Oglce. 
Wm.  F.  Conway. 
T).  R.  Rohrbach. 
Frederick    E.    Em- 

(lorham  

Haverhill 

Keone 

Laconia 

Lebanon 

Littleton 

Manchester 

Milford  

Nashua 

Ne^y  market 

Newport 

Northumberland. 
Pembroke  (P.O., 

Suncook). 
Peter  boro. 

Portsmouth 

Rochester 

Somerswortb 

Walpole 

NEW  JEBSEY. 

• 

Asbury  Park 

Atlantic  City 

Audubon 

Bayonne        

Belleville 

BcrgenHeld 

Beverly 

Bloomflold 

Bogota 

Boon ton 

Bordentown. 

Boundbrook 

Brldgeton 

Burlington 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Capo  May 

Carlstadt 

CUflsidePark(P. 
O.,  Grantwood). 
Clifton 

Coll  ings  wood 

Dover 

T)umont 

Duncllen 

East  Newark 

East  Orange 

East  Rutherford.. 

Edgcwater 

Egg  Harbor 

Elizabeth 

Englewood 

Fairview 

mons. 
Wlnton  J.  White. 
/.  G  Masten. 

I'lemington 

Fort  Lee 

Franklin 

Paul  H.  Axtell. 
Arthur  E.Chase. 
Ernest  N.  Roselle. 
Wm.  M.  Smith. 
Wm.  H.  Sturges. 
Sidney  G.  Firman. 
Wilmer  F.  Bums. 
John  F.  0 'Toole. 
WlUlam  E.  Stark. 
Charles  H.  Reagle. 
Fred  A.  Nims, 
Frank  S.  Woolson. 
Absalom  Grundy. 
N.  C.  Holdridge. 
James    F.    Prender- 
gast. 

Freehold 

(Jarfield  

(Hen  Ridge 

C.loucester 

(Juttenberg 

Uackensack 

Hackettstown 

Haddonfiold 

Haddon  Heights.. 
Haledon 

Uammonton 

Harrison 

City. 


NEW  jERaET— con 

Hasbrouck 
Heights. 

Hawthorne 

Highland  Park 
(P.  O..  New 
Brunswick). 

Hightstown 

Hoboken 

Irvington. 


Jersey  City. . 

Kearny  (T.  0., 
Arlington). 

Keyport 

Lambert  ville 

Leonia 

Little  Ferry 

Lodi 

Long  Branch 

Madison 

Merchant  ville 

Metuchcn 

Milltown 

MlUviUe 

Montclair 

Monistown 

Newark 

New  Brunswick.. 

Newton 

North  Bergen 

North  PltOnfleld 
(P.  0.,  Plain- 
held). 

Nutley 

Ocean  City 

Orange 

Palisades  Park... 


Passaic 

Paterson 

Paulsboro 

Pennsgrove 

Perth  Amboy 

PhilUpsburg 

Pitman 

Plainfield. 

Pleasantville 

Princeton 

Prospect  Park  (P. 

C,  Paterson). 

Rahway 

Raritan 

Red  Bank 

R'dgefleld  Park. . 

Ridgewood 

Rockaway 

Roosevelt  (P.  C, 

Chrome). 

Roselle 

I  RoseUe  Park  (P. 

O..  Elizabeth). 

Rutherford 

Salem 

Secaucus 

Somerville 

South  Amboy.... 

South  Orange 

South  River 

Summit 

Tenafly 

Town   of   Union 

(P.    C,    Wee- 

hawken). 

Trenton 

Verona , 

Vlneland 

WalMngton 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


5,135 
4,866 


2,674 

68,166 

26,480 

298,103 

26,724 

4,415 

4,660 

2,979 

2,715 

8,175 

13,521 

5,523 

2,749 

3,334 

2,673 

14,601 

28,810 

12,648 

414,624 

32,779 

4,125 

23,344 

6,916 


9,421 

2,512 

33,268 

2,633 

63,8il 

135,875 

4,352 

6,060 

41,707 

16,923 
3,385 

27,700 
5,887 
5,917 
4,292 

11,042 
4,457 
9,251 
8,576 
7,580 
2,656 

11,047 

6,737 
5,438 

9,497 
7,436 
5,423 
6,718 
7,897 
7,274 
6,506 

10, 174 
6,650 

20,651 


119,289 
3.039 
6,799 
5,715 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  prindpaL 


J.  Earle  Thomson. 


F.  H.  Thoms. 
F.  Willard  Furtli. 


Jane  B.  Donnell. 
Jos.  F.  Brandt 
Robert  L.  Saunden. 
Henry  Snyder. 
Herman  DresseL 

WiUisE.BUderback. 
JohnH.  Herring. 
Nelson  C.  Smith. 
Edward  E.  Gaige. 
Henry  V.  Mat&ws. 
Charles  T.  Stone. 
W.  B.  Davis. 
Geo.  A.  Land. 
L.  G.  Van  Kirk. 
Harry  R.  Mensch. 
Frederick  J.  Sicktai. 
Done.  Bliss. 
J.  Burton  Wiley. 
David  B.  Corson. 
Ira  T.  Chapman. 
E.  L.  Baxter. 
M.  F.  Husted. 
Andrew  J.  Pietscfa. 


Paol  R^.  Raddiffe. 
James  M.  Stevens. 
W.  Burton  Patrick. 
Charles     B.     Arm- 
strong. 
Fred  8.  Shepherd. 
John  R.  Wilson. 
Bennett  K.  Matlack. 
Merritt  Jenkins. 
8.  E.ShuU. 
Henry  B.  Howell. 
Daniel  W.Davis. 
Henry  M.  Maxson. 
Wm.  C.  Sullivan. 
Mabel  T.Vanderfailt 
Thomas  L.  Bump. 

W.  F.  Uttle. 
Oscar  A.  Fisher. 
E.  C.  Oilland. 

A.  Ray  Palmer. 
Ira  W.  TravelL 
Charles  L.  Curtis. 

B.  V.  Hermann. 

Edward  V.  Walton. 
£.  F.  Smith. 

Clarence  A.  Fetterly. 
A.  O.  Dohner. 
M.  h  PechteL 
T.  Latimer  Brooks. 
Oscar  O.  Barr. 
H.  W.  Foster. 
William  8.  Lesh. 
H.  A.  Sprague. 
Ralph  S.  l^ugiuuD. 
Luther  N.  Steele. 


William  J.  Bicketi. 
Frederic  N.  Brown. 
H.  L.  Reber. 
John  M.  Mj'crs. 
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City. 


NEW  JERSEY-  COB 


Wanaque 

Washington. 
Weehawken. 
Westfleld. . . . 


West  Hoboken. . 
West  New  York. 

West  Orange 

Westwood 

Wharton. 

Wildwood 

Woodbury 

Wrightstown 


NEW    MEXICO. 


Albuquerque 

Clovis 

Deming 

(•aiiup 

I>asCruces 

Las  Vegas  (city, 

P.  O.,  East  Las 

Veeas). 
Las  Vegas  (town) . 

Raton 

Roswell 

8anta  Fe 

Silver  City 

Tucumcari 


NEW  YORK. 


Albany 

Albion 

Amityville 

Amsterdam 

Auburn 

Avon 

Babvton 

Bald  winsville . .. . 

BallstonSpa 

Batavia 

Bath 

Beacon 

Bingham  ton 

Broi-'kport 

Bronxville 

Buffalo 

Canandaigua 

Canastota 

Canton 

Carthage 

Catokill 

C^darburst 

Chatham 

Clyde 

Cohoes 

Coopcrstown 

Corinth 

Com  in  p: 

District  No.  9. 

DistnctNo.  13 

Cortland 

Dannemora... 

Dansvillc 

Depew 

DoDba  Ferry.. 

Dolgeville 

Dunkirk 


East  Aurora 

East  Rochester.. 
EastSy 
EUenvllle. 
Elmlra. 


Popula- 

tion^ 
census  of 

mo. 


2,916 
3,341 
14,485 
9,063 

40,074 
29,926 
15,573 
2,597 
2,877 
2,790 
5,801 
5,288 


15, 157 
4,904 
3,212 
3,920 
3,969 
4,304 


3,902 
5,544 
7,033 
7,236 
2,662 
3,117 


113,344 

4,683 

3,265 

33,524 

36,192 

2,585 

2,523 

3,685 

4,103 

13,541 

4,795 

10,996 

66,800 

2,980 

3,055 

506,775 

7,356 

3,995 

2,631 

4,320 

4,?28 

2.838 

2,710 

2,528 

22,987 

2,725 

2,576 

15,820 

13,294 
2,623 
4,631 
5,850 
4,401 
3,448 

19,336 

3,703 
3,901 
4,106 
3,116 
45,393 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 


O.  L.  Fleetwood. 
S.  M.  Tresslcr. 
Frank  A.  Balch. 
Charles     A.      Phil- 

hower. 
Arthur  O.  Smith. 
H.  W.  Maxson. 
8.  C.  Strong. 
Edward  D.  Graber. 
WUliam  P.  Curtis. 
Henry  C.  Chalmers. 
Malcolm  O.  Thomas. 
Mrs.    Elizabeth    D. 

Pullen. 


John  Milne. 
Jas.  M.  Bickley. 
Edwin  D.  Martin. 
Roy  L.White. 
G.  B.  Jone^. 
Walter    B.    McFar- 
land. 

Margaret  Barnard. 
L.  C.  Rhoads. 
D.  N.  Pope. 
Elbert  C.  Best. 
Lela  A.  ManvUlc. 
U.  CK  Anderson. 


C.  Edward  Jones. 
Willis  G.Carmer. 
Geo.  A.  Brown. 
H.T.Morrow. 
Heru-y  D.  Herv-ev. 
Willis  G.Saunders. 
C.  W.  Armstrong. 
H.E.Elden. 
William  A.  Andrews. 
Elwin  A.  Ladd. 
Edgar  A.  Lewis. 
E.  D.Hewcs. 
Daniel  J.  Kelly. 

E.  8.  Barclay. 
Arthur  C.Hafl. 
Ernest  C.  Hartwell. 
Frank  E.  Fisk. 

£.  G.  Simmons. 
John  H.Miller. 
Sherman  L.  Howe. 
Edward  D.  Myers. 

Eugene H.  Coon. 

A.  H.  Covell. 
Edward  Hayward. 
M.  J.  Multtr. 
Harris  Crandall. 

rj.  Murray  Foster. 
[a.  M.  Blodgett. 

F.  E.  Smith. 
Miss  Marion  Davis. 
Wallace  J.  Braman. 
J.  M.  Barker. 

B.  M.  Sheppard. 
Thos.  G.  Coffee. 
Frederick    R.    Dar- 

Ung. 

H.  W.  Mead. 

Louis  E.  Bird. 

E.  T.  Hennessy. 

E.C.  Hocmer. 

Harvey    O.    Hutch- 
inson. 


City. 


new  YORK— con. 

Elmira  Heights.. 

Endioott 

Fair  port 

Falconer 

Fort  Edward 

Fort  Plain 

Frankfort 

Fredonla 

Free  port 

Fulton 

Geneva 

Glen  Cove 

Glens  Falls 

Gloversville 

Goshen 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


Gouvemour. 

Gowanda 

Granville 

Green  Island 

Greenport 

Hambiu-g 

Hastings    upon 

Hudson. 

Haverstraw , 

Hempstead 

Herkimer 

Highland  Falls.. 

Hoosick  Falls 

Homell 

Hudson 

Hudson  Falls 

llion 

Irvington. 

Ithaca 

Jamestown 

Johnson  City 

Johnstown 

Kenmore  (P.  O., 

Tonawanda). 

Kingston 

Lackawanna 

Lancaster 


La  Salic. 


Lawrence 

Lc  Roy. 

Little  Falls. . . . 

l/ockport 

Lowville 

L3mbrook 

Lyons 

Malone 

Mamaroneck.. 

Massena 

Mechanicsville — 

Medina 

Middletown 

Mineoln 

Mohave  k 

MouT.t  ICisco... 
Mo -nt  Morris... 
Mount  Vernon.. 

>  cwark 

Xewburgh 

3»'ew  Rochcllc.. 

Now  York 

Niagara  Falls... 
North  Tarrytown. 
N  orth  Tonawanda 


Norwich 

Nyack 

Ogden'.burg. 
Ofean 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 


4,188  J.  E.  Demorest. 

9, 500  Herbert  H .  Crumb. 

4,626  H.  Claude  Hardy. 

2, 742  Hiram  J.  Baldwin. 

3, 871  Fran  klin  Barber. 

2,747  Walter  M.  Pratt. 

4,198  B.C.Vanlngen. 

6. 051  William  B .  BlaisdelL 

8,509  G.F.DuBois. 

13, 043  James  R .  Fairgrieve. 

.;      14,648  A.J.Merrell. 

8,664  H.H.  Chapman. 

.       16,638  Elbert  W.  Griffith. 

.       22,075  JamesA.Estee. 

2,843  Montgomery    C 
Smith. 

4,143  L.T.Wilcox. 

.'       2,673  Reverdy  E.Baldwin. 

3,024  R.E.Brown. 

4,411  James  Heatly. 

3,122  OscarE.Swanson. 

3,186  Ford  R.Park. 

5,526  H.H.  Murphy. 

5,226  L.  O.  Markham. 

6,382  T.  P.  Calkins. 

10,468  L.W.Bills. 

2,588  R.O.Stephens. 

4, 896  Clyde  L.  Har^  oy. 

15,026  H.S.Dodge. 

11, 746  Charles  S.  Williams. 

6, 761  George  A .  Ingalls. 

10,160  H.  M.Schwariz. 

2,701  i'fed  J.  Bierce. 

17,004  Frank  D.  Boynton. 

38. 917  Milton  J.  Fletcher. 
8,587  Frank  M.  Smith. 

10,908  E.L.Ackloy. 

^  3, 160  F.  C.  Densbergcr. 

26,688  M.J.Michael. 

17.918  William  J.  Breen. 
6,069  F.L.Smith. 

[W.  H.  Daley  (schoo 

3,813  j-v^.  **'  Van       WUlia 
1    (school  No.  5). 

2,861  Roberto.  Horn. 

4,203  E.B.Taylor. 

13,029  E.  D.  Henry. 

21,308  RoyB.  KeUev. 

3, 127  Leon  A .  Davis. 

4,371  C.  D.  Vosburgh. 

4,253  W.  H.  Kinnev. 

7, 566  H.H.  I>amberton. 

6, 571  Arthur  Z .  Boothby. 

5,993  D.  Howard  Nayior. 

8. 166  E.  H.  Burdick. 

6,T)11  H.  E.  Brown. 

18,420  James  F.  Tuthill. 

3,016  Jacob  I.  Allart. 

2,919  Harry  M.  Fisher. 

3,944  H.M.Jennings. 

3,312  Harold  J.  Coon. 

42, 726  William  H .  Holmes. 

6,964  F.  NeflStroup. 

30,366  Snvder  J.  Gage. 

36,213  Albert  Leonard. 

5, 620, 048  WUliam  L.  Ettinger. 

50, 760  John  B .  Laidla w . 

5, 927  Charles  A .  Benedict 

15,482  Delmer  E.  Batchel- 
ler. 

8,268  Frank  R.  Wassung. 

4,444  H.  J.  Wightman. 

14, 609  Frances  C.  Bym. 

20,506  Wm.  C.  Oreenawalt. 
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City. 

Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 

Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 

NEW  HAWPSHrRE— 

continued. 
Franklin 

6,318 
2,734 
3,406 

11,210 

10,897 
2,819 
6,162 
4,239 

78,384 
3,783 

28,379 
3,181 
4,109 
2,567 
2,563 

2,615 
13,569 
9,673 
6,688 
2,553 

12,400 
60,707 
4,740 
76,754 
15,660 
3,667 
2,562 
22,019 
3,906 
5,372 
4,371 

5,906 
14,323 
9,049 
2,886 
3,993 
116,309 
2,999 
4,472 
5,709 

26,470 
8,714 
9,803 
2,53? 
3,394 
3,057 

50,710 
5,463 
3.530 
2,622 

95,783 

11,627 
4,882 
2,590 
5,761 
4,075 
4,768 

19,3S1 
4,620 

12,102 
6,720 

17,067 
2,936 
5,643 
2,950 
3.435 
6,417 

15,721 

George  A.  Keith'. 
Charles  W.  Walker. 
Norman  J.  Page. 
Wm.  C.  T.  Adams. 
Johns.  Gilman. 
John  H.  Fuller. 
Herbert  L.  Sawver 

Herbert  F.  Taylor 
Harold  C.  Bales. 
Charles  H.  Noyes 
Justin  0.  Wellman. 
W.H.aEUingwood. 
0.  M.  Holman. 
Henry  8.  Roberts. 

L.  E.  Prior. 
William  H.  Slayton, 
Alfred  W.  Smith. 
Walter  H.  Young. 
W.  J.  English. 

A.  E.  KraybiU. 

C.  B.  Boyer. 
AUce  C.  Summerill. 
Preston  H.  Smith. 
G.  R.  Gerard. 
Roy  W.  Brown- 
James  B.  Dllks. 

(J  eorge  Morris. 
Frank  E.Tilton. 
M.  E.  Townsend. 
Robert     M.     Ober- 

holser. 
Louis  De  Witt  Deyo. 
David  C.  Porter. 
Van  H.  Smith. 
R.  J.  Eiicnberger. 
D'Arcy  Bamett. 
James  E.  Bryan. 
E.  R.  Brunyate. 
George  Kintner. 
George  F.  Hall. 

George  J.  Smith. 
Henry  J.  Neal. 
R.  S.  Bowlby. 
L.  J.  Honiss. 
M.  Burr  Mann. 
Thomas  W.Hopkins. 
ClifTord  J.  Scott. 
Frank  J.  Oglce. 
Wm.  F.  Conway. 

D.  R.  Rohrbach. 
Frederick    E.    Em- 

(lorham  

Haverhill 

Kecne 

Laconia 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Littleton 

Manchester 

Milford 

Nashua    

Newmarket 

Newport 

Northumberland. 
Pembroke  (P.O., 

Suncook). 
Peterboro 

Portsmouth 

Rochester 

Somcrsworth 

Walpolo 

NEW  JEKSET. 

• 

Asbury  Park 

AUanticCity 

Audubon 

nayonne r . 

Belleville 

Bergenfleld 

Beverly 

Bloomflold 

Bogota 

Boonton 

Bordentown. 

Boimd  brook 

Brideeton 

Burlington 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Capo  May......... 

Carlstadt 

CliffsidePark(P. 

0.,  Grantwood). 

Clifton 

Coll  ings  wood 

Dover 

Dumont 

Duncllen 

East  Newark 

East  Orange 

V.iist  Rutherford.. 

Edge  water 

Egg  Harbor 

Elixabeth 

Englewood 

Fairview 

mons. 
Winton  J.  White. 
/.  G.  Masten. 

Klemington 

Fort  Lee 

Paul  H.  Ax  tell. 
A  rthur  E .  Chase. 

Frvnklin 

Ernest  N.  RoseUe. 
Wm.  M.  Smith. 
Wm.  H.  Slurges. 
Sidney  G.  Firman. 
Wilmer  F.  Bums. 
John  F.  0 'Toole. 
WiUiam  E.  Stark. 
Charles  H.  Reagjc. 
Fred  A.  Nims. 
Frank  S.  Woolson. 
Absalom  Grundy. 
N.  C.  Holdridge. 
James    F.    I'rcnder- 
gast. 

Freehold 

(larficld 

(Men  Ridge 

(iloucester 

(Juttenberg 

Hackensack 

Hackcttstown 

Haddonficid 

Haddon  Heights.. 
Haledon 

Hammonton 

Harrison, .   . 

City. 

Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 

Superintendent  or 
supcrvismg  prinrtpaL 

NEW  JEESEY— con 

Hasbro uck 
Heights. 

Fawthome 

Hirfiland     Park 
(P.    0..    New 
Brunswick). 

Hiehtstown 

Hoboken 

2,895 

5,135 
4,806 

2,674 

68,166 

25,480 

298,103 

26,724 

1,415 
i    «) 

■i.'m 

715 

N  175 

J', -.21 

23 

J  749 

34 

73 

n,   91 

J-,  ^10 

t-\-48 

'1!  1. 7.24 

;.2.779 

1, 125 

ii  :;44 

'*16 

9,421 

2,512 

33,268 

2,633 

'■vi,S41 

}.■;-..  S75 

62 

<■  1(60 

1   707 

i  ..'♦23 

:>.:^ 

^00 

.  S87 

tl7 

i92 

11,042 
4,457 
9,251 
8,575 
7,580 
2,655 

11,047 

5,737 
5,438 

9,497 
7,435 
5,423 
6,718 
7,897 
7,274 
6,596 

10, 174 
5,650 

20,651 

119, 2S9 
3.030 
6,799 
5,715 

J.  Earle  Thomson. 

F.  H.  Thoms. 
F.  WiUard  Furth. 

Jane  B.  Donncll. 
Jos.  F.  Brandt. 

Irvington. 

Jersey  City. 

Kcamy   (P.    0., 
Arlington). 

Robert  L.  Sanndflm 
Henry  Snyder. 
Herman  DresseL 

Willis  E .  BilderbM±. 

La^rtvUie 

I^eonia 

John  H.  Herring. 
Nelson  C.  Smith. 

Little  Ferry 

IxkU 

Edward  E.  Gaige. 
Henry  V.  Matthews. 
Charles  T.  Stone. 
W.  B.  Davis, 

Long  Branch 

Madison 

MerchantvUle.... 

Metuchcn 

Milltown 

Geo.  A.  Land. 
L.  G.  Van  Kirk. 
Harry  R.  Mensch. 
Froderick  J.  SickkSL 

Mlllville  

Montclair...: 

Don  C.  Bliss. 

Morristown 

Newark 

J  Burton  Wiley. 
David  B.  Corson. 

New  Brunswick.. 
Newton 

Ira  T.  Chapman. 
E.  L.  Baxter. 

North  Bergen 

North   Plainfleld 
(P.   0.,  Plain- 
hold). 
Nutley 

M.  F.  Husted. 
Andrew  J.  Pietsch. 

Paul  R.  Raddiffe. 

Ocean  City 

Orange 

James  M.  Stevens. 
W.  Burton  PatriciL 

Palisades  Park... 
Passaic 

Charles     B.     Arm- 
strong. 
Fred  87  Shepherd. 
John  R.  Wilson. 

Paterson 

Paulsboro 

Pennsgrove 

Perth  Amboy 

PhilUpsburg 

PitniAn 

Bennett  K.  Matlac^ 
Merritt  Jenkins. 
S.  E.ShuU. 
Henry  B.  Howell. 
Daniel  W.Davis. 

Plainfleld. 

PleasantAiUe 

Princeton 

Prospect  Park  (P. 

0.,  Paterson). 
Rahway    

Henry  M.  Maxson. 
Wm.  C.  SuUlvan. 
Mabel  T.Vanderhilt. 
Thomas  L.  Biunp. 

W.  F.  Little. 

Raritan 

Oscar  A.  Fisher. 

Red  Bank 

R'dgefieldPark.. 

Rldgewood 

,  Rockaway 

Roosevelt  (P.  0., 
Chrome). 
'  Roselle 

E.  C.  Gllland. 

A.  Ray  Pahner. 
Ira  W.  Travell. 
Charles  L.  Curtis. 

B.  V.  Hermann. 

Edward  V.  Walton. 

Roselle  Park  (P. 
;      0..  Elixabeth). 

Rutherford 

!  Salem 

E.  F.  Smith. 

Clarence  A.  Fetterly. 
A.  G.  Dohner. 

1  SecauciLs 

M.  K  PechteL 

1  Somervillo 

South  Amboy 

,  South  Orange 

!  South  River 

'  Summit 

T.  Latimer  Brooks^ 
Oscar  0.  Barr. 
H.W.Foster. 
William  S.  Lesb. 
H.  A.  Spraijue. 
Ralph  8.  Mau^iam. 
Luther  N.  Steele. 

William  J.  Bicketi. 

Tenafly 

Town   of  Union 

(P.    0..    We©. 

hawken). 
Trenton 

Verona 

Vineland 

H.  L.  Reber. 

Walllngton 

John  M.  M>'ers. 
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City. 

Popula- 

UOD, 

census  of 
1920. 

Superhitendent  or 
supoTlshig  principal. 

City. 

Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 

Superintendent  or 
supervising  prindpaL 

NEW  JEBSEY-COn 

Wanaque 

2,916 
3,341 
14,485 
9,063 

40,074 
29,926 
15,573 
2,597 
2,877 
2,790 
6,801 
5,288 

15, 157 
4,904 
3,212 
3,920 
3,969 
4,304 

3,902 
6,644 
7,033 
7,236 
2,662 
3,117 

113,344 

4,683 
3,266 
33,624 
36,192 
2,6S5 
2,523 
3,686 
4,103 
13,641 
4,796 
10,996 
66,800 
2,980 
3,055 
500,775 
7,356 
3,996 
2,631 
4,320 
4,?28 
2.838 
2,710 
2,528 
22,987 
2,725 
2,676 

\    15,820 

13,294 
2,623 
4,631 
6,830 
4,401 
3,448 

19,336 

3,703 
3,901 
4,106 
3,116 
45,393 

0.  L.  Fleetwood. 
S.  M.  Tressler. 
Frank  A.  Balch. 
Charles     A.      Phil- 

hower. 
Arthur  O.  Smith. 
H.  W.  Maxson. 

B.  C.  Strong. 
Edward  D.  Grabcr. 
WUliam  P.  Curtis. 
Henry  C.  Chahners. 
Malcolm  0.  Thomas. 
Mrs.    Elixabeth    D. 

Pullen. 

John  Milne. 
Jas.  M.  Bickley. 
Edwin  D.  Martin. 
Roy  L.White. 
G.  B.  Jones. 
Walter    B.    McFar- 
land. 

Margaret  Barnard. 
L.^Rhoads. 
D.N.Pope. 
Elbert  0.  Best. 
Lela  A.  ManviUc. 
U.C«  Anderson. 

C.  Edward  Jones. 
WUlis  G.  Carmer. 
Geo.  A.  Brown. 
H.  T.Morrow. 
Henry  D.  Hervey. 
WUlis  G.Saunders. 
C.W.Armstrong. 
H.  E.  Elden. 
WUliam  A.  Andrews. 
Elwin  A.  Ladd. 
Edgar  A.  Lewis. 

E.  D.Hewcs. 
Daniel  J.  Kelly. 
E.  S.  Barclay. 
Arthur  C.Hafl. 
Ernest  C.  HartweU. 
Frank  E.  Fisk. 

E.  G.  Simmons. 
John  H.Miller. 
Sherman  L.  Howe. 
Edward  D.  Myers. 

Eugene  H.  Coon. 
A.H.Co\ell. 
Edward  Hayward. 
M.  J.  Multi  r. 
HarriBCrandaU. 

/J.  Murray  Foster. 
\A.  M.  Blodgett. 

F.  E.  Smith. 
Miss  Marion  Davis. 
Wallace  J.  Braman. 
J.  M.  Barker. 

B.  M.  Sheppard. 

Thos.  G.  Coffee. 

Frederick    R.    Dar^ 
ling. 

H.W.Mead. 

Louis  E.  Bird. 

E.  T.  Hennessy. 

E.  C.  Hocmer. 

Harvey   O.    Hutch- 
inson. 

Ntw  roRK— con. 

Elmlra  Heights... 
Endicott 

4,188 

9,500 

4,626 

2,742 

3,871 

2,747 

4,198 

6.051 

S,509 

13,043 

14,648 

8,664 

16,638 

22,075 

2,843 

4,143 
2,673 
3,024 
4,411 
3,122 
3,186 
5,526 

5,226 

6,382 
10,453 

2,588 

4,896 
15,025 
11,746 

6,761 
10,169 

2,701 
17,004 
88,917 

8,587 
10,908 
.3,160 

26,688 
17,918 
6,059 

3,813 

2,861 
4,203 

13,029 

21,308 
3,127 
4,371 
4,2.53 
7,656 
6,571 
5,993 
8.166 
6,1[)11 

18,420 
3,016 
2,919 
3,944 
3,312 

42,726 
6964 

30,366 

36,213 
5,620,048 

60,760 
5,927 

15,482 

8,268 

4,444 

14,609 

20,506 

J.  E.  Demorest 

Washington 

Herbert  H.  Crumb 

Weehawken 

Fairport 

H.Claude  Hardy. 
Hiram  J   Baldwin 

Westflekl 

Falconer 

Fort  Edward 

Fort  Plain. 

Frankfort 

Fredonla 

West  Hobokcn. . . 
West  New  York.. 
Weet  Orange 

Franklin  Barber. 
Walter  M.  Pratt. 
B.  C.  Van  Ingen. 
William  B.  Blaiadell 

Weatwood 

G.  F.  Du  Bois. 

Wharton. 

Fulton  

James  R.  Fairgrieve. 
A.  J.  Merrell 

Wildwood 

Geneva 

Woodbury 

Wrlghtstown 

NEW    MEXICO. 

Glen  Cove 

Glens  FaUs 

Gloversville 

Goshen.  ...t-t 

H.  H.  Chapman. 
Elbert  W.  Griffith. 
James  A.  Estee. 
Montgomery   C. 
Smith. 
L.T.WUcox. 
Reverdy  E.Baldwin. 
R.  E.  Brown 

Albuquerque 

Clovis  .. 

Gouvemeur 

Gowanda 

Deming. . .  r .  - . , ,  - 

GranviUe 

GaliupT 

Green  Island 

Green  port 

Hambiurg 

Hastings    upon 
Hudson. 

Heirmstead 

Highland  Falls.'*.! 

Hoosick  FaUs 

HomelL  

James  Heatly. 
Oscar  E.  Swanson. 
Ford  R.  Park. 
H.H.  Murphy. 

L.  O.  Markham. 
T.  P.  Calkins. 

LasCnices 

Las  Vegas  (city, 

P.  O.,  East  Las 

Veeas). 

Raton 

Ros  weU 

L.  W.  BiUs. 

Santa  Fe 

R.  0.  Stephens. 
Clyde  L.  Har\  oy. 
H.S.Dodge. 
Charles  S.  WUHams. 

SUverClty 

Tucumcftri 

Hudson 

NEW  YORK. 

Hudson  Falls 

Ilion       

GeoreeA.IngaUs. 
H.  M.  Schwartz. 

Albany 

Irvington. 

Fred  J.  Bierce 

Albion 

Frank  D.  Boynton. 
MUton  J.  Fletcher. 
Frank  M.  Smith. 
E.L.Ackley. 
F.  C.  Densberger. 

M.  J.  Michael. 

Amityville 

Amsterdam 

Auburn  

Jamestown 

Johnson  City 

Johnstown 

Kenmore  (P.  O., 

Tonawanda). 
Kingston 

Avon 

Babylon 

Baldwinsville 

BallstonSpa 

Bntavia 

Lackawanna 

Lancaster 

WUliam  J.  Breen. 
P.  L-  Smith 

Bath 

W.  H.  Daley  (schoo 

No.  4). 
W.      Van       WUlia 

(school  No.  5). 
Robert  O.  Horn. 

Beacon 

Bingham  ton 

Brockport 

Bronxville 

Lawrence   

Buffalo 

Le  Roy 

E.B.Taylor. 
E.D.Henry. 
Roy  B.  KeUev. 
Leon  A.  Davis. 

CaDandaigua 

Canastota  

Little  Falls 

IvOckport 

Canton 

LowvUle 

Carthage 

Lynbrook 

Lyons    

C.  D.  Vosburgh. 

Catskill     

W.  H.  Kinney. 
H.  H.  Lemberton. 

Cedorhurst 

M^lone 

Chatham 

Mamaroneck 

Massena 

MochanicsvUle.... 
Medina 

Arthur  Z.  Boothby. 

Clyde 

D.  Howard  Naylor. 

E.  H.  Burdick. 

Conoes 

Coopcrstown 

Corinth 

H.  E.  Brown. 

Middletown 

Mineole  

James  F.  TuthiU. 

Coming: 

District  No.  9 

Jacob  I.  AUart. 

Mohati  k    

Harry  M.  Fisher. 
H.  M.  Jennings. 
Harold  J.  Coon. 

DistnctNo.  13 
Cortland 

MoutUKLsoo 

Mo-nt  Morris 

Vount  Vernon 

>  ewark      

Donnemora 

DansviUo 

WUliam  H.Holmw. 
F.  Nefl  Stroup. 
Snvder  J.  Gage. 

Depew 

Xewburj^ 

Js'ewRocheUe 

New  York 

Niagara  Falls 

North  Tarrytown. 
North  Tonawanda 

Norwich 

Dobbs  Ferry 

Dolgeville 

Dunkirk 

Albert  Leonard. 
WUliam  L.  EtUnger. 
John  B.  Laidlaw. 

East  Aurora 

East  Rochester... 
East  Syracuse.... 
EllenvUle  .. 

Charles  A.  Benedict 
Dehnor  E.  Batchel- 

ler. 
Frank  R.  Wassung. 

Nyack 

H.  J.  Wifhtman. 
FruioesC.  Bym. 

Ogden'^burg 

Wm.  C.  GrecnawaU. 
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City. 


NEW  YORK— con, 

Oneida 

Oneonta 

Ossining. 

Oswego 

Oweeo 

PatcboRQe 

Peekskill: 

District  No.  7. 

District  No.  8. 

Penn  Yan 

Perry 

Plattsbare. 

Pleasantvolle 

Port  Chester...... 

Port  Jenis 

Potsdam 

Poughkeepsie 

Rensselaer 

Rochester 

RockviUe  Center.. 

Rome 

Rjre 

8£^  Harbor 

Salamanca. 

SaranacLake 

Saratoga  Springs.. 

Saugerties 

Scarsdale 

Schenectady 

Scotia 

Senet  a  Falls 

Sidney 

Silver  Creek 

Solvay 

Southampton 

Spring  Valley 

Soflern 

Syracuse 

Tarrytown 

Tonawanda 

Troy: 

Lansingburg 
district. 

Union  district 
Tuckahoe 

Tapper  Lake 

Union 

UUca 

Walden 

Walton 

Wappingers  Falls. 

Warsaw 

Waterford 

Waterloo 

Watertown 

WatervUet 

Watklns 

Waverly 

Wells  ville 

WestfieW 

Whitehall 

Whi.e  Plahis 

WHtcsboro 

YonkWB 

NOBTH  CABOUNA. 

Albemarle 

Ashboro 

Ashe  ville 

Baaafort 


Popula 

tion, 
censnsof 

1930. 


10,541 

11,562 
10,739 
23.626 
4,147 
4,031 

15,g68 

4,517 

4,717 
10,900 

3,590 
16,573 
10,171 

4,030 

35,000 

10,823 

295,750 

6,262 

26,341 
5,308 
2,993 
9,276 
5,174 

13,181 
4,013 
3,506 

88,723 
4,358 
6,380 
2,670 

3,260 
7,352 
2,801 
3,818 
3,154 
171,717 
5,807 
10,068 


72,013 

3,509 

2,506 
3,303 

»1,156 
5.498 
3,508 
3,235 
3,622 
2,637 
3.800 

31,285 

16,073 
2,785 
5,270 
4,996 
3,413 
5,258 

21,031 
3,038 

100,176 


2,691 

2.5aO 

28,. W4 

2,968 


Superintendent  or 
supen-islng  principal. 


Harry    W.     Lang- 

wortny. 
George  J.  Dann. 
Everett  A.  Barto. 
Frederick  Lei^iton. 
W.  A.  McConncU. 
Sheridan  Linn. 

Fred  J.  Bohlmann. 

A-  D.  Dunbar. 
E.  Detfelt. 

W.H.McCIeUand. 

Geo.  M.  Elmendori. 

JohnE.Morean. 

Elmer  S.  Redman. 

Arthur  H.  Nay  lor. 

Randolph  T.  Cong- 
don. 

Ward  C.  Moon. 

Walter  T.Clark. 

Herbert  S.  Weet. 

William  S.  Covert. 

George  R.Staley. 

George  E.  Webster. 

Gilbert  R.  Lyon. 

A.  W.  Fortune. 

H.  V.  Littell. 

Charles  L.  Mosher. 

Edward  R.  James. 

George  E.Hewitt. 

E.  R.  Whitney. 

A.W.Miller. 

A.  C.  Hamilton. 

Charles    F.     Ferry, 
Mason  ville. 

W.  H.  Edwards. 

John  P.  Sherrard. 

H.  F.  Sabine. 

GuyP.Rego. 

A.  P.  Burroughs. 

P.  M.  Hughes. 

L.  V.  Case. 

Frank  K.  Sutley. 

pJ.  K:  White. 
\Arvie  Eldred. 

Margaret   L.   Hayes 

(acting) 
Leo  E.  Cndersbee. 


John  A.  DeCamp. 
Earl  W.  Bennett. 
C.  P.  Wells. 
W.  E,  Archer. 
Herbert  Preston. 
Earl  I*.  Watkins. 
A.  H.  Downey. 
Frank  S.  Tisdale. 
Hugh  H.  Lansing. 
John  A.  Beers. 
P.  C.  Meserve. 
Howard  J.  Steere. 
L.  W.  Swain. 
Arthur  J.  Laidlaw. 
John  W.  Lumbard. 
RolUn  W.   Thomp- 
son. 
Charles  £.  Garton. 


J.H.McIver. 
D.  W.  Maddox. 
W.  L.  Brooker. 
C.  W.  E.  Pittman. 


north  CABO- 
UNA—contd. 

Belmont 

Burlington 

Canton 

Charlotte 

Concord 

Dimn 

Durham 

Edenton 

Elizabeth  City... 

FayettevUle 

Gastonia 

Golds  boro 

Greensboro 

Greenville 

Hamlet 

Henderson. 

Henderson  ville... 

Hickory 

High  Point 

Kings  Mountain.. 

Kiuston 

Laurinbnrg 

Lenoir 

Lexington 

Lincointon 

Lumber  ton 

Monroe 

MooresAille 

MoreheadCity...g 

Morgantown 

Mount  Airy 

New  Bern 

Newton 

Oxford 

Raleigh 

Reids\'illc 

Roanoke  Rapids.. 

Rockingham 

Rocky  Mount 

Salisbury 

Sanford 

Shelby 

Spencer 

StatesN-ille 

Tarboro 

ThomasvlUe 

Wadesboro 

Washington 

Wilmington 

Wilson 

Winston-Salem. . . 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Bismarck 

DeNilsLake 

Dickinson I 

Fargo I 

Grafton. t 

Grand  Forks t 

Jamestown 

Mandan • 

Mlnot I 

Valley  City. 


Popula-  1 

tion,         SuperinteiMlent  or 
censnsof  sapervisingr«1nci[iaL 

1920. 


ahpeton., 
ilUston.. 


OHIO. 


Akron 

Alliance 

Ashland 

Ashtabula.. 

Athens 

Barberton.. 
Bamesrille. 


2,941 

5,052 

2,584 

46,338 

9,903 

2,805 

21,719 

2,777 

8,925 

8,877 

12,871 

11,296 

19,861 

5,772 

3,808 

5,222 

3,720 

5,076 

14.302 

2,800 

9,771 

2,643 

3,718 

5,254 

3,390 

2,601 

4,084 

4,315 

2,958 

2,867 

4,752 

12,198 

3,021 

3,606 

24,418 

5,333 

3,369 

2,509 

12,742 

13,884 

2,977 

3,600 

2,510 

7,806 

4,568 

5,676 

2,648 

6,314 

33,372 

10,612 

48,395 


7,122 
5,140 
4,122 

21,961 
2,512 

14,010 
6,627 
4,336 

10,476 
4,681 
3,069 
4,178 


208,435 
21,603 

9,249 
22,082 

6,418 
18,811 

4,865 


H.  C.  Sisk. 
C.G.  Ha  worth, 
W.C.Allen. 
H.P.Harding. 
A.  S.  Webb. 
W.S.  Snipes, 
Edwin  D.  Pusey. 
Joe  R.  Nixon. 
S.  L.  Sheen. 
M.  B.Andrews. 
William  P.  Gri«. 

0.  A.  Hamilton. 
Frederick  Archer. 
J.  H.  Rose. 

C.  8.  Warren. 

J.  T.  Aldorman. 

A.  W.  Honevcutt. 

R.  W.Carxer. 

W.  M.  Marr. 

F.  C.  Nye. 

K.  R.Curtis. 

S.  W.Rabb. 

Horace  Sisk. 

J.  H.  Cowles. 

£.  D.  Johnson, 

W.  H.  Cale. 

S.  O.  Hawfleld. 

J.  O.  Faulkner. 

E.  P.  MendenhaUL 

H.  F.  Srygicy. 

L.  M.  Epps. 

H.  B.  Smith. 

M.  8.  Beam. 

F.O.Credle. 

S.  B.  Underwood. 

P.  H.  Gwynn.Jr. 

E.  J.  Coltrane. 

L.  I.  BeU. 

R.  M.  Wilson. 

T.  Wingaie  Andrefws 

C.  E.  Teague. 

1.  C.  Griffin. 
H.  C.  Miller. 
R.  M.  Gray. 
Robert  F.  Moscley. 
J.  N.  Hauss. 

C.  L.  Gates. 
Frank  L.  Ashley. 
W.A.  Graham. 
Charles  L.  Coon. 
R.  H.  Latham. 


J.  M.  Martin. 
Nelson  Bauvaln. 
P.  S.  Berg. 
J.  O.  Moore. 
R.B.Miuphy. 
W.  C.  Stebhina. 
Norman  C.  Koosttz. 
C.  L.  Love. 
L.  A.  White. 
G.  W.  Hanna. 
Mariha  T.  Pulton. 
George  A.  McFarland 


Carroll  R.  Reed. 

B.  F.  Stanton. 
J.  A.  McDowalL 
H.  C.  DietOTtelu 

C.  E.  StaU^. 
U.L.  Light- 
W.  C.  Jordan. 
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City. 


Popula- 
tion, 

OBDSUSOf 

1090. 


onio— cont  inued . 


Bedford 

Bellaire 

Bellefontalne 

Bellevue 

Berea 

Bowling  Green . . . 

Bridgeport 

Bryan 

Bucynis 

Byes\ille 

Cambridge 

Canton 

Celina 

ChilUrothe 

Cincinnati 

Circle  ville 

Cleveland 

Cle\  Gland  Heights. 

Clyde 

Columbus 

Conneaut 

Coshocton 

Crestline 

CrooksvUlc 

Cuyahoga  Falls. . . 

Davton 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Delphos 

Dennison 

Dover 

East  Cleveland . . . 

East  Liverpool.. . 

East  l*alestine 

East  YoungstoMm. 

Eaton 

Elmwood  Place.., 

Elvria 

Euclid 

Fairport  (P.  O.,  | 
Fairport  Harbor)! 

Findlav..* , 

Fostoria 

Franklin i 

Fremont 

Gallon I 

Gallipolia I 

Garlioia  HeightA.-l 

Geneva , 

Girard i 

Glouster i 

Greenfield | 

Greenville 

Hamilton. I 

HUl^boro I 

HubluiTd 

Ironton 

Jackson I 

Kenmore 

Kpjit I 

Kenton 

Lakewood 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Lee  tenia 


I'.nll 
.-.;  :7« 

.-.7-J8 

■.■•,'jn 

l..')2 

!i>.-(25 
L>,  775 

l:;j')4 
s7j»M 

I    .-« 

41 1  i,  1^17 

7,()t» 

7'^..  --41 

i::i7,.i3i 

l'S^47 

1     13 

11 

1'),.'00 
i:.-',  ..50 

S.756 
r,,  715 
:..  U 
s,  101 

27,-92 
ill 
.  750 

11,237 
3,210 
3,991 

20,474 
3,3<» 


21 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 


4,211 
17,1)21 
»,987 
3,071 
12,468 
7,S74 
<  1,  >70 


Lisbon   

Lockland 

Logan 

London 

Lorain 

Mansfleld 

Marietta 

Marion 

Martins  Ferry. 

Mary.sviUe 

Massillon 


-    oO 

.  Bl 

'..  k56 

:^.  140 

},.I44 

7, '04 

:!'^'^75 

!    m 

:;,:t20 

n.'i07 

i42 

I  '.'«3 

,'>70 

v.^wo 

\  i ,  .'32 

1!   706 

.  m 

i.','«8 

4 1    526 

113 

t.iW7 

.\  193 

4.1)80 

a7.295 

27,824 

15, 140 

27,891 

11,634 

3,635 

17,428 

A.  E.  Moody. 
J.  V.  Nelson. 
R.J.  Kiefer. 

C.  M.  Carrick. 
S.  S.  Dickey. 

D.  C.  Bryant. 
8.  A.  GiDette. 
J.  W.  Wyandt. 
John  R.  Patterson. 
W.  H.  Nicholson. 
W.  E.  Arter. 
Wilson  Hawkins. 
C.  V.  8en.senbaugb. 
J.  H.  Mason. 
Randall  J.  Condon. 
J.  O.  Ef^leson. 
Robinson  G.  Jones. 
James  W.  McLane. 
A.  J,  Love. 

J.  G.ColUcott. 
C.  M.  Dickey. 

0.  B.  CUfton. 

E.  W.  Bell. 
E.  D.  Bates. 

W.  H.  Richardson. 
Paul  C.  Stetson. 

E.  W.  Howey. 
H.  T.  Main. 
Hugh  R.  Hick. 
W.  H.  Anp€l. 
8.  O.  Mase. 
W.  H.  Kirk. 
Franklin  P.  Oelger. 
A.  D.  Ladd. 

W.  Marshall  Coursen. 
John  O'Leary. 
W.  S.  Evers»ill. 

F.  M.  8helton. 
WUbert  A.  Franks. 

M.r.HHro. 

1.  F.  .\dulte8on. 

F.  H.  Warren. 

G.  H.  Gerke. 

F.  P.  Timmons. 
J.  J.  PliilUps. 
W.  G.  Scarberry. 

Jas.  H.  Fortney. 
H.  L.  Cash. 
M.  M.  Bryson. 
E.  L.  Porter. 
Minor  McCool. 
Darrell  Joyce. 
O.  C.  Jackson. 
A.  E.  Robmson. 
E.Q.  Swan. 
J.  E.  Klnnison. 
Chas.  E.  McCorkle. 
W.  A.  Walls. 
D.  B.Clark. 
C.  P.  Lynch. 
J.  R.Clements. 
Claude  A.  Bruner. 
H.  8.  Floyd. 
J.  E.CoUlnH. 
Wm.  H.  Geiger. 

A.  L.  Heer. 
C.  F.  Ridgley. 
W.  H.  Rice. 
D.J.  Boone. 
H.  H.  Helter. 

B.  O.  Skinner. 
H.  R.  McVay. 
R.  C.  MastOQ. 
W.  R.  Hoover. 
Lewis  E.  York. 


OHIO— continued. 


Maumee 

Medina 

Miamlsburg 

Middleport 

Middletown 

Mingo  Junction.. 

Montpelier 

Mount  Vernon 

Napoleon 

Nelsonville 

Newark 

New  Boston  (R. 
F.  D.  Ports- 
mouth). 

Newcomerstown. . 

New  Lexington... 

New       Philadcl- 

Shia. 
es 

Norwalk 

Norwood 

Oberlin 

Orrville 

Painesdlle 

Plqua 

Pomeroy 

Port  Clinton 

Portsmouth 

Ravenna 

Reading 

St.  Bernard 

St.  Marys 

Salem 

Salineville 

Sandusky 

Sebring 

Shad\'side 

Shelby 

Sidnov 

Springfield 

SleubenvlUe 

Struthers 

Tiffin 

Toledo 

Toronto 

Troy 

Uhriclmille 

Upper  Sandusky 

Urbana 

Van  Wert 

Wadsworth 

Wapakoneta 

Warren 

Washington,  C. 
H. 

Wausoon 

Wellston 

Wellsville 

West  Park 

Willard 

Wllloughby 

Wilmington 

Wooster 

Xenia 

Youngstown 

Zanesvillc 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ada 

Altus 

Alva 

Anadarko... 
Ardmore. . .. 
BartlenvfDe.. 
Blackwell.. 
Brlslow.... 


Superintendent  or 
8uper>'Lsing  principal. 


3,195 
3,430 
4,383 
3,772 

23,594 
4,616 
3,052 
9,237 
4,143 
6,440 

26,718 
4,817 


3,389 
3,157 
10,718 

13,080 
7,379 

24,966 
4,236 
4,107 
7, -272 

15,044 
4,294 
3,928 

33,011 
7.219 
4.540 
6,312 
5,679 

10,305 
2,700 

22,807 
3,541 
3,084 
5,578 
8,590 

60,840 

2«..V)8 
6,847 

14,375 
243, 164 
4,684 
7,260 
6.428 
3,708 
7,621 
8,100 
4,742 
5,295 

27,050 
7,962 

3,035 
6,687 
8,849 
8,581 
3,889 
2,656 
5,037 
8,204 
9,110 
132,358 
29,569 


8,012 
4,522 
3,913 
3,116 
14,181 
14,417 
7,174 
3,460 


H.  E.  Dewey. 
WUlIam  E.  Conkle. 
Harris  V.  Bear. 
A.  W.  McKay. 
R.  W.Solomon. 
Frank  Linton. 

C.  R.  Dustin. 
A.  W.  Elliott. 
W.  R.  Ash. 

D.  A.  Ferree. 
Oren  J.  Barnes. 
D.  E.  Ross. 


W.  B.  Hayes. 
E.  C.  Darnell. 
Chas.  F.  Limbach. 

8.  L.  Eby. 

C.  C.  Patterson. 

W.  S.  Cadman. 

Howard  L.  Rawdon« 

M.  C.  Avery. 

C.  C.  Underwood. 

Geo.  C.  Dietrich. 

C.  T.  Coates. 

Alonzo  F.  Mvers. 

Frank  Appel. 

E.  O.  Trescott. 
R.  J.  Lyon. 

F.  M.  Reynolds. 
C.  C.  McBroom. 
John  8.  Alan. 

C.  W.  Vennlllion. 

F.  J.  Prout. 
Ralph  W.  Ling. 

G.  M.  McCommon. 
R.  I.  Lewis. 
Henry  A.  Hartman. 
Geo.  E.  McCord. 

R.  L.  Erwin. 

W.  P.  Moody. 

Chas.  A.  Krout. 

Chas.  8.  Meek. 

8.  C.  Dennis. 

T.  E.  Hook. 

Harry  B.  Galbraith. 
I  E.  H.  Brt>wn. 
:  I.  N.  Keyser. 
I  H.  L.  Sullivan. 

P.  V.  Kreidcr. 

C.  C.  Nardin. 

H.  B.  Tumor. 
I  Wm.  McClain. 

E.  L.  Bowsher. 
8.  H.  Maharry. 
8.  E.  Daw. 

F.  E.  Reynolds. 
W.  C.  Kramer. 

O.  K   Probasco. 
Geo.  ('.  Maurer. 
C.  A.  Waltz. 
O.  L.  Reid. 
F.  C.  Klrkendall. 


J.  K.  Hickman. 
A.  IJ.  Bmith. 
Albert  W.  Fi 
L,  M.  McChiro. 
C.  W.  Richard. 
G.  n.ciilt. 
A.J.  Lovett, 
C.  £.  Hutton. 
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City. 


OKLAHOMA— con. 


Cardln 

Chickasha 

Claremore 

Cleveland 

Clinton 

Coolgate 

Collins  ville. . . 

Commeroe 

Cushlng 

Dmmnght... 

Duncan 

Durant 

Elk  City 

El  Reno 

Enid 

Frederick 

Guthrie 

Hartshorne. . . 
Henry  etta — 

Hobart 

HoldenvUle... 

Hominy 

Hueo 

Idabel 

Lawton 

McAlester 

Madlll 

Mangum 

Miami 

Muskogee 

Newkirk 

Nonnan 

Nowata 

Oklahoma — 

Okmulgee 

Pauls  Valley . , 

Pawhuska 

Perry 

Picher 

PoncaCity... 

Poteau 

Puroell 

Sand  Springs. 

Sapulpa 

Shawnee 

Stillwater.-.. 

Sulphur 

Tuba 

Vinita 

Wagoner 

Walters 

Waurika 

Woodward... 

Wynooa. 

Yale. 


OREGON. 


Albany 

Asliland 

Astoria 

Baker 

Bend 

CorvalUs 

Dallas 

Eugene. 

OrantsPass 

Hood  River 

KlamathFalls. . 

I^  Grande 

McMinnviUe.... 

Marshfiold 

Medford 

Newbcrg 

North  Bend.... 


'2,  tAO 
in, 179 
:i.  135 
2.  717 
-\  96 

;^i09 

^,^01 
1^,  :^ 

u,  328 

*\  i60 

;i,  !63 

7,  .40 

2,  M4 

7.737 

]t,  76 

22 

57 

80 

89 

36 

32 

,^75 

n,.t68 

.^.t«7 

\"30 

iJ,i95 

J,  717 

.  105 

'.-02 

.33 

104 

.,  ;35 

'JL:.95 
17.  130 

0. 414 

:.,  154 
,'76 

:  '151 

-','79 
z  U38 
4,076 
11,634 
15.348 
4,701 
3,667 
72,075 
5,010 
3,436 
3,032 
3,204 
3,849 
2,749 
2,601 


4,840 
4,283 

14,027 
7,729 
5,415 
5,752 
2,701 

10,593 
3,151 
3,195 
4,801 
6,913 
2,767 
4,034 
S,  756 
2.566 
3,268 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 


T.  T.  Montgomery. 
A.  W.  Bevers. 
P.  B.  Humphrey. 
W.  W.  Isle. 
A.  P.  Lever. 
E.  J.  Stevenson. 
H.  C.  Calhoun. 
J.  D.  Barney. 
W.  C.  French. 
H  -*^  -  "  *"  -i^. 
R    i;    ■     '     .us. 
Arthur  L.  liicbards. 
C.  E.  Grady. 

E.  D.  Price. 
J.  ' ».  Shaw. 
C.  N,  Peak. 
C.  I ; .  Fair. 
JCii  r,  llnllpy. 

F.  A.  BalyeatI 
C.  L.  Reeves. 

M.  P.  Hammond. 
Jas.  B.  Earle. 
M.  L.  Cotton. 
W.  G.  Masterson. 
F.  A.  Ramsey. 
Wallace  Emerson. 
John  Lofty. 
Richard  J.  Tlghe. 
J.  W.  Turner. 
A.  S.  Faulkner. 
MrGiay  Fisk. 
XjLWhiteford. 
■ffTBT  Bruner. 
John  T.  Butcher. 
L.  S.  Stephens. 
W.  F.  Shuitz. 
C.  8.  Wortman. 
J.  N.  Hamilton. 
W.  A.  Erdman. 
K.  W.  Harris. 
Alvin  C.  ElUott. 
J.R.Barton. 
Hugh  G.  Faust. 
W.H.  Bishop. 
A.C.Floyd. 
E.  E.  Oborholtzer. 
M.R.  Floyd. 
James  O.Crook. 
Jno.  H.Andrews. 
J.W.Shipp. 
E.H.Homberger. 
Harry  D.  Simmons. 
S.C.Herrin. 


C.W.Boellicher. 
George  A.  Briscoe. 
Arthur  C.  Strange. 
Prentiss  Brown. 
S.W.Moore. 
J.  O.  McLaughlin. 
R.  R.  Turner. 
E.  F.  Carleton. 
W.J.Mishler. 
Arthur  M.Cannon. 
J.  Percy  Wells. 
A.C.Hainpton. 
OmarN.Bittner. 
C.A.Howard. 
Aubrey  G.  Smith. 
A.C.Stanbrough. 
G.A.Ruring. 


City. 

Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 

Superintendent  or 
supervising  principttL 

ORMOON— oontd. 

Oregon  City 

Pendleton 

Portland 

5,686 
7,387 
258,288 
4.381 
17,679 
6,807 

2,931 
»  76,051 

60,331 
3,094 

12,730 
3,227 
8,603 
6,120 
6,666 
6,520 
3,170 

4,384 
6,277 

4,950 
5,402 
4,183 
4,135 
12,802 
3,996 
8.198 
2,629 
3,679 
12,181 
50,358 
3,299 
4.391 
6,564 

7,819 
3,189 
4,987 
20,879 
15,525 

4,680 
3,092 
10,273 
3,272 
2.502 
2,765 
23,778 
10,632 
18,640 
10,916 
11,516 
10,504 

4,714 
4,793 
13,171 
11.516 
58.030 
6,264 
2,793 
8,529 
3,469 
2,867 
6,336 
14.516 
2,643 

3,834 

R.W.Klric. 
H.  E.  Inlow. 
D.  A.  Grout 

Rofieburg 

M.S.  Hamm. 

Salem 

George  W.  Hug. 
R.L.Kirk. 

A.D.Dungan. 
H.W.Dodd. 
S.  H.  Layton. 
J.  M.  Fisher. 

TheDaUes 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Aliquippa 

Allentown — :... 
Altoona 

Ambler ,, . . 

Ambridge 

Apollo 

Charles  S.  MoVay. 
J.  D.  Boydston. 
W.  A.  KeUy. 

Arohbald 

Arnold 

D.  F.  Detter. 

Ashland 

Edward  W.  Taylor. 

Ashley 

A.  P.  Cope. 
F.D.Ke^och. 

R.  G.  Witmer. 

AsphiwalKP.O., 

Pittsburgh). 
Athens 

Avaion   (P.    C, 

Pittsburgh). 
Avoca . . 

S.ToddPerley. 

Cl)!?rlo<5  B   Webber 

Bangor  -  

Jolin  W .  Gruver. 

Bamesboro 

Beaver 

E.  l>.  Ott. 

John  H,  Eisenhavcr. 

Beaver  Falls 

Bellefonte 

Bellevue 

Flovd  At  well. 
Arthur  H.  Sloop. 
T.  E.  Garbor. 

Bellwood 

F.  A.  Hamilton. 

BentleyvIUe 

Berwick 

CCPf-vrsai]. 
M.  J..  *i...."  .. 

Bothlohem 

Birdsboro 

Blairsville 

Blakely  (P.   C, 
Peckvillc). 

1  Bloomsburg 

Boycrtown 

Brackenridge 

Braddock 

Bradford 

James  N.  Muir. 
C.E.Cole. 
H.E.8evUle. 
H.B.Anthony. 

L.  Parvin  Sterner. 
Geo.B.Swinehart. 
Robert  R.  Anderson. 
T.G.McCleary. 
James    F.     Buttv- 

'  Bridgeport 

BridgevUle 

Bristol 

worth. 
H.E.James. 
W.  M.  Edwards. 

Brookvillc 

Brownsville 

Bumham 

C.E.Wilson. 
Jesse  Coldren. 
Elmer  £.  Sipe. 

Butler 

Jno;  A.  Gibson. 

Canonsburg 

Carbondale 

Carlisle 

F.W.McVay. 
Evan  J.  Lewis. 
JohnC.Wacier. 
Thomas  J.  George. 
Wm.  H.  Sprenkle. 

H.J.Reinhard. 
Mary  Kane. 
U.L.Gordy. 
Thomas  I-*.  Pollock. 

Carnegie 

Carrick    (P.    C, 
Pituburgh). 

Catasauqua 

Center\ille 

Chambersburg. . . . 
Charleroi 

Chester 

Charles  A.  Wagner. 

Clairton 

F.N.  Frits. 

Clarion 

C.  A.  Mlddleswarth. 

Clearfield 

Clifton  Heights... 
Clymer 

Goo.  E.  Zerfoss. 
Sarah  Edwards. 
D.L.  Winger. 
JohnE  Gfldea. 

Coaldale 

Coatesville 

College  Hill  (P. 

O.,   Beaver 

Falls). 
Comngdale(P.O., 

Darby). 

H.R.Vanderslice. 
W.G.  Lambert. 

S.  Ella  Stem. 

'  Includes  South  Allentown  borough,  population  2,54^ 
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City. 


PENN8TLVANU- 

continued. 


Columbia. 

C<amellsvllle... 
Cooshohocken. 

Coplay 

Coraopolis 


Coudersport 

Grafton 

Curwensville 

Dale<  P.O.,  Johns- 
town. 

Danville 

Darby 

Derry 

Dickson  City 

Donora 

Dormont  (P.  O., 
Pittsburish). 

Dorranceton  (P. 
O.,  Wilkes- 
Barre). 

Donningtown 

Doylestown 

Dubois 

Dunmore 

Dupont  (P.  O., 
AvQca). 

Duquesne 

Duryea 

East  Conemaugh 
(P.  C,  Cone- 
maugh). 

East  Mauch 
Chunk. 

Eastoo 

East  Pittsburgh.. 

Eas  t  Stroudsburg . 

Eddystone(P.  O., 
Chester). 

Edgewood(P.O., 
Httsburjgh). 

Ed  wards  vflle  (P. 
0.,  Kingston). 

EUrabeth 

Elisabethtown... 

Ellsworth 


EUwoodCity.. 

Emaus 

•  Emporium 

Ephrata 

Erie 

Etna(P.O.,  Pitts- 
burgh). 

Exeter    (P.    O., 
Pittston). 

Export 

Farrell 

Ford  City 

Forest  City 

Forty  Fort  (P.  C, 
Kingston). 

Frackville 


Franklin* 

Franklin  »(P.  O., 
Conemaugh). 

Freedom 

Freeland 

Freeport 

Galeion 

GaUitzen 


Popula- 
Ucn, 


1920. 


of 


10,836 
13,804 
8,481 
2,845 
6,162 
7,228 
2,836 
6,954 
2,973 
3,115 

6,952 
7,922 
2,889 
11,049 
14,131 
6,465 

6,334 


4,024 
3,837 
13,681 
20,250 
4,576 

19,011 
7,776 
5,256 


3,868 

33,813 
6,527 
4,855 
2,670 

3,181 

9,027 

2,708 
3,319 


8,968 
4,370 
3,086 
3,735 
93,372 
6,341 

4,176 

2,506 
15,586 
5,605 
6,004 
3,389 

5,590 

9,970 
2,632 

3,452 
6,666 
2,606 
2,960 
3,580 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal 


Wm.  C.  Sampson. 
Bella  B.SmiUi. 

C.  S.  Hottonstein. 
William  Shetlock. 
J.  C.  Werner. 

A.  Earle  Hemstreet. 
George  A.  Retan. 
Calvm  Bowman. 
Grant    Norrls. 
J.  T.  Ruhl. 

D.  N.  Dieffenbaoher. 
Amos  Chamberlain. 
James  C.Bryson. 

P.  M.  Brennan. 
Thos.  M.  Gllland. 
Ralph  Radoliffe. 

C.  B.  Hanyon,Jr. 


A.  B.  Mover. 
CarmoD  Ross. 
T.  T.  Allen. 
C.  F.  Hoban. 
Miss  K.  Brown. 

C.  H.  WaMwrd. 
A.  C.  LuU. 
J.  M.  Uhler. 


Owen  E.  Batt. 

Robert  £.  Laramy. 
MelvinC.Hamer. 
Chas.  A.  Goes. 
Lydia  Grlswell. 

R.  C.  McElfish. 

J.  O.  Herman. 

D.  R.  Douglass. 
8.  A.  Conway. 
Mrs.  Marlon  8.  Mc- 
Dowell. 

C.  F.  Becker. 
Howard  J.  Yeager. 
J.  MUton  Lord. 
H.  E.  Gehman. 
Ira  B.  Bush. 
Wm.  M.  Stewart. 

Elizabeth  Dougher. 

George  F.  Long. 
PortEckles. 
R.  D.  Welch. 

E.  E.Jones. 
A.  A.  Killian. 

William   R.    Traut- 
man. 

C.  E.  Carter. 
Everett  E.  Custer. 

F.  A.  Barkley. 
N.  P.  LuckenbiU. 
H.  H.  ElUott. 

D.  E.  Courtney. 
R.  H.  Biter. 


City. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 


Gettysburg 

Gilberton 

Girardville 

Glass  port 

Greensburg 

Greenville 

Grove  City 

Hamburg 

Hanover 

Harrisburg 

Hazleton 

Heller  town 

HoUidaysbiu-g 

Homestead 

Honesdale 

Hummelstown. . . 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Ingram    (P.    O., 

Pittsburgh). 

Irwin 

Jeannette 

Jenkintown 

Jermyn 

Jersey  Shore 

Johnsonburg 

Johnstown 

Juniata 

Kane 

Kingston 

Kittanning 

Knoxville  (P.O., 

MountOliver). 

Kulpmont 

Kutztown 

Lancaster 

Lansdale 

Lansdowne 

Lansford 

Larksville(P.O., 

Wilkes- Barre). 

Latrobe 

Lebanon 

Leochburg 

Lehighton 

Lewisburg 

Lewistown 

Lititz 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


Sni>erintendent  or 
sup^vislng  prindpaL 


*  City. 


Lock  Haven... 

Luzerne 

Lykens 

McAdoo 

McDonald 

McKeesport . . , 
McKees  Rocks.... 
Mahanoy  City  — 

Manheim 

Marcus  Hook — 
Mauch  Chunk . . . 

Mayfleld 

Meadville 

Mechanicsburg. . 

Media 

Meversdale 

Middletown 

Midland 

Millersburg 

MiUvale 

MUton 

Miners  Mills(P.O., 
Wilkes-Barre). 

» Borough. 


4,439 
4,766 
4,482 
6,959 

15,033 
8,101 
4,944 
2,764 
8,664 

75,917 

32,277 
3,008 
4,071 

20,452 
2,756 
2,654 
7,051 
7,043 
2,900 

3,235 
10,627 
3,366 
3,326 
6,103 
5,400 
67,327 
7,660 
7,283 
8,952 
7,153 
7,201 

4,095 
2,684 
53,150 
4,728 
4,797 
9,625 
9,438 

9,484 
24,643 
3,991 
6,102 
3,204 
9,849 
3,680 

8,557 
5.998 
2,880 
4,674 
2,751 
46,781 
16,713 
15,509 
2,712 
5,324 
3,666 
3,832 
14,568 
4,688 
4,100 
3,716 
5,920 
5,452 
2,936 
8,031 
8,638 
4,365 


Thomas  S.  2|^arch. 

C.  A.  Burke. 
Herbert  8.  Rausch. 
John  8.  Hart. 
Thos.  8.  March. 

G.  B.  Gerberich. 
H.  M.  B.  Lehn. 
John  N.  Land. 
A.  J.  English. 
Frederick  E.Downes. 

A.  D.  Thomas. 
Robert  N,  Taylor. 
H.  J.  Barrett. 
Landls  Tanger. 

J.  J.  Koehler. 
T.  O.  Mitman. 

E.  R.  Barclay. 

F.  Ernest  Work. 
M.  A.Steiner. 

Samuel  Fausold. 
E.  W.  Long. 
Dale  8.  Barton. 
H.  H.  Rounds. 
J.  G.  Dundore. 
8.  M.  Robb.. 
H.  J.  Stockton. 
M.  B.  Wineland. 
H.  O.  Dietrick. 
J.  R.  Merkel. 
Clyde  W.  Cranmer. 
MQo  H.  Miller. 

J.  A.  Shovlin. 
Harry  B.  Yoder. 
H.  B.  Work. 
J.  Walter  Gapp. 
Walter  L.  Philips. 
E.  E.  Kuntz. 
M.  L.  McCann. 

Charles  S.  MiUer. 
E.  M.  Balsbaugh. 
8.  M.  Neagley. 

B.  M.  ShiUL 
Harry  S.  Bourne. 
W.  A.  Hutchison. 

I.    Clement    Mum- 

mert. 
N.  P.  Benson. 
T.  G.  Osborne. 
J.  H.  Gaskins. 
Sallie  Ferry. 
William  L.  Moore. 
J.  B.  Richey. 
T.  K.  Johnston. 
H.  A.  Oday. 

H.  ('.  Sabold. 
E.  P.  Heckert. 
Anna  L.  McCarthy.  . 
W.  W.  Irwin. 
Ralph  Jacoby . 
Wm.  n.  Micheals. 

D.  U.  Bauman. 
H,  J.  Wickev. 
Frank  C.  Keller. 
J.  F.  Adiuns. 

C.  C.  Williamson. 
Carl.  L.  Mill  ward. 
Michael  A.  Toole. 
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City. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 

MinezsviUe 

Monaca.:..: 

Monessen 

Monongabel* 

Moosic 

MorrisviOe 

Mount  Carmel — 

Mount  Oliver 

Mount  Pleasant . . 

Mount  Union 

Munhall.... 

Nanticoke 

Nanty  Glo 

Narbertta 

Nazareth 

New  Brigfaton 

Newcastle 

New  Kensington.. 

NewPhited^^ 
(P.  C,  Sifver 
Creek). 

Norristown 

Northampton 

North  Bellever- 
non  (P.  O., 
Belle  Vernon). 

North  Braddock 
(P.  C,  Brad- 
dock). 

North  East 

Northumberland . 

Oakmont 

OUCity 

Old  Forge 

Olyphant 

Osceola 

Palmerton 

Palmyra 

Parkesburg 

Parnassus 

Parsons 

Patton 

PenArg3rl 

Perlrasle 

Philadelphia 

Philipsburc. 

Phoenixviile 

Pitcaim 

Pittsburgh 

Pittston 

Plymouth 

Polk 

Portt^ 

Port  Carbon 

Port  Vue  (P.  O., 

McKoospcxt). 

Pottstown 

Pottsville 

Prospect  Parte  (P. 

O.,  Moores). 
Punxsutawney . . . 

Quakertown 

Rankin  (P.   O.. 

Braddock). 

Reading 

Red  Lion. 

Renovo 

RevnoldsvlUe 

Ridgway 

Rocnester 

Royersford 

St.  Clair  (P.  O., 

Mount  Oliver). 
St.  Clair  (Schuyl- 

kUl  County). 


7,845 
3,838 

18,179 
8,688 
4,364 
3.639 

17,409 
5,575 
5,862 
4,744 
6,418 
-22,614 
5,028 
3,704 
4,288 
9,361 

44,938 

11,987 
2,537 


32,319 
9,349 
2,605 


14,928 


3,481 
4,061 
4.512 
21,274 
12,237 
10,236 
2,512 
7,168 

3,frl6 
2,513 
3,816 
5,628 
3,628 
4,096 
3,150 
1,««23,779 
3,900 
10,4^ 
6,738 
588,343 
18,497 
16,500 
2,662 
4,804 
2,882 
2,538 

17,431 
21,876 
2,536 

10, 3U 
4,391 
7,301 

107,784 
3,198 
6.S77 
4,116 
6,037 
6,957 
8,278 
6,5H5 

6,495 


\ 

Superintendent  or    \. 
superN'ising  principal. 


City. 


C.  E.  Roudabosh. 
L.  C.  Prench. 
H.  E.  Oress. 
Ren  wick  G.  Dean. 
C.  E.  Drumm. 
Clement  C.  Callin. 
W.  M.  Yeingst. 
Minnie  Ubiqger. 
John  C.  Habo-len. 
C.  C.  Smith. 
Charles  R  Stone. 
A.  P.  Diffendafer. 
H.  C.  S^agi^'er. 
George  H.  Wilson. 
F.  A.  Marcks. 
8.  W.  Lyons. 
BenG.  Graham. 
Berlin  Empfield. 
George  Mefovagc. 


A.  8.  Martin. 
William  D.  Landls. 
John  H.  Ldnn. 


H.  G.  Means. 


W.  J.  McQuiston. 
C.  H.  nshor. 
W.  Leo  Oitmare. 
James  J.  Palmer. 
Francis  R.  Coyne. 
M.  W.  Cummings. 
Burr  nail. 

B.  Frank     Rosen- 
berry. 

C.  F.  Hanii«<h. 
Llo^  L.  CoU. 
W.Ray  Smith. 

E.  A.  Evans. 
Wm.  Bosserman. 
Winiam  E.  Muth. 
L.  H.  Wagenhorst. 
Edwin  C.  Broome. 
C.  V.  Erdly. 
Isaac  Dou^ton. 
C.  W.  Peters. 
Wm.M.  Davidson. 
D.J.Cray. 

8.  L.  Smith. 
W.  Clyde  Ricbey. 
R.  B.  Beard. 
Ira  A.  Goss. 
A.  E.  Lelller. 

W.W.Rupert. 
Georee  H.  Weiss. 
B.H.  Johnson. 

F.  S.  Jackson. 
Carl  G.  Leech. 
C.  L.  WUson. 

Charles  8.  Foos. 
Williara  H.  Ott. 
F.  A.  Berkenstock. 
M.  H.  Deardortl. 
W.  M.  Peirce. 
8.  R.  Orlmm. 
J.  A.Uhland. 
Alice  MiUigan. 

T.  G.  Jonos. 


PENNSYLVANIA— 

continued. 
St.  Marys 


Sayre 

Scbuyikiil  Haven. 

Scottdale 

Scranton , 

Sewickley 

Shamokin 

Sharon 

Sharpsburg.... 

Sharps  ville 

Shenandoah . . 

ShAj»pensburg. 

Slatingtoa 

Somerset 

Soudertwi..... 

South  BrownsYille 

South  Fork 

Southwest  Greens- 
burg    (P.    O., 
Greensburg). 

South  Williams- 
port  (P.  O., 
Williamsport). 

Spangler 

Spring  City 

Springdale 

Steelton 


Stroudsbun 

Sugar  Not(£. 

Summit  Hill 

Sunbury 

Susquehanna  De- 
pot. 

Swissvale 

Swoywviile  (P. 
O.,  Wilkes- 
Barre). 

SykesviUe 

Tamaqua 

Tarcntum 

Taylor 

Throop  <P.  O,, 
Olyphant). 

Titus  ville. 

Towanda , 


Trafford 

Turtle  Creek, 

Tyrone 

Union  City 

Uniontown 

Vandcrgrift 

Veroaa 

Warren 

Washington 

Waynesboro 

Waynesburg 

Weflsboro 

WestChestw 

West  Ua7letan . . . 

West  Homcetead 
(P.  O.,  Home- 
stead). 

West  Newton 

West  Pittston  (P. 
O.,  Pittston). 

West  Reading  (P. 
O.,  Reading). 

Wostview(P.  O., 
Pitts»>urgh). 

West  York  (P.O. 
York). 

Wilkes- Barre 

Wilkinsburg 

Williamsport 


ooula- 

tion,         Snperintendtat  or 
census  of  1  supervising  priBcipal. 
1920. 


6.967 
8,078 
5,437 
6,788 
137,783 
4,955 
21,a04 
21,747 
8,921 
4,674 
24,726 
4,372 
4,014 
3,121 
3,125 
4,675 
4,239 
2,538 


8,035 
2,944 
2,929 

13,428 
5,278 
2,612 
5,499 

15,721 
3,754 

10,908 
6,876 


2.507 
12,363 
8,925 
9,876 
6,672 

8,432 
4,269 

2,859 
8,138 
9,084 
3,8S0 

15,692 
9,531 
3,998 

14,272 

21,«N0 
9,720 
3,332 
3,452 

11,717 
5.854 
3,435 


2,645 
6,968 

2,921 

2,797 

3,320 

73,833 
24,403 
36,198 


J.  J.  Lynch. 
L.  E.  De  Laney. 
Allan  F.  Babedc. 
J.  N.  Waugaman. 
S.  E.  Weber. 
Geo.  E.  Mark. 
Joseph  Howerth. 
W.  D.  Gamljle. 
John  J.  DonovftB. 
Wm.  M.  Joimston. 
J.  W.  Cooper. 
A.  Lee  SbuienbersBr. 
J.  W.  Snyder. 
F.  F.  Foltit. 
A.  L.  G^uonan. 
A.  M.  Jarman. 
Phflin  J.  Unt. 
Charles  E.  Maiah. 


A.  B.  Elder. 


T.  J.  SuUivan. 
Werner  E.  Da  Tank. 
H.  FrankHara. 
Chas.  S.  l>avli. 
Robert  Browm  Jr. 
O.  L.  Lenahan. 
E.T.Mi!OrMdy. 
W.  A.  O^eeey. 
James  A.  Bowles. 

C.  C.  Kelso. 
Joseph  H.  Finn. 

Coy  N.  SlMUits. 
J.  F.  Derr. 
A.D.Endsley. 
Wm.  8.  Rohinaon. 
John  J.  O'Han. 

Henry  Pease. 
Everett  A.  Quac4MD- 

IJUSh. 

8.  L.  Topper. 
W.A.Rod^is. 
W.W.Eisenhart, 
H.  H.  Oeniaan. 
J.  H.A]]aman. 
Charles  H.  Omo. 
U.  G.  Palmer. 
R.  T.  Adams, 
J.  C.  Stiers. 
J.  Clair  McCoBousk. 
R.  M.AicWbaU. 
Rock  L.  Butkf. 
Addison  L.  Jones. 
Ernest  Eocke. 
F.  L.  Roee. 


Claude  Mitchell. 
L.  P.  Blerly, 

William  S.  Delp. 

H.  N.  HennoD. 


H.  H.  Zeiser. 
James  L.  Allifon. 
F.  W.  f 
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City. 

Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 

Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 

City. 

Populrt- 

tion, 
census  of 

1920. 

Superintendent  or 
supenising  principal. 

PEKNSYLVAXIA— 

continued. 

Willlamstown 

Wilmerding 

WUson 

2,878 
6,441 
3,243 
9,462 
7',583 

12,495 
.3,582 

47,512 

3,897 
11,375 
8,606 

H.asnyd«r. 
Chas.  W.  Shaffer. 
C.H.Kei»4er. 
W.C.Crawford. 
John  J.  Judge. 
0.  H.  Locke. 
John  E.  Piatt. 
A.  Wanner. 

Charles  H.  Keyw. 
William  C.  Hobbs. 

T      r     SWAATIAV 

SOUTH  CAROLTNA— 

continued. 

Oreejivllle 

Greenwood 

HartsvUle 

Lancaster 

Laurens 

33,127 
8,703 
3,624 
3,032 
4,629 
3,802 
5,894 
7,290 
8,809 

22,638 
2,550 
9,508 
6,141 
2,731 

i4,.-a7 

s  ©4 
s    102 

,-.,»H3 
4,144 
N,478 

H,.-V17 
;^.,  !09 

-u.m 
2, 755 

2r>,-J02 

2,  rm 
y,400 
5,024 

3,358 
3,030 
2,680 
8,047 
3,062 

57,895 
8,110 
6,522 
5,526 
3,410 
6,444 
4,720 
2,740 
?965 
2,516 
3,629 
3,123 
2,757 
3,775 
4,019 
3,913 

18,860 

12,442 
5,602 

77,818 
3,056 
4^084 
4,310 
2,711 
2,814 
2,837 
3,730 
162,351 
5,875 
5,367 
118,342 
2,753 
4,730 
2,780 
4,652 
3,890 
2,912 
3,860 
2,609 

J.  L.  Mami. 
W.  E.  Black. 
J.H.Thomwell. 

Windber 

Holmes  H.Soott. 

Winton        .    . . 

H.  W.  Gasque. 

Wood  lawn 

Marion 

T.  C.  Easterling. 

Wyoming 

York 

Newberry 

Orangeburg 

RockHUl 

Spartanburg 

Sommerville 

SiimtAr. 

O.B.Cannon. 
A.J.  Thaokston. 

BHODK  ISLAND. 

Barrington 

Bristol 

R.C.  Burta. 
Frank  Evans. 
Jas.H.  Spann. 
S.  H.  Edmunds. 

BurrUlviUe     (P. 
0.,  Harrisvine). 

Central  Falls 

Coventry . 

Union 

Davis  Jeffries. 

24, 174  i  Robert  K.  Bennett. 
5,670    John  H.Bailey,  jr. 
29,407  1  John  K.  Fenner. 

Yorkville(P.O., 
York). 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen 

E.A.Montgomery. 

Cranston  (P.  O., 
Providenee). 

Cumberland  (P. 
0.,    Valley 
Fails). 

Jo-  T.  Glenn. 

10,077 

3,290 
21,793 

6,855 

9,543 

30,255 
3,807 

7,097 

3,300 

64,248 

2,690 

237,505 

3,006 

3,199 

5,181 

3,894 

7,841 
13,481 

9,952 
15,461 

43,496 

1,570 
KI03 

lti.r,70 
2,.S48 
2.S31 

;i.  197 

:<,'«0 

tlT,'i67 

:    60 

67 

:r.',24 
4  <,e9 

:!  ,168 
2,  .66 

10,968 
5,065 
4,579 

Irving  C.  Mitchell. 

I.  C.  PhllUps. 
James   R.   D.   Old- 
ham. 
Lolton  L.  Dudley. 

John  L.  Smith. 

Herbert  W.  Loll. 
Henry  M.  Walradt. 

WUUam  J.  Harper. 

Phoebe       Hendrtck 
(asst.). 

Frank  O.  Draper. 
Isabella  O.  Chase. 
Isaac  0.  Winslow. 
£.  P.  Colson. 

Clovis  W.  Mitchell. 

Wm.  A.Brady. 

IvOuisM.  Wagen. 
Leroy  O.  Staples. 
William  F.Miner. 
WUlard  H.  Bacon. 
John  F.  Deerlng. 

Wendell  A.  Mowrv. 

James  D.  Fulp. 
W.  J.McGarltv. 
E.  C.  McCants. 
W.  F.Soott. 
Qiiorm  H .  Webber. 
K.  l>.8cnn. 
JohTi  Q.  Richards,jr. 
A.  "    '•■    -* 

J.  I:..:l'_Lu■;..II- 
M.  E.  Broekman. 
J.  H.  Witberspoon. 
W.  H.  Hand. 
J.  C.  Daniel. 
J.V.McElveen. 
Maurice  A  loom. 

Edwin  C.  Wade. 
W.C.Taylor. 
Wm.  C.  Bynmn. 

Brookings 

Huron 

S.      . Johnson. 
Di       1  E.Clovd. 

Lead 

0.  t'    Prichard. 

Madison 

Clarence  E,  Nickle. 

Mitchell 

J.  V.  Lindsrv. 

Mobridge 

W    ^'   y  1  '  Ivalkcr. 

Johnston  (P.  C, 
Providenoe). 

Lincoln  (P.   C, 
Lonsdale). 

Newport 

Pierre 

R.  .-. .  K  uvlius. 

Rapid  City.. 

Redfleld 

*Amo8  Oroetbe. 
G.  W.  Croesman. 

Sioux  Falls 

Vermilion 

Watertown 

Yankton 

A.  A.  McDonald. 
J.S.Bjpmson. 
T.  A.  Harmon. 
Henry  Buellesfleld. 

North  Kingstown. 
(P.  C,  Davla- 
vUle). 

North  Provideno« 
(P.  C,  Provi- 
dence). 

North  Bmithfield 

TENNESSEE . 

Alcoa 

V.T.Hultqalst. 
F.H.TrotUr. 
J.C.  Ridenoar. 

Alton  Park 

Athens 

(P.  O.,  Woon- 

Bristol 

R.  B.  Rubins. 

socket). 

Pawtuoket 

Portsmouth 

Providenoe 

Soituate  (P.  C, 

North  Scitoate). 
BmithfleW  (P.O., 

Centerdale). 
South  Kinratown 

Brownsville 

Chattanooga 

Clarksville 

Cleveland 

Columbia 

C.W.  Anderson. 
J.S.Zieder. 
A.J.S^th. 
R.  T.  Allen. 
R.  L.  Harris. 

Covington 

Dyersborg 

East  Chattanooga. 
Elizabethtown.... 
Erwin 

W.A.Bass. 

L.  JereCo<H>er. 

J.  L.  Hair. 

A.  Watson  Carmaok. 

D.  M.  Laws. 

Etowah 

F .  H  Carey. 

Tiverton 

FayettevlUe 

Franklin 

B.  D.  Johnson. 

Warren       .  . 

A.  J.Haun. 

Warwiclc 

Gallatin 

Claude  Lowry. 

Westerly 

West     Warwick 

(P.   O.,  River 

Point). 
Woonsoek«t 

80UTH  CABOUNA. 

Abbeville 

Greenville 

Harriman 

Humboldt 

Jackson 

A.  C.  Duf»in.s. 
P.  D.  NeUaon. 
R.E.  Bright. 
C.  B.  IJams. 
D.R.Haworth. 
S.W.  Gantry. 
W.E.Miller. 
Pat  W.Kerr. 

Johnson  City 

Kingsport 

Knoxville 

LaFollette 

lyebanon 

Aiken 

W.  Lee  Harris. 

Anderson 

Lenoir  City 

Lewisbnrg 

McMinnville 

Martin 

J.H.Jarvis. 

Batesburg 

Beaufort 

BennettAville 

J.  G.  Sthiaon. 
£.  L.  Newman. 
Eph.  P.  Smith. 
Claude  D.  Curtis. 

Camden . 

Maryville 

Charlestm 

Memphis .•- . 

Wharton  S.  Jones. 

Cheraw 

Morrfatown 

Murfreesboro 

NashvlLe 

C.C.Sherrod. 

Chester 

J.C.MitchelL 

Clinton 

H.  C.  Weber. 

Columbia 

Newport 

Allen  D.  JustOB^^^ 

Darlington 

Easley. .           

Paris 

iLT  11   v'^hutgIH 

Pulaski 

Annie  li.  HdM^^ 

Eau  Claire  (P.O., 

Columbia). 
Florence 

Rockwood 

St.  Elmo 

N.A.Steadar^ 

Shelby  vUle 

Springfield 

Tracy  City 

J.C.  Goodrii 

Qaff  ney .... 

W.  P.  Mortc 

Georgetown 

S.  D.  Maddi 
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city. 


TENNESSEE— con. 


Popula- 
tion, 

census  of 
1920. 


Trenton 

Tullahoma. . 
I'nionCily.. 

TEXAS. 


Abilene 

Amarillo 

Arlington 

Athens 

Austin 

Ballinger 

Bay  City 

Beaumont 

Beeville 

Belton 

Big  Spring 

Bcnham 

Bowie 

Brenham 

Brownsville 

Brownwood 

Bryan 

Burkbumett 

Cameron 

Childress 

Cisco 

ClarksviUe 

Cleburne 

Coleman 

Comanche 

Commerce 

Cooper 

Corpus  Christi 

Corsicana 

Crockett 

Cuero 

Dalhart 

Dallas 

De  Leon 

Del  Rio 

DenisoD 

Denton 

Desdemona 

Dublin 

Eagle  Pass 

Eastland 

Eleclra 

El  Paso 

Ennis 

Fort  Worth 

GahiesvUle 

Galveston 

(Jeorgetown 

Gonzales 

Gorman 

Graham 

Greenville 

Heame 

Henrietta 

Hillsl>oro 

Honey  (irove 

Houiiton 

lluntsville 

Jacksonville 

Jefferson 

Kaufman 

Kingsville 

Laredo 

Ixx*khart 

Longview 

Lubbock 

Lufkin 

McAllon 

McKtunev 

Magnolia  I'arkcP 
O.,  Houston). 


2,751 
3,479 
4,412 


10,274 

15,494 
3,031 
3,176 

34,S76 
2,767 
3,454 

40,422 
3,063 
5,098 
4,273 
6,008 
3,179 
5.066 

11,791 
8,223 
6,307 
5,300 
4,298 

•5,003 
7,422 
3,386 

12,820 
2,868 
3,524 
3,842 
2,563 

10,522 

11,356 
3,061 
3.671 
2.676 
158,976 
3.302 

10,589 

17,065 
7,626 
3,008 
3,229 
5,765 
9.368 
4,744 

77,560 

7,224 

106.482 

K,648 

44,255 
2.871 
.1,128 
3.200 
2.544 

12.384 
2,741 
2.563 
f..952 
2.642 

13S, 27rt 
4.6S9 
3. 723 
2..^49 

2.  rm 

4.770 
22.710 
:t.731 
i,,  713 
4.051 
4.K7S 

:..  ;i3i 

♦■,.  i\77 
4.  (WO 


Superintendent  or 
superNising  principal. 


J.  M.  DeBow. 
D.Henry  Piper? 
F.  E.Ranck. 


R.  D.  Green. 
M.  H.  Duncan. 
J.  A.Kooken. 
J.J.  Montgomery. 
Arthur  N .  McCallum 
J.  M.  Skinner. 
B.F.Phelps. 
M.E.Moore. 
W.  E.  Madderra. 
L.  H.  Hubbard. 
A.W.Flaniken. 
L.H.  Rather. 
T.P.Walker. 
Joseph  C.  Tucker. 
T.J.Yoe. 
Geo.  W.Page. 
Madison  Hall. 
E.J.Woodward. 
L.H.Kldd. 

B.  M.  Harrison. 
J.J.Godbey. 
R.M.White. 
Emmet  t  Brown. 

C.  H.  Hufford. 
J.B.Layne. 
A.L.  Day. 
J.H.Newton. 
R.T.  Pritchett. 
H.  D.  FUlers. 
Donald  McDonald. 

A.  S.  Bush. 
James  H.Hayes. 
Justin  F.  Kimball. 
J.  O.  MUstead. 
W.  D.  Nottoy. 
F.B.Hughes. 
W.  T.  DoMctt. 

O.  D.  Holbrook. 
S.L.Wolfe. 

0.  B.M.Snyder. 
C.A.Peterson.    . 

B.  M.  Dinsmore. 
A.H.Hughey. 
J.  W.OBanlcn. 
Milton  H.  Moore. 

C.  A.  Puckett. 
John  W.Hopkins. 
H.  L.  Egger. 

K.  A.Jones. 
W.C.Nunnally. 
H.B.Cogdell. 
L.C.Gee. 
I).  M.  Major. 
C.F.Walker. 
W.  T.  Lofland. 
L.  F.Connell. 
R.  B.  Cousins. 
C.  G.  Green, 
n.  T.  Brown. 
C.  E.  Farmer. 
().  P.  Norman. 

L.  J.  Christen. 
J.C.Cochran. 
W.  F.  Gamer. 
M.  M.  Duprc. 

1.  A.Coston. 
Ed.  R.  Bentley. 
J.S.Carlisle. 

C.  E.  Barrick. 


City. 


TEXAf^— contd. 

Marfa 

Marlin 

Marshall 

Mart 

Memphis 

Mercedes 

Mexia 

Mineral  Wells... 

Mission 

Mount  Pleasant. , 

Naoagdoches 

Navasota 

New  Braunfels. . 

Orange 

Palestine 

Paris 

Pittsburg 

Plainview 

Polytechnic 

Port  Arthur 

Quanah 

Ranger 

San  Angelo 

San  Antonio 

San  Benito 

San  Marcos 

Seguin 

Sherman 

Smithville 

Sour  Lake 

Stamford 

Stephenville 

Sulphur  Springs. 

Sweetwater 

Taylor 

Teague 

Temple 

Terrell 

Texarkana 

Texas  City 

Tyler 

Uvalde 

Vernon 

Victoria 

Waco 

Waxahachie 

W^eatherford 

WichiU  Falls.... 
Yoakum 

UTAH. 

American  Fork... 
Bingham  Canyon 

Brigham 

Eureka 

Lehi 

Logan 

Murray 

Nenhi 

Ogaen 

ParkCity 

Payson 

Provo 

Richfield 

Salt  Lake  City... 

Spanish  Fork 

Spring\ille 

Tooele 

VERMONT. 

BarTe(city) 

Barre(town) 

Barton 

Bennington 

Brandon , 


Popula- 

tiOD, 

census  of 
1920. 


1 1 


'.53 
MO 
L!71 

105 
-,s39 

^.114 

:-;,482 
7  ^90 

:^.^7 

O..M6 
:..i»fJO 
:i,,V-X) 
••.J12 
n,n:» 


J40 

j,:>io 

:i,'.i89 
4.  08 

.?:'.il51 

lt>,205 
10.(130 
li-.l..-;79 
.\n70 
4,  :,27 
s.c^l 
i:>.t>31 
■A.  204 
^.(»32 
;i.704 

;^9l 

:..:>58 
4.:W 

.■.,-<66 

11,033 
8,349 

11,480 
2,509 

12,085 
3,885 
5,142 
5,957 

38,500 
7,958 
6,203 

40.079 
6,184 


2,763 
2,676 
5,282 
3.608 
3,078 
9,439 
4,584 
2,603 

32.804 
3,393 
3,031 

10,303 
3.262 
118,110 
4.036 
3.010 
3,602 


10,008 
3,?<62 
3.506 
7.230 
2,K74 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  princfpaL 


J.  E.  Conner. 
A.C.  Ferguson. 
J.  P.  Gla^ow. 
J.  J.  Youngblood. 

D.  R.Hibbett*. 
Nannie  Mer  Buck. 
James  F.  Johnson. 
R.  A.Deen. 

8.  L.  Hardin. 
P.E.Wallace. 
R.  F.  Davis. 
L.  G .  Andrews. 
R.H.  Marrs. 

E.  B.STov<-r. 
BnniHr  Frizzrtl. 
J.  i;.  W.x.U-n. 

W.  E.PaUv. 
K.C.  East. 
G.M.Siras. 
C.  E.  Davis. 
E.  O.  McNew. 
F<Hx  E. Smith. 
Jort'miah  Rhodes. 
J,  H.  Head. 
E.M.Dny. 
Joe  F.i^ae^trt. 
J.C.Pyle. 
R.  C.  CampbelL 
J.  O.  Fuqoa. 
N.S.Holland. 
J.  D.Bramlette. 
W.  L.WUIis. 
J.  G.  Chapman. 
J.  E.  Watts. 
Llewellyn  Notley. 
L.C.Procter. 
B.H.  MUler. 
H.W.StUweU. 
Levi  Fry. 
G.  O.  Clougb. 
A.W.Evans. 
E.  L.  Dohooey. 
VirgU  L.  Griffin. 
B.B.Cobb. 
O.B.Winn. 
T.  W.Stanley . 
Lee  Clark. 
R.  £.  L.  Adams. 


P.  M.  Nielsen. 
Lars.  W.  Nielsen. 
C.  H.  Skidmore. 
I.  L.  Williamson. 
David  R.  Mitchell. 
Orson  Ryan. 
C.  E.  GauAn. 
Ray  Stewart. 
W.  Karl  Hopkins. 
J.  L.  Keams. 

H.  A.  Dixon. 
A.  J.  Ashman. 
G.N.  Child. 

[L.  John  Nuttall. 

E.  M.  Reid. 


Carroll  H.  White. 
Waldo  F.  Glover. 
CarlJ.  Batchelder. 
D.  W.  McClelland. 
William  L.Ooggiiis. 
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City. 

census  of 
1920. 

• 

Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 

City. 

Popula- 

oensusof 
1920. 

Superintendent  or 
supwvislng  principal. 

VERMONT  -COntd. 

Brattleboro 

Burlington 

Fair  Haven 

8,332 

22,779 

2,540 

2,641 
4,739 
3,558 
2,914 
7,125 

2,813 

4,976 
3,096 
2,868 
2789 
3,010 
2,842 
6,231 

14,954 

7,588 
8,708 

7,202 
3  343 
8,542 
3,391 

3,687 
4,932 

2.  32 

1>.<160 
3.243 
3J09 
t  .  729 
:t,  911 
2,:.17 

11M..88 
t..  164 

.\«a3 

21, .-39 
2,. -.86 
:V.  S82 
2.752 

(>.  138 
n,s75 
2.^70 

:ii)  r»70 
A.  253 
i,'^5 

;-o.:.96 
ir..777 

S.il68 

;>i,'ii2 

:',.'I43 
2     «1 

^,J87 

5,282 

4,627 

171,667 

50,842 
4,159 
4,338 
7,724 

10,623 
9.123 
2,779 

Florence    M.    Well- 
man. 

Merritt  D.  Chitten- 
den. 

Philip    N.    Leaven- 
worth. 

C.  L.  Cowles. 

Clarence  L.  Jay. 

Martin  E.  Daniels. 

Arthur  W.  Eddy. 

Sherbum  C.  Hutch- 
inson. 

Carlton  D.  Howe. 

E.  A.  Hamilton. 
Charles  P.  MoKnight 
R.  Rising  Morrow. 
Kenneth  J.  Sheldon. 
George  W.  Patterson 
E.  F.  Greene. 

C.  L.  Erwin. 

W.  W.  Fairchild. 

George  8.  Wright. 

Clarence  C.    Hitch- 
cock. 

Herbert  D.  Casey. 

Homer  E.  Hunt. 

Merle  H.  Willis. 

Philip    R.    Leaven- 
worth. 

E.  K.  Boak. 

George  R.  Stackpole. 

J.  R.  Mort. 
W.  H.  Sweeney. 
J.  L.  Borden. 
H.  L.  Sulfridge. 
Roy  B.  Bowers. 
J.  P.  McCluer. 

D.  W.  Peters. 
James  G.Johnson. 
R.  C.  Bowton. 

J.  G.  Jeter. 

T.  H.  Wheatley. 

M.  B.  Dickinson. 

E.  F.  Blrckhead. 
H.  J.  Meredith. 
J.  H.  Brent. 

W.  H.  Keister. 
Harrington  Waddell. 
E.  C.  Glass. 
B.  E.  Copenhaver. 
Roy  Webster. 
Joseph  H.  Saunders. 
Richard  A.  Dobie. 
J.  I.  Burton. 
Frank  M.  Martin. 
ElfrSa  Forrest. 
John  H.  Crowgey. 
Harry  A.  Hunt. 
J.C.Elliott. 
W.  K.  Bamett. 
Albert  H.Hill. 
D.  E.  McQuilkin. 
Roland  E.  Cook. 
H.  J.  Watkins. 
G.  C.  Outland. 

G.  L.  H.  Johnson. 
Jno.  E.  Martin. 
H.  A.  Prillaman. 

VIRGINIA— oontd. 

Winchester 

Wytheville 

WASHINGTON. 

Aberdeen 

6,888 
2,947 

15,337 
5,284 
3,163 

25,585 
8,918 
7,549 
3,338 
4  558 
2,661 

3,027 
2,695 
3,967 

27,644 
3,942 

10,058 
2,545 
3,341 
7,795 
3,362 
5,351 
2  847 
6,323 
4  260 
3,301 
2,673 
315,312 
3,389 
2,985 
104,437 

96,965 
3,120 

12,637 

15,603 
6,324 

18,539 

4,149 

4,773 

15,282 

3,785 

39,608 

2,527 

3,283 

27,869 

6,788 

17,851 

3,135 

8,517 

3,912 

50,177 

6,003 

2,998 

3,356 

3,673 

12,515 

12,127 

10,669 

20,050 

2,835 

3,059 

6,224 

4,331 

2,825 

2,920 

3,238 

3,650 

3,232 

F.  E.  Clerk. 
J.  A.  C.  Hurt. 

George  B.  Miller. 

Hardwick 

Hartford 

Anacortes 

Auburn 

Robert  M.Fulton. 
J.  W.  Failor. 

Lyndon - 

BidlLngham 

Bremerton 

Centralia 

D.  E.  Wiedman. 

mddlebury 

Montpelier 

Morristown     (P. 

O.,  Morrisvllle). 

Newport     

V.  D.  Goss. 

E.  T.  Robinson. 

Charleston 

Chehalis 

W.  L.  Selby. 
R.E.Cook. 

f!|eF.|uin 

Eugene    D.     Merri- 

Collax 

man. 

Northfleld 

J.  0.  Mattoon. 

Poultnev    

Dayton 

L.  L.  Nolin. 

Proctor  

EUensburg 

Everett     

H.  B.  Doolittle. 

Randolph 

Richford 

Arthur  Wilson. 

Hillyard 

W.  C.  Arterbum. 

Rockingham  (P. 

0..    Bellows 

Falls). 
Rutland.    

HoQuiam 

F.  E.  Schmidtke. 

Medical  Lake 

Mount  Vernon 

Olympia 

A.  K.  Millay. 
C.  A.  Nelson. 
Elmer  L.  Breckner. 

St  Albans 

Pasco     

C  H.  Lillie. 

St.  Johnsbury 

Sprinffleld 

Swanton 

Port  Angeles 

PortTownsend... 
PuvalluD 

Charles  Briflett. 
H.  R.  Taylor. 
W.  M.  Gambill. 

Raymond 

Renton    

Roy  W.  Glass. 
Frank  S.  Salisbury. 

Waterbury 

West  Rutland.... 

Roslvn 

W.  0.  Whitfield. 

Seattle 

Frank  B.  Cooper. 

Windsor 

Sedro-WooUey.... 

Snohomish 

Spokane 

H.  C.  Crumnacker. 
George  C.  Howard. 
0.  C.  Pratt. 

Winooski 

VIBGINIA. 

Tacoma 

Wm.  F.  GeiKer. 
George  Fields. 
C.  W.  Shumway. 
W.  M.  Kem. 
G.  M.  Warren. 

Abingdon 

Alexandria 

Bedford 

Toppenish 

Vancouver 

Walla  Walla 

Wenatchee 

VfiVimA , . 

Big  Stone  Gap.... 
Bristol 

A.  C.  Davis. 

WEST  VTEGINIA. 

Beckley 

Bu«^na  Vista 

Cape  Charles 

Charlottesville.... 

Andrew  J.  Peters. 

Clifton  Forge 

Benwood 

F.  R.  Hanilan. 

Covington 

Danville 

Blueflcld  

M.  P.  Shawkey. 

Buckhannon 

Charleston 

Charles  Town 

Chester 

Walter  R.  Grose. 

Farmville 

Fredericksburg... 
Graham 

George  8.  Laidley. 
Wrirtit  Denny. 
W.  W.  Robinson. 

Hampton 

Clarksburg 

Elkins 

J.  A.  Jackson. 

Harrisonburg 

W.  W.  Trent. 

Lexin^n 

Lynchburg 

Fairmont 

Otis  G.  Wilson. 

Follansbee 

Grafton 

A.  F.  Young. 
L.  W.  Bums. 

Martinsville 

Hinton 

F.  H.  Tomkies. 

Newport  News. . . 
Noriolk 

Huntington 

Keyser 

C.  L.  Wright. 
J.  C.  Sanders. 

Norton 

Logan            .... 

F.  0.  Woemer. 

Petersburg 

Phoebus 

McMechen 

Mannlngton 

Martinsburg 

Morgan  town 

Moundsville 

Parkersburg 

Piedmont 

Point  Pleasant... 
Princeton 

J.  T.  King. 
D.  C.  TaWer. 

Pocahontas 

Portsmouth 

Pulaski 

William  C.  Morton. 
Roy  C.  Smith. 
John  C.  Shrove. 

Radford 

H.  E.  Odgers. 

Richmond 

Roanoke- , ., ,  -  ^ , . ,  - 

F.  A.  Yoke. 
A.  T.  Stanforih. 

Salem 

Wilford  McCutchcon 

South  Boston 

South  Norfolk  (P. 
0.,  Norfolk). 

Richwood 

St.  Albans 

Salem 

H.  A.  Rice. 
D.  D.  RUey. 
Boyd  Randal. 

Staunton  ........ 

Sistersville 

South  Charieston. 
Welch 

R.  B.  Marston. 

Suffolk 

Vinton 

C.  H.  Gregory. 
L.J.  Hanmn. 
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I 

I 


City. 


WEST  VTBQTNIA — 

continued. 

WeUsburg 

Weston. 

Wheeling 

Williamson 

WISCONSIN. 

Antigo 

Applcton 

Ashland 

Baraboo 

Beaver  Dam 

Beloit 

Berlin 

Burlington 

Chippewa  Falls... 

CUntonville 

Cudahy 

Delavan 

De  Pere 

Eau  Claire 

Edgorton 

Fonddu  Lac 

Fort  Atkinson 

Green  Bay 

Hartford 

Hudson 

Hurley 

Janesvllle 

Jefferson 

Kanknuna 

Kenosha 

La  Crosse 

Ladysmlth 

Lake  Geneva 

Madison 

Manitowoc 

Marinette 

Marshfield 

Mayville 

Menasha 

Menomonie 

Merrill 

Milwaukee 

Mineral  Point 

Monroe 

Neenah 

New  London 

N^rth  Milwaukee. 

Ooonomowoc 

Oconto 

Oahkosh 


Popula* 

tion, 
census  of 

1920. 


4,918 

5,701 

56,208 

6,819 


s,  .l.->l 
I'J.obl 
1 1 , 334 

.%■:« 
7,992 
21.284 

4;  100 

;^,tr26 

0.130 
3. 275 

t..725 
3.016 
.V,  165 
Jij,  ",*06 

2,  *m 

4, 915 

31,017 

4,515 

3.014 

.'^.188 
IX, 298 
2,:>72 
.V.ltol 

40,472 

30.  121 
3,r>81 
2.  t^2 
3s,378 
i:..->63 
13.  '-.10 
7.394 
:<Jill 
7.214 

a,  104 

^.nf>8 
f':,  147 

4,788 
7,171 
4,667 
3,047 
3,301 
4,920 
33,162 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  principal. 


W.  N.  Beetham. 
Frank  R.  Yoke. 
C.  £.  Glthens 
A.  C.  Davis. 


R.  A.  Brandt. 
Carrie  E.Morgan. 
I.  O.  Hubbard. 
A.  C.  Klngsford. 
George  R.  Ray. 
F.E.  Converse. 

C.  D.  Lamberton. 
Fred  L.  Witter. 
H.  N.  Goddird. 
F.  D.  Wartinbee. 
Jesse  F.  Cory. 

H.  A.  Mclcher. 
A.  L.  Simon. 
\Wlliam  T.  Darling. 
Fred  J.  Holt. 
R.  W.  Pairchild. 
Frank  C.  Bray. 
A.  W.  Burton. 
Arthur  Schubert. 

D.  T.  John. 

J.  E.  Murphy. 

F.  O.  Holt. 

Earl  C.  Maclnnis. 
Leo  G.  Schussman. 

G.  F.  Loomis. 

n.  E.McCormlck. 
M.  Lewis. 
W.  R.  Rood. 
Thomas  W.  Gosling. 

E.  W.  Walte. 

P.  F.  Neverman. 
Chester  Newlun. 
Ralph  D.  Owen. 
O.  H.  Plenrice. 
W.  G.  Ballentine. 
H.  W.  Kircher. 
M.  C.  Potter. 
Arnold  A.  Vieth. 
L.  R.  Creuti. 

C.  F.  Hedges. 
David  Newberry. 

D.  L.  SwartE. 

E.  F.  Strong. 
Henry  E.  Smith. 
Charles  C.  Bishop. 


City. 


WISCONSIN— C<H1. 


Park  Falls 

PlatteviUe........ 

Plymouth 

Porta^ 

Port  Washington: 
District  No.  1 
District  No.  4 

Prairie  duChicn.. 

Racine 

Reedsbure 

Rhinelander 

Rioe  Lake 

Richland  Center.. 

Ripen 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

8horew<K>d(P.O. 
MUwaukee). 

South  Milwaukee. 

Sparta 

Stanley 

Stevens  Point.... 

Stoughton 

Sturgeon  Bay 

Superior 

Tomah 

Tomahawk 

Two  Rivers 

Viroqua 

Washburn 

Watertown 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waupun 

Wausau 

Wauwatosa 

WestAUis 

West  Bend 

Whitewater 

Wisconsin  Rapids 


WYOMING. 


Casi>er 

Cheyenne 

Evanston , 

Grey  bull 

Laramie 

Rawlins 

Rock  Springs. . 
Sheridan 


Popula- 

tiOB, 

census  of 
1920. 


2,676 
4,358 
3,415 
5,582 

3,340 

3,537 
58,593 
2,997 
6,654 
4,457 
3,409 
3,929 
3,544 
30,955 
2,650 

7,596 
4,466 
2,577 

11,371 
5,101 
4.553 

39,671 
3,257 
2,898 
7,305 
2,574 
3,707 
9,299 

12,558 
2,839 
4,440 

18,661 
5,818 

13,745 
3,378 
8,215 
7,243 


11,447 
13,829 
8,479 
2,692 
6,301 
3,969 
6,456 
9,175 


Superintendent  or 
supervising  prindpaL 


Geo.  E.  Denman. 
F.  V.  PowttlL 
C.  A.  Rubado. 
A.  J.  HankeL 

/N.  G.  Lentsner. 
\Jo8ephine  Crow. 

W.  C.  Koepke. 

F.  M.  I^nAUBckBf 

Russell  FTLewia. 

W.  P.  Colbam. 

E.G.  Hiisch. 

A.  F.CaldwelL 

L.  P.  Goodrich. 

R.  J.  McMahon. 

J.  G.  Walvoord. 

C.  R.  Rounds. 

Prod.  W.  Heln. 
Nicholas  Gu_ 

C.  W.  Dodge. 
H.  C.  Snyder. 
J.  E.  RobfftB. 
E.  C.  Gotham. 
Grace  Geary. 
W.  E.  Bush. 
FredEk. 

Fred  G.  Bishop. 
L.  W.  FultoB. 
Howard  £.  Wilkia& 
Thomas  J.  Beito. 
0. 0.  Banting. 
R.  E.  Brasure. 
H.  S.  Hemenway 
Silas  B.  Tobey. 
Pii|Un  A.  Kolb. 
T.T.Jones. 

D.  E.  McLane. 
A.  R.Paga. 

E.  G.  Doodna. 


A.A.Slade. 
A.  S.  Jessup. 
C.  C.  VoeUer. 
Arthur  C.  Gross. 
J.  C.  Knode. 
C.  A.  Anderson. 
O.  C.  Sdiwiering. 
J.  J.Early. 


V. — Presidents  of  Universities  and  Colleges. 


Location. 

University  or  college. 

For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 

ALABAMA. 

Athens 

Auburn 

Blrmhigham 

Do^ 

Marion 

Do 

Montgomery 

Athens  Female  College 

Illllllll 

Benjamta  B.  Glasgow,  D.  D. 
Spright  DowelirLL.  D. 
Guy  E.  Snavelv,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  B.  WllUams,  D.  D. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute... . 

Birmingham-Southern  College 

Howard  College 

Judson  College 

Paul  V.  Bomar,  D.  1>. 

Marion  Institute 

Hopson  0.  Murfee,  LL.  D. 
Mifflin  W.  Swarta.  Ph.  D. 
Bernard  Menges,  0. 8.  B. 
J.  C.  ITeama.B.  I. 

Woman's  College  of  Alabama 

St.  Bernard  College 

St.  Hemard 

Spring  HUl 

Tallaucga 

University 

Sprine  Hill  College : . . 

Talladega  College  (colored) 

University  of  Alabama 

Coed F.  A.  Sumner,  B.  D. 

Coed 1  George  H.  Denny,  LL.  D. 
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Location. 

University  or  college. 

ARIZONA. 

Tocson. 

University  of  Arisooa 

ARKANSAS. 

Arkadelidkia :.... 

Henderson-Brown  College 

Do     . 

Ouachita  College ...                  

Batesville 

Arkansas  College 

Clarksvllle  . 

College  of  the  Ozarks              

Cooway 

Central  Baptist  College 

Do  • 

Hendrix  College. .               

Fayettevllle 

Little  Rock... 

Little  Rock  College 

Searcy 

Oalfowav  College 

CALIFORNIA. 

Berkeley 

University  of  California » 

ClareiiKmt. .         .  . 

Pomona  College 

IjfM  AnVAlAft.  . 

Occidental  Coll^pe 

University  of  Southern  California. . 
Mills  Colleee 

Mills  CoUeee 

Oakland ^... 

St.  Mary  V College 

Pasadena 

California  Institute  of  Technology. . 
University  of  Redltnds 

Rpdlf^prtH.    . 

St.  Helena  ... 

iPadfic  Union  College 

San  Franciseo.   . 

St .  lenatius  Universitv 

San  Jos© 

College  of  Notre  Dame 

Do 

College  of  the  Pacific 

San  Rateel 

Domuoican  College 

Santa  Clara 

University  of  Santa  Clara 

Stanford  University . . 
Whittier 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
Whittier  College 

COLORADO. 

Boulder 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  Springs 

Denver.        

Colorado  College 

Regis  College 

Do 

Colorado  lA'  oman  s  College 

University  of  Denver 

Do 

Fort  Collins 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Golden 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford 

Trinity  College 

Middletown 

Wesleyan  UiSversity 

New  Haven  . . 

Yale  University. .                   

New  I/ondoii . .  . 

Connecticut  College  for  Women. . . . 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College. . 

University  of  Delaware 

Storrs 

DELAWARE. 

Newark 

DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA. 

Washinffton 

A  merican  University 

Do .......     ..  . 

Catholic  SisUrs  College 

Do 

Catholic  University  of  America... . 
Oallandet  College 

Do 

Do... 

OecMTgotown  University 

Do 

Howard  University  (colored) 

Trinity  Collc»^ 

Do 

Do 

Do (Tako- 

ma  Park). 

Washington  Missionary  College.... 

For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  president. 


Coed. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women.. 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Women.. 


Coed.... 
C^wd.... 

C^)ed 

Coed.... 
Women. 

Men 

Men..... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Women. 
Coed.... 
Women. 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Women . 

Coed. 

Coed. 


James  M.  Workman,  LL.  D. 
Charles  E.  Dicken,  D.  D. 
Wm.  S.  Ucy,  D.  D. 
Hubert  S.  Lyle,  D.  D. 
Doak  8.  Campbell,  A .  B. 

John  C.  Futrall,  LL.  D. 
H.  A.Heagney,  LL.  D. 
J.  M.  Williams. 


David  P.  Barrows,  LL.  D. 
James  A.  Blaisdell,  D.  D. 
Remsen  D.  Bird,  D.  D. 
Rufus  B.  von  Klein  Smid,  Be.  D. 
Aurelia  H.  Reinhardt,  LL.  D. 
Brother  Gregory,  A.  M. 

Victor  L.  Duke,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  E.  Nelson,  B.  S. 
Pius  L.  Mooce,  S.  J. 
Sister  Jutia 
Tully  C.  Knoles,  D.  D. 

T.  L.  Murphy,  S.  J. 
Ray  L.  Wilbur.  LL.  D. 
Harry  N.  Wright,  Ph.  D. 


George  Norlin,  Ph.  D. 
Clyde  A.  Duniway,  LL.  D. 
RobertM.  Kelley.B.  J. 
John  W.  Bailey,  Ph.  D. 
Wilber  D.  Engle,  Sc.  D.,  acting. 
Chas.  A.  Lorv,  LL.  D. 


Men 1  Victor  C.  Alderson,  LL.  D. 


Men 

Men 

Men. 

Women... 
Coed 


Remsen  B.  Ogilby,  D.  D. 
Wniiam  A.  Shanklin,  LL.  D. 
James  R.  Angell,  LL.  I). 
Benjamin  T.  Marshall,  A.  M. 
Charles  L.  Beach,  B .  S. 


Coed I  Waltei  Hullilien,  Ph.  D. 


Coed I  John  W.  Hamilton,  LL. 

Women . 


D. 

Ph. 


Men.. 


Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 


D., 


Patrick  J.  McCormick, 

dean. 
Thomas  J.  Shahan,  S.   T.   D., 

rector. 
Pcrcival  HaU,  Utt.  D. 
John  B.  Creeden,  Ph.  D. 
Howard  L.  Hodgkins,  I'h.  D. 
J.  Stanley  Durkoe,  Ph.  1). 
Sister  Raphael. 
Marion  K.  Cady,  A.  M. 


»  Southern  Branch  of  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Ernest  C.  Moore,  LL.  D.,  director.    L 
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Location . 


Deland 

rfainesville... 
Clearwater.... 
Tallahassee... 
Winter  Park. 


Athens . 


Atlanta 

Do 

Do 

Do 

AufiLsta 

rollege  Park 

Dahlonega 

Decatur 

Demorest 

Emory  Cntversily 

Forsyth 

Gainesville 

Uigrange 

Macon 

Do 

Oglethorpe  I'niversity 

Rome 

South  Atlanta 


HAWAII. 


Honolulu University  of  Hawaii 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
OT  coedu- 
cational. 


John  B.  Stetson  I' niversity Coed 

University  of  Florida Men 

Southern  College Coed 

Florida  State  College  for  Women . .  Women . 

Rollins  College Coed 


University  of  Georgia Men.. 

AtlanU  University  (colored) 

( ieorffia  School  of  Technology 

Morehouse  College  (colored ) 

Moms  Brown  University  (colored) 

Paine  College  (colored) 

Cox  College 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 

Agnes  Scott  College 

Piedmont  College 

Emorv  I'niversity 

Bes.Hie  Tift  College 

Brcnau  Collece 

Lagrange  College 

Mercer  I'niversity 

Wesleyan  College 

Oglethorpe  University 

Shorter  College 

Clark  University  (colored) 


Caldwell.. 
Gooding.. 
Moscow... 


College  of  Idaho 

Gooding  College 

University  of  Idaho. 


Abingdon 

Alton 

Aurora 

Bloomington . 
Bourbonnais.. 

Carthage 

Chicago 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Decatur 

Eureka 

Evanston 

Ewing 

Gales  burg 

Do 

Greenville.... 
Jacksonville. , 

Do  

Lake  Forest.. 

Lebanon 

Lincoln 

Monmouth.. . 
Xaperville. ... 

Peoria 

River  Forest . 

Rockford 

Rock  Island . . 

Urbana. 

Wheaton 


I  Hedding  College 

'  Shurtleft  College 

'  Aurora  College 

I  Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

!  St.  Viator  College 

Carthage  College 

Armour  Institute  of  Technology. 


De  Paul  University ; 

Lewis  Institute 

Loyola  University 

St.  Francis  Xavier  College 

University  of  Chicago 

James  ^liltikin  University 

Eureka  College , . . . 

Northwestern  University 

Ewing  College 

Knox  College 

lyombard  College 

(.'reenville  College 

Illinois  College 

Illinois  Woman's  College 

Lake  Forest  College 

McKendree  College 

Lincoln  College 

Monmouth  College 

Northwestern  College 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 

R(»>^ry  College 

Utjckford  College 

Au^fustana  C»>llege 

University  of  Illinois 

Wheaton  College 


Coed.... 

Men 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 

Men 

Women. 
Women. 
Women. 

Men 

Women. 
Coed... 
Women. 
Coed.... 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Men.. 
Coed. 
Men.. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Women . 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed... 
Coed.... 
Women . 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed  — 
Coed.... 
Co«i-... 
Women. 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Name  of  presMent. 


Unoobi  HuUey.  LL.  D. 
Albert  A.  Murpluee,  LL.  D. 
R.  H.  Alderman,  A.  B. 
Edward  Conradi,  Ph.  D. 
George  M.  Ward,  LL.  D. 


Da\id  C.  Barrow,  LL.  D.,  aim- 

cellor. 
Edward  T.  Ware,  .\.  B. 

John  Hone,  LL.  D. 
John  H.  Lewis,  A.  M. 
Ray  S.  Tomlin,  B.  D.,  acting. 
Wm.  8.  Cox,  B.  AwA. 
Gustavus  R.  Glenn,  LL.  D. 
Frank  H.  Gaines,  LL.  D. 
Frank  £.  Jenkins,  D.  D. 
Franklin  N.  Parker,  D.  D. 
Joshua  H.  Foster,  1).  D. 
Haywood  J.  Pearoe,  Ph.  D. 
W.  E.Thompson,  A.  B. 
Rufus  W.  Weaver,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  F.  (ioilUan,  A.  B. 
Thorn  well  Jacobs,  LL.  D. 
W.  D.  Furry,  Ph.  D.  acting, 
Harry  A.  Kiiiig,  D.  D. 


.\rthnr  L.  Dean,  Ph.  D. 


William  J.  Boone,  D.  D. 
Chas.  W.  Tcnney. 
Alfred  H.  Upham,  Ph.  D. 


Clarenc«  W.  Green,  Ph.  D. 
George  M.  Potter,  A.  M. 
Orrin  R.  Jenks,  D.  D. 


Theodore  Kemp,  LL.  D. 
—  J.Bergin,C.8.y 


W 


B.. 


Harvey  D.  H^oover,  8.  T.  D. 
Howard  M.  Raymond,  £. 

acting. 
Thomas  F.  Levan.  D.  D. 
(ieo.  N.  Carman,  A.  M.,  director. 
Wm.H.Agnew,S.J. 
Sister  Mary  Sophia. 
Harr>'  Pratt  Judson.  LL.  P. 
Louis  E.  Holden,  LL.  D. 
L.  O.  Lehman,  LL.  D. 
Walter  D.  Soott,  Ph.  D. 
Harvey  A.  Smoot,  D.  D. 
James  L.  McConaughy,  Ph.  D* 
Joseph  M.  Tilden,  LL.  D. 
Eldon  Grant  Burritt,  A.M.    ^ 
Charles  H .  RammeUcamp,  Fb .  P- 
Joseph  R.  Barker,  LL.  D. 
Herbert  McC.  Moore,  D.  D. 
George  E.  McCammon,  D.  P- 
A.  E.  Turner.  LL.  D. 
Thos.  H.  McMichael,  D.  D. 
EdwardE.  Rail,Ph.  D. 
Theodore  C.  Burgess,  Ph.  P. 
Si.'^ter  M.  Clemtcntine,  A.  M 
Wm.  A.  Maddox,  Ph.  D. 
Gustav  A.  Andreen,  D.  D. 
David  Kinley,  LL.  D. 
Charles  A.  Bianchard,  D.  P- 
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Location. 


Bloomincton . . . 
Crawfordsville. . 

Earlham 

BvansvUle , 

Franklin , 

Goshen 

Oreenoastle 

Hanover 

Indianapolis.... 

Do 

LaFajrette 

North  Manchester — 

Merom 

Notre  Dame 

Do 


Oakland  City 

Bt.Marv  of  the  Woods 

Terre  Haute 

Upland 

Valparaiso 


IOWA. 


Ames.. 


Cedar  Rapids 

Clinton.. 

Davenport 

Decorah 

Des  Moines 

Do 

Do 

Dubuque 

Do 

Do 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

(jrlnnell 

Hop  kin  ton 

Indianola. , 

lowaCitv 

Iowa  Falls. 

LeMars 

Mount  Pleasant.. 
Mount  Vernon..., 

Oskalooea 

Sioux  aty 

Storm  Lake , 

Tabor , 

University  Park. , 


University  or  college. 


Indiana  University 

Wabash  College 

Earlham  College 

Evansville  College 

Franklin  College 

Goshen  Collese 

De  Pauw  University 

Hanover  College 

Butler  CoUese 

Indiana  Central  University 

Purdue  University 

Manchester  College 

Union  Christian  Colleee 

St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy. 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Oakland  City  College. 

St.  Mary  ol  the  WoDds College. ... 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 

Taylor  University 

Valparaiso  University 


Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Coe  College 

Wartburg  College 

St.  Ambrose  College 

Luther  College 

Des  Moines  University 

Grand  View  College 

Drake  University 

Columbia  College 

University  of  Dubuque 

Mount  St.  Joseph  College 

Parsons  CoUeee 

Upper  Iowa  University 

Grinnell  College 

Lenox  CoUese 

Simpson  College 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Ellsworth  College 

Western  Union  College 


Iowa  Wesleyan  College 

Cornell  College 

Penn  College 

Momingside  College 

Buena  vista  College 

Tabor  College 

Central  Holmess  University. 


Atchison 

Baldwin  City.. 


Emporia 

Highland,... 
Kansas  City. 

Lawrence 

Lindsborg... 
McPherson.. 
Manhattan.. 

Newton 

Ottawa 

St.  Marys.... 

Salina 

Sterling 

Topeka. 

Wichita 

Do 

Winfield 


KENTUCKY. 


Berea 

Bowling  Green. 
Danville 


St.  Benedict's  College. 
Baker  University 


College  of  Emporia 

Highland  College 

Kansas  City  University. 
University  of  Kansas. . . . 


Bethany  College... 
McPherson  College 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

Bethel  College 

Ottawa  University 

St.  Marys  College 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University. 

Sterling  College 

Washburn  College 

Fairmount  College 

Friends  University 

Southwestern  College 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 

Men 

Coed 

Women... 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed. 


Coed 

Men 

Men 

Men , 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Women.. 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


Name  of  president. 


Men.. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Men.. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Berca College Coed. 

Ogden  College Men. . 

Centre  CoUcfe I  Men . . 


William  L.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
Geo.  Lewes  Mackintosh,  LL.  1 
David  M.  Edwards.  Ph.  D. 
Alfred  F.  Hughes.  8.  T.  B. 
Charles  E.  Goodell,  LL.  D. 
Irvln  R.  Detweiler,  A.  B. 
Geo.  R.  Grose,  LL.  D. 
William  A.  Mlllis.  LL.  D. 
Robert  J.  Aley,  LL.  D. 
IrbyJ.Good,A.M. 
Henry  W.  Marshall,  acting. 
Otho  Winger,  LL.  D. 
W.  8.  Alexander. 
Mother  M.  Pauline,  LL.  D. 
James  A.  Bums,  C.  8.  C. 
Wm.  P.  Dearing,  A.  B. 
Mother  Mary  Cleophas. 
Philip  B.  Wood  worth,  Sc.  D. 
James  M.  Taylor,  D.  D. 
John  E.  Roessler,  Litt.  D. 


Raymond  A.  Pearson, LL.  D. 

Harry  M.  Gage,  LL.  D. 
OttoL.Proehl,A.B. 
Wm.  L.  Hannon.  A.  M. 
Oscar  L.  Olson,  Ph.  D.,  acting 
John  W.MilUon^LL.  D. 

Arthur  Holmes,  Ph.  D. 
A.  D.  Howard,  A.  M. 
Cornelius  M.  Steffens,  D.  D. 
Sister  Mary  Chionia. 
R.  A.  Montgomery,  LL.  D. 
J.  P.  Van  Horn,  D.D. 
John  H.  T.  Main,  LL.  D. 
J.  F.Hinkhouse,D.D. 
John  L.  Hillman,  D.  D. 
Walter  A.  Jessup,  Ph.  D. 
Ido  F.Meyer,  A.M. 
Charles  A.  Mock,  Ph.  D. 
U.S.Smith,  D.D. 

Henry  E.  McGrew,  D.  D. 
Frank  £.  Mossman,  D.  D. 
Arthur  M.  Boyd,  D.  D. 
Royal  S.  Montgomery,  I)D. 
J.  L.  Brasher,  D.  D. 


Innooent  Wolf,  D.  D. 

Osman  G.  Markham,  Litt.  D., 

acting. 
Frederiok  W.  Lewis,  D.  D. 
J.  L.  Howe,  Ph.  B. 
J.  C.  WilUams,  LL.  D^ohanoellor. 
Ernest  H.  Lindley,  Ph.  D. 
Ernst  F.  Plhlblad,  D.  D. 
Daniel  W.  Kurts,  D.  D. 
Wm.  M.  Jardine,  LL.  D. 
J.  H.  Langenwalter.  8.  T.  M. 
SUas  E.  Price,  D.  D. 
WilliamE.Cogley.S.J. 
L.  B.  Bowers,  D.  D. 
Ross  T.  Campbell,  D.  D. 
Parley  P.  Womer,  So.  D. 

W.  O.  Mendenhall,  Ph.  D. 
AlbertE.Kirk,  D.  D. 


WUUam  J.  Hutohins,  D.  D. 
J.  Howard  Edgerton,  A.  M. 
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LocaUon. 


KKNTUCKY— COntd. 


OeorgetOAn. 
Lexiocton... 


Do 

Louisvaie... 

St.  Mmry 

Wilmore 

Winchester. 


Baton  Rouge. 


ClintoD 

Convent 

New  Orleans. 


Do 

Do 

Pineville. . . 
Shreveport. 


Brunswick. 
Lewiston . . . 

Orono 

Waterville.. 


Annapolis. 
Do.... 


Baltimore 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

ChestertowB. . . 
College  Park... 
ElUcottClty... 
Emmitsburg... 

Frederick 

Lutherville — 
New  Wtndsor. 
Westminster... 


MASSACHUSSTTfl. 


Amherst 

Do 

Boston 

Do 

Do 

Do 

CawhridgB. . . 

Do 


Do 

Chestnut  Hiil... 

Lowett. 

Northampton... 

Norton 

South  Hadiey.. 
Springfletd 


Tufta  College.. 

Welleatoy 

WilUamtttown. 
Worcester 

Do 

Do 


Unlrersity  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Georgetown  College Coed.. 

Transyivania COilBge. |  Coed.. 


University  of  Kentucky. Cbed. 

Univer^y  of LoaisTille Coed. 

St.  Marys  Coltego. Men.. 

Asbnry  College '  Coed . 

Kentocky  Wesleyan  College Coed . 


Name  of  preajdent 


LooisiaDa  State  University  and 
AgricuUnral  and  Mechanical 
College. 

SUhman  Collegiate  Institute 

Jefferson  College 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memoriat 
Cottein. 

Loyola  University 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana. . . 

Louisiana  CoHege 

Centenary  College 


Bowdoia  College 

BatesCoUege. 

irnlversHy  of  Maine. . 
CoTby  College 


St.  Jciin*s  Celleee 

United  States  NavTil  Academy. ., 


Goucfacr  College 

Johns  Hopkins  University 
Loyola  College 


Morgan  College  (colored) 

Mount  St.  Joseph's  College 

Notre  Dome  College  of  Maryland 

Wadiingtan  College 

Univeroty  of  Maryland 

Rock  Hill  College 

Mmmt  St.  Mary's  College 

HoodCoUege | 

Maryland  Colleee  for  Women. ' 

Blue  Ridge  College. > 

Western  Maryland  College 


Coed. 


Maldon  B.  Adams,  LX..  D. 
Tkomas  Macartney,  Fb.  D.,  ad 

Ftank  L.  McVcy.  LL.  D. 
John  Patterson.  LL.  D.,  deaa. 
Mkhaol  Jaglowicx,  C.  R. 
H.  C.  Morton,  D.  D. 
wm  B.  Campbell,  D.  D. 


Thomas  D.  Boyd,  LL.  D. 


U.  B.  Cunie. 

P.  F.  Quinn,  S.  T.  B. 

Pieroe  Butler,  Pk.  D.,  dean. 


Women. 

Men 

Women. 


Men. I  S.  A.  Cnmmmgs,  S.  J. 

Men Albert  B.  Dinwiddle,  LL.  D. 

Coed '  C.  Cottingham,  LL.  D. 

Coed George  S.  Sexton,  D.  D. 


Men I  Kennetb  C.  M.  Silla,  I.I>.  D. 

Coed ;  Ctflhm  D.  Gray,  Ph.  D. 

Coed 

Coed Arthur  J.  Roberts,  LL.  D. 


Men.. 
Men.. 


Amherst  College 

MaaBadHisetUAgrlciiltiiralCoUege. 

Bosten  University 

Kmmanuel  College 

Nortbeaatcrn  College 

Sfonmoos  College 

Harvard  Univenity 

MaaMckasetta  Institute  of  Tech- 

nologv. 

RaddUte  College 

Boston  College 

Lowell  Textile  Sdiool 

Smith  Colle*^ 

WhmtooCoIlfige 

Mount  Holy oke  CoUese 

International  Young  Men's  Chri»> 

tian  AssociatLon  Coflege. 

Tufts  College 

WelksUey  College. 

Wimaraa  College 

Clark  University 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute... 


Women.-.' 

Coed 

Men 

Coed I 

Men , 

Women. 
Coed. ... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Men 

Women. 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


•Hiomas  Fell,  LL.  D. 

Rear  Adm.  Heory  B.  Wflaoo, 

superintendent. 
Wm.  W.  Outh,  LL.  D. 
Frank  J.  Ooodnow,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  A.  McSovaay,  S.J. 
John  O.  Spencer.  Ph.  D. 
Brother  James,  A.  M. 
Sister  Stery  PhUeman. 
Clarenea  P.  GooM,  Ph.  D. 
Alfred  P.  Woods,  D.  Agr. 
Brother  E.  Feltx,  A.  M. 
Bernard  J.  Bradtov.  LL.  D. 
Joseph  H.  Apple,  LL.  D. 
Beekman  O.  Rouse,  A.  B. 
Ross  D.  Murphy.  A.  B. 
Albert  N.  Wardf,  D.  D. 


Men.. 

Coed. 

Cood. 

Women...! 

Men.... 

Women...} 

Men 

Coed I 

I 
Women.. 

Men 

Coed 

Woai«i.. 
Women.. 
Women.. 
Men 


Coed 

Women... 


Men.. 
Men.. 
Men.. 


Alexander  Meiklejohn.  LL.  D. 
Kenyon  L.  Butterteld,  LL.  &. 
Lemuel  H.  Muriin,  LL.  D. 

Ftank  P.  Speare,  LL.  B. 
Hearf  Le£ivour,  LL.  D. 
Abbott  Lawrence  Lowett,  LL.  D. 
Elfiin  Thompson,  8e.  D.,  aetia^ 

Le  Baron  B.  Briggs,  LL.  D. 
William  DevKn,^  J. 
Chaa.  H.  Earned,  B.  8. 
Williara  A.  NeilsoD,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  V.  Cola  LL.  D. 
Mary  B.  Woolley,  LL.  D. 
Lawrence  L.  Dacsett,  D.  D. 

John  A.  Cousensy  A.  B. 
Ellen  F.  Pendtoton,  LL.  D. 
Harry  A.  OarfteldTLL.  D. 
Wallace  W,  Atwood,  Ph.  D. 
JamesJ.  Ckrlin,  S.  J. 
Ira  N.  HoUis,  8c  D. 
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Loeation. 


(Jnivenity  or  college. 


Formen, 

for 
women, 
orcoedu- 
cationaL 


Name  of  preiident. 


MICHIOAN. 

Adrian 

Albion. 

Alma 

Ann  Arbor 

Berrien  Springs.. 

Detroit 

East  Lansing 

Hillsdale 

Holland 

Houghton 

Kalamasoo 

Monroe 

Olivet 

IflNNSSOTA. 

Collegevllle 

lilnneapoiis 

Do 

Ifoorhead 

Northfleld 

Do 

Bt.  Paul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Bt.  Peter 

Winona 


Agricoltoral  College . 


Bhie  Mountain. 

Brookhaven 

Clinton 

Columbua 


Grenada 

Holly  Springs. 

Jackson 

Do 

University 


MISSOT7BI. 


Cameron.... 

Canton 

Columbia... 

Fayette 

FuJuai 

Liberty 

MarsnaU 

ParkviHe... 

St.  Charles. 

St.  Louis... 

Do 


Bpringfleld 

Tarkio 

Warrenton 

Webster  Oroves. 


Adrian  College 

Albion  College 

Alma  College 

University  of  Michigan. 

Emmanuel  Missionary  CoU^e. 

University  of  Detroit 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Hillactole  College 

Hope  College 

Mictdgan  College  of  Mines 

Kalamatoo  College 

St.  Mary's  College. 

Olivet  College 

St.  John's  University 

Augsburg  Seminary 

University  of  Minnesota 

Concordia  College 

Carleton  College. 

St.  Olaf  College 

College  of  Bt.  Catherine 

College  of  St.  Thomas . 

Hamnne  University 

Macalester  College. 

Oustavus  Adolphus  College. . . 
College  of  St.  Teresa 


Mississippi  Ajrricultural  and  Me- 
chanical CoUege. 

Blue  Mountain  CoU^^ 

Whitworth  Female  OoUege 

Misflissippi  CoUe«e 

Miaaissippi  State  College  for  Wo- 
men. 

Grenada  College 

Rust  College  (colored) 

Belhaven  College ^, 

Mllsaps  College 

University  olMlsaissippi 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Men.... 
Coed... 
Women 
Coed... 

Men..... 

Men 

Coed..., 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 

Men 

Cowl... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 


Coed..: 

Women 
Women... 
Men..... 
Women. 

Women. 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Missouri  Wesleyan  College. 
Culver-Stockton  College. . . . 

University  of  Missouri 

Central  College 

Wwtminster  CoUm 

William  Jewell  C^ege 

Miasoori  Valley  CoUege 

Park  College 

Lindenwood  CoUege 

St.  Louis  University 

Washington  University 


Drury  College 

Tarkio  CoU^e. 

Central  Wesleyan  C^lege., 
Loretto  College 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 

Men 

Coed.... 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 


MONTANA. 


Bocemani 


Coed. 


Harlan  L.  Feeman,  D.  D. 
John  W.  Laird,  LL.  D. 
Harry  Means  Crooks,  LL.  D. 
Marian  Le  Roy  Burton,  LL.  D. 
Frederick  Griggs,  A.  M. 
Wm.  T.  Doran,  S.  J. 
David  Friday,  A.  B. 
Joseph  W.  Mauck,  LL.  D. 
Edward  D.  Dimment,  L.  H.  D. 
Fred  W.  McNair,  8c.  D. 
Herbert  L.  Stetson,  LL.  D. 

Paul  F.  Voelker,  Ph.  D. 


Peter  Engle,  Ph.  D. 
George  Sverdrup,  M.  A. 
Lotus  D.  CofTman,  Ph.  D. 
J.  A.  Aasgaard.  B.  D. 
Donald  J.  Cowling,  LL.  D. 
Lars  W.  Boe.  D.  D. 
Sister  Antonia,  A.M. 
Humphrey  Moynihan,  D.  D. 
Samuel  F.  Kerfoot,  D.  D. 
Elmer  A.  Bess,  D.  D. 
Oscar  J.  Johnson.  D.  D. 
Mother  M.  Iveo  Tracy. 


David  C.  Hull,  M.  Sc. 

W.  J.  Lowrey,  LL.  D. 
I.  W.  Cooper,  D.  D. 
John  W.  Provlne,  LL.  D. 
J.  C.  Fant,  Ph.  D. 

J.  R.  Counties,  D.  D. 
George  Evans,  D,  D. 
G.  T.  GiU«pie.  D.  D. 
Alexander  F.  Watkins,  D.  D. 
Josei^  N.  Powers,  LL.  D.,  chan* 
cellor. 


Carmeron  Harmon,  D.  D. 
John  H.  Wood,  D.  D. 
John  C.  Jones,  LL.  D. 
Paul  H.  Linn,  D.  D. 
E.  £.  Reed,  D.  D. 
David  J.  Evans,  Th.  D. 
Wm.  H.  Black,  LL.  D. 
Frederick  W.  Hawley,  LL.  D. 
John  L.  Roemer,  D.  D. 
William  F.  Robison,  S.  J. 
Frederic  A.  Hall,  LL.  D.,  chan« 

oellor. 
Thomas  W.  Nadal,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  A.  Thompson,  LL.  D. 
Otto  E.  Kriege,  D.  D. 
Mother  M.  Edith,  A.  B. 


Alfred  Atkinson,  Sc.  D. 


Montana  State  Collego  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Butte* Montana  State  School  of  Mines.... 

Helena Mt.  St.  Charles  College 

Missoula* Montana  State  University 

1  The  chief  administrative  officer  of  the  University  of  Montana,  which  inchides  the  State  higher  insti* 
tutions,  Is  the  chancellor,  Edward  C.  Elliott,  Helena,  Mont. 


Coed. 
Men.. 
C^ied. 


George  W.  Craven,  B.  S. 
Norbert  C.  Hoff,  A.  M. 
Charles  H.  Clapp,  Ph.  D. 
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Location. 


Bellevue. 

Bethany 

Blair 

College  View.. 

Crete 

Fremont 

Grand  Island. 

Hastings 

Lincoln 


Omaha 

Do 

Do 

University  Plac?e. 
Y'ork 


NEVADA. 

Reno 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Durham 


Hanover 

Manchester. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


("onvent  Station. 


Hoboken , 

Jersey  City , 

Kenilworth 

New  Bnmswlck., 
North  Plainfleld. , 

IMnceton 

South  Orange 


University  or  college. 


Bellevue  College 

Cotner  College 

Dana  College. 

Union  College 

Doane  College 

Midland  CoUece 

■Ctrand  Island  College. . . . 

Hastings  College 

University  of  Nebraska. 


Creighton  University.. 

Duchesne  College 

University  of  Omaha. 


Nebraska  Wesley  an  University.*!! 
York  College 


State  University  of  Nevada. 


New  Hampshire  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Dartmouth  College 

St.  Anselm's  College 


College  of  St.  Elizabeth 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. . 

St.  Peter's  C^Uege 

Upsala  College 

Rutgers  College 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  CoUege 

Princeton  University 

Seton  Hall  College 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Name  of  president. 


Men. 

Women. . . 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed. 


Coed. 


Charles  E.  Baskerville.  D.  D 
Andrew  D.  Harmon,  A.  M. 
C.  X.  Hansen,  L.  H.  D. 
Harry  A.  Morrisoai,  A.  M. 
John  N.  Bennett,  L.L.  D. 
Ezra  E.  Staufler,  D.  D. 
J.  W.  Wells,  A.  k. 
Calvin  H.  French.  LL.  D. 
Samuel  Avery,  LL.   D.. 
cellor.  * 

John  F.  McCormick,  8.  J. 

Daniel  E.  Jenkins,  D.  D. 
Isaac  B.  Schreckengast,  S.  T.  B. 
H.  U.  Roop,  Ph.  D. 


Walter  E.  CJark,  LL.  D. 


Ralph  D.  Hetxel,  LL.  D. 
Ernest  M.  Hopkins.  LL.  D. 


Men ^ . 

Men Ernest  Hehnstetter,  D.  D. 


NEW  MEXICO. 


.\lbuquerque *  University  of  New  Mexico . 


Socorro. , 
State  College.. 


NEW  YORK. 


-\lbany 

Alfred 

Annandale 

Aurora 

Brooklyn 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Buffalo 

Do 

Do 

Canton 

Clinton 

Elmira 

Geneva 

Hamilton 

Ithaca 

New  Rochelle. 
New  York 


New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Art^. 


New  York  State  Library  School.. 

.\lfred  University 

St.  Stephen's  CoUege 

Wells  College 

Adelphi  CoWeee , 

Brooklyn  College , 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn 

St.  Francis  College , 

St.  John's  College , 

Canisius  College 

D'Youville  College , 

University  of  Buffalo , 

St.  Lawrence  University , 

Hamilton  College 

Elmira  College 

Hobart  CoUege 

Colgate  University 

CorneU  University 

College  of  New  RocheUc 

Barnard  CoUege 


Do '  CoUeee  of  the  City  of  Now  York . 

Do I  CoUege  of  the  Sacred  Heart.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Columbia  University. 

Fordham  University 

Hunter  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Do Manhattan  CoUe«c 

Do '  College  of  Mount  Saint  Vincent... 

Do CoUege  of  the  Sacred  Heart 


Women. 


Men 

Men 

Coed 

Men 

Women. 

Mai 

Men 


Sister  Marie  Joe^  Byrne,  Ph.  D., 

dean. 
Alexander  C.  Homplireys,  LL.  D. 
James  F.  McDermott.  8.  J. 
Carl  O.  ErlckBon.  B.  D. 
Wm.  H.  S.  Demarest,  LL.  D. 

John  Qrier  Hibben,  LL.  D. 
Jas.  F.  Mooney,  D.  D. 


Coed I  David  S.  HUl.,  LL.  D. 

Coed :  Edgar  H.  Wells,  B.S. 

Coed '  Harry  L.  Kent.  M.  8. 


Coed 

Coed 

Men. t 

Women...! 
Women... 

Men 

Men 

Men 

Men 

Men 

Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Women . . . 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 

Women . . . 
Women . . . 


Men 

Women . . 

Coed 

Men 

Women . . 


James  L  Wyer.,  jr.,  director. 
Boothe  C.  Davis,  LL.  D. 
Bernard  I.  BelL  8.  T.  B. 
Kerr  D.  Macmillan.  8.  T.  D. 
Frank  D.  Blodgett,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  A.  FarreU,  8.  J. 
Fred.  W.  Atkinson,  Ph.  D. 
Brother  Jarlath,  O.  8.  F. 
John  W.  Moore,  LL.  D. 
M.  J.  Ahem,  8.  J. 
Sister  Verecunda. 

Richard  E.  Sykes.  D.  D. 
Frederick  C.  Ferry,  LL.  D. 
Frederick  Lent,  Ph.  D. 
Murray  Bartlett,  D.  D. 
Melbourne  S.  Read.  Ph.  D. 
Livingston  Farrand.  LL.  D. 
Joseph  F.  Mooney,  D.  D. 
ViniSnia  C.  Gildersleeve,  Ph.  Dn 

dean. 
Sidney  E.  Mezes,  LL.  D. 

Nicholas  M.  Butler,  LL.  D. 
Edward  P.  Tlvnan.  8.  J. 
George  S.  Davis,  LL.  D. 


Men Brother  Jasper,  A. 

Women. ..I 
Women...! 


M. 
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Location. 


University  or  college. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  president. 


NEW  YOBX— contd. 

New  York 

Do 

Niagara  University. 

Potsdam 

Poughkeepsie 

Rochester 

Hi.  Bonaventure — 

Saratoga  Springs 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Do 

''%o::::::::::::: 

West  Point 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Asheville 

Belmont* 

Chapel  HilL 

Charlotte 

Do 

Davidson 

Durham 

Elon  College 

Greensboro 

Do 

Guilford  College 

Hickory 

Raleigh 

Do 

Red  Springs 

Salisbury 

Wake  Forest 

West  Raleigh 

Wilson 

Winston-Salem 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Agricultural  College. 

Fargo 

Jamestown 

University 

OHIO. 

Ada 

Akron 

Alliance 

Ashland 

Athens 

Berea 

Bluffton 

Cedarville 

Cincinnati 

Do 

Do 

Cleveland 

Do 

Do 

Columbus 

Do 

Dayten 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Findlay 

Gambler 

Granville 

Hiram 

Marietta 


New  York  University 

Teachers  College 

Niagara  University 

Clarkson  College  or  Technology. . . 

Vassar  College 

University  of  Rochester 

St.  Bona  venture's  College 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

Union  University 

New  York  State  CoUeee  of  For- 
estry (at  Syracuse  University). 
Syracuse  University 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Russell  Sage  College 

United  States  MiUtary  Academy.. 


St.  Genevieve's  College  and  Acad- 
emy. 

Belmont  Abbey  College 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Biddle  University  (colored) 

gueens  Coll< 
avidson  C<     . 
Trinity  College. 

Elon  College 

Greensboro  College  for  Women 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 

Guilford  College 

Lenoir  College 

Meredith  CoBege 

Shaw  University  (colored) 

Flora  Macdonald  College 

Livingstone  (College  (colored) 

Wake  Forest  College 

North  Carolina  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Engineering. 

Atlantic  Christian  ColTeee 

Salem  Academy  and  College 


North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 

Fargo  College. : 

Jamestown  College 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Ohio  Northern  University 

Municipal  University  of  Akron 

Mount  Union  College 

Ashland  College 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin-Wallace  College 

Bluffton  College 

Cedarville  CoUege 

0)Uege  and  Academy  of  the  Sa- 
cred Heart. 

St.  Xavier  College 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science 

St.  Ignatius  Ck)Uege 

Western  Reserve  University 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University 

U  niversity  of  Dayton 

Defiance  College 

Ohio  Wesley  an  University 

Findlay  College 

Konjf^nn  College 

Dension  University 

Hiram  CoUege 

Marietta  (College 


Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Men 

Women . . 

Coed 

Men 

Women.. 

Men 

Men 

Coed 

Men 

Women.. 
Men 


Women. 

Men 

Coed.... 

Men 

Women. 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 

Men 

Men 

Coed 

Women. 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Women. 

Men 

Coed.... 

Men 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Coed 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  LL.  D. 

chancellor. 
James  £.  Russell,  LL.  D..  dean. 
W.  E.  Kataenberger,  C.  M. 
John  P.  Brooks,  8c.  D.,  director. 
Henry  N.  MacCracken,  LL.  D. 
RushRhees,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  Plassman.  O.  F.  M. 
Charles  H.  Keyes,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  A.  Richmond,  LL.  D 
Franklin  Moon,  M.  F.,  dean. 

Charles  W.  Flint,  LL.  D,,  cban- 

cellor. 
Palmer  C.  Ricketts,  LL.  D. 
Eliza  KeUas.  Ph.  B. 
Brig.  Gen.  Frederick  W.  Sladen, 

superintendent. 

Mother  M.  L.  Loriu,  A.  M. 

Leo  Haid,  D.  D. 
Harry  W.  Chase.  LL.  D. 
H.  L.  McCrorey,  D.  D. 
Henry  C.  Evans,  D.  D. 
Wm.  J.  Martin ,  LL .  D . 
Wm.P.  Few.LL.D. 
Wm.  A.  Harper,  LL.  D. 
S.  B.  Turrentine,  D.  D. 
Julius  I.  Foust.  LL.  D. 
Raymond  Binford,  Ph.  D. 
John  C.  Perry,  D.  D. 
Charles  E.  Brewer,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  L.  Peacock.  A.  M. 
C.O.VardeU,D.D. 
D.C.Suges,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  LTPoteat,  LL.  D. 
W.  C.  Riddick,  LL.  D. 

H.S.Hilley.A.B. 

Howard  £.  Rondthaler,  D.  D.     * 


John  L.  Coulter,  Ph.  D. 

Barend  H.  Kroeze,  D.  D. 
Thomas  F.  Kane,  LL.  D. 


Albert  E.  Smith,  D.  D. 
Parke  R.  Kolbe,  Ph.  D. 
Wm.  H.  McMaster,  D.  D. 
Edwin  E.  Jacobs,  Ph.  D. 
Elmer  B.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
Albert  B.  Storms.  LL.  D. 
Samuel  K.  Mosiman,  Ph.  D. 
Wilbert  R.  McChcsney,  D.  D. 


James  McCabe.  S.  J. 
Frederick  C.  Hicks.  Ph.  D. 
Charles  S.  Howe,  LL.  D. 
Thomas  J.  Smith,  S.  J. 

J.  ; ) .  W  illiamson,  acting. 
Ot*oMccs,  D.D. 
tVini.  O .  Thompson,  LL.  D. 
Jo  <  1  h  A.  i vttlafT,  D.  D. 
Al' "M  fi.  r  tris,  Litt.D. 
Join  W,  H  >:rman,LL.  D. 
Wra.  11.  Guyer,  D.  D. 
Wm.F.  Pierce,  L.  H.  D. 
Clark  W.  Chamberlain.  Ph.  D. 
Miner  I-.ee  Bjites,  LL.  D. 
Eilwards  S.  Parsons,  L.  H.  D. 
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Locatia*!. 


OHIO— continued. 


New  Athens 

New  Concord.... 

Oberlin 

Oxford. ......... 

Do 

Do 

Pfttnesviile 

Rio  Grande...... 

&prlnglleld 

Tiffin 

Toledo 

Do 

Wefiterville , 

WUberforoe , 

Wilmingtoii 

Wooster 

Yellow  Springs. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Chickasha 

EastEnM 

Kingfisher 

Norman 

Oklahoma  City., 

Shawnee. 

Do 

Stillwater.: 


Tulsa.. 


ORBGON. 


Albany. 

CorvaillB. 

Eugene. 

Forest  Grove. . 
McMinnville^. 

Newberg 

Portland 

Do 

.  Sakm 


PKNKSTLYANU. 


AUentowB 

Do 

AnnviUe. 

Beatty , 

Beaver 

Beaver  Falls.. 

Bethlehem.... 

Do 

Do , 


BrynHawT. 

Carlisle 

Chambersborg. 

Chester 

CoUegeviUe 

Easton 

Gettysburg 

Greensburg 

GreonvlUe 

OroveCity 

Haverford 

Huntingdon 

Ltanco-ster 

LewUbure 

Lincoln  university. 

Loretto 

Meadville 

Mechanicsburg 

Myerstown 

New  Wilmington... 


University  or  college. 


Franklin  College 

Muskingum  College 

Oberlin  College 

Miami  University 

Oxford  College  for  Women 

Western  College  for  Women 

Lake  Erie  Couece 

Rio  Grande  College. 

Wittenberg  CoUe^ 

Heidelberg  University 

St.  John's  University 

Toledo  University 

Otterbcin  College 

Wflberforce  University  (colored) 

Wilmington  College 

College  of  Wooster 

An  tioch  College 


Oklahoma  College  for  Women 

PhUlips  Univereity 

Kingnaher  Collegy 

University  of  Ouaboma 

Oklahoma  City  CoUefge. 

Catholic  University  of  Oklahoma.. 

Oklahoma  Baptist  University 

Oklahoma  AnicuUucal  and  Me- 
chanical Ccmege. 
University  of  Tulsa 


Albany  College 

Oregon  Agricultural  College . 

University  of  Oregon.. 

Pacific  University 

Llnfield  College 

Padfie  College. 

Reed  College , 

St.  Mary's  CoUegiB. 

Willamette  University 


Cedar  Crest  College  for  Women. . . . 

Muhlenberg  CollMe 

Lebanon  Valley  CoHege 

St.  Vincent  College. 

Beavor  College 

Geneva  Collie 

Lehigh  University 

Moravian  Collese. , 

Moravian  Semmary  and  College 
for  Women. 

Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Dickinson  College. 

Wason  College 

Pennsylvania  Military  College 

Ursinus  College 

Lafayette  CoUege. 

Gettysburg  College 

Seton  HIU  College  for  Women. . . . 

TheilColtege 

Grove  City  College 

Haverford  College 

Juniata  College. 

Franklin  ana  Marshall  CoUege. . . . 

BucknellUnlversity 

Lincoln  University  (colored) 

St.  Francis  College  and  Semmary. 

Allegheny  rolleee 

Irving  Female  CoUege 

Albright  College 

"'    -       •       CoUege 


Formen* 

for 
women^ 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Co«I 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Ctoed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.-.. 
Coed.... 


Coed. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coad 

Coed..... 
Wouun.. 
Coed 


Westminister  ( 


Women.. 

Men , 

Coed 

Men 

Women . . 

Coed 

Men 

Men 

Women.. 

Women.. 
Coed..... 
Women.. 

Men 

(}oed.... 

Men 

Coed 

Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 

Men 

Coed.... 

Men 

Men.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Name  of  prwiria«r 


WiUM.  Hughes.  D.D. 
J.  K.  Momtgomery.  D.  D. 
HanryC.  King.  LL.  D. 
Raymond  M.  Bugbea.  M.  8. 
Eleanor  N.  Adams.  Ph.  D. 
W.W.Boyd.  Ph.  i>. 
Vivian  Blanche  SmaU.  IX.  D. 
8imeottH.Bing,A.Ml 
Rees  E.  Tulloss,  D.  D. 
Charles  E.  MiUer.  LL.  I>. 
FrancisX.  Busch,  8.  J. 
A.  Monroe  Stowe,  Ph.  D. 
Walter G. CUppinger,  D.D. 
John  A.  Gregg,  D.  D. 
J.  Edwin  Jay.  A^M. 
Charles  F.  Wiidiart,  D.  D. 
Arthur  £.  Morgan. 


O.  W.  Austin.  B.  S. 
Isaac  N.  McCash,  LL.  D. 
Henry  W.  Tuttle.  D.  D. 
Stratum  D.  Brooks,  LI..  D. 
Edwin  G.  Green.  A.  B. 
D.  Btaiae^  O.  S.  B. 
Judaon  A.  Tolman. 
James  B.  Eskridge»  Ph.  D. 


James  M.  Gordon.  LL.  D. 


Alfred  M.  WiUiams,  D.  D. 
WUUam  J.  Kerr.  Sc  D. 
Prince  L.  (Campbell,  LL.  D. 
Robert  F.Clark,  A.M. 
Leonard  W.  Riley,  D.  D. 
L«ri  T.  Pennington,  A.  B. 
Riofaard  F.  Scholz,  Ph.  D. 

Carl  O.  Doney»  LL.  D. 


Wm.  P.  Curtis.  Lltt.  D. 
John  A.  W.  Haas.  LL.  D. 
George  D.  Gossard,  D.  D. 
AureiUus  Stehle,  D.  D. 
James  M.  Thobum,  Jr.,  D.  D. 
A.  A.  J(dmston.  B.  D. 
Charles  R.  Richards,  D.  Eng. 
J.  Taykir  Hamilton,  D.  D. 


Marion  E.  Park,  Ph.  D. 
James  H.  Mornn,  LL.  D. 
Ethelbcrt  D.  Warfleld.  LL.  D. 
Chas.  E.  Hvatt,  LL.  D. 
George  L.  Omwake,  Ph.  D. 
John  H.  MacCracken,  LL.  D. 
Wimam  A.  GranvUle,  LL.  D. 

Henry  W.  Ebon,  litt.  D. 
Welrt.  Ketler.  LL.  D. 
WiUiam  W.  Comfort.  LU  D. 
I.  Harvey  Brumbaugh,  Litt.  D. 
Henry  H.  Apple.  LL.  D. 
Emory  W.  Hunt»  LL.  D. 
John  B.  Rendall,  D.  D. 
John  P.  M.  Poyle.  LU  D. 
FrwlW.Hixson,LL.D. 
£.  E.  Campbell,  Ph.  D. 
L.  Clarence  Hunt,  D.  D. 
W.  C.  WaUace,  D.  D. 
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XJnlveraftty  or  ooUege. 


For  men, 

for 
womea, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Name  of  preridant. 


PENNSTLVANIA— con. 

Philadelphia 

Do... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Secanton 

Seliusat>ve 

SteteOoUege 

Swarthmore 

Villanova 

Washington 

WaynesDurg 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

ManOa ............. . 

PORTO  mco. 
SanJuan 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

Kingston 

Providence 

Do 

SOUTH  CABOLINA. 

Anderson..... 

Charlflstxm.... 

Do 

Clemson  Coltege. .. .. 
Clinton....... .M...... 

Ck)llege  Place. 

Columbia.^ 

Do 

J)o 

Due  Wert 

Do 

Greenville 

Do 

Greenwood 

Harts  viUe 

Newberry 

RockffiU 

Spartanburg 

Bo , 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

BrooldngB 

Huron 

Mitchell 

Rapid  City 

Sioux  Falls 

Vermilion 

Yankton 

TENNESSBE. 

Bristol.... 

Chattanooga 

Clarksville 


Drexel  Inslitute 

Dropsio  College 

LafiltoCoUege 

St.  Joseph's  CoUege 

Temple  University 

Unireralty  of  Pennsylvania. ...... 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technotocr. . 
Duquesne  University  of  the  oSiy 

Ghost. 
Penns3rlvaiiia  Coliege  for  Wcoobbl,  . 
UnivflfsityofPUtebargh. 

Mary  wood  College 

Susquehanna  University 

Pennsyl  vania  6tat«  CoUege 

Swarthmore  College 

Villanova  College 

WashinKton  and  Jeflerson  College. . 
Waynesburg  College 

Univ«nity  of  the  Philippines 

University  of  Potto  Rico 

Rhode  Island  State  CoUege 

Brown  University 

Pro  videsice  College 

Anderson  CoUege 

CoUegf9  of  Chaiieston 

The  Citadel,  the  MiUUry  CoUe«e 
of  Soudi  Carolina. 

Oemson  Agricultural  CoUege 

Presbyterian  CoUege  of  South  Car- 
olina. 

Columbia  CoUege 

Benedict  College  (colored) 

Chicora  College  for  Women 

University  ofSouth  Carolina. ..... 

Brsldne  CoUege 

Woman's  College  of  Due  West 

Fiuman  University 

Green  vUle  Woman's  CoUege 

Lander  College 

Coker  College  for  Women , 

Newberry  College 

Winthrop  CoUe^ 

Cooverae  College... 

Wofford  CoUege , 


South  Dakota  State  CoUece  of  Ag- 
ricultureand  Mechanic  Arts. 

Huron  CoUece ...:... 

Dakota  Wesleyn  Unh'ersity 

State  School  of  Mines 

Sioux  Falls  College 

University  of  South  Dakota 

Yankton  College 

King  CoUege 

University  of  Chattanooga 

Southwestern  Presbyterian  Uni-  j 
versity. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Men.. 
Men.. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Men.. 


Wamea. 
Coed.... 


Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Men ... . 
Men.... 
Coed.... 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Women. 

Men 

Men..... 


Men.. 
Coed. 


Women.. 

Coed 

Women.. 

Coed 

Coed 

Women.. 

Men 

Women . . 
Women.. 
Women.. 

Coed 

Women.. 
Women.. 
Men 


Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Men.. 
Coed. 
Men.. 


Kimtieth  G.  Mathesoa,  l^  D. 
Cyrus  Adier,  Ph.  D. 
Brotlter  Richard,  A.  M. 
P.  F.O' Gorman,  8.  J. 
RusseU  H.  Couwell«  LL.  D. 
Joriah  H.  Penniman,  LI«.  D.; 

actingprovost. 
Arthur  A.  Hamersohlag,  LL.  D. 
Martin  A.  Hehir.LL.lX 

John  C.  Aeheson,  LLb  D. 
John    G.    Bowman,    LI*    D.^ 
ohanoeUor. 

Charles  T.  Aikens,  D.  D. 
John  M.  Thomas,  Xrls.  D. 
Frank  Aydelotte,  A.  M. 
Francis  A.  Driscoll,  O.  S.  A. 
Simon  S.  Baker,  A.  M. 
Paul  R.  Stuart,  acting. 


Guy  Potter  Benton,  LL,  D. 
Paul  G.  Miller,  Ph.  D. 


Howard  Edwards,  LL.  D. 
W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  LL.  D. 
Wm.  D.  Noon. 


John  E.  White  D.  D. 
Harrison  Randolph.  LL.  D. 
Coi.  O.  J.  Bond,  A.  M.,  supers 

intendent. 
Walter  M.  Rig^,  LL.  D. 
Davison  McDTuou^as,  D.  D. 

G.T.  PurfijPh.  D. 
ClarenceB.  AntisdeL  B. D. 
8.  C.  Byrd,  D.  D. 
Wm.  S.  Currell,  LL.  D. 
James  8.  Moflait,  D.  D. 
Richard  L.  Robinson,  D.  D. 
W.  J.  McOlothUn,  D.  D. 
David  M.  Ramsey,  D.  D. 
JohnO.  WUlson,D.  D. 
E.  W.  Sikes,  Ph.  D. 
8.  J.  DeiTick,  LL.  D. 
David  B.  Johnson,  LL.  D. 
Robert  P.  Pell.  Litt.  D. 
Henry  N.  Snyder,  LL.  D. 


Willis  E.  Johnson,  LL.  D. 


W.  D.  Schermerhom,  S.  T.  B. 
Cleophas  C.  CH  Hara,  Ph.  D. 
V.  OTCoulter,  A.  M. 
Robert  L.  Slagle,  Ph.  D. 
Henry  K.  Warren,  LL.  D. 


Tilden  Scherer,  D.  D. 
Arlo  A.  Brown,  D.  D. 
Chas.  E.  Dlehl,  D.  D. 
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Location. 


TENNESSEE— COntd. 


Greenville 

Harrogate 

Jackson 

Jefferson  City. , 
KnoxviJIe 

Do 

Lebanon 

McKenzie 

Maryville 

Milligan 

Murfree6b(Ht>.. 
Nashville 

Do 

Do 


Sewanee. 


Spencer 

Washington  College.. 


TEXAS. 


Abilene 

Do 

Austin 

Belton 

Brown  wood.... 

Do 

College  Station. 


Dallas 

Do 

Denton 

Fort  Worth... 

Do 

Georgetown . . 

Houston 

Marshall 

Miltord 

San  Antonio.. 

Do 

Sherman 

Waco 

Waxahachie.. 


UTAH. 


Logan 

Sail  Lake  City.. 


VERMONT. 

Burlington 


Middlcbury., 
Northfield... 
Winooski.... 


Ashland.... 
Blacksburg- 


Brldge  water 

Charlottesville 

Emory 

Hampden-Sidney . . 

Hollins 

Lexington 

Do 

Lynchburg 

Do 

Do 


University  or  coDege. 


Tuseulum  College 

Lincoln  Memorial  University.. 

Union  University 

Carson  and  Newman  College. . 
Knoxville  College  (colored)... . 

University  of  Tennessee 

Cumberland  University 

Bethel  Colle^ 

Maryville  College 

Milligan  College 

Tennessee  College 

Bu ford  College 

Fisk  Univer^ty  (colored) 

Vanderbilt  University 


University  of  the  South . 

Burritt  College 

Waahinston  College 


For  men, 

for 
women » 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Abilene  Christian  College 

Simmons  College 

Univsrsity  of  Texas 

Baylor  Female  College 

Daniel  Baker  College » 

Howard  Pavne  College 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas. 

University  of  Dallas 

Southern  Methodist  University. . 

College  of  Industrial  Arts 

Texas  Christian  University 

Texas  Woman's  College 

Southwestern  University 

Rice  Institute 

Bishop  College  (colored). 

Texas  Presbyterian  College 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College .... 

St.  Louis  College 

Austin  College 

Baylor  University 

Trinity  University 


Agricultural  College  of  Utah.. 
University  of  Utah 


Unlversitv  of  Vermont  and  State 
Agricultural  College. 

Middlebury  College 

Norwich  University 

St.  Michael's  College 

Randolph-Macon  College 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College  and  Pdytechnic  In- 
stitute. 

Bridge  water  College 

University  of  Virpnia 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Hampden-Sidney  College 

HoUins  College 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Washington  andLecUniversily  — 

Ran  dol  ph-Macon  W  oman's  College. 

Lynchburg  College 

Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and 
College  (colored). 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Men. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Women... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Men.... 


Men 

Coed 

Women. 
Coed.... 
Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women.. 
Women.. 

Men 

Men 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 

Coed. 
Men.. 
Men.. 


Men. 
Men. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Women... 

Men 

Men 

Women . . . 

Coed 

Coed 


Name  of  preildeat. 


Chas.  O.  Gray,  D.  D. 

George  A.  Hubbell,  Ph.  D. 

Henry  E.  Walters,  D.  D. 

Oscar  E.  Sams,  LL.  D, 

J.  K.  Giffin,  D.  D. 

Harcourt  A.  Morein,  LL.  D. 

A.  B.  Buchanan,  D.  D.,actiiis. 

N.J.  Finney.  A.M. 

Samuel  T.  Wilson,  D.  D. 

H.  J.  Derthick,  A.  M. 

Geo.  J.  Burnett,  A.  M. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Buford. 

Fayette  A.  McKenxie,  LL.  D. 

James  H.   Kirkland,   LL.   D., 

chancellor. 
Albion  W.  Knight,  D.  D.,  viet 

chancellor. 
H.  E.  Scott,  A.  M. 
James  T.  Cooter,  D.  D. 


Jesse  P.  Sewell. 

Jefferson  D.  Sandefer,  LL.  D. 

Robert  E.  Vinson,  LL.  D. 

John  C.  Hardy,  LL.  D. 

S.  E.  Chandler,  D.  D. 

L.J.  Mims.  A.M. 

Wm,  B.  Biwell,  LL.  D. 

Marshall  F.  Winne,  Ph.  D. 
Hiram  A.  Boat.  D.  D. 
Francis  M.  Bralley.  LL.  D. 
E.  M.  Waits,  LL.  D. 
H.  E.  Stout. 

Edgar  O.  Lovett,  LL.  D. 
C.  H.  Maxson,  B.  S. 
French  W.  Thompson,  D.  D. 
H.  A.  Constantineau,  D.  D. 
James  P.  Canning,  A.  M. 
Thomas  S.  Clyce,  LL.  D. 
Samuel  P.  Brooks.  LL.  D. 
Samuel  Lee  Horn  beak,  LL.  IX 


Elmer  G.  Peterson.  Ph.  D. 
George  Thomas,  Pn.  D. 


Guy  W.  Bailey,  LL.  D. 

Paul  D.  Moody,  LL.  D. 
Charles  A.  Plumley,  A.  M. 
William  Jcanmarie,  B.  8.  E. 


Robert  E.  Blackwell,  LL.  D. 
Julian  A.  Bumiss,  A.  M. 


Paul  H.  Bowman,  D.  D. 
Edwin  A.  Alderman,  LL.  D. 
J.  Stewart  French. 
Joseph  D.  Eggleston,  LL.  D. 
Matty  L.  Co^,  Litt.  D. 
Edward  W.  Nichols,  supt. 
Henry  Louis  Smith ,  LL.  D. 
Dice  K.  Anderson,  Ph.  D. 
J.  T.  T.  Hundley,  A.  B. 
Robert  C.  Woods,  D.  D. 
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V. — Presidents  op  I^niversities  akd  Colleges — Continued. 


Location. 


University  or  college. 


\TROiNi  A — continued . 

Manassas '  Eastern  CoUeee 

Kichmond I  University  of  Richmond 

Po 'Virginia  Union  University  (col- 

I     ored). 
8alem ,  Roanoke  College 

Do EUxabeth  Colli 


Bw«et  Briar. 
Williamsburg.. 


WASHINGTON. 


Sweet  Briar  Con  „       

College  of  William  and  Mary. 


Pullman State  College  of  Washington . 

Seattle I  Universitv  of  Washington... 

Spokane |  Qonzaga  University , 

Do Whitworth  College 

Tacoma 1  College  of  Puget  Hound , 

Walla  Walla Whitman  College 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Bethany 

Buekhannon. 

Elkins 

Morgan  town.. 
Salem 


WI.SCONSIN. 


Appleton 

Ashland 

Beloit 

Madison 

Mlttoa 

Milwaukee 

Do 

Pl3rmouth 

Prairie  duChlen. 

Do 

Rlpon , 

Watertown 

Waukesha 


.  WYOMING. 

Laramie 


Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  CoUege. 

Davis  and  Elkins  CoUege 

West  Virginia  UniversUy 

Salem  College 


Lawrence  C  ollege 

Northland  College 

Beloit  College 

University  of  Wiscoa'iln 

Milton  Collie 

Marquette  University 

Milwaukee-Downer  College. . 

Mission  House 

Campion  College 

St.  Mary's  College 

Ripon  College 

Northwestern  College 

Carroll  College 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed 

Coed 

Men 

Men 

Women... 
Women . . . 
Coed 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Men.. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


University  of  Wyoming. 


Name  of  president. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Men , 

Women... 

Coed 

Men 

Women... 

Coed 

Men 

Coed 


R.  F.  Holliday,  A.  M. 
F.  W.  Boatwdght,  LL.  D. 
William  J.  ClariT,  B.  D. 

Charles  J.  Smith,  D.  D. 
Paul  8i^,  A.M. 
Emilie  W.  McVea.  Litt.  D. 
J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  LL.  D. 


Ernest  O.  Holland.  Ph.  D. 
Henry  Suzsallo,  LL.  D. 
John  A.  McHugh,  S.  J. 
Willard  H.  Ro&nson,  Ph.  D. 
Edward  H.  Todd,  D.  D. 
Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose,  D.  D. 


Cloyd  Goodni^t,  A.  M. 
Wallace  B.  Fleming.  D.  D. 
James  E.  Allen,  A.  B. 
Frank  B.  Trotter,  LL.  D. 
8.  Orestes  Bond,  A.  M. 


Samuel  Plants,  LL.  D. 
Joseph  D.  Brownell,  D.  D. 
Mehin  A.  Brannon,  LL.  D. 
Edward  A.  Birge,  LL.  D. 
Alfred  E.  Whitford,  A.  M.,acUng. 
Herhert  C.  Noonan,  S.  J. 
Lucia  R.  Briggs. 

Albert  C.  Fox,  8.  J. 
Mother  Mary  Seraphia. 
Silas  Evans,  LL.D. 
E.  E.  KowaJke,  A.  B. 
Wm.  A.  Ganfield,  LL.  D. 


Coed ..?...   A  ven  Nelson,  Ph.  D. 


VI. — Presidents  of  Junior  Colleges. 


Location. 


Montevallo,  Ala 

Eureka  Sprln?^,  Ark. 

BakersfieW,  Calif 

Eureka,  Calif 

Kullerton,  Calif 

Ilollister,  Calif 

Ontario,  Calif 

Pomono,  Calif 

Riverside,  Calif 

Bacraraento,  Calif 

Banta  Ana.  Calif , 

Santa  Maria, Calif.... 

Turlock.CaUf 

Cuthbert,  Oa 

Young  Harris.  Ga — 

Poratello,  Idaho 

Carlinville,  111 

Chicago,  III 


Name  of  institution. 


Alabama  Technical!  nstitute  and  College 
for  Women. 

Crescent  College 

Junior  CoUege » 

do.» 


.do.' . 
.do.«. 
.do.». 
.do.' . 


..do.', 
.do.' 


.do.'. 


do.' 

do.' 

Andrew  College 

Young  L.  G.  Harris  College. 
Idaho  Technical  Institute . . . 

Blackburn  Colleee 

Crane  Junior  College 


'  Part  of  pubIic>school  sj'stem. 
74807^—22 6 


President. 


Thomat  W.  Palmer,  LL.  D. 

Richard  R.  Thompson,  A.  M. 
Paul  Vandereike,  dean. 
George  C.  Jensen,  M.  8. 
Lewis  E.  Plununer,  B.  8. 

Merton  E.  Hill,  A.  M. 

H.  P.  Reynold?,  B.  8. 

A.  G.  Paul,  A.  B. 

Belle  CooIedge,B.  S. 

£.  M.  Nealley. 

Arnold  A.  Bowhay,  ir.,  A.  M. 

J.  PerrvRatT.ell,  A.  M. 

F.  G.  Branch,  B.  8. 

John  L.  Hall,  A.  B. 

Charles  R.  Frazier,  B.  L. 

Wm.  M.  Hudson,  D.  D. 

Wm.  J.  Bartbolf. 
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VI. — Presidents  of  Junior  Colleges — Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Presidrat. 


Godfrey,  ni 

JoUct,lll 

Mount  Carroll,  111 

Vlncennes,  Ind 

Lamont,  Iowa 

Osage,  Iowa 

Damlile,  Ky 

HopkinsTille,  Ky 

Lexington,  Ky 

Do 

RussellviUe,  Ky 

Do 

WilUamsbuiKi  Ky 

Mansfield,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Detroit,  »«ch 

Grand  uapids,  Mich . . 
Highland  Paifc,llleh. 

Hiobing,  Minn 

Rochesttf,  Minn 

St.  Paol,lfinii 

Holly  Sprines,  Miaa. . . 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Do 

Fayette,  Mo 

Fredencktown,  Mo 

Fulton,  Mo 

Do 

KansasCity,Mo 

Do 

La  Grange,  Mo 

Lexington,  Mo 

Mexico,  Mo 

Nevada ,  Mo. 

St  Joseph,  Mo 

St.  Louts,  MO 

Lenoir,  N.C 

Louisbun.  N.  C 

Rakagh,K.C 

Do 

Weaverville,  N.  C 

Milton,  Oreg. 


Wes.sington  Spring  8.  Dak 

Madisonnlle,  Ttaa 

Pulaski,  Tenn 

Arlington,  Tex 

Clarendon,  Tax 

Dallas,  Tex 

Decatur,  Tex 

Greenville,  Tex 

Do 

Jacksonville,  Tex 

Marshall,  Tex 

Meridian,  Tex 

Midland,  Tex 

Rusk,  Tex 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Sherman,  Tex 

Do 

Stephen  vilie,  Tex 

Tehuacana,  Tex 

Terrell,  Tex 

Thorp  S  prings,  Tex 

Abingdon,  Vk. 

Blackstone,  Va. 

Bristol,  Va 

Do 

I>ale\1Ue,Va- 

Danville,  Va 

Marlon  Va 

Petersbure,  Va. 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Staunton,  Va 

Everett,  Wash 


Monticello  Seminary 

Junior  Crdlege  > 

Frances  Shimer  School 

Vlncennfs  l^nix-ersity 

Graoeland  College 

Cedar  Valley  Junior  College. .. 
KentuckT  College  for  Women . 

Bethel  Woman's  College 

Hamilton  College  for  Women. . 

Sa>TeCollege 

BethelCoUege 

Logan  FemaieC'Olkge 

Cumberland  Collqge 

Mansfield  Femalerollege 


Mount  Vernon  College. 

Junior  College ' 

....do> 

....do> 

....do' 

....do» 

Concordia  ColUge 

Mississippi  Syaodical  College 

Christian  CoUege 

Stephens  College 

Howard  Payne  College 

Marvin  College 

SynodicalColki^  for  Girls 

William  Woods  Collide 

Junior  College  of  Kansas  City 

St.  Teresa  Junior  CoUege 

La  Grange  Collece 

Central  College  for  Women 

Hardin  College 

Cottey  College 

Junior  College  * 

ThePrinclpto 

Davenport  CoUege 

Looisburg  Cottege. 

St.  Marj'li  School 

Peace  Institute. 

Weaver  Coltae 

Colombia  College 

Wessington  Spnngs  Junior  College 

HiwasseeCoUece 

Martin  College 

Gn^bs  VocatnnalCollege 

Clarendon  Cotkee 

St.  Mar>''s  College- 

Decatur  Baptist  CoUege 

Burleson  College 

Wesley  C^lige 

Alexander  College. 

College  of  Marsihall. . . .-. 

Meridian  College 

Midland  College. 

Rusk  Junior  College 

Westmocrland  College 

Carr-Burdette  CoUege 

Kidd-KeyCoUcKe 

John  Tarloton  AgriculturalCoUege 

Westminster  College 

Texas  Military  CoSege 

Thorp  Springs  Christian  College 

StOBe«raJlJackson  CoUege. 

B lackstone  CoUege  for  Guis 

Sullins  C^l«ge 

Virginia  I ntermont CoUege 

DaleviUeCoUege 

Averette  CoUege 

Manan  CoUege 

Southern  CoUege 

Virginia  CoUege 

Marr  Baldwin  CoUege 

Junior  College' 


Harriet  R.  Concdon,  A.  B. 

L.  W.  Smith.  Ph.  n. 

Wm.P.  McKee.A.  M. 

W.HataflOL^M. 

George  N.  B*icsx.  A.  B, 

Victor  Y.  Crate,  A.  B. 

M.  M.  Allen,  D.  D. 

John  W.  Gaines,  LL.  D. 

Allc«  T.  Karr,  dean. 

Mrs.  Maude  S.  Bamctt. 

George  F.  Dasher,  LL.  D. 

George  H.Cnnrell,  Ph.  D. 

K.  W.  Elsey,  D.  D. 

R.  E.  Bobbitt.  B.  8. 

WyUrs  Rede,  D.  D. 

David  MacKenxicL  A.  M. 

AVthur  Andrews,  M.  A. 

WiUiam  Prakken,  A.  B. 

G.  W.  WiUett.A.  M. 

G.  H.  Vande  Bcgart,  A.  M. 

Theo.  Buenger. 

R.  F.  Cooper,  Ph.  1>. 

Mrs.  L.  wVst.  Clair«-Mo«,  A  B. 

James  M.Wood,  A.  M. 

W.  L.  Halberstadt,  A.  B. 

Burt  W.  Loomis.A.  M. 

John  Jamas,  A.  B. 

Edward  M.  Bainter,  LL.  D 
fiOster  Irene  O'Hara.  A.  B. 
James  W.  Crouch,  D.  D. 
Z.  M.  WiUiams,  D.  D. 
Samuel  J.  Vaughn,  A,  B. 
J.  C.  Harmon,  A.  B. 
A.  S.  Wood. 
Mary  K.  Morgan. 
James  B.Craven. 
L.  S.  Massey,  B.  D. 
Warren  W.  Way,  D.  D. 
Mary  O.  Graham. 
A.  iL  Martin,  A.  M. 
H.  S.  Shande. 
Biffton  J.  Vtacent,  A.  B. 
J.  B.  Jx>WTy,  A.  M. 
Geo.  A.  Mergan.  D.  D. 
M.L.WUIIams,A.  M. 
G.  S.  Slover,  A.  M. 

J.  L.  Ward,  A.  M. 
W.  I.  Thames,  A.  B. 
G.F.  Winfleld,A.  M. 
R.  G.  Soger,  A.M. 
Marion  E.  Hudson. 
J.  Hall  Bowman. 

M.  W.  Robmson,  A.  M. 

FeUx  R,  HUl,Jr..  B.  D. 

Cephas  Shelboume. 

Edwin  Kidd. 

J.  T.  Davis. 

W.  B.  Sanden,  Ph.  D. 

LonisC.  Perry,  Ph.  D. 

A.  R.Holton.A.M. 

Frad  W.  Alexander,  LL.  D. 

W.  Aabury  Christian,  D.  P. 

W.  E.  Martin,  Ph.  D. 

H.  G.  Noflkinger,  A.  M. 

T.S.  Moherman.D.  D. 

J.P.CrafU 

C.  Brown  Cox,  A.M. 

Arthur  K.  Davis,  A.  M. 

MatUe  P.  Harris. 

Mariauna  P.  Higgins. 

W.  J.  Marquis. 


*  Part  of  pubhcvadhool  system. 
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VII. — Deans  ob  Dirbotors  of  Univsksitt  Extension  in  Cbjitain  Ukiversitibs 

AND  Colleges.* 

(Note:  DirectoiB  of  university  exteoeioB  in  State  departments  of  education  are 
included  in  Section  II,  Principal  State  School  Officera.) 


Location. 


Name  ofinstitutlen. 


Dean  or  director. 


University,  Ala... 

Tucson,  Ariz 

Fayetteville,Ark. 
Berkeley,  Calif.... 

Boulder,  Colo 

New  Haven,Conn 
OainesvIUe^Tla... 
MoscoiTy  idabo — 

Chicago,  III 

Peoria.  Ill 

Bloomington,  lod. 
Indianapolis,  Ind . 

Ames,  Iowa 

Faye^Iova 

Iowa  City,  Iowa... 
Lawrence,  Ebbb..  . 
Lexington,  Kt — 
Baltimore,  Ha  — 
Westminster,  Md. 
Boston.  Mass. .... 
Cambridge,  Mass. . 
AnnArber,  Hicb.. 
Minneapolis.  Minn 

Columbia,  Mo 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

Lincoln,  Nebr.... 
Albuquerqae,  N. 

Elmlra,N.Y. 

NewYork,N.Y 

Do 

Rochester,  N.  T 

Chapel  mil, N.C.... 
University, N.  Dak.. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

East  Enid.  Okla 

Norman,  Okla 

-Eugene,  Oree 

Allentown,  Pa 

PhUadelphia,  Pa 

Do 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

SUteCoUeg^Pa 

Providence,  K.I..... 

Do 

Columbia,  S.C 

Vermilion,  8.  Dak... 

Knoxville,  Tflnn 

NasbvUl^Tenn 

Austte.Tex. 

Georgetown,  Tex 

Salt  Laka  City,  Utah. 
Charlottesville,  Va. . . 

Richmond  ,Va 

Pullman,  WaA 

Seattle,  Wash 

Morgan  town.  W.  Va. 

Madison,  Wis 

Laranue,  Wyo 


University  of  Alabama. 

University  of  Aiiaona 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  California 

University  of  Colorado 

Yale  University 

University  of  Florida 

UBiv€fBity<rf  Idaho 

University  of  Chicago 

Bradley  Polyteohnio  Inadtute 

Indiana  University 

Butler  College 

Io«'a  State  CoiIcc*e 

Upper  lows  University 

Stale  U  niversity  of  Iowa 

Uairersity  of  Kansas 

University  of  KeiJtueky 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Western  MaryiaBdCoUega 

BastXNi  UniversitT 

Harvard  University 

University  of  Michigan 

Uoiverstty  of  MiimeBOte 

University  of  Missouri 

Washington  Univentty 

University  of  Nebcaskm, 

University  ef  New  Meitoo 

ElmlraColkfe 

Columbia  UniTorsity 

HunterCoUcMof  the  City  of  Ncnr  York. 

University  oiRocfaester 

University  of  North  Caroftna. 

University  of  North  Dakota. 

Municipal  Uaiverrity  of  Akron 

University  of  CinolnnatL. 

Phillips  University 

Uid verity  of  Oklahoma. 

University  of  Oregon 

Mnldenborf;  CoOflge 

Ten^le  University 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Lehigh  University..^ 

Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Brown  University 

Rhode  Island  College 

University  of  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Dakota 

UaflyeraityofTenxMBsea. 

(leoige  Peabody  College 

University  of  OWas 

Southwestern  Universiity 

UnivereityofUtah 

University  of  Virginia. 

Virginia  Union  l/idrersity 

State  College  of  WaditoKton 

Umversity  of  Washington 

West  Viii^nia  Umverslty 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyonug 


James  S.  Thomas. 
Frank  C.  Lock  wood. 

A.  M.  Harding. 
Leon  J.  Richardson. 
Eftnore  Peterson. 
Frank  E.SpauIding. 

B.  C.  Riley. 

L.  W.  FUiharty. 
H.  F.  Mallory. 
Albert  F.  Slepert. 
R.  £.  Cavanaugfa. 
James  W.  Putnam. 
D.  C.  Faber- 
J.  P.  Van  Hern. 
O.  E.  Klingaman. 
H.O.Ingham. 
Wellington  Patrick. 
Edward  F.  Buohner. 
A.  M.  Isanogle. 
Alexander  H.  Rice. 
James  Hardy  Ropes. 
W.  D.  Henderson. 
Richard  R.  Pdee. 

C.  H.  Williams. 
F.  W.  Shipley. 
A.  A.  Reed. 
David  S.  Hill. 
Frederick  Lent. 
James  C.  Egbert. 
A.  Busse. 

L.  A.  Pechstein. 
Louis  R.  Wilson. 
A.  H.  Yod«. 
H.  E.  Simmons. 
O.  A.  Tauvey. 
A.  F.  Reiter. 
J,  W .  Scroggs. 
Earl  Kilpatrick. 
M.  WrighL 


J.  H.  Panniman,  provoit, 
J.  H.  Kelly. 
Percy  Hughes. 
R.  L.Sadcett. 

John  L.  Alger. 
BeedSmitn. 
J.  C.  TJaden. 
C.  E.  Feiria. 
A.  I.  Roehm. 
T.  H.  Shelby. 
W,  D.  WenU. 
F.  W.  Reynokis. 
ChariesC.Maphis. 
W.  J,  CJark. 
F.  F.  NaWer. 
Edwin  A.  Start. 
L.  B.  HilL 
Louis  E.  Reber. 
H.C.Dale. 


*  Owing  to  the  late  date  on  which  the  compilation  was  begun,  this  list  Is  not  a  complete  one. 
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VIII. — Presidents  or  Deans  op  Schools  op  Theology. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


St.  Bernard,  Ala. 
Selma,  Ala 


Talladega,  Ala. 


Tuscaloosa,  Ala. . 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Do 

North  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Berkeley,  Calif. 
Do 


Do 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. . . 

Menio  Park,  Calif. . . 
San  Anselmo,  Calif. . 


San  Francisco,  Calif. . 
Do 


Denver,  Colo 

Hartford,  Conn.. 


Middletown,  Conn. 
Now  Haven,  Conn. 


Washington,  D.C.. 
Do 


Washington,  I).  C.  (Takoma 
Park). 

St.  Leo,  Fla 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Aurora,  111. 


Chicago,  III 

Do 

Chicago  (Maywood),  ill. 

Chicago,  III 

Do 


Do 

Evanston,  111.. 
Do 


Do 

Greenville,  III. 


NaperN'ille,  III... 
Rock  Island,  111. 
Springfield,  111.. 
Iferom,  Ind 


St.  Meinrad.  Ind . 
Vpland,  Ind 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Do 

Dubuque,  Iowa... 

Do 

Atchison,Kans... 


St.  Bernard  College  and  Abbey  (R.C.). , 

Payne  University  Theological  Depart- 
ment (A.M.  E.). 

Talladega  College  Theological  Seminary 
(Cong.)  (colored). 

Stillman  Institute  (colored)  (Presb.) . . . . 

Arkansas  Baptist  College  School  of  The- 

St.  j3m*8  Seminary  ( R.  C.) 

Jackson  Theological  Seminary  of  Shorter 
College  (A.  mTe.). 

Berkeley  Baptist  Divinity  School 

Pacific  School  of  Religion  (undenomina- 
tional). 

Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry . 

University  of  Southern  California,  Ma- 
day  College  of  Theology  (M.  E.). 

St.  Patrick's  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary 
(Presb.) 

California  Bible  CoUege  ( Disc.) 

Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific 
(P.  E.). 

Iliff  School  of  Theology  (M.  E.) 

Hartford  Seminary  Foundation  (Inter- 
denominational). 

Berkeley  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

Yale  University  Di^inity  School  (non- 
sec  tarian ) 

Catholic  University  of  America,  School 
of  Sacred  Sciences  (R.  C). 

Howard  Universitv  Theological  Depart- 
ment (colored)  (mterdenominational). 

Washington  Missionary  College.  School 
of  Theology  (Seventh  Day  Advent.). 

St.  Leo  College  and  Abbey  (R.C.) 

Atlanta  Theological  Seminary  (Cone.). . . 

Emory  University,  Candler  School  of 
Theology  (M.  E.  Church  South). 

Qammon  Theological  Seminary  (col- 
ored) (M.E.). 

Morehouse  College,  Divinity  School  (col- 
ored) (Bapt.). 

Morris  Brown  University,  Turner  Hheo- 
logical  Seminary  (A.  M.  E.). 

Aurora  College  Biblical  Department 
(Advent  Chris.). 

Bethany  Bible  School 

Chicago  'nieologica I  Seminary  (Cong.)... 

Evangelical  Lutheran  TheologicalSemi- 
nary. 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary 
(Presb.). 

University  of  Cliicago  Divinity  School 
(Bapt.). 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (P.  E.). . 

Garrett  BlbUcal Institute  (M.  E.) 

Norwegian-Danish  Theological  Semi- 
nary (M.  E.). 

Swedish  Theological  Seminary  (M.  £.). . 

Greenville  College,  Department  of  The- 
ology (Free  Meth.). 

Evangelical  Theological  Seminary  (Ev. 
Asso.). 

Augustana  College  and  Theological 
Seminary  (E\\  Luth.). 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary  (Ev. 
LuthJ. 

Union  Christian  ColIegeBiblical  Depart- 
ment (Chris.). 

St.  Meinrad  Seminary  (R.  C.) 

Reade  Theological  Seminar>',  Taylor 
University  (M.  E.). 

Drake  University  College  of  the  Bible 
(Chris.). 

Grand  View  College  Theological  School 
(Luth.). 

Theological  Seminary  at  Dubuque  Uni- 
versity (Presb.). 

Wart  burg  Theological  Seminary  (Ev. 
Luth.). 

St.  Benedict's  College,  School  of  The- 
ology (R.C). 


Bernard  Menges,  D.  D. 
Robert  Ernest  Btooks,  D.  D. 

James  P.  O'Brien,  D.  D. 

Paul  H.  Moore. 
Joseph  A.  Booker,  D.  D. 

Wtaiand  H.  Arett,  S.  T.  D. 
H.  O.  Montgomery. 

Claiborne  M.  Hill,  D.  D. 
William  Frederick  Bade,  Ph.  D. 

Earl  Morse  WUbur,  D.  D. 
John  F.  Fisher,  D.  D. 

Henry  A.  Ayrinhac,  S.  S. 
Warren  Hall  Landon,  D.  D. 

Denniaon  A.  Russell,  D.  D. 
WUliam  F.  Nichols,  D.  D. 

Edwin  W.  Dunlavy,  D.  D. 
M.  W.  Jacobus,  D.  D. 

WUliam  Palmer  Ladd,  D.  D. 
Charles  Reynolds  Brown,  D.  D. 

John  A.  Ryan,  S.  T.  D. 

Davie  Butler  Pratt,  D.  D. 

Henry  S.  Prenier,  A.  M. 

Charles  H.Mohr,D.D. 
Frank  R.  Shipman,  B.  D. 
Franklin  N.  Parker,  D.  D. 

PhlUp  M.  Watters,  D.  D. 

C.  C.  Smith,  D.  D. 

J.  A.  Lindaey,  D.  D. 

Orrin  R.  Jenks,  D.  D, 

Albert  C.  Wieand,  D.  D. 
Osora  Steams  Davis,  D.  D, 
J.  E.  Whitteke,  D.  D. 

Andrew  C.  Zenos,  D.  D. 

ShaUer  Mathews,  D.  D. 

William  C.  De  Witt,  S.  T.  D. 
Charles  M.  Stuart,  D.  D. 
Nels  E.  Simonsen,  D.  D. 

F.  A.  Lundbers,  D.  D. 
John  La  Due,  A.  M. 

Q.  B.  Kimmel,  D.  D. 

C.  E.  Lindherg,  D.  D. 

Louis  WesseL 

Charles  B.  Hershey,  D.  D. 

Albert  Kleber,  O.  S.  B. 
Newtoo  Wray,  D.  D. 

Jesse  0.  Caldwell,  B.  D. 

Carl  P.  Haibjerg. 

W.  S.  Rustor,  D.  D. 

M.  Fritschel,  D.  D. 

Martin  Veth,  S.  T.  L. 
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VIII. — Presidents  or  Deans  op  Schools  op  Theology — Coiitinue<l. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


Kansas  City,  Kans. 
Do 


Kansas  City  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 
Kansas  City  University  College  of  The- 


MoPherson,  Kans. 
Kingswood,  Ky . . . 


Lexington,  Ky.. 
Louisville,  Ky.. 


Mc: 


Do. 
Do. 


Bangor,Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Emmitaburg,  Md . . 

Westminister,  Md. 


Woodstock,  Md. 
Boston,  Mass.... 


Boston  (Brighton),  Mass... 


Cambridge,  Mass.. 

Do..!.! 

Do 


Do. 


Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Tu/ts  College,  Mass . . . 


Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich . . 

Hancock,  Mich 

HoUand,  Mich 

Owosso,  Mich 


College  ville,  Minn 

Faribault.  Minn 

Minneapclis,  Minn 

S».  Paul,  Minn 

Do 

Do 

St.  Paul  (St.  Anthony  Park), 
Minn. 

Columbia,  Mo 

Canton,  Mo 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Do 

Do 


St.  Louis,  Mo.  (University 

City). 
Warrenton,  Mo 


Webster  Groves,  Mo. 
Blair,  Nebr 


Fremont,  Nebr. 


Omaha.  Nebr 

Bloomneld,  N.  J 

Madison, N.J 

New  Brunswick,  N.J. 


Princeton,  N.J 

South  Orange,  N.J. 


Alfred,  N.Y.... 

Auburn,  N.  v.. . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ology  (Meth.  Prot.). 

icPberson  College  Bible  School  (Breth.) 

Department  of  Theology,  Kingswood 

College  of  the  Bible  affiliated  with  Tran- 
sylvania College  (Disc.). 

Presbyterian  Tneoiogical  Seminary  of 
Kentucky. 

Southern  Baptist  Theolodcal  Seminary. 

Simmons  University  Tneoiogical  De- 
partment (colored)  (Bapt,). 

Bangor  Theolo^cal  Seminary  (Cong.) . . . 

St.  Mary's  Seminary  (R.  CO 

Mount  St.  Mary  College,  Ecclesiastical 
Seminary  (R.C.). 

Westminister  Theological  Seminary 
(Meth.  Prot.). 

Woodstock  College  (R.  C.) 

Boston  University  School  of  Theology 
(M.  E.) 

St.  John^s  Boston  Ecclesiastical  Semi- 
nary (R.C.). 

Andover  Theological  Seminary  (Cong.). 

Episcopal  Theological  SchooL 

Bfarvard  University  Divinity  School 
(Nonsect.). 

New-Church  Theological  School  (Ch.  of 
N.JeruJ. 

Newton  Theological  Institution  (Bapt.). 

Tufts  College,  Crane  Theological  School 
(Univ.). 

Emmanuel  Missionary  College  Theologi- 
cal School. 

Theological  School  and  Calvin  (College 
(Chrfe.  Ref.  Ch.). 

Suomi  College  and  Theological  Seminary 
(Finnish  E v.  Luth.). 

Western  Theological  Seminary  (Ref.  Ch. 
in  Amer.). 

Bible  Holiness  Seminary  School  of  The- 
ology. 

St.  John's  University  and  Abbey  (R.C.). 

Seabury  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

AugsburgSemlnary  (Ev.  Luth.) 

Betnel  Tneoiogical  Seminary  (Bapt.) 

Phalon  Luther  Seminary 

St.  Paul  Theoloeical  Seminary  (R.  C). . 

Lather  Theological  Seminary 


Bible  College  of  Missouri 

School  cf  Religion  in  Culver-Stockton 
College. 

Concordia  Theological  Seminary  (Ev. 
Luth.). 

Eden  Tneoiogical  Seminary  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church  of  North  America. 

St.  Louis  University  School  of  Divinity 
(R.  C.|. 

Xenia  Theological  Seminary  (U.  Presb.). 

(Central  Wesleyan  College  German  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (M.  E.). 

Kenrick  Theologicfu  Seminary  (R.  CO-  - . 

Dana  College,  Trinity  Seminary  (Ev. 
Luth.). 

Western  Theological  Seminary  of  Ev. 
Luth.  Church,  Midland  College. 

Presbyterian  Tneoiogical  Semina 

Bloomfleld  Theolosdcal  8eminary(_ .  _ 

Drew  Theological  Seminary  (M.  E.).. 


ary 

Bloomfleld  Theolosdcal  8eminary(Presb.) 

Drew  Theological  Seminary  (M.  E.) 

Theological  Sieminary  of  tne  Reformed 

Church  in  America. 
Princeton  Theological  Seminarv  (Presb.) 
Immaculate    (inception     Tneoiogical 

Seminary  (R.  C). 
School  of  Religion  at  Alfred  University 

(7th  Dav  Bapt.). 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary  (Presb.). . 
St.  John's  College  Diocesan  Theological 

Seminary  (R.  C). 


PhiUp  W.  Crannell,  D.  D. 

Herbert  T.  Stephens,  D.  D. 

• 

J.W.  Decter,  B.  D. 

W.  B.  Dunkum,  D.  D. 

A.  W.  Fortune,  Ph.  D. 

Charles  R.  Hemphill,  D.  D. 

EdMT  Y.  Mullins,  D.  D. 
M.B.  Lanier,  B.D. 

Warren  J.  Moulton.  D.  D. 
Edward  R.  Dyer,  D.  D. 
B.J.  Bradley,  LL.  D. 

Hugh  Latimer  Elderdice,  D.  D. 

William  J.  Duane,  S.  J 
James  A.  Bebee,  D.  D. 

John  B.  Peterson,  Ph.  D. 


Henry  B.  Washburn,  D.  D. 
WUliam  Wallace  Fenn,  D.  D. 

William  L.  Worcester,  A.  B. 

George  Edwin  Horr,  D.  D. 
Lee  S.  McCollester,  8.  T.  D. 

T.  M.  French,  B.  Th. 

J.  J.  Hiemenga,  B.D. 

John  Wargelin,  A.  B. 

James  F.  Zwemer,  D.  D. 

C.  G.  Taylor. 

Alphonse  Sansen,  A.M. 
Frank  A.  McElwain,  D.  D. 
George  Svcrdrup,  M.  A. 
Carl  G.  Logergren,  D.  D. 
H.  Ernst,  D.  D. 
Francis  J.  Schaefer,  D.  D. 
Marcus  Glaus  Bdckman,  D.  D. 

Granville  D.  Edwards,  A.  M. 
Henry  B.  Robison,  Ph.  D. 

John  H.  C.  Fritz. 

S.  D.  Press. 

Francis  J.  O'Boyle,  S.  J. 

Joseph  Kyle,  D.  D. 

E.  S.  Havighurst,  D.  D. 

M.S.  Ryan,  C.M.,D.D. 
L.  A.  Laursen. 

Holmes  Dysinger,  D.  D. 

James  M.  Wilson.  D.  D. 
Harry  E.  Richards,  M.  D. 
Esra  Squier  Tipple,  D.  D. 
J.  Preston  Searle,D.  D. 

J.  Ross  Stevenson,  D.I). 
James  F.  Mooney,  D.  D. 

Arthur  E.  Main,  D.  D. 

George  B.  Stewart,  D.  D. 
Charles  J.  Gorman,  C.  M. 
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Location. 


Name  ol  institution. 


President  or  dun. 


Buffalo,  N.  y. 
Canton,  N.  Y. 


Esopus,  N.  Y 

Geneva,  N.Y..., 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Hartwick  Seminary,  N.  Y. 
Houghton,  N.Y 


New  York,  N.Y 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Niagara  University,  N.  Y.. 

North  ChiM,  N.  Y 

Kochester,  N.  Y 

Do 


St.  Bonaventure,  N.  Y. 
Yonker8,N.Y 


Ayden,  N.  C... 
Belmont,  N.  C. , 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Raleigh,  N.C... 
SaUdbury,  N.  C. 
Ashland,  Ohio.. 
Berea,  Ohio 


Bluffton,  Ohio 

Carthagena,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Do 

Cincinnati  <Mt.  Wadiington 
Station.  IV 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dajrton,  Ohio 

Do 

Findlay,  Ohio 

Gambler,  Ohio 

Oberlin,Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Wilberforoe,  Ohio 


Eugene,  Or^.... 

Salem,  Oreg 

Beatty,  Pa 

Bethlehem,*  Pa... 
Bryn  Athyn,  Pa. 


Chester,  Pa 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Huntingdon,  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Lincoln  University,  Pa . 
Loretto,  Pa 


German  Martin  La th«r  Seminary 

Theological  School  of  St.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity (Univ.). 

Mount  St.  Alphonsus  Theological  Semi- 
nary, (R.C.). 

De  Lancy  Divinity  School  (P.  E.) 

Theological  Seminary,  Colgate  Univer^ 
sity  (nonsect.). 

Hartwick  Seminary  <E v.  Luth.) 

Houghton  Wesleyan  Methodist  Theo* 
locoal  Seminary. 

Bible  Teachers  Training  School  (interde- 
nominational). 

(General  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopa]  Ctiurdi. 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America. 

Union    Thecrfogical   Seminary    (inters 

doiominational ). 
Niagara  University  Seminary  of  Our 


Rudolph  Grabtttt. 

John  Murray  Atwood,  D.  D. 

Fiorian  J.  Reicliert,  C.  SS.  R. 

O.   Sherman  Burrows,  D.  D^ 

warden. 
John  F.  Vichert,  D.  D. 

A.  E.  DeiU,  D.  D. 
James  S.  Luckey. 

Wllbert  W.  White,  D.  D. 

Howell  E.  W.  Fosbroke,  D.  D. 

Cyras  Adler,  Ph.  D.,  acting pf» 

ident. 
Arthur  C.  McGlflert,  D.  D. 

FiBncis  J.  Dodd,  C.  M. 


Ladyo  Angels  (H.  C). 
A.  M.  Chesbrough  Seminarv  (FreeMeth.)!  W.  R.  Reynolds,  principal. 

Rochester  TheotogicalSeniinary(Bapt.).    i-  -    . 

St.    Bernard's   Theological   Semidary 

(R.C.) 
St.  Bonaventure  Seminary  and  CoUege 

(R.  C).  ^^ 


St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Cathedral  CoK 

(n.C). 

1  Seminary  (Free  Will  Bapt ) 

Belmont  Abbey  Seminary  (R.  (:.) 


^jrSer 


Biddle  University  School  of  Theology 
(colored)  (Presb.). 

Shaw  University  Theological  Sdiool 
(colored)  (Bapt.). 

Hood  Theological  Seminary  of  Living- 
stone  College  (A.  M.  E.  Z.). 

Ashland  (College,  Theological  Seminary 
(Brethren). 

Baldwin- Wallace  C<dlege,  Nast  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  (M.  E.)- 

Menonite  Seminary,  Bluffton  College. . . 

St.  Charles  Theological  Seminary  (R.  C. ). 

Hebrew  Union  College 

Lane  Theological  Seminary  ( Presb.  i 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of  the  West 
(R.  C). 

St.  Mary's  Theological  Seminary  (R.  C), 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Capital  University. 

Boneorake  Theological  Seminary  (U. 
BrethO; 

Central  tlkeological  Seminary  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  United  States. 

Findlay  College,  Department  of  Theol- 
ogy (Cliurch  of  (Jod). 

Kenyon  College  Divinity  School  (P.  B. ) . . 


Graduate  School  of  Theology  of  Oberlin 
College  (Nonsect.). 

Wittenbe^  College,  Hamma  Divinity 
School  (Ev.  LiiUi.). 

Wilbeforce  University^  Payne  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  (A.  M.  E.). 

Eugene  Bible  University  (Cliris.  or  Disc) 

Kimball  School  of  Theolqry 

St.  Vincent's  Seminary  (R.C.) 

Moravian  College  Theologioal  Seminary. . 

The  Academy  of  the  New  Church,  Theo- 
logical Seminary  (Ch.  of  N.  Jeru.). 

Croser  Thecdogical  Seminary  (Bapt. ). . . . 

Theolodcal  Seminary  of  the  General 
Synod  of  Ev.  Luth.  Church  in  the 
United  States. 

Juniata  Coll€«e,  School  of  Theology  (Ch. 
oftheBreth.). 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

Lincoln  University  Theological  Depart- 
ment (Presb.  Xcolored).  ^ 

St.  Francis  CkOlegeand  Seminary  (R.C.).{  Damien  J.  Segour,  S.  T.  L. 


Clarenoe  A.  BartMur,  D.  D. 
H.  B.  Meehan. 

Benvenute  Ryan,  O.  F.  M. 

John  P.  C:hidwick,  D.  D. 

J.  E.  Sawyer,  A.  B. 

Leo  Haid,  D.  D. 

H.  L.  McCrorey,  D.  D. 

Joseph  L.  Peacock. 

WiUiam  O.  Carrington,  D.  D. 

J.  H.  Miller,  A.  B. 

Frederic  Cramer,  D.  D. 

P.  E.  Whitmer,  B.  D. 
Boniface  Russ.  C.  PP.  S. 
Eaufmann  Kohler,  Ph.  D. 
William  McKibbin,  D.  D. 
Francis  J.  Beekmaa,  8.  T.  D. 

James  A.  McFadden,  D.  D. 
R.  C.  H.  Lenski,  D.  D. 

A.  T.  Howard. 

Henry  J.  Christman,  D.  D. 

Charles  T.  Fox^  Ph.  D. 

WUham  Foster  Peiroe,  P.  ^4 

acting  dean. 
Edward  L  Bosworth*  D.  I>. 

David  H.  BaosUn,  LL.  D. 

George  F.  Woodson,  D.  D. 

Eugene  C.  Sanderson,  D.  D. 
Eugene  C.  Hickman,  D.  D. 
Ambrose  Kohlbeck,  D.  D. 
J.  Taylor  Hamilton,  D.  D. 
Allhid  Acton. 

Milton  G.  Evans,  D.  D. 
J.  A.  Singmaster,  D.  D. 


Tobias  T.  Myers,  D.  D. 
Irwin  H.  De  Long. 
Robert  M.  Labaree,  D.  D. 
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Location. 


MeadyiUe.Pa.. 
Overbrook,  Pa. 


Philadelphia  (Mount  Airy), 

Pa.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


PhQadelpbla  (Gennantown), 

Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Do 


Do 

SeUnsgrove,  Pa. 


Villanova,  Pa... 
Columbia,  8.  C, 
Colamhia,S.  C. 


Do. 
Do. 


Due  West,  S.  C. 
Jackson,  Tenn . . 


Kimberlin  Heights,  Tenn . . . 
KnoxvUle,  Tenn 


Nashville,  Tenn... 

Bewanee^Tenn 

Austin,  Tex 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.. 

Do 

Marshall,  Tex 

PenielfTex 

8eguln,Tex. 

Waco,  Tex 

Bridgewater,  Va. . 
Lynchburg,  Va. . . 


t^etersburg,  Va.. 


iirg, 
Richmond,  Va. 
Do 


Theolo^gkaa  Seminary,  Va.. 

Spokane,  Wash 

Bethany,  W.Va 

Mount  Calvary,  Wit , 

Nashotah,Wi8 

Ooonomowoe,  Wis. ., 

Plymouth,  Wis 

St.  Francis,  Wis 

Wauwatoaa,  Wis 


Name  of  Inatitutton. 


Meadville  Theological  School  (UnitaO-  - 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  Seminary  (R.  C.). . 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at 
Philadelphia. 

Diviuity  ^ool  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church. 

St.  Vincent  Seminary  (R.  C). 


Temple  Univerdty,  Scbool  of  l^ieology 
(Nonsect.). 

Pittsburgh  Theological  Seminary 
(UmtodPresb.}. 

Reformed  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary. 

Western  TneoloQcal  Seminary  (Preab.). 

Susquehanna  University  Scoool  of 
Theology  (Ev.  Luth.). 

Augustiman  Monastery  of  St.  Thomas 
of  Villanova  (R.  C). 

Allen  University,  DickersooTheological 
Seminary  (A.  M.E.). 

Benedict  College,  Theologioal  Bchod 
(Bapt.). 

Columbia  Theological  Seminary  (Preeb.) 

Southern  Lutheran  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

Erskme  Theological  Seminary  (A.  R. 
Presb.;. 

Lane  CoUege  Theological  School  (color- 
ed) (M.fi.). 

Johnson  BltHe  College 

Knoxviile  CQUegeTheolQe^  SdixxA 
(colored  )  (  Un .  Presb. ) . 

Vanderbat  University  School  of  Religton 
(nonsectariao) 

University  of  the  South  Theological  De- 
partment (P.  E.). 

Austin  PresbyterianTheological  Semir 

S<£!oS[*of  Theology,  Sonthem  Methodist 
University. 

Southwestern  Baptist  Theologioal  Semlr 
nary. 

Brite  Cf^lege  of  the  BiUe,  Texas  Chris- 
tian University. 

Bishop  CoUege  Theologieal  Department 
(colored)  (Bapt.). 

Peniel  Academy  and  Theologioal  Semi- 
nary (Nasarine>. 

Ouadalime  CoUege,  Department  of  The- 
ol<^  (colored  HBaptO- 

Paul  Quinn  College,  Department  of 
Theolbgy(A.M.A.J. 

Bridgewater  College  Bible  Department 
JBreth.). 

Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and  (Col- 
lege (Bapt.). 

Bi^op  Payne  Divinity  School  (P.  E.). . 

Union  Theologifsl  Seminary.  (Presb.)... 

Virginia  Union  Universiiy  13ieological 
Department  <colored  )  (Bapt. ) . 

Theologieal  Semkory  of  the  notestant 
Epis^nal  (Church  in  Virginia. 

Mount  StTMichaePs  Divinity  School 
(R.C.). 

Bethany  C61k«e,  School  el  BeUgion 
(Disc.).  ^^ 

St.  Lawrence  CoUege  (B.C.) 

Nashotah  House  (Bpisoopal; 

College  of  the  Immaeolate  OoDoeptioa 
Theological  School  (R.  a). 

The  Mission  House  of  the  Reformed 
Church. 

Provincial  SemiBafT  of  St.  Praads  de 
Bales  (R.C.). 

SvangeUcalLutheranThedogioal  Semi- 
nary. 


President  or  dean. 


Franklin  C.  Southworth,  D.  D. 
Edmond  J.  Fitz  Maurice,  D.  D., 

rector. 
Henry  Eyster  Jacobs,  D.  D. 

Qeorgfi  G.  Bartlett,  S.  T.  D. 

Martin  J.  B.  Coke,  C.  M.,  rector. 

Walter  B.  Shumway,  D.  D. 

John  McNaugher,  D.  D. 

Rkhard  Cameron  Wylle,  D.  D. 

James  A.  Kelso,  D.  D. 
Franklin  P.  Manhart,  D.  D. 

Joseph  A  Hickey,  O.8.A. 

I.  H.  Alston,  B.  D. 

T.  O.  Brownson,  D-  D. 

John  M.  WeUs,  D.  D. 
Andrew  O.  Voigt,  D.  D. 

F.  Y.  Pressly,  D.  D. 

Isaac  Snowden,  B.  D. 

Ashley  Sidney  Johnson,  LL.  D« 
J.  Krily  Giffin,  D.  D. 

O.  E.  Brown,  D.  D. 

Cleveland  Keith  Benedict,  D.  D. 
Thomas  W.  Currle,  D.  D. 
Pane  B.  Kern,  D.  D. 
Lee  R.  Scarborough,  D.  D. 
ColbyD.HaU,A.M- 
Charles  H.  Maxscm,  B.  Di. 
D.  F.  Brooks,  D.  D. 

Isaac  M.  Burgan«  DJ  D. 

WiUiam  T.  Sanger,  Ph.  D. 

J.  E.  Briggs,  D.  D. 

C.  B.  Bryan,  D.  D. 
Walter  W.  Moore,  D.  D. 
William  J.  Clark,  B.  D.,  piesi. 

dent. 
Berryman  Green,  D.  D. 

WiUiam  J.  Benn,  S.  J.,  rector. 

Cloyd  Goodnight,  A.  M. 

Camillus  Becker. 
Beixj.F.P.Ivins. 
ThcHnas  P.  Brown,  C.  83.  B., 

rector. 
A.  £.  Dahlmann,  D.  D. 

Joseph  Rainer,  V.  O. 

John  Schaller. 
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IX. — Presidents  or  Deans  op  Schools  op  Law. 


Location. 


Nam«  of  instituticm. 


University,  Ala 

Tucson,  Ari« 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Berkeley,  Calif 

Los  Angeles,  CalU 

Do 

San  Francisco,  Caiil 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Stanford  University,  Calif. 

Boulder,  Colo 

Denver,  Colo 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Washington,  D.C.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Deland,Fla. 

Gainesville,  Fla 

Athens,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Do 

Macon,  Ga 

Moscow,  Idaho 

Bloomlngton,  111 

Chicago,  III 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

rrbana,Ill 

Bloomingtoi),  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Do 

Notre  Dame,  Ind 

Valparaiso,  Ind 

Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Lawrence,  Kans 

Topeka.  Kans 

Lexington,  Ky 

Louis\ille,  Ky 

Do 

Do 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Do 

Orono,  Me 

Ualtlmore,  Md 

lioston.  Mass •.. 

Do 

l>o 

Do 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 


University  of  Alabama,  Law  Depart- 
ment. 

University  of  Arizona,  School  of  Lew. . . , 

Arkansas  Law  School 

University  of  California  School  of  Juris- 
prudence. 

University  of  Southern  Cal  ifomia.  Col  lege 
of  Law. 

Southwestern  University,  School  of  Law . 

Hastings  College  of  Law,  University  of 
California. 

Law  Department  of  St.  Ignatius  Uni- 
versity. 

San  Francisco  Lew  School 

San  Francisco  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  Law  School. 

University  of  Santa  Clara  Institute  of 
Law. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Law 
School. 

I'niversity  of  Colorado,  School  of  Law. . 

University  of  Denver  Law  School 

Yale  University  School  of  Law 

Catholic  University  of  America,  School 
of  Law. 

Georgetown  University  School  of  Law.. 

George  Wasliington  University  Law 
School. 

Howard  University  School  of  Law 
(colored). 

National  University  Law  School 

Washington  Col  lege  of  Law 

John  B.  Stetson  University,  College  of 

University  of  Florida,  CollegB  of  Law... . 
University  of  (i eorgia.  Law  Department . 

Atlanta  Law  School 

Emory  University,  Lamar  School  of 

Mercer*  University  Law  School 

University  of  Idaho,  College  of  Law 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Blooming- 
ton  Law  School. 

Chicago  Law  School.*. 

Chicago-Kent  Collie  of  Law 

De  Paul  University  Law  School 

John  Marshal  1  Law  School 

Loyola  University  College  of  Law 

Northwestern  University  Law  School.. 

University  of  Chicago  Law  School 

U  ni  versity  of  II  linois.  Col  lege  of  Law . . . . 

Indiana  L  niversity ,  School  of  Law 

Benjamin  Harrison  Law  School 

IndiiEma  Law  School,  University  of  In- 
dianapolis. 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  College  of 
Law. 

Valparaiso  Universitv  Law  School 

DraVce  U niversity  College  of  Law 

State  Universitv  of  Iowa,  College  of  Law. 

University  of  Kansas  Law  School . , 

Washburn  College  School  of  Law. . . 

University  of  Kentucky,  College  of  Law. 

Jefferson  School  of  Law 

Simmons  University  Central  Law  School 
(colored). 

University  of  Louisville,  Law  Depart- 
ment. 

I.,ouiKiana  State  University,  Law  De- 
partment. 

Loyola  University  Law  School 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  College 

of  L41W. 

University  of  Maine,  College  of  Law 

I'niversity  of  Maryland  Law  School 

Boston  University  School  of  Law 

Portia  Law  School 

Suffolk  Law  School 

Northeastern  College  School  of  Law 

Harvard  University  Law  School 

University  of  Michigan  Law  School 

Detroit  College  of  Law  (conducted  by 
Detroit  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation). 


President  or  dean. 


Albert  J.  Farrab,  LL.  B. 

Samuel  F.  Fegtly,  LL.  B. 
John  H.  (Damuchael,  LL.  B. 
William  Carey  Jones,  M.  A. 

Frank  M.  Porter,  LL.  M. 

Rollin  L.  McNltt,  LL.  B. 
Maurice  £.  Harrison,  J.  D. 

Matt.  I.  Sullivan,  LL.  D. 

James  A.  Ballentine,  A.  B. 
J.  E.  White,  LL.  B. 

Clarence  C.  Coolidge,  J.  D. 

Charles  A.  Huston,  8.  J.  D. 

John  D.  Fleming,  LL.  D. 
George  C.  Manly,  LL.  B. 
Thomas  Walter  Swan,  LL.  B. 
Peter  J.  McLaughlin,  J.  D.,  act- 
ing. 
George  E.  Hamilton,  LL.  D. 
Merton  LeRoy  Person,  LL.  B. 

Mason  N.  Richardson,  LL.  B. 

Charles  F.  Carusi,  LL.  D. 
Emma  M.  GUlett,  LL.  M. 
Richard  A.  Rasco,  LL.  B. 

Harry  R.  Trusler,  LL.  B. 
Sylvanus  Morris,  LL.  D. 
Hamilton  Douglas,  LL.  B. 
Samuel  0.  Williams,  LL.  B. 

William  H.  Felton,  B.  L. 
O.P.CockerUl,LL.  B. 
Charles  L.  Capen,  A.  M. 

Howard  Henderson,  LL.  D. 
Webster  H.  Burke,  LL.  M. 
Francis  X.  Busch,  LL.  D. 
Edward  T.  Lee,  LL.  B. 
Arnold  D.  McMahon,  LL.  B. 
John  H.  Wiemore.  LL.  D. 
James  Parker  Hal  1 ,  LL.  B. 
Henry  C.  Jones.  8.  J.  D. 
Charles  M.  Hepoum.  LL.  D. 
Wm.  W.  Thornton,  LL.  B. 
James  A.  Rohbach,  LL.  D. 

Francis  P.  Vurpillet,  LL.  B. 

M.  J.  Bowman,  Jr.,  LL.  B. 
CharlesJ.  Hilkey,J.  D. 
Dudley  O.  McGovney,  LL.  B. 

Charles  E.  Carpenter,  LL.  B. 
William  T.  Lafferty,  A.  M. 
Thomas  R.  Gordon. 
C.  H.  Parrish,  LL.  D. 

Edward  W.  Hines,  LL.  D. 

Robert  L.  Tullls,  LL.  B. 

C.  Cage,  LL.  D. 

Charles  Payne  Fenner,  LL.  B. 


Henry  D.  Harlan.  LL.  D. 
Homer  Albers,  LL.  B. 
Arthur  W.  MacLean,  J.  M. 
Gleason  L.  Archer,  LL.  B. 
Everett  Avery  Churchill, A.  B. 
Roscoe  Pound,  LL.  D. 
Henry  M.  Bata^  LL.  B. 
William  Krichbaum,  LL.  B. 
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IX. — Presidents  or  Deans  op  Schools  op  Law — Continued. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution.. 


President  or  dean. 


Detroit.  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Do 

8t.  Paul,  Minn 

University,  Miss... 

Columbia.  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo... 
St.  Loui9,  Mo 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Missoula,  Mont. 

Lincoln,  Nebr... 
Omaha,  Nebr... 


Do.. 


Newark,  N.J... 
Albany,  N.y... 
Broolclyn,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo,  N.Y... 


Ithaca.  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

1)0 

Do 

Do 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C 


Durham,  N.C 

Wake  Forest,  N.C.. 
University,  N.  Dak. 


Ada,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Po 


Cleveland,  Ohio.. 
Do 


Columbus.  Ohio.. 
Toledo,  Ohio 

Do 

Norman,  Okla... 

Eugene,  Oreg 

Salem,  Oreg 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do 

Pittsburgh,  Pa... 

Do 


University  of  Detroit  Law  School 

University  of  Minnesota  Law  School 

Minnesota  College  of  Law  (Inc.) 

St.  Paul  Col  1^  of  Law 

University  of  Mississippi  School  of  Law. . 

University  of  Missouri  School  of  Law 

Kansas  Citv  School  of  Law 

Benton  College  of  Law 

CityCoUeeeof  Lawand  Finance 

St.  Louis  University  Institute  of  Law.. . 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis  Law 

School. 
State  University  of  Mantana  College  of 

Law. 
ITniversity  of  Nebraska  College  of  Law . . 
Creighton  University,  Crdghton  College 

of  Law. 
University  of  Omaha,  Omaha  School  of 

Law. 

New  Jersev  Law  School 

Union  University,  Albany  Law  School.. 
St.  Lawrence  University,  Brooklyn  Law 

School. 
University   of   Buffalo,    Buffalo   Law 

School. 

Cornel  1  University  Col  le«e  of  Law 

Columbia  University  School  of  Law 

Fordham  University  School  of  Law 

New  York  Law  School 

New  York  University  Law  School 

Syracuse  University  College  of  Law 

University  of  North  Carolina  School  of 

Law. 

Trinity  College  Law  School 

Wake  Forest  College  Law  School 

University  of  North  Dakota  School  of 

Law. 
Ohio  Northern  University,  College  of 

Law. 
University  of  Cincinnati,  College  of  Law . 
Young    Men's    Christian    Association 

Night  Law  School. 
Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Cleveland  Law 

School. 
Western  Reserve  University,  Franklin 

T.  Backus  Law  School. 
Ohio  State  University  College  of  Law . . . 
St.  John's  University  College  of  Law .... 

Toledo  University  College  of  Law 

University  of  Oklahoma  School  of  Law  . 

Law  School ,  University  of  Oregon. 

Willamette  University  College  of  Law. . . 

Dickinson  School  of  Law 

Temple  University  School  of  Law 

University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School. 

Duquesne  University  School  of  Law 

University  of  Pittsburgh,   Pittsburgh 

Law  School. 
University  of  the  Philippines,  College  of 

Law. 
University  of  Porto  Rico  College  of  Law. 
University  of  South  Carolina  Law  School 
University  of  South  Dakota  College  of 

Law. 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law 

University  of  Tennessee  College  of  Law. 

Cumberland  University  Law  School 

Vanderbllt  University  Law  School 

University  of  Texas  w;hooI  of  Law 

University  of  Utah  School  of  Law 

University  of  Virginia,  Department  of 

Law. 
Washington  and  Lee  University  School 

of  Law. 
Richmond  University  School  of  Law 

Seattle,  Wash University  of  Washington  Law  School . . 

Spokane,  Wash I  Gonzaga  University,  Department  of  Law 

Morsantown,  W .  Va i  West  Virginia  University  College  of  Law . 

Maolson,  Wis I  University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School 

Milwaukee.  Wis '  Marquette  University  College  of  Law.. 

Laramie,  Wyo University  of  Wyoming  Law  School. . . 


Manila,  P.  I. 


Rio  Piedras,  Porto  Rico.. 

Columbia,  S.C 

Vermilion,  S.  Dak 

Chattanooga.  Tenn 

Knoxvllle,  Tenn 

Lebanon,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

A  ustin,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

CharlottesAille,  Va 


Lexington,  Va. 
Richmond,  Va. 


P.  J.  M.  Hally,  LL.  D. 
Everett  Eraser,  LL.  B. 
Oeorge  T.  Simp8(m,  B.  L. 
Oscar  Hal  lam,  LL.  B. 
T.  C.  Kimbrough.  LL.  B. 
J.  P.  McBaine,  LL.  B. 
Edward  D.  Ellison. 
George  L.  Corlis,  LL.  B. 
Eustace  C.  Wheeler,  LL.  B. 
Paul  Bakewell,  LL.  D. 
Richard  L.  Qoode,  LL.  D. 

C.  W.  Leaphart,  LL.  B. 

Warren  A.  Seavey,  LL.  B. 
Louis  J.  TePoel,  LL.  B. 

Alexander  C.  Troup,  LL.  B. 

Richard  D.  Currier,  LL.  B. 
J.  Newton  Fiero,  Ll.  D. 
William  P.  Richardson,  LL.  D 

Carlos  C.  Alden,  J.  D. 

George  G.  Bogert,  LL.  B. 
Harlan  F.  Stone,  LL.  B. 
Francis  P.  Garvan,  LL.  D. 
George  Chase,  LL.  B. 
Frank  H.  Sommer,  LL.  D. 
Frank  R.  Walker,  D.  C.  L. 
Lucius  Polk  McGehee,  A.  B. 

Samuel  Fox  Mordecail,  LL.  D. 
Needham  Y.  Oulley,  LL.  D. 
Hugh  E.  Willis,  LL.M. 

Wm.  P.  Henderson. 

Alfred  B.  Benedict,  LL.  B. 
Gilbert  Bettman,  LL.  B. 

Willis  Vickery,  LL.  D. 

Walter  Thomas  Dimmore,  LL.  B. 

John  Jay  Adams,  LL.  D. 
John  P.  Manton. 
Aaron  B.  Cohn,  LL.  B. 
Julian  C.  Monnet,  LL.  B. 
WUUam  G.  Hale,  LL.  B. 
I.  H.  Van  Winkle,  LL.  B. 
William  Trickett,  LL.  D. 
Francis  Chapman,  LL.  B. 
WUliam  E.  Mikell,  LL.  M. 
Joseph  M.  Swearlngen,  LL.  D. 
A.  M.  Thompson,  LL.  M. 

Jorge  Bocobo,  LL.  B. 

C.  W.  St.  John,  A.  M. 
J.  Nelson  Frierson.  LL.  B. 
Marshall  McKusick,  LL.  B. 

W.  B.  Swaney,  LL.  M. 
Malcolm  McDermott,  LL.  B. 
Edward  Ewing  Beard,  LL.  B. 
John  Boll  Keeble,  LL.  B. 
John  Charles  Townes,  LL.  D. 
WUliam  H.  Leary.  J.  D. 
William  Minor  Life,  LL.  D. 

Joseph  R.  Long,  LL.  D. 

James  H.  Bamett,  Jr.,  LL.  B., 

secretary. 
John  T.  Condon,  LL.  M. 
Edward  J.  Cannon,  LL.  D. 
Henry  Craig  Jones,  LL.  B. 
Harry  Sanger  Richards,  LL.  D. 
Max  Schoetz,  LL.  B. 
E.  F.  Albertsworth,  LL.  D. 
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X. — Presidbxts  or  Deans  of  Schools  of  Mbdiginb. 
[(H)  designates  the  medical  school  as  Homeopathic] 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  di 


University,  Ala.., 
Little  Rock,  Ark. . 


Loma  Linda  and  Los  An- 

f^eles,  CaliL 
San  Prandsco,  CaUf 


Do. 


Boulder  and  Denver,  Colo. . . 


New  Haven,  Conn . 
Washington,  D.C.. 


Do. 
Do. 


Atlanta,  Oa.. 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Chicago,  ni.. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Bloomington   and 

apoIis,Ind. 
Iowa  City  Iowa.... 


Indian- 


Rosedale    and    Lawrence, 

Kans.' 
Louisville,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Do 


Boston,  Mass 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge,  Mass. . 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Do 


Detroit,  Mich 

Minneapolis.  Minn . 
Uuivernty,  Miss... 


Columbia,  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Do 

St.  Louis,  Mo.... 


Do. 
Do. 


Lincoln  and  Omaha,  Nebr . 
Omaha,  Nebr 


Hanover,  N.  H. 
Albany,  N.Y.., 


Brooklyn.  N.Y. 
Buffalo,  N.Y... 


University  of  Alabama,  Departmoit  of 
Medidne. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Sdiool  of  Medi- 
cine. 

CoQege  of  Medical  Evangelists 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

University  of  Calffbrnia,  Mecfical  Sdnxd  >. 

Uni\'er^ty  of  Colorado,  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Tale  University  School  of  Medicine 

Qeorge  Washington  University,  Medical 
School. 

Georgetown  University,  Sdiool  of  Medi^ 
cine. 

Howard  University,  Medical  CoUege 
(colored). 

School  of  Medidne,  Emory  University. . 

Medical  Department,  University  of 
Georgia. 

Loyola  University,  School  of  Medicine. . 

Chicago  M  edical  School 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospi- 
tal (H). 

Northwestern  University,  Medical  School 

Rush  Medical  College,  University  of 
Chicago. 

University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Medidne. 

Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine. . 

State  Universty  of  Iowa,   College  of 

Medidne* 
University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Medicine. 

University  of  Louisville,  Medical  De- 
partment. 

Tuhwe  University  of  Louisiana,  School 
of  Medicine. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Medical  De- 
partment. 

University  of  Maryland^hool  of  Medi- 
cine and  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

CoDege  of  Physidans  and  St^, 

Harvard  Umversitj,  Medical 

Tufts  CoOeee,  Medical  School 

Boston  Uniwsity,  School  of  Medidne.. 

Middlesex  CoQege  of  Medidne  and  Sor- 

University  of  Michif^n,  Medical  School. 

University  of  Michigan,  Homeopathic 
Medical  School. 

Detroit  College  of  Medidne  and  Surgery. . 

University  oiMinnesota,  Medical  School. 

University  of  Mississippi,  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

University  of  Missouri,  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Kansas  City  College  ol  Medidne  and 
Surgery. 

Kansas  City  University  of  Phsrsidans 
and  Surgeons. 

St.  Louis  College  of  Physidans  and  Sur- 
geons. 

St.  Louis  University,  School  of  Medicine. 

Washington  University,  Medical  School. 

University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Creighton  University,  CoOege  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Dartmouth  Medical  Scluxrf 

Albany  Medical  College,  Union  Univer- 
sUy. 

Long  Island  CoUeee  Hospital 

University  of  Buiblo,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 


ayde  Brooks,  M.  D. 
Morgan  Smith,  M.  D. 
P.  T.  Magan,  M.  D. 
WiDiam  Ophuls,  M.  D. 

Charles  N.  Meader,  M.  D. 

Milton  Charles  Wtetermtz,  M.  IX 
William  C.  Borden,  M.  D. 

George  M.  Kober,  M.  D. 

Edward  A.  BaDocii,  M.  D. 

W.  8.  Blldn,  M.  D. 

William  H.  Doaghty.|r^  M.  D. 

Louis  D.  Moorhead,  M.  D. 
Charles  Hitt.  M.  D.. 
John  C.  Blake,  Ph.  D. 

Arthnr  Isaac  KendaU,  M.  D. 
John  Milton  Dodson,  M.  D. 

Albert  C.  Bydeshymer,  M.  D. 
Charles  P.  Emerson,  M.  D. 

Lee  W.  Dean,  M.  D. 

Merwin  T.  SudLer,  M.  D.,  9MO 

date  dean. 
Henry  Enos  Tuley,  M.  D. 


J.  Whitridge  WOliams,  M.  D. 
J.  M.  H.  Rowland,  M.  D. 


Carolus  M.  Cobb,  M.  D. 
David  Linn  Edsall,  M.  D. 
Charles  F.  Painter,  M.  D. 
John  P.  Sutherland.  M.  D. 
Roger  8.  York,  mTd. 

WUbert  B.  Hinsdale,  M.  D. 

W.  H.  MaoCraken^  M.  D. 

E.  P.  Lyon,  M.  D. 

WaUer  8.   Leathers,   M.I 

Guy  L.  Noyes,  M.  D. 


A.  L.  McKenrie,  M.  D. 

Waldo  Briggs,M.D. 

Hanau  W.  Loeb,  M.  D. 
Nathaniel  AOison,  M.  D 
Irving  8.  Cutter,  M.  D. 

Herman  von  W.  Schulte,  V.  D. 

John  M.  GQe,  M.  D. 
Thomas  Ordway,  M.  D. 

Adam  M.  Miller,  A.  M. 
C.  Sumner  Jones,  M.  D. 


1  Indudcs  electivcs  in  homeopathy  fai  the  curriculum  of  toe  medical  scliool. 
*  Indudes  an  elective  chair  in  homeopathic  materia  medical  and  therapeutics. 
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X. — Presidbnti}  or  Deans  of  Schools  of  Medicine — Continued. 


Location. 


Name  <rf  iiutitutiGn. 


President  or  dean. 


New  York,  N.y 

New  York  and  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  N.Y 

Do 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Chapel  HUl,  N.  C 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C 

University,  N.  Dak 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Do 

Clevelaad,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Do 

Normau     and     Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

Portland,  Oreg 

Philadelphia 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Manila,P.I 

Charleston,  8.  C 

VermiUoD,  9.  Dak 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Do 

NashviUe,  Tenn 

Do 

Dallas,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Burlington,  Vt 

Charlottesville,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

Morgantown,  W.  Va 

Madison,  WLs 

MUwaukoe,  Wis 


Columbia  University  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons. 

Cornell  University.  Medical  Coaeee 

University  and  Bellevue  HospitiU  Medr 
icalCoUMEe. 

New  York  Homeopathic  Medical  College 
and  Flower  Homital. 

Syracuse  University,  College  of  Medicine. 

:   .  „  oiK    '  "  -  -    -  - 

Medicine. 


university 


Carolina,  School  of 


Wake  Forest  College,  School  of  Medidne. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Scho(4  oS 
Medicine. 

University  of  Chidnnatl,  CoDege  of 
Medicine. 

Eclectic  Medical  CoUege 

Western  Reserve  University,  School  of 
Medicine. 

Ohio  SUte  University,  College  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Ohio  State  University,  Coaege  of  Homeo- 
pathic Medicine. 

University  of  OUahoma,  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

University  of  Oresan,  Medical  School 

Hahnemann  Medical  CoUege  axKl  Hoe- 
^tal  of  PhihMlelphia  (H.) 

Jenerson  Medical  CoUen 

Temple  University,  School  of  Medicine.. 

Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Woman's  Medical  Coltoge  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  School  of  Medi- 
cine. 

University  of  the  Philippines,  College  of 
MedidiM  and  Surgery. 

Medical  CoUege  of  th«  State  of  Sooth 
Carolina. 

University  of  South  Dakota,  College  of 
Medicine. 

Uniwrsity  of  Tennessee,  College  of 
Medicine. 

University  of  Western  Tennessee  Medi- 
cal Department  (colored). 

VanderHlt  University,  Sdiool  of  Modi- 
due. 

Meharry.  Medical  CoHege  (colored) 


Meharrv  Medical  Coflege  (colored) 

Bayler  University,  Medical  Department . 

University  of  Texas,  School  of  MedkiDe. . 

University  of  Utah,  School  of  Medidne. . . 

University  of  Vermont,  College  of  Medi- 
dne. 

University  of  Virginia,  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

Medical  Conege  of  V^nla 

West  Virginia  University,  School  of 
Medidne. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Medical  School . 

Marquette  University,  School  of  Medi- 
dne. 


William  Darrach,  M.  D. 

Walter  L.  Niles,  M.  D. 
Samuel  A.  Brown,  M.  D. 

Israel  S.  Kleiner,  M.  D.,  actmg. 

John  L.  Heffron,  M.  D. 
Isaac  H.  Manning,  M.  D. 

Thurman  D.  IQtchin,  M.  D. 
Harley  E.  French,  M.  IJ. 

Henry  Page,  M.  D. 

Bolla  L.  Thomas,  M.  D. 
Carl  A.  Hamann,  M.  D. 

£.  F.  McCampbeU,  M.  D. 

Claude  A.  Burrett,  M.  D. 

Le  Roy  Long,  M.  D. 

Richard  B.  DtUehunt,  M.  D. 
W.  A.  Pearson,  M.  D. 

Boss  V.  Patterson,  M.  D. 
Frank  C.  Hammond,  M.  D. 
William  Pepper,  M.  D. 

Martha  Tracy,  M.  D. 

Raleigh  R.  Hoggins,  M.  D. 

Fernando  Caldcron,  M.'D. 

Robert  Willson,  jr.,  M.  D. 

Christian  P.  Lommen,  M.  D. 

James  C.  McEkoy,  M.  D. 

M.  V.  Lynks,  M.  D. 

L.  £.  Burch,  M.  D. 

J(dm  J.  Mullowney,  M.  D. 
Mclver  Woody,  M.  D. 
William  S.  Carter.  M.D. 
Perry  O.  Snow.  M.  D. 
Henry  C.  Tinkham,  M.  D. 

Theodore  Hough,  Ph.  D. 

E.C.L.  Miller,  M.D. 
John  N.  Simpson,  M.  D. 

Charles  R.  Bardeen,  M.D. 
Louis  F.  Jermain,  M,  D. 
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XI. — Presidents  or  Deans  op  Schools  of  Dentistby. 


Location. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif 

San  Francisco,  Calif 

Do 

Denver,  Colo 

Washington,  D.  C 

Do 

AtlantaJOa 

Chicago,  111 

Do 

Do 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La •. 

Do 

Baltimore,  Md 

Do 

Boston,  Mass 

Do 

Ann  Arl)or,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Mlini 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Do 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr. . .  t 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

Do 

Do 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Do 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Do 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

'Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Do 

Dallas,  Tex 

Houston.  Tex 

Richmond,  Va 

Milwaukee,  Wis 


Name  of  institution. 


University  of  Southern  California,  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry. 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (Den- 
tallnstitution). 

University  of  California,  College  of  Den- 
tistry. 

Colorado  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 
University  of  Denver. 

Georgetown  University,  Dental  Depart- 
ment. 

Howard  University  Dental  College 
(colored). 

Atlanta-Southern  Dental  College 

Chicago  College  of  Dental  Surgery 

Northwestern  University,  Dental  Schod. 

University  of  Illinois,  College  of  Den- 
tistry. 

Indiana  Dental  College 

State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of 
Dentistry. 

University  of  Louisville,  CoUege  of 
Dentistry. 

Loyola  Scmool  of  Dentistry,  Loyola 
University. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  School 
of  Dentistry. 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery 

University  of  Maryland,  Dental  Depart- 
ment. 

Harvard  University,  Dental  School 

Tufts  College,  Dental  School 

University  of  Michigan,  College  of  Dental 
Surgery. 

University  of  Minnesota,College  of  Den- 
tistry. 

Kansas  City- Western  Dental  College 

St.  Louis  University,  School  of  Dentistry. 

Washington  University,  School  of  Den- 
tistry. 

University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Den- 
tistry. 

Creighton  University,  College  of  Dentis- 
try. 

University  of  Buffalo,  College  of  Dentis- 
try. 

College  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery  of 
New  York. 

Columbia  University,  Dental  School. ... 

New  Y<MPk  College  of  Dentistry 

Cincinnati  College  of  Dental  Surgery 

Ohio  CoUege  of  Dental  Surgery 

Western  Reserve  University,  Dental 
School. 

Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Dentis- 

North  Pacific  College  of  Dentistry 

Temple  University,  School  of  Dentistry. . 

Thomas  W.  Evans  Museum  and  Dental 
Institute,  School  of  Dentistry,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania. 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  School  of  Den- 
tistry. 

College  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Dental  Depart- 
ment. 

Mcharry  Dental  College  (colored) 

College  of  Dentistry,  Baylor  University . 

Texas  Dental  College 

School  of  Dentistry,  Medical  College  of 
Virginia. 

Marquette  University,  Dental  Depart- 
ment. 


President  or  dean. 


Lewis  E.  Ford,  D.D.S. 

Charles  Boxton,  D.  D.  S. 

Guy  8.  MiUberry,  D.  D.  S. 

Manfred  S.  Fraser,  D.  D.  8. 

Bruce  Taylor,  D.  D.  S. 

Andrew  J.  Brown,  D.  D.  S.,  viei 

dean. 
Thos.  P.  Hinman.  D.  D.  8. 
Truman  W.  Brophy,  LL.  D. 
Arthur  D.  Black,  D.  D.  8. 
Frederick  B.  Moorehead,  M.  D. 

Frederic  R.  Henshaw,  D.  D.  8. 
Frank  T.  Breene,  D.  D.  8. 

Henry  B.  Tileston,  D.  D.  8. 

C.  V.  Vignes,  D.  D.  S. 

WaUace  Wood,  jr.,  D.  D.  S. 

W.  G.  Foster,  D.  D.  S. 
Timothy  O.  Heatwde,  D.  D»8. 

Eugene  Hanes  Smith.  D.  H.  D. 
WilUam  Rice,  D.  M.  D. 
Marcus  L.  Ward,  D.  D.  Sc 

Alfi^  Owre,  D.  M.  D. 

Charles  C.  Allen,  D.  D.  8. 
James  P.  Harper,  D.D.8. 
John  H.  Kennerly,  D.  D.  8. 

WaUace  C.  Davis,  D.  D.  S. 

A.  Hugh  Hippie,  D.  D.  S. 

Daniel  H.  Squire,  D.  D.  S. 

WUliam  Carr,  D.  D.  S. 

James  C.  Egbert,  Ph.  D.,  directs 
Alfred  R.  Starr,  D.  D.  8. 
G .  S.  Junkerman,  D.  D.  8. 
Henry  T.  Smith,  D.  D.  8. 
Frank  M.Casto,D.D.S. 

Harry  M.  Semans,  D.  D.  S. 

Herbert  C.  MUler,  D.  D.  8. 
I.  Norman  BroomeU,  D.  D.  8. 
Charles  R.  Turner,  M.  D. 

H.  Edmund  Friesell,  D.  D.S. 

Joseph  A.  Gardner. 

Boyd  Bogle,  D.  D.  a 

John  J.  MuUowney,  M.  P. 
J,S.Wright,  D.  D.  S. 
O.  F.  Gambatt 
J.  A.  C.  Hoggan,  D.  D.  S. 

Henry  L.  Banthaf,  D.  D.  S. 
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XII. — Presidents  or  Deans  of  Schools  op  Pharmacy. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


AubiUD,  Aia 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 

San  Fraiidsco,  Calif. . 

Boulder,  Colo. 

Washington,  D.C..., 

Do 

Athens,  Ga 


Atlanta,  O a. 

Do 

Chicago,  m.. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Lafiayetto,  Ind 


Notre  Dame,  Ind . . 
Valparaiso,  Ind . . . 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. . . 
Lawrence,  Kaiis . . . 


Louis  viUe,.  Ky 

New  Orleans,  La.. 


Do 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Boston,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. . . 

Big  Rapids,  Mich.. 
Minneapolis,  Minn . 


University,  Miss . 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ht.  Louis,  Mo 

Missoula,  Mont... 


Lincoln,  Nebr.. 

Omaha,  Nebr.. 

Newark,  N.J. . 
Albany,  N.Y.. 


Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Buffalo,  N.Y... 


NcwYork,N.Y 

Do 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C 

Agricultural  College,  N.  Dak. 
Ada,  Ohio 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. . 

Columbus,  Ohio. . 


Toledo,  Ohio. . . 
Norman,  Okla. 

Corvallis,  Oreg. 


Portland,  Oreg. . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Do 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Phar- 
macy Department. 

Universit-v  of  Southern  California,  Col- 
lege  of  Pharmacy. 

Caliiomia  College  of  Pharmacy.  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

University  of  Colorado,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

George  Washington  University,  Sdiool 
of  Pharmacy. 

Howard  University,  Pharmaceutic  Col- 
lege (colored). 

University  of  Georgia,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Atlanta  College  of  Pharmacy 

Southern  College  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Illinois,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Indianapolis  College  of  Pharmacy 

School  of  Pharmacy,  Purdue  University. 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

Valparaiso  University,  Department  of 
Pharmacy. 

Des  Moines  University,  Collie  of  Phar- 
macy. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

University  of  Kansas,  School  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Louisville  College  of  Pharmacy 

New  Orleans  College  of  Pharmacy  (atQli- 
ated  with  Loyola  University). 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  School 
of  Pharmacy. 

Department  of  Pharmacy,  University  of 
Maryland. 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy 

University  of  Michigan,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Ferris  Institute.  Pharmacy  Department. 

University  of  Minnesota,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

University  of  Mississippi,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

Kansas  City  College  of  Pharmacy 

St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy 

State  University  of  Montana,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Creighton  University,  Department  of 
Pharmacy. 

New  Jersev  College  of  Pharmacy 

Albany  College  of  Pharmacy,  Union 
University. 

Brooklyn  College  of  Pharmacy 

BuffaloCollege  of  Pharmacy,  University 
of  Buffalo. 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  Columbia  University. 

Fordham  University,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

Ohio  Northern  University,  College  of 
Pharmacy. 

Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Toledo  University,  College  of  Pharmacy. 

State  University  of  Oklahoma,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  School  of 
Pharmacy. 

North  Padnc  College  of  Pharmacy 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 

Temple  University,  School  of  Pharmacy. 


L.  S.  Blake,  M.  S. 

Laird  J.  Stabler,  So.  D. 

Franklin  T.  Green,  Ph.  G. 

Homer  C.  Washburn,  Ph.  C. 

Henry  E.  Kalusowski,  Phar.  D. 

James  H.  Purdy,  Phar.  D.,  viee 

dean. 
Robert  C.Wilson. 

George  F.  Payne. 
R.  C.  Hood.  Phar.  D. 
William  B.  Day,  Phar.  G. 

Fred  A.  Mudler,  Ph.  G. 
Charles  B.  Jordan,  M.  S.,  head  of 

school. 
Robert  Lee  Green,  Ph.  G. 

Hu0i  Muldoon,  Ph.  G. 

Elbert  O.  Kagy,  Ph.  C. 

WUber  J.  Teeters,  Phar.  C. 

Lucius  E.  Sayre,  M.  8. 

Oscar  C.DiUy,M.D. 
J.  J.  Crasser,  M.  D. 


E.  Frank  Kelley,  Phar.  D. 

Theodore  J.  Bradley,  Phar.  G. 
Edward  Henry  Kraus,  Ph.  D., 

acting  dean. 
M.  A.  Jones,  Ph.  C. 
Frederick  J.  Wulling,  Phm.  D. 

Henry  M.  Faser,  Ph.  G. 

David  V.  Whitney,  Ph.  C. 
Henry  M,  Whelpley.  Phar.  M. 
Charles  £.  Mollet,  Phm.  C. 

Rufus  A.  Lyman,  M.  D. 

Howard  C.  Newton,  Phm.  C. 

William  O.  Kuebler,  president. 
William  Mansfield. 

William  C.  Anderson. 
Willis  G.  Gregory,  M.  D. 

Henry  H.  Rusby,  M.  D. 

Jacob  Diner,  M.  D. 

Edward  V.  HoweU,  Ph.  G. 

W.F.Sudro,  M.  S. 

Rudolph  H.  Raabe,  Phar.  C. 

Walter  R.  Griess,  Phar.  D. 
Edward  Spease,  Ph.  C. 

ClairA.  Dye,  Ph.  D. 

William  McK.  Reed,  Ph.  G. 
David  B.  R.  Johnson. 

Ad(dph  ZeiOe,  Ph.  C. 

Frank  C.  Pearse,  Ph.  C. 
Charles  H.  LaWaU,  Phar.  M. 
John  R.  Minehart,  M.  D. 
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XII.— Pbbsidexts  or  Deans  of  Schools  op  Pharmacy — Continued. 


LoeotUn. 


Name  of  iiutitutioii. 


Prpsid^Dt  or  * 


Pittsburgh,  Pa Pittsburg  CoBegp  of  PhMiiiacy,UmTer- 

sity  of  Pittsburgh. 

Rio  PiedTM,  P.  R. t  University  of  Porto  Rico,  CoOfige  of 

I      Pharmacy. 

Providewx,  R.I -  Rhode  Island CoUegB of  Pharmacj  And 

Alliod  Soienres. 

CharlflBton,  a.  C Medical  Colk«e  of  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Department  of  Pharmacy. 

Brookings,  8.  Dak |  South  Dakota  SUteCoUege of  Acricalture 

and  Mechanic  Arts  .School  of  Pharmacy. 

Memphis,  Tenn {  School  of  Pharmaey  of  the  University  of 

Nash\'ille,  Tenn I  MeharryC^ieKeofPharmacv (colored).. 

Dallas,  Tex Baylor  University,  C<rtlege  of  Pharmacy. 

Galveston,  Tex University  of  Texas,  Cotlege  of  Phar> 

}     macy. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 'University   of   Utah,    Department   of 

Pharmacy. 
Richmond.  Va '  School  of  Pharmacy,  Medkal  College  of 

I      Virginia. 
Pullman,  Wash ;  State  College  of  Washington,  School  of 

I      Pharmacy. 

Seattle,  Wash University  of  Washington,  College  of 

Pharmacy. 

Morgantown,  W.  Va Department  of  Pharmacy,  West  Vir- 

l^ia  University. 
Madison,  Wis University  of  Wisconsin  course  in  phar* 

I      macy. 


Julius  A.  Koch,  8c.  D. 

C.  W.  St.  John,  A.  M. 

Howard  A.  Pewoe,  Phar.  D. 

Robert  Wilson,  Jr. 

Earl  R.  Series. 

James  C.  McElroy,  M.  D. 

John  J.  Mullowney,  M.  D. 
E.  H.  Gary,  M.  D. 
Wilfiam  S.  Carter,  M.  D. 

Le  Roy  Dey  Swingle,  Ph.  D. 

WorUey  P.  Rudd,  Phar.  G. 

P.  H.  Dirstine,  Phar.  O. 

Charles  W.  Johnson,  Ph.  D. 

John  N.  Simpson. 

Edward  ICrem«^,  director. 


XIII. — Presidents  or  Schools  of  Osteopathy. 


Location. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif 

Chicago^  111 

Des  Mo&nes,  Iowa. 

Boston,  Mass 

Kansas  City,  Ho. 

Do 

Kirks ville.  Mo. . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Name  of  institution. 


College  of  Osteopathic  Physicians  and 

Surgeons. 

Chicago  College  of  Osteopathy 

Des  Moines  Still  College  of  Osteopathy. . 
Massachusetts  College  of  Osteopathy — 
Central  College  of  Osteopathy.  Kanses 

City  University  of  Physicttns  and 

Surgeons. 
Kansas  City  College  of  Osteopathy  and 

Surgery. 
Amervran  School  of  Osteopathy 


Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathy  and 
Osteopathic  Hospital. 


President. 


L.  C.  Chandler,  D.  O. 

J.  H.  Raymond,  D.  O. 
S.  L.  Taylor,  D.  O. 
J.  Oliver  SartwoU,  D.  O. 
A.  L.  McKenzie,  D.  O. 


8.  H.  KJemer,  D.  O. 

George  A.  StilL  D.  O. 
Arthur  J.  Flack,  D.  O. 


XIV. — Presidents  or  Deans  of  Schools  of  Vkterixary  Medicine. 


Location. 


Auburn,  Ala 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. , 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Chicago,  lU 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Ames,  Iowa 


Manhattan,  Kans 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Columbia,  Mo 


St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Reno,  Nev 


Ithaca,  N.Y. 


Name  of  institution. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  College 

of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
Colorado  Agricultural  College,  Di\ision 

of  Veterinary  Medicine. 
United    States   College   of   Veterinary 

Surgeons. 

Chicago  Veterinary  College 

Indiana  Veterinary  CoU^ 

Terre  Haute  Vetenuarv  College 

Iowa  State  College,  Division  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Vet- 

eriuanr  Department. 

Grand  Rapids  Veterinary  College 

University  of  Missouri,  Department  of 

Veterinary  Science. 

St.  Joseph  veterinary  College 

University  of  Nevada,  State  Veterinary 

Control  Service. 
New  York  SUte  Veterinary  College  at 

Cornell  University. 


President  or  dean. 


C.  A.  Cary,  D.  V.  M. 

George  H.  Glover. 

H.  Stanley  Gamble,  D.  V.  S. 

Joseph  Hughes. 

Joseph  wTkloti,  V.  S. 

C.  I.  Fleming. 

Charles  H.  Stange,  D.  V.  IL 

Ralph  R.  Dykstra,  D.  V.  M. 

C.  S.  McOuke. 

Frederick  B.  Mumford.  U.  i>- 

R.C.Moore.  ^  a. 

Edward  Records,  V.  M.  !>•.  ^ 

rector.  _ 

Veranus  A.  Moore,  V.  M  D- 
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XIV. — Pbesidbxts  or  Deans  of  Schools  of  Vbtebinast  Medicine — Ocmtinued. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


President  or  dean. 


NewYork,  N.  Y 

Agricultural  College,  N.  Dak 

Colnmtms,  Ohio 

StiUwater,  Okla 

Corvallis,  Oreg 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Manila,P.I 

College  Station,  Tex 

Pnllman,  Wash 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College  at 
Now  York  University. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 
School  o£  Veterinary  Medicine  ana 
Surgery. 

Ohio  State  University,  College  of  Veteri- 
nary Medicine. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  School  of  Veterinary  Modidne. 

Oregon  Aioicultural  College,  Depart- 
ment of  veterinary  Medidne. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine. 

University  of  the  Philippines,  College  of 
Veterinary  Science. 

Asricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas. 

State  College  of  Washington,  College  of 
Veterinary  Science. 


W.  Horace  Hoskins,  D.  V.  S. 
A.  F.  Schalk. 

David  S.  White,  D.  V.  M. 
l/owcry  L.  Lewis,  D.  V.  M. 
Bennett  T.  Simms,  D.  V.  M. 
Louis  A.  Klein,  V.  M.  D. 
Alonso  S.  Shealy,  D.  V.  M. 
Mark  Francis,  D.  V.  M. 
Earl  E.  Wegener,  D.  V.  S. 


XV. — Prbsidbnth,  etc.,  of  Institutions  for  the  Training  op  Teachers. 

f.  presidents  of  teachers*  colleges. 

Teacher-training  institutions  which  offer  four  jrears'  work  above  the  secondary  school  and  grant  degrers. 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

For  men, 

fcr 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 

President. 

ARKANSAS. 

Conway 

Arkansas  State  Normal  School 

State  Teachers'  College  of  Chico. . . 

SUte  Teachers'  College  of  Colorado. 
Colorado  State  Normal  School 

Southern  lUinois   State   Normal 

•    University. 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
College. 

National  Kindergarten  and  Ele- 
mentary CoUeget^ 

Northern  Illiuois  State  Teachers' 
CoUege. 

Western  Illinois  State  Teachers' 
CoUege. 

Illinois  Stat«  Normal  University. . 

Tri-State  College » 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

B.  W.  Torre vson. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Chico 

C.  M.  Osenbaugh. 

COLORADO. 

Qreeley 

John  O.  Crabbe. 

OuMiiison 

Samuel  Quigley. 
H.  W.  Shryock. 

n^LINOLs-. 

Carlx>ndale 

Charleston 

Livingston  C.  Lord. 

Chicago 

Edna  Dean  Baker. 

De-Kalb 

J.  Stanley  Brown. 

Macomb 

W.  P.  Morgan. 

Nnrmal , 

David  Fehnley. 

INDIANA. 

Angola 

L.  M.  Sniff. 

Danville 

Central  Normal  College  » 

Teachers'  College  of  Indianapolis* . 
The  Indiana  State  Normal  ^ool. 
Indiana    State    Normal    School, 
Eastern  Division. 

Iowa  SUte  Teachers'  College 

Jonathan  Rigdon. 
EUxa  A.  Blaker. 

Indianapolis 

Terre  Haute 

Linnaeus  N.  Hines. 

Muncie 

Do. 

IOWA. 

Cedar  Falls 

H.  H.  Seerley. 

•  Private. 
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XV. — Presidents,  etc.,  op  Instittttions  for  the  Training  of  Tbacbbrs — Coo. 

I.    PRESIDENTS  OF  TEACHERS*  COLLEGES — TOntillUed. 


Location. 


Emporia. 
Hays 


Pittsburg.. 


LOUISIANA. 


Natcliitoches 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston 

Bridgewater. . 
Framingham. 

Salem 

Worcester.... 


MICHIGAN. 


Kalamazoo 

Marquette 

Mount  Pleasant. 
Ypsilantl 


MINNESOTA. 


BemidjI.. 
Duluth.... 
Maiikato.. 
Moorhoad . 
8t.  Cloud.. 
Winona... 


MISSOURI. 

Cape  (rirardeau.. 


Jefferson  City. 
Kirksville 


Maryville 

Springfield 

Warrensburg 

nebra.sk  A. 


Chadron. 

Kearney.. 

Peru 

Waj-no... 


NEW  MEXICO. 


East  Ias  Vogas*. . 
Silver  City 


NEW  YORK. 

Al»any 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 


Bottineau. 
Dickinson. 
EUendalc. . 


Mayvllle 

MInot 

VaUey  City 

«  For  colored  i>ersons. 


Name  of  instituticD . 


Kansas  State  Normal  School , 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  Normal 

School. 
State  Manual  Training  Normal 

College. 


Louisiana  State  Normal  CoUege.  .. 


Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

....do 

....do 


Western  State  Normal  School . . . 
Northern  State  Normal  School. 
Central  State  Normal  School. ;. , 
Michigan  State  Normal  College. 


State  Teachers'  College.. 

do 

do 

do..' 


.do. 
•  do. 


Southeast  Missouri  Slate  Teachers' 
College. 

Lincoln  University ' 

Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers' 
College. 

Northwest  Missouri  Stale  Teach- 
ers' College. 

Southwest  Missouri  State  Teach- 
ers' CoUege. 

Central  Missouri  State  Teachers' 
College. 


State  Normal  School  and  Teach- 
ers' College. 

do 

....do 

....do 


New  Mexico  Normal  University... 
New  Mexico  State  Normal  School. 


New  York  State  ColleKC  for  Teach- 
ers. 


Fore-stn-  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State     Normal    and     Industrial 
School. 

Stale  Normal  School 

...do 

Slate  Teachers'  College 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
catioral. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women.. 

Coed 

Women.. 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


President. 


Thos.  W.  Butcher. 
W.  A.  Lewis. 

W.  A.  Brandenburg. 


V.  L.  Roy. 


Royal  B.  Famum. 
Arthur  C.  Boyden. 
James  Chalmers. 
J.  Asbury  Pitman. 
Wm.  B.  Aspinwall. 


D.  B.  Waldo. 
James  H.  Kaye. 

E.  C.  Warriner. 
Charles  McKenny. 


M.  W.  Deputy. 
E.  W.  Bohannon. 
C.  H.  Cooper. 
O.  M.  Dickcrson. 
J.  C.  Brown. 
Ouy  E.  Maxwell. 


Jos.  A.  Serena. 

C.  Richardson. 
John  R.  Kirk. 

Vh  W.  Lamkin. 

Clyde  M.  Hill. 

E.  L.  Hendricks. 

Robert  I.  EUiott. 

CJeo.  E.  Martin. 
A.  L.  Cavipess. 
U.  S.  Conn. 


Jonathan  H.  Wagner. 
James  F.  Chamberlain. 


.\.  R.  Brubacher. 


Vernon  L.  Mangun. 
Samuel  T.  May. 
R.M.  Black. 

John  O.  E\'jen. 
L.  H.  Buler. 
C.  E.  Allen. 
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XV. — Presidents,  etc.,  op  Institutions  fob  the  Training  of  Teachers — Con, 

I.    PRESIDENTS  OP  TEACHERS*  COLLEGES^-TOntinued. 


Lo:«tion. 

Name  of  institution. 

For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 

President. 

OHIO. 

Bowling  Green 

State  Normal  College 

Coed 

H.  B.  Winiams. 

Kent.. 

do 

Coed 

Coed 

J.  E.  McGUvrcy. 
A.  Linscheid. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Ada 

East  Central  State  Teachers'  Col- 

Alva  

lege. 
Northwestern  Normal  College 

Central  State  Teachers'  College. . . . 
Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal 

University.* 
Northeastern  State  Normal  School. 
Southwestern  State  Teachers'  Col- 

lege. 

Rhode  Island  College  of  Education. 

State  Agriculturaland  Mechanical 
College.* 

Northern  Normal  and  Industrial 
School. 

(Jcorge  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers.i 

Sul  Ross  Sute  Normal  College .... 
West  Texas  State  Normal  College . 
East  Texas  State  Normal  College . . 
North  Texas  State  Normal  CoUege . 
Sam  Houston  Normal  Institute. . . 
Prairie  View  Sute  Normal  and 

Industrial  College.* 
Southwest  Texas  State  Normal 

College. 

State  Normal  School  for  Women.. 

do 

do 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 
Women... 
Women... 
Women... 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

J.  P.  Battonberg. 

Durant 

H.  0.  Bennett. 

Edmond 

John  G.  MitchelL 

Langston 

J.  M.  Marquess. 

Tahlequah 

W.  T.  Ford. 

Weatherford 

A.  H.  Burris. 

RHODE  LSLAND. 

Providenoe 

John  I..  Alger. 

SOUTH  CAROUNA. 

Orangeburg 

R.  S.  Wilkinson. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen. 

Harold  W.  Foght. 

TKNNESSEE. 

NashvUlo 

Bruoe  Rybum  Payne. 

R.  L.  Marquis. 
Joseph  AbnerHUl. 
R.  B.  Binnion. 

TEXAS. 

Alpine 

Canyon 

Commerce .- 

Denton 

W.  H.  Bruce. 

HuntAViUe 

H.  F.  Estill. 

Prairie  View... 

J.  G.  Osborne. 

San  Maroosl 

C.  E.  Evans. 

VIRGINIA. 

East  Radfoid 

John  Preston  McConnell. 

Farmville 

Fredericksburg 

Jos.  L.Jarman. 
A.  B.  Chandler,  jr. 
R^nmH  P-  Ihikp'. 

Hanisonburg.T  ... 

do 

WEST  VIROINU. 

Huntington 

MftTHhall  Coiiew^... 

F.  R.  Hamilton. 

Institute 

West  Virginia  Collegiate  Institute  « 
The  Stout  Institute 

John  W.  Davis. 

WISCON.HIN. 

Menomonie 

L.  D.  Harvey. 

74807°— 22- 


» Pri%'ate. 
—7 


*  For  colored  persons. 
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XV.— Presidents,  etc.,  op  Institutions  for  the  Training  of  Tkacher;^— Cob. 

U.    PRINCIPALS   of  normal  TRAINING    SCHOOLS. 
1.  Public  Normal  School*, 


Location. 


Name  of  iasUtution. 


Carroll  ton 

Centerville 

Cottage  Grove. 

Daphne 

Do 

Florence 

laayneville 

Jacksonville . , . 

Li\'ingston 

Montgomery... 
Normal 


Plateau. 
Troy 


Flagstaff.. 
Tempe... 


Edmondson. 


Fordyce. 
Hope — 


Marianna.. 


For  men, 
far 

women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Pickens  County  Training  School  V 
Bibb  CouiUy  Training  School  K... 
Coosa  County  Training  School  1 .. . 
Baldwin  County  Traiiong  School » . 

State  Normai  School 

do 

Lowndes  C/Ounty  Training  School  *■ 

State  Normal  School 

do. 

do. 


State  Agricultural  6:  Mechanical 
Institute. 

Mobile  County  Training  School  i .. 
State  Normal  School 


Northern  >Vrlzona  Normai 
Arizona  Normal  SchooL.. 


Crittenden     County     Training 

School.* 
Dallas  County  Training  School  ^ 
Hempstead      County      Traming 

SehooL* 
Lee  County  Training  School  * 


Pine  Bluff I  Branch  Normal  College 


CAUFOKNIA. 


Areata 

Fresno 

San  Diego. 


San  Francisco. 


San  Jose 

Santa  Barbara.. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport... 
Danoury..... 
New  Britain.. 
New  Haven . , 
WilUmautie. . 


Di.«rrRicr  of  colvmbu,. 


Washington. 
Do 


Athens 

Atlanta 

MiUedgeville.... 

Sanders  ville 

Valdosta 

UAWAU. 

Honolulu 

IDAHO. 


Humboldt  State  Teachers'  College. 
State  Teachers'  College  of  Fresno. . 
BtMie  Teachers'   CoBege  of  San 

Diego. 
Stato  Teachers'   CoHege  of  San 

Frandsco. 
State  Teachers'  College  of  San  Joee. 
State  Teachers'  College 


City  Normal  School 

State  Normal  Training  School.. 

Normal  School 

State  Normal  Training  School.. 
do. 


J.  Ormoud  Wilson  Normal  School 
Miner  Normal  School 


Albion.... 
Liewiston . 


State  Normal  School 

Normal  Training  School 

Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial 
C<Hlege. 

Washinfftou  Coimty  Training 
School.* 

Sooth  Georgia  State  Normal  Col- 
lege. 


Territorial  Normal  School. 


Slate  Normal  School. 
do 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Cood 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed. 

Coed. 


Goad..... 
Coed.... 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 


Coed-... 
Women. 


Co»Hi. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


*  For  colored  persons. 


Principai. 


Women... 

Coed... 

Coed... 

Women 

Coed... 


A.  R.  Spencer. 
H.  D.  Davidson. 
J.T.Traa. 
Ligon  A.  Wilson. 
fiUteryfi.  Holmes. 
HenryJ.  Willingtwini. 
C.  P.Brerett. 
C.  W.  Dmgene. 
G.  W.  Brock. 
G.  W.Treahohn. 
T.  R.  Farloer,  acting. 


J.  Whitley. 
£.  M.  Shackelford. 


Lynn  B.  McMulien. 
Arthur  J.  Matthews. 


B.J.  Reed. 

S.J.  Anderson. 
H.  C.  Yerger. 

D.  W.  Hughes. 
C.  W.  Smith. 


N.  B.  Van  Matre. 
C.  L.  McLAiie. 
Kdward  L.  Hardy. 

Frederic  Burk. 

Wm.  W.  i^emp. 
Clareuoe  8.  Phdps. 


he  Roy  Weller. 
J.  R.  Perkins. 
Marcus  White. 
Arthur  B.  Momll. 
0«oi^  H.  Shafer. 


Anne  M.  God'ug. 
Eugene  A.  Clark. 


J.  M.  Pound. 
Emma  Wesley. 
M.  M.  Parks. 

T.  J.  Elder. 

R.  H.  Powell. 


Benj.  O.  Wist. 


C.  E.  Booock. 
OUver  M.  Elliott. 
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XV. — PaE&IOKNTS,    ETC.,    OF   InBTITUTIONS   FOB  THE  TRAINING    OF  TeACHERS — CoB. 

n.    PKIN0IPAL8   OF  NORMAL  TRAINING   SCHOOLS — Contluued. 

/.  Public  Normal  Schoolt— Continued. 


Location. 


Chlca^.. 


Fort  Wayne. 
Indianapolis. . 


BiouxCIty.. 


Bowling  Green . 
Franklori 


Louisville.. 

Paris 

Rlclimond.. 


Bastrop . 


Converse 

Franklinton. 


Grambling.. . 
New  Orleans. 


Castlne 

FarmJngtiHi . 

Gorham 

Leuiston 

Machias 

Presque  Isle. 


MABTLAND. 


Baltimore. 


Do. 
Bowie.. 


Frostburg . 
Towson . . . 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston 

Fitchburg 

Hyarmis 

Lowell 

North  Adams. 
Westfteld 


inCHIOAN. 


AUegan 

Berrien  Springs . 

BIgKapids 

Bllssfteld 

Cadillac 

Caro 

CharlQToix 

Charlotte 

Cheboygan 

Chesauing 

Detroit 


Name  of  institution. 


Chicago  Normal  College. 


Fort  Wayne  Normal  Sotiool 

Indianapolis    Normal     Training 
School 


Sioux  City  Normal  School.. 


Western  Kentucky  BtaU  Normal 

SchooL 
Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial 

Institute.i 

LouterlUe  Normal  School 

Boorbon  County  Trainfaig  School ' , 
Eastern  Kentucky  State  Normal 

School. 


Morehouse  County  TralidBg 
School.* 

Sabine  Coonty  Trainfaig  Sdieel  K . 

Washington  County  Training 
fohML' 

Lincoln  County  Training  School  > . 

New  Orleans  Normal  and  Train- 
ing School. 


Eastern  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Western  State  Normal  School 

Dingley  Normal  Training  School.. . 
Waimington  State  Normal  Schoo9. 
Aroostook  State  Normal  School 


Baltimore     Teachers'     Training 

School. 

da» 

Maryiand  State  Normal  and  In- 

dnstrial  SchooL  > 

State  Normal  School 

Maryland  SUte  Normal  School.. . 


Boston  Normal  School. 
State  Normal  School . . . 

do 

...do 

....do 

....do 


County  Normal  School 

do 

Mecosta  County  Normal  School . . . 
Lenawee  County  Normal  School . . 
Wexford  County  Normal  School . . 
Tuscola  County  Normal  School . . . 
Charlevoix  County  Normal  School 

Eaton  Coanty  Normal  School 

Cheboygan  County  Normal  School. 
8ai?inaw  County  Normal  School .. . 
Detroit  Teachers'  College 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
drooeda« 
rational. 


Coed. 


Coed 

Women. 


Coed. 
Cotd. 


W. 
Coed, 

Coed 


Coed. 


Coed. 

Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women . 
Coed.... 
Coed 


Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 


I  For  colored  persons. 


Woman 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 
Women 
Women 


Coed 
Coed 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed. 
Coed 
Coed 
Coed 


Principal. 


Wm.  B.  Owen. 


Flora  Wither. 
Marioii  Lee  Webster. 


Amelia  H.  Rhynsbuzger. 

H.  H.  Cherry. 

O.  P.  RB«elI. 

SttzahoUi  Breckinridge. 
W.  J.  CoUery. 
T.J.Coates. 

R.  G.  Steptoe. 

W.  B.  Purvis. 
B.  P.  Smith. 


Chas.  P.  Adams. 
Mrs.  Margaret  C. 


WilUam  D.  IlalL 
Wilbert  G.  Mallett. 
W.  E.  Rus^l. 
Adelaide  V.  Finch. 
Wm.  L.  Powers. 
S.  L.  Merriman. 


Norman  W.  Cameron. 

Joseph  H.  1/ockerman. 
L.  S.  James. 

James  Widdowson. 
LtdaLoeTaU. 


Wallace  C  Boyden. 
Wm.  D.  Parkinson,  acting. 
Wm.  A.  Bakiwin. 
Clarence  M.  Weed. 
Roy  Leon  Smith. 
Clarence  A.  Brodeur. 


SteUa  Higi 
Jennie  LrBarton. 
Edith  A.  Collins. 
TrlxieLamb. 
NoraOwMis. 
Lncile  Hutchtaisoo. 
Lois  Bowman. 
Krs.AdaCarrick. 
Lillian  Morris. 
Martha  Knight. 
S.A.Courtis,  dean. 
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XV. — Presidents,  etc.,  op  Institutions  for  the  Training  op  Teachers — Con. 

11.    PRINCIPALS  OP  NORMAL  TRAINING    SCHOOLS — COntiDUed. 
1.  Public  Normal  8chooJ9— Continued. 


Location. 


MICHIGAN — continued 


Dowagiac . . . 
East  Tawas, 


Evart 

Flint 

Frankfort.. 
Gladwin.... 
Hasting... 

Ionia 

Kalkaska.., 
Lake  City.. 
Lapeer...., 
Ludinpton . 
Mancelona.. 
Mamstee... 

Marshall 

Mason 

Onaway 


Ontonagon.... 

Peloskey 

St.  Johns 

Standi  sh 

Stanton 

Traverse  City. 

West  Branch.. 


Hattiesburg. 

Purvis 

Tupelo 


M1SSOX7RI. 

St.  Louis 

MONTANA. 

Dillon 

NEW  BAMP8HIBE. 


Name  of  institution. 


Cass  County  Normal  School 

Iosco  County   Normal   Training 

School. 

Osceola  County  Normal  School 

Oencse  County  Normal  School 

Ben/ie  County  Normal  School 

Gludwin  County  Normal  School... 

Bsirry  County  Normal  School 

Ionia  County  Normal  School 

County  Normal  School. 

M  iss  a  ilkee  C  ou  n  t  y  N  omi  a  1  Seh  ool . . 

Lapeer  County  N ormal  School 

Mason  County  Normal  School 

Antrim  County  Normal  School 

Manistee  County  Normal  School. . 
Calhoun  ('onnty  Normal  School. .. 

County  N ormal  School 

Prtv^iue     Isle     County     Normal 

Scliool. 
Ontonagon  County  Nonnal  School. 

Emmet  County  Normal  School 

Clinton  County  Normal  Scliool 

Arenac  County  Normal  School.... 
Montcalm  County  Normal  School. . 
Grand  Traverse  County  Nonnal 

School. 
Ogemaw  County  Normal  School. . . 


MississiDpi  Normal  CoUoro 

Lamar  County  Training  School  >. 
Lee  County  Training  School  ^. . . 


Harris  Teachers'  College. 


Concord 

Keeue 

Plymouth... 
Portsmouth. 


Montana  State  Normal  College. 


Dewey  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Portsmouth  Training  School. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
catioual. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Jersey  City. 
Montclatr... 

Newark 

Pato^on . . . 
Trenton 


Training  School  for  Teachers . . 

SUte  Normal  School 

do 

City  Normal  Training  School. 
State  Normal  School 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Cotxi 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


Coed... 

Coed... 

Women 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Women 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

El  Rito Spanish- American  Normal  School. 

NSW  YORK. 


PrfnclpaL 


Frances  L.  Bums. 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Osgcrby, 

Pearl  C.  Bigge. 

Bess  B.  Pcnoyer. 

Beryl  Haynes. 

Alberta  A 1  kin. 

Mrs.  Mabel  T.  Clark. 

EffieCaskey. 

Alice  V.CatdweU. 

Mildred  L.  Dimning. 

Emma  Loughname. 

A.  E.  Field. 

Forenco  Pitcher. 

Ben).  Ivlagcr,  superintendent. 

Wiima  Davis. 

Marion  Blount. 

Amauda  Hebeler. 

Mary  Black. 
Maud  Ball. 
Martha  Mc Arthur. 
Emin a  Connor. 
InaMcNeal. 
Anna  L.  Evans. 

Lillian  M.  Greer. 


Joe  Cook. 
J.  J.  JelTerson. 
A.  M.  Strange. 


E.  George  Payne. 
Sheldon  E.  Davis. 


Addle  F.  Straw. 
Wallace  E.  Mason. 
Ernest  L.  Silver. 
Alice  Mildram. 


J.  H.  Brensinger. 
Charles  S.  Chapin. 
W.  S.  WUlis. 
Frank  Webster  Smith. 
J.  J.Savilz. 


Brockport. 
Brooklyn. . 


I  State  Normal  School 

i  Maxwell     Training    School    for 

Teachers. 

Buffalo SUte  Normal  School 

Cortland ;  State  Normal  and  Training  School . 

fVedonia |  State  Normal  School 

Geneseo j  State  Normal  School 


Coed I  Filadelfo  Baca. 

I 


Coed I  Alfred  C.  Thompson. 

Coed Emma  L.  Johnston. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Harry  W.  Rockwell. 
H.  De  W.  De  Groat. 
Myron  T.  Dana. 
James  V.  Sturgea. 


'  For  colored  persons. 
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XV. PRESIDENTS,    ETC.,    OP   INSTITUTIONS   FOR  THE   TRAINING   OP  TbACHERS— COD. 

n.  PRINCIPALS  op'normal  trainino  schools— ix>ntinued. 
1.  Public  Normal  Schools— Canilnued. 


Location. 


NEW  TOEK— COntd. 


Jamaica 

New  Palti., 
New  York.. 


Oneonta 

Oswego 

Plattsburgh.. 

Potsdam 

Rochester 

Schenectady., 

Syracuse 

Watertown... 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Bayboro... 

Boone 

Clinton... . 
Cullowhee. 


Elizabeth  City. 
Fayetteville..., 
Green  viJJe 


Grimesland... 

Method 

Parmele 

Powells  ville.. 
Rocky  Point. 
Shelby 

Smithfleld.... 
Soutbport 


Stinbury 

Wadesboro 

Winston-Salem. 


OHIO. 


Anna 

Ansonia 

Batavia 

Berlin  Heights 

Canal  Winchester.. 

Canfleld 

Chardon 

Chillicothe 

Circleville 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Dresden 


Edison 

Hebron 

Kings  ville. 
Lancaster.. 

Lima 

Lisbon 


Minerva 

Monroeville 

New  Lexington . . . 
New  Philadelpbia. 


New  Vienna. , 
Oak  Harbor. 


Name  of  institution. 


Training  School  for  Teachers 

State  Normal  School 

New  York  Training  School  lor 
Teachers. 

State  Normal  School 

...-do 


....do 

....do 

City  Normal  Scbool 

Schenectady  Teachers'  Training 

School. 
Syracuse    Training    School     for 

Teachers. 
Watertown  Training  School 


Pamlico  County  Training  School  ^. 

Appalachian  Training  School 

Sampson  County  Training  School^. 
Cullowhee  Normal  and  Industrial 

School. 

State  Normal  SchooP 

....do.i 

East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training 

School. 

Pitt  County  Training  School » 

Bw7  O'Kelly  Training  School » . . 
Martin  County  Training  School  >. . 
Bertie  County  Training  School  >... 
Pender  County  Training  School  K. 
Cleveland       County       Training 

School.1 
Johnston  County  Training  SchooU. 
Brunswick      County      Training 

School.* 
Gates  County  Training  School  i . . . 
Anson  County  Training  School  *. . 
The  Slater  State  Normal  School  *.. 


Shelby  County  Normal  School. 

Darke  County  Normal  School 

Clermont  County  Normal  School. . 

Erie  County  Normal  School 

Franklin  County  Normal  School . . 
Mahoning  County  Normal  School. 

Countv  Normal  School 

Ross  Countv  Normal  School 

Pickaway  County  Normal  School. 

Cleveland  Schoolof  Education 

Columbus  Normal  School 

Dayton  Normal  School 

Muskingum      County      Normal 

School. 
Morrow  County  Normal  School. . . 
Licking  County  Normal  School. . . 
Ashtabula  County  Normal  School. 
Fairfield  County  Normal  School... 

City  Normal  School 

Columbiana     County      Normal 

School. 
Minerva  Countv  Normal  School... 

Huron- County  Nonial  School 

Perry  County  Normal  School 

Tus(»rawas  county  Normal  School. 
Clinton-Highland  tknmty  Normal 

School. 
Ottawa  County  Normal  School.... 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women . . 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Women. 
Women. 
Women. 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 
Coed.,.. 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed..,. 

Coed.... 


Principal. 


»  For  colored  persons. 


A.  C.  McLachlan. 
John  C.  Bliss. 
Hugo  Newman. 

P.  I.  Bugbee. 
James  O.  Riffis. 
Geo.  K.  Hawkins. 

g.  T.  Congdon. 
dward  J.  Bonner. 
G.B.  Jeflers. 

J.  Edward  Banta. 

Ella  Marie  Walradt. 


R.L.Rice. 

B.  B.  Dougherty. 
Z.  H.  Hyman. 
Robert  L.  Madison. 

P.  W.  Moore. 
E.  E.  Smith. 
Robert  H.Wright. 

G.  R.  WhUfleki. 
J.  H.  Bias. 
W.  C.  Chance. 

C.  G.  White. 
T.  T.  Ringer. 
A.  W.  Foster. 

Wm.  M.Coopet. 
Jno.  H.  Floyd. 

T.  8.  Cooper. 
J.  R.  Faison. 
S.  G.  Atkins. 


Mabel  Dillahunt. 
Anna  Todd. 
Susanne  M.  Kochler. 
Ruth  Brintnall. 
Dora  A.  States. 
Elisa  M.Allison. 
Mrs.  Katherine  Wren. 
Pearl  Geeting. 
Laura  Mengert. 
Ambrose  L.  Suhrie,  dean. 
W.  T.  Heifanan,  acting. 
Grace  A.  Greene. 
Gertrude  Bartlett. 

Margaret  E.  Tipton. 
Bettie  M.  Tracy. 
Jessie  L.  Hickok. 
Eva  Richardson. 
Ilo  Maddux. 
Fronia  Isley. 

L.  Ethel  Spray. 
Bertha  A.  Lively. 
Margaret  Nesbitt. 
Maude  A.  Bond. 
Mary  B.  Hoskin^. 

Elizabeth  J.  Offerman. 
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XV, — Pbesidbnts,  etc.,  of  Institutions  fob  the  Training  of  Tracsbub — Coo. 

II.  PRINCIPALS  OF  normal  TRAINING  SCHOOLS — OOBtinued. 
L  Public  Normal  SehooU^-Contiajaed, 


Location. 


OHIO— continued . 


Ottawa 

Richwood 

Scio 

Toledo 

Wapakoneta 

West  Jefferson... 
West  Lafayette.. 
West  Liberty.... 

West  Milton 

Wheelersburg... 
ZanesviUe 


OREGON. 

Monmouth , 


PKNNSYLVANU. 


Bloomsburg 

Caiifomia 

Cheyney 

Clarion 

East  Stroudffburg.. 

Edlnboro 

Indiana 

Kutztown 

Lock  Haven 

Mansfield 

Millersvllle 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Shippensburg 


Slippery  Rock. . 
West  Chej 


SOUTH  CABOUNA. 


Marion 

Summerville. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Madison 

Spearfish . . . 
Springfield. 


TENNESSEE. 


Denmark 

Johnson  City . 


Lebanon 

Lucy 

Mur'freesboro. 


Nashville 

Normal  (Memphis)... 

TEXAS. 

Hallettsville 

VERMONT. 

Castleton 

1  For  colored  persons. 


Name  of  Institution. 


Putnam  County  Normal  School... 

Union  County  Nonnal  School 

Harrison  County.  Normal  Sdiool.. 
Toledo  Teacher  Training  School.. , 
Auglaize  Cotmty  1  la  1  St  riol... 
Madisoo  Ckranty  lN<jniin  \  Bri-ool... 
Coshocton  County  Nonmnl  School. 
Logan  County  Normal  St  hool..... 
Miami  County  Nomi a  1  Srh ooL . . . . 
Scioto  County  Normal  School..... 
City  Normal  School... 


State  Normal  School. 


Stoto  Nonnal  School 

SoothwoBtem  State  Normal  School 
Cheyney  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

....do 

do 


State  Normal  School 

Keystone  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Nonnal  School 

Stote  Nonnal  School 

do 

Philadelphia  Nonnal  School 

Training  School  for  Teachers 

CumberUnd  VaQey  State  Nonnal 
School. 

State  Nonnal  School 

do 


Marian  Comity  Training  School  i 
Dorchester  Countv  Training 
School.! 


Eastern  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Southern  State  Normal  School. . . 


Madison  County  Training  School  ^ 
East    Tennessee    State    Normal 

School. 
WibwD  County  Training  School  i . . 
Shelby  County  Training  School  i . . 
Middle  Tennessee  State  Normal 

School. 
State  Agricultural  and  Industrial 

Nonnal  School.^ 
West    Tennessee    State    Normal 

School. 


Lavaca  CK>unty  Training  School '. , 
State  Teachers'  Normal  School. . . , 


For  men. 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 


Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Womeo 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 
Coed... 


Coed , 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

•Women.. 
Coed 


Coed. 

CKMd. 


Cx)ed. 
Coed. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 


Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 


Coed.... 


Principal. 


Ruth  C.  Frey. 
Daisy  Irene  Ilcrrold. 
Elizabeth  W.  Chandler. 
ElbextE.  Dav. 
Olive  M.  Egg]aston. 
Kathleen  Zitt. 
Winnifred  C.  Jones. 
H.  W.  Holy  cross. 
Helen  Bradley. 
Abigail  Bristow. 
F.  E.  Swingle. 


J.  L.  Landers. 


C.  H.  FIshfiT 

John  A.  Ente.     

Leslie  Pinckney  HRI. 
Clyde  C.  Green. 
Frank  S.  Baker. 
A.  G.  Crane. 
John  A.  H  Keith. 
A.  C.  Rothermel. 
Warren  Nevin  Drum. 
William  R.  Straugfan. 
C.  H.  Gordlnier. 
J.  Eugene  Baker. 
H.  B.  Davis. 
Ezra  Lehman. 

J.  Linwood  ELsenbers. 
Andrew  Thomas  Smith. 


John  P.  Borgoss. 
Mrs.  Grace  M.  Ashe. 


E.  C.  Higbie. 
E.  C.  Woodbum. 
C.  O.  Lawrence. 


H.  L.  L.  Moss. 
Sidney  G.  Gilbreath. 

J.  R.  MoDaniel 
T.  J.  Johnson. 
R.L.  Jonee. 

W.  J.  Hale 

Andrew  A.  Kincannoii. 


P.  S.  Stevens. 


Coed Caroline  S.  Woodruff. 
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XV. — FsLmSlDEVTB,    ETC.,   OF   INSTITUTIONS   POB  THE   TrAIKINO  OF  TeACHKBA — CoH. 

II.    PBINGIFAL8   OF   NOfiMAL  TRAINING   flCHOOL0 — CXmtiaued. 

/.  Public  Normal  Sckoolt^Couiinued, 


Itocatton. 


Name  of  institution. 


For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
catiouai. 


Principal. 


VIRGINIA. 

Blackstone 

Charlottesville... 
North  Emporia.. 
Petersburg 


Richmond.. 
Ruthville... 


Syringa.. 


Waverly... 
Yorktown . 


WASHINOTOli. 


Bellingham.. 

Centralia 

Chene' 


Ellensburg 


'I- 
sou 


WEST  VntQINU. 


Athens 

Bluefield 

Fairmont 

Olenville 

Shephordstown. . 

West  Uberty.... 

WISCONSIN. 


Aigoma.. 


Antigo.. 
Ashlaud. 
Berlin... 


Columbus.. 
£au  Claire.. 

Do 

Janesville... 


Eaukauna.. 
La  Crosse. . . 
Ladysmith. 
Manitowoc . 


Marinette.... 

Medford 

Menomonie. . 


Merrill.. 


Milwaukee 

Monroe 

New  Lisbon.. 

New  London. 


Oshkosh 

PhUhps , 

Plattevillo... 
Reedsbun.... 
Rhinclaaoer.. 


Nottoway       County       Training 

School.' 
Albemarle      County       Training 

School.' 
GreenB>ille     County     Training 

School.1 
Vindnia  Normal  and  Indostrial 

Institute.' 

City  Normal  Training  School 

Charles    City    County    Training 

School.* 
Middlesex       County       Training 

SchtxAA 
Sussex  County  Training  School  i. . 
York  County  Training  School  K,.. 


Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 


Women... 
Coed... 


Coed. 


Coed. 
Coed. 


State  Normal  School . 
do., 
do.. 


Washington  State  Normal  School. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


Concord  State  Normal  School . 
Biufllleld  Colored  Inatitote  K.. 

State  Normal  School 

do.. 


Shepherd  CoUege,  State  Normal 

School. 
Stote  Normal  School 


Door^K«WBunee  County  Training 

Buffalo  County  Training  School 

for  Teachers. 
Langlade  County  Training  School 
Aiihland  County  TrainiugSchool. 
Green    Lake    County    Training 

School. 
Columbia  County  Training  School 
Eau  Claire  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Rook  County  Training  School  lor 

Teachers. 
Outagamie  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Rusk  County  Training  School 

Manitowoc     County     Teachers' 

Training  SchooL 

Stcphenscm  Training  School 

Taylor  County  Traini  ug  School 

Dunn  County  Training  School  for 

Teachers. 
Lincoln  County  Training  School 

Cor  Teachers. 

State  Normal  School , 

Green  County  Training  School 

Juneau  County  Teachers'  Train- 
ing School. 
Waupaca  County  Training  School 

forTeachcrs. 

State  Normal  School 

Price  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Sauk  County  Training  School .... 
Oneida  County  Tfainlng  School.. 


Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 


Coed. 

Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 

Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 
Coed. 


J.  M.  Botts. 

J.  G.  Shelton. 

J.  H.  WaUen. 

John  Manuel  <iandy. 

W.  D.  EULs. 
H.  E.  Logan. 

J.  Henry  St.  Clare  Walker. 

Wm.  E.  Knox. 
Chas.  E.  Brown. 


Alexander  C.  Roberts. 
N.D.  Showalter. 
George  H.  Black. 


C.  C.  Rossey. 
R.  P.  Sims. 
Joseph  Rosier. 
R.  O.  Rotvbough. 
W.  H.  S.  White. 

Howard  J.  McGinnis. 


£.  J.  Young. 

Rose  K.  Brandt. 

J.  H.  Lasher*. 
J.  M.  Lorscheter. 
J.  F.  Cavauaugh. 

M.  C.  Palmer. 
F.  E.Jaastad. 
H.  A.  Schofleld. 
F.  J.  Lowth. 

W.  P.  Hagman. 
Fassett  A.  Cotton. 
B.  M.  Dresden. 
Fred  Christiansen. 


1  For  colored  persons. 


Coed W.  E.  Morton,  superintendent. 

Coed J.H.  Whedock. 

Coed G.  L.  Bowman. 

Coed E.  W.McCrary. 

Coed Carroll  G.  Pearse. 

Coed C.H.  DieU. 

Coed C.W.McNown. 

Coed !  Ellis  N.  CaleT. 

Coed H.  A.  Brown. 

Coed I  William  Milne. 

Coed I  A.saM.  Royce. 

Coed BMen  B.  McDonald. 

Coed I  M.  V.Boyce. 
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XV. — Phesidents,  etc.,  of  Institutions  for  the  Trainino  op  jTBACHsxa — Con. 
n.  PRINCIPALS  of  normal  training  schools— -ocmtmiied. 

i.  Public  Normal  SehooU—Canitimed. 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

for  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 

Principal. 

Barron  County  Training  School 

for  Teachers. 
Richland  County  Training  School. 
State  Normal  School 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

T^,  P,  RunkeTt 

Richland  Center 

River  Fails 

L.  C.  Johnson. 
J.  H.  Ames. 

St.  Croix  Falls 

Stevens  Point 

Polk  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

C.  L.  Hill. 
John  F.  Sims. 

Superior 

do 

V.  E.  McCaskHl. 

Union  Grove. 

Racine-Kenosha    Joint    County 

Training  School  for  Teachers. 
Vernon  County  Normal  Training 

School. 
Marathon  County  Training  School 
Waushara  County  Training  School 
State  Ncmnal  School 

Arthur  J.  Smith. 

Viroqua 

A.  W.  Zellmer. 

Wausau 

D.  A.  Swartx. 

Wautoma 

^.  J.  FitKpatrick. 

Whitewater 

F.  8.  Hyer. 
M.  H.  JacksQo. 

Wisconsin  Rapids 

Wood  County  Teachers'  Training 
School. 

f.  Private  Normal  Schools. 


Tuskegee,  Ala 

Denver,  Colo 

New  Haven,  Conn... 


Rexburg,  Idaho. 
Chicago,  lU 


Do. 
Do. 


Oak  Park,  111 

Indianapolis,  Ind.. 


Waverly,  Iowa. 
Lexington,  Ky. 


Louisa,  Ky. . . 
Ammendale,  Md . 
Boston,  Mass 

Do 


Do 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


Battle  Creek,  Mich.. 


Madison,  Minn . . , 
New  Ulm.  Minn.. 

Seward,  Nebr 

Newark,  N.  J.... 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Do 


Raleigh,  N.C 

Maria  Stein,  Ohio 


New  Lexington,  Ohio. 
Vrbana,  Ohio 


Mount  Angel,  Oreg... 

Oswego,  Oreg 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

»  For  colored  persons. 


Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute.  1 

Denver  Normal  and  Preparatory 
School. 

New  Haven  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics. 

Ricks  Normal  College 

American  College  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education. 

Columbia  Normal  School  of  Phys- 
ical Education. 

C(»icordia  Teachers*  College 

Normal  College  of  the  American 
Gjrmnastic  Union. 

Wartburg  Normal  CoUege 

Chandler  Normal  School  > 

Kentucky  Normal  College 

Ammendale  Normal  Institute 

Boston  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  G3rmnas- 
tics. 

Sloyd  Training  School  for  Teachers 

Sargent  School  for  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion. 

Lutheran  Normal  School 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  College 

The  Lutheran  Seminary 

Newark  Normal  School  of  Physical 
Education  and  Hygiene. 

Chalif  Russian  Normal  School  of 
Dancing. 

Savacc  School  for  Physical  Edu- 
cation. 

St.  Augustine's  School  > 

Normal  School  of  the  Precious 
Blood.- 

St.  Aloysius  Academy  Normal 
School. 

Curry  Normal  and  Industrial 
Institute.! 

Mount  Angel  Normal  School 

Marylhiirst  Normal  School 

OraU  College 


Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 

Coed.. 
Coed.. 


Women. 
Women. 


Men.. 
Coed. 


Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Men 

Women. 

W«nen. 


Coed.... 
Women. 


Women. 

Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 
Coed.... 

Coed.... 

Coed.... 


Coed.... 
Women. 

Women. 

Coed.... 

Women. 
Women. 
Coed.... 


Robert  R.  Moton. 

M.  F.  Miller. 

E.  Hermann  Arnold. 

Geo.  S.  Romney. 
M.  A.  Wood. 

Frances  Mnaselman. 

Mary  A.  Blood. 

W.  C.  Kohn. 
Emil  Rath. 

Aug.  Engdbncht. 
FredericJ.  Werklng. 
Walter  M.  Bylngtoo. 
Brother  Philip. 
M.  Sandersoo. 

Hartvig  Nissen. 

JosifSandberg. 
Dudley  A.  Sargent. 

Linda  M.  Roth. 

E.  R.  Rorem. 

E.  R.  Bliefernicht. 

F.  W.  C.  Jesse. 
Henry  Panser. 

Louis  H.  ChaUf. 

Watson  L.  Savage. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Goold. 
Sister  M.  AngeUne. 

Mother  M.  Leonie. 

E.  W.  B.  Curry. 

S.  M.  Rose. 

Mother  Alphonsus  Mary. 

Rev.  Henry  M.  Speaker. 
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XV. — PRBSIDENTB,    ETC.,    OF   IX8TrrUT10N.S    FOR  THE   TRAINING    OF  TEACHERS — Con. 

II.    PRINCIPALS  OP  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS — COntiDUed. 

2.  Private  Normal  Schools— Continued, 


Location. 

Name  of  institution. 

For  men, 

for 
women, 
or  coedu- 
cational. 

Principal. 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Avery  Normal  Institute ' 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Coed 

Women . . . 
Women... 

Coed 

Men 

B.  F.  Cox. 

Do....' 

Wall^ford  Academy 

Augustana  College  and  Normal 
School. 

Hall-Moody  Normal  Scho(d 

Le  Moyne  Normal  Institute  1 

trial  CoUege.i 

Dijde  Normal  CoUege 

Hampton  Normal  and  Agricul- 
tural Institute.1 

Holy  Name  Nonnal  School 

Holy  Name  Academy  and  Nor- 
mal School. 

Storer  College » 

W.  T.  Frasier. 

Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak... 
Martin,  Tenn 

Rev.  C.  O.  Solberg. 
James  T.  Warren. 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Monistown,  Tenn 

St.  George,  Utah 

Hampton,  Va 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Harpers  Ferry.  W.Va. 
St.  Frands,  wis 

J.  A.  Smith  (Miss). 
Judson  S.  Hill. 

Joseph  K,  Nlcholes. 
James  E.  Gregg. 

Sister  M.  Dolorosa. 

Sister  Mary  Francis  Xavler. 

Henry  T.  McDonald. 

Pio  Nono  College 

Rev.  'Jo8.  J.  Pierr<yi. 

1  For  colored  persons. 

m.    DIRECTORS  OF   KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  IN  COLLEGES,   NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  AND  IK 
KINDERGARTEN   TRAINING   SCHOOLS. 


Location. 


ALABAMA. 

Tuskegee.... 

ABBONA. 

Tempe 

CALIFORNIA. 


Berkeley 

Chico 

Fresno 

Los  Angeles. . . . 

Do 

Pasadena..:... 
San  Francisco. 
San  Jose 


Greeley . . . 
Gunnison. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport. 


Do... 
Hartford. 


New  Britain. 


Name  of  institution. 


DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 

Da. 

Do 


Miami 

Tallahassee . 


Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
(colored). 


Tempe  Normal  School  of  Arizona . 


Barnard  Kindergarten  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

....do 

Southern  Branch  University  of  California.. 

Miss  Fulmer's  School 

Broadoaks  Kindergarten  Training  School . . 

State  Normal  School 

....do 


State  Nonnal  College 

Colorado  State  Normal  School . 


Bridgeport  City  Normal  School 

The  Fannie  A.  Smith  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School. 

Connecticut  Froebel  Normal  School 

Culver-Smith  Kindergarten  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 


Columbia  Kindergarten  Training  School . 

J.  Ormond  Wilson  Normal  School 

Myrtilla  Miner  Normal  School  (colored) . . 


Miami  Kindergarten  Normal  School . 
State  College  for  Women 


Director  of  kindergarten  training. 


Mrs.  G.  K.  Logan. 
Amanda  Zeller. 


Grace  Everett  Barnard. 
Marion  Barbour. 

Ethel  B.  Waring. 
Grace  Fulmer. 
Ada  Mae  Brooks. 
Anna  Stovall. 
Isabel  O.  MacKenzie. 


Genevieve  I^yford. 
Stella  H.  Yowell. 


Eileen  Stowell. 
Fannie  A.  Smith. 


Mary  C.  MiUs. 
M.    Lima    Culver 

Smith. 
May  Heath  Noyes. 


and    Louiso 


Sarah  K.  Uppincott. 
Jane  M.  MoKnew. 
Irma  A.  Craig. 


Kate  Colyer. 
Mabel  H.  Wheeler. 
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JII.    DIRECTORS  OF  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  IN  COLLEGES,   NORMAL  RCHOOUB. 
KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOLS — CODtinued. 


Location. 


Name  of  insUtatioo. 


Director  of  UndersartflB 


Akron 

AUiens 

Cincinnati. 


Do..... 
Clevoland.. 

Do..-.. 
Cdumbus. . 

Dayton 

Kent. 

Oberlin.... 
Toledo 


Perkins  Normal  School 

Ohio  University 

Cincinnati  Association  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School. 

Cinidnnati  Missionary  Training  School 

Cleveland  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Cleveland  NormalSchool 

Columbus  NormalSchool 

Dayton  NormalSchool 

State  Normal  School 

Oberlin  Kindersarten  Training  School 

Law  Froebol  Kmdergarten  Training  School. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ada. 

Oklahoma  City. 


East  Central  Sute  Teachers'  College. 
Oklahoma  City  College. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Clarion 

East  Stroudsburg. 

Harrisburg 

Jenklntown 

Kut£town 

Lock  Haven 

Mansfield 

MUlersviUe. 

Philadelphia 

Do... 

Do 

Pittsburgh 


Do. 


Shippensburg.. 
Slippery  Rock. 
Westchester.... 


State  Normal  School 

do 

Froebel  Kindergarten  Training  School 

Beechwood  School 

Sute  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

do 

Philadelphia  Normal  School 

Temple  University .• .  - . 

Training  School  for  Kindergartners. 

Training  School  for  Teadiers,  Colfax  School 

No.  1. 
School  ol  Childhood,  University  of  Pitt»- 

burgh. 
Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  School. . . . 

State  Normal  School 

do 


RHODE  ISLAJ7D. 

Providence. 

SOUTH  CABOLINA. 

RockhiU 


Rhode  Island  College  of  Education. 


I  Winthrop  College. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen 

Madison 

Springfield 


TEXAS. 


Canyon 

Commerce. . 

Denton 

Do 

San  Marcus. 


UTAH. 

Prove 

Salt  Lake  City.. 


vmoiNU. 

Farmville 

Harrisonburg 


Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

Sute  Normal  School 

.....do. 


West  Texas  Sute  Normal  College 

East  Texas  Normal  College. < 

North  Texas  Sute  Normal  College 

CoUcMge  of  Industrial  Arts , 

Southwest  Texas  Sute  Normal  College. . 


I  Brigham  Young  University^. . 
1  Un^ersity  of  ruh 


Sute  Normal  School. 
do 


WASHINOTON. 


BelU  ^ 
EUensburg. 


.1  Sute  Normal  School. 
.! do 


Helen  Evans. 
Constance  T.  McLaod. 
LOlian  H.  Stone. 

Lottie  N.  Stamett. 
NeCU  Paris. 
Grace  L.  Brown. 
Ehsabeth  Samuel. 
AnnaLittell. 
John  E.  McOilvery. 
Clara  May. 
Mary  E.  Law. 


AnnaPaxton. 
Mary  E.  Harris. 


Lydia  MUlin^er. 
Gertrude  M.  Rogers. 
Evelyn  BaiTington. 
Enla  Ableson. 

Helen  B.  Lesher. 
Edna  Bond. 
Annie  Gorthnaner. 
Mary  Adair. 
Loctnda  P.  MacKensla. 
Adelaide  T.  Dlman. 
H.  B.  Davis. 


Mary  Rachel  Harris. 
Mrs.  George  Hanmi. 


LucUe  Faith  Manatt. 


Minnie  Macfeat. 


Uda  M.Williams. 
Mrs.  Anna  M.  Brady. 
Lime  S.  Cooper. 


Edna  E.Haines. 
Durald  Boren. 
EvaUna  Harrington. 
Mabel  M.  Osgood. 
Helen  M.  Chrlstianaon. 


Ida  Smoot  Dusenberry. 
Rose  Jones. 


Mabel  L.  Culkin. 
Mary  L.  Seeger. 


Gertrude  Earhart. 
Clara  Meisner. 


WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 

Superior 


State  Normal  School Looiae  M .  Aid*. 

dp Caroline  D.  Barbour. 
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Location. 


ALABAMA. 


Auburn 

Birmingham . 
Centerville... 

Daphne 

Florence 

Jackson  vllle.. 
Livingston... 
Karlon 


Hontevallo.. 


Montgomery. 
Do 


Normal. 


Plateau. 

Troy 

Tuskegee 


University 

ARIZONA. 

Flagstaff 

Tucson 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkadelphia. 

riOe.... 


BatesviU 


Conway 

Do. 

Fayette  vUle.. 
Marianna. . .. 


CALirOBNIA. 


Areata 

Berkeley 

Claremont 

Huntington  Lake . . 

Laguna  Beach 

Los  Angeles........ 

DoT. 


Do 

PadflcOrove.. 

St.  Helena 

San  Diego 

San  Frandsoo. . 

SanJose 

Santa  Barbara. 
Sisson 


Stanford  University, 
Swanton 


COLORADO. 


Boulder 

Denver .'.. 

Do....\. 

Fort  Collins 

Golden 

Greeley 

Qnnnison. ...... 

Woodland  Park. 


Summer  school. 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute.. 

Howard  Colleee 

Bibb  County  Trahilng  School... 
Daphne  State  NormalSchool. . . . 

State  Normal  School 

do 

do 

Judson  College 


Alabama  Techmcal  Institute  and  Col- 
lege for  Women. 

State  Normal  School  (colored ) 

Woman's  College  of  Alabama 


State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Institute  (colored). 

Mobile  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School , 

Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute (colored). 

University  of  Alabama 


Northern  Arizona  Normal  School., 
University  of  Arizona 


Ouachita  College . 
Arkansas  College. 


Arkansas  State  Normal  School 

Hendrix  Colleee  School  for  Ministers. 
University  of  Arkansas. 


J.  H.  Reynolds.. 

J.R.Jewell... 

Lee  County  Training  School D.  W.  Hughes 


Director  in  1921. 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1922. 


Zebulon  Judd 

Wm.  E.  Bohannon.. 

H.  B.  Davidson 

Hillary  Herbert  Hohnes 
Henry  J.  Willlngham . 

C.W.  Daugette 

G.W.Brock 

(No  summer  school, 

1921.) 
T.W.  Palmer 


0.  W.  Trenhohn 

(No  summer  school, 

1921.) 
J.  Henry  Alston. 


Isaiah  J.  Whitley.. 
E.  M.  Shackelford.. 
E.C.  Roberts 


James  J.  Doster. 


L.  B.McMullen... 
f  Frank  Lockwood.. 

{j.  O.Creager 

[Byron  Cummlngs. 


Charles  £.  Dickcn.... 
(No  summer  school, 

1921.) 
B.  W.  Torreyson 


Humboldt  State  Normal  School 

University  of  California 

I'omona  College 

Fresno  State  Normal  School 

Pomona  College  Marine  Laboratory.. 

Miss  Fuimer's  School , 

University    of   California    (Southern 

Division). 
University  of  Southern  California .... 

Hopkins  Marine  Station, , 

Pacific  Union  College 

State  Normal  School , 

San  Francisco  State  Teachers  College. 

State  Tctu'hcr.s  (\)lh>L't' , 

....do 

Chico  State  Teachers  College  (Mount 

Shasta  Sununer  School). 
Leiand  Stanford  Junior  University.... 
Camp  California,  Summer  School  of 

Surveying  ( University  of  California). 


University  of  Colorado 

Denver  Normal  School 

University  of  Denver 

Colorado  Asricultural  College.. 
Colorado  School  of  Mines. , 


Colorado  State  Teachers  CoUege 

Coiorado  State  Normal  School. 

School  of  Surveying  (Colorado  College) 


N.  B.VanMatre.... 
Walter  Morris  Hart. 

Charles  T.  Fitts 

C.  L.  McLane 

W.A.Hilton 

Grace  Fuhner 

B.M.Woods 


Lester  B.  Rogers.. 

W.K.Fisher 

W.W.  Ruble 

Edward  L.  Hardy 

Frederic  Burk 

William  W.Kemp.... 
C.  L.  Phelr- 
C.  M.  Osenl 


O.  L.Elliott 

Charles  Derlethjr... 


Milo  Q.Durham... 

M.  F.Miller 

W.D.  Engle 

QeorgeT.  Avery... 

Victor  C.AIderson 

J.  O.Crabbe 

8.  Quigley 

Frank M.  Okey.... 


Opening.   Closing. 


June    5 
June    6 


May  15 
June  1 
June  5 
..do.... 


June  5 
..do.... 


June  5 

June  0 
June  5 
June  10 

June  3 


June  19 


June  1 


June  13 
June  7 
June  19 
June  1 


June  19 
June  26 
June  20 
June  1 
June  23 
JiUy  5 
July  3 

June  25 
June  22 
June  1 
June  28 
June  28 
...do.... 
July  1 
June  20 

..do.... 
May  18 


June  19 
June  12 
June  19 
June  12 
July  15 
June  19 
June  12 
June    1 


Aug.  20 
July  15 

July  21 
Aug.  18 

Do.. 


July  18 
Aug.    5 

July  15 

Do. 
Aug.  18 
July  24 

July  15 


Aug.  25 


Aug.    1 


July  29 
June  17 
Aug.  2 
July     7 


July  28 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  3 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  0 
July  28 
Aug.  12 

Aug.  15 
Sept.  1 
July  31 
Sept.  1 
Aug.    8 

Do. 
Sept.    1 
July  30 

Sept.  2 
June  15 


Sept.  1 
Aug.  17 
July  28 
July  21 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  18 
June  30 


I 
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Location. 


Summer  school. 


Director  in  1921. 


Probable  dmt«  oC 
sessiaain  1922. 


Opening.  Closing. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Nem-  HiMTflD 


New  HiEiven  (YtAe 
Station) 


lALAWABK. 

Newark 


DBTBICT  or  COLUU- 
BU. 


WaaMngton., 
Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 


Qainesvill*. . 

Bfadlson 

Tallaliassee. . 


Athens 

Do 

Atlanta.... 

Do 

Dahlonega'. 


Emory  University. 

Macon 

MOledgeTiUe 

ValdoBta 


Albion..., 
Lenriaton.. 
MflBCOir... 
PocaCeOo.. 
Rnborg.. 


Carbondale.. 


CsrtlagB . . . 
ChartKtoD. 
CUc^p.... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do.... 
DtKalb.. 


Do. 
Ewiug. 


NewHavea  NormaL  School  of  Gym- 
nastics. 

State  Bo«i\i  of  Education  Scbool 


E.  H.  Acnold 

J.  LftwreB0»  Header.. 


University  of  Ddamv*.. 


W.  A.WiUrfnsott,. 


Unfrersity 

CaCtioiic  Sisters  CoUego  (Catholic  Unl- 
versityof  Ameri«a£  ^^ 

George  w  ashSngton  university. 

National  University  Law  School 


A.  H.  Putney.. .. 
Patriek  J.  BCcConnidL, 


W.C. 
Charles  Ci 


University  of  Florida.-. 

Ftarida  Normal  Itfstf  tute 

Florida  State  College  for  Women . 


A.  A.  ICurphree. . 

M,  Sm  JlCCrlC^OI  .  . 

Edward  Conradi. 


State^  Normal  School. 


Universi^  of  Georgia 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

Morenouse  College  (colored) 

North  Gaorgia  Agdfultural  College. . . . 

Emory  Univecsl^ 

Mercer  Universttjr. ^. 

GeorgiaNormaland  IndnstrlalCoDege. 
South  Georgia  State  Normal  CoStegt. . . 


T.J.Woofter 

....dff 

A.  B.Morton 

John  Hope 

(No  summiBr  sdiool, 
1921). 

Theodore  H.  Jack 

Peyton  Jacob 

JoiSn  W.  Good 

R.  H,  Powdt 


State  Normal  School 

do 

University  olldaho 

Idaho  Technical  Institute. 
Ricks  Normal  College 


C.  E.  Booock 

O.  M-EllioU 

J.  F.  Messinger. 

Charlies  B.  Lewis.... 
Hyrum  Manwaring. 


Southern  Illinois  State  Normal  Unf- 

versiiy. 

Carthage  Collage 

Eastern  Illinois  Stata  Tcschers*^  College 
American  College  of  Physical  Ednea- 

tion. 

Armour  Institute  o£  Teehnotogy. 

Chicago  Normal  College 

Chicago  Normal  School  of  Physical 

Education. 
Columbia  Normal  Sahool  of  Physical 

Education. 

De  Paul  University 

Lewis  Institute 

Loyola  University 

National  Kindergarten  and  Elemen- 
tary College. 
Penalozrf-Froebel  Tfeachers*  CoHege.. . 
School  of  Elementary  and  Home  Ean> 

cation. 

Uni  verstt  V  of  Chfcago 

Northrm  lliinois  State  Teachers'  Cof- 

lege. 
Garrett  Biblical  Tnstttote 


Northwestern  University.. 
E>%lDg  College 


H.  W.  Shyrock.. 


H.  D.  Hoover 

Llvbietott  C.  Lord., 
M.ATWood..^ 


H.  M.  RaymcBd .... 
WflHamB.  Owen... 
Frances  Mosaelnnut . 

Bfary  A .  Blood. . . . .  - 


D.  A.  Duggan 

George  N.  Carman. . . 
Frederic  Siedcnburg. , 
Edna  Dean  Baker.... 


Bertha  Hoffer  Hfgner. 
Ifory  Boomer  Page... 

Harry  Pratt  JuAioa. . 
J.  Stanley  Brown 


diarlM 

Stuart. 
C.  6.  Marsh. 
II.  A.  Smoot 


Macanlay 


July   26 
Jtrfy     5 

June,  36 


JoBA  as 
July     1 

Juna  i» 
June  15 


June  15 
June  1 
June  12 


June  22 
June  20 
July  24 
June  IS 
June  15 

June  30 
June  15 
June  M 
May  31 


June  5 
June  15 
..do..... 
June  10 
..do.^.. 


June  31 

June  13 
..do..... 
Jtme  37 

June  19 
Jnly  1 
June-  3a 

June  21 

Jone  36 
July  J 
July  1 
June  13 

Jtme  30 
My     l^ 

June  10 
June    & 

June  IS 

June  36 
May  29 


Aug.  3) 
Aog.  H 

Aug.    I 


Ang.  9 
Aog.  U 

Aog:  19 
SqitSS 


Aug.  S 
Aog.  t 
Aug.   5 


Aug.  1 
Aog.  » 
Sept.  14 
hiy  25 
Aug.   I 

Aog  M 
Aug.  30 


A^U 
Aug.  H 
Ao^n 
A^B 


Sept  1 

Ja»r» 

Sept  1 
Aug.   i 

Aug.  } 
Aug.  1 
Jnly  I 

Aug.  4 

Da 

Au«.« 
Aug.  f 
Ang.  11 


JdJ 


Al«.> 


Aug.W 
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Location. 


ILLINOIS— OOQtd. 

Lftke  Forest 


Hacomb 

Normal 

Peoria 

lUver  Forest . 

Rock  Island.. 


Urbana... 
VTheatoo.. 


INDIANA. 


Affgftlfr, 

BloomlnKtm.. 

DanTffle 

EvansvUle 

Fort  Wayae... 

Franklin 

Goshea 

GreoiOBatle . . . 

Huiover 

ladlaoapoUa... 

Do.: 

Do 

Do 


Do.... 
Lalayette. 
Huncte.... 


KotreDame... 

Do 

OaUand  aty. 
Terre  Haute... 

Valparaiso 

VInceDiies 

Winona  Lake. 


IOWA. 


Ames. 


Cedar  FallB 

Cadar  Rapids.... 
Dos  Moines 

Do 

Dubuque 

Do , 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Inoianola 

lowaCitjr 

lofraFaus 

Mount  Pleasant., 
Mount  Vernon... 

Oskaloosa 

Pella 


8iouxCUy. 


Atotalson..... 

Baldwin 

Emporia 

Hays 

Kansas  Caty. 
Lawrence..., 
Lind^KNK..., 
MsPtattsoQ... 


school. 


Lftks   Forest   Uni^neralty   School   of 
Music. 

McKeodree  College 

Western  TUiMiis  State  Normal  BchooL. 

Illinois  State  Normal  University 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 

Concordia  Teaohsrs'  CoDege 


Augustana  College  and 
Seminary. 

UnivenUy  of  Illinois 

Wheaton  College 


Theological 


Tri-StateCoUegD 

Indiana  University 

Central  Normal  College 

Evans  ville  College. , 

Fort  Wayne  Normal  School 

Franklin  College 

Goshen  College 

De  Psuw  Usiversiiy 

Hanover  College 

Butler  College 

Indiana  Central  Uuiversity 

Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine, 

North  American  Gymnastic  Union, 
Normal  SchooL 

Teachers*  College  of  Indianapolis 

Purdue  Untvn^y 

Indiana  State  Normal  School  (East- 
em  "Dlvtsion). 

St.  Mary's  College  and  Academy 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Oakland  City  College 

Indiana  State  Normal  School 

Valparaiso  University 

Vinoennes  Un  I  vanity 

Winona  Normal  School 


Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts. 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  College 

CoeCoUege. 

Des  Moines  University 

Drake  University 

Columbia  College..... 

Mount  St  Joseph  CoBege 

Parsons  CoUeae 

Upper  Iowa  Univenity ^ 

Simpson  College 

University  of  lowm 

Ellsworth  Ccaiege 

lowj  WesleyanCoUflge. 

Cornell  College 

PennColleeo 

Central  College 


Momingside  College. , 


St.Benediet*sCoUe«e ^ 

Baker  Univorsity , 

Kansas  State  Normal  School , 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  Normal  School. 
Kansas  City  Univer»ty 


University  of  1 

Bethany  Colkfe 

McPhenon  College 

Kansas  State  AgncuUuralCoOeiB. . 


Director  in  1021. 


MarUMiUnowski. 

William  C.Walton 

W.P.Morgan 

David  Feimley..... 
Albert  F.  fiiepert.. 
(No  sumnu        " 

Gustav  Andreen 


Charles  E.Cbadsey. 
W.F.Rice 


L.M.  Sniff 

Henrv  Lesler  Smith.., 
Jonatnan  Rigdon..^. . 
diaries  E.  Torbet. .. . 

Flora  Wllbcr 

H.  N.Sherwood 

C.  B.Blosser 

Joh&L.Beyl 

Clem  O.  Thompson . . 

J.  W.Putnam 

Horace  W.  ManfaaU.. 
Charles  P.  Emerson. . 
Emil  Batk ....... 


Eliza  A.  Blaker 

George  L.  Roberts 

Thomas  J.  Breitwieser. 


Sister  M .  Frances  Inez 

Joscoh  Bmke 

W.P.  Dearii^ 

W.  W.PaisoQs 

John  £.  Roetsier 

William  Hainon 

G.C.Brandenburg... 


G.  M.  ^\"ilson. 


W.S.  Newell 

C.  £.  (Sermaae 

A.Holmes 

John  C.  Stuart 

Sister  Mary  Antonia, 
Howard  McDonaU.. 

J.  W.  Diokiman 

J.P.  MoCoy 

C.H.  Waller 

Ida  Franklin  Meyer. 

H.  E.iaqpes 

Charles  W.  Flint 

F.C.Stanley 

(No  summer  school, 

1021.) 
Frank  £.  Mossman. . 


M.Veth 

C.  S.  Parmenter.... 
Norman  Triplett .. . 

W.A.  Lewis 

W.A.Reeee 

W.H.  Johnson 

Ernst  F.PihIblad.. 

J.A.Blair 

Edwin  L.  Bolton.. 


Probable  date  of 
session  m  1022. 


Opening.  Closing. 


June  25 

June  19 
June  12 

...do 

June  19 
July     1 

June  l& 

June  19 
...do..... 


June  6 
June  8 
May  29 
May    8 


Apr.  13 
June  19 
June  S 
June  10 
June  20 
May  22 
June  15 
June  30 

Mar.  13 

June  11 
June  10 

July  1 
June  28 
June  5 
June  15 
May  30 
May  8 
June    1 


June  10 


June  10 
June  16 
June  12 
June  28 
June  27 
June  12 
...do.... 
June  5 
June  12 
...do.... 
June  12 
..do.... 
...do.... 
Jut^e  IS 

June  12 


July  1 
June  8 
June  1 
May  31 
June  12 
....do.. 
June  6 
June  1 
June  2 


Sept.   1 

Aug.  U 
July  21 
Aug.  31 
July  22 
Ai«.  le 

July  15 

Aug.  12 
Aug.  U 


Sept.  6 
Aug.  18 

Sept.   1 

A«ff.  4* 
Sept.  1 
Sept.  5 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  15 
July  31 

Aug.  31 
Aug.  12 
Sept.    1 

Aug.  5 
Aug.  « 
Ai«.  25 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  18 
Sept.  I 
Aug.  31 


Aug.  25 


Aug.  88 
Aug.  21 


'!&. 


Aug.  20 
Aug.  25 
At«.  10 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  13 
Aug.  10 
Sept.  4 

Aug.  18 


Aug.  31 
July  20 
July  30 
July  28 
July  24 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  5 
July  10 
Aug.    4 
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I.    UNIVERSITIES,   COLLEGES,    AND   NORMAL  SCHOOLS— OOntinUCd. 


Location. 


Summer  school. 


Director  in  1921. 


Probable  date  oT 
session  in  1922. 


Opening.  Closinc. 


Newton... 

Pittsburg. 

Salina 

Topeka... 
Wichita... 
Wingaeld. 


Berea 

Bowling  Green. 

Frankfort 


Lexington. 
Richmond. 


Winchester 

LOUISIANA. 


Baton  Rouge.. 
Frankllnton... 
Natchitoches. . 
New  Orleans. 


Do 

Do 

Ftneville... 
Shreveport. 


CasUne 

Farmington. 
Fort  Kent... 

Gorham 

Lewiston.... 


Machias 

Orono 

Presquelsle.. 


Annapolis.. 
Baltimore. . 


Do.. 

Do. 

Do.. 

Bowie.. 


College  Park. 
EllicottCity. 

Frostburg 

Towson 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amherst 

Boston 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Cambridge 

Do 

Do 

Fltchburg 

Framingham 

'^vannis 

ton  Center., 


Bethel  College , 

State  Manual  Training  Normal  School, 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Washburn  College 

Fairmount  College 

Southwestern  College 


(No  summer  school, 

1921.) 
W.  A.  Brandenburg.. 

A.H.King 

D.  L.  McEachron 

F.  A.  Neff 

MarkEwaW 


June    5     July  24 


Berea  College 

Western    Kentucky    State    Normal 

School. 
Kentucky  Normal  and  Industrial  In* 

stitute  (colored). 

University  of  Kentucky 

Eastern    Kentucky    State    Normal 

School. 
Kentucky  Wesleyan  College 


noyd  N.  Mc.\lli8ter. 
H.  H.Cherry 

G.  P.  Russell 


George  M.  Baker. 
T.  J.  Coates, 


Louisiana  State  University 

Washington  Parish  Training  School. 

Louisiana  State  Normal  School 

Loyola  University 


TulaM  University  of  Louisiana 

Tulane  University,  School  of  Medicine . 

haakakuimikAktgd 

Centenary  College 


(No  summer  school, 
1921.) 


Delmar  T.  Powers 

B.P.Smith 

V.L.Roy 

Francis    X.    Twell- 
meyer. 

A.  B.  Dinwiddle 

do 

C.OottingjMun 

George  S.  Bexton 


May  31 

June  4 
June  12 
June  2 
June    1 


June  19 
June  20 


June  14 


June  20 
June  26 


June    1 


June  14 
June  20 
June  1 
June  15 

Jane  12 
June  15 
..dto..... 
June    8 


Eastern  State  Normal  SchooL. 

SUte  Normal  School 

Madawaska  Training  School . . . 
Western  State  Normal  SchooL . 
Bates  College 


WilUamD.Hall. 
W.  G.Mallett.... 


July  19 
June  26 


Washington  State  NormalSobool. 

University  of  Maine 

Aroostook  State  Normal  School . . 


W.E.Russell 

Robert  A.  F.  McDon- 
ald. 
William  L.  Powers... 

James  S.Stevens >  June  29 

San  Lorenzo  Merriman   July  18 


June  26 
July    8 

July    6 


St.  John's  College 

Baltimore  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers (colored). 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Morgan  College  ccolored) ; 

Notre  Dame  College  of  Maryland 

Maryland  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  (colored). 

University  of  Maryland 

Rock  Hill  Collew 

Maryland  State  Norma  1  School 

do 


S.S.  Handy 

Norman  W.  Cameron. 

Edward  F.  Buchner. . 
Norman  W .  Cameron . 
Sister  M.Philemon... 
D.S.S.Goodloe 


H.F.Cotterman... 
Brothers.  Alban.. 
James  Widdowson . 
Lida  Lee  Tall 


Massadiusetts  Agricultural  College... 

Boston  University , 

Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Medicine. . 

Northeastern  College 

Posse  NormalSohoolof  Gynmastics.. . 

Simmons  Col  lege 

Howard  Schoo  lo  f  A  rtsand  Sciences. . . 
Harvard  School  of  Physical  Education. 
Massachusettslnstituteof  Technology. 

State  Normal  Schocd , 

do. 


•do. 


Newton  Thecdogical  Institution. 


JohnPhelan , 

A.  H.  Rice 

David  L.EdsaU 

CarlS.Ell 

Hartvig  Nissen 

Henry  Lafavour 

J.  Tucker  Murray 

WUUamH.  Geer 

C.F.Park 

William  D.  Parkinson. 

W.  H.D.Meier 

W.A.Baldwin 

George  £.  How 


Aug.  25 
July  31 
July  22 
July  26 
Aug.    1 


Aug.  27 
Aug.  17 

Aug.  15 

Aug.    1 
Aug.  18 

Aug.  15 


July  26 
July  13 
Aug.  8 
July  27 

July  22 
Aug.  15 
Aag.  JO 
Aug.  10 


Aug.  31 
Aug.    4 

Aug.  12 
Aug.  25 


June  20     Aug.   2 
July     5     Aug.  18 


..do 

..do 

July  6 
June  15 

June  19 
June  20 
July  6 
...do 


July  1 
July  5 
June  1 
July  10 
July  6 
...da.... 
...da.... 
July  5 
June  15 
July  10 
July  17 
July  6 
Jane  12 


Aug.  U 
Aug." 
Aug.  IS 
Ju$  St 

July  2 
Aug.* 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  IS 


.    1 

a.  18 
.SO 
Sept.  8 

^%." 

Do.  ^ 
Aug.  IS 
Sept.  SO 
^Jl 

Aug.  SO 
June  81 
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Location. 


MASSACUVSETTa— 

continued. 


Northampton . 

Tufts  College.. 
Woods  Hole... 
Worcester 


MICUIQAN. 


Ann  Arbor 

Battle  Creek 

Berrien  Springs. . 

Detroit , 

East  Lansing 

Houghton 

Kalamazoo , 

Marquette 

Mount  Pleasant. 
TopinaJ^ee , 


Ypsilanti 

MINNESOTA. 

Bermidji 

Duluth 

Mankato 

Minneapolis 

Moorhead 

St.  Cloud 

St.  Paul 

Do 

Winona 

Do /. 


Mississipri. 


Blue  Mountain. 


Clinton , 

Hattiesburg., 

Jackson 

Meridian 

University . . . 


Cameron 

Cape  Girardeau. 


Columbia 

Fayette 

Jefferson  City . 

KirksviUe 

La  Grange 

Marshall 

Maryvillc 


Rolla 

St.  Ix)uis... 

Do 

Do 

Springfield. 


Warreusburg. . 
Warren  ton 


Summer  school. 


Director  in  1921. 


Smith  College  Training  School  for  So- 
cial Workers. 

Tufta  College 

Marine  Biological  Laboratory 

Clark  University 


F.  Stuart  Chapin. 


John  A.  Pouseus 

Frank  R.LUlie 

Wallace  W.  Atwood. 


University  of  Michigan 

Normal  School  of  Physical  Education . 

Emmanuel  Missionary  College 

Detroit  Teachers  College 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  CoUese  of  Mines 

Western  State  Normal  Sdiool 

Northern  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Normal  School 

University  of  Michigan  Biological  Sta- 
tion. 
Michigan  State  Normal  College 


State  Teadiers  CoUege. . 

do. 

do. 

University  of  Minnesota . 
State  Teachers  College. . 

do 

College  of  St.  Catherine. 

Hamune  University 

College  of  St.  Teresa 

State  Teachers  College. . . 


Blue  Mountain  College. 


Mississippi  College 

Mississippi  Normal  College 

Millsaps  Colle^ 

State  Normal  School,  Meridian  College. 
University  of  Mississippi 


Missouri  Wesleyan  CoUege 

Southeast  Missouri  StateTeachers Col- 
lege. 

Uni  versi  t  y  of  M  issourl 

Central  College 

Lincoln  University  (colored) 

State  Teachers  College 

La  Oranee  College 

Missouri  Vallev  College 

Northwest  Missouri  State  Teachers' 
College. 

State  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy 

Forest  Park  College 

Harris  Teachers'  CoUe^ 

St.  Louis  University 

Southwest  Missouri  State  Teachers' 
College. 

Central  Missouri  State  Teachers'  CoUege 

Central  Wesleyan  College 


Edward  H.  Kraus.. 

Linda  M.  Roth 

Frederick  Griggs... 

L.  J.  Boneckuer 

E.H.Ryder 

F.  W.  McNair 

D.B.Waldo 

James  H.  B.  Kaye. 

E.  C.  Warriner 

George  R.  La  Rue.. 

Charles  McKenny.. 


M.W.  Deputy 

E.  W.  Bohannon... 
Charles  H.  Cooper. . 

J.  J.  Pettij<An 

O.  M.  Dickerson... 

J.C.Brown 

Sister  Antonia 

Alb^  Z.Mann.... 
MaryA.MoUoy.... 
O.  E.Maxwell 


(No  sumimer  school, 
1021), 

J.  W.  Provine , 

Joe  Cook 

George  L.  HarrcU 

W.C.  WUliams 

(Christopher  Longest.. . 


Emily  8.  Dexter. 
W.  S.  Dearmont. 


A.  RofisHlU 

E.  P.  Puckett.... 

C.  Richardson 

John  R.  Kirk.... 
John  W.  (Crouch . 

LN.  Evrard 

Ira  Richardson... 


Charles H.  Fulton... 
Anna  Sneed  (Cairns.. 

E.  George  Payne 

M.J.  O'Connor 

aydeM.  Hill 


E.  L.  Hendricks. 
H.No8haU 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1922. 


Opening.  Closing. 


July     4 

July  1 
June  28 
July     5 


June  20 
July  6 
June  1 
June  24 
June  26 
June  10 
June  26 
...do.-.. 
...do.... 
July     1 

June  26 


Ipne  15 
June  19 
June  12 
June  19 
...do.... 
June  20 
July  1 
June  15 
June  30 
June  12 


June  1 

Jime  5 
May  29 

June  15 
June  20 
June  5 


June  5 
May  29 

June  22 
June  5 
..do.... 
May  29 
June  5 
June  4 
May  29 

June  1 
..do.... 
June  19 
June  25 
June    1 


June  12 


Aug.  20 

Aug.  31 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  12 


Aug.  25 
Aug.  17 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  5 
Sept.  10 
Aug.    4 

Do. 
•Da 
Aug.  23 

Aug.    4 


July  25 

July  28 

July  21 

July  28 

Ju^  29 

Aug.  6 

July  30 

Aug.  11 

July  12 


Aug.    3 


July 
July 


July  29 
Aug.    4 

Aug.  17 
Julv  31 

Aug."  4 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  10 
Aug.    4 

Aug.  15 
July  16 
July  22 
Aug.  3 
Aug.    4 

Aug.  6 
Aug.    5 


74807'»--22- 
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1 10  ET.-' :  All.  >TAL 


fj/^rtr  y^M 


l^rofa^^  4a:«  «f 


Ol*««K-   Clasa^:. 


f$«««1»WV 

f^S/wi 

Ml— ^>*>Ma 

Fo^ya 

C;h*4f '/fi 

(>4ViB'^inr 

fttettitmX 

flw^>nf» 

K^^"  fy 

iAttC'An 

Otu^tn 

!*«»     

Vmi...^ 

t'tuvnniiy  flatx. 
y^Mytt^ 


York. 


MKVAl'A. 

K«io , 


fftart«  T^ortvTs'rtittr*? 

i;r.iT«Tiit3rorKebr»i» 

Cr^ti^^'/tt  I'niTmilT' 

f'm^rriitf  c^Omata 

Sf^jTvikA  WtaHfj^ai  VnXrtnixj 

MUti!  Xormsl  moot  azid  TeadKn' 

yorkCotte»e 


Robert  L  EmoCt . 
H.  A.  Manisoo.... 

E.E.Staalfar 

Claries  Firth 

r.E.Weyer 

Oor^pE.  Vaniii. 

A- A-  R«ed 

W.  P.  Whdaii 

OiOert  W.  James. 

,  E.  L.B4n9e 

B.  E^McProod... 
r.8.Coim, 


C.  E.Asiicraft. 


UuivpTsity  M  Xerad*. 


i«taiW.HatL June  19 


Jane 
Jane 

JiBM 

Jmw 
June 
Jtme 
Jane 
June 
Jtme 

Jtme 


«     Jaly  9 

1      Joly   26 

«  ,  Aa«.    4 

1     aS   1 

Aiqs.  8 
Jniy  » 
Aug.  H 
Ang.  t 
Aor  H 
AIH5.  4 
Aof.  W 

Joir  « 


Joae    5 


flyiiMMjtli do 


htatr  Komul  School, 


KKW  IKftMEY. 

(!mivi*fit  HtaUon., 
)lo(»ok*'ii 

N<'w  Mnjuiiwlck,, 


NKW   MKXf('(K 


AUju'iuorMue.... 
Ktw«(  LfM  VncsH. 

Hllviu-JUy 

H<M"»rro 


NKW   YORK. 


Alti'iiiy 

AVnxl  

AulMini 

Jlroi'kiHirt. 

llr<M)klyii.. 


College  of  Bt.  Klizabcth 

Htpveiis  IiuiUlut4;  of  Technology. 

Drew  Theolojcifal  ScMninary 

UutKPrb  Helen  tlfic  School 


University  of  New  Mexico 

Now  Mexloo  Normal  University 

N«iw  Mexico  Htate  Normal  Bebool.. 
New  Mexico  tHute  Bchool  of  Mines. 


Now  York  State  CoUeKe  for  Teachen. 

Alfred  Uni\erBitr 

Aubum  Theological  Seminary 

Htate  Normal  School 


Adolphl  C4>U«ige. 


WaUaee  E.  Mason I  July   11 

Ernest  L.  Silver '  July     7 


aial«r  Mary  Kathleen . 
Alex  C.  Humphreys... 

E.  8.  Tipple 

Charles  H.  EUiott 


David  8.  Hill 

Jonathan  H.  Wagner.. 

W.  O.  HaU 

E.H.  Wells. 


llMlTiUo HulTulo  State  Normal  School 

I  >u Cuiilaiu«  CiOlloffQ _ . 

l»o UnlM^lty  of  Boffaio 

OoiiiyrfMi Htuto  Norniiil  School 

Ilhiua Cornell  Univert4ty 

N«M  l*ttiti State  Normal  School 

Nni^  l<i»rl)«\U« Cdlhvge  of  New  Kocliellc 

New  \(irk lUblicAl  Kamlnarv  in  New  York 

ho ChiUlf  Normal  Hcoool  of  Dancing 

l»o  C<4U>in^of  tiioCity  of  New  York 

IM» Cohunbla  Uiii\-<>ndty 

IU>    Kordhaiu  University 

I>i» lIuntiMrCollogoofthcCilvof  NcwY'ork 

I  >o    Now  ^  iM-k  School  of  SiK'iiil  Work 

l>o      Ni'w  Ytvk  I'nlverslty 

OmMtnlA   Stuto  NiwmalScho^>r. 

-do 

rUl  t  Aimr< do 

rotjidum do 


Harlan  H.  Homer 

PaulE.  Tltaworth.... 
George  Black  Stewart. 
(No  summer  school, 

1921.) 
Adelbert  Q.  Frodeo- 

hnrgh. 
Harry  W.  EockweU... 

MilesJ.O'Malia 

Julian  Park 

James  V.  Sturgea 

R.  M.  Ogden 

JohnC.Bliw.. 

M.  M.Xavier 

JohnA.  Wood 

Louis  H.  Chalif 

Paul  Klapper 

JohnJ.CoM 

&(wh  BanM" 

Adele  Bildersee 

Porter  R.  Lee 

James  E.  Lough 

P.  1.  Bugfoee 

James  G.  Riggs 

Cteorge  K.  Hawkins. . . 
R.  T.  CoQfdoQ 


July     6 
Aug.     7 

June    I ^   ^. 

June  28  Aug.   6 


De. 


July  m 


Auf.  15 
Sept.  2 
July  31 


June  IS  JvJy  tX 
June  5  July  u 
June  «  '  July  S 
May  21     Auf.  % 


July 
July 
July 
July 

..do., 

..do. 

..do. 

July 

July 

July 


Aug.  U 

Aug.  13 

Da 

Ai^  U 


July 
June 
May 
July 
July 

Jme 

July 
Jalv 
July 
Joty 
July 


^  ii 

10  Aug.  I* 
6  I  Aug.  11 
8  I  Aug.!* 

Aug.  13 
Aug.    1 

Jo5^a 

Aug.  % 
Aug.  tf 
hag,  n 
Aug.  U 
Jniy  U 
.\us-  n 

Da 
Aug.  U 


..... 

21 
30 

5 
10 

6 

II 

4  t 
•  t 
1  I 

s : 
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I.   UNIVBRSITIES,   COLLEGES,   AND   NORMAL  SCHOOLS — Continued. 


Ill 


Location. 


NEW  YORK— con td. 


Rochosttf. 
ByracDse.. 


Do. 


NORTH  CJL&OUSA, 


Boone 

Chap^Hin. 

ChtrlDtite. ".".'. 
CuJlowhoe... 


Durham 

Eli/afxthCUy. 
Fayotteville.... 

Greensboro 

GttMMJviUe 


HlckoiT 

Method 

Parmplo 

Perahrokp 

Salisbury 

Southpcirt 

Wake  Forest.- 
West  Raleifi^. 

WhileviUe.... 


HORTH  DAXOTA. 

Agriniltural  Collie 
Bottineau 


Dickinson... 
Eilendale... 

FaffT^ 

Jaiii<»stowa.. 
Mavxllle.... 

Minoi 

UnlversUy.. 
VaUeyCity. 


OHIO. 


Ada 

Akron 

Allianee , 

Ashldnd , 

Athena 

Berea 

Bluttton. 

Bonilngilroen.. 
CincinnatL , 

l>o 

ClevelaiKl , 

Do 


Columbus 

Do 

Deflaooe 

Findtay 

Kent 

Maria  Stein... 
New  Concord. 

Oberlin 

Oxford 

Pnt-in  Bay.^.. 


Rio  Grande, 
do 


Summer  school. 


7 

New  York  State  CoOeee  of  Forestry 

(camp  at  Cranberry  Lake,  N.  Y.). 

Syracuse  University 


Appalachian  Traininc  School 

Orange  County  Training  S^ool 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Blddle  Unlvereity  (ooiored) 

Cullowhee   Normal   and    Industrial 

SchooL 

Tr^ni  t  y  CoHece 

State  Normal  ■School 

State  Normnl  School  (oolorod) 

North  Carolina  CctUef^  for  Women — 
East    Carolina    Teachers'    Training 

School. 

Lenoir  College 

Benj.  O'Keny  Training  School 

Panncle  Training  School 

Indian  Normal  School 

Livingstone  C<iUege  {colored) 

Brunswick  Coun^  Training  School . . . 

Wake  Forest  College 

North  Carolina  State  CoHQge  of  A^- 

culture  and  Engineering. 
Columbus  County  Training  School 


North  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 
F(Mestr>'  State  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School 

Slate  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 

Fargo  College 

Jamestown  Coll^ 

State  Normal  School 

....do 

University  cf  North  Dakota 

State  Teachers  CoUege 


Ohio  Northern  University 

Municipal  University  of  Akron.. 

Mount  Union  College. 

Ashland  College 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin- Wallaoe  CoOege 

Bhiflton  College 

State  Normal  Collet 


St.  Xavier  College 

University  of  Cincinnati , 

Case  School  of  Applied  Solenoe 

Clevelaad  School  of  Edncation  <  West- 
tern  Reserve  University  and  Cleve- 
land Normal  School). 

Capital  University 

Ohio  State  University 

Defiance  College 

Flndlay  C<»Ue9e 

State  Normal  College 

Normal  School  of  the  Predous  Blood. . 

Muskingum  College 

Oberlin  Collie 

Miami  University 

Ohio  Statte  University  Lake  Labora- 

Rlo  Orande  College 

Wittenberg  CoUege 

St.  John's  UnlvecBtty 


Director  in  1921. 


L.  A.  Pechstein 

Wllford  E.  Sanderson . 


Loren  C.  Petry. 


B.  B.  Dougherty. 
B.  L.  Boxeman... 
N.W.Walker.... 
H.L.  McCrorey... 
W.  E.  Bird 


Holland  Hotton.. 

P.  W.Moore 

E.E.Smith 

John  H.  C«>k... 
C.  W.  Wilson... 


Q.  A.  Kuehner... 

J.  H.  Bias 

W.  O.  Chance — 
T.  C.  Henderson. 

D.C.Suggs 

J.H.Floyd 

H.  T.  Hunter 

W.  A.  Withers... 


Hugh  V.  Brown.. 


P.  I.  Iverson 

Vernon  Lamar  Man- 
gun. 

SarauelT.  May 

R.M.  Black 

G.F.HflBHT 

Wimam  B.  Thomas.. 

JohnO.  Evjen 

L.  H.  Beclcr 

JhseiA  Kennedy 

C.E.Allen 


John  Davison 

P.  R.  Kolbe 

J.  B.  Bowman 

J.E.Jacobs 

W.  W.McInttre 

Frederick  Cramer 

E.  J.  HlrscWer 

H.  B.  WlIHams 

O.  R.  Kincr 

G.  A.Tawney 

Charkg  Sumner  Howe 
Ambrose  L.  Sufarle. . . . 


\No  summer   school, 

/     1921. 

'^A.O.  Carls 

William  Harris  Ouyer 
J.  E.  McGUv 
Sister  M.Ai 


J.O.Lowery 

Edward  A.  Miller. 

H.  C.  Minnlcb 

Ra3rmond  G.Osbum.. 


W.A.Lewis 

T.  Bruce  Bereh 

William  J.  Engelen.. 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1922. 


Opening.  Closing. 


June  *» 
June    1 


July   10 


June  1 
June  20 
June  23 
July  1 
June  14 

June  25 
June  19 
June  24 
June  14 
June  13 

June  15 
July  4 
June  Ih 
July  10 
June  15 

...do 

..do 

June  IS 

June    5 


June  19 
Jtme  15 

..do 

June  19 

..do 

June  20 
June  21 
June  26 


June  20 


May  31 


June  10 
June  17 
June  1 
J-une  S 
June  20 
June  21 
June  26 
...do.... 
June  19 


fJuly  1 
iJuly  1 
June  19 


June  21 
Jime  28 
Juno  19 
June  23 
May  M) 
June  19 


.-do..... 

..do 

June  26 


July  31 
Aug.  31 

Ax3g,  W 


Aug.  20 
July  29 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  15 
July  22 

Aug.  5 
July  28 
July  SO 
July  27 
Aug.    5 

July  23 

Aug.  12 

Aug.  31 

Aug.  18 

July  30 

July  28 

July  80 

July  26 

July   14 


July  28 
July  22 

Sept.    1 

JidySl 

Do. 
Sept.   2 
Sept.  15 

Sept.    1 


Aug.    9 


Sept.  10 
July  28 
July  31 
Sept.  6 
Aug.  81 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  4 
Aug.  28 


Aug.  15 
Pcpt.  1 
Sept.    7 

Sept.  I 
Aug.  4 
Sept.  1 
Aug.  10 
Sept.  I 
July  80 

Do. 

Do. 

Aug.  4 
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Location. 


Summer  school. 


Director  in  1921. 


Probable  date  of 
sessLoo  in  1922. 


Opening,  dosiiis. 


omo— continued . 


Toledo 

Wllberforoe.. 
Wilmington.. 
Wooster 


Ada 

Alva 

Durant 

East  Enid. 
Edmond... 
Langston . . 


NtHinan... 
StUlwater. 


Tahlequah... 

Tulsa 

Weatherlbrd. 


Corvallis 

Eugene 

Monmouth. . . , 
Mount  Angel.. 


Oswego... 
Portland. 
Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Allen  town. 


Do 

AnnviUe 

Beaver  Falls. 
Bethlehem... 
Bloomsburg.. 
Bryn  Hawr. . 

California 

Cheyncy 


Clarion 

Collegeville. 

Easton 


East  Stroudsburg . 

Edinboro 

(JroveCity 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Kutztown 

Lock  Haven 

Mansfield 

Meadville 

MUlersvllle. 

PhUadelphia 

Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh 

Do 

Dq 

Shippenaborg 


Slippery  Ro<±. 
SUteColle^... 

Villanova 

Washington 

Wayneeburg... 


Westchester.. 


Toledo  University 

Wilberforoe  University  (0(rfot«d) 

Wifanington  College 

College  of  Wooster 


East  Central  State  Teadiers'  Collese. . 
Northwestern  State  Normal  School... 
Southeastern  State  Teachers'  College . 


Walter  Brown... 
Gilbert  H.  Jones. 

J.  Edwin  Jay 

H.  D.  Simpson... 


July  5 
June  21 
Jane  19 


Phillips  University 

Central  State  Teadiers'  College. 

Colored  Agricultural  and  Normal  Uni- 
versity. 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Median- 
ical  College. 

Northeastern  State  Normal  School. . . . 

University  of  Tulsa 

Southwestern  State  Teachers'  Collei^ . 


A.  Linsdieid 

J.  P.  Battenberg. 
H.O.Bennett... 
M.  L.  Perkins.... 
Jdin  O.  MitcheU. 
J.  M.  Marquess... 


W.W.  Phelan... 
H.  P.  Patterson.. 


May  21 
May  25 
May  95 

June  1 
May  29 

June    5 


June 
June 


W.T.Ford... 
J.  M.  Gordon. 
A.H.  Bunis.. 


Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Oregon 

Oregon  Normal  School 

Mount  Angel  Academy  and  Normal 
School. 

Mary Ihurst  Normal  School 

University  of  Oregon  Extension 

Willamette  University 


M.Ellwood  Smith. 

CoUnDyment 

J.S.Sanders 

Sister  M.Rose 


Sister  Marr  Margaret. 

Geoige  Rebec 

W.  H.  Hertxog 


Cedar  Crest  College. . 


Muhlenberg  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College. 


Geneva  College. 

Lehigh  University , 

State  Normal  School , 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Southwestern  State  Normal  School 

Cheyney  Training  School  for  Teachers 
(colored). 

Clarion  SUte  NormalSchool 

Ursinus  College , 

Lafayette  College 

State  Normal  School 

Edinboro  State  Normal  School 

Grove  City  College 

Juniata  College 

State  Norma iSchool 

Keystone  State  Normal  School 

Central  State  Norma  ISchool 

Mansfield  State  Normal  School 

Allegheny  College 

State  Norma  ISchool 

La  Salle  College 

Temple  University 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 

Duquesne  University 

University  of  Pittsburg 

Cumberland    Valley   State    Normal 

School. 
Slippery  Rock  State  Normal  School. . . 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

ViUanova  College 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 

Wayneeborg  OoUege 

State  Normal  Sdiool 


(No  summer  school, 
1921). 

Isaac  Miles  Wright. . . . 

T.  Bayard  Beatty 

A.A.Johnston 

Natt  M.Emery 

C.H.Fisher 

S.  M.  Kingsbury 

John  A.  Entx 

(No  summer  school, 
1921). 

Clyde  C.  Green. 

Whorten  A.  Kline 

/D.  B.  Prentice 

\H.  T.  Spongier 

Frank  E.Baker 

A.G.Crane 

WeirC.  Ketler 

A.W.Duplee 

John  A.  H.  Keith 

A.  C.  Rothermel 

Warren  Nevin  Drum.. 

A.  T.  Belknap 

C.F.Ross 

C.  H.  Gordinier 

Brother  F.  John 

James  H.  Dunham. . . . 

H.  Lamar  (Crosby 

R.M.Ihrig 

M.A.HehIr 

W.Q.  Chambers 

Ezra  Lehman 


...do 

June  10 
May  25 


June  19 
June  20 
June  26 
June  19 

...do..... 
June  20 
July     1 


July    5 

July  1 
June  21 
June  19 
July  5 
June  19 
June  15 
June  19 
June  21 


J.  Linwood  Eisenbeig. 


W.G.Rofter 

M.A.Dickie 

(No  summer  school, 

1921.) 
Andrew  Thomas 

-    <ih. 


June  20 
June  26 

one  U 

June  19 
do. 


H' 


June  20 
June  19 

..do 

June  9 
June  20 
June  19 
June  21 
June  18 
July  1 
July  5 
...do..... 
June  27 
July  1 
July  6 
June  19 

...do..... 
June  26 
July  1 
June  15 
June  21 

June  19 


Aug.  12 
Ang.  1 
BepL  2 


July  22 
Aug.  1 
July  26 
July  a 
July  28 
July  29 

Aug.  I 
July  31 

Aug.  1 
Aug.  10 
July  22 


July  26 
Aug.  1 
Sept.  21 
Aug.    1 

July  2B 
JuU  29 
.\ug.  15 


Aug.  12 

Aug.  15 
Aug.  4 
Aag.lt 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  U 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  21 

Aug.  20 
Aug.    4 

July  7 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  18 

Do. 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  16 
A^» 

Aug.  SI 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  19 

Aug.  20 
Aug.  25 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  21 


Aug.  19 
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I^ocalion. 


Summer  school. 


Director  in  1921. 


Probable  date  of 
in  1922. 


Opening.  Closing. 


PORTO  RICO. 

RioPiedras 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Do 

Orcenvillc 

Marion 

Newberry 

Orangeburg 

RockHiU 

Spartanburg 

Do...... 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen 

Brookings 

Huron 

Madison 

MitcheU 

Sioux  FallB 

Do 

Spearflsh 

Sprinefleld 

Vernmion 

Yankton 

TENNESSEE. 

Harrogate 

Jackson 

Jefferson  City 

Johnson  City 

Knoxville 

Martin 

Morrijttown 

Murfreesboro 

Nashville 

Do 

Do 

Normal 

Sewanee 

SomerviUe 

TBXA8. 

AbUene 

Do 

Alpine 

Arlington 

Austin 

Belton 

Brownswood 

Do 

Canyon 

Clarendon 

College  SUtion.... 


University  of  Porto  Rico. 


A.G.Steele.. 


Rhode  Island  College  of  Education 


Presbvterian  College  of  South  Carolina. 


John  L.  Alger., 


Benedict  College  (colored) 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Furman  University 

Marion  County  Training  School  (col- 
ored). 

Newberry  College 

State  Agricultural  and  Medianical 
CTollege. 

Winthrop  Ck)llege 

Converse  College 

Wofford  (College  FitUng  School 


D.  M.  Douglas. 


J.A.Stoddard.... 
W.J.  McGlothlin. 
John  P.  Burgess... 


S.J.J)errick 

R.  S.  Wilkinson., 


D.B.Johnson... 
Guy  E.  Suavely.. 
W.C.Herbert... 


Northern  Normal  and  Industrial 
School. 

South  Dakota  State  0>l]ege  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Huron  College 

Eastern  State  Normal  SchooL 

Dakota  Weskyan  University 

Augustana  College  and  Normal  SchooL 

Sioux  Falls  College 

State  Normal  School 

Southern  State  Normal  School 

University  of  South  Dakota. 

Yankton  CoUege 


Harold  W.  Foght. 
H.  B.  Mathews.... 


Harold  G.  Lauranoe. . 

E.C.Higbie 

M.J.Holmes. , 

(No  sununer  school. 
1921.) 

V.C.  (Coulter 

M.  S.  Hallman 

C.  G.  Lawrence 

WiUlamA.Cook 

G.H.  Durand. 


Lincoln  Memorial  University 

Union  University 

Carson  and  Newman  CoUege 

East  Tennessee  State  Normal  School. 

Summer  School  of  the  South  (Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee). 

Hall-Moody  Normal  School 

Morristown  Normal  and  Industrial 
CoUege  (colored). 

MiddleTennessee  State  Normal  Schoal. 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  State  Nor- 
mal School  (colored). 

Fiak  University  (colored) 

George  Peabody  Colleee  for  Teachers. 

West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School. . 

University  of  the  South 

Fayette  County  Industrial  and  Agri- 
cultural SchoK>l. 


Thomas  B.  Ford 

H.  E.  Watters 

O.E.Sams 

Sidney  O.Oilbreath. 
J.  A.  Thackston , 

James  T.  Warren 

(No  summer  school, 

1921.) 
P.  A.  Lyon. 
W.J. 


Abttene  Christian  College 

Simmons  (3oUege 

Sul  Ross  State  Normal  CoUege. 

Orabbs  Vocational  CoUege 

University  of  Texas 

Baylor  Female  CoUege 

Daniel  Baker  CoUege 


Howard  Payne  CoUege 

West  Texas  SUte  Normal  CoUe^.... 

Clarend  on  Ck>Uege 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Texas. 


Henry  EU  Speck 

J.  D.Sandeger 

R.S.  Marquis 

M.S.  WUlkms 

Frederick  Eby 

E.  G.  Townsend 

(No  summer  school, 
1921.) 

L.J.Mims 

fJ.  A.  Hfll 

tB.F.Siak 

S.  H.Condron 

J.  Oscar  Morgan 


July     5 


July  10 


June  13 
June  1 
June  15 
June  14 
Aug.    2 

July  10 
June  12 

June  20 


F.A.  MoKenzie.... 

Bruce  A.  Payne 

Andrew  A.  Kincannon 

R.B.Davis 

W.P.Ware 


June  15 


June  12 

June  19 

June  20 
June  6 
June  10 
June  19 

June  12 
June  7 
June  15 
June  19 
June  15 


May  15 

June  8 
June  1 
June  5 
June  13 

June  1 
June  15 

June  6 
June  10 

June  9 
June  0 
June  6 
June  20 
July    3 


Jane  12 
June  14 
July  4 
June  12 
June  13 
June  7 
June  14 

June  12 

'June    8 

May  31 
June  13 


Do. 


Aug.  18 


Aug.  4 
July  12 
July  21 
July  22 
Sept.  10 

Aug.  20 
July  21 

July   28 

Aug.  15 


Aug.  30 

Sept.    1 

July  31 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  31 
July  31 

Aug.  19 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  22 
July  29 
Aug.    1 


Aug.  4 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  31 

July  20 
Aug.    1 

July  15 
July  26 

Aug.  31 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  31 
July  29 


Aug.  23 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  30 

Aug.  12 

Aug.  23 

July  15 
Sept.    1 
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XVI. — DiBECTORS  OP  Summer  Schools — C<mtinued. 

I.   UNIYERSITIES,    COLLEGES,   AND    NORMAL  SCHOOLS — CODtinued. 


Locfttifln. 


Sammer  scbooL 


Director  In  1021. 


Prolmble  dmte  or 
session  in  1922. 


Opening.  Closinf. 


TEXAS— conttnned. 


Commerce. 

DaUas 

Do 


Denton 

Do 

Ft.  Worth... 

Do 

Georgetown.. 

Qreenvflle 

HaUettsviDe.. 

HimtsTiDe... 

Marshall 

Prairie  View. 

San  Antonio. 
San  Marcos.. 


Seminary  HilL. 


Sherman 

Stephenville. 
Tehuacana... 
Waco 


Logan 

Provo 

Salt  Lake  City.. 

VERMONT. 

Burlington. 


Hiddlelwy. 
NorthHeld... 


YIBOINIA. 


Biacksborg 

F4at  Radford... 

Emory 

Farmville 

Fredericksborg.. 

Hampton 

Harrisoiibiirg... 


Petersburg. . 


Riefamond 

Rockbridge  Baths. . 

University 

^llliamsborg 


WASHDfOTOK. 


Bellingham. 
Centra  lia 


Cbeyney 

EUensburg 

Friday  Harbor. 
Pullman........ 

Piiyalliq» 


Seattk... 

Do... 
Spokane. 


East  Texas  Normal  College 

Southern  Methodist  University. 
University  of  Dallas 


College  of  Industrial  Arts 

North  Texas  SUte  Normal  CoUeee. . . 

Texas  Christian  University 

Texas  Woman's  College 

Southwestern  University 

Wesley  CoUege 

Colored  Industrial  Training  School. . . , 

Sam  Houston  State  Normal  Sdiool.... 

Colleae  of  MarshaU 

Prairie  View  Normal  and  Industrial 

CoUege  (colored). 

Our  Lady  of  the  lAke  CoUege 

Southwestern   Texas   State   Normal 

SchooL 
Southwestern    Baptist     Theological 


Austin         „_     

John  Tarleton  Agricultural  CoOege. . . , 
Westminster  College 
Baylor  University. . . 


Agricnltaral  CoUeee  of  Utah. 
Brigham  Young  University.. 
University  of  Utah 


University  of  Vermont  and 
A^eultora  1  College. 

Middlebury  Colleee 

Norwich  University 


SUte 


Virginia  Polytedmic  Institute . . . 
State  Normal  School  Ibr  Women . 

Emory  and  Henry  Ccdlege 

Farmville  SUte  NormalSdiool. . 
State  Normal  School. 


Hampton  Institute  (colored) 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  Sobool 

for  Women. 
Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
'sUtute. 

University  of  Ridunond 

Virginia  MiUtarylnsUtute 

University  of  Virginia. 

College  of  William  and  MAry 


State  Normal  School 

Washington  State  Normal  School. 


State  Normal  School 

do 

Puget  Sound  BiologloalSUtion. 

State  CodJege  of  Washington. 

School  of  Agrionlture  for  Teadien 

(State  CoUege  of  Washington). 
Holy  Names  Academy  and  Normal 

School. 

University  of  Washington. 

Holy  Names  Normal  wshool 

CoUege  of  Pi]0et  Sonad 


R.  B.  Binnion 

C.  A.  Nichols 

(No  summer  sdiool, 
1921.) 

F.G.Jones 

E.D.Criddle 

C<dby  D.  HaO. 

H.E.  Stout 

Randolph  W.  Tinsley, 

George  B.  Jackson 

W.  DTNewton. 

[7.  L.  Clark .,.,.} 

(H.F.  EstiU i 

W.F.  Gamer 

L.  R.  Rosey 


Mother  M.  Phflothea. 
C.  E.  Evan 


L.  R.Scarboroogfa. 


T.J.Leslie 

J.  D.  Bramlette. 
C.N.  Comfort... 
6.  P.Brooks 


James  H.  linJbrd...., 
George  H.  BrimhaU.. 
Milton  BennioD 


F.  B.  Jenks. 


Edward  D.  Collins... 
Arthur  E.  Winstow.. 


J.  W.  Watson 

John  P.  MoConneU... 

H.M.Henry 

J.  L.  Jarraan 

A.  B.  Chandler 

George  P.  Phenix — 
SamnelP.  Dnke 


John  M.  Oandy. 


W.L.  Prince. 

B.B.Mayo 

Charles  G.Maphis.... 
K.  J.  Hoke. 


G.W.Nash 

(No  summer  school, 
1921). 

N.P.Showalter. 

H.C.Flsh 

T.C.Fryo 

A.  A.Clevelattd. 

N.J. 


Sister  M.Dokvosa.... 

Frederick  E.  Bolton  . 
Sister  Mary  Loreotia. 
F.L.G)esdahl 


Jane  5 
June  14 
June  2 

June  6 
June  9 
June  12 
June  6 
June  15 
June  1 
June  5 

June  6 


June 
June 


June  95 
June  15 

June  1 

June  8 
Juno  U 
June  5 
June  19 


June  5 
June  1 
June  7 


July  3 

June  30 
July  1 


June  19 
June  16 
June  15 
June  20 
June  18 
June  24) 
June  19 

June  15 


...da... 
July  20 
June  19 
Juno  15 


June  5 
July    7 

June  5 
June  12 
June  90 
June  19 
June  15 

July    3 

Jane  90 
June  15 
June  19 


Aug.  2S 
Sept.  2 

Aug.  2f 
Aug.  91 
Aug.  IS 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  S 
July  15 

Aug.  24 

Aug.  2S 
Aug.    1 

Ai«.  « 
Aug.  15 

July    8 

Aug.  8 
Aug.  11 
Aug.  11 


Aug.9S 
July  31 
Adt.  3ft 


Axv.ll 

Aug.  17 
Aug.  31 


Inly  » 
Sept.  2 
Jnfir  27 
July  9 

BOBt.    1 

Jn&  » 
Sept.  I 

Sept.  15 

July  38 
Sept.  4 
Sept.  2 
Sept.  1 


Aiig.  n 

Aug.  20 

Aog.  18 

Aug.  25 

AlK.     1 

July  S 
Aug.    1 

Aug.  U 

Aug.  30 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  11 
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Location. 


Summer  school. 


Director  In  1921. 


Probable  dat«  of 
session  in  1922. 


Opening. 


Closing. 


WEST  VIBGINIA. 


Athens 

Betliany 

Elkins 

Fairmont — 

Olenville 

Huntington. 
Institute 


Concord  State  Noynal School. 

Bethany  Collese 

Davis  and  ElMns  College 

State  Normal  School 


.do. 


Korgautown 

Salem 

Sheplierdstown. 
West  Liberty... 


Marshall  College... 

West   Virginia  Collegiate    Institute 
(colored). 

West  Virrinia  University 

Salem  College 

Shepherd  College  State  Normal  School . 
Stara  Normal  School 


WISCONSIN. 


Ashland 

Beloit 

Berlin 

Columbus. . . 
£au  Claire.. 

Do 

Janesville... 
Kaulcauna. . 
LaCros3e... 
Ladysmith.. 

Madison 

Marinette.., 
Med/ord 


Menomonie . . 

Merrill 

Marquette . . . 
Milwaukee... 

Do 

Monroe 

New  Lisbon.. 


Adiland  County  Training  SchooL.... 

Beloit  College 

Green  Lake  County  Training  School. 
Columbia  County  Normal  School . . . . 
Eau  Claire  County  Training  School . . 

Ban  Claire  State  Normal  School 

Rock  County  Training  School 

Outagamie  County  Training  School. . 

State  Normal  School 

Rusk  County  Training  School 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Stephenson  Training  School 

Taylor  County  Training  School 


Oshkosh 

Phiiape 

PlatteA'iile 

Prairie  duCtilen. 

Rice  Lake 

Richland  Center. 


River  Falls... 
St.  Francis...., 

Siusinawa 

Stevens  Point. , 

Superior , 

Union  Grove. . , 


Stout  Institute 

Lincohi  County  Training  School 

Marquette  University 

National  Teachers' Seminary 

State  Normal  School 

Green  County  Training  School 

Juneau  Coimty  Teacnera*  Training 
School. 

State  Normal  School 

Price  County  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Campion  College 

Barron  County  Training  School 

Richland  County  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Pio  Nono  College 

St.  Clara  College 

State  Normal  School 

.do. 


Vlroqua 

^Vhitewater. 


Racine-Kenosha  Joint  County  Train- 
ing School. 
Vernon  County  Normal  School , 


State  Normal  School . 


WYOMING. 

Laramie 


Fred  A.  Forster 

J.  Allan  Hunter 

James  E.  Allen 

Joseph  Rosier 

E.G.  Rohrbaugh 

F.R.  Hamilton 

S.  H.  Guss 


Waltman  Barbe 

S.O.Bond 

W.H.S.  White 

Howard  J.  McGinnls.. 


J.  M.  Lorscheter , 

W.  A.  Hamilton 

J.  F.  Casavaugh. , 

M.  C.  Pahner 

F.E.Jaastad 

H.  A.  Schofleld , 

FrankJ.  Lowth 

W.  P.  Hagmann 

F.  A.Cotton , 

R.  M.Dresden 

8.  H.  Goodnight 

Elisabeth  M.Khog..., 
(No  summer  school, 
19210 

C.  A.  Bowman , 

E.  W.  McCrary , 

JohnP.  McNlchols..., 

MaxGriebsch , 

Carroll  G.  Pearse , 

C.  H.  Dietx 

C.  W.  McNown , 


June  13 
June  19 
June  30 
June  15 

...do 

June  12 
June  14 

Jime  12 
June  S 
June  13 
June  12 


June  19 
June  26 
June  12 
Jime  20 


H.  A.  Brown 

William  Mlhie 

J.  C.  Brockett 

James  B.  Macelwaue.. 

L.  P.  Bunker 

(No  summer  school, 
1921). 

J.  H.  Ames 

Joseph  J.  Pierron 

SL<^erM.  Gabriella.... 

John  F.Sims 

V.  E.  McCaskill 

Arthur  J.  Smith 


(No  summer  school, 

1921.) 
F.S.  Hyer 


University  of  Wyoming. 


C.  R.Maxwell. 


June  20 
June  21 
June  15 
June  19 
June  26 
...do 

June  23 

June  30 
June  15 
June  26 

...do 

June  19 
June  5 
Jtme  26 

June  19 

...do 

Jime  12 
June  25 
July  1 
July     3 

June  15 
July     1 

...do 

June  19 

...do 

Aug.    1 

June  25 

June  19 


June  19 


Aug.  8 
July  29 
July  1 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  1 
Aug.  25 
July  21 

Aug.  25 
Aug.  7 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  U 


July  30 
Aug.  5 
July  24 
Aug.    1 

Aug.  1 
July  29 
July  81 
Aug.  28 

*?fi.  * 

Aug.    4 

Aug.  31 
July  20 
Aug.  6 
July  20 
JiUy  28 
July  14 
Aug.    4 

July  28 

July  21 
Aug.  8 
Aug.  15 
Aug.    9 

July  25 
Aug.  15 
July  26 
July  30 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  31 

Aug.  25 

July   28 


July   29 
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n.   SECONDARY  SCHOOLS   (INCLUDING  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  RANK   NOT 
APPEARING   IN  TART  l). 


Location. 


Smnmer  schooL 


Director  iiil921. 


Probable  dat«  oi 
snskn  in  1922. 


Op«ilnf.  Oodng. 


Birmingham. 
Hontsvllle... 
Seale 


Selma 

Tuscaloosa.. 


CAUrOKNIA. 


Berkeley 

IxM  Angeles.. 
Piedmont 


Riverside 

San  Francisco.. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Greenwich.., 
New  Haven. 

Norwalk 

Stamford 


Dover.. 


DlSmUCT  OF 
COLUMBIA. 


Washington 

rLOBIDA. 


Delray 

Tallabassoe.. 


Mount  Berry... 

HAWAH. 

Honolulu 


Chicago 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do 


Miles  Memorial  College  (colored) . . 
Oakwood  Junior  CoU^e  (colored). 
Russell  County  Training  School. . . 


Selma  University 

Stillman  Institute  (colored) . 


R.T.Brown. 

J.  I.  Beardsley 

(No  summer  school, 
1921.) 

W.  H.  Dinkins 

Paul  H.Moore 


June  6 
June  1 
June    5 

...do 

..do 


California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts. . 

Krotona  Institute  of  Theosophy 

Class  in  Outdoor  Sketching  and  Paint- 
ing. 

Riverside  Library  Service  School 

California  School  of  Fine  Arts 


Frederick  H.  Meyer.. 

George  H.  Hall 

Frederick  H.  Meyer.. 


Jose^  F.  Daniels.. 
LoeF.r 


.  Randolph.. 


June  19 
June  15 
June  19 

June  19 
...do 


Fairhope  Summer  School . 

Fox  Tutoring  School 

Harstrdm  School 

Massee  Country  School 


Marietta  Johnson 

George  L.  Fox 

Carl  Axel  HarstrGm. 
W.  W.  Massee 


July  5 
Aug.  1 
July  31 
June  25 


July  16 
Aug.  1 
Ang.    4 

Julv  14 


July  29 
Sept.  15 
July  29 

July  28 

Aug.  18 
8^26 
Sept.  18 


State  College  for  Colored  Students. . . 


Clarence  R.  Whyte... 


Emerson  Institute. 


W.H.Randolph.. 


July    5  I  Aug.  16 


June  15  I  Sept.   1 


County  Training  School 

Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  for  Negroes. 


Everett  B.  Jones. 


The  Berry  Schools.. 


Martha  Berry. 


Territorial  Summer  School. 


American  Conservatory  of  Music 

Applied  Arts  School 

Art  Institute  of  Chiouro , 

Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 

Chicago  Musical  College 

Columbia  School  of  Music 

Do !  Cosmopolitan  School  of  Music  and 

Dramatic  Art. 
Do Gregg  SchooL , 


Do Industrial  Art  School. 


Do '  Sherwood  Music  School 

Evanston American  Institute  of  N ormal  Meth* 

ods. 
Quincy Gem  City  Business  College 


William  McHuskey. 


JohnJ.  Hattsteadt.... 

Florence  H.  Fitch 

Fanny  J.  Kendall 

CarlN.  Wentt 

/Felix  Borowskl 

\Carl  D.  Kinsey 

Clare  Osborne  Reed. . . 
William  Carver  Wil- 
liams. 

Henry  J.  Holm 

fHugo  B.  Froellch 

jBonnie  E.  Snow , 

Walter  Keller 

FrankD.  Farr 


INDIANA. 


I 


T.  E.  Mussulman.. 


Culver 

Ferdinand. 


Indianiqwlis. 
Do 


Culver  Summer  Schools 

Academy  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. 

Art  Sdiool  of  the  John  Herron  Art 
Institute. 

Indiana  College  of  Music  and  Fine  Arts. 


S.  R.  GiriulUat 

Mother  M.Seraphina. 

Harold  Haven  Brown 

Harry  G.HiU 


June    5 
June  20 


June    1 


July    5 


June  26 
July  1 
July  8 
June  27 

^Jone  28 

May  15 

June  26 

July    3 

^June  27 

June  30 
June  25 

May  31 


June  28 
Jane  24 


June  18 
June  26 


Aug.    5 
Aug.  12 


July    1 


Aug.  12 


Aug.  5 
July  30 
Sept.  9 
Sept.  2 

Aug.    8 

July  29 
Do 

Aug.  U 

Aug.    4 

Aug.  6 
July  14 

Sept  1 


Aug.  23 
Aug.    1 

July  a 

Aug.  21 
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II.  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS    (INCLUDING  INSTITUTIONS  OP  HIGHER  RANK   NOT  APPEARING 

IN  PART  i) — rontinued. 


Location. 


Summer  school. 


Director  Inl921. 


Probable  date  of 
session  in  1922. 


Opening.  Closing. 


IK  DLkNA— continued. 


Indianapolis , 

Do 

North  Manchester.. 

Oldenburg , 

St.  Mary-of-the 

Woods. 
Ubee , 


Cedar  Rapids. 
Cherokee 


LOUISIANA. 


Baton  Rouge.. 

Lafayette 

Ruston 


MAINE. 

Boothbay  Harbor . 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Aubumdale. . 
Boston 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do...^. 

East  Gloucester. 
Lynn 

Monterey , 


Dipt< 

*>akBlutf. 

Provluoetown.... 

Do 

Springfield 

\ineyard  Haven. 

Warren 

Worcester 


MICHIGAN. 

BigRapida 

Fountain 

Saugatuck 

MINNESOTA. 


Faribault. . . . 
Minneapolis.. 

Do 

Do 


MissisnrrL 


Clarksdale 

Jackaoo 

Mound  Bayou. 
Shelby 


Metropolitan  School  of  Musio. 

School  for  Librarians 

Manchester  College 

Immaculate  Conception  Normal.. 
St.  Mary-of-the- Woods  College. . . 


Himtington  College. 


/Flora  M.  Hunter 

lEdwardNeU 

William  J.  HamUton. 

Otho  Winger 

Sister  Mary  de  Sales. 

Mother  M.  Cleophas. 

D.  R.  EUabarger 


Palmer  Method  School 

Mt.  St.  Mary  Normal  Training  School. 


W  C.Henning 

Sister  M.  Emmanuel. 


Southern  University  (colored) 

Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute. 
Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute. . . 


W.  D.Thomas , 

Edwin  L.  Stephens.., 
J.  E.  Kceny 


Commonwealth  School  of  Art. 


Aba  Q.  Randall. 


Pcabody  Conservatory  of  Music. 


American  Institute  of  Normal  Methods. 

Burdette  CoUege 

Emerson  CoUege  of  Oratory 

Miss  Farmer's  School  of  Cookery 

School  of  Eugenics 

School  of  Expression 

Breckenridge  School  of  Painting 

Branch  of  Burdette  College 

Berkshire  School  of  Art 


Frederick  R.Huber... 


Osborne  MoConathy. 

1.8.  Lindabury 

Walter  B.  Tripp 


Institute  of  Music  Pedagogy 

Treat  Tutoring  School 

Cape  Cod  School  of  Art 

School  of  Drawing  and  Painting.. 

Bay  Path  Institute 

Martha's  Vineyard  School  of  Art. 

Wobum  Acadeiny 

Worcester  Girls  Trade  School 


Alice  Bradley . 

Evangeline  W  Young. 

/S.S.Curryi 

VAnna  Bright  Curry* . 

Hugh  H.Breckenrioge. 

hTw.  Pelton 

(Raymond  P.  Ensign.. 
XEmest  W.  Watson. 

Ralph  L.Baldwin..    . 

Edwin  Bryant  Treat.. 

H.N.Campbell 

E.  Ambrose  Webster. 

M.F.  Palmer 

Arthur  R.  Frcelander. 

C.E.Carter 

(No  summer  school, 
1921.) 


July  25 

June  14 
May  22 
June  28 
July     3 

June    1 


June  26 
June  19 


Juno  12 
June  5 
June  19 


July     5 


July     1 


July  6 
June  15 
July  5 
June    1 


May  16 

July    5 
July    3 

do.... 


h 


July  6 
May  1 
July  5 
July  1 
..do 

...do.... 

...do.... 
July  10 


Ferris  Imtitutc 

International  Society  School  of  Ap- 
plied Psychology. 
School  of  Painting 


Shattuck  School , 

Humboldt  College 

Minneapolis  School  of  Art. 
Minnesota  College 


W.N.Ferris 

Orlando  Edgar  Miller. 

Frederick  F.  Fursman. 


John  Hersey  Wheeler. 

J.  P.  Peterson. 

Mary  MoultonPbeney. 
Frank  Nelson 


July 
Aug. 


("larksdale  Negro  Normal  School 

Jackaoo  CoUege  (colored) 

Bolivar  County  Training  School 

Indastrialand  Agricultural  CoUege  for 
Negroes. 


H.  B.  Heidelberg. 
B.  B.  Dausburg... 

J.  H.Moseley 

J.  M.  WilUamson.. 


June  27 


June  19 
June  1 
June  19 
May  31 


Aug.  9 
June  1 
July  15 
..do 


1  Conducted  term  in  Boston,  Mass. 


3  Conducted  term  in  Asheville,  N.  C. 


Aug.  13 

July  27 
Aug  13 
July  31 
Aug.    3 

Aug.  15 


July  21 
Aug.    1 


July  28 
Aug.  5 
July   30 


Aug.  27 


Aug.  13 


July  27 
Sept.  15 
Aug.  12 
July   31 

Oct.     1 

Aug.  30 
Aug.  18 

Aug.  11 

July  20 
Oct.  1 
Aug.  28 
Oct.  1 
July  31 
Aug.  20 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  18 


Aug.  13 
Aug.  31 

Sept.   3 


July  29 
Aug.  31 
July  29 
July  26 


Sept.  12 
July  15 
Aug.  25 
Sept.    1 
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XVI. — ^Directors  of  Summeb  Schools — Contiiiued. 

n.    SECONDABY  SCHOOLS    (INCLUDING   INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  RANK  NOT  APPEASING 

IN  PART  i)— continued. 


Location. 


Summer  schooL 


Director  in  102L 


Probable  datp  o( 
session  in  1921 


i 
Opening.   Clasiiv. 


MONTANA. 

Lewistown 

Miles  City 

NEW  HAMTSHTRE. 

Bristol 

Exeter 

NEW  JEESET. 

Allenhurst 

Princeton 

Do 

NEW  tOBK 

Albany 

Clltf  Haven 

Cold  Spring  Harbor 

Monroe 

New  York 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Nyack , 

Bochester 

Do 

St.  Josephs , 

Woodstock 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

AsheviUe , 

Brevard 

BuiesC'reek , 

Durham 

Greensboro 

Red  Springs , 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

Do , 

Columbus 

OKLAHOMA. 

Goodwell , 

OREGON. 

Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lancaster 

Muncy 

Oberlin 

Philadelphia 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pittsburgh , 

Willoughby , 


Central  Montana  Regional  School 

Eastern  Montana  School 

Pasquaney  Nature  Club 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Rand  School 

Princeton  School 

Princeton  Tutoring  School 

New  York  State  Library  School 

Catholic  Sunmrer  School  of  America. .. 

Biological  Laboratory  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Mackenzie  School 

Brown  Tutoring  School 

Clarence  H.  White  School  of  Photog- 
raphy. 

New  York  Preparatory  School 

New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts. 

Palmer  Method  School 

Seymour  School  of  Musical  Reeduca- 
tion. 

Rocha<iter  Athenaeum  and  Mechanics 
Institute. 

Rochester  Business  Institute 

St.  Joseph's  Vacation  School 

Woodstock  School  of  Landscape  Paint- 
ing of  the  Art  Students  League. 

AsheviUe  Normal 

Brevard  Institute 

Buies  Creek  Academy 

National  Training  School 

Agricultural  and  Technical  ColI^;e 

(colored). 
State  Approved  and  County  Summer 

School. 


Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati 

Ohio  Mechanics  Institute , 

Capitol  College  of  Oratory  and  Music. , 


F.  L.  Cummlngs. .. 
A.T.  Peterwa 


Laura  Hoover  iT>««^n 
JohnC.  Kirkland 


June  19 
June     1 


June  20 
July    11 


Edwin  Watson  Rand. 

C.  R.  Morey. 

John  Gale  Hun , 


An*,  tf 

Aug.  a 


Aug.  a 

Sept.  1 


July     1      Sept.  31 
July   28  '       Da 
July    IS     Sept.  I 


J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr 

JohnE.  Flood 

Charles  B.  Davenport. 

James  C.  Mackenzie... 

F.  L.  BTovm 

Clarence  H.  White.... 


Emil  E.  Camerer 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons 


A.N.  Pahner 

/Harriet  AverSeymour. . 
\MarshaIl  Bartholomew 

Alfred  .\.  Johns 


/S.C.Williams 

\JohnF.  Forbes 

Mothw  Polycarpa. 

Charies  Rosen 


JohnE.  Calfee 

L.  B.  Haynes 

J.  A.  Campbell 

James  E.  shepard. 
F.  D.  Bluford..... 


L.  Lee  White. 


July  5 
July  1 
July     & 

June  1 
July  5 
...do 

June  19 
July     5 

Jane  24 
^July  1 
June  25 

}july     5 

July  6 
June  15 


June  ,15 
June  13 
May  31 
June  20 


J.  H.  Oest 

JohnT.  Faig 

James  A.  Bums.. 


Panhandle  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 


Link's  Business  School 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Lycoming  County  Normal  School 

Oberlin  Business  College 

Brown  Preparatory  School 

Neff  College 

Peirce  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of 
Industrial  Art. 

Byron  W.  King's  School  of  Oratory . . . 

Andrews  Institute  for  Girls 


George  A.  Coffey. 
A.  T.  Link. 


E.  M.  Hartman 

Sylvester  B.  Duniap. 

J.  T.  Henderson 

Alonzo  Brown 

Silas  Neff 

Louis  B.  Moffett 


HugerEUioU. 


Byron  W.  King.. 
S.  D.  Shankland. 


July 

27 

June 

20 

June 
June 
June 

10 
20 
15 

May 

30 

Jane 

3 

June  18 
Apr.    1 
June  13 
June  20 
June  SO 
July    5 

July 

1 

June  13 
June  19 

Au«.li 

(  Sept  1 

Aug.  II 

Aug.  a 

Sept.  U 

.4ttg.  ^ 

At^  15 

July  « 
Sept.  I 
Aug.  U 

July  31 
Aag.U 
Oct.  15 


July  9 
July  21 
June  W 
July  9 
Aug.   7 

Jaly  39 


Aug.  « 
JiUv  n 
Aug.   I 


July  % 
Aug.  15 


July  » 
Sef>t.  1 
Aug.  8 
Sept.  1 
Jo^  SI 
Aiig.U 

Jaly  SI 

July  » 
July  « 
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II.  SECONDARY   SCHOOLS  (INCLUDING  IK8TITUTIOKS  OF  HIGHER  RANK    NOT  APPEARING 

IN  PART  i) — continued. 


Location. 

Summer  school. 

Director  in  1921. 

Probable  date  of 
session  in  1922. 

Opening. 

Closmg. 

TENNESSEE. 

Cookevllle 

Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute 

Webb  School 

Q.  M.  Smith 

June    3 
June    8 

June  14 
June  15 

June  20 

Julv     1 
June  20 

July  20 
Aug.  15 

Sept.   8 
July   27 

July  20 

July  31 
July  15 

Walling 

W.  R.Webb 

TEXAS. 

Marshall 

•it 
Wiley  Univ«n*ty 

O.  Whitte  Jordan 

P.  H.  Underwood..... 

James  S.  Rossell 

Sdward  D.  Howe 

D.  0.  Jacox 

8ftn  Antoolf*. T ...,,. 

VIROIKIA.. 

LaorenoevUle 

Manassas 

St.    Panrs   Normal  and   Industrial 

School  (colored). 
ManaKtts  Industrial  Scbool 

Norfolk 

Nor/olk  Summer  Normal  8cho(»l  (col- 
ored). 

lU.    SUMMER   NORMAL  TRAINING    SCHOOLS. 


COKKECnCtTT. 
Ntw  Haven 

LOLISLINA. 

AJexandiia. 

Bastrop 

Baton  Rouge 

Bernice .\... 

Couaiuitta 

Delhi 

DeAIdder 

Dodson 

FrankHntan 

Oibsland 

Homor 

Kentwood 

Lake  Providence. . 

Lukeville 

Many 

Minden 

Monroe 

Natchitoches 

New  Orleans 

Oakdale 

Opelousas 

Patterson 

Boston 


State  Summer.  Normal  School. 


Rapides  Parish  Training  School  lor 

Neeroes. 
Morehouse  Parish  Training  School  for 

Negroes. 
East  Baton  Rouge  Parish  Training 

School  for  Negroes. 
Union   Parish   Training   School   for 

Neo-oes. 
Red  River  Parish  Training  School  for 

NeCToes. 
Richland  Parish  Training  School  for 

Negroes. 
Beauregard  Parish  Training  School 

for  Nccrroes. 
Winn    Parish    Training    School    for 

Negroes. 
Washington  Parish  Training  School 

for  Negroes. 
Bienville  Parish  Training  School  for 

Negroes. 
Claiborne  Parish  Trrining  School  for 

Negroes. 
Tangipahoa  Parish  Training  School 

for  Negroes. 
East  CarroU  Parish  Training  School 
for  Negroes. 
West  Baton  Rooge  Parish  Training 

School  for  N«roos. 
Sabine  Parish  in-aining  School  for  Ne- 

W^ter  Parish  Training  School  for 
Negroes. 

Ouachita  Parish  Training  School  for 
Neeroen. 

Natchitoches  Paris^h  Training  School 
for  Negroes. 

Orieans  Parish  Training  School  for 
Negroes. 

Allen  Parish  Training  School  for  Ne- 
groes. 

St.  Saodry  Parish  Training ficbw)!  for 

St.  Mary  Parish  Training  Sohoel  for 

Negroes. 
Lincoln  Parish  Training  School  for 

Negroes. 


J.  L.  Header 

R.  E.Brown... - 
R.  O.Steptoe... 

J.  M.  Frazler 

Harris  Hamiitou 
J.W.Thomas... 
H.E.Parker.-.. 
Y.A.  LeNoiT... 

G.  L.  Hawk 

B.P.Smith 

J.D.Stewart.... 
F.H.  Hcndrix.. 
O.  W.  DiUon.... 
G.W.  Griffin... 

J.W.Lee 

W.B.Purvis... 
J.H.  Whatey... 

M.J.Foster 

W.  F.Booker... 
A.E.Perkins... 
T.J.  Simpson... 
J.  H.  Angustin*. 

O.  C.Jones 

S.  B.Belton 


July  5 


Aug.  12 


Eight  weeks. 
Do. 
D*. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
I>o. 
Do. 
Do. 
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m.   SUMMEB   XOBJfAL  TRAINING    SCHOOLS COQtilllietL 


1 


Prabsibfe  4 


Location. 

LOUISAS  A— «oatd . 

Sbre\eport 

TaDulah 

Vidalia. 

Winnsboro 


Summer  schooL 


Director  in  19XL 


Opotiiog. 


I 


Aberdeen.. 
Aekenuui. 


B«nton. 


Caddo  Fniifib  Training  Sdiool  for  Ne- 
groes. 

Madison  Parish  Training  School  for 
N^roes. 

Concordia  Parish  Training  School  for 

Fra^^'Pariah  Training  School  for 
Negroes.  ' 


R.  P.  Player. 

C.H.Hill 

£.  H.  Green.. 
J.  S.  Hauler.. 


State  Summer  Normal  Sdiool 
State  Summer  Normal  School  (col-  | 
ored). 

'  State  Summer  Normal  School 

Charleston State  Summer  Normal  School  (ool- 

I     ored). 

Clarksdale do 

Cleveland do 

Columbus do 

Corinth =  SUte  Summer  Normal  School 

Greenville SUte  Summer  Normal  Sdiool  (col- 
ored). 

Grenada -. do 

Hattiesburg. | do 

Hff«Jt^*n j do 

HoOy  Springs ! do 

IndiancNa do 

Ittabena i do 

Jackson do 

State  Summer  Normal  Sdiool 

State  Summer  Normal  School  (col- 
ored). 

State  Summer  Normal  School 

do 

State  Summer  Normal  School  (col- 
ored). 

State  Summer  Normal  School 

SUte  Summer  Normal  School  (col- 
ored). 

do 

5UU  Summer  Normal  School 

SUU  Summer  Normal  School  (col- 
ored). 
...do 


Lexington. 


MeadvUle... 
Mendenhall . 
Meridian.... 


Mize 

Natches.. 


New  Albany. 

Oxford 

Port  Gibson.. 


Senatobia. 
Summit... 


NEW  JKHSET. 


.do. 


CoUingswood SUU  Summer  School. . 

Newton do 

Ocean  C^ty do 


Alpine SUU  Summer  Normal  School. 

Atnens do 

Ballinger : do 

Belton do 

Brownwood do 

Corpus  Christ! do 

El  Paso ' do 

Marshall ; do 

Nonnangee do 

Palados i do 

San  AiiUnio do 


viRODru. 


L.B.  Re&d. 

Luther  H.  BrasweQ. 


T.H.Stanley. 
W.  E.  • 


Eight  Weeks. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 


July  U 
July  IS 


P.  F.Williams.. 
J.  C.  Windham.. 
E.  A.  Stanley... 

M.E.Moffit 

A.  L.  Stephens.. 


H.  B.  Buckingham. 

Carl  Strahan 

J.Q.  Martin 


G.B.Sanders... 

C.  F.Capps 

E.  E.  Long 

J.M.Coosley... 
D.W.Ambrose. 


E.J.Green 

W.  S.  Huddleston. 

W.  P.  Stin 


S.  H.  McDonnieal. 
H.  B.  BloutweU 


B.L.  Coulter.. 
M.  P. Bush... 
C.  A.  McAmis. 


J.  N.  Brinson.. 
J.M.  Kenna.. 


July  1* 

Aug.  8 
Ji^  18 

July'u 
July  18 

July  8 
June  U 
July  18 
Aug.  1 
July  18 

...do 

July  11 
May  2» 
June  27 


May  30 


July  11 

...do 

June  13 

July    4 
July  11 


C.  A.  Philhower June  96 

AmosH.  Flake do 

James  M.  SUvcns do.... 


A.  W.  Evans. |  June  13 

J.  J.  Mootgomery ,...do 

John  J.  Bugg ,...do 

J.  H. Head ,...do.... 

J.H.Hu£bes do.... 


C.  W.  Grissou 

A.H.Hughey 

W.F.  Gamer 

J.H.Wright 

N.A.Mlikr 

P.  H.  Underwood.. 


Danville. '  Summer  Institute  for  Colored  Teach- 

j     ers. 
Boanoke ' do 


I 


M.C.  Allen... 
W.  F.  Grasty. 


June 
...do.... 
June  13 
...do.... 
June  ao 
...do.... 


July     1 
..do... 


3 

Sept.  f 
AiK.   3 

13 


July  U 
Aug.  U 
8q>t.  3 
A^H 
Ai«.l» 
Aug.  13 
JoneS 
July  31 

July   3 

July    8 

July  15 

^° 

July  13 

Aug.  4 
Ai«.  13 


Do. 


July  31 
Do. 
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Location. 


Smnmer  School. 


Director  in  1921. 


Openizig.  Closing. 


Probable  date  d 
session  in  1922. 


Atascadero.  Calif.. 
Hartford,  Conn... 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Chicago,  111 

Do 

Do 

Baltimore^  Md.... 

Boston,  Mass. 

SomerviUe.  Mass . . 
Springfiela,  Mass.. 

Detrdt,  Midi 

Brooklyn,  N.Y... 

Do 

Blue  Ridge,  N.C. 
PhihKlelphia,  Pa.. 

Scranton,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I.. 
Houston,  Tex 


Pacific  Summer  School 

Hillyer  Institute... 

Vacation  School  for  Bovs 

Central  Preparatory  School 

Division  Street  Department  of  Y.  M. 

C.A. 
Wilson  Avenue  Y.  M.  C.  A.  School... 

Association  Institute 

Huntington  School 

Y.  M.  C.A.  Summer  School 

Y.M.C  A. College 

Detroit  Institute  of  Technology 

Bedford  Branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A 

Educational  Institute. 

Marquand  Summer  8cho<d 

Southern  College 

Vacation  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  School 

Providence  Y.  M.  C.  A.  School 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer  School  for  Boys 


F.A.Jackson 

Roy  M.  Van  Fleet... 

Mark  De  Grange 

B.C.  Daines 

O.  H.  CottreU 


Luther  Smith 

A.  W.  Rioheson 

Charles  H.  Sampson, 
E.  O.Blanohard...., 

Elmer  Berry 

T.  PaulHlckey 

Charles  B.  Conway.. 


Carroll  N.Gibney.... 
W.  D.  Weatherford.. 

A.Q.  Bugbee 

W.  L.Betts 

Fred  W.Ummer 

C.  K.  Standlsh 


July  21 
July  1 
June  26 
June  1 
June  24 

June  28 
June  15 
June  26 
July  5 
June  26 
June  19 
July     5 


...do.... 
June  14 
June  27 
July     5 

...do 

May  22 


Aug.  4 
Aug.  10 

Sept.*  1 
Aug.  14 

Aug.  20 
S^.  1 
Sept.  8 
Aug.  16 
July  29 
Aug.  U 
Aug.  18 

Aug.  U 
Aug.  30 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  10 
Aug.  28 
July     1 


V.    SUMMER  SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CLASSES. 


Northampton,  Mass. 

Faribault,  3iilnn 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Vlneland,  N.J 

Rome,N.  Y 


Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf 

Minnesota  School  for  Feeble  Minded 
and  Colony  for  Epileptics. 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Summer  School  for  Teachers  of  Back- 
ward or  Mentally  Deficient  Chil- 
dren. 

Rome  State  School 


(No  summer  school, 

O.C.Hanna 

Julia  M.  Connery 

£.  R.Johnstone 

Charles  Bernstein 


July 

1 

June 
July 

19 
15 

July 

1 

Aug.  15 

July  19 
Aug.  20 


July  31 


XVII. — Educational  Boards  and  Foundations. 


Name  of  board. 


President. 


American  Field  Service 

Fellowships  for  French 

Universities. 
American  Foundation  for 

the  Blind. 
American-Scandinavian 

Foundation. 

Anna  T.  Jeanes  Fund 


Baron  de  Hlrsrh  Fimd. . . 


Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of 
Teaching. 

Character  f^ducation  In- 
stitution. 

Commission  for  Relief  in 

Belgium    Educational 

Foundation. 
Commonwealth      Fund, 

Educational   Research 

Committee. 


Paul    D.    Cravath.    52 

William     St.,      New 

York,  N.Y. 
H.  Randolph  Latimer, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Hamilton  Holt,  311  0th 

Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y, 

James  H.  Dillard,  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Eugene  S.  Benjamin, 
130  E.  25th  St.,  Now 
York,  N.Y. 

Henrys.  Pritchett  (act- 
ing), 522  5th  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett,  522 
5th  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Milton  Fairchild.  3770 
McKinley  St.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Herbert  Hoover,  42 
Broadway, New  York, 
N.Y. 

Max  Farrand,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, New  Haven, 
Conn. 


Secretary. 


Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel.  522 
5th  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


Henry  G.  Leach,  25  West 
45th  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

John  T.  Emlen,  328 
Chestnut  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Max  J.  Kohler,  253 
Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

James  Bertram,  522  5th 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Clyde  Furst,  522  5th 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y, 


George  B.  Baker,  42 
Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Samuel  P.  Capen,  618 
Connecticut  Ave., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Meeting. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  No- 
vember5, 1921. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  Juneu 
1922. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  No- 
vemberlO,  1922. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  No- 
vember 16, 1921. 


New  York.  N.  Y.,  De- 
cember,  1921. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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XVII. — Educational  Boards  and  Poundations — (Continued. 


Name  of  board. 


David  W.  Gerard  Memo- 
rial-Educational Aid 
Foundation. 

FaMiope       Educational 
Foundation. 

General  Education  Board. 


Henry  C.  Frick,  Educa- 
tional Commission. 


President. 


John  F.  Slater  Fund.. 


\ 
Julius  Rosenwaki  Fund.. 

Kafau  Foundation  for  the 
Foreizn  Travel  of 
American  Teadiers. 

Peabodj  Foundation  for 
International  Educa- 
tion Correspondence. 

Phelps-Stokes  Fund 


Rockefeller  Foundation... 


Russell  Sage  Foundation 


Chasu  H.  Broogh,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Lanier, 
Greenwich^  Conn. 

Wallace  Buttrick,  61 
Broadway,  New  York, 

N.y. 

W.  Loden  Beaife,  Gran- 
ite Building,  Pitts- 
bufgfa.  Pa. 

James  H.  Dfllard,  Box 
418,  Chariottesville, 
Va. 

Julius  Roaenwald,  Chi- 
cago. IlL 

Edward  D.  Adams,  71 
Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Howard, 
Lookout  Mountain, 
Tenn. 

I.  N.  Phelps-Stokes,  100 
William  St.,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

George  E.Vincent,  Lake 
Ave.  and  Parscnage 
Rd.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Robert  W.  de  Forest,  30 
Broad  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


Secretary. 


Langley. 
School, 


Gilbert  Howell.  Craw- 
fordsTiUe,  Ind. 

Miss  E.  E. 
Edgewood 
Greenwich.  Conn. 

Abraham  FlexBer  and 
Trevor  Arnett.  SI 
Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

George  W.  Oerwlg,  Pul- 
ton Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Gertrude  C.  Mann,  Box 
418,  ChariottasTine, 
Va. 

Francis  W.  Shepardion, 
Chicago,  Hi. 

Frank  D.  Faekenthal, 
Substation    84,    New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Underwood, 
124  Morningtide.  Fer- 
ger  Place,  Oiatta- 
nooga,  Tenn. 

Anson  Pbeips-Stokes. 
Lenox,  Mass. 

Edwin  R.  Embrae,  47 
Pierrepom  8L,  Brook- 
lyn, n:y. 

John  M.  Glenn,  130  East 
22d  St.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 


lifting. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


New  York.   K. 
camber,  1921. 

Chicago,  m. 


Y.,  De- 


New  York,  N.  V..  No- 
vember  10, 1922. 


New  York.  N.  Y. 
▼ember  30,  1921. 


No- 


XVIII. — Chttrch  Educational  Boards  and  Societies. 


The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  organisation ;  second,  the  name  and  address  of  the  president; 
third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 
Council  of  Church  Boards  of  Education  in  the  United  States:  Rev.  Paul  Micon,  289  Fourth  Avenue,  New 

York,  N.  Y.;  Robert  L.  Kellj-.  Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  III.,  January  3-5.  Krj2. 
American  Christian  Convention,  I>epartment  of  Education:  Rev.  W.  T.  Walters,  1615  Garland  Avenue, 

Richmond,  Va.;  Rev.  W.  G.  Sargent,  138  Lenox  Avenue,  Proridence,  R.  1.;  Burlington,  N.  C^ 

November,  1922. 
Church  of  the  Brethren,  General  Educational  Board:  D.  W.  Kurtc,  McPberson,  Kans.;  J.  8.  Noffsjtrer. 

3.-KS  Sixtieth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  Elgin,  m.,  March  8, 1922. 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ .  Board  of  Education:  Rev.  C.  J.  Kephart,  3036  Harriscoi  Avenue, 

Kansas  Citv^  Mo.;  William  E.  Schell,  l.  B.  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Dayton,  Ohio,  Mav,  1922. 
Consreeationa I  Education  Society:  Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown.  \  ale  School  of  Religion,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 

F.  M.  Sheldon,  14  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Mass.;  June,  1922. 
Disciples  of  Christ,  Board  of  Education:  A.  D.  Harmon.  CotnerCoUqm,  Bethany,  Nebr.;  H.O.  Pritchard, 

222  Downey  Avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Chicago.  111..  January  12, 1922. 
Mennonites  of  North  America,  General  Conference,  Board  of  Education:  S.  K.  Mosiman,  Blaffton,  Ohie; 

J.  H.  Langenwaltcr,  Newton,  Kans. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Board  of  Education:  Rev.  WOllam  F.  McDowell,  Washington,  D.  C;  A.  W. 

Harris,  160  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  New  York,  N.  Y.,  December  6. 1921. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  Board  of  Education:  Rev.  W.  B.  Murrah,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Stonwall 

Anderson,  NashvUle,  Tenn. 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  Board  of  Edncation:  J.  W.  Knott.  New  Brighton ,  Pa.:  Rev.  George  H. 

Miller,  613  West  Diamond  Street.  N.  S.,  Ptttsburch,  Pa.;  PittsbwghjPa,  May  18, 1922. 
Northern  Baptist  Convention,  Board  of  Education:  Brnett  D.  Burton ,  5735  woodlawn  Avenue,  diicage, 

TIU-  Frank  W.  Padelford,  276  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  General  Board  of  Education:  Rev.  Hugh  T.  Kerr, 

827  Anderson  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Rev.  Edgar  P.  Hill,  196  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  April  »,  1922. 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  I  nited  States  (Southern),  Executive  Committee  of  Education:  Henry  H. 

Sweets,  410  Urban  BuU^ng,  LouisvUle,  Ky.;  D.  8.  Oege,  410  Urban  Building,  I/OuiarUle,  Ky-i 

Montreal,  N.C.,  July,  19E^  ^  -«  *  -e 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Department  of  Religious  Education:  Rt.  Rev.  T.  F.  GaUor,  281  Fourth 

Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  William  E.  Gardner,  2BB  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New 

York.  N.  Y..  October,  1921. 
Reformed  Church  in  America,  Board  of  Education:  Rev.  A.  T.  Broek,  427  Halaey  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.; 

Rev.  WUlafd  D.  Brown, is  East22d  »ir««t.  New  York,  N.  Y.:  New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  r.  It2l. 
Seventh-Day  Adventists,  Department  of  Edueation:  flecreUry,  W.  K.  Howell,  Takvoia  Park,  ^    * 


ington,D.  C. 
v-euth-Day  Bapi 
Alfred,  N.  Y.:  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  September  U.  1922. 


Se^^uth-Dav  Baptist  Educatim  fioeiety:  Rer.  WUliam  C.  WUtford,  Alflred,  N.  Y.;  Earl  P. 


Society  of 'Friends,  &- Years'  Meeting,  Board  ti  BducaUon:  David  M.  Edwards,  Earlham  Celleie.  mUk- 
mond,  Ind.;  J.  Edwin  Jay,  Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 
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Society  of  Friends,  General  Conference:  ConmiiU«e  on  Eductiion:  Thomap  A.  Jenkins,  5411  Greenwood 

Avenue,  C^ilcago,  111.;  Mrs.  Ida  P.  Stabler,  154  North  Fiftoentli  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  €ape  May, 

N.  J.,  July,  192. 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  Education  Board:  Frank  8.  "White,  Fr..  1407  Jefferson  County  Bnildingp 

Binninghfl^Di,  Aia.;  W.C.James,  Jeflerswi  County  Buildins,  Birmingham,  Ala.;  Birmingham,  Ala., 

May,  1922. 
UtkHed  Lutheran  Chnreh  in  America,  Board  of  Education:  Rev.  A.J.  Turkic,  l^«>kton  Avenue  and  Arch 

Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  Rev,  F.  G.  Ootwald,  York,  Pa.:  Washington,  D.  C,  December,  1921. 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Board  of  Education:  David  F.  Mat<;het,  6133  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  E.  Bradford,  1344  East  Sixty-Third  Street,  Chicago,  lii.;  Chicago,  Ul.,  December,  1921. 

XIX. — Jewish  Eddcational  Obxsanxzatioms. 

Tlieiollowinglist  shows,  first,  (benaineoftheas»ee4atioD;seeond,  t^  namea&d  address  df  the  president; 
third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place  and  date  oif  the  next  meeting. 

1.  National. 

Central  Conference  of  Aaaerteaa  Rabbis,  Religious  Education  Committee:  Coimcil  of  Jewish  Women: 
Mrs.  Enoch  Rauh,  5SI7  Bartlett  Street,  Pittststttgh,  Pa^  Mrs.  Leon  €.  Bali,«725  McPherson  Boule- 
vard, Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  Pittsbui^.  Pa..  October,  1921. 

Educational  League  for  the  Higher  Kdueattlon  of  Ocpiians:  ASred  A.  Benesch,  Society  for  Savings  Build- 
ing, Cleveland,  Ohio;  Eugene  E.  Wolf,  336  En^seeFs  BoOdiiig,  Cle>-elaiid,  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
prooably  September,  1921. 

Jewish  Chautauqua  Society:  Arthur  K.  Btnn,  428  Kco-th  Tl^rd  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Jeannette  M. 
Goldberg,  1305  Steplien  Girard  Bnildtng,  Ptiiladelplua,  Pa.;  Dallas,  Texas,  December  25-30,  1921. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations.  Board  of  Manitters  of  Synagogue  and  School  Extension:  Charles 
Shohl,  1314  First  National  Bank,  Cinehmatt  Ohio;  Oeoi^  repin,  62  Dutton  Hufer  Buildmg,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  i*>-18, 192S. 

2.  aty. 

Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Jewish  Community  of  New  York  CII7:  Judah  L.  Mj^nes,  114  Fifth  .V  venue; 

Samson  Benderiy,  114  Fifth  Avenue. 
Educational  Alliance  (New  York  City):  Samuel  GrefinhfttUD,  27  Madison  Avenue;  Bernard  M.  L.  Ernst, 

25  West  43d  Street. 
HAfarew  Education  Society  (Newark,  N.  J.):  Moaes  Aotfa,  966  (Trove  Road,  South  Orange;  Samuel  Roessler, 

174  Littleton  Avenue. 
Helvew  Education  Society  of  Philadelphia  (Pa.):  Clafwiee  L.  Marks,  146  North  Thirteenth  Street; 

Bernard  Harris,  609-610  Stephen  Girard  Building. 
Jorigh  Commnntty  (Teniae  Vaurioe  Weil,  14th  and  Locust  Streets;  Waiter  Marx,  11th  and  Waahingtcn 

Streets. 


XX. — Superintend BNT8  of  Catholic  Paeochial  Schools. 
( Archdioeescs  an  iadicBted  by  an  asterisk  (*).] 


Diocese  or  archdiocese. 


Name  and  title  of  supervising  officer. 


Address. 


Albany,  N.Y 

Baker  City,  Oreg.. 


•Baltimore,  Md... 

•Boston,  Mass 

Brooklyn,  N.Y... 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Chicago,  111 

♦Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. . . 
Columbus,  Ohio... 
Oookston,  Minn.. 

Erie,  Pa 

FaU  River,  l^iss.. 


Fargo,  N.  Dak..-. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


Galweeton,  Tex 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Hartford,  Conn 


Rev.  Joseph  A.  Dunney,  inspector  of  sctuxds. 
Rev.  Hugh  J.  MarshiJl,  diocesan  inspector  of 

schools. 
Rev.  Lawrence  A.  Brown,  sunointendent 

(Bflltiraore  City). 
Rev.  Augustine  F.  Hickey,  diocesan  8iu>er- 

visor  of  schools. 
Rev.  Jo3H>h  W  S.  MeClancy,  inspector  of 

schools. 
Rev.  Francis  T.  Kanaley,  superintendent  of 
1     parochial  schools. 
.'  Rev.  John  Ford,  superintendent  of  schools.. 

J  Rev.  WflMam  Schndtt,  superintendent  of 
I     parochial  schools. 

J  Rev.  Wtmam  A.  Kane,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  parochiai  smooIs. 
.    Rev.  John  J.  Murphy,  superintendent  of 

schools. 
.   Rev.  Thomas  G.  Merrill,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 
.;  Rev.   Joseph    Wehrle,   superintendent   of 
'     schools. 

.   Rev.   Francis  J.  Bradley^  diocesan  sdiod 
I     supervisor. 
Rev.  L.  Damase  Robert,  diocesan  school 
supervisor. 

Rev.  John  Baker,  inspectcr  of  schools 

Rev.  A.  E.  Lafootaine,  superintendent  of 

schools. 
Rev.  J.  B.  O'Leary,  diooeaan  director  x>f 

schools. 
Rev.  James  D.  Kenny,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 
Rev.  Edwin  A.  Flynn,  superintendent  of 
schools. 


454  Western  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Klamath  Falls,  Oreg. 

CatonsviHe,  Baltimore,  Md. 

7S  Union  Park  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

749  Unwood  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

1974  Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1648  West  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago, 

784  Hiawthome  St.,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
1027  Superior  Ave.  NE.,  C^eve* 

land,  Ohio. 
414  North  Broadway,  Columbus, 

OWe. 
Red  Lake  Falls,  Minn. 

Erie,  Pa. 

274  2d  St.,  Fan  River,  Mass. 

S8t  Pine  St.,  FaU  River,  Mass. 

Valley  City,  N.  Dak. 

1140  Clhiton  St.,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Tenth  4ind  Harvard  Sis.,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

733  Bridge  St.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

St.  Marys  Home,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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XX. — Superintendents  op  Catholic  Parochial  Schools — Continued. 


Diooesc  or  u'chdiooese. 


Name  and  title  of  supervising  offieer. 


Address. 


Helena,  Mont 

Latayette,  La 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Manchester,  N.  H.. . 

Nashville,  Tenn 

♦New  Orleans,  La. . . 
♦New  York,  N.Y... 

♦New  York,  N.Y... 

Newark,  N.J 

Omaha,  Nebr 

♦Oregon  City,  Greg.. 

♦Philadelphia,  Pa... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

♦St.  LoJils,  Mo 

San  Antonio,  Calif... 

♦San  Francisco,  Calif 

Scranton.  Pa , 

Springfield,  Mass 

Syracuse,  N,  Y 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Trenton,  N.  J 


Rev.  John  J.  Tracy,  diocesan  superintendent 

of  schools. 
Rev.  Anthony  F.  Isenberg,  superintendent 

of  schools. 
Rev.  Herbert  A.  Heaflpney,  superintendent.. 

Rev.  Wilfirid  J.  Lessard,  superintendent  of 

schools. 
Rev.  S.  A.  Stritch,  supervisor  of  diocesan 

schools 
Rev.  F.  X.  Twellmeyer,  S.  J.,  superintendent 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Smith,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Flvnn.  superintendent  of 
schools  (Westchester  County). 

Rev.  John  P.  McClancy.  superintendent  of 
schools  (Oranee  and  Kockland  Counties). 

Rev.  John  J.  Hlckey,  superintendent  of 
schools  (Ulster  and  Sullivan  Counties). 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Sheahan.  superintendent  of 
schools  (Putnam  and  Dutchess  Counties). 

Rev.  John  A.  DUlon,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  William  F.  Lawlor,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

Rev.  J.  Rueslng,  inspector  of  schools 

Rev.  Edwin  VT  O'Hara,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent ofschool. 

Rev.  John  E.  Flood,  superintendent  of  paro- 
chial schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  M.  O'Hara,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  Ralph  L.  Hayes,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Joseph  S.  Cameron,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  James  P.  Mmray,  superintendent  of 
parish  schools. 

Rev.  P.  J.  Ritchie,  sui>erintendent  of  high 
schools. 

Rev.  J.  Weckesser,  school  superintendent... 

Rev.  Ralph  Hnnt,  superintendent  of  schools. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Boyle,  superintendent  of  schools. . 

Rev.  John  F.  Conlin,  diocesan  school  visitor. 

Rev,  P.  F.  Doyle,  assistant  diocesan  school 
visitor. 

Rev.  Charles  F.  McEvoy,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

Rev.  Francis  MacEIwane,  diocesan  superin- 
tendent of  parochial  schools. 

Rev.  Patrick  J.  Clunc,  superintend^it  of 
parochial  schools. 


Mt.  St.  Charles  CoQeee. 

Mont. 
Crowley,  La. 


Pulaski  Heights,  Liitto  lUek, 
Ark. 

86  Arlingtoo  St.,  MandifliCfr, 
N.  hT^ 

2001  West  End  Ave.,  NasfaviDa, 
Tenn. 

6363  St.  Charles  Ave.,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

328  West  14th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  ^ 


891    Washington    St.,   Newark, 

N.J. 
691  Westside  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 

N.J. 
Westpoint,  Nebr. 
Eugene,  Oreg. 

242  South  20th  St.,  Philadelphia, 

1429  North  nth  St.,  rhlladil> 


phia.  Pa. 
116  r     •    ' 


North  Dithridge  St^  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa. 
Bath,  N.  Y. 

2122  South  12th  St.,  St.  Looii^ 

Mo. 
1414  O'FaUon  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Mary's  College,  San  Antonio^ 

Tex. 
Y.  M.  I.  Buildhig,  Oak  St.,  ^a 

Francisco,  CallL 
1427  College  Ave.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Chicopee.  M 
Brookfleld,  Mass. 

259  East   Onondaga    St.,  Sjia- 

cuso,  N.  Y. 
2533  CoUingwood  Ave.,  Toledo^ 

Ohio. 
43  Manning  .\vc.,  North  PlaiD- 

field,  nTj. 


XXI.— Directors  of  Schools  for  Social  Workers. 


Location. 


Name  of  institution. 


Director. 


Washington,  D.C.. 

Chicago,  111 

New  Orleans,  La. . . 

Boston,  Mass 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

New  York.  N.Y... 
Chapel  niIl,N.C.. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Richmond,  Va 


National  Service  School  for  Women 

School  of  Social  Service  (University  of  Chicago) 

School  of  Social  Service  (Newcomb  CoUoge,  Tulane  University) 

School  of  Social  Work  (Simmons  College) 

Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

School  of  PubUc  Welfare  (University  of  North  Carolina) 

School  of  AppUed  Social  Sclence8(  WestemReserve  University), 

Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  Service 

SchoofofSocial  Work  and  Public  Health 


Chas.  P.  Nein. 
L.  C.  MarahaU. 
R.  J.  Colbert 
Stuart  A.  Qooen. 
Geo.  B.  Mil^gald. 
Porter  R.  Lee. 
Howard  W.Odnm. 
James  E.  Cutler. 
Joseph  K.  Hart. 
J.  J.  Scherer,  jr. 
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XXII. — International  Associations  of  Education. 

The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  association;  second,  the  name  and  address  of  the  president; 
third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary;  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting: 
American  Conflress  on  BcoDcudc  Expansian  and  Commercial  Education:  Pablo  Footaina,  Mtmterideo, 

Uruguay;  Eduardo  VAiquea.  Montevideo,  Uruguay;  Rio  Janeiro,  Bradl,  1922. 
American  iTniverrity  Union  in  Europe:  H.  P.  Judson,  University  of  Chicago;  Chicago,  HI.;  J.  W.  Cunliffe, 

Cohmibia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
International  Association  of  Teachers  of  Printing:  Harry  J.  Bums,  22  Orant  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Lester 

I.  Dygert,  P.  O.  Box  1.  Springfield,  Blass. 
Institute  of  International  Education:  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  410  West  One  hundred  and  seventeenth  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Mary  L.  Waite,  419  Wei^  One  hundred  and  seventeenth  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
International  CommissiaD  on  the  Teaching  of  Matiiematics:  O.  Klein,  OOttingen,  Qermany;  H.  Fehr, 

Geneva,  Switzerland. 
Intehiational  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae:  Mrs.  John  M.  Enery,  2005  Seventh  Avenue,  Moline,  ni.; 

Florence  A.  Colford,  1512  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  Cj  Louisville,  Ky..  October.  1922. 
Internationa]  Federation  of  University  Women:  Caroline  F.  E.  Spurseon,  Beaford  CoUese,  London, 

England;  Theodora   Bosanquet,  66  Avenue  Chambers,  Vernon  Place,  I^ondon,  W.  C.,  England; 

Paris,  July,  1922. 
International  Sunday  School  Association:  W.  O.  Thompson,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio; 

Herbert  L.  HiU,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Philadelphia,  July  13, 1921.  * 

International  Kindergarten  Union:  LueUa  A.  Palmer,  510  West  One  hundred  and  twenty-third  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;l(av  Murray,  40  High  Street,  Springfield,  Mass.;  LouisviUe,  Kv..  Ian  of  April,  1922. 
Intonational  Bunday  Scnool  Association:  William  O.  Thompson,  Ohio  State  Universitv,  Cohnnbus, 

Ohio;  Marian  Lawrance,  1516  MaUers  Building,  Chicago,  HI.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jime,  1922. 
Union  Acad^mique  Internationale:  E.  C.  Armstrong,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  John  Erskine,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York.  N.  Y. 
Union  aes  Associations  Internationales:  Cooreman,  161  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels,  Belgium;  Paul  Otiet, 

Palais  Mondial,  Brussels,  Belgium;  Brussels,  August  23,  1921. 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation:  John  R.  Mott,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.;  Ruth  Rouse, 

28  Lancaster  Road,  Wimbledon  London,  SW.,  England;  Peking,  China,  April,  1922. 

XXIII.— American  Educational   Associations. 

The  fallowing  list  shows,  first,  the  name  and  address  of  the  association;  second,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  president;  third,  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretary:  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next 
meeting. 

1.  National  and  $e^Umdl. 

Ahunni  Association  of  ^Vmcrican  Rhodes  Scholars:  Leonard  W.  Cronkhite,  142  Berkeley  Street,  Boston, 

Mass.;  Frank  Aydelotte,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
AmericanAssodation  for  the  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Teaching:  Aretas  W.  Nolan,  Urbana,  111.; 

'    C.  D.  Jarvls,  Grimsby,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Amerlcui  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Section  S:  G.  M.  Whipple,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 

B.  T.  Baldwin.  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Toronto,  Canada,  December  27-30,  1921. 
American  Association  for  the  Study  of  the  Feeble  Minded:  Joseph  Ladd,  Exeter  School,  Slocum.  R.  I.; 

Benjamin  W.  Baker,  School  for  Feeble  Minded,  Laconia,  N.  H. 
American  Association  of  Agricultural  College  Editors:  Carl  R.  Woodward,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  M.  V. 

Atwood,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  BUcksburg,  Va. 
American  Association  of  College  News  Bureaus:  Bristow  Adams,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.; 

Joseph  F.  Wright,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  St.  Ixniis  or  Chicago,  Christmas  Holidays,  1921. 
American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars:  A.  O.  Hall,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 

RaymondWalters,  Lehi^  Univerdty,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
American  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers:  J.  W.  Nelll,  Austin,  Tex.;  Wesley  Webb,  Dover, 

Del. 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind:  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Ninth 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;   C.  A.  Hamilton,  Batavia,  N.  Y.;  June,  1922. 
American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges:  G.  F.  Winfield,  Greenville,  Tex.;  Martha  M.  Read,  Fulton, 

Mo.;  Memphis,  Tenn. 
American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges:  David  Felmley,  NormaL  111.;  J.  G.  Crabbe,  Greeley,  C^lo. 
American  Association  of  Teacheraof  Journalism:  Willard  Bleyer,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 

Wis.;  Prof.  Crawford,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans.;  Madison,  Wis.,  December 

27-29, 1921. 
American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Spanish:  J.  D.  Fitxgerald,  Urbana,  111.;  Alfred  Coester,  Stanford  - 

University,  CaUf.;  December  27,  1«1. 
American  Association  of  University  Professors:  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  324  West  Eigbty-sixth  Street,  New 

York,  N.  Y.;  H.  W.  Tyler,  222  Charles  River  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December 

30-31,  WaL  »  6»  ^f        , 

American  Association  of  University  Women:  Ada  Comstock,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.;  Mrs. 

Gertrude  S.  Martin,  934  Siewart  Avenue,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  March  or  April,  1922. 
American  Assodacion  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  speech  to  the  Deaf:  Harris  Taylor,  904  Lexington 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.  M.  MoManaway,  Staunton,  Va. 
American  Bar  Association,  Section  of  Legal  Education:  Elibu  Root,  31  Nassau  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y.; 

John  B.  Sanborn,  Gay  Building,  Madison,  Wis. 
American  Classical  League:  Andrew  F.  West,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  Shirley  H.  Weber,  PrlnoetcAi,  N.  J.; 

June  or  July,  1922. 
American Confarence  of  Pharmaceutical  Faculties:  Clare  A.  Dye,  Columbus,  Ohio:  Theodore  J.  Bradley, 

179  Longwood  Avenue,  Boston,  Biaas.;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August.  1922. 
American  Council  of  T^«amed  Societies  devoted  to  Hiunamstic  Stuoies:  Charles  H.  Haskins,  Harvard 

Univeralty,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  John  Erskine,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York, 

N.Y.,  October,  1921. 
American  Council  of  Edneatian:  David  Kinley,  University  of  (llinois,  Urbana,  111.;  Virginia  C.  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Barnard  College,  New  York^N.  Y.- May  5,  1922. 
American  Federation  of  Arts:  Robert  W.  de  Forest.  30  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Miss  Leila 

Mechlin,  1741  New  York  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C;  Probably  Washington,  D.  C,  May,  1922. 

74807**— 22 ^9 
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American  Federation  of  Teachers:  Charles  B.  StillxQau,  1620  I.al  r  Avenue,  WilmeCte.lll.;  F.  G.  Steclnr, 

1618  Lake  Avenue,  Wilmette,  111.;  December,  1«1. 
American  Fedoratton  of  Teachers  of  the  Mathematical  and  the  Natural  Sciences:  C.  R.  Mann ,  1506  EmefaoB ' 

Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C:  William  A.  Hedrick,  Central  High  Bchool,  Wai^inftmi.  D.  C^ 

Toronto,  Canada,  December  28,  W2!. 
▲awrican  Home  Eoonamics  Association:  Mary  E.  Sweeney,  Midiisan  AorieultiiiralCQllefDe,  East  i^wtMnf, 

Mich.;  Lenua  F.  Cooper,  Sdiool  of  Home  Economics,  Battle  Creek,  likh.;  Corvaliis,  Orc«.,  ialy  ^ 

1922. 
American  Humane  Education  Society:  Francis  H.  Rowley,  ISO  Longwood  Avenue.  Boston.  Mass.:  Guy 

Richardson,  180  Longwood  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  Marrli,  1922. 
American  Institute  of  Dental  Teachers:  G.  S.  .Millberry,  UnivvrBity  of  California,  ^&d  Francisco,  CaHl; 

Abram  Hoffman,  881  Unwood  Avanue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Montreal,  VjiaeiMsc,  Canada.  January  2»-& 

»»22.      ,...._... 
AiiifM'iin  .iL-.ii.  nj  v.,.-,i;viain'ii ,  V  r.iiiLil  oj)  ^iedic.il  Tiiiitatioii  uiiil  Ilo>piutih.  Arthur  D.  T-e van, Chicago, 

111.;  Nailian  t'.  tolw-ell,  536  North  Dearboni  ftreet,  Chicago,  iil.;  chitago,  lU.,  Man  h  «-«,  11IS2. 
Amcriiau  Naturo-Studv  Society:  ■).  Andrew  [>rushcl,  Harris  Teachers  College,  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  Anna  B. 

('omstoek,  Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Amcriran  Physical  Education  AssotiatioD:  Dudley  B.  Heed,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  UL:  J.  H 

McCurdy,  Box  12i,  Highland  Station,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  1922. 
AmericaD  I'osturc  i>eague:  3es&ie  H.  lianciofi,  IGi  Sterling  I'lace,  Brooklyn,  K.  Y.;  Henry  L.  Taykr, 

12->  West  Fifty^-ighth  Street,  New  Yorl:.  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  March,  1922. 
American  School  Citiseuship  ijeague:  Rai;aaU  J.  Condon,  Ciuciunati.  Ohio;  Fannie  F.  Ainlrevrs, -Ifli 
'       Marlborough  Street,  Boston  1/,  Ma^s.;  with  the  National  Education  Association.  July,  liflB2. 
American  S^chool  Hvgicne  Ass<xiation,  William  A,  Howe,  Aibanv,  N.  Y.;  Harrv  H.  tiurnt,  110  FuttOB 

Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa  ;  New  York,  N.  Y,,  November  16-18,  li»21. 
American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Universit}  Teachinp:  Roland  S.  Morris,  1617  Land  Tiiie  Bulkdii^ 

I'liiludelphia,  Pa.;  William  K.  Hutf,  Academy  of  Music,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Academy  of  Jiosk^ 

Philadelpliia,  Pa. 
Army  Kducational Corps:  Frank  E,  Spaulding,  Yale  t'nivprsity.  New  Haven,  Conn.:  <>e<:«ge  F.  JmweSf 

21U  MaUors  Building,  Ciiicago,  111.;  with  the  I  apartment  of  Superint^ndejiw,  National  Educatia 

Association,  February,  1922. 
Associated  Harvard  Clubs:  K.  M.  Grossman,  820  Riaito  building,  St.  Louitt,  Mo.;  George  A.  Modaon,  Soulk 

Milwiiulcee,  Wis.:  Boston.  Maas.,  June,  PJ22. 
Association  of  Alumni  Secretaries:  Waller  R.  (.»keson,  Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  J.  L.  Monil^ 

Oliio  Union,  Co^imibus,  Ohio;  April  or  May.  1922. 
Association  of  American  Colloges:  Clark  W.  Chamberlain,  Dcnison  University,  Granville,  Ohio;  Ray- 
mond M.  Hughes,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio;  Chicago,  III,  January,  1922. 
Association  of  American  Law  School*:  Arthur  L.  Corbin,  Yale  Law  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Henry  C 

Jones,  University  of  Illinois,  Url>anR,  ill.;  Chicago,  111.,  December  2^U,  1921. 
Association  of  .Vuiencau  Library  Seh(»ols:  !*.  L.  Windsor,  University  of  Illinois  Library  Schools,  Urbaii^ 

111.;  M  argar  ct  V\  i  1 1  iiuus ,  N  e  w  \'  or  k  State  Li  brary  School ,  A 1  ban  y ,  N .  Y . ;  J  u  ly  7,  192 1 . 
Association  of  American  Mtnlical  Colleges:  Theodore  Hough,  ("harlotlcsville,  \a.:  Fred  C.  Zapfle,  348 

i^xiugton  Street,  Chicago,  111.;  March  fi-'J,  1922. 
Association  of  American  Universities:  K.  R.  Lindiey,  Univers-iiy  of  ''•■-—    M....t,...jo,.    »:  ^ns.;  David  JL 

Ilobertson,  University  of  i'hicago,  Chicago,  111.';  Columbia.  Mi 
Association  of  BibUcan  instructors  in  American  Colleges  and  Setui  li^i;,   ^_ii'  uii   Li'Lii  i<     F.  Kent,  Yah 

University,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  T.  R.  Hyde,  Hill  School,  Poitslown,  Pa.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  last  we* 

in  December,  1921. 
Association  of  Business  Officers  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  the  Middle  West:  Lioyd  Morej,  Ca^ 

versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  W.  H.  Bates,  University  oflofwa.  lowaaty,  Iowa;  May,  1U2. 
Association  of  Church  Directors  of  Religious  Education:  George  S.  Yaple,  Blaine  Avenue,  Deiroit,  Mkk; 

Mary  La\>Tence,  Islington  Road,  Auburndale,  Mass.;  Toronto,  Canada,  probably  March,  lflB2. 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Marylana:  William  M.  Irving 

Mercerburg  Academy,  Meroerburg,  Pa.;  Geoive  W.  McClelland,  Unlverslfy  of  Pennsylvania,  PhiM- 

delphla,  Pa.;  Swarthmore  College,  Friday  and  Saturday  following  Thanksgiving,  192L 
Association  of  CoUeees  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Sontbern  States:  J.  H.  Kirkknd,  Vandcrbtlt  Cni- 

versity,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Edward  A.  Bechtel,  Tulane  Univeraity,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Birminghaiu 

Ala..  December  1-2,  1921. 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Negro  Youth:  J.  L.  Feaoock«  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  J.  T.  CaUr^ 

Talladega  College,  Talladega,  Ala.;  Wilberforoe  University,  Ohio,  November,  1921. 
Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Architecture:  Emil  Lorch,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Miek^ 

Clarence  A.  Martin,  CorneU  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Association  of  CoBegiato  Schools  of  Business:  Emory  R.  Johnson,  Uni>*ertit7  of  Penn^lvania,  Pliikdel> 

phia,  Pa.;  Morton  A.  .Udrioh,  Tuhine  University,  New  Orleans.  La.;  Philadelphia,  May.  1922. 
Association  of  Direotors  of  Physical  Education  for  Women:  Katharine  Sibley.  Syraeose  Uniirenity,  Syrt- 

cuse,  N.  Y.;  Alice  Belden,  Randolph-Macon  College,  Lynchburg,  Va.:  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa,  April,  1«2. 
Associations  of  Friends'  Schools:  John  Carver,  Friends'  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mortis  B.  MusclMapi 

Seventeenth  Street  and  Girard  Avenue.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Association  of  Uistory  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  Albert  K.  Heekel,  Lafayette  CoUer^ 

Easton,  Pa.;  Nellie  P.  Ferry,  4818  Warrington  Avenue.  Philadelhpia,  Pa. 
Association  of  Institutions  giving  Normal  Instniction  in  Physical  Education:  C.  Ward  Crampton,  IS  Etm 

Seventy^ig^th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Frances  O.  Hester,  Ameriisa  CoUege  of  Phyiieal  TiaiD- 

ing,  Chicago,  III. 
Association  ofJunior  Collem:  George  F.  Winfleld,  Wesley  College,  Greenville,  Tex.;  Martha  MacCasidi 

Reid,  William  Woods  College,  Fulton,  Mo.;  Memphis.  Tenn..  February  25,  1823. 
Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges:  R.  A .  Pearson,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa;  J.  L.  HlUi.'Diiivenilr 

of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.;  New  Orleans,  La.,  November  a-U),  1921. 
Association  of  MUitaryColleges and  Schools:  E.  W.  Nichols,  Lexington,  Va.;  CaL  B.  P.  Davidnn,  Uki 

(ieneva,  Wis.;  Washington,  D.  C,  1921. 
Association  of  Modem  Language  Teachers  of  the  Central  Wast  and  Sootb:  A.  R.  Hohlfeld,  MadiiOD,  Wis^ 

C.  H.  Handschin,  109  South  Poplar  Street,  Oxford.  Ohio;  Chioigo.  lU.,  May.  1928. 
AssociaUon  of  Modem  Language  Teachers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryfand:  Aana  Woods  Balkrd, 

Teachers  College.  ColunaWa  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Henry  O.  Doyle.  George  WashioToB 

University.  Washington.  D.  C:  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  November  26, 1921. 
Association  of  Pnesidentsuid  Past  Preskients  of  State  and  National  Music  TeaolMEs'  AasoeteUon:  BaraM 

L.  Butler,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kant.;  Walter  Spry,  609  South  Watadi  AvcnncwChkago» 

111.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  December  27, 1921. 
Assoeiatkm  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Seminaries  of  the  Beforaifld  Chareh:  fienry  H.  Apple,  lanoMtcr, 

Pa;  George  L.  Omwake,  CoUegeville,  Pa. 
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AfSOdAtton  of  TMohfln  of  Mathanatiosin  New  England:  Walter  F.  Downey,  English  Hlc^  School  Annex, 

Boston,  Mass.;  Harry  D.  Oaylord,  448  Audubon  Road,  Boston,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December  3, 

1921. 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland:  W.  E.  Breckenridge,  Stuy- 

vesant  High  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  C.  B.  Wahl,  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Association  of  Urban  universities:  Charles  S.  Howe,  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 

Frederick  B.  Robinson,  Colleee  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Cleveland.  Ohio;  November  17-19,  1921. 
Bi-State  Educational  Club:  R.  H.  Jordan,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H.;  T.  E.  Bacon,  High  School, 

Hanover,  N.  H. 
Catholic  Educational  Association:  T.  J.  Shahan,  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C;  F.  W.  Howard, 

Columbus,  Ohio- 
Central  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers:  Walter  W.  Hart,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

Madison,  Wis.:  Glen  W.  Warner,  Englewood  High  School,  Chicago,  111.:  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November 

25-20. 1921. 
Chinese  Students'  Alliance  in  the  United  States  of  America:  M.  J.  Baul,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Bal- 
timore, Md.;  O.  C.  Chen,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  III. 
Classical  Association  of  New  England:  D.  8.  Lowell,  Roxoury  Latin  School,  Roxbury,  Boston,  Mass.; 

M.  N.  Wetmore,  Williamstown,  Mass.;  April,  1922. 
Classica!  Association  of  the  Atlantic  SUtes:  Helen  H.  Tanwn,  Hunter  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Charles 

Knapp,  Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South:  Charles  H.  Weeler,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City, 

I  owa;  Rollin  H.  Tanner,  Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio. 
Classical  Association  of  the  Middle  West  and  South.  Southern  Branch:  George  Howe,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C; 

E.  L.  Oreen,  Columbia,  8.  C:  Atlanta.  Ga..  probably  February.  1922. 
Classical  Association  of  the  Pacific  States.  Northern  Section:  Harold  L.  Axtell,  University  of  Idaho,  Mos- 
cow, Idaho:  Julianna  A.  Roller,  Franklin  High  School,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  Novem- 

hor  25-26, 1921. 
College  Art  Association  of  America:    David  M.  Robinson,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimoie,  Md.; 

John  Shapley,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 
CoUego  Confcience  on  EngUsh  in  the  Central  Atlantic  States:  E.  P.  Kuhl,  Goudier  College.  Baltimore, 

Md.- W.  O.  Sypherd,  University  of  Delaware.  Newark,  Del.;  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  November  26, 1921. 
College  Entrance  Examination  Boiutl:   Howard  McClenahan,  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.; 

Thomas  8.  Fiske.  431  West  One  hundred  and  seventeenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y .;  New  York,  N.  Y., 

November  .•>,  1921. 
Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Educational  Preparation  for  Foreign  Service  (with  Advisory  Council):   Glen 

I^vin  Swimett,  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Committee  on  Friendly  Relations  among  Foreign  Students:  Secretary,  Charles  D.  Durrey,  347  Madison 

Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Conferpme  of  Church  Workers  in  Universities:  William  Houston,  54  Fifteenth  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio; 

Vernon  8.  Phillips,  176  W.  Ninth  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Chicago,  m.,  January,  1922. 
Conference  of  C-olleges  of  the  Interior:  W.  H.  Rollins,  Wichita,  Kans.;  E.  Lee  Howard,  Fargo  ,  N.  Dak.; 

Chicago,  111.,  January,  1922. 
Conference  of  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  Schools  for  the  Deaf  in  the  United  States  and  Canada: 

Isaac  B.  Gardner,  99  Fort  Washington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Ignatius  Bjorlee,  Frederick,  Md. 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf:  Percival  Hall,  Gallaudet  College,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Ignatius  Bjorlee,  Frederick,  Md. 
Corda  Fratres  Association  of  Cosmopolitan  Clubs:  Harold  J.  Leonard,  515  83mdioate  Building,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.;  Mrs.  M.  Frances  Pierce,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Minneapolis, 

Minn.,  December  27-29, 1921. 
Council  on  Management  Education:  HoUis  Godfrey, 639  Drexel  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  C.  L.  Eyanson, 

639  Drexel  BuUding,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  1, 1921. 
Drama  League  of  America:  John  M.  Stahl,  3401  Soutn  MichigfUi  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.;  Alice  M.  Houston, 

1426  Forest  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 
Eastern  Arts  Association:  Fred  P.  Reagle,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  Frank  E.  Mathewson,  Dickinson  High  School, 

Jerj«ey  City,  N.  J.:  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  April  6-8. 1922. 
Eastern  Association  of  PlU'sics  Teachers:  Charles  B.  Stratton,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

George  A.  Cushman,  English  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.;  November,  1921. 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association:  D.  A.  McMilhn,  Central  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J.;  F.  A. 

Tibbctts,  Dickinson  High  School,  Jerwy  City,  N.  J.;  Trenton,  N.  J..  April  13-15. 1922. 
Eastern  Music  Supervisors'  Conference:  Harry  E.  Whittemore,  Manchester,  N.  H.;  Pauline  A.  Meyer, 

New  Britain,  Conn. 
Educational  Aid  Society:  Harry  J.  Myers,  122  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.:  Leila  E.  Peterson, 

3726  Hemdon  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 
Educational  Association  of  CoUege  Presidents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church:  A.  B.  Storms,  Berea, 

Ohio;  Robert  J.  Trevorrow,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.;  January,  1922. 
Educational  Press  Association  of  America:  Henry  G.  Williams,  Columbus,  Ohio;  George  L.  Towne,  1126 

Q  Street.  Lincoln.  Nebr.;  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Eduoation  Association. 
Farmers'  Educational  Cooperative  Union:  C.  S.  Barrett,  Union  City,  Ga.:  A.  C.  Davis,  Gravette,  -\rk.; 

November  16-17, 1921. 
Federation  for  American  Childhood:   Louis  W.  Rapeer,  20  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C;  Marjorie 

Vandewatcr,  20  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.C.;  Washington,  D.  C,  June  10, 1922. 
Federation  for  Child  Study:  Mrs.  Howard  S.  Oans,  260  West  Seventy-Sixth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Mrs.  Jesse  W.  Ehrich,  393  West  End  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  November  2, 1921. 
Head  Masters'  Association:  Eugene  C.  Alder,  282  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  William  B.  Snow, 

106  Elm  Street,  StonehamTMass.:  New  York,  N.  Y.,  February  10-11, 1922. 
Head  Mistiess  Association  of  the  Middle  West:  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Lyman.  9209  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland, 

Ohio;  Mary  E.  Raymond,  1945  East  Ninety-seventh  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Toledo,  Ohio,  November, 

1921.   • 
Inland  Empire  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Ralph  Tieje.  State  Noimal,  Cheney,  Wash.;  Pearle  Ander- 
son, The  Lewis  and  Clark  High  School,  Spokane,  Wash.;  Spokane,  Wash.,  Easter  Varation. 
Inland  Empiic  Teachers'  Association:  D.  A.  Grout,  406  Court  House,  Portland,  Oreg.;  J.  A.  Burke, 

Spokane,  Wash.;  Spokane,  Wash.,  April  6-7, 1922. 
Intercollegiate  Vocational  Guidance  Association:   Catherine  Filene,  1  West  Hill  Place,  Boston,  Maw.; 

Irma  E.  Voigt,  1  West  Hill  Place,  Boston.  Mass.;  Columbus,  Oliio,  Novemboi,  1921. 
Lake  Mohonk  Indian  Confcrpnre:  Secretary,  H.  C  Phillips.  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 
Middle  West  Society  of  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene:  W.J.  Monilaw,  University  of  (liicago,  Chicago, 

111.;  Margaret  McKee,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Fetruary,  1P22. 
Missionary  Eduoation  Movement  of  the  United  States  and  Canada:  William  P.  Schell,  lo6  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  Harry  8.  Myers,  276  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  January,  1922. 
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Miasiftsippi  Valley  Hiftorical  AssooiAtion:  WiUlam  E.  Omnelley,  Top^a,  Kans.;  Mn.  C.  8.  Pyne,  1 

Nebr.j  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  May,  1922. 
Mh^ouri  Valley  Commercial  Teachers'  Assodation:    E.  E.  Gard,  St.  Joseph  Basineas  Univeralty,  St. 

Joseph,  Mo.;  Mary  Hansen,  Centnl  Hi^  School,  Kanaas  City,  Mo^  Kshbm  Qty,  Mo.,  Nov«ater 

25-2«ri921. 
Music  Supervisois'  National  Conference:   Fiank  A.  Beach,  Music  Hall,  Emporia,  Kans^  Adm  BickizK. 

Evansvilk,  Ind.;  Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  20-25, 1922.  •— ~ 

Music  Teachers'  National  Association:  Osboume  McConathy,  Northwostem  University,  Evanston.  HL; 

Robert  O.  McCatchan,  De  Pauw  University.  Greencastle,  Ind.:  Detroit,  Mich.,  December  28-30, 1921. 
National  Academy  of  Visual  Instruction:   F.  W.  Beynolds,  Univernty  of  Utah,  Salt  L^ke  City,  Ut^ 

J.  V.  Ankenev,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
National  Assodated  Schools  of  Scientifio  Business:  W.  N.  ¥uTit^  Big  Rapids,  Midu;  B.  S.  Tmvis,  Big 

Rapids,  Mich. 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Education  of  Exceptional  Children:  Samuel  D.  Levy,  ChiUien's 

Court,  New  Yoik,  N.  Y.;  W.  F.  Blake-Burke.  543  West  Seventh  Street,  PlainAeld,  N.  J. 
National  Association  of  Accredited  Commercial  schools:   B.  F.  Williams,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  H.  E.  V. 

Porter,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  27-31, 1921. 
National  Association  of  Corporation  Training:   W.  W.  Kincaid,  Irving  Place  at  Fifteenth  Stn^t,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties:  William  Carr,  302  East  Thirty-fifth  Street,  New  Yotk,  K.  T.; 

De  Los  L.  Hill,  612  Grant  Boulevard,  Atlanta.  Ga.;  Milwaukee,  Wis..  August  12-14, 1921. 
National  Association  of  Directors  of  Educational  Reacareh:  H.  O.  Bugg,  Linooln  Sdiooi,  Colombia  Uni- 

veraity.  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Ernest  J.  Ashbaush,  Iowa  State  University,  Iowa  City,  Iowa;  with  tte 

Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Association  of  Directors  of  Supervised  Student  Teaching:  A.  R.  Mead,  Ohio  Wesleyan  rnivcnity. 

Delaware.  Ohio;  Robert  A.  Cummins,  University  of  Southern  California.  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.;  with 

the  National  Education  Association. 
National  Association  of  High  School  Supervisors  and  Inspectors:  H.  A.  Hollister,  Unlvvsity  of  HliiMif, 

Urbana,  HI.;  J.  B.  Edmondson.  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Chicago,  uL,  with  the 

Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association. 
National  Association  of  Penmanship  Supervisors:  C.  A.  Bamet,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
National  Association  of  Public  School  Business  OfDdals:  Arthur  Kinkade,  High  School  Building,  D«ativ, 

III.;  R.  H.  Thomas.  Portland,  Oreg.;  May.  1922. 
National  Association  of  School  Building  Offidals:  C.  W.  Handman,  511  West  Court  Street,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio;  R.  M.  lailligan,  Board  of  Education,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals:  Merle  Pmnty,  Centra]  High  School.  Tulsa.  Okla.; 

H.  V.  Church,  J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School,  aoero,  m.;  with  the  Department  of  Superinteodener, 

National  Education  Association. 
National  Association  of  State  Supervisors  and  Inspectors  of  Rural  Schools:  J.  Virgil  Chapman.  Frankfort, 

Ky.;  Annie  Reynolds,  Madiion,  Wis.;  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  EdueatJoD 

Association. 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  in  the  United  States  of  America:  Edmond  A.  Birge,  University 

of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  Frank  L.  McVey,  University  of  Kentu(^,  Lexington,  Ky..  N«« 

Orleans,  La.,  November  7-8, 1921. 
National  Association  of  Teacher's  Agencies:  W.  H.  Jones.  Columbia,  S.  C;  C.  Wilbur  Cary,  Hart|(«id, 

Conn.;  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Edneation  Association. 
National  Association  of  Teachers  in  Colored  Scho<^:  H.  L.  MoCrorey.  Biddle  University.  Chariotte,  N .  C, 

R.  S.  Grasslev,  446  West  Pearl  Street,  Jackson,  Miss.;  Hampton  Institute,  July  2»-29, 1922. 
National  Assodalfon  of  Teachers  of  Speech:  A.  M.  Drummond,  ComeU  University,  Ithaca.  N.  Y.;  Maija 

Stcdman,  West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. 
National  Association  of  visiting  Teachers:  Jane  Culbert,  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y,;  Kmsm 

G.  Case,  407  Municipal  Building.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
National  Child  Labor  Committee:  David  F.  Houston.  195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Owbo  R.  Lore- 
joy,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Providence,  R.  I.,  June,  1922. 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association:  Palmer  £.  Pierce,  26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Frank  W 

Nicolson,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown.  Conn.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  December,  1921. 
National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation:  Robert  A.  Grant,  Odeon  Building,  St.  Louis,  Ma;  John 

Alfred  Wliite,  818  Monroe  Street,  Gary,  Ind^  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  December  27-30, 1921. 
National  Committee  for  Chamber  of  Commerce  Co(^ratioa  with  the  Public  Schools:  G.  D.  £trayer.  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  F.  A.  Richardson,  American  City  Bureau,  Tribune  Buiktbig, 

New  York,  N.Y. 
National  Committee  for  the  Teaching  of  Citixenship:  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Washington .  D.  C;  Harry  B. 

Moore,  3421  Lowell  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements:  J.  W.  Young,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  B-; 

J.  A.  Foberg,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Boston.  Mass.,  September  3. 1921. 
National  Community  Center  Association:  Mrs.  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Stooeleigh  Court,  Washington,  D.  C; 

Eugene  C.  Gibney ,  Board  of  Education.  New  York,  N.Y. 
National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  Gecrge  D.  Olds,  AmlMOt 

College,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.;  New  York, 

N.Y..  February,  1922. 
National  Conference  of  Deans  of  Women:  Mina  Kerr,  Wheaton  College,  Wheaton,  Mass.;  Katharine  S. 

Alvord,  De  Pauw  University.  Greencastle,  Ind.;  New  Orleans,  La.,  February  or  March.  1982. 
National  Conference  of  Music  Supervisors:  Frank  R.  Beach,  Emporia,  Kans.;  Ada  Biddng,  EvansviDe, 

Ind. 
National  Conference  on  Educational  Method:  W.  L.  Wright,  Huntington,  West  Va.;  J.  F.  Ho^,  Tearliers' 

CoUege,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Chicayso,  Hi.,  March  1 .  1922. 
National  Conference  on  the  Education  of  Truant.  BackwardTDcpendent,  and  Delinqoent  ChUdrcn:  Ch^rto 

H.  Johnson, Albany,  N.  Y.r  Hobart  H.  Toda Jndustry,N.  Y.;  Detroit,  Mtoh.,  September.  1922. 
National  CouncU  of  Administrative  Women  in  Edoeation:  Elisabeth  Hall,  305  City  Hall,  Mianeapotts 

Minn.;  Elmira  D.  Cabell,  Chicago  Normal  CoDege,  Chicago,  111.;  New  Orleans,  La.,  end  ol  February 

1922. 
National  Council  of  Geoonphy  Teachers:  Dr.  W.  W.  Atwood,  Clark  University ,  Woroestar,  Mass.;  Grcrge 

J.  Miller.  State  Teadbers'  CoUege.  Mankato,  Minn.;  Washington,  D.  C,  December  ».  1921. 
National  CouncU  of  Normal  School  Presidents  and  Principals:  L.  C.  Lord,  Charleston,  Hi.;  C.  H.  Coop«r, 

Mankato,  Minn.;  with  Department  of  Superintendence.  National  Educatico  Aasodaiion. 
National  Council  of  Primary  Education:  Elbi  Victoria  Dobbs.  1211  University  Avenue,  ColnmbiaJCa; 

Marion  S.  Hanchd,  1201  Stuart  Avenue,  Columbia,  Mo.;  Richmond,  Va.,  with  Department  of  Suptr- 

intendence.  National  Education  Association. 
National  Coundl  of  Teachers  in  Day  Schools  for  the  Deal:  Frances  Wittstein,  224  Tliirty-foQrtli  Strr^t, 

MUwaukee,  Wis.;  (Tara  Newley,  Parker  Practice  School,  Chicago,  HI. 
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Mfttkmal  Coundl  of  Tetehera  of  Eii£U9h:  Harry  O.  Paul,  University  of  niinois,  Urbaoa,  m.;  W.  wnbor 

Hatfield.  506  West  Sixty-ninthStreet,  Chioaso,  lU.;  Chicago,  111,  November  24-2tt,  1931. 
National  Edncation  Assodatian:  Cbarl  O.  Williams,  Memphis,  Teno.;  J.  W.  Crabtree,  1201  Sixteenth 

Street,  Washington,  D.  C;  Boston,  Mass.,  week  of  July  4,  lla3. 
National  Education  Association.  Department  of  Superintendence:  R.  O.  Jones,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Chicago, 

ni.,  Febniary  27-March  8, 1922. 
National  Education  Assodauon,  National  Coancil  of  Education:  Homer  H.  Seerley.  State  Teachers' 

College,  Cedar  FaUs,  Iowa*  Adelaide  S.  Baylor,  200  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Chicago,  ni. ,  latter  part  of  February .  1922. 
National  Educators'  Conservation  Society:  Charles  L.  Bristol,  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Nomer  Gray,  High  School  of  Commerce,  120  West  Forty-dxth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Federation  of  Cdlege  Women:  Mrs.  J.  C.  Merriman,  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mrs. 

Flora  Warren  Seymour ,  4917  Blackstone  Avenue,  Chicago,  Dl.;  New  York,  N.  Y. ,  probably  November, 

1921. 
National  Federation  of  Modem  Languajro  Teachers:  W.  B.  Snow,  English  High  School,  Boston,  Mass.; 

C.  H.  Handschein,  Oxford,  Ohio:  with  the  National  Education  Association,  1922. 

National  Federation  of  State  Education  Assodations:  Charles  8.  Fooe,  Reading,  Pa.;  John  P.  Everett, 

Kalamazoo,  Micli. 
National  Kindergarten  Assodation:  Major  Bradley  Martin,  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 

Bessie  Lonke,  8  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  League  of  Compulsory  Education  Offldals:  Henry  J.  Gideon,  1522  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.;  Arthur  F.  Lederie,  Old  Library  Building.  Detroit.  Mich.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  November  9-12, 1921. 
National  League  of  Nivsiog  Education:  Anna  C.  Janun^,  417  Lachman  Building,  San  Frandsco,  C-alif.; 

Martha  M.  Russell.  Umver«(ity  H(»pital,  Boulder,  Cdo.;  Seattle,  Wash.,  about  June  20, 1921. 
National  League  of  Teacher-Mothers:  Ella  Frances  Lynch,  Bryn  Mawr.  Pa.;  Caroline  Katsenstdn,  4322 

Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
National  League  of  Teachers'  Assodations:  Nina  O.  Buchanan,  Hotd  Rainier  Grand,  Seattle,  Wash.; 

Mabel  Wilson,  John  Hay  Schod,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Boston,  Mass.,  with  the  National  Education 

Assodation. 
National  Motion  Picture  League:  Mrs.  Adele  F.  Woodward,  Hotel  Belledaire,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mrs. 

Clara  K.  Landin,  Hotd  Belledaire,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
National  Research  Council,  Division  of  Educational  Relations:  John  C.  Merriam,  Carnegie  Institution, 

Washington,  D.  C;  Vernon  Kellogg,  1701  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington, 

D.  C. 

National  Round  Table  for  Speech  Improvement:  Frederick -Martin,  Martin  Institution  for  Speech  Cor- 
rection, Itha<»,  N.  Y.:  Paul  V.  WInslow,  616  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y., 
January  4, 1922. 

National  Sodety  for  Broader  EducaUon:  Guy  Carleton  Lee.  55  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
W.  E.  Andemm,  168  West  Hi|^  Street,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  second  week  of  January,  1922. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  and  Correction  of  Speech  Disorders:  Walter  B.  Swift,  110  Bay  State  Road, 
Boston,  Mass.;  A.  B.  Howe,  110  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago,  HI.,  Febniary  27-Mareh  3, 

National  Sodety  for  the  Study  of  Education:  F.  J.  Kelly,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.;  Guy 
M.  Whipple.  Universitv  of  Mkshigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  New  Orleans,  La.,  with  the  National  Edu- 
cation Assodation. 

National  Society  for  Vocational  Education:  Lewis  A.  WUson,  New  York  State  Department  of  Educa. 
Uon,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Clotilde  Ware,  *0  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  January  12-14, 1922. 

National  Sodety  of  CoUege  Teachers  of  Education:  Harvey  Indis,  Harvard  Univeisity,  Cambndge.  Mass.; 
Florence  E.  Bambeiger,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  w«th  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence, NationaTEducation  Association. 

National  Speech  Arts  Association:  Charles  M.  Hdt,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Jessie  E.  Tbarp,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

National  Story  Tellers  League:  Mary  E.  Hargreaves,  1602  Five  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Dl.; 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Leonard,  13^  Grace  Street,  Chicago,  lU.:  September,  1924. 

National  Umversity  Extension  Association:  F.  W.  Reyndds,  Universitv  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
James  A.  Moyer,  State  House,  Boston,  Mass.*  Lexington,  Ky.,  April,  1922. 

National  Vocational  Guidance  Association:  Mrs.  Helen  T.  Wooleey.  2bi  Medbury  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Anne  Davis,  Board  of  Education,  Chicairo,  111.;  Chica^  HI.,  February,  1922. 

New  England  Association  of  Chemistry  Teachers:  Charles  H.  Stone,  38  Webster  Street,  Brookllne,  Mass. 
S.  Walter  Hoyt,  20  Stone  Road,  Belmont,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December,  1921. 

New  England  Association  of  College  Teadiers  of  Education:  H.  G.  Townsend,  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Mass.;  Douglass  Waples,  Tufts  CoUege,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass^  Fall,  1921. 

New  England  Assodation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  James  A.  Tufts,  Philips  Exeter  Academy, 
ExetM:  N.  H.;  Walter  Ballou  Jacobs,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December 

New  En^^d  Association  of  School  Libraries:  Mary  H.  Davis,  High  Sohod,  Brookllne,  Mass.;  Edith  K. 

Coulman.  Hi(^  Sohod,  Quincy,  Mass.;  Fall,  Iflei. 
New  England  Association  of  School  8ai>erintendfents:  S.  C.  Hutchinson,  Montpelier,  Vt.;  E.  W.  Robinson, 

Fitchburff,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  November  10-12, 1921. 
New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Katherme  H.  Sbute,  331  Walnut  Avenue,  Roxbury, 

Mass.;  A.  B.  de  Mille,  MUton  Academy,  lilUton,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  December  10^921. 
New  Endand  CoUege  Entrance  Certificate  Board:  Arthur  J.  Roberts,  Colby  CoUege,  Watervillc,  Me. 

Frank  W.  Nicdson,  Wesleyan  Univenity,  Middletown,  Conn.;  Boston.  Mass.,  April,  1922. 
New  England  High  Schod  Commercial  Teadm  Association:  Arthur  F.  O^MaUry,  High  School  of  Com- 
merce. Boston,  Massj  William  O.  Holden,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
New  Engund  History  Teachers'  Assodation:  Samud  Morison,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 

Horace  Kidger,  Newton  Technical  High  Schod,  NewtonviUe,  Mass. 
New  England  Home  Economics  Association:  Antoinette  Roof,  Simmons  CoUege,  Boston,  Mass.;  Mary 

Bosswnrth  Stocking,  Simmons  College.  Boston,  Mass.*  Boston,  Mass.,  October  15. 1922. 
New  England  Modem  Language  Association:  Clarence  W.  Eastman,  Amherst  Coltege,  Amherst,  Mass.; 

Elizabeth  W.  Gerrish,  Roxbury  High  School,  Boston  19.  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  May  13,  1922. 
New  England  Penmanship  Association:  0.  W.  M.  Blanchard,  61  Monument  Street,  West  Medford,  Mass.; 

Xnnic  C.  Woodward,  2  Madison  Street,  Somerville,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.,  January  28, 1922. 
New  England  Vocational  Guidance  Association:  Frederick  J.  AUen,  Vocational  Guidance  of  Han'ard 

University,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Laura  F.  Wentwortb,  35  Williams  Street,  Brookllne,  Mass.; Cambridge, 

Mass.,  July  29, 1921. 
North  Central  Ajtsociation  of  C^dleges  and  Secondary  Schools:  Lotus  D.  CofTman,  Universitv  of  Minnesota, 

MinneapoUi^,  Minn.:  Harry  Morehouse  Gage,  Coe  CoUege,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Chicago,  111.,  March 


16-1^,  1922. 
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North  Central  CoiincU  of  State  Nonnal  Sdiool  Presidents:  F.  A.  Cotton,  La  CroHe,  Wis.;  J,  G,  Crabhiv 

Greeley,  Colo. 
Northern  Baptist  Edacattoa  Society:  Austen  K.  de  Bloia,  437  Shawmnt  Afenue,  Boston.  Mass.;  Robet 

L.  Webb,  1066  Commonwealth  Avenue.  Boston.  Mass.  {Wonestar,  Mass.,  October  34, 1922. 
Northwest  Association  of  Secondary  and  Hleher  Saiools:  Hopkins  Jenkins,  JeOerson  Bugh  School,  Ton- 

land,  Oreg.;  Philip  Soulen  JJniversitv  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Ida.;  Spokane,  Wash.,  March  2»-31, 1022. 
Northwestern  Association  of  History,  Government  and  Boonamics  Teadwrs:  T.  O.  Ramsey,  Xortk 

Central  Hijdi  School.  Spokane,  wash. 
Flavjeround  and  Recreation  Association  of  America:  Joseph  Lee,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  V.: 

Howard  8.  Braucher,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Educational  Association  of  the  Sooth:  Henry  H.  Sweets,  410  Urban  Building,  LooisriDe, 

Ky.;  D.  8.  Gage,  410  Urban  Buflding,  Louisville,  Ky.;  Montzeat.  N.  C,  Jnly,  1922. 
Progressive  Education  Association:  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  Ludlow  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Gertrude 

Stevens  Ayres,  1719  Thirty-flfth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C,  Spring,  1922. 
Beli^ous  Educatbin  Association:  Theodore  G.  Soares,  Univernty  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  m.:  Henry  T. 

Cope,  1440  East  Fifty-seventh  Street,  Cfaicagq,  HI.,  Spring,  1922. 
School  Board  Member's  Association:  Secretary.  Henry  d.  Chapin,  23  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Self-Govemment,  Incorporated:  Richard  Welimg,  90  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Wllnwt  \ .  Tnxm, 

47  Piorpont  Street,  Broddyn,  N.  Y. 
Sodete  Nationale  des  Professetirs  Frani»is:  Augusta  George,  100  St.  Nicholas  Avenue.  New  Yoik,  N.  Y. 

Jean  B.  Zacharie,  9  Mitchell  PlaoeTNew  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  17,  Iil2i. 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education:  C.  F.  Scott,  Yale  Universty,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

F.  L.  Bishop,  University  of  Pittsbum,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Urbana,  m.,  June)1922. 
Society  for  Visual  Educatfon:  RoUin  D.  Salisbury,  Univenity  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  m.;  Fortft  Raj 

Moulton.  827  South  La  SaUe  Street,  CSiica^.  111.;  Chicago,  m..  Februarv  13, 1922. 
Society  of  Directors  of  Physical  Education  in  Colleges:  F.  W.  Luehring,  Univeraty  of  Nebraska,  Uneohi, 

Nebr.;  T.  N.  Metcalf,  Oberhn  CoDeee,  Oberlin.  Ohio;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  December,  1921. 
Society  of  Prooessive  Oral  Advocates:  Max  A.  Goldstein,  3868  Westminster,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Edna  Davis, 

81b  South  Kinghigh way ,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June,  1922. 
Southern  BaptistEducation  Association:  W.  L.  Poteat,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C;  Albert  R.  Bond,  Jefipooa 

County  Bank,  Birmingham.  Ala.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  December  1, 1921. 
Southern  Commission  of  Accredited  Schools:  A.  B.  Hill,  State  Capitol,  little  Rook,  Ark.;  Harry  CUck, 

Baptist  Convention  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Birmingham,  Ala..  November  80, 1921. 
Southern  Commission  on  Higher  Institutions:  Bert  E.  Young,  VanderbUt  Univeraty,  Nashville,  Tpmi.; 

H.D.Campbell,  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  November  9, 

1921. 
Southern  Education  Society:  J.  P.  McConnell,  East  Radford,  Va.;  A.  P.  Bourland,  1707  KUboume^lacf, 

Washimton,  D.  C;  AshevUle,  N.  C,  Aufust  2-4, 1922. 
Southern  Home  Economics  Association:' Edith  M.  Thomas,  Department  Vocational  Education,  W^ 

Raleigh,  N.  C;  Christine  South,  Winthrope  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
Southern  industrial  Education  Association:  C.  C  Oalhotm,  Evans  Building,  Washington,  D.  C;  Mrs. 

Augusta  S.  Stone,  1228 Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  D.  C;  Washington,  D.  C,  October  31, 192L 
Southern  Woman's  Educational  Alliance:  Orla  Latham  Hatcher,  Hotel  Richmond,  Rirhnwmd.  Va.; 

Rachel  £.  Gregg,  Hotel  Richmond,  Richmond,  Va.;  Richmond,  Va.,  October  20, 1921. 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Committee  on  Highway  and  Hi^way  Transport  Education:  C.  J. 

Tilden,  WlUard  Building,  Washington,  D.  C;  Walton  C.  John,  Bureau  of  Education,  Waahingtoe, 

D.C. 
ITniversity  Commission  on  Southern  Race  Questions:  Josiah  Morse,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Colcis- 

bia,  S.  C;  W.  M.  Hunley,  Lexington,  Va. 
Vocational  Education  Association  of  the  Middle  West:  J.  A«  James,  Univaraity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 

Wis.;  L.  W.  Wahlstrom,  1711  Estes  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.;  MUwankee,  Wis.,  January  11-14, 1922. 
Western  Arts  Association:  Carl  T.  Cotter,  Board  of  Education,  Toledo,  Ohio;  L.  R.  Abbott,  Board  «l 

Education,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  2-5, 1922. 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union:  Marion  Churdiill,  22  Kensington  Road,  Arlington.  Mass.; 

Elizabeth  W.  Schermerhom.  84  Preacott  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Boston^  Mass..  November  8, 1931- 
Women's  Intercollegiate  Association  for  Student  Government:  Josephine  liedenratfa,  821  BroofeUar 

Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.;  Miriam  Brailey,  Mt.  Hdyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass.;  Boston,  Mass.. 

November,  1921. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Educational  Secretaries  Association:  B.  D.  Edwards,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Detroit,  lOch.;  L.  <.. 

Nichols,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  PorUand,  Oreg.;  June,  1923. 

2.  State. 
Alabama: 

Alabama  Educational  Association:  T.  W.  Palmer,  Montevello;  H.  G.  Dowling,  Cullman. 

Alabama  History  Teachers'  Association:  Birs.  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Montgomery. 

Alabama  Home  Economics  Association:  Mrs.  Thorington  Home,  Montgomery :  Madge  Johnson, 

Monte vallo;  Birmingham,  April,  1922. 
Alabama  Sundav  School  Association:  James  L.  Thomas,  I'niversity;  S.  H.  Blan,  Troy;  Gadadec, 

probably  April  26, 1922. 
Association  of  Alabama  Colleges:  M.  W.  Swartz,  Woman's  College,  Montgomery;  James  G.  Dostrr 

University;  Ai^ll,  1922. 
Association  of  English  Teachers  of  Alabama:  Mrs.  £.  D.  Thame,  521  Thirteenth  Avenue,  Tusoskw^: 

Ruth  L.  Long,  Selma. 
Arizona: 

Arizona  State  Teachers'  Association:  A.  O.  Neal,  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson:  A.  L.  Jones,  Fhomaix 
October  or  November,  1922. 


Arkansas  State  Teachers'  Assodatiom  D.  T.  Henderson,  Lake  Village;  Irene  Jones,  Leslie;  Little  Roci. 

November  10-12, 1921. 
CaUfomia: 

California  Council  of  Education:  £.  Morris  Cox,  City  Hall,  Oakland;  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain.  FitM) 

Building,  San  Francisco. 
Calilbmia  Federation  of  School  Women's  Chibs:  Florence  Stahl.  187  South  Eleventh  StreK,  San  Josr. 

Alice  M.  V*  iUiam«.  827  Forty-first  Street,  Oakland. 
California  High  School  Teachers'  Association:  Horace  M.  Rebek,  Santa  Monica;  Arthur  H.  (Imnbrr- 

lain.  Flood  Building,  San  Frandsoo. 
CaUfomia  Music  Teachers'  Association:  Mrs.  Edward  Pease,  I.  O.  O.  F.  Building,  Sacnunrnto;  Mtf? 

K.  Irehind,  2414  T  Street,  Sacramento;  Oakland,  July,  1922. 
OaUfomla  State  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Effie  B.  McFadden,  SUte  Normal  Scteoi,  Saa 

Francisco;  Benjamin  Weed,  Ross;  December,  1921. 
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Calif omia— Continued . 

CalifomlA  Teachers'  Association.  Bay  Section:  Elizabeth  Arlett,  24  Linda  Avenue,  OaUand;  Frank 

H.  Boren,  University  High  Scnool,  Oaldand;  October,  1922. 
California  Teachers'  Association,  Central  Coast  Section:  C.  W.  Edwards,  Fresno;  James  A.  McGuffin, 

705  Yale  Avenue,  Fresno. 
California  Teachers'  Association,  Northern  Section:  L.  F.  Farris,  Marysville;  Mrs.  Minnie  R.  CNeil, 

City  HaU,  Sacramento,  October,  1022. 
Califomia  Teachers'  Association,  Southern  Section:  Merton  E.  Hill,  Upland;  F.  L.  Thurston,  Pasa- 
dena: Los  Angeles.  December  21-23, 1921. 
Central  Galifonua  Teachers'  Association:  Clarence  W.  Edwards,  Fresno;  James  A.  McDuffln,  705 

Yale  Avenue,  Fresno:  Fresno,  Beoember,  1921. 
Colorado. 

Colorado  Education  Association:  R.  J.  Walters,  Rocky  Ford;  H.  B.  Smith,  532  Commonwealth  Build- 
ing, Denver,  Grand  Junction,  November  7-10,  Pueblo,  November  »-ll,  Denver,  November  »-ll,  1922. 
Connecticut: 

Connecticut  Arts  Association:  Maud  A.  Simmon,  101  Wilcox  Avenue,  Meriden;  Rosemary  Brady, 

774  Bast  Main  Street,  Meriden;  Bridgeport ,T'ebruary  2-4, 1922. 
Connecticut  Home  Boononucs  Association:  Dorothy  Buckley,  Storrs;  Annie  I.  Robertson,  219  Church 

Street,  Hartford;  Hartford,  October,  1921. 
Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Association:  Levi  T.  Garrison,  WUlimantic;  Samuel  P.WlUard,  Colchester; 

Bridgeport,  February  3-4, 1922. 
Connecticut  Superintendents'  Association  of  Public  Schools:  Elmer  H.  Havens,  Bridgeport;  Howard 

S.  Challenger,  985  Noble  Avenue,  Bridgeport;  Brlde^ort,  October  10, 1921. 
Connecticut  Trade  Educators'  Association:  F.  J.  Tnnder,  Capitd,  Hartford;  Everett  D.  Packard, 

Box  392,  Stamford. 
District  of  Columbia: 

Administrative  Women  in  Education  of  the  District  of  Columbia:  Vice  president.  Adelaide  Davis, 

Seward  Apartment,  Washington;  Mary  A.  DUger,  1211  Euclid  Street  NW.,  WashiiLKton. 
Federal  Schoolmen's  Club:  Paul  Bartsch,  1456  ^almont  Street  NW.,  Washington;  Afvin  W.  Miller, 

1323  Randolph  Street,  Washington;  Washington,  November  5. 1921. 
High  School  Teachers'^  Assodatton  of  the  Dlistrict  of  Columbia:  Harry  En^ish,  Franklin  School, 

Washington;  Mrs.  M.  D.  Merrill,  Central  Hij^  School.  Washington;  Washington,  October,  1921. 
Principals'  Association  of  the  Graded  White  Schoob:  Metella  Kbig,  1001  Eighth  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington; Mary  A.  Dilger,  1211  Euclid  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
School  Club:  Gordon  D.  Houston,  1758  T  Street  NW.,  Washington;  Edwin  B.  Henderson,  Falls 

Church,  Va.;  Washington,  October  8, 1921. 
Florida: 

Flonda  Educational  Assodatfon:  W.  S.  Cawthom,  Gainesville;  R.  L.  Turner,  Innemess;  Orlando, 

December  27-29, 1921. 
Georgia: 

Georgia'County  School  Officials'  Association:  M.  L.  Brittam,  Atlanta:  M.  L.  Dunan,  Atlanta. 
Georgia  Educational  Association:  Kyle  T.  AllHend,  MUledgeviUe;  A.  P.  Clevdan^  Valdosta. 
Georgia  State  High  School  Teachers'  Association:  Joseph  Stewart,  Athens;  J.  H.  Purks,  Madison; 

Athens. 
Georgia  State  Teachers'  Association:  W.  D.  Thomas,  Southern  University,  Baton  Rouge;  Silas  X. 

Floyd,  1025  TweUth  Street,  AugusU;  Columbus,  May  8-10, 1922. 
Idaho: 

Idaho  State  Teachers'  Assoaation:  Secretary,  Alice  Beach,  Montpeher;  probably  Boise,  Thanks- 
giving vacation,  1921. 
minou: 

Federation  of  Illinois  Colleges:  Joseph  R.  Harker,  Illmois  Women's  College,  Jacksonville;  £.  £.  Rail, 

Northwestern  College,  Naperville;  Evanston,  February  20-21, 1922. 
High  School  Conference,  University  of  mpiois:  H.  A.  Hollister,  254  Administration  Building,  Urbana; 

Urbana,  November  23-25, 1922. 
Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  Engliah:  Clara  Hawkes,  Cicero;  E.  C.  Baldwin,  Urbana;  Urbana, 

November  19, 1922. 
Illinois  City  Superintendents'  Association:  J.  M.  Allen,  Springfield;  H.  B.  Fisher,  Streator;  Spring- 
field, October  27-28, 1921. 
Illinois  State  Assodatfon  of  Elementary  School  Sup€r\'isors:  F.  W,  Rawdille,  Cicero;  Mabel  W.  Shaw, 

208  Buell  Avenue.  Joliet;  Macomb,  May  12-13, 1922. 
Illinois  State  School  Board  Association:  E.  H.  Abbott,  Elgin;  Mrs.  G.  A.  Stover,  648  South  Taylor 

Avenue,  Oak  Park;  Springfield,  October  27-28. 1922. 
Illinois  SUte  Teachers'  Assodatfon:  K.  D.  Waldo,  Aurora;  Robert  C.  Moore,  Carlinville;  Springfield, 

December  28-30, 1921. 
Schoolmasters'  Club  of  Ilhnoas:  H.V.  Church,  Cicero:  Anthony  Middleton,  221  Arthur  Avenue,  Peoria; 

Bloomlngton,  February  3-4, 1922. 
Indiana: 

Indiana  Association  of  Psychology  and  Education:  Oscar  H.  Williams,  Indianapolis;  Frances  M. 

Kelsey,  Teachers  CoUeee,  Indianapolis:  Indianapolis,  October,  1921. 
Indiana  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Mabel  Goddard,  Technical  High  School,  Indianapolis; 

Bess  Sanders,  High  School,  Greencastle;  Indianapolis,  October  19-21, 1922. 
Indiana  City  and  Town  Supenntendents'  Association:  T.  F.  Pitzgibbon,  Munde;  W.  C.  Boble, 

Swayzee;;  Indianapolis,  February  2-4, 1922. 
Indiana  History  Teachers'  Association:  Elmer  Andrews.  Purdue  Umversity,  Lafayette;  Edgar  For- 

svthe,  Indianapolis;  Indianapolis,  March  31  and  April  1, 1922. 
Indiana  Home  Economics  Association:  Mrs.  Morton  Fordice,  Russellville;  Florence  M.  Boston,  Purdue 

University,  Lafayette:  Lafa3rette,  January  12, 1922. 
Indiana  Music  Teachers^  Association:  P.  Mannus  Paulsen,  Marion;  Effie  M.  Harvey,  Indianapolis. 
Indiana  State  Kmdergarten  Assodatfon:  Ruth  Patterson,  717  North  Alabama  Street,  Indianapolis; 

Mary  J.  Afrit^  2130  North  New  Jersey  Street,  Indianapolis;  Indianapolis,  October  20-22, 1921. 
Indiana  State  Teachers'  Assodation:  H.  L.  Smith,  Bloomlngton;  Charles  O.  Williams,  Richmond; 

Indianap<^,  October  19-21, 1922. 
Indiana  University  Conforenoe  on  Educational  Measurement:  U.  L.  Smith,  School  of  Educatfon; 

Indiana  University,  Bloomlngton. 
Iowa: 

Iowa  Assodation  of  Mathematics  Teachers:  W.  E.  Beck,  Iowa  City;  Marion  M.  Roberts,  219  Ash 

Avenue,  Ames. 
Iowa  Assodation  of  Science  Teachers:  Walter  H.  Nead,  2124  West  Broadway,  Coundl  Blufls;  Frances 

Church,  East  High  School,  Des  Moines;  Des  Mdnes,  November  3, 1921. 
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Iowa— Continued. 

Iowa  AsMoiatkii  of  Tetdicrs  of  Engtiah :  Hardin  Crmii;  UniT«nity  at  lova,  Iowa  City;  H.  Y.  Mifttt, 

University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City;  Des  Moines,  NovemMr,  1922. 
Iowa  Home  Eoonomics  Aasoctation:  Mrs.  Helen  Wagner,  Des  Moines;  LiUie  KnM»penbernr.  lova 

State  College,  Ames:  Des  Moines,  (aU,  1921. 
Iowa  Society  of  Social  Science  Teschors:  Elisabeth  Bennett,  Cedar  Bapids;  Ethel  L.  Goodwin,  IQU 

Des  Moines  Street,  Des  Moinos;  Des  Moines,  November  3-4, 1982. 
Iowa  State  Federation  of  Teachers'  Chibs:  Mrs.  M.  A.  Banr,  Manatiiie;  Maiy  A.  Lord,  East  Junior  Hick 

School,  Sioux  City;  Des  Moines,  November,  1922. 
Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association:  L.  H.  Minkel,  Fort  Dod«s;  CtiarlM  F.  Pyo,  407  YonnceriBan  BoOd- 

ing,  Des  Moines;  Des  Moines,  November  a-5, 1921. 
Kansas: 

Kansas  Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers:  Minnie  Dingee,  High  School,  Hotohinnii;  Edna  E. 

Austin,  Number  Six,  The  Devon,  Topeka;Topeka,  January,  1922. 
Kansas  Association  of  Teachers  of  English:  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Mahin,  Cheney's;  Nellie  Ansel,  Topeka. 
Kansas  History  Teachers'  Association:  Secretary,  Rita  Dielman,  Manhattan;  Tooeka,  October,  im. 
Kansas  Modem  Laneuage  Association:  John  V.  Cortelyou,  Kansas  State  Agrieaitorai  CoUegt,  Man- 
hattan; Helen  J.  McKhmey.  High  SohooL  AtohinsoD. 
Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association:  J.  W.  Miley,  Glrard;  F.  L.  Plnet,  Topekrn;  Topeka,  Hays,  Hotcb- 

insoD,  and  Parsons,  October  19-21, 1922. 
Kentucky: 

Association  of  Kentucky  CoHeges  and  Universities:  W.  J.  Hutchins,  Bena  College,  Berea;  Frank  L. 

Rainey,  Centre  CoUege,  Deanville,  Lexington,  December  a,  1921. 
Kentucky  EducationaT  Association:  Mrs.  ft.  H.  HaU,  Shelt^ille;  R.  E.  WUliams,  4518  Sonthera 

Parkway,  Louisville;  LouisvlUe,  April  12-14. 1922. 
Kentucky  Music  Teachers'  Association:  Caroline  Bourgard,  1151  East  Broadway,  LonirviDe;  : 

Marguerite  Bertelle,  734  Fourth  Avenue,  Louisville;  Looisvilie,  April  or  May,  1922. 
Louisiana: 

Louisiana  Council  of  Education:  A.  B.  Dinwiddle,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleaar,  O.  C.  Hoekaby, 

Baton  Rouge. 
Louisiana  Professional  Teachers'  League:  J.  M.  Smith,  Lafayette;  P.  H.  Qrifflth,   Baton  Ro 
Louisiana  State  Association  of  English  Teachers:  A.  G.  Reed,  Looisians  State  Univa  ' 

Rouge;  Annie  T.  Bell,  Baton  Rouge;  Lake  Charles,  April,  1922. 
Louisiana  Teachers'  Association:  P.  H.  Orifflth,  Baton  Rouge;  L.  J.  Alleman,  Matchitoches;  Lake 

Charies,  first  part  of  April,  1922. 
Maine: 

Maine  Teachers'  Association:  O.  Herbert  Foss,  Fort  Fairfield;  Adelbert  W.  Gordon,  Augusta;  Pen> 

land,  October  27-28, 1921. 
Marvland: 

Maryland  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Glenn  R.  Owens,  Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore;  Ada 

Zouok,  Reistertown,  November  25, 1922. 
Maryland  History  Teachers'  Association:  Lena  C.  Van  Bibber,  129  East  North  Avenue,  Baltimore; 

Laura  J.  Ca\'ines,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore:  Baltimore,  Febrairy.  1922. 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association:  Norman  W.  Cameron,  Teachers'  Training  School,  Baltimav; 

Hn^  W.  Caldwell,  Elkton,  Baltimore,  Thanksgiving  week  1922. 
Massachusetts: 

Conference  on  Rural  Education:  William  B.  Aspinwall,  State  Normal  School,  Worcester;  HoDoia 


G.  Brown,  State  Normal  School,  Worcester;  Worcester.  March  17, 1922. 
iarvard  Teachers'  Association:  William  L.  W.  Field,  Milto 


Harvard  Teachers'  Association:  William  L.  W.  Field,  Milton  Academy,  Milton;  Edwin  A.  Shaw, 

Harvard  University.  Cambridge;  Cambridge,  April  29, 1922. 
High  School  Masters  Club  of  Massachusetts:  Charles  F.  Warner,  High  School,  Springfield;  John  W. 
^Butchlns,  High  School.  Makien;  Boston,  March  25, 1922. 
Massachusetts  Public  School  Janitors  Aaaociation:  Jdm  F.  Carr,  38  Glenwood  Avenue,  Cambridge; 

Terrence  F.  Casey,  1()3  Howard  Street,  Lowell;  Lowell,  second  week  in  July,  1922. 
Massachusetts  Schoolmasters'  Chib:  Charles  S.  Clark,  SomerviHe;  Leonard  M.  Pattoo,  Milton;  Boiton, 

October,  1921. 
Massachusetts  Stote  Normal  School  Teachers'  Association:  Roy  L.  Smith,  Stote  Normal  Schooi, 

North  Adams:  M.  Harriet  Bishop,  1  Normal  Street.  Worcester:  Bridgewater.  September.  S^1923. 
Massachusetts  State  Superintendents'  Association:  Fayette  K.  Congdon,  Nortnampton;  SC  Howard 

Chace,  Beverh ;  Boston,  December  1. 1922. 
Maaaachusetts  Teachers'  Federation:  Mary  McSkinmioo,  20  Clinton  Road,  Bro<^)tne,  Ernest  Wake^ 

chnie,  238  Elm  Street,  Somer\  ille  44:  Carabridm,  October  21, 1922. 
Tufts  CoUcMTO  Teachers^  Association:  Adelbert  H.  Morrison,  Mechanical  Arts  High  Sehool,  Boitan; 

J.  Louis  Keegen,  Tufts  College;  Tufts  College,  April,  1922. 
Miehigan: 

ronfcrcnce  on  Educational  Measurements:  Burton  Barnes,  1354  Broadway,  Detroit;  Georfa  Birkam. 

442<>  Hurlbut  Avenue.  Detroit;  Detroit,  May,  1921. 
Michigan  Association  of  School  Superintendents  and  School  Board  Members:  R.  W.  Cooper,  Lftosing; 

HTcToaley,  Highland  Park,  Ann  Arbor,  March  27-2S,  1922. 
Michigan  Schoohnaster^'  Club:  J.  P.  Edmonson,  Ann  Arbor;  Louis  Parker  Jocetyn,  545  South  Divi- 

siun  Street,  Ann  Arbor:  Ann  Arbor,  March  30,  1922. 
Michigan  State  Federation  of  Teachers'  Quba:  Cora  Riggs,  Grand  Rapldi;  Looy  Betta,  Grand  Refids, 
MiclUgan  State  Home  Economics  Association!  Mary  ETSweeny,  Micbion  Agriealtiiral  College,  Ktet 

Lan^ng;  Lenna  F.  Cooper,  Battle  Creek  Sanitariun  School  of  Home  EocMoiics^  Battle  Oeek;  Cor> 

vallisTOreg.,  July  8,  1922. 
Upiier  Peninsula  Educational  Association:  C.  L.  Phelps,  Idipeming;  W.  F.  Lewis,  MarquKtc: 

Sault  Sto.  Marie,  October  11-13,  1922. 
Minnesota- 
Minnesota  EducaUonal  AssociaUon:  Theda  Gildemelster,  State  Teachen  CoUege^  Wiaow;  C.  o. 

SchuU,  1661  Portland  Avenue,  Si.  Paul;  Mlnneapotts.  November  2-5, 1981. 
Minnesou  Educational  AaMx-iation  of  School  Board  Members:  Victor  B.  AadVHB,  WhMtfln:  L. 

P.  Wood,  Delevan;  St.  Paul,  November  3-5,  1921. 
MAnnesoU  Mw4c  Teachers'  Assodation:  Stanley  J.  Avery,  436  Ridcswood  ATOine,  MinaMpoUa: 

Harriet  Allen,  1855  Ahhiand  Avenue,  St.  Paul;  St.  Paul,  June,  1922. 
Minnehoia  State  Normal  School  Teachers:  Robert  R.  Reed,  State  Teachers  CoUeee,  Winona;  Qnm 

B.  Thacker,  Sute  Teachers  CoUege,  BemidH;  Mfaineapotti,  somettee  between  November  a  tad  S. 

1921. 
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Mississippi: 

MtaBtaeippl  CkMiail  AaoeisUon:  O.  A.  Sh»w.  Unlvenity. 

Mississippi  Teachers'  Aasoeiatioo:  H.  L.  McCIeskey,  Station  A,  Hattieeburg;  F.  M.  Coleman,  Junior, 

Jaekson;  Jacltson,  May  8-6, 1992. 
Wmaari: 

Missouri  College  Union:  J.  L.  Roemer,  St.  Charles;  F.  Be^ay  Smith,  Central  College,  Fayette; 

Cameron,  Norember,  1982. 
Missouri  Society  of  Teachers  of  English:  Lucy  J.  Ball,  State  Teachers  College,  WarreDsborg,  Early 

G.  Tyler,  Laayette  High  School,  St.  JoaepA;  St.  Louis,  November  2-5, 1921. 
MiaBOori  Society  of  Teachers  of  Bmcrj  and  Oovemment:  W.  A.  Lewis,  Junior  College,  Kansas  City; 

J.  £.  Wrench,  Columbia;  St.  Louis,  November  11-13, 1981. 
Miasnuri  Societv  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  and  Science:  J.  K.  LaughUn,  Kansas  City:  Alfred  Davis, 

Soldan  High  School,  St.  Louis. 
Missouri  State  Negro  Teachers'  AssodatloD:  Clem»t  Richardson,  Lincoln  Unirersity,  Jelhraon  City; 

H.  O.  Cook,  2436  Montgall,  Kansas  City;  Kansas  City.  November,  1922. 
MissooriState  Teachers' Association:  Sam  A.  Baker,  Jefferson  City;  E.M.  Carter,  Columbia;  St.  Louis, 

November  15-18, 1982. 
Montana: 

Montana  State  Council  of  English  Teachers:  Ida  l>a\is,  Bozeman;  Margaret  Iloman,  Missoula;  Missoula, 

May  1922. 
MoDtaiia  State  Teachers'  Association:  J.  M.  Hamilton,  Bozeman;  Oscar  Boland,  Lewistown. 
Nebraska: 

.Nebraska  History  Teadiers'  Assodation:  Mrs.Mattie  A.  Branthwaite,  341  North  Eleventh  Street, 

Lincoln;  Margaret  Davis,  1712  Bast  Street,  Lincoln;  Uncotai,  May  1932. 
Nebraska  Home  Economics  Association:  Mrs.  Lulu  Kdrtz  Hudson,  Simeon;  Mary  Ellen  Brown,  3321 

R  Street,  Lincoln. 
Nebraska  Music  Teaohers'Assodatkn:  Aogust  Molzer,  Oliver  Buildinc,  Lincoln;  Paol  Reuter,  Seward. 
Nebraska  Schoolmasters'  Club:  A.  H.  Stoley,  Hastings:  H.  E.  Bradford,  Lincoln. 
Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Assodation:  W.  H.  Morton,  Pab-bury;  H.  O.  Sotton,  Teachers  CoUege, 

KeameyiPmaha,  November  9-U,  1931. 
Nebrvka  Women's  Educational  Chib:  E.  Roth  Pyrete,  McKinley  School,  Lincoln;  Mary  Crawford, 

Kearney;  Omaha,  first  week  in  November,  1921. 
Nevada: 

Nevada  State  EducatiODa]  Assodation:  E.  L.  McKeown,  Carson  City:  E.  O.  Vaoghan,  Reno;  probably 

Reno,  December,  1921. 
New  Hampshire: 

New  Hampshire  Practical  Arts  Club:  John  P.  Cook,  34  Union  Street,  Lebanon;  Herbert  C.  Wilcox, 

229  Nor^  Main  Street,  Concord;  Concord,  February,  1982. 
New  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Association:  Francis  J.  Clayton,  Parker  School,  Concord;  Caroline 

E.  Head,  97  Liberty  Street,  Manchester;  October,  1922. 
Hew  Jersey: 

Assodation  of  Teachers  of  English  of  New  Jersey:  Charles  H.  Whitman.  Rutgers  CoUege,  New  Bruns- 

wiok;  Mabel  A.  Tattle.  HigfaSchool,  Linden;  Newark,  March  26. 1982. 
Council  of  Education  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey:  Ira  T.  Cnapman,  New  Brunswick;  J.  Howard  Hulsart, 

March  10-11,  1922. 
New  Jersey  Physical  Educatioti  Assodation:  OosUv  H.  B«t|os,  Public  Schools,  Jersey  City;  F.  W. 

Maroney,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Trenton. 
New  Jersey  Science  Teaehers'  Association:  Melville  T.  Cook,  Rutgers  CoUege,  New  Brunswick;  R.  A. 

Whitmoyer.  High  School,  Atlantfe  City;  New  Bmnswick,  October,  1921. 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Assodation:  John  J.  Unger,  Brldgeton;  Henry  J.  Neal,  CoUinenrood; 

Atlantic  City,  December  27-29, 1931. 
Vocational  Arts  Association  of  New  Jersey:  QriseUa  Ellis,  Girls'  Vocational  Schoti,  Newark;  James 

E.  Oaflney,  201  Victoria  Avenne,  Atlantfe  City;  May  14-15, 1922. 
Mew  Mexico: 

New  Mexico  Association  for  Science:  J.  S.  Chapman,  8anta  Fe;  A.  O.  Weeee,  Albuquerque;  NovemlxT, 

1981. 
New  Mexico  Educational  Association:  Josie  Lockard,  Raton;  John  Milne,  Albuquerque;  Albuquerque, 

November  23-24, 1983. 
Mew  York: 

Associated  Academic  Prindpals:  Sherman  L.  Howe,  Carthage;  H.  Claude  Hardy,  Fairport;  Syracuse, 

December  29-31, 1921. 
Association  of  Agricultural  Teaehers  and  Prindpals:  L.  R.  Lockwood,  Hannibal;  1.  N.  Charlton, 

CobleskiU;  Ithaca,  August  3, 1921. 
Association  of  Colleges  of  the  State  of  New  York:  Frederick  C.  Ferry,  HamUton  CoUege,  Clinton; 

Augustus  S.  Downing,  Education  BuUding,  Albany.  * 

New  York  State  Association  of  District  Superintendents:  John  C.  MaUock,  ChurchvUle;  Mrs.  Mildred 

Pratt,  Laoona;  Rochester,  January  11-13, 1983. 
New  York  State  Association  of  English  Teachers:  James  M.  Spinning,  West  High  School,  Rochester; 

Walter  P.  Mcintosh,  White  Plains;  Syracuse,  November  3»-l9,  IflSBL 
New  York  State  Couudl  of  CitySchool  Supehuteudents:  Ernest  Hart  well,  Buflalo;  R.  B.  KeUey, 

Lockport:  Albany,  October,  1982. 
New  York  State  Coundl  of  Elementary  School  Prindpals  and  Teaobers:  WUUam  B.  BlaisdeU,  Temple 

Street,  Predonia;  D.  B.  MiUs,  BinglMmton;  Buffalo,  November  31-38, 1981. 
New  York  State  EQs^ory  Teachers'  Associaticii:  Arthur  H.  F«gusoajCeDtral  High  Sehod,  Syracuse; 

Frances  Madden,  High  School,  Schenectady;  Syracuse,  November  27-29. 1922. 
New  York  State  Home  Eooncmios  Associatioo:  Grace  Gillett,  Btftte  College  for  Teachers,  Albany- 
Edith  A.  Server,  1  State  Street,  Schenectady;  Syraense,  November,  1983. 
New  York  State  ily{dene  and  Physical  Education  Assodation:  Carl  Burkhart,  Buflalo:  M.  Deem, 

Albany;  Syracuse,  November  27-29, 1922. 
New  York  btate  Modem  Language  Association:  Charles  H.  Hdswarth,  Rochester;  Ferdinand  F.  Di 

Bartdq,  Buflalo:  Syracuse,  November  2»-29, 1922. 
New  York  State  Sdaioe  TeadMrs*  Association:  Em«st  F.  Cooway,  Syracuse;  George  Fowler,  Syracuse; 

Syracuse,  November  22-24, 1933. 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Assodation:  John  A.  De  Camp,  Utica;  Richard  A.  Searing,  617  North  Good- 
man Street,  Rochester;  Syracuse,  November  27-29, 1922. 
Utorth  Carolina: 

Associauon  of  Teachers  of  Secondary  Mathematics:  A.  W.  Hobbs,  Cliapd  HiU;  Fannie  Start  MitcheU, 

Wilmington;  Green viUe,  about  February  3, 1922. 
North  Carolina  Associauon  of  City  Superlntendente:  £.  J.  Coletrane,  Roanoke  Rapids;  Hoy  Taylor 

J>Vankhnton;  Raleigh,  Spring,  1922. 
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North  C^rolinA—CoDtliiued. 

North  CaroUna  AaMdation  of  Geography  Teachers:  John  J.  Blair,  Wilmington;  Collier  Cobb,  Chml, 

HiU;  Chapel  Hill,  July  13, 1922. 
North  Carolina  Educational  Association:  Mildred  Harrington,  Aberdeen;  Mary  L.  Harris,  Conoort. 
North  Carolina  Sunday  School  Association:  Oolbert  T.  Stepenson,  WinstOD-Salem;  D.  W.  Sims,M 

Masonic  Temple,  Raleigh;  Charlotte,  Aprfl  11-13, 1922. 
North  CaroUna  Teachers  Assembly:  Charles  E.  Brewer,  Raleigh;  A.  T.  Allen,  Raleigh;  Rsla|b 

November  23-25, 1921. 
North  Dakota: 

North  Dakota  Council  of  Geography  Teachers:  J.  E.  Switser,  State  Normal  School,  Valiey  aty:  Hoi' 

dah  L.  Winsted,  State  Normal  School.  Minot. 
North  Dakota  Education  Association:  Nelson  Saavain,  DotUb  Lake;  R.  L.  Brown,  Valley  City. 
Ohio: 

Conference  of  Ohio  Presidents  and  Deans:  Elias  Comptoo,  College  of  Wooeter;  Mrs.  Clara  T.  Bran* 

back,  Denison  University,  Granville;  Columbus,  the  Thursday  before  Easter,  1922. 
Ohio  Association  of  English  Teachers:  Edna  S.  Pratt,  High  School  of  Commerce.  Columbus:  C.  E. 

Thomas,  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati:  Columbus,  Christmas  Holidays,  1921. 
Ohio  CoUeee  Association:  E.  A.  MiUer,  Oberlin  CoUege,  Oberlin;  E.  R.  Mead,  Ohio  Wesleyio  Coi- 

versity,  Delaware. 
Ohio  History  Teachers'  Association:  Arthur  Hirsch,  Delaware;  G.  A.Washbume,  Columbus;  Novas* 

ber,  1922. 
Ohio  Home  Economics  Association:  Martha  Hanna,  Miami  Universitv,  Oxford;  Henrietta  Gromme, 

Home  Economics  Department,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus:  Columbus,  December  2»,  IStl- 
Ohio  Industrial  Arts  Teachers'  Association:  J.  W.  Davis, Warren;  G.  R.  Frank,  Columbus,  Deoonhr, 

1921. 
Ohio  League  of  Teachers'  Organiutions:  Amie  G.  Inman,  1978  East  One  hundred  and  sixtcentli 

Street,  Cleveland;  F.  W.  Eniglehardt,  22D4  Fulton  Avenue,  Cincinnati;  Columbus,  December  3»-27. 

Ohio  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education:  Bruce  W.  Burch,  Wittenberg  College.  Sprlngfidd; 
F.  C.  Landsittel,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus:  Columbus,  March  31-Ajpril  1.  1922. 

Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association:  W.  H.  Kirk,  East  Cleveland;  F.  £.  Reynolds,  West  Park;  Colum- 
bus, December  27-29, 1921. 
Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma  Council  of  Teachers  of  Education:  Adelia  Clifton,  Central  High  School,  Oklahoma  City; 
Ada  Hanna,  High  School,  Shawnee. 

Oklahoma  Educ^on  Association:  N.  O.  Hopkins,  Okmulgee;  M.  A.  Nash,  401  Capitol  BoUdbiC. 
Oklahoma  City;  Oklahoma  City,  February  9-U,  1922. 

Oklahoma  History  Teachers'  Association;  M.  L.  Wardell,  Pawhuska;  C.  W.  Tomer,  1«23  EUboe 
City;  Oklahoma  City,  February  8-10, 1922. 


Oregon: 
Oreg( 


brtgon  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  Edna  Sterling,  Salem;  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Goodall,  17M)  Fair 

mount  Boulevard,  Eugene. 
Oregon  State  Teachers'  Association:  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Fulkerson,  Court  House,  Salem;  £.  D.  Besaler, 

Corvallis;  Portland,  December  29-31, 1921. 
Pennsylvania:  , 

Association  of  School  Board  Secretaries  of  Pennsylvania:  John  G.  Shearer,  Ford  City;  Ferdtmaa 

Reisgen,  Ford  City.  _^ 

Pennsylvania  Assodation  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Women:  Thyrsa  Amos,  University  of  PittsborKD, 

Pittsburgh;  Grace  D.  McCarthy,  State  Normal  School,  West  Chester. 
Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association:  William  W.  Evans,  Bloomsburg;  James  Herbert  KeOy. 

10  South  Market  Square,  Harrisburg:  Altoona,  December  27-30, 1921. 
Pennsylvania  State  Modem  Language  Association:  J.  P.  W.  Crawford,  University  of  PennsylTSius, 

Philadelphia;  Ellis  A.  Schnabd,  Northeast  High  School,  Philadelphia;  December  ^  1921.  . 

Pennsylvania  State  School  Directors'  Association:  Mrs.  E.  S.  H.  McCauley,  Beaver;  D.  D.  HamnKi- 

bau^  Harrisburg;  Harrisburg,  February  9-10. 1922.  ^  . 

Public  Education  and  Child  Labor  Association  of  Pennsylvania:  Franklin  N.  Brewer,  WanamtlW 

Store,  Philadelphia:  B.  M.  Watson.  1720  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  , 

Schoolmen's  Week  (University  of  Pennsylvania):  Harlan  Updegran,  University  of  PennsylvanU, 

Philadelphia;  LeRoy  A.  King,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  PlOladelphia:  PhiJadelphia,  probably 

AprU  13-15, 1922. 

Rhode  Island:  ^, 

Rhode  Ishind  History  Teachers'  Association:  Stephen  S.  Colvin,  Brown  University,  Providiatt, 

M.  Davitt  Carroll,  76  Beaufort  Street,  Providence.  _, 

Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction:  John  F.  Deering,  Rlverpoint;  M.  Daviu  CarroU,  122  PocstfA 

Avenue,  Providence.  • 

South  Carolina:  . 

Association  of  Colleges  of  South  Carolina:  Henry  N.  Snyder,  Wofford  College,  Spartanborf;  I-  ^' 

Baker,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia.  ^    . 

South  Carolina  Home  Economics  Association:  Christine  South,  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill:  ^»^ 

Oilman,  Columbia. 
South  CaroUna  School  Improvement  AssodaUon:  Mary  Eva  Hite,  Batesburg;  Mattie  E.  Thomas,  Stt» 

Department  of  Education.  Columbia.  .     _ 

South  Carolina  State  Colored  Teachers'  Association:  J.  L.  Cain,  DarUngton;  I.  M.  A.  Myers,  CohunM- 
South  Carolina  State  Teachers'  Association:  E.  C.  McCants,  Anderson;  R.  C.  Buits,  Rock  Hill. 

South  Dakota:  .  , 

South  Dakota  Commercial  Teachers'  Association:   Thomas  W.  Noel,  Yankton;  Ella  Stair,  >la<)^ 
South  Dakota  Education  Association:  Jane  Emry,  Madison;  A.  H.  Seymour,  Aberdeen;  Pi<tt«»  ^^' 

ember  27-29, 1922. 

Physical  Education  Society  of  Tennessee:  John  R.  Bender,  Knoxville;  Jeannette  M.  King,  Uurtrttf- 
boro;  Nashville,  about  Easter,  1922.  . 

Tennessee  CoUege  Association:  George  J.  Burnett,  Tennessee  CoUege,  Murfrees\2oro;  Thomas  AJei* 
ander,  PeaboiQ:  CoUege,  NashviUe;  NashvUle,  March  16-18, 1922.  ^_^ 

Tennessee  State  PubUc  School  Officers'  Association:  R.  L.  Jones,  Chattanooga;  P.  L.  Harned,  CttrD- 

Tennessee  State  Teachers'  Association:  R.  L.  Jones,  Murfreesboro;  P.  L.  Hamed,  ClarksvUle;  timt 
vUle,  April,  1922. 
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Home  Economics  Association  of  Texas:  Joan  Hamilton,  Denton;  Wealthy  Hale,  Denton;  probably 

San  Antonio,  December  1, 1022. 
Texas  State  Teachers'  Association:  M.  H.  Moore,  Fort  Worth;  R.  T.  Ellis,  2938  lipscomb  Street,  Fort 

Worth;  IMlas,  November  23-26, 1982. 
Texas  State  Teachers'  Association  (colored):  E.  D.  Pieraon,  312  Robin  Street,  Houston;  Mrs.  F.  A. 

Robinson,  1218  West  Lacy  Street,  PaleBtine;  Fort  Worth,  November  30, 1922. 
Utah: 

Utah  Edueatianal  AasoeiaUan:  B.  Roland  Lewis,  Salt  Lake  City;  Salt  Lake  City,  October  20-22,921. 
Utah  Home  Economics  Association:  Mrs.  Nell  Strowig,  251  Boath  Fourth  Street  Bast,  Salt  Lake  City; 

Florence  L.  Parry,  3387  Higiiland  Drive,  Salt  Lake  eity. 
Vermont: 

Schoolmasters'  Club  of  the  State  of  Vermont:  H.  L.  Dickinson,  St.  Albans;  Eugene  H.  Clowse, 

Richmond;  Rutland,  October,  1921. 
Vermont  State  Teaohere'  AsMXsiation:  Etta  Franklin,  Rutland;  AMoe  Chandler,  St.  Albans;  Rutland, 

October  12-14, 1921. 
Vermont  Women  Teachers'  Cfaib:  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Buc^iam,  Manchester;  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Deyett,  Shel- 

bume;  October  12, 1922. 
Virginia: 

Association  of  Virginia  Colleges:  Charles  G.  Maphis,  University;  E.  W.  McWhorter,  Hampden  Sidney; 

Richmond,  early  February.  1922. 
Cooperative  Education  Association  of  Vir^nia:  Mrs.  B.  B.  Munford,  fi03  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond; 

George  W.  Guy,  Box  1607,  Richmond;  Richmond.  Thanksgiving  week,  1922. 
Public  School  Trustees  Association  of  Virginia:  J.  B.  Friend,  Drakes  Branch;  M.  F.  McGehee,  Keys- 

viUe;  Richmond,  Thanksgiving  week,  i»22. 
Rural  Life  Conference  (University  of  Virginia):  Chairman,  Florence  H.  Stubbs;  Charlottsville,  August, 

1922. 
Virdnia  English  Teachers'  Association:  J.  R.  L.  Johnson,  East  Radford;  Miss  Ray  Van  Vest,  John 

Marshall  Hi^  School,  Ricdmumd. 
Virginia  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education:  J.  Preston  McCoonell,  East  Radford:  Robert  T.  Kerlin, 

Lexington. 
Virginia  State  Primary  Teachers'  Association:  Pauline  B.  Williamson,  806  East  Marshall  Street, 

Ridimond:  Mabel  E.  Culkin.  State  Normal  School.  Farmville;  Richmond,  November,  1922. 
Virginia  State  Teachers'  Association:  J.  A.  C.  Hurt,  Mytheville;  W.T.Sanger,  Richmond;  Rich- 
mond, last  week  in  November,  1922. 
Washington: 

Puget  Sound  English  Masters'  Chib:  George  W.  Saunderson,  LUicoln  High  School,  Seattle;  H.  D. 

Johnson,  West  Seattle  High  School,  Seattle. 
Puget  Sound  Schoolmasters'  Chib:  R.  F.  Bown,  Taooma;  Frank  Farrar,  0725  Twenty-fourth  Avenue 

NW.,  Seattle;  Tacoma,  about  December  1, 1922. 
Washington  Education  Assooiation:  Ralph  W.  Swetman,  EUensburg;  Anna  L.  Gifford,  Seattle, 

Bellingham,  October,  1922. 
West  Virrinia: 

West  virdnia  Council  of  Teachers  of  English:  W.  H.  Frankhn,  Huntington. 

West  Virginia  Education  Associatian:  George  M.  Ford,  Charleston;  W.  W.  Trent,  Elkins;  Himdng- 

ton,  November  3-6, 1922. 
Wisconsin: 

Vocational  School  Teachers'  Association:  T.  S.  Rees,  Racine;  John  B.  Coleman,  La  Crosse;  Milwaukee, 

Jannary  11-14, 1922. 
Wisconsin  Agricultiffal  Education  Association:  J.  M.  May,  River  Farm;  Glen  Lyean,  Plymouth. 


*  Wisconsin  Associatian  for  Educational  Research:  F.  L.  Clapp,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison; 
Mrs.  Ceoile  White  Flemming,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Madison;  Milwaukee,  Novem- 
ber, 1922. 

Wisconsin  Assooiation  of  Mathematics  Teachers:  Mrs.  Jean  Cowles  Stoughton;  W.W.  Hart,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison;  Milwaukee,  first  week  in  November,  1922. 

Wisconsin  Association  of  Modem  Foreign  Language  Teachers:  B.  Q.  Morgan,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison;  C.  F.  Gillen,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison;  Madison,  April  31-May  1, 1922. 

Wisconsin  Association  of  Vocational  School  Directxirs:  T.  S.  Rees,  Racine;  John  B.  Coleman,  La 
Croese:  Milwaukee.  January  11, 1922. 

Wisconsin  Colleges,  Associated:  Meh'in  A.  Brannon,  Beloit  College,  Beloit;  H.  P.  Houghton,  Marshall 
and  Daley  Bank,  Milwaukee:  Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin  History  Teachers'  Association:  Laura  E.  Du  Four,.Raciiio;  W.  H.  Hathaway,  Riverside 
High  School,  liQlwaukee;  MUwaiikee,  November,  1922. 

Wisconsin  MiLsic  Teachers'  Association:  Theodore  Winkler,  Sheboygan;  W.  J.  Meyer,  JefTerson 
Studios,  Milwaukee:  Wausao,May,  1922. 

Wisconsin  Physical  Education  Association:  J.  C.  Elsom,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison;  Theresa 
M.  Statz,  State  Normal  School,  OshkoshiMilwaukee,  November  4, 1921. 

Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association:  Thomas  W.  Boyce,  Milwaukee;  M.  A.  Buasewitz,  Milwaukee;  Mil- 
waukee, November  9-11, 1922. 
Wyoming: 

Wyoming  State  Teachers'  Association:  Mrs.  Katharina  A.  Morton,  Cheyenne;  J.  C.  McGlade,  Casper; 
Cheyenne,  October,  1922. 

3.  atf. 

AssodaUon  of  Women  Principals  of  PnbUc  Schools  of  New  York  City:  Jessie  B.  Colburn,  ^  West  One 

hundred  and  sixth  Street;  Loretto  M.  Rochester,  845  Lexington  Avenue. 
Boston  Principals'  Association:  William  B.  Snow,  English  High  l^hool;  Joseph  F.  OouM,  Bigelow  Schr 

Boston,  October  5. 1921. 
Boston  Teachers'  Club:  Annie  O.  Scollard,  11  Bowdltch  Street,  East  Braintrec,  84;  Myrtle  C.  Dick 

20  Whiting  Street,  Roxbury  19;  September.  1921. 
Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association:  Frank  J.  Arnold,  Public  School  118:  Emma  E.  Germany.  Public  Sc 

118;  September  19. 1921. 
Chicago  Principals'  Club:  Fred  E.  Smith,  3600  West  Foster  Avenue;  Mary  E.  FeUows.  1922  Palte 

Avenue;  Smtember  23, 1921. 
Chicago  Teachers'  Federation:  Ida  L.  M.  Fursman,  127  North  Dearborn  Street;  Frances  £.  Harden, 

I^th  Dearborn  Street;  September  10. 1921.  ^     ,^ 

ChHdnnati  Schoolmasters'  Club:  C.  M.  Merry,  Hughes  High  School;  M.  R.  McEhi>y,  Woodward  fligb^ 

School. 
Denver  Teachers'  Club:  Margaret  A.  Smith,  1469  Williams  Street;  C.  R.  ChrisUan,  3239  KranJtli 
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Detroit  Teachers'  Association:  Howard  V.  Homung.  Hotel  Butler;  Blanche  E.  Morris.  3780  W^i^t  Strcrt; 

October  3. 1921.  

Educational  Society  of  Baltimore:  David  E.  Wegleln,  Baltimore  City  School  Administrmtioti;  WBSauM. 

R.  Flowers,  Eastern  High  School:  October,  101. 
Elementary  teachers'  association  (Baltimore):  Laura  W.  Mainster,  3915  Gwyn  Oak  Avenue,  Man-  Bell. 

2837  St.  Paul  Street;  September  14. 1921 . 
Federation  of  Teachers'  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York:  Isabel  A.  Ennis,  2fiO  Wmhington  A  venae, 

Brooklyn:  Lucille  Nicol,  445  Eastern  Parkwav  Brooklvn;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  SM>tember  IS,  1921. 
High  School  Men  Teachers*  Association  of  Philadelphia:  R.  B.  Morris,  Broad  and  Jackson  Streets;  J.  H. 

Longacre.  Forty-eighth  and  Walnut  Streets;  November  4. 1921. 
High  School  Teachers'  Association  of  Los  Angeles  City:  Willis  T.  Newton,  219  South  BnrUneton;  G .  W. 

Preston.  1143  Logan  Street;  September  19, 1921. 
High  School  Teachers'  Association  of  New  York  City:  Harold  E.  Buttrlck,  Boys  High  School,  Bnekij^ 

May  E.  Brockman. 
Interborough  Association  of  Women  Teachers  (New  York  C^ty):  Grace  Strachan-Forsythe,  30  We« 

Seventy-second  Street;  Helen  A.  McKeon,  564i  Clinton  Street,  Brookljrn. 
Los  Angeles  C^ty  Teachers'  Chib:  Ida  Christine  Iversen,  825  West  Eighth  Street;  Marie  L.  Brandt,  lOD 

Florida  Street;  September  19, 1921 . 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Educational  Association:  W.  C.  Hatfield,  114  East  Kentucky;  Agnes  Dickson,  1630 1 

Avenue. 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Teachers'  League:  Bernard  J.  McDonald,  95  Mansfield  Street;  Alioe  £. 

269  D wight  Street;  September  27, 1921. 
New  York  Academy  of  Public  Education:  Wilham  L.  Felter,  Olrk'  High  School;  T.  Adrian  Cortis.  laB 

Central  Park  South. 
New  York  City  Association  of  Teachers  of  Eziglish:  John  Avent,  Julia  Richman  High  School:  Efinor 

Hastinra,  Washington  Irving  High  School;  September  17, 1921. 
New  York  City  Prin^ls'  Assodation:  William  Rabenort,  Public  School  55;  Jessie  B.  Colbam.  Pafaie 

School  96;  September  23. 1921. 
New  York  Schoolmasters'  Club:  Francis  II.  J.  Paul,  Forest  Hills  Gardens;  Matthew  D.  Qiiinn«  lOl  E«t 

Ninety-second  Street:  October  8, 1921. 
New  York  Society  for  the  Experimental  Study  of  Education:  John  L.  Tildsley,  500  Park  Avenue:  J.  Cvfe- 

ton  Bell,  1032  A  Sterling  Place,  Brooklsm. 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Schoolwomen's  Club:  Joyce  Lobner,  2415  Telegraph;  Myrtle  Poole»  5216  Desmond  Street: 

August.  1921. 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Teachers'  Association:  Edgar  E.  Muller,  3909  Lynwood  Avenue;  H.  D.  BraMlleld.  Fre- 
mont High  School;  October,  1921. 
Passaic  (N.J.)  Teachers'  Association:  Mary  A.  Dwyer,  Madison  Street;  K.  A.  Dey,  9  Rutger  Pleoe;  Octo- 
ber, 2. 1921. 
Philadelphia  Teachers'  Association:  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson,  Broad  and  Snyder  Avenue;  Emily  M.  RcnAev, 

1415  South  Fifty-eighth  Street,  September  2, 1921. 
Pittsburgh  Teachers'  Association:  John  Adams,  1003  Bessemer  Building;  Ida  Oealey,  1003 

Building;  September  9,  1921. 
Portland  (Oreg.)  Grade  Teachers'  Association:  Anna  Reed  Ockley  Green  School;  Anne  W.  Bieeen, ' 

Arms  Apartment;  September  14, 1921.  

Public  Education  Association  of  Buffalo:  Henry  Ware  Sprague,  Erie  County  Bank  Buikling;  WOlian  P 

Haines,  122  Pearl  Street. 
Public  Education  Association  of  Chicago:  CM.  Moderwell,  28  East  Jackson  Boulevard;  Glen  Kd wards, 

5486  Blackstone  Avenue,  May.  1922. 
Public  Education  Association  of  tne  City  of  New  York:  Charles  P.  Howland,  61  Broadway;  Howvd  W 

Nudd.  8  West  Fortieth  Street. 
Public  School  Teachers'  Association  of  Baltimore:  Resell  Berryman:  Euclid  and  Woodland  Avenoe;  Mbf- 

nie  Daugherty.  637  West  North  Avenue:  October  10, 1921. 
Richmond  (va-)  Elementary  Teachers'  Association:  Ruth  Redd,  1005  West  Avenue:  Miss  Clara  Sonuna. 

2721  West  Grace  Street;  October  12, 1921. 
Richmond  ( Va.)  Teachers'  League:  W.  C.  Locker,  811  Seminary  Avenue:  Emily  C.  Royall,  415  West  Oracr 

Street:  October.  1921. 
San  Francisco  Grade  Teachers'  Association:  Mrs.  E.  L.  Dacre,  42  Henry  Street:  Dorothy  S.  TmrrHl,  23 

Henry  Street;  August,  1921. 
Schoohnasters'  Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity:  Herbert  E.  Hawkes,  Cohmibia  University:  Uoyd 

W.  Johnson,  Adelphl  Academy,  Brooklyn,  New  York  aty,  October  21. 1921. 
Schoohnaster's  (:iub  of  Philadelphia:  Albert  W.  Dudley,  6303  North  Eleventh  Street;  Thomas  J.  Dobbtns, 

510  Mid  vale  Avenue. 
Teachers'  Council  (New  York  City):  William  J.  McAuUffe,  372  East  One  hundred  and  ninety-lbimk 

Street;  Helen  A.  McKeon.  564  A  Clinton  Street,  Brooklyn. 
Utica  (N.  Y.)  Teachers'  Association:  Vincent  G.  Brown,  lOi  Lyon  Place,  New  Hartford;  Loella  J.  Tbamvt. 

423  Court  Street;  September,  1<WI . 

XXIV. — Learned  and  Civic  Organizations. 

The  following  list  shows,  first,  the  name  of  the  organization:  second,  ibe  name  and  address  of  the  preaA- 
dent:  third  the  name  and  address  of  the  secretctry,  fourth,  the  place  and  date  of  the  next  meeting. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters:  William  Milligan  Sloane,  Princeton.  N.  J.:  Robert  Underwood 

Johnson,  15  West  Eighty-first  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  2, 1921. 
American  Academy  of  Medicine:  William  L.  Estes,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  T.  W.  Grayson,  8097  Jenkins 

Arcade.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science:  I^eo  S.  Rowe,  Pan-American  Union,  W^ 

D.  C,  J.  P.  Lichtenberger,  307  Logan  Hall  University  of  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  ph 

phia,  Pa.,  May,  1922. 
American  Association  for  Cknnmunity  Organization:  W.  J.  Norton.  542  GriswoM  Street.  Detroft,  Micli4 

Raymond  Clapp,  573  Electric  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  ProWdence,  R.  I.,  June,  1922. 
American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation:  Thomas  L.  Chadboume,  14  Wall  Street,  New  York  City, 

N.  Y.;  John  B.  Andrews,  131  East  Twenty-third  Street:  December,  1921. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science:  E.  H.  Moore,  University  of  Chicago,  Ghlcago,  11L: 

Burton  E.  Livingston,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C.:  Toronto,  Canada,  Deoemher  27-31, 

1921. 
American  Association  of  Museums:  Frederic  Allen  Whiting,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Cleveland,  Ohioc 

Harold  L.  Madison,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  May, 

1922. 
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AmcriemQ  CbMukfel  Society:  Edflar  F.  SiiiUh,  Univfinity  ol  Pennsylvania,  PhiiadeljpUa,  P*.;  Charlea  L. 

Parsons,  1709  G  Street  NWrWaahington,  D.  C;  New  Ycrk,  N.  Y,  Septamber  6-l%mu 
Amcrkan  Child  Hyctane  Attodatko:  Henry  L.  K.  gbaw,  3«1  Stote  Street,  Aibany,  N.  Y.;  H.  F.  Uetan- 

holz,  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn.;  New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  2-6, 1931. 

QviD  Assodation:  J.  Horace  MeFarland,  Harrisborg,  Pa.;  Harlean  James,  906  Union  Trust 


Building,  Waahington,  D.  C;  Chicago,  lU^  November  13-17, 1921. 
American  Country  Life  Aseodation:  Kenyon  h.  Butterfidd,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Charles  J.  Qalpin,  Waah- 

ingtaOfJp.  C;  New  Orleans,  La.,  November  10-12, 1921. 
AmericanJSconomic  Association:  Jacob  H.  Hollander,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Hay 

R.  Wwterfleid,  Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  last  week  Deeember,  1921. 
American  Forestry  Association:  Charles  Lathrop  Pack,  Lakewood,  N.  J.;  Percival  Sbeldoa  Ridsdale, 

1214  Sixteenth  Street  NW.,  Waahkigton.  D.  C. 
American  Genetic  Association:  David  Fainauld,  Box  351,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Station,  Washington, 

D.  C;  GeorgB  M.  Rommel,  Box  354,  Pennsylvania  Aveime  Station,  Washington,  D.  C;  WasMngtoo, 
D.C.,  January  12, 1922. 

Amertean  Geographial  Sodety:  John  Qreenough,  Broadway  at  One  hundred  and  ftfty-eixth  Street,  New 

York,  N.  Y.;  Isaiah  Bowman,  Broadway  at  One  hundred  and  ftfty-dxth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y., 

November  ^  1921. 
American  Historical  Association:  Jules  Jusserand,  French  Embassy.  Washington,  D.  C;  John  Spencer 

Baoett,  Northampton,  Maas.;  St.  Louis,  Mo,  December  27,  1921. 
American  Library  Assodation:  Aiariah  S.  Root,  Oberlin  Colleee  Library.  Obeilin,  Ohio;  Carl  H.  Milam, 

78  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  in.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  26-Jiily  1, 1932. 
American  Mathematical  Sodety:  Q.  A.  Bliss,  University  of  Chteago,  Chicago,  IlL;  R.  G.  D.  Richardson, 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.;  WeUesIey,  Mass.,  September  7-«,  1921. 
American  Medical  AssodaUon:  George  Edmund  de  Schweinitz,  1705  Walnut  Street,  Phi]ade^>hia,  Pa.; 

Alexander  R.  Craig.  535  North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ^  ,  ^, 

American  Philological  Assodation:  Walton  Brooks  McDanlel,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philaddphia, 

Pa.;  Clarence  P.  Bill,  Adelbert  CoUege,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich..  December  28-30, 1921. 
American  Philosophical  Association,  Eastern  Division:  W.  H.  Sheldon,  Yale  University,  New  Hawn, 

Conn.;  A.  H.  Jones,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  1.;  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  Decem- 
ber 25-31, 1921. 
American  Philoeophfcal  Sodety:  William  B.  Scott,  Princeton,  N.  J.;  I.  Minis  Hays,  IW  South  Fifth  Street, 

Philaddphia,T»a.;  Philadelphia,  Pa^  April  20-22,  1922. 
American  Political Sdence  Association:  Leo  S.  Rowe,  Pan  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C;  Frederic 

A.  Ogg,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December  27-29,  1921. 
AmerfcanPsychdogical  AssociaUon:  Margaret  F.  Washburn,  Vassar  CoUege,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  ^ .;  Ldwm 

G.  Boring,  ClarkUniversity,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Princeton,  N.  J.,  December  28-30. 1921. 
American  Public  Health  Assodation:  M.  P.  Ravenel,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.;  A.  W.  Hed- 

rich,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.;  New  York,  N.  v.,  November  14-18, 1921. 
American  Sodal  Hygiene  Assodation:  Hermann  M.  Biggs,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Donald 
^     R.Hooker,  Baltimore.  Md.;  New  York,  N.Y.,  November,  1921.  ,,   r>     ;  ,  n  t>    * 

American  Sodety  for  Thrift:  8.  W.  Straus,  Straus  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Henry  R.  Daniel,  9  East 
^      Forty-dxth  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  ^         ,„    ^        .  „.  « 

American  Sodological  Society:  Edward  Cary  Hayes,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  Ernest  W .  Bur- 
^     gess,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  HI.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December  27-29, 1921. 
Amerkan  Statistical  Assodation:  Carroll  W.  Doten,  222  Charles  River  Road,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Robert 

E.  Chaddock,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Pittsburdi,  Pa.,  December  27-30,  1921. 
Association  of  American  Geographers:  Ellen  Churchill  Semple,  500  West  Onnsby  Avenue,  Louisville, 

Ky.;  Richard  E.  Dodge,  Storrs,  Conn.;  Washington,  D.  C^.  December  29-31, 1921.       ,  „  „  ^ 
Botamcal  Sodety  of  America:  Charles  E.  Allen,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  J.  R.  Schramm, 


110  Stewart  Avenue,  Ithaca,  N.Y.;  Toronto.  Canada,  December 27-31, 1921.  ,„    ^,      ^^ 

Child  Conservation  League  of  America:  Winfidd  Scott  Hall,  3136  Ivison  Avenue,  Borwyn,  lU.;  Mrs.  Mary 

Laux  Beckwith,  Room  1118,  Wcmian's  Temple,  Chicagp.IU.;  Chicago,  111.,  March  16,  1922. 
ChUd  Health  Organisation  of  America:  L.  Emmett  Holt,  1»  west  Ffftv^ghth  Street,  New  York,  N.  \ .; 

Frederick  Peterson,  Hotel  Chatham,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  October,  1921.  ^       . 

Farm  AVomen's  National  Congress:  Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Klinck,  Clar>tviUe,  Iowa;  Mrs.  Nettie  Dennison,  \  «- 

miJion,  S.  D. 
Geological  Society  of  America:  James  F.  Kemp,  Coliinibia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  E.  O.  Hovey, 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Amherst,  Mass.,  December  2^-30,  1921. 
Inter-Racial  Council:  Secretary,  M.  J.  Pupin,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Jewish  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Aid  Sodety:  Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  51^  West  End  Avenue,  New  York, 
„  .?^*  ^ -J  i^u4»ene  S.  Bcjijamin,  1019  Madison  Avenue,  New  Yoric,  N.  Y.  _   «  , 

Mathematical  Association  of  AmeriL-a:  O.  A.  Miller,  University  of  IlUnois,  Urbana,  HI.;  W.  D.  Gatans, 
^...^^^''^rUn  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio;  Toronto,  Canada,  December,  1921.  „   ^    . 

Military  Training  Camas  Association  of  the  United  States:  Archibald  G.  Thacher,  19  West  Forty-fourth 

Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  ArtJior  F.  Cosby,  19  West  Forty-foorth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York, 
^     N.  Y.,July,  mi. 
Modern  LanguaRe  Assodation  of  America:  William  GniW  Howard,  :i9  Kirkland  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 

Cadetoti  Brown,  Bryn  MawT  CoUege,  Bryn  Mawr,  Fa.;  Baltimore,  Md..  December  28-30, 1921. 
Modem  l^an^iage  Teachern^  Asfwciation  of  the  Central  West  and  iSouih:  A .  K.  Holilfeld,  131  Brrose  Terraee, 

Madison,  Wis.;  C.  H.  Handschin,  Oxford,  Ohio;  ChuiaRO,  Til.,  Mav,  1922. 
National  Academy  ofSclenrvs:  Charles  DooUttlc  Waleott,  Smithsonian  iDstitOtioD,  Washtngton,  D.  C; 

(Tiarlcs  Orooley  Abl>ot,  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  Agricultural  Society:  Howard  R.  Snrith,  Live  Stock  Exchange  BofldiDg,  Chicago,  m.;  Robert 

Scoville,  Hartford,  Conn. 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies:  T.  Oin>ert  Pearson,  19^74  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  William 

P.  Whartou,  Groton,  Ma.ss.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jan  nan',  1922.  ^    . 

National  Child  Welfare  Assodation:  WUliam  H.  Wadhams,  48  East  Sewoty-etehth  Street,  New  York, 

N.  v.;  Charley*  F.  Powliaon,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  Ton:,  N.  Y.,  January  9, 1922. 
National  Civic  Federation:  Alton  B.  Parker,  ftl  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  D.  L.  Cease,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. 
Natkmal  Commmiity  Board:  Henry  E.  Jadpnn,  1516  H  Street  NW.»  Waddnctoo.  D.  C;  OUrer  P.  New. 

man.  1516  H  Street  N W.,  WashlnKUm,  D.  C;  WasUngton,  D.  C,  April  13, 1922. 
National  Conferenoe  of  Sodal  Work:  Robert  W.  Krtso,  40  ComhilL  Boston,  Mass.;  WUUam  Hammond 

Parker,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Ctaieinnatl,  OMo;  Providence,  R.  I.,  Jmie.  1932. 
National  Economic  League:  Secretary,  J.  W.  Beatson,  6  Beacon  SUeciJBoBton,  9,  Mass. 
NaUonal  Efficiency  So^ty:  MeMl  Dewey,  Lake  Ptedd  Chib,  N.  T.;  B.  F.  J.  Porter,  522  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Jfannary,  1922. 
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Notioiial  Geogr»pMc  Society:  Gilbert  Grosvenor,  National  Geqoaphic  Sodetr,  Waahincton,  D.  C;  O.  F, 

Austin,  National  Geogra^iic  Sodetv,  Washington,  D.  C;  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  Historical  Society:  Trank  AUalbten,  37  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  Mabel  T.  R. 

Washburn,  37  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters:  Robert  Grant,  211  Bay  State  Road,  Boston,  Mass.;  Jellenoa  B, 

Fletr^r,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.:  New  York,  N.  Y.,  January,  1922. 
National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences:  Secretary.  Jessie  Knight,  Rio  de  Janiero,  Brmnl,  S.  A. 
National  Municipal  Loague:  H.  M.  Waite,  1(»  West  Fortieth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  H.  W.  Dodda, 

261  Broadway,  NewYork,  N.  Y.;  Chicago,  m.,  November  16-18, 1921. 
National  Research  Council:  John  C.  Merriam,  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C:  Vernon  Kriloo, 

1701  Massachusetts  Avcnuo  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  Safety  Council:  C.  P.  Tolman,  111  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Sidney  J.  Williains,  168  North 

Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.;  Boston.  Mass.,  September  26-30, 1921. 
National  Becurity  League:  Charles  D.  Orth,  17  East  Forty-ninth  Street,  New  Yoric,  N.  Y.:  E.   L. 

Harvey,  17  East  Forty-ninth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  17,  1921. 
Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  State?:  John  Baasett  Moore,  267  West  Seventy-third  Street,  New 

York,  N.  Y.;  John  S.  Prince.  15  Broad  Street,  New  YoA.  N.  Y.:  New  York,  February  13,  1921. 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science:  Burt  L.  Hartwell,  Kingston,  R.  L;  Jacob  G.  Lipman, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  New  Orleans,  La.,  November  7-8, 1921. 
Southern  Cooperative  League:  Philander  P.  Claxton,  University  of  Alabama,  Universitv,  A]*.;  J.  E. 

McCullocb,  817  Fourteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C;  Chattanooga,  Term..  November  6-9,  itzi. 
Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association:  Mrs.  Russell  Tyson,  1728  Stevens  BuikUng,  Chkaago, 

ni.;  Mrs.  P.  L.  Richtmyer,  1728  Stevens  Building,  Chicago  Jll.;  spring,  1922. 
Workers'  Educational  Bureau  of  America:  James  H.  Maurer,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.:  Spenoer  Miller,  465  West 

Twenty-third  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  465  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Augivt  20, 

1921. 

XXV. — National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  AaaociATioNS. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher  Associations  are:  President,  Mrs. 
Milton  P.  Hiffl^,  228  West  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  Arthur  WatUns,  1201 
Sixteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.    Annual  meeting,  May  8-12, 1922,  Takoma,  Wash. 


Name. 


President. 


Secretary. 


Place  of  meeting. 


Alabama '  Mrs.  H.  8.  Doster,  Pratt- 

I     viUe. 

Arizona Mrs.  John  Langdon,Clem- 

enoeau. 

California. Mrs.  Harry  J.  E wing,  70 

East  Wflliam  St.,  San 
Jose. 

Colorado Mrs.    Richard    Crawford 

Campl>eU,  1075  Pennsyl- 
vania St..  Denvtf. 
Mrs.  E.  C.  LitUefield,  448 
Oranse  St.,  New  Haven. 
Mrs.    John    B.    Cleaver, 

Middletown. 
Mrs.  G.  S.   Rafter,  1774 
Kilboume  Plaoe,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 
Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Cummer, 

Jacksonville.    * 
Mrs.  C.  A.   Hilbun,  175 

RlvoU,  Maoon. 
Mrs.  8.  J.  Ewen,  Boise. . . . 
Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Young,  220 
Myrtle  St.,  Winnetke, 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 


Florida.. 
Georgia.. 


Idaho.. 
Illinois. 


Indiana. 


Massachusetts. 
>ri*^^»g*n 


Mississippi . 
Missouri — 


Iowa MissCarolynE.  Forgrave, 

Perry. 
Kansas Mrs.     J.     K.     Codding, 

Lansing. 
Kentucky Mrs.  George  C.  Weldon, 

Eastleigh,  Louisville. 

Maine Mrs.  Frederick  P.  Abbott, 

Saco. 
Maryland Mrs.  Harry  E,  Parkhurst, 

1410  Park  Ave.,  Balti- 

UlOTf*. 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Mason,  8 

Grove  St.,  Winchester. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Kiefer,  Port 

Huron. 
Mrs.  U.  P.  Hughes,  Guif 

Park.Guifport. 
Mrs.    ^\'illiam    UUmann, 
I      521     E.     Walnut     St., 
Sprin^eld. 

Montana !  Mrs.  E.C.  Elliott, Helena.. 

New  Hampshire — ;  Mrs.     C.    L.    Simmers, 
Durham 


Mrs.  B.  F.  Hardeman,  404 

Washington  Ave.  I 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Washburn.  741  I  Phoenix,  March  23, 24,  :&, 

W.  Pierce  St.,  Phoenix.  I      1922. 


Mrs.  John  F.  Sheehan,  117 
Alpine  Terrace,  San 
Francisco. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Roe,  517  Kit- 
tredge  Building,  Den- 
ver. 


Mrs.  JuUus  Floto,  32  North 

Mayfield  Ave., Chicago. 
Mrs.    RoUln   J.   Chenev, 

1004  Vincennes  St. ,  New 

Albany. 
Mrs.  H.  G.  Drake,  1405 

23d  St.,  Des  Moines. 
Miss  LUUan  KunU,  810 

S.  2nd,  Leavenworth. 
Miss  Elisabeth  P.  Stoufler, 

Apt.     22,     Wessinger- 

Gaulbert,  Louisville. 
Miss  Lydia  R.  Rideout, 

Saco. 


San  Jose,  July  12, 1931. 


SeoQDd  Tliandaj  ot  met 
month. 


Chicago,  May,  1022. 

Indianapolis,    Oct.    20-22, 
1921. 

Mason  City,  Oct.  12,  U, 

1921 
Wichita,  between  Mar.  13 

and  25, 1922. 
Louisville,  April,  1922. 


June,  1922. 


Mrs.  H.  Y.  Neal,  Packard     Springfield,  Oct.  13, 14. 1^ 
A  ve..  Tufts  C^lege.  1921. 


Mrs.     Ernest     Bennett, 

Natches. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Sherwood,  412 

Harrison,  Springfield. 


Jaclcson,  May  1, 1922. 
Springfield,  July  J9. 
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XXV. — National   Congress    op   Mothers    and     Pabent-Tbacher     Associa- 
tions— Continued . 


Name. 


Hew  Jeraejr 

New  Mexico... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island- 
South  Dakota. 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . . . 
Wisconsin 


President. 


iin.  D.  W.  Cooper,  Hont- 

dalr. 
Mrs,  Ruth  C.  MlUer,  Santa 

Fe. 
Mrs.   M.  C.   HoUey,   175 

Locust  St..  Loeirpart. 
Mrs.  Joeopb  Garibaldi,  214 

Park  St.,  Charlotte. 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Naylor,  Lari- 

more. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Williams.  1534 
Lakewood  Ave.,  Lima. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Hill,  218  Knott 

St.,  Portland. 
Bfrs.  E.  E.  Kieman,  Som- 

Mra.  £.  S.  Moulton,  M 
Alumni  Ave.,  Provi- 
dence. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  Kenaston, 
Bonesteel. 

Mrs.  E.  Crutcher,  817 
Lischey  Ave.,  Nashville. 

Mrs.  S.M.N.  Marrs,  Capi- 
tol Station,  Austin.         I 

Mrs.  John  E.  Dooley.  500  I 
E.  S.  Temple  St.,  Salt  , 
Uke  City. 

Mrs.  P.  W.  Freeman,  Rut-  I 
land.  I 

Mrs.  Harry  Semones,  601  ' 
McBain  Bldg. ,  Roonoke.  i 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Vamey,  Yakima 

Mrs.  George  N.  Trumper,  , 
734    Prairie   Ave.,    Ke- 
nosha. 


Secretary. 


Mn.  Wm.  F.  Little,  110 
Elm  Ave.,  Rah  way. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Gray,  Hot 
Springs. 

Mrs.  F.  D.  BldweU,  55 
Manning  Blvd.,  Albany. 


Place  of  meeting. 


Trenton,  Nov.  9  and  10. 
1«1. 

Albuquerque,  Thanksgiv- 
ing weeic 
Rochester,  Oct.  3-7, 11121. 


Albert  H.  Yoder,  Univ. 

of  North  Dakota,  Grand 

Forks. 
Mis.  Charles  Axline,  No.  •  Wanen,  Oct.   12,  14,  IS, 


8.  The  PrlscUU,  Clndn- 

natL 
j£rs.  J.  F.  Risley,  R.  R. 

Milwaukee. 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Saylor,  Rock 

wood. 
Mrs.  James  J.  McCabe.  130     Providence,  April. 

Meeser  St.,  I*rovidence. 

Mrs.  W.S.  Hill,  MitcheU.. 


1921. 
Pendleton,  May  11-14, 1921. 
Altoona,  Oct.  5,  6,  7. 


Mrs.  G.  M.  Whittemore, 
1501  Ash  wood  Ave., 
Nashville. 

Mrs.  Noyes  D.  Smith,  801 
W-  21st  St.,  Austin. 


Mrs.  R.  B.  Bmbree,  Buena 

Vista, 
Mrs.     M.     A.     Peacock, 

Yakima 


I'arls,  last  week  in  October. 


San  Antonio,  some  time  ia 
November. 


AprU,1922. 

Everett, 
1922. 


April    or    May, 


XX  \'I — Educational  Periodicals 

List  of  American  educational  periodicals  currently  received  by  ike  library  of  the  Bureau 

of  Edueation. 


[List  of  abbreviations:  bm.- bimonthly;  ir.— irregular;  m.»  monthly;  q.- quarterly;  am.— semimonthly; 

w.- weekly.! 
Alabama  School  Journal.    130  South  Nineteenth  Street,  Birmingham.    10  nos. 
American  Child.    105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.    q. 
Amerlcsn  Cookenr.    221  Columbus  Avenue^  Bostoo,  Mass.    10  nos. 
American  Education.    50  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.    10  nos. 
AmeriCwJi  Journal  of  School  Hygiene.    Worcester,  Mass.    q. 
American  Oxonian.    18  North  Main  Street,  Concord,  N.  H.    q. 
American  Penman.    30  Irving  Place,  New  York.  N.  Y.    m. 
American  Physical  Education  Review.    Springfield,  Mass.    10  nos. 
American  School.    P.  O.  Box  659,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    m. 
American  School  Board  Journal.    354  Milwaukee  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    m. 
American  Schoolmaster.    Ypsilanti,  Mich.    10  nos. 
American  Teacher.    70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.    10  nos. 
Arixona  TeaelMr  and  Home  JoumaL    Phoeoix.    10  nos. 
Arkansas  Teacher.    Little  Rock.    10  nos. 
Artisan.    State  Timde  Sdiod,  Bridgeport,  Coon.    q. 
Boston  Teachers'  News-Letter.    Ford  Bnlldinf,  Boston.    10  nos. 
Bulletin  of  Ui|^  Pointsin  the  Work  of  the  High  Schools  of  New  York  City.    Board  of  Education  Building 

New  York.    10  nos. 
Business  Educator.    Cdlumbus,  Ohio.    10  nos. 
California.    See  California  Blue  Bulletin;  Los  Angeles  School  Journal;  Sierra  Educational  News;  University 

of  California  Chronicle;  Western  Journal  of  cdneatkm. 
Oitliollc  Edoeatiooal  Bevtow.    Waahincton«  D.  C.    10  nos. 
Catholic  School  Journal.    Milwaukee,  wis.    10  nos. 
Chicago  Schools  Journal.    Chicago  Normal  College,  Chicago.    10  nos. 
Child- Welfare  Magazine.    41  North  Queen  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa.    m. 
Christian  Education.    19  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  IH.    m. 
CMsttea  EdMsaUoD  Monthly.    NaohTille,  Tean.    ra. 
Christian  Educator.    Washington,  D.  C.    10  nos. 
Christian  Educator.    420  Plum  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    10  nos. 
Christian  Student.    150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.    q. 
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Church  ScfaooL    150  Fifth  AventM,  New  York,  N.  V.    ra. 

Classical  JoamaL    University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  lU.    9  nos. 

Classical  Weeklv.    Barnard  CoUege,  New  York,  N.  Y.    w.  from  (  ctober  to  May. 

Colorado  School  Journal.    Denver.    10  nos. 

CommoD  Ground.    Somerville,  Mass.   q. 

Community  and  Tourist  Magazine.    Dmuth,  Minn.    m. 

Community  Center.    Mount  Morris,  111.    ir. 

Connecticut.    See  Artisan;  Connecticut  Schools. 

Connecticut  Schoob.    Hartford.    10  nos. 

District  of  Columbia.  Set  Catholic  Educational  Revitfw;  Christian  Educator;  Educsttonal  Raeord;  Jodv 
Red  Cross  News;  Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association;  Quarterly  Magaaine  of  the  Sootban 
Industrial  Educational  Association;  School  Life;  Volte  Review. 

Education.    120  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.    10  nos. 

Education  Bulletin.    Trenton,  N.  J.    10  nos. 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.    Warwick  ii  York  (Inc.).  Baltimore,  Md.    10  nos. 

Educational  Film  Magazine.    33  West  Forty-second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.    10  nos. 

Educational  Foundations.    31-33  East  Twenty-seventh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.    10  nos. 

Educational  Issues.    801-2  Coddental  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    m. 

Educational  Record.    818  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.    o. 

Educational  Review.    Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.    10  nos. 

Educator-Journal.    610  Lemcke  Building,  IndianapMis,  Ind.    m. 

Elementary  School  Journal.    University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  m.    10  nos. 

Engineering  Education.    Bulletin  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education. 
Pa.    10  nos. 

English  Journal.    University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111.    10  nos. 

English  Leaflet.    Concord,  N.  H.    7  nos. 

General  Science  (^larterly.    Salem.  Mass.    q. 

Georgia.    See  High  School  Quarterlv;  National  Note-book  Quarterly;  School  and  Home. 

Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine.    90  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.    q. 

Hawaii  Educational  Review.    Honolulu.    10  nos. 

High  School  Journal.    Chapel  Hill.  N.  C.    8  nos. 

High  School  Quarterly.    Athens,  Ga.    q. 

Historical  Outlook.    McKinley  Publishing  Co.,  PhUadelphia,  Pa.    9  nos. 

Home  and  School  Guest.    Stroudsburg,  I'a.    q. 

Hospital  School  Journal.    Farmington,  Mich.    bm. 

Idaho  Teacher.    Boise,  Iowa.    10  nos. 

Illinois.   8u  Chicago  Schools  Journal;  Christian  Education;  Classical  Journal;  English  Joonal; 

Association  of  Teachers  of  English  Bulletin;  Illinois  Teacher;  Journal  of  Educational  Method:  Joomal 
of  Educational  Research;  Manual  Training  Magazine;  Modem  Lamruage  Journal;  Religious  EdwaatioB; 
School  and  Home  Education;  School  Century ;  School  News  and  Practical  Educator;  SdMol  Review; 
School  Science  and  Mathematics;  University  Record;  Visual  Educui(m. 

Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  Bulletin.    Urbana.    8  nos. 

Illinois  Teacher.    Bloomington.    10  nos. 

Indiana.    8u  Educational  Issues;  Educator-Journal. 

Industrial- Arts  Magadne.    Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  WL<(.    m. 

Inter-Mountain  Educator.    Missoula,  Mont.    10  nos. 

Iowa.   Su  Junior  High  Clearing  House;  Midland  Schools;  School  Music. 

Johns  Hopkins  Alumni  Magazine.    Baltimore.  Md.    q. 

Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.    Worcester,  Mass.   q. 

Journal  of  Education.    6  Beacon  Street.  Boston,  Mass.   w. 

Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.    Warwick  ic  York  (Inc.),  Baltimore,  Md.    10  not. 

Journal  of  Educational  Method     ^Torld  Book  Company .  Yonkers ,  N .  Y .    10  nos. 

Journal  of  Educational  Research.    Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  lU.    10  nos 

Journal  of  Experimentel  Psychology.    Princeton.  N.J.  bm. 

Journal  of  Geography.    Stele  Teachers  CoUe^  Mankato,  Minn .    9  nos. 

Journal  of  Home  Economics.    1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  *  m. 

Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association.    1201  Sixteenth  Street  N  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.    10  dql 

Journal  of  the  New  York  Teachers'  Association.    Rochester.    8  nos. 

Junior  Hifdi  Clearing  House.    Sioux  City,  Iowa.    8  noe. 

Junior  Red  Cross  News.    Washington,  D.  C.    9  nos. 

Kansas.   Su  Kansas  Teacher;  Teaching. 

Kansas  Teacher.    923  Kansas  Avenue,  Topeka.    m. 

Kentucky.  See  Kentucky  Education  Association  Bulletin;  Kentucky  High  School  Quarteriy;  Southrtn 
School  Journal. 

Kentucky  Education  Association  Bulletin.    Louisville,    m. 

Kentucky  High  School  Quarterly.    Lexington,    q. 

Kindergarten  and  First  Grade.    Springfield,  Mass.    10  nos. 

Kindergarten- Primary  Magazine.    Manistee,  Mich.    bm. 

Los  Angeles  School  Journal.    422-23  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif,    w. 

Louisiana.   Su  Southern  School  Work. 

Maine  Stete  School  Bulletin.    Auguste.    10  nos. 

Manual  Training  Magazine.    Peoria,  111.    m. 

Maryland,  ^^e  Educational  AdmlnLstration  and  Supervision;  Johns  Hopkins  Alumni  Magarine:  Joomal 
of  Educational  Psychology;  Journal  of  Home  Economics;  Mother  and  Child. 

Massachusetts.  Su  American  Cookery*.  American  Journal  of  School  Hygiene:  American  Physical  Edu- 
cation Review;  Boston  Teachers'  News-Letter;  Common  Ground;  Education;  Enclish  Leaflet;  Geo- 
eral  Science  Quarterly;  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine;  Journal  of  Applied  Ps3rcholagy;  Joomal  of 
Education;  Kindergarten  'and  First  Grade;  Pedagogical  Seminary;  Popular  Eda»tor;  Primary 
Education;  Scho(d  Arts  Magazine. 

Mathematics  Teacher.    Lancaster,  Pa.    q. 

Mental  Hygiene.    27  C^umbia  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.    q. 

Michigan.  See  American  Schoobnaster;  Hospitel  School  Journal;  Kindergarten-Primary  Magazine; 
Moderator-Topics. 

Middle-West  School  Review,  Omaha,  Nebr.    10  nos. 

Midland  Schools.    Des  Moines,  Iowa.    10  nos. 

Mind  and  Body.    New  Ulm,  Minn.    m. 

Minnesota.  See  Community  and  Tourist  Magazine:  Joomal  of  Geography;  Mind  and  Body;  Mlnnawla 
Teacher;  National  School  Building  Journal;  National  School  Digeet. 

Minnesota  Teacher.    Minneapolis,   q. 
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Mississippi  Educational  Advance.   Jackson.    lOnos. 

Hissoun.   3u  Missouri  School  Journal;  Rural  School  Messenger;  School  and  Community. 

Missouri  School  Journal.   Jefferson  City.    m. 

Moderator-Topics.    Lansing,  Mich.    w.  except  July  and  August. 

Modem  Language  Journal.   7650  Saginaw  Avenue,  Chicago,  ul.    8nos. 

Montana.   See  Inter-Mountain  Educator. 

Modem  Rural  School  and  Home  Magazine.    Oklahoma  City,  Okla.   m. 

Mother  and  Child.    1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore.  Md.    bm. 

National  Association  of  Corporation  Training  Bulletin.    130  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.   m. 

National  Note-book  Quarterly.    Augusta,  Ga.   q. 

National  School  Digest.    1405  University  Avenue  8E.,  Minneapohs,  Minn.    9nos. 

Nature-Study  Review.    Ithaca.  N.Y.    9no8. 

Nebraska  Teacher.    Lincoln.    10  nos.    Nebraska.   See  Middle-West  School  Review;  Nebraska  Teacher. 

Nevada  Educational  Bulletin.   Carson  City.    10  nos. 

New  Hampshire.    See  American  Oxonian. 

New  Jersey.  Su  Education  Bulletin:  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology;  Newark  School  Bulletin; 
School  News;  Training  School  Bulletin. 

New  York.  See  American  Child;  American  Education:  American  Penman;  American  Teacher;  Bullletin 
of  Hi£h  Points  in  the  Work  of  the  High  Schools  of  New  York  City;  Christian  Student;  Church  School; 
Classical  Weekly;  Educational  Film  Magazine;  Educational  Foundations;  Educational  Review; 
Journal  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  A.<«sociation:  Mental  Hygiene;  National  Association  of  Cor- 
poration Training  BuUetin;  Nature-Study  Review;  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans;  Play- 
Sound;  School  and  Community;  School  and  Home;  School  and  Society;  School  Magazine;  Teachers 
>llege  Record:  Teacher's  Monographs;  Ungraded;  Vocationist. 

Newark  School  Bulletin.    Newark,  N.J.    10  nos. 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans.    Dansville,  N .  Y.    10  nos. 

North  Carolina.    See  High  School  Journal;  North  Carolina  Education;  Training  School  Quarterly. 

North  Carolina  Education.    Raleigh.    10  nos. 

North  Dakota.    See  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Northwest  Journal  of  Education.    Seattle,  Wash.    10  nos. 

Ohio.  See  Business  Educator;  Christian  Educator;  Ohio  Educational  Monthly;  Ohio  History  Teachers' 
Journal;  Ohio  State  University  Monthly;  Ohio  Teacher;  School  Index;  Sunday  School  Journal. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly.    Columbus,  Ohio.    m. 

Ohio  History  Teachers'  Journal.    Columbus,    q. 

Ohio  State  University  Monthly.    Columbus,    q. 

Ohio  Teacher.    Columbus,    m. 

Oklahoma.    See  Modem  Rural  School  and  HomeMagaiine;  Oklahoma  School  Herald;  Oklahoma  Teacher. 

Oklahoma  School  Herald.    Tulsa.    10  nos. 

Oklahoma  Teacher.    Oklahoma  City.    10  nos. 

Oregon  Teachers'  Monthly.    Salem.    10  nos. 

Pedagogical  Seminary.    Worcester,  Mass.   q. 

Pennsvlvania.  See  Child- Welfare  Magazine;  Engineering  Education;  Historical  Outlook;  Home  and 
School  Guest;  Mathematics  Teacher;  Pennsylvania  School  Journal;  Pittsburgh  School  Bulletin; 
Psychological  Clinic. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal.   Lebanon.    10  nos. 

Philippine  Education.    Manila.    10  nos. 

Philippine  News  Review.    Manila,   sm. 

Pittsburgh  School  Dulletin.    1003  Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.    10  nos. 

I*Iaygroun<3.    1  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y.    m. 

Popular  Educator.    50  Bromfiela  Street,  Boston,  Mass.    10  nos. 

Porto  Rico  School  Review.    San  Juan.    10  nos. 

Primary  Education.    dO  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass.    10  nos. 

Progressive  Teacher.    Morristown.Tenn.    10  nos. 

Psychological  Clinic.    Woodland  Avenue  and  Thirty-sixth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    9  nos. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Education.    Ann  Arbor,  Mich.    q. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  tne  University  of  North  Dakota.    University,    q. 

Quarterly  Magazine  of  the  Southern  Industrial  Educational  Association.    Washington,  D.  C.    q. 

ReUgious  Education.    1440  East  Fifty-seventh  Street,  Chicago.  111.   bm. 

Rural  Education.    Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.    m. 

Rural  School  Messenger.    Kirksville.  Mo.    q. 

School.    154  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.    w. 

School  and  Community.    Buffak),  N.  Y.    sm. 

School  and  Community.    Columbia,  Mo.    10  noB. 

School  and  Home,    Atlanta,  Ga.    m. 

School  and  Home.    Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.    3  nos. 

Schooland  Home  Education.    Bloomington^Ill.   10  nos. 

School  and  Society.    Garrison,  N.  Y.    w. 

School  Arts  Magazine.   25  Foster  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.  10  nos. 

School  Century.    Oak  Park,  111.   10  nos. 

School  Index.    Cincinnati,  Ohio.    w. 

School  Lifb.    Bureau  of  Education ,  Washington,  D.  C.   m. 

School  Magazine.    Buffalo,  N.Y.    m. 

School  Music.    Keokuk,  Iowa.    bm.  except  July  and  August. 

School  News.    Newark.  N.  J.    m. 

School  News  and  Practical  Educator.    TaylorvIUe.  111.   10  nos. 

School  Review.    University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  UL   10  nos. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics.    Mount  Morns,  111.  9  nos. 

Sierra  Educational  News.    San  Francisco,  Calif.  10  nos. 

South  Carolina  Education.   Columbia.   8 nos. 

South  Dakota.    See  Rural  Education;  South  Dakota  Educator. 

South  Dakota  Educator.    Mitchell.   10  nos. 

Southern  School  JouraaL   Louisville,  Ky.    m. 

Southern  School  Work.    Alexandria,  La.    10  nos. 

Southern  Workman.   Hampton,  Va.   m. 

Southwestern  School  Review.    Austin,  Tex.   6  nos. 

Sunday  School  Journal.   Methodist  Book  Concern,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    m. 

Teachers  College  Record.    Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.    bm.  except  July. 
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Teacher's  Monographs.   8  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Teaching.    Empona,  Kans.    bm. 

Tennessee.    See  Christian  Education  Monthly;  f^ropressive  Teacher. 

Texas.    See  Southwestprn  School  Review;  Texas  Outlook;  Texas  School  Joumal. 

Texas  Outlook.    Fort  Worth.    U  iios. 

Teaxs?k;hool  Journal.    Pallas  and  Austin.    10  nos. 

Training  School  Bulletin.    \  ineland,  N.J,    10  nos. 

Training  School  guarU^rly.    Greennlle,  N.  C.    q. 

Ungraded-    500  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.    9  nos. 

University  of  California  Chronicle.    Berkeley,    q. 

University  Record.    U  niversity  of  Chicago  l*ress ,  Chicafo,  III.    q. 

Utah  Educational  Review.    Salt  Lake  City.    10  nos. 

Virginia.    See  Soulliem  Workman:  Vir^nia  Journal  of  Education;  Virginia  Teadier. 

Virginia  Journal  of  Education,  Fiichmond.    m  nos, 

Virginia  Teacher.     Normal  Station.  Harrison  I  nirij.    m. 

Visual  Education.    327  South  L&  iSalle  Street,  Chicago,  III.    10  nos. 

Vocationist.    Os^vego,  N.  Y.    q. 

Volta  Review.    Thirty-fifth  Street  and  Volta  Place,  Washington  J).  C.    m. 

Washington.    See  Northwest  Journal  of  Education;  Washington  education  Journal. 

Washington  Education  Journal.    Seattle.    10  nos. 

Western  Journal  of  Education.    1111-12  Hearst  Building,  Smn  Frmndsco,  Calif,    m. 

Wisconsin.    See  American  School;  American  School  Board  Joumal;  Catholic  School  JootdaI; 

Arts  Ma^a^ine:  Wisoonsin  Educational  Horizon;  WiscQDflin  Journal  of  EdiioAtioii. 
Wisconsin  Kducational  Uorizon.    Mailison.    hm. 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education.    Madison.    10  uos. 
Wyoming  Educatiooal  Bulletin.  CheyoiuM.   m. 
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MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIONS. 

Compiled  by  the  Library  Divisioii,  Bureaa  of  Edncation. 


Contents. — Proceedings  of  aseoclations — Educational  history  and  biography — Curren. 
educational  conditions — E^dncatlonal  theory  and  practice — Educational  psychology;  Child 
study — Educational  tests  and  measurements — Special  mettiods  of  instructioxi — Special  sulh 
jects  of  curriculum — Kindergarten  and  primary  school — Rural  life  and  culture — Rural 
education — Secondary  education — Teacher  training — ^Teachers'  salaries  and  professional 
status — Highef  education — School  administration — School  management — School  buildings 
and  grounds — School  hygiene  and  sanitation — Sex  hygiene — Physical  training — Play  and 
recreation — Social  aspects  of  education — Child  welfare — ^Moral  education — Religious  and 
church  education — Manual  and  vocational  training — ^Vocational  guidance — Workers*  educa- 
tion— Agriculture — Home  economics — ^Professional  education — Civic  education — Americani- 
cation — Education  of  women — Negro  education — Education  of  deaf — ^Exceptional  children — 
Education  extension — Libraries  and  reading — Bureau  of  Education  :  Recent  publications. 


NOTE. 

The  record  comprises  a  general  survey  in  bibliographic  form  of 
current  educational  literature,  domestic  and  foreign,  received  during 
the  monthly  period  preceding  the  date  of  publication  of  each  issue. 
An  index  to  the  record  is  provided  for  each  year,  making  the  series 
available  for  permanent  use  as  an  annual  bibliography  of  education. 
The  index  to  the  10  numbers  of  the  record,  February,  1920-January, 
1921,  covering  the  literature  of  1920,  is  issued  as  Bulletin,  1921, 
no.  31. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publica- 
tion, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 

Publications  intended  for  inclusion  in  this  record  should  be  sent 
to  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

1192.  Association  of  coUeg^es  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Southern  states. 
Proceedings  of  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
December  2,  8,  1920.  Tulane  university  press,  New  Orleans  [1921?] 
114  p.  8*.  (Edward  A.  Bechtel,  secretary,  Tulane  university,  New 
Orleans,  La.) 

Contains:  1.  J.  T.  Wright:  Character  education  In  relation  to  dtizenship, 
p.  40-58.  2.  J.  P.  McCallie:  The  need  of  moral  and  religious  training  In 
school  and  college  and  how  to  meet  it,  p.  58-67.  8.  O.  F.  Zook :  The  problem 
of  teacher  snpply,  p.  74-84.  4.  A.  Beziat:  Modern  methods  of  teaching  ele- 
mentary French,  p.  97-110. 
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1193.  California  high  school  teachers'  association.     ProceedingB,  1921.    Siem 

educational  news,  August  1921. 

Oontaina :  1.  Will  C.  Wood :  The  demands  of  changing  conceptions  of  goten 
ment  on  edncation,  p.  10-17.  2.  J.  R.  McKlUop:  How  to  aecure  an  acChv 
community  interest  in  the  school,  p.  26-29.  3.  E.  D.  Shorter :  AmericanlatlM 
and  the  schools,  p.  29-32.  4.  Nicholas  Ricciardi:  Making  the  pabUc  schoti 
product  marketable,  p.  52-66. 

1194.  Michigan  schoolmasters'  club.    Journal  of  the  .  .  .  fifty-sixth  meetiai^ 

held  in  Ann  Arbor,  March  81,  April  1,  1921.  Ann  Arbor,  MichigUL 
[1921]    73  p.    8**.    (Louis  P.  Joc^yn,  secretary,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.) 

Contains:  1.  R.  L.  Baldwin:  Function  of  music  in  education,  p.  7-lT. 
2.  W.  D.  Reeve:  Homogeneous  classification  of  high  school  children  accordii* 
to  ability  shown  on  psychological  tests,  p.  18-26.  3.  W.  O.  Smeaton :  IV 
foundation  for  more  work  in  chemistry,  p.  27-84.  ^ 

1195.  New  Jersey  state  teachers'  association.    Annual  report  and  proceediD^ 

of  the  66th  annual  meeting  .  .  .  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  December  28-90, 
1920.  Camden,  N.  J.,  Sinnickson  Chew  &  sons  co.,  1921.  247  p.  8*. 
(H.  J.  Neal,  secretary,  Colllngswood,  N.  J.) 

Contains:  1.  A.  B.  Winship :  Making  the  public  schools  the  pubUc's  sdiooL 
p.  33-89.  2.  J.  R.  P.  Brock :  Work  of  the  colored  schools,  p.  48-47.  8.  L.  L 
Jackson :  Getting  our  bearings  in  high  school  work,  p.  57-62.  4.  A.  R.  Wla- 
ship :  A  series  of  projects  that  developed  a  community,  p.  68-72. 

1196.  North  Carolina  teachers'  assembly.    Proceedings  and  addresBes  of  the 

thirty-seventh  annual  session  ...  at  Asheville,  November  24-26,  1990. 
Raleigh,  MitcheU  printing  company,  1921.  84  p.  8**.  (A.  T,  Allen, 
secretary,  Raleigh,  N.  C.) 

Contains :  1.  I^dwin  Mims :  The  new  challenge  to  teachers  of  America,  p.  28- 
33.      2.    Nellie   Walker :   Modem   practices   in   our  primary   grades,    p.    41-4S. 

3.  Jamie  Bryan :   Motivated   study   x>eriod8  in   the  primary  grades^   p.   45-19. 

4.  L.  A.  Williams :  Standard  tests,  their  application,  and  benefits  derlTed  tnm 
their  Uf*e,  p.  51-54. 

1197.  Texas  state  teachers^  association.    Proceedings  of  the  forty-second  an- 

nual meeting,  Fort  Worth,  November  25,  26,  27,  1920.  Texas  outlook. 
5:  1-47,  July  1921.     (R.  T.  Ellis,  secretary.  Fort  Worth,  Texas.) 

Contains:  1.  F.  L.  McVey :  Education  as  a  foundation  for  national  dereio^ 
ment,  p.  9-10.  2.  T.  H.  Harris :  How  to  secure  an  ample  and  competent  supply 
of  teachers,  p.  16-19.  3.  B.  R.  Payne :  How  to  educate  an  adequate  supply  of 
teachers  for  the  school,  p.  19-21..  4.  J.  O.  McNary :  Address  (Bducation  tron 
the  viewpoint  of  a  business  man),  p.  2^27. 

1198.  West  Virginia  education  association.    Annual  proceedings,  Parkersbnrg. 

West  Va..  November  4-6,  1920.  84  p.  8^  (S.  E.  A.  Bulletin,  toL  IT. 
no.  1.)     (W.  W.  Trent,  secretary,  Elklns,  West  Va.) 

Contains:  1.  Virginia  Foulk :  Democracy  in  education,  p.  26-38.  2,  E.  A 
Lee:  Problems  in  part-time  education,  p.  43-^2.  3.  H.  R.  Bonner:  Mcanint 
of  vocational  guidance,  p.  68-69. 

1199.  Wisconsin  teachers'  association.    Proceedings  of  the  sixty-seventh  annoAl 

session  .  .  .  held  at  Milwaukee,  November  4  to  6, 1920.  Madison,  Wia. 
Democrat  printing  co.,  1920.  378  p.  8**.  (M.  A.  Bussewitz,  secretary. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

Contains:  1.  P.  P.  aaxton :  Salaries,  p.  85-43.  2.  J.  J.  Handley :  Orgaii^ 
ised  lahor  on  education,  p.  48-53.  3.  Rachelle  8.  Tarros :  Social  hygiene  in  Its 
relation  to  public  health,  p.  54-61.  4.  E.  A.  Pitzpatrick :  The  Wisconsin  edr 
cational  situation,  p.  75-86.  5.  R.  L.  Lyman  :  Oral  composition,  p.  130-M- 
6.  V  A.  C.  Henmon:  Intelligence  tests  and  their  uses,  p.  189-43.  7.  W.  F 
Faulkes:  Relationship  of  manual  arts  to  vocational  education  in  Wl»con«la, 
p.  156-61.  8.  G.  M.  Phelan :  A  course  in  citizenship  with  records  of  ae«» 
pUshmonts,  p.  176-80.  9.  W.  A.  McKeever:  Some  tens©  problems  in  moral 
cducntlon,  p.  181-83.     10.  M.  Rusch  :  Harmony,  natural  tendencies,  p.  191-lOn 
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11.  E.  Fessenden :  Value  of  play  through  games,  p.  208-14.  12.  A.  T. 
Weaver :  The  content  of  a  high  school  course  in  speech,  p.  227-38.  13.  Mary 
V.  Rodigan  :  Dramatics  in  the  blfl^  school,  p.  235-41.  14.  A.  P.  Mlnsart : 
Separate  classes  for  boys  and  girls  in  chemistry,  p.  251-56.  15.  J.  H.  Finley  : 
Teacher  training,  p.  267^-73.  16.  Harriet  Leete :  The  preschool  child,  p. 
290-94. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

12<X).  Oona&lez,  Luia  Felipe.  Historia  de  la  influencia  extranjera  en  el  desen- 
volvlmiento  educacional  y  cientiflco  de  Costa  Rica.  San  Jos^  de  Costa 
Uica,  1921.    xl,  320  p.    plates.    8*» 

Among  the  nations  which  have  influenced  the  development  of  education  in 
Costa  Rica,  the  author  assigns  a  prominent  place  to  the  United  States  as  rep- 
resented by  the  Bureau  of  education  and  by  numerous  American  educators. 

1201.  Hurlbut,  Jesse  Lyman.     The  story  of  Chautauqua.    New  York  and  Lon- 

don, G.  P.  Putnam's  sons.  1021.    xxv.  429  p.    front,     (port.)  plates.    8*. 

A  history  of  the  Chautauqua  Institution,  founded  nearly  60  years  ago  by 
Lewis  Miller  and  John  H.  Vincent. 

1202.  The  Manuale  scholarium,  an  original  account  of  life  in  the  mediaeval 

university ;  tr.  from  the  Latin  by  Robert  Francis  Seybolt.  Cambridge, 
Harvard  university  press,  1»21.  122  p.  12°. 
Bibliography:  p.  119-22. 
1208.  Paulsen,  Friedrich.  Gesch!ehte  des  gelehrten  unterriehts  auf  den 
deutschen  schculen  and  universlt&ten  vom  ausgang  des  mlttelalters  bis 
zur  gegenwart,  mlt  besonderer  rQcksicht  auf  den  klassischen  unterrlcht. 
3e.  erweiterte  auflage  hrsg.  und  In  einem  anhang  fortgesetzt  von 
Rudolf  Lehmann.  Leipzig,  Velt  &  comp.,  1919;  Berlin  und  Leipzig, 
Verelnigung  wis&enschaftUoher  verleger,  1921.    2  v.    8°. 

Anhang:  Der  gelebrte  untQrricbt  bis  zum  weltkrieg.  1802-1U14.  v.  2.  p. 
698-797. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

GENERAL  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

V2iH.  Bellamy,  Frances  R.  Martha  Berry.  Ooo<l  housekeeping.  73:  21-22, 
109-14,  October  1921.    illus. 

Description  of  "  The  Berry  schools,"  Rome,  Ga.,  and  of  the  founder,  "  the 
woman  who  has  huilt  a  million  dollar  plant  on  faith  in  God,  love  of  humanity, 
and  money  that  her  enthuslaBm  won  from  others." 

Summarized  in  American  review  of  reviews,  64  :  537-38,  November  1921. 

1205.  Collins,  Joseph  V.  Loss  and  gain  In  education.  Education,  42:  69-76, 
October  1921. 

DlscuBses  the  development  of  elementary  education  in  the  past  50  years, 
with  especial  emphasis  on  the  curriculum.  Points  out  defects  in  methods  of 
teaching.  Says  that  elementary  education  is  *'  lopsided,  superficial,  unscientific*, 
and  imperfect  to  a  degree." 

120(].  Educational  progress  In  Wlscohsin;  prepared  under  direction  of  Ceclle 
White  Flemming.  Issued  by  C.  P.  Cary,  state  superintendent.  Biennial 
report,  1918-1920.  Madison,  Wis.,  State  department  of  public  Instruc- 
tion, 1921.    xl,  252  p.    graphs,  tables.    8*. 

This  final  report  of  Supt.  Cary  has  been  prepared  in  cooperation  by  the 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  state  education  department,  who  contribute  mono- 
graphs on  various  phases  of  progress. 

1207.  Eliot,  C.  W.  Protection  against  Ignorance.  Chicago  schools  journal,  4: 
1-5,  September  1921. 

Answers  the  question  "  How  Intelligently  shall  the  efforts  of  the  people  be 
directed  toward  the  satisfaction  of  their  educational  desires  and  needs?" 
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1206.  Bttingrer,  William  L.  Present-day  problems  of  the  poblic  sdiooli. 
American  review  of  reviews.  64 :  382-84«  October  1921. 

A  summary  of  public  school  problems  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the  saper 
Intendent  of  schools  of  New  York  City.  Defends  the  schools  from  adrene 
criticisms. 

1209.  Jones,  O.  Garfield.    Education  and  the  future  of  the  Filipinos.     American 

revle^v  of  reviews,  64 :  40&-14,  October  1921. 

Describes  the  remarlcable  advance  of  education  in  the  Philippines  under 
American  rule.    Discusses  also  the  political  future  of  the  Islands.  '  Illustrated 

1210.  Landsittel,  F.  C.    Survey  of  educational  conditions  in  Fairfield  coooty, 

Ohio.  Pub.  by  Vernon  M.  Riegel,  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
as  director  of  education,  1921.  Columbus,  O.,  The  F.  J.  Heer  printinc 
CO.,  1921.    53  p.  incl.  tables.    8^ 

1211.  McAndrew,   William.    The   belated   revolution    in    the   public  schools 

What  the  fathers  of  the  country  thought  the  schools  should  be,  and 

how  schoolmen  at  last  are  coming  to  agree  with  them.    World's  work. 

43 :  108-12,  November  1921. 

Holds  that  the  purpose  and  output  of  the  schools  should  conform  to  tk» 
national  theory,  vlr.,  American  citizens. 

1212.  McDougrall,  William.    Is  America  safe  for  democracy?     New  York.  0. 

Scribner's  s«)ns.  1921.    vii?,  218  p.'  plates,  figs.    12". 

Six  lectures  given  at  the  Liowell  institute  of  Boston,  under  the  titk 
'*  Anthropology  and  history,  or  the  Influence  of  anthropologic  constltutioD  on 
the  destinies  of  nations." 

A  study  of  racial  conditions,  especially  in  the  United  States,  inclndinf 
cultural  aspects. 

1218.  Sears,  J.  B.,  ed.  The  Arlington  school  survey ;  a  report  of  a  study  of  tbe 
school  systems  of  Arlington  and  three  adjacent  rural  districts  of  Sib- 
ley county,  Minnesota.  Minneapolis,  The  University  of  Minnesota. 
1921.  58  p.  graphs,  tables,  fold.  map.  8*.  (Bulletin  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  General  extension  division,  vol.  24,  no.  28.  August  10. 
1921.) 

The  survey  was  made  by  J.  B.  Sears,  director ;  assisted  by  P.  B.  Armstrong. 
Charles  Boardman,  B.  C.  Culbert,  W.  P.  Dyer.  Walter  Gauronits.  E.  T.  Jacob- 
son,  and  8.  B.  Severson. 

1214.  Yocum,  A.  Duncan.    The  limitation  of  progressive  education.    School 

and  home  education,  41 :  14-21,  September  1921. 

Reported  from  a  talk  before  the  Haryard  teachers'  association,  April  30. 
1921. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

1215.  Canada.    Dominion  bureau  of  statistics.    Education  statistics  brancb- 

Historical  statistical  survey  of  education  in  Canada.  Pub.  by  authority 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  E.  Foster,  minister  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. Ottawa,  Thomas  Mulvey,  printer  to  the  Kln^r's  most  excellent 
majesty,  1921.    120  p.    graph.s,  tables,  fold,  chart.    8**. 

A  statistical  view  of  education  in  Canada  during  the  period  1901-1920. 

1216.  Dan  ton,  George  H.    Aspects  of  education  In  China.     School  and  Bocietj. 

14 :  263-72.  296-304,  October  8,  15,  1921. 

Gives  particular  attention  to  characterizing  the  services  of  foreign  «^ 
catorg  and  teachers  in  the  Chinese  educational  system. 

1217.  Kirkaldy,   Adam  W.    University  college,  Nottingham.     E^ducation,  42: 

11^24.  October  1921. 

Descriptive  of  a  college  located  at  Nottingham,  Bngland,  definitely  orgsBii'*^ 
to  develop  the  higher  interests — literary,  artistic,   and  scientific. 
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1218.  Pahlow,  Edwin  W.    Oxford  and  Cambridge  as  seen  by  American  soldier- 

students.    Scribner's  magazine,  70:477-83,  October  1921. 

Writer  was  formerly  dean  of  American  soldier-students  in  British  uniTersities. 

1219.  Pasvolsky,  Leo.     Education  under  communism:  the  structure  of  soviet 

education.    Educational  review,  62 .  210-23,  October  1921. 

A  review  of  educational  methods  and  administration  in  Russia. 

1220.  Bogers,  Mary  E.    Education  in  Serbia.    Southern  workman,  50:  449-57, 

October  1921. 

Describes  among  other  things  the  school  at  Cacak,  Central  Serbia,  which  was 
started  by  the  child  welfare  commission  of  the  Serbian  relief  committee  of 
America.     Illustrated. 

1221.  Bothmaler,  A.  de.    Les  hautes-^coles  de  paysans  au  Danemark.    Revue 

.  pMagogique,  79 :  189-208,  September  1921. 

1222.  Spifiek,  Ferd.    L'enseignement  tchficoslovaque :  son  pass€  et  son  avenir. — 

II.  L'enseignement  secondaire.    Revue  Internationale  de  Tenseignement, 
41 :  316-22,  S^tember^October  1921. 
To  b»*  continued. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

1223.  Bucras,  L.    Les  idtes  de  Guyau  sur  r^ducation.    Revue  p^agogique,  79 : 

175-88.  September  1921. 

1224.  Graff,  Ellis  IT.    Essentials  in  education.    Indianapolis,  The  Bobbs-Merrill 

(•omi>any  [1921]    5  p.  1.,  245  p.    12". 

The  superintendent  of  schools  In  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  offers  a  practical  discus- 
Bion  of  some  fundamental  principles  and  methods  in  public  education  in 
this  book,  which  is  based  on  the  writer's  own  experience,  with  distinct  recognition 
of  current  educational  conditions. 

1225.  Lotz,  Ernst.    Lehrplanpolitlk.    Pftdagogische  erwftgungen  eines  humanly 

ten.    Monatschfift    f(lr*hohere   schulen    (Berlin)    20:193-203,    July- 
August  1921. 

1226.  Townsend,   H.    G.    Education   as   criticism.    Philosophical    review,   30: 

367-79,  July  1921. 

1227.  Watson,  Foster,  ed.    The  encyclopaedia  and  dictionary  of  education;  a 

comprehensive,  practical,  and  authoritative  guide  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  education,  including  educational  principles  and  practices, 
various  types  of  teaching  institutions,  and  educational  systems  through-  * 
out  the  world.    In  four  volumes.    Vol.  1-2.    London,  New  York  [etc.] 
Sir  Isaac  Pi.tman  &  sons,  ltd.,  1921.    2  v.    plates,  illus.    4**. 

The  completion  of  the  second  volume  of  this  new#E>ncyclopedia  of  education 
carries  the  work  to  the  beginning  of  the  letter  M.  More  than  850  oontrlbutors, 
specialists  in  various  lines  of  education,  Join  in  the  preparation  of  the  En- 
cyclopaedia, which  will  be  useful  for  consultation  on  subjects  relating  to 
British  education,  to  which  it  is  mainly  devoted.  Considerable  attention, 
however,  is  given  to  the  educational  Institutions  and  methods  of  other  coun- 
tries than  Oreat  Britain.  Among  the  American  contributors  to  the  work  are 
Profs.  B.  P.  Cubberley,  John  Dewey,  C.  H.  Judd,  and  Paul  Monroe. 

1228.  Yeomans,  Edward.    The  educated  person.    Atlantic  monthly,  128 :  486-^1, 

October  1921. 

Bays  that  educational  processes  should  give  heed  .to  relationships,  with  the 
inorganic  as  well  as  the  organic  world,  and  should  produce  people  who  are  on 
the  way  to  appraise  life  fairly,  who  will  know  the  difference  between  first  class 
and  second  class — that  Is,  have  a  proper  scale  of  values. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

1229.  Kitson,  Hany  D.  How  to  use  your  mind ;  a  p^cbology  of  study.  Being 
a  manual  for  the  use  of  students  and  teachers  in  the  administratkio 
of  supervised  study.  2d  ed.,  rev.  and  enl.  Philadelphia  and  London, 
.L  B.  Lippincott  company  [19211    253  p.    12*. 

Tellfl  how  to  approach  inteUectnal  woi%  and  how  to  carry  it  thionsk. 

12H0.  Limentani,  Ludovico.    L*educazione  pratica  della  volont&.    Rivlsta  peda- 
gogica  (Rome)  14:232-49,  May-June  1921. 
To  be  continued. 

J  231.  Peaks,  Archibald  O.  Periodic  variations  in  efficiency,  as  shown  in  mental 
and  physical  tests  together  with  some  weather  effects.  Baltimore, 
Warwick  &  York,  inc.,  1921.  95  p.  tables.  12".  (Educational  psy- 
cliology  monographs,  no.  23.) 

An  investigation  of  periodic  variations  In  botli  pliyslcal  and  mental  activttte* 
daring  the  year,  during  the  day,  and  in  conjunction  with  periodic  chamt*  la 
natural  phenomena  such  as  sunlight  and  temperature.  Gives  a  history  of 
experiments  In  this  field,  and  presents  results  both  from  other  tnvestlgatsn 
and  from  the  writer's  own  original  researches. 

1232.  Pyle,  William  Henry.    The  psychology  of  learning;  an  advance  text  in 

educat  onal  psyrholojo*.    Baltimore.  Warwck  &  Yorit,  inc.,  1921.    908  p. 
graphs,  tables.    12°. 

Bibliography:  p  294-303. 

This  book  undertakes  to  state  everything  that  ia  known  about  learning.  AB 
the  experimental  work  that  throws  any  light  on  the  nature  of  learning  has 
been  carefully  examined,  and  in  the  light  of  the  experimental  resulta,  the 
author  endeavors  to  give  the  present  impartial  verdict  of  edacatioDal  psy- 
chology.    The  experimental  method  for  teaching  the  subject  is  reconuDtnded. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS, 

{ Including  Psych olofficnl  Tests.) 

1233.  National  association  of  directors  of  educational  research.     Papers  pre- 

sented at  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  March  3,  1921.    Journal  of 
educational  research,  4 : 1-55,  June  1921. 

Contains :  1.  W.  S.  Gray :  Diagnostic  and  remedial  steps  in  reading,  p.  t-15. 
2.  O.  M.  Whipple:  The  national  fntelllgence  tests,  p.  16-31.  3.  K.  J.  Ask- 
baugh:  The  measurement  of  language — ^what  is  measured  and  its  slgnllieance. 
p.  82-89.  4.  I.  J.  Bright :  The  Intelligence  examination  for  high-school  fresh- 
men, p.  44-56. 

*  1234.  Courtis,  Stuart  A.  Educational  measurements  in  Detroit  Kindergarten 
and  first  grade,  6:  309-14.  October  1921. 

We  need  to  keep  accurate  records  of  all  the  temperaments,  tastes.  *■** 
peculiarities  of  children.  Intelligence  tests  are  a  first  step  In  sorting  chil- 
dren. 

1235.  Pordyce,  Charles.     Intelligence  tests  in  classifying  children  in  the  ele- 

mentary school.    Journal  of  educational  research,  4 : 4(M3.  June  1921. 
A  study  of  the  results  of  the  Haggerty  InteUigence  examination  in  comparisoa 
with  the  school  grades  and  estimates  of  teachers  in  the  case  of  a  group  of 
pupils  in  the  elementary  grades  at  Lincoln.  Neh. 

1236.  Gates,  Arthur  I.    An  experimental  and  statistical  study  of  reading  and 

reading  tests.    Journal  of  educational  psychologj*.  12:308-14,  378-91. 
445-64,  Septeml>er,  October,  November  1921. 

1237.  Hayes,  Seth.    CJooperative  chemistry  tests.    Journal  of  educational  re- 

search, 4 :  109-20,  September  1921. 

Work  of  the  chemistry  teachers  of  Oeveland,  Ohio.     The  tests  are  intended  to 
be  "  rapid-flre.  and  to  call  forth  quick  and  accurate  thinking  by  the  pupU*- 
DircK'tions  are  given  for  conducting  the  tests. 
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1288.  Merrill,  Maud  A.  The  relation  of  intelligence  to  ability  in  tlie  "  three 
R's"  in  the  case  of  retarded  children.  Pedagogical  seminary,  28: 
249-74,  September  1921. 

A  record  of  group  tests  made  Id  tbe  Oakland,  Calif.,  public  schools. 

1239.  Otis,  Arthur  S.  and  Knollin,  Herbert  E.    The  reliability  of  the  Binet 

scale  and  of  pedagogical  scales.  Journal  of  educational  research,  4r 
121-42,  September  1921. 

1240.  Proctor,  William  Martin.    The  use  of  psychological  tests  in  the  educa- 

tional and  vocational  guidance  of  high  school  pupils.  Bloomington,  111., 
Public  school  publishing  company,  1921.  70  p.  graphs,  tables.  8°. 
(Journal  of  educational  research  monographs,    no.  1,  June  1921) 

1241.  St.  Denis,  B.  de.    Colleges  and  psychological  tests.    America,  26:  5-6, 

October  22,  1921. 

Writer  says  that  any  reliable  test  must  include  the  following  elements: 
character  analysis,  memory  capacity,  intellectual  attainments  and  physical 
aptitude,  mental  and  physical  reactions ;  in  short  all  the  things  that  make  up  a 
man's  mental  and  physical  abilities  and  habits.  Judged  by  this  standard,  prac- 
tically all  tests  in  present  use  are  more  or  less  defective. 

1242.  Terman,  Lewis  M.    Mental  growth  and  the  I.  Q.    Journal  of  educational 

psjcholofry,  12 :  325-41,  401-7,  September,  October  1921. 

1243.  Thomdike,  Edward  L.    On  the  new  plan  of  admitting  students  at  Ck>lum- 

bia  university.  .Journal  of  educational  research,  4 :  95-101,  September 
1921. 

Discusses  the  merits  of  tbe  psychological  examination  of  students.  The 
writer  says  that  such  examination  alone  would  not  be  a  fully  satisfactory  means 
of  selecting  students,  but  is  supplemented  by  the  students*  complete  previous 
records.  With  a  few  exceptions  the  higher  a  student's  score  in  the  psychological 
examination,  the  better  was  his  record  in  college. 

1244.  Virginia.    Education  commission.    Virginia  public  schools ;  a  survey  of 

a  Southern  state  public  school  system.  Part  two — Educational  tests. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1921.  xli,  235  p. 
graphs,  tables.    12**.     (Educational  survey  series) 

Starting  with  the  principle  that  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  remain 
through  all  the  changing  conceptions  of  education  the  fundamental  aims  of 
instruction  in  the  elementary  school,  the  Division  of  tests  of  the  Virginia  school 
survey  staff,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  M.  E.  Haggerty,  has  measured  the 
work  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  in  these  branches,  and  also  in  spelling. 
Tests  of  high-school  composition  and  elementary  algebra  were  also  made  in  26 
representative  high  schools  in  Tarious  parts  of  Virginia.  The  results  of  these 
measurements  by  standard  tests,  as  given  in  detail  with  tables  and  graphs  in 
this  volume,  afford  normt;  for  »ome  well-known  tests  in  terms  of  typically 
Southern  conditions. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION.       • 

PROJECT  METHOD. 

1245.  Dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  project  method  and  how  to  overcome  them — 

a  symposium.  By  Profs.  Kilpatrlck,  Bagley,  Bonser,  Hosic,  and  Mr. 
Hatch,  of  Teachers  college.  Teachers  college  record,  22:283-321, 
September  1921. 

CONTBirra. — I.  Introductory  statement:  definition  of  terms,  W.  H.  E^l- 
patrick. — II.  Projects  and  purposes  in  teaching  and  In  learning,  W.  C. 
Bagley. — III.  Dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  project  method,  P.  0.  Bonser. — 
IV.  The  project  method,  J.  P.  Hoslc. — V.  Student  reactions  to  the  project 
method,  R.  W.  Hatch. — VI.  A  review  and  summary,  W.  H.  Kilpatrlck. 
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1246.  Warren,  Mlnetta  L.  The  project  method.  Journal  of  edacation,  94: 
176-177,  September  1.  1921. 

The  beginning  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  project  method  which  are  to 
continue  in  following  issues  of  this  Journal. 

OTHER  METHODS. 

3247.  Wolstencroft,  H.  P.  The  Dalton  plan ;  a  record  of  a  year*^  experience  in 
an  English  school.  Educational  times  (Ix>ndon)  n.  s.  3:46X-62,  Octo- 
ber 1921. 

Says  that  the  plan  has  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  to  any  currictilum. 
and  that  it  has  resulted  in  l>etter  worlc,  greater  progress,  increased  interest. 
fuller  scope,  and  the  growth  of  self-reliance  and  a  feeling  of  respoiiBibllitj 
among  the  pupils. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

READING. 

1248.  Parker,  Samuel  C.    How  to  teach  beginning  reading.    Elementary  school 

Journal,  22:15-30,  104-17,  September,  October  1921. 

The  first  of  this  series  of  articles  includes  a  presentation  of  the  scientillf 
principles  and  eyldence  which  Justify  the  methods  and  devices  for  teaciiing 
lieginning  reading.  The  second  article  discusses  pre-primer  blaclcboard  and 
chart  reading;  beginning  boolc  reading,  etc.    To  be  continued. 

1249.  Wilson,  Estaline.     Specific  teaching  of  silent  reading.    Elementary  sctiool 

Journal,  22: 140-46,  October  1921. 

Describes  a  series  of  tests  in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  which  a 
number  of  different  Idnds  of  material  were  presented,  Including  arithmetic, 
geography,  civics,  grammar,  narrative  material,  and  poetry.  ' 

SPELLING. 

1250.  Pittman,  Marvin  Summers  and  Pryor,  Hugh  Clark.    A  guide  to  ttie 

teaching  of  spelling.     New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1921.     xi. 
141  p.    12°. 

This  manual  summarises  and  interprets  in  plain  language  current  literature 
on  the  teaching  of  spelling  and  the  results  of  recent  experiments  in  the  sub- 
ject. It  discusses  the  fundamental  psychological  principles  Involved  in  the 
teaching  of  spelling,  reviews  the  best  methods,  and  considers  various  types  of 
spelling  textbooks  now  in  use,  and  various  special  lists  of  words. 

ENGLISH  AND  COMPOSITION. 

1251.  Clapp,  John  Mantle.    The  "  better  speech  movement "  and  the  world  of 

business.    English  Journal,  10 :  450^55,  October  1921. 

1252.  Deming,  Alhambra  G.    Methods  and  material  for  composition  in  inter- 

meciiate  and  grammar  grades.    Chicago,  Beckley-Cardy  company,  1821. 
232  p.    12°. 

A  handboolc  for  teachers  designed  to  cover  with  Its  suggestions  the  entire 
composition  worlc  of  the  Intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  and  to  afford 
original  methods  and  a  variety  of  material  to  supplement  a  regular  textbook. 

1253.  Savage,  Howard  J.    Personnel  for  coUege  composition.    English  Journal 

10:  439-49.  October  1921. 

RemarlEs  on  the  personnel  of  college  teachers  of  English  composition. 

1254.  Thomdike,    Edward   L.    Word    knowledge   in   the   elementary    8ctM>oL 

Teachers  college  record,  22 :  334-70,  September  1921. 

Gives  counts  of  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  words  in  the  material  which 
the  pupU  or  graduate  will  or  should  read.  Describes  the  "  Teacher's  word 
boolc." 
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UTBRATURE. 

1255.  Kellogg,  Annie  F.    Golden  nnmbers:  an  experiment  in  teaching  love  of 

poetry  to  high-school  pnplls.     English  Journal,  10 :  367-75»  September 
1921. 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS. 

1256.  Carr,  W.  L.  and  Gray,  Mason  D.    The  classical  survey.    Classical  Jour- 

nal, 17 :  16-27,  Octol>er  1921. 

The  object  of  the  survey  was  to  prepare  a  constructive  program  of  recom- 
meDdations  for  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Oreek  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  States.  A  revised  form  of  a  report  that  was 
originally  submitted  to  the  advisory  committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
regional  committees  of  the  American  cla^nical  league,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
Philadelphia,  July  6,  1921. 

1257.  The  classics  ^n  education.    Journal  of  education  and  School  world  (Lon- 

don) 53:575-77.  September  1921. 

Report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  prime  minister  to  inquire  into 
the  position  of  classics  in  the  educational  system  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

1258.  Coolidge,  Calvin.    Value  of  the  classics.    Classical  Journal,  17 :  28-35,  Oc- 

tober 1921. 

Also  in  American  education,  25 :  12-16,  September  1021. 
A  defense  of  the  classics,  delivered  before  the  American  classical  league  in 
PhUadelpbia,  July  7.  1021. 

1259.  Welldon,  J.  £.  C.    The  future  of  the  classics.    Contemporary  review,  120: 

313-21,  September  1921. 

Based  on  the  report  of  the  committee  which  was  appointed  by  the  Bi'itish 
prime  minlfiter  in  November,  1019,  **  to  inquire  into  the  position  to  be  assigneil 
to  the  classics  (i.  e.,  to  the  language,  literature,  and  history  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome)  in  the  educational  system  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to 
adviee  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  proper  study  of  these  subjects  may  be 
maintained  and  Improved." 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

1260.  Davies,  Gwendoline.    Modem  languages  in  the  United  States.    Modern 

languages  ( London )  3 :  11-15,  October  1921. 

The  impressions  of  a  British  teacher  yisiting  in  America,  regarding  modern 
language  teaching. in  the  United  States. 

1261.  Fransdn,  Carl  O.  F.    Foreign  language  teaching  in  the  high  schools  of 

Iowa.    School  review,  29 :  610-16,  October  1921. 

In  Iowa  during  the  school  year  1020-21,  there  were  four  foreign  languages 
taught — Latin,    Ftench,    Spanish,    and    Norse.      lAtln    Is   very   popular,   with 
Ftench  second. 
126i2.  Gourio,  B.    The  direct  method  of  teaching  French.    Boston,  New  York 
letc]  Houghton  Midlin  company    [1921]     laS  [1]  p.    12**. 

SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS. 

1263.  Glenn,  Earl  B.     The  improvement  of  chemistry  and  physics  instruction  in 

American  high  schools.     Scliool  science  and  mathematics,  21 :  671  -73, 
October  1921. 

Given  at  the  University  of  PenuMylvania,  April  7,  1021,  during:  Schoolmen's; 
week. 

1264.  Williams,  Lewis  W.    The  mathematics  needed  in  freshman  chemistry. 

School  science  and  mathematics,  21:654-65,  October  1921. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1265.  Adams,  William  C.    Practical  methods  for  teaching  elementary  geogra- 

phy.   New  York,  Philadelphia  [etc.]     Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldre<lge.  inc.  ^ 
11921]     ia5  p.    16^ 
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1266.  Atwood,  Wallace  W.  and  Thomas,  Helen  Goss.    Teaching  the  new  e^ag- 

raphy;  a  manual  for  use  with  the  Frye-Atwood  geographical  series. 
Boston,  New  York  [etc.]    Ginn  and  company  [1921]    203  p.    10*. 

1267.  Brigham,  Albert  Perry  and  McFarlane,  Charles  T.    Essentials  of  geog- 

raphy ;  a  manual  for  teachws.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  [etc.]  American 
book  company  [1921]     198  p.    front.     Ulus.     16". 

1268.  Cooi>er,  C.  £.    Status  of  geography  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  eastern 

states.    Journal  of  geography,  20 :  217-224,  September  1921. 
Surrey  of  the  status  of  geography  in  normal  spools. 

1269.  Smith,  E.  Ehrlich.    Teaching  geography  by  problems.    Garden  City,  N.  Y^ 

and  Toronto,  Doubleday,  Page  &  company,  1921.  xix,  806  p,  fronts 
plates.    12**. 

Presents  the  modem  principles  involved  in  teaching  geography  by  problems 
and  projects,  and  concrete  examples  of  teaching  the  subject  according  to  these 
principles.  The  volume  also  gives  lists  of  refer^ice  books  and  other  helpful 
material  which  In  teaching  geography  by  the  project  method  are  required  to 
supplement  the  school  text. 

HISTORY. 

1270.  Gabriel,  Balph  H.    The  general  course  in  United  States  history  and  the 

liberal  arts  college.    Historical  outlook,  12 :  237-39,  October  1921. 

1271.  Selby,   E.  M.    A  teacher's  observation  of  practice-teaching  in  history. 

Ohio  history  teachers'  Journal,  Bulletin  no.  22,  May  1921,  p.  251-i55. 

The  conclusions  are  based  on  experiences  of  the  writer  as  a  student  in  the 
College  of  education  of  the  Ohio  State  university. 

DRAMATICS. 

1272.  Colby,  Gertrude  X.    The  conflict,  a  health  masque  in  pantomime.    With 

an  introduction  by  Thomas  D.  Wood.  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  and 
company,  1921.     70  p.     front.,  plates.,  diagrs.     8**. 

1273.  Taft,  Idnwood.    The  technique  of  pageantry.    New  York.  A.  S.  Bam€» 

and  company,  1921.    viii,  168  p.    front.    8". 

Regarding  pageantry  as  the  most  appropriate  medium  of  expression  at  a 
specific  phase  of  community  life,  the  author,  who  has  had  large  experience 
in  directing  pageants,  offers  this  volume  as  an  aid  to  communities  which  may 
wish  to  celebrate  anniversaries  seeming  to  them  memorable.  Part  I  gives  a 
general  discussion  of  the  technique  of  pageantry,  and  Part  II  contains  specimen 
programmes  of  several  particular  pageants. 

SAFETY. 

1274.  Oregon.    Department  of  education.    Course  of  study  for  safety  education 

in  Oregon  schools.  Issued  by  J.  A.  Churchill,  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  Oregon.  Salem,  Or.,  State  printing  department.  1920. 
62  p.    iUus.    8'. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1275.  Mitchell,  Lucy  Sprague.    Here  and  now  story  book,  two-  to. seven-year- 

olds.  Experimental  stories  written  for  the  children  of  the  City  and 
country  school  (formerly  the  Play  school)  and  the  Nursery  school  of  the 
Bureau  of  educational  experiments.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  com- 
pany [1921]     xli,  360  p.    illus.    12\ 

Mrs.  Mitchell  explains  the  plan  of  this  book  in  the  Introduction,  p.   1-72. 
«     The  stories  given  in  the  following  pages  are  fashioned  on  the  model  of  stories 
actually  told  by  children  themselves  about  their  own  doings  and  every-day  ex- 
periences.   The  writer  regards  the  modern  stories  which  adults  write  for  young 
children  as  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  intended. 
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RURAL  LIFE  AND  CULTURE. 

1276.  American  country  life  association.    Rural  organization.    Proceedings  of 

the  tliii-d  National  country  life  conference,  Springlield,  Mass.,  1920. 
[Chicago,  III.]  Puh.  by  the  University  of  Chicago  press  for  the  Ameri- 
can country  life  association  [1921]  242  p.  front.  8**.  (C.  J.  Galpln. 
executive  secretary,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Contains:  1.  K.  L.  Butterfleld :  President's  address — ^The  past  and  the 
future  of  the  country  life  movement,  p.  1-8.  2.  Lorado  Taft :  An  American 
rural  art  movement,  p.  9-22.  3.  E.  K.  (troves :  Rural  organization  and  rural 
psychology,  p.  56-G5.  4.  Dwight  Sanderson :  Some  fundamentals  of  rural 
community  organization,  p.  66-77.  6.  Mabel  Carney :  Rural  community  organi- 
zation, p.  82-86.  DisouH8ion>  p.  85-88.  6.  H.  P.  Douglas:  Recent  legislation 
facilitating  rural  community  organization,  p.  117-26.  Discussion,  p.  127-32. 
7.  Mabel  Carney :  LocnI.  state,  and  federal  organization  for  effective  rural 
educntlon.  p.  133-41.  8.  .T.  D.  Wolcott :  Organization  for  rural  library  ex- 
tension and  for  education  through  the  library,  p.  142-46.  9.  C.  J.  Galpin :  The 
physical  aspet'ts  of  tho  .\merlcan  farm  home.  p.  165-60.  10.  W.  H.  Wilson  : 
Report  of  the  commlttft*  on  morals  and  religion,  p.  169-76.  11.  W.  J.  Camp- 
bell :  Report  of  committee  on  training  for  rural  leadership,  p.  187-92.  Dis- 
cuMMion,  p.  102-94.  12.  E.  <\  IJndemnn  :  Organization  for  rural  recreation, 
p.  201-7. 

1277.  Burr,  Walter.     Rural  organization.     Ne^v  York,  The  Macmillan  company, 

1921.     X  ,  2."0  p.    12°. 

A  practical  discussion  of  rural  organization,  containing  suggestions  along  the 
lines  of  farm  production,  marketing,  securing  supplies,  finance  and  accounting. 
<  ommunication  and  transportation.  The  book  also  takes  up  the  social  func- 
tions, education,  sanitation,  recreation,  and  home  making. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1278.  Collings,  P.  McB.    The  reconstruction  of  elementary  rural  school  aims, 

Missouri  school  jourmil,  38:326-33.  September  1921. 

A  scientific  method  for  determining  particularized  elementary  rural  school 
outcomes. 

1279.  Louisiana.    Department  of  education.     Course  of  study  for  rural  and 

elementary  schools.  I'repared  by  the  division  of  rurnl  and  elementary 
schools.  Pub.  by  the  state  department  i»f  education.  T.  H.  Harris,  state 
superintendent.  Baton  Rouge.  La.,  Uamlres-.Tones  printing  co.,  1921. 
239  p.    8°. 

1280.  Pittman,  Marvin  Summers.    The  value  of  school  supervision   demon- 

strated with  the  zone  plan  in  rural  schools.  lialtimore,  Wanivick  & 
York,  Inc.,  1921.    x,  129  p.    12°. 

Gives  the  results  of  a  test  of  the  value  of  supervision  made  In  the  rural 
schools  of  Brown  county,  Smith  Dnicota.  and  describes  the  zone  plan  of  super- 
vision, which  was  employed. 

1281.  Bapeer,  L.  W.     Play  In  the  new  rural  etlucution.     American  education, 

25: 17-22,  September  1921. 

A  plea  for  improved  play  provisions  fn  rural  schools. 
I2.S2.  Smith,  K.  R.    The  future  wuiitry  school.     lOducation,  42:  lll-ir»,  October 
1921. 

The  impressions  of  a  layman,  a  college  graduate  and  farmer,  who  has  chil- 
dren attending  a  country  school. 

1283.  Vermont.    Board  of  education.    The  state  course  of  study  of  Vermont. 
Pt.  1  for  rural  and  elementary  schools.    Prepared  under  direction  of 
Clarence  H.  Dempsey,  commissioner  of  education.    Authorized  by  the 
state  board  of  education.    Montpelier,  Vermont,  1921.    324  p.    8**. 
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SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1284.  High  school  teachers  association  of  Kew  Tork  city.    The  liigfa  schooto 

of  New  York  city ;  a  handbook  of  procedure  and  personneL  Clyde  B. 
Jeffords  and  Claude  F.  Walker,  editors.  New  York,  1921.  223  p.  8*. 
This  book  is  a  general  manual  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  greatest  dty 
of  the  country,  giving  a  rather  full  account  of  their  origin  and  derelopmcnt.  their 
curriculum,  the  present  trend  of  high  school  teaching,  and  the  profesKkwa] 
status  and  compensation  of  high  school  teachers.  It  includes  also  a  directory 
of  the  schools  and  their  teachers. 

1285.  Hollister,  H.  A.    Report  of  the  high  school  visitor,  University  of  Illinois, 

for  the  year  1920-21.  Urbana,  The  University  of  IlUnois,  1921.  68  p. 
charts,  tables.  8".  (University  of  Illinois  bulletin,  vol.  18,  no.  31 
April  18.  1921.) 

Contains:  1.  The  financial  side  of  the  teaching  profession — a  study  of  the 
salaries  of  high  school  teachers  in  870  accredited  public  high  schools  In  Illi- 
nois, p.  6-21.  2.  The  influence  of  the  sex  balance  of  the  teaching  staff  on  the 
ratio  of  boys  to  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  high  schools  Is 
Illinois,  p.  22-27.     3.  List  of  accredited  schools  and  tabular  report,  p.  30-^. 

1286.  Ivy,  H.  M.    High  schools.    Issued  by  W.  F.  Bond,  state  superintendont  of 

education,  [n.  p.  1921]  128  p.  8*.  (MississippL  Department  of 
education.    Bulletin  no.  23,  1921) 

1287.  Lyman,  B.  L.    The  Junior  high  schools  of  Mcmtclair,  New  Jersey.     Scfaocd 

review,  29 :  495-509,  September  1921. 

Discusses  the  activities  of  various  classrooms;  instructional  ideals;  the  cur- 
riculum ;  student  control  and  disdiplne,  etc. 

1288.  Ohio.    Department  of  education.    Ohio  high  school  standards   (Junior 

and  senior)  A  manual  of  suggestions  for  the  high  school  teachers  of 
the  state  with  requirements  for  the  organization  and  admin istratioo 
of  the  recognized  high  schools.  Prepared  by  Walton  B.  Bliss  .  .  • 
under  the  direction  of  Vernon  M.  R!egel.  Columbus,  Ohio,  The  F.  J. 
Heer  printing  co.,  1921.    120  p.    8^ 

TEACHER  TRAINING. 

1289.  Fischer,  Aloys.     t}ber  das  studium  der  p&dagogils  an  den  hochsehulen. 

Zeltschrift  fUr  p&dagogische  psychologic  und  experimen telle  pHdagogife 
(Leipzig)  22:273-89.  September-October  1921. 

1290.  Hertzogr>   Walter   Scott.    State  maintenance  for  teachers   in  training. 

Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  Inc.,  1921.     144  p.     tables,  dtagrs.     12*. 

With  referencH*  to  the  problem  of  nn  adequate  supply  of  trained  teacheni  for 
the  public  schools,  thlB  study  examines  the  subject  of  State  encouragement  of 
prospoctive  tpachers.  It  surveys  the  conditions  which  may  Justify  additional 
nid  for  prospective  teachers,  and  describee  plans  for  recruiting  the  profwwioo 
throui;h  financial  assistance  which  are  now  In  operation  in  the  United  States 
and  in  various  foreign  countries.  Methods  of  recruiting  other  profes»t»ioas  * 
and  occupations  through  financial  assistance  are  also  presented  for  compari- 
son with  teaching,  and  the « advantages  and  disadvantages  of  8ul>8idle8  for 
teacher  training  are  discussed. 

TEACHERS'  SALARIES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1291.  Blackwell,  C.  P.  and  Crandall,  W.  O.    Professional  improvement  of  col- 

lege teachers.  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  7:888- 
400,  October  1921. 

The  resnltinfT  information  from  letters  sent  out  to  collegMi  and  nnlTenrttle* 
and  to  educators  askincr  tor  statements  concerning  the  methods  of  professtontl 
improvement  now  in  use  in  the  institutions  and  for  the  personal  opinions  of 
the  educators. 
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1292.  Byrne,  Lee.    A  method  of  equalizing  the  rating  of  teacliers.    Journal  of 

educational  research,  4: 102-8,  September  1921. 

Gives  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  reducing  crude  ratings  to  uniformity 
of  lerel  and  dispersion,  etc. 

1293.  Courtis,  Stuart  A.     Standards  of  teaching  ability.    Educational  review, 

62 :  183-^,  October  1921. 

Writer  says  that  a  whole  new  field  of  research  most  he  explored  before 
final  standards  of  teaching  ability  are  possible.  Emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
formulating  a  definition  of  teaching  ability  wholly  in  terms  of  the  changes  to 
be  produced  in  children. 

1294.  An  educational  program.     Survey,  47:57,  October  8,  1921. 

Program  of  work  for  the  current  school  year  of  the  Teachers*  union  of  New 
York  city. 

1295.  Xirkpatrick,  J.  E.    The  professor  on  behalf  of  his  profession.    New  re- 

public, 28 :  6&-70,  September  14,  1921. 

1 296.  Mas^chusetts.    Department  of  education.    Division  of  elementary  and 

secondary  education  and  normal  schools.  .  .  .  Salaries  of  teachers 
in  the  public  day  schools  of  Massachusetts,  1921.  Boston,  1921.  24  p. 
•ncl.  tables.  8*.  (Massachusetts.  Bulletin  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation, 1921,  no.  4.    Whole  no.  124.) 

1297.  Sears,  J.  B.    The  measurement  of  teaching  efflc'ency.    Journal  of  educa- 

tional research,  4:81-94,  September  1921. 

Presents  a  history  of  teacher-rating  schemes.  Outlines  the  requirements  for 
un  eff«^ctlye  teacher  measurement.     Oives  a  bibliography :  p.  02-04. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

121)8.  Andrews,  M.  B.  How  to  work  your  wny  through  college.  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  1921.    m  [1]  p.    8*. 

1299.  Butler,   Nicholas   Murray.     Scholarship   and   service;    the  imlicies   and 

ideals  of  a  national  university  in  n  modern  democracy.  New  York, 
C.  Scrlbner's  sons,  1921.    xii,  399  p.    12^ 

Thin  volume  in  made  up  of  selections  from  the  addresses  and  reports  of  the 
president  of  Columbia  university.  The  papers  included  endeavor  to  Interpret 
the  modem  university  in  terms  of  its  Ideals,  of  its  problems,  and  of  its 
counsels.  Principles  are  established  which  are  of  general  application  to  all 
modern  universities  functioning  in  democracies. 

1300.  Coffman,  L.  D.    What  part  shall  the  colleges  and  universities  play  in  the 

American  profcram  of  education?  School  and  hpme  education,  41: 1-5, 
September  1921. 

Address  given  before  the  National  education  association,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
July  6,  1021. 

1301.  Dawson,  W.  H.,  ed.    The  yearbook  of  the  universities  of  the  empire,  1921. 

London,  G.  Bell  and  sons,  ltd.,  1921.     xiv,  571  p.    12*. 

1.302.  Donnelly,  Francis  P.  Unity  of  education.  America,  25:560-62,  Octobw 
1.  1921. 

Discusses  tbe  attainment  of  unity  in  college  education,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  electivlsm  and  the  departmental  system. 

i:!(>3.  Kehr,  Marguerite  Witmer.  A  comparative  study  of  the  curricula  for 
men  and  women  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States, 
[n.  p.,  19201     25  [1]  p.    12^ 

Thesis  (Ph.  D.) — Cornell  University. 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  vol. 
XIV,  no.  3,  December  1920. 
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1304.  Xoos,  Leonard  V.    Current  conceptions  of  the  special  purposes  of  tb- 

Junior  college.    School  review,  29 :  520-29.  September  1921. 

A  snnrej  of  the  current  ideas  of  the  special  functions  of  the  JuDlor  collegr. 

1305.  .    Junior-college  courses  in   1920-21.     School   review,    29:58&-9:l 

668-78,  October,  November  1921. 

The  sources  of  the  data  used  in  this  study  wore  the  bulletins  or  catalog  of 
Junior  colleges.  Part  I  sets  forth  the  general  currlcular  sttuatlon  and  the  pf*^ 
scribed  work.     Part  II  gives  the  offerings  by  subject-groups  and  courses. 

1306.  Lloyd,  Alfred  H.    Fellowships  and  their  relation  to  teaching.    Educa 

tional  review,  62 :  197-209.  October  1921. 

Defines  a  fellowship  at  an  American  university  under  these  aspects  :  Physial. 
intellectual,  and  moral.  "At  any  of  our  graduate  schools,**  says  the  writer. 
'*a  fellowship  should  mean  complete  freedom,  as  well  as  distinct  ability,  of 
mUid." 

1307.  McConn,  Max.     Bachelor  of  arts:  what  is  it?    New  republic,  28:154-5fi 

October  5,  1921. 

Criticizes  grades,  credits,  and  degrees.  Speaks  of  them  as  *'  elusive  entitle^/ 
and  advocates  the  elimination  of  the  whole  mechanism. 

1308.  Scott,  Samuel  M.    A  possible  remedy.    Harvard  graduates*  magazine,  90: 

24-32,  September  1921. 

A  discussion  of  the  elective  system  of  Harvard  nniveraity. 

1309.  Wood,  B.  D.    The  measurement  of  college  work.    Educational  admiow 

tration  and  supervision,  7 :  301-334,  September  1921. 
A  report  on  the  preparation  and  study  of  a  new  type  of  examination. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1310.  Ettinger,  William  L.    Economy  in  school  administration.     [New  Yorfc 

The  printing  class,  The  boys  of  the  Vocat'onal  school,  19211    29  p.    16" 
Annual  address  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  city  of  New  Tork.  beforr 

the   associate   superintendents,   district  superintendents,   directors  and  intpec 

tors  of  special  branches,  September  18,  1021. 

Also  in  Bulletin  of  high  points  In  the  work  of  the  high  schools  of  New  Tork 

September  1921,  p.  a-8. 

1311.  Hart,  Joseph  BL    Decentralization  in  eilucation.     Survey,  47:  53-^,  Octo- 

ber 8,  1921. 

Declares  that  the  foundations  of  a  decentralized  educational  system  wiU  be  thr 
various  local  communities  of  the  state.  Discusses  the  derelopments  in  Wl« 
cousin. 

1312.  Learned,  Henry  Barrett.    The  educational  function  of  the  national  gov 

emment.    American  political  science  review,  15 :  335-49,  August  1921. 

1313.  MacDonald,  D.   J.     Democracy  in  school  administration — Some  fnnda 

mental  principles.  American  school  board  journal,  63 :  31-83,  119,  Se^ 
tember  1921. 

A  good  definition  of  democracy  and  an  enumeration  of  those  principles  wbkt 
must  be  operative  before  democracy  can  prevail  In  school  administrattoo 
circles. 

1314.  National  committee  for  chamber  of  commerce  cooperation  with  the 

public  schools.  Know  and  help  your  schools.  Third  report.  An  Ui- 
terpretation  of  inquiry  no.  Ill  relating  to  boards  of  education  and  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  urban  public  schools.  Directed  by  The 
National  committee  for  chamber  of  commerce  cooperation  with  the 
public  schools  and  the  American  city  bureau.  New  York,  ChtcaKO. 
fete.)    American  city  bureau.    1921.    47  p.    S'. 
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.1315.  Should  boards  of  education  be  independent  of  the  city  government? 
American  dty,  25 :  307-8.  October  1921. 

Says  that  **  the  best  interests  of  the  public  schools  can  not  be  served  in  a 
city  where  the  budget  of  the  'board  of  education  may  be  reduced  and  re- 
modeled by  city  officials  who  bave  not  made  a  definite  study  of  tbe  needs  of 
the  schools." 

From  '*  Know  and  belp  your  school/'  the  report  of  a  survey  directed  by  the 
National  committee  for  chamber  of  commerce  cooperation  with  the  public  schools, 
and  the  American  city  bureau. 

1316.  Swift,  Fletcher  H.  The  declining  importance  of  state  funds  in  public- 
school  finance.    School  review,  29 :  534-46,  September  1921. 

Writer  says  that  after  60  years  of  support  by  local  taxation,  the  country 
finds  itself  in  an  educational  situation  marked  by  economic  and  educational 
inequalities.  Suggests  a  possible  modification,  perhaps  a  complete  reversal  of 
our  traditional  plan  of  school  support.    Gives  tables  of  statistics. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1817.  Campbell,  Arthur  L.    Keeping  the  score.    School  review,  29 :  510-20,  Sep- 

tember 1921. 

Recommends  the  introduction  of  an  open  system,  with  the  modem  duplicat- 
ing  feature,  such  as  is  used  in  salesbooks,  bank  deposit  books,  and  other  similar 
business  devices.  Qives  specimen  of  a  school  score  card,  which  has  been  used 
with  success  by  the  writer. 

1818.  Maxwell,  C.  B.    The  selection  of  textbooks.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.] 

Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1921]     x,  139  p.    12**.     (Riverside  educa- 
tional monographs,  ed.  by  H.  Suzzallo) 

CoNTBNTS. — I.  The  textbook  a  necessary  tool  in  teaching. — II.  The  common 
basis  for  selection  of  texts. — III.  Current  methods  of  selecting  textbooks. — IV. 
Method  and  term  of  adoption  as  a  factor. — V.  Free  textbooks  versus  indi- 
vidual ownership. — VI.  Justifiable  standards  for  selection. — VII.  Outline  aids 
for  judging  all  texts. — VIII.  Special  outlines  for  evaluating  texts  in  different 
subjects. 

1319.  Stockton,  James  L.,  and  others.  Criteria  for  the  regfading  of  schools. 
Elementary  school  journal,  22:55-66,  September  1921. 

Results  of  problem-project  methods,  etc.  The  authors  have  carried  out  an 
extended  program  of  standard  testing  In  the  training  school  of  the  San  Jose 
state  normal  school,  California,  and  present  the  results  of  their  studies. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

1820.  Hallett,  E.  S.  The  relative  merits  of  heating  systems.  American  school 
lioanl  Journal,  ftS:  43-45,  September  1921. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1321.  American  child  hygiene  association.  Transactions  of  the  11th  annual 
meet  ng.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  October  11-13.  1920.  Balfmore,  Press  of 
Franlilin  i^rintlng  company,  1921.  440  p.  8°.  (Headquarters  of  the 
nsHocIntion:  1211  Cathedral  street,  Baltimore,  Md.) 

Contains :  1.  Herbert  Hoover :  A  program  for  American  children,  p.  23-28. 
2.  Papers  and  dlscusHlon  on  Pre-school  age  and  School  age  and  adolescence, 
p.  97-173. 

Id22.  Brown,  Hand  A.  Health  program  in  the  Kansas  City  schools,  1919-21. 
Klrmentfiry  schwil  joumnl,  22: 132-39,  October  1921. 

DeMcribeN  a  ben  It  h  service  for  grade  children,  which  is  simple  enough  *"  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  teacher  without  the  help  of  physician  or  nurse,*'  etc.,  now 
In  opernffon  Id  tbe  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  public  schools. 
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1323.  Clark,  Taliaferro.    School  health  supervision  in  Minneapolis,  If  inn.     Pub- 

lic health  reports  (U.  S.  Public  health  service)  36 :  1902-^,  August  12, 
1921. 

1324.  Dickson,  Frank  D.    EfTect  of  posture  on  the  health  of  the  child.    Journal 

of  the  American  medical  association,  77:760-64,  September  3,  1921, 

Describe  the  results  of  bad  posture;  the  treatment  by  diet  and  senerml 
rare ;  and  the  correction  of  deformity,  etc.    niustrated. 

1325.  Fones,  Alfred  C.     Seven  years  of  mouth  hygiene  in  the  Bridgeport  sctioolflL 

Dental  cosmos,  63 :  1000-4,  October  1921. 

Work  in  the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  public  schools  described. 

1326.  Harris,  Iioois  I.    Minimum  health  and  sanitation  standards  in  schools. 

An  address  del'vered  before  the  Teachers -union  of  the  city  of  New 
York.    New  York,  The  Teachers  union  of  the  city  of  New  York.  1921. 
16  p.    8**.     (A  survey  of  the  schools  by  teachers,  1921,  no.  1.) 
Also  in  the  Nation's  bealtb,  3 :  477-79,  582-86,  August  October  1921. 

1327.  Hoefer,  Carolyn.    Increasing  the  efficiency  of  health  instruction  in  the 

l>ul)lic  schools.    Elementary  sch«x)l  journal,  22 :  31-43,  September  192L 

Says  that  the  most  objective  metbod  of  measuring  the  result  of  health  teach- 
ing is  the  regular  weighing  and  measuring  of  the  children.  Studies  the  materlml 
and  methods  for  effective  health  principles.     Gives  bibliography. 

1328.  Howe,  William  A.     School  health  service  in  New  York  state.    American 

journal  of  public  health,  11 :  873^7,  October  1921. 

Presents  some  interesting  statistics  of  conditions  in  New  York  state. 

1329.  Iowa.    University.    Extension  division.      .  .  .  The  school  lunch.     Iowa 

City,  The  University    [1921]     [27]  p.    illus.    8^     (Extension  division 
bulletin  no.  70.    O.  E.  Klingaman,  M.  A.,  editor.) 

1330.  Spencer,  B.  B.    Mental  health  maintenance  emphasized.    Nation's  health, 

3:540-42,  October  1921. 

Discusses  the  training  of  the  emotions ;  emotion  as  motive  power,  etc.  Says 
that  mental  hygiene  considers  fully  the  behavloristlc  significance  of  mentml 
attitudes. 

1331.  Veeder,  Borden  S.    The  r61e  of  fati^e  in  the  malnutrition  of  children. 

Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  77 :  758-00,  September  3. 
1921. 

1332.  Zingher,  Abraham.     Diphtheria  prevention  work  In  the  public  schools  of 

New   York  city.    Journal   of  the  American   medical   association,   77: 
835-41,  September  10,  1921. 

Describes  the  results  of  Schick  test  and  toxin-antitoxin  immunisation.  The 
Schick  test  and  the  control  test  were  applied  to  more  than  62,000  school 
children  in  44  public  schools  In  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

SEX  HYGIENE. 

1333.  Edson,   Newell  W.     Some  facts  regarding  sex  instruction  in  the  hi^ 

schools  of  the  United  States.     School  review,  29:  593-602.  October  1921. 
Says  that  among  the  yarlous  States  there  is  no  uniformity  in  the  ratio  of 
schools  giving  sex  education  to  those  not  giying  it.     The  West  has  progrenod 
further  in  developing  sex  education  than  have  other  sections  of  the  country. 

1334.  Galloway,  T.  W.    The  father  and  his  boy ;  the  place  of  sex  in  manhood 

making.    New  York,  Association  press,  1921.     xl,  99p.     16*. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

1335.  Lowman,  C.  L.-    Present  day  problems  in  physical  education.    Mind  and 

body.  28 :  705-12,  September-October,  1921. 

The  author  claims  that  seventy-five  to  eighty-five  per  cent  of  all  our  school 
children  have  some  physical  defect. 

1336.  New  York  (State)  University.     General  plan  and  syllabus  for  physical 

training  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  as  adopted  by  the  i)oard  of  regents  of  the  University  of  the  state 
of  New  York  ui)on  tlie  report  and  recommendation  i»f  the  military 
training  commission  of  the  state  of  New  York.  .  .  Albany,  The  Uni- 
versity of  the  state  of  New  York,  1921.  3v.  plates.  8".  (Bulletin 
nos.  721-723) 

Contents:  Bk.  1. — Rural  and  ungraded  schools.  Bk.  2. — Elementary  schools. 
Bk.  3. — Secondary  schools. 

1337.  Taylor,    Everett    B.    Physical    development    of    midshipmen.     Nation's 

health,  3:527-32,  September  1921. 

Physical  education  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  academy.     Illustrated. 

PLAY  AND  RECREATION. 

1338.  Patrick,  O.  T.  W.     The  play  of  a  nation.     Scientific  monthly,  13 :  350-62, 

Octeber  1921. 

The  physiological  and  psychological  aspects  of  play  described.  Social  effects 
o^  certain  amusements.  Says  that  the  true  approach  to  healthful  and  harmo- 
nizing recreations  for  the  nations  is  through  the  public  schools. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1339.  Dyer,  Helen  J.     The  socialized  recitation  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 

grade  teacher.    Elementary  school  Journal,  22:49-54,  September  1921. 

The  writer  describes  her  work  in  the  schools  of  Springdale,  Pa.  Says 
that  the  plan  develops  honor  and  dependability  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

1340.  Hendricks,  Genevieve  Poyneer,  comp.    Handbook  of  social  resources  of 

the  United  States.  Washington,  D.  C,  The  American  Red  Cross,  1921. 
Ixxi,  300  p.    8^ 

1341.  Moore,  Harry  H.     Our  complex  civilization  and  the  genius  of  its  youth. 

School  review,  29:617-27,  October  1921. 

Says  that  the  impasse  confronting  society  to^lay  Is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  a 
lack  of  intelligence.  Advocates  courses  in  sociology  and  economics  in  high 
schools  as  a  solvent  to  radicalism,  etc. 

1342.  National  association  of  visiting  teachers.     The  visiting  teacher  in  the 

United  States;  a  survey  by  the  National  association  of  visiting  teach- 
ers and  Home  and  school  visitors.  New  York  city,  The  Public  educa- 
tion association  of  the  city  of  New  York,  1921.    64  p.    12°. 

Contents. — Introduction. — Forward. — How  visiting  teacher  work  originated 
and  developed. — The  place  of  the  visiting  teacher  in  the  school  system. — How 
the  visiting  teacher  goes  about  her  work. — Why  children  are  referred  to  the 
visiting  teacher. — How  the  visiting  teacher  analyses  and  solves  her  problems. — 
What  qualifications  are  essential  for  visiting  teacher  work. — What  are  the 
fundamental  characteristics  and  the  prospects  of  the  work. 

1343.  Pound,  Arthur.     The  iron  man.    Atlantic  monthly,  128:433-41.  October 

1921. 

Writer  Is  a  resident  of  Flint,  Mich.,  a  manufacturing  center  for  automobiles. 
This  article  gives  the  results  of  bis  study  of  the  reactions  of  automatic 
machinery  upon  social  relationships  as  regards  factory  workers.  He  shows 
that  in  a  town  dominated  by  automatic  machinery,  the  educational  problem  is 
to  train  youth  for  the  right  use  of  leisure. 
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1344.  Williams,   ^[oseph   T.    Bducation   in   recent   sociology.     Education,    42: 

77-89,  October  1921. 

Part  6  of  a  series  of  articles.  Discusses  education  as  set  forth  in  t^ 
*•  Principles  of  sociology."  by  Prof.  Edward  A.  Ross. 

CHILD  WELFARE. 

1345.  Ball,  Florence  V.     Children  and  industry;  a  study  of  the  child  at  work 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,    [aeveland,  19211     54  p.  incl.  tables.    8**. 

Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  report  issued  by  the  Hospilal  and  hemltb 
snryey,  develand,  Ohio,  1021. 

1346.  Ensign,  Forest  Chester.    Compulsory  school  attendance  and  child  labor; 

a  study  of  the  historical  development  of  regulations  compelling  attend- 
ance and  limiting  the  labor  of  children  in  a  selected  group  of  states. 
Iowa  City.  Iowa,  The  Athens  press  fl921]     ix,  263  p.    8'. 

After  a  preliminary  examination  of  ^igllsh,  colonial,  and  early  national 
antecedents  for  compulsory  education  and  child  labor  legislation  In  America, 
this  study  takes  up  the  history  of  the  subject  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticst, 
New  Tork,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin,  followed  by  .i  summary  and  con- 
clusion. The  writer  says  that  the  child  labor  and  education  standards  in 
these  five  States  must  not  be  regarded  as  typical  for  th^e  United  States  as  a 
whole,  but  rather  as  models  toward  which  the  remainder  of  the  country  ts 
approaching. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

1347.  Cohen,  Morris  B.     Dante  as  a  moral  teacher.    New  republic,  28 :  1S1--84, 

October  12,  1921. 

1348.  Gould,  Frederick  J.    Moral  education  conference  at  Geneva.    Journal  of 

e<lueation  and  school  world  (London)  53:637,  640,  October  1,  1921. 

Proceedings  of  a  conference  preliminary  to  an  International  moral  edncatioB 
congress,  to  be  held  in  Geneva  in  Juls^  or  August  1922. 

1349.  Otto,  M.  C.    The  moral  education  of  youth.    International  journal  of 

ethics,  32 :  52-67,  October  1921. 

Says  that  the  important  qualities  of  the  moral  x>ersonaUty  may  be  de- 
veloped in  the  regular  course  of  school  work,  without  formal  instruction  In 
ethics. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  CHURCH  EDUCATION. 

1350.  Fergusson,  £.  M.    The  basis  of  Protestant  Christian  unity  in  religious 

education.    Religious  education,  16:254-61,  October  1921. 

Paper  read  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday  school  so- 
ciety. May  1921. 

1351.  Forrest,  W.  M.     Bible  classes  for  high  school  pupils  with  credit  towards 

graduation.  Charlottesville,  V;i.,  The  University,  1921.  17  p.  8*. 
(University  of  Virginia  record.  Extens'on  series,  vol.  vil,  no.  2,  Octo- 
ber 1921) 

Writer  is  professor  of  biblical  literature.  University  of  Virginia,  and  ottdal 
biblical  examiner  for  the  Virginia  State  board  of  education. 

1352.  Hartley,  Gertrude.    The  use  of  projects  in  religious  education.    Phila> 

delphia,  Boston  [etc.]    The  Judson  press  [1921]    91  p.    plates.    12*. 

1353.  Iiowe,  Frank  M.    Religious  vocations ;  a  text-book  for  the  church  '*  clasB 

in  occupations "  and  handbook  of  information  for  pastors,  parents, 
teachers,  and  other  counsellors  of  Christian  youth.  Boston,  Chicago, 
United  society  of  Christian  endeavor  [1921]    230  p.    12**. 

1354.  McCormick,  Patrick  J.    Principles  of  educational  reform.    Catholic  edu- 

cational  review,  19 :  495-504,  October  1921. 

Paper  read  at  the  18th  annual  convention  of  the  Catholic  educational  asso- 
ciation, held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  1921. 
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1355.  Snowden,  James  H.     The  meaning  of  education.    New  York,  Cincinnati, 

The  Abingdon  press  [1921]    122  p.    16**. 

1356.  Vogrt,  Paul  L.    Church  cooperation  in  community  life.    New  Yotk^  Cln- 

cinnoti,  The  Abingdon  press  [1921]     171  p.    12**. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1357.  Eastern  arts  association.    Proceedings,  eleventh  annual  meeting,  Boston, 

Mass.,  AprU  1,  2,  and  3,  1920.  214  p.  8'.  (M.  W.  Haynes,  secretary. 
Bayonne,  N.  J.) 

Contains:  1.  R.  O.  Small:  Vocational  education,  p.  16-23.  2.  A.  L.  Bar- 
bour: Responsibility  of  tbe  normal  school  in  training  teachers  of  drawing  in 
relation  to  general  education,  p.  31-38.  3.  Lucy  H.  Gillett :  How  can  our  work 
in  foods  be  made  more  yital  to  the  health  of  the  child?  p.  94-104.  4.  O.  D. 
Ehrans :  Vocational  guidance  in  the  continvation  school — "  Helping  the  boy 
and  girl  to  find  themselves,"  p.  119-27.  5.  Annie  P.  Slattery :  The  class  In 
occupations  as  a  correlatiye  to  work  in  the  arts,  p.  184-43.  6.  C.  D.  Klngsley : 
The  place  of  practical  education  in  the  modem  high  school,  p.  143-52.  7. 
D.  L.  Hooplngarner :  Social  education  and  the  labor  problem,  p.  168-74. 

1358.  Cooperat'on  between  lndustr>'  and  the  school.     National  association  of 

corporation  training  bulletin,  8 :  447-67,  October  1921. 

The  results  of  an  Inquiry  made  among  the  member-companies  of  the  associa- 
tion for  information  about  plans,  systems,  etc.,  used  ^  to  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  form  connections  with  business. 

1350.  Edgerton,  A.  H.  Industrial-arts  and  prevocatlonal  education  in  our 
intermediate  and  junior-high  schools.  Industrial-arts  magazine,  10: 
365-71,  October  1921. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  four  papers  on  industrial  arts  in  Junior  high  schools. 

1960.  House,  Julius  T.  Two  kinds  of  vocational  education.  American  Journal 
of  sociology,  27 :  222-25,  September  1921. 

Writer  says  there  are  two  schools  of  thinkers  who  are  interested  in  voca- 
tional education :  **  (a)  Those  who  think  in  terms  of  the  chUd  and  the  job ; 
<b)  those  who  think  in  terms  of  the  child  and  the  social  process.'*  Analyses 
and  comments  on  these  two  attitudes. 

1361.  Newman,  C.  T.    An  experiment  with  a  course  in  general  technology. 

School  review,  29 :  603-9,  October  1921. 

Presents  a  course  *In  (general  technology)  metal-working  in  the  University 
high  school  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  method  of  presentation  is  by 
problematic  question-lesson  sheets.  The  pupil  Is  "brought  face  to  face  with 
problems  in  much  the  same  manner  that  problems  will  confront  him  in  later 
life,  when  there  may  be  no  one  to  show  him  how  to  proceed." 

1362.  Vaughn,  S.  J.    Organization  and  administration  of  part-time  schools. 

Industrial-arts  magazine,  10:379-83,  October  1921. 

The  organization  of  part-time  schools  should  be  completed  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  school,  and  definite  means  tak^n  to  get  the  proper  information  to 
the  public  in  general  and  to  the  employers  for  whom  the  pupils  are  working. 

1363.  Vocational  education  association  of  the  Middle  West.    Report  of  Com- 

mittee on  teaching  social  science  in  high  schools  and  industrial  classes. 
[Chicago,  ni.]  Pub.  by  the  Vocational  education  association  of  the 
Middle  West,  1921.  30  p.  8".  (Monographs  on  vocational  education. 
1921  series,  no.  1.) 

Members  of  committee :  Ruth  Mary  Weeks,  chairman  ;  John  R.  Commons 
Frank  M.  Leavitt. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1364.  Morelock,  Oliver  J.  The  intermediate  school  and  vocational  guidance. 
Edncational  review,  62 :  187-96,  October  1921. 

Ehnpbaslzes  the  ralue  of  the  junior  high  school  in  the  scheme  <tt  edneatkm. 
The  so-called  "  intermediate  school  '*  will  assure  the  further  democratlsatloB  of 
the  public  school  system   to  meet  the  needs  of  all   the  children  of  the  co^ 
munitj. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION. 

1865.  National  conference  on  workers'  education  in  the  United  States.  /»t. 
New  York,  1921.  Workers  education  in  the  United  States;  report  of 
proceed  ngs  first  National  conference  on  workers'  education  in  tbe 
United  States.  New  York  city,  Workers'  education  bureau  of  Ani^ica. 
1921.    144  p.    8**.     [Workers'  education  bureau  aeries,  no.  1.] 

1366.  Allison,  Brent  D.  Labor  education  In  Germany.  Survey,  47 :  55-67,  Oc- 
tober 8,  1921. 

Describes  among  other  things  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of  labor. 
which  aims  to  become  a  labor  university. 

1867.  Budish,  J.  M.  Methods  of  mass  education.  Survey.  46 :  678-79,  Septem- 
ber 16,  1921. 

Says  that  the  shop  meeting  is  perhaps  the  best  available  means  of  prooMt- 
ing  mass  education. 

.  1368.  Haldane,  Bichard  Burdon,   Viscount.    Education  of  tbe  adult  worker. 

Forum,  66:282-87,  October  1921. 

Worlt  In  Great  Britain  described.  Discusses  education  a«  a  palliative  of 
industrial  unrest. 

1369.  May,   F.   Stacy.     Workers'  education  at   Amherst.    Sur\'ey,   46:675-78, 

September  16,  1921. 

Describes  the  classes  for  worlcers  in  Springfield  and  Holyoke,  Bfaaa.,  con- 
ducted by  Amherst  College,  in  cooperation  with  local  central  labor  unions. 

AGRICULTURE. 

1370.  Hurley,  M.  E.    Agriculture  for  city  schools.    Elementary'  school  journal, 

22 :  44-48,  September  1921. 

Describes  in  particular  the  worlt  of  the  Allendale  school  In  Oakland.  Cal- 
ifornia. 

HOME  ECONOMICS.  * 

1371.  Morgan,  Agrnes  F.     A  survey  of  the  teaching  of  home  economics  in  tbe 

public  secondarj'  schools  of  California.  School  review,  29 :  574-85, 
October  1921. 

The  purpose  of  tbe  study  was  to  determine  (a)  the  types  of  teachers  ^Tlac 
instruction  in  home  economics  in  these  schools;  and  (b)  the  types  and  number 
of  courses  offered  under  this  name. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

LAW. 

1372.  Association  of  American  law  schools.     Handbook  .  .  .  and  proceedings 

of  the  summer  meeting  held  at  St.  I^uis,  Missouri,  Augu.st  23-24,  1920, 
and  of  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  Decem- 
ber 28-30,  1920.  232  p.  8**.  (H.  C.  Jones,  secretary.  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  III.) 

Contains:  1.  E.  A.  Gllmore :  Some  criticisms  of  legal  education,  p.  14(MM^ 
2.  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  status  of  the  law  teacher,  p.  16(^-77. 
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MEDICINE  AND  NURSING. 

1373.  Gile,  John  M.    Medical  education  and  the  medical  supply.    Boston  medi- 

cal and  surgical  journal,  185 :  387-90,  September  29,  1921. 

Reviews  the  history  of  medical  education,  and  the  demand  for  physicians 
in  rural  districts. 

1374.  Macdonald,    V.   M.    Mental  health   of  children.    American  journal   of 

nursing.  22 :  6-8,  October  1921. 

First  paper  of  a  series.  A  dtscussioii  of  mental  disorder  and  methods  of 
preyention. 

1375.  Olmstead,   Katherine.    International   training  at  Bedford  college,    Na- 

tion's health,  3 :  494-95,  September  1921. 

Projected  course  of  study  in  public  health  nursing  at  Bedford  college  for 
women,  University  of  London. 

1376.  Painter,  Charles  P.    The  interest  of  the  public  in  medical  education. 

Boston  medical  and  surgica>  journal,  185 :  427-32,  October  13,  1921. 
Discusses  some  of  the  defects  In  present-day  medical  education. 

1377.  Skillem,  Boss  H.     Postgraduate  work  in  laryngology.    Journal  of  the 

American  medical  association,  77 :  1145-46,  October  8, 1921. 

1378.  Vincent,   Oeorge  E.    The  passing  of  the  country   doctor.    Forum,  66: 

300-7,  October  1921. 

Describes  the  readjustments  of  medical  education  to  changed  conditions 
during  the  past  20  or  30  years.  Says  that  the  reluctance  of  young  doctors  to 
settle  in  rural  communities  is  one  of  the  most  disquieting  results  of  the  rais- 
ing of  standards  in  medical  training. 

1371).  Watson,  Grace.  Practical  nursing — yesterday  and  to-day.  American 
journal  of  nursing,  22 :  25-31,  October  1921. 

By  practical  nursing  of  yesterday  is  meant  the  average  standard  of  nursing 
work  In  hospitals  of  a  period  of  20  or  more  years.  Discusses  also  the  work 
of  today. 

DENTISTRY  AND  PHASMACT. 

l.'^SO.  American  conference  of  pharmaceutical  faculties.  Proceedings  of  the 
twenty-first  annual  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  5-6,  1920.  200  p. 
8".  (Theodore  J.  Bradley,  secretary- treasurer.  College  of  pharmacy, 
Boston,  Mass.) 

1381.  American  institute  of  dental  teachers.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  annual  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  January 
24-26,  1921.  Published  by  American  institute  of  dental  teachers. 
157  p.  8**.  (Abrara  Hoffman,  secretary,  381  Lin  wood  Avenue,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.) 

Contains:  1.  A.  D.  Black:  Progress  in  dental  education,  p.  14-25.  2.  O.  S. 
Millberry :  Training  dental  teachers,  p.  87-42.  8.  G.  B.  Denton :  Technical 
composition  and  scientific  methodology  for  dental  students,  p.  69-77.  4.  P.  C. 
Waite :  The  dental  school  catalogue,  Ita  content  and  arrangement,  p.  87-100 

1882.  National  association^  of  dental  faculties.  Proceedings  of  .  .  .  thirty- 
seventh  annual  meeting,  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  August  20  and  21,  1920. 
115  p.    8^     (DeL.  L.  Hill,  secretary,  Atlanta,  Ga.) 
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CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1383.  American  school  citizenship  leagrue.    History  committee.    An  Ameri- 

can citizenship  course  In  United  States  history.  General  course  for 
grades  I-VIII,  introducing  a  program  of  type  studies.  Published  tor 
the  American  school  citizenship  league.  New  York,  Chicago  [etcl 
C.  Scribner's  sons  [1921]    vi.  167  p.    12**. 

Members  of  committee :  W.  F.  Oordy,  chairman ;  P.  P.  Clazton.  C.  1~ 
Chadsey,  J.  H.  Van  Sickle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hall,  Fannie  Fern  Andrewa. 

CONTBNTS. — ^To  the  teacher. — Qradee  I,  II,  and  III:  Primitive  life  and  the 
beginnings  of  things. — Grades  IV  and  V :  Biographies  of  representatlre  men. — 
Grade  VI :  European  beginnings  of  American  history. — Grade  VI :  Explora- 
tion, colonization,  independence,  confederation,  and  the  Oonstitiition. — Grade 
VIII :  The  development  of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitntlon. — Blbl^ 
ography.  Grades  IV-VIII. 

1384.  Armentront,  W.   D.    A  project  in  elementary-school  citizenship.    Be- 

*   mentary  school  journal,  22 :  118-25,  Ckrtober  1921. 

Discusses  the  attempt  to  organise  student  government  in  the  ^ementary 
training  school  of  the  Colorado  state  teachers*  college.  Presents  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  of  the  junior  council. 

1385.  Barnes,  Julius  H.     Teaching  current  events  as  training  for  citizenship. 

American  review  of  reviews,  64 :  385-87,  October  1921. 

1386.  Smith,  B.  B.    Teaching  civics  as  a  science  in  the  Joliet  township  high 

school.    Pedagogical  seminary,  28 :  295-302,  Sept^nber  1921. 

1387.  White,  E.  M.    Civics  in  continuation  schools.    Journal  of  education  and 

School  world  (London)  53:  634-36,  October  1, 1921. 

Stresftes  curricula  based  on  conditions  in  England  and  the  British  coramon- 
wealth.     Gives  a  bibliography  on  the  League  of  Nations. 

AMERICANIZATION. 

1388.  Breckinridge,  Sophonisba  P.    New  homea  for  old.    New  York  and  Loo- 

don,  Harper  &  brothers,  1921.  xv,  356  p.  plates.  12*.  (Americaniza- 
tion studies.    Allen  T.  Bums,  director) 

1389.  Massachusetts.    Department  of  education.     Division  of  university  ex- 

tension. Thirty  lessons  in  naturalization  and  citizenship;  an  outline 
for  teachers  of  adult  imm  grants.  Boston,  Mass.,  1921.  119  p.  8*. 
(Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
etlucation.    vol.  vi,  no.  6,  whole  no.  39,  November  1921) 

EDUCATION  OP  WOMEN. 

1390.  Adams,  Elisabeth  Kemper.    Women  professional  workers ;  a  study  made 

for  the  Women's  educational  and  industrial  union.  New  York,  The 
Macmillan  company,  1921.    xiv,  467  p.    12*. 

The  author  first  analyzes  and  defines  the  nature  of  a  profession,  and  dis- 
cusses the  general  subject  of  women  as  professional  workers.  Next  In  order 
after  the  "  learned  professions  ** — medicine,  law,  the  ministry — the  Tarioo* 
other  groups  of  professional  senrlces  open  to  women  are  described.  Tb^*' 
services  are  health  other  than  medicine;  food  and  living:  community,  dric 
and  government ;  social ;  personnel  or  employment ;  Industrial  and  labor ;  com- 
mercial— office  and  mercantile,  and  special ;  information  (Journalism,  etc.) ;  A^ 
and  applied  arts;  technical;  library  and  museum;  teaching  and  ot^r  eda* 
cational  services.  The  volume  concludes  with  a  selected  and  annotated  readlDf 
list.    The  introduction  Is  by  Samuel  P.  Capen. 
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1 391.  Charters,  W.  W.    The  reorganization  of  women's  education.    Educational 
review,  62 :  224^1,  October  1921. 

Criticises  the  alleged  shortcomings  of  the  pobllc  school  curriculum,  and 
then  discusses  the  activities  of  the  woman's  college. 

1302.  Hamilton,  Edith.    Schools  and  daughters.    North  American  review,  214 : 
518-^26,  October  1921. 

Discusses  the  choice  of  a  school  or  college  for  girls. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

1393.  Boyer,  Philip  Albert.    The  adjustment  of  a  school  to  individual  and  com- 

munity needs.    Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1920.    141  p.    tables.    8*. 

Thesis  (Ph.  D.) — University  of  Pennsylvania,  1920. 

A  study  of  the  Stanton-Arthur  school,  which  serves  a  negro  section  in 
Philadelphia. « 

1394.  Miller,  Kelly.    Education  of  the  negro  in  the  North.    Educational  review, 

62:  232-38,  October  1921. 

1395.  Snyder,  Howard.    Paradise  negro  school.    Yale  review,  11 :  158-69,  Octo- 

ber 1921. 

Describes  a  negro  rural  school  in  Mississippi. 

1396.  Taylor,  B.  R.    Tuskegee's  mechanical  department.    Southern  workman, 

50:457-68,  October  1921. 

Bfethods  of  teaching  the  trades,  etc.,  at  Tuslcegee  institute.     Illustrated. 

EDUCATION  OP  DEAF. 

1897.  Bickler,  Mary  H.    How  a  deaf  child  was  taught  speech-reading  and 
speech.    Volta  review,  23 :  455-70,  October  1921. 
Concluded  from  September  number. 

3398.  Ck>odwin,  Elizabeth.    An  experiment  in  teaching  language  on  individual 
lines.    Volta  rev  ew,  23 :  435-45,  October  1921. 

An  experiment  in  teaiching  deaf  children,  with  general  observations  on 
language  instruction. 

1399.  Manning,  Arthur  C.    Religious  education  of  the  deaf.    American  annals 

of  the  deaf,  66 :  354-61,  S^tember  1921. 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1400.  National  conference  on  the  education  of  truant,  backward,  dependent 

and  delinquent  children  and  the  American  association  of  public 
officials  of  charity  and  correction.  Proceedings  of  the  joint  confer- 
ence of  the  seventeenth  national  conference.  .  .  .  Held  in  Chicago,  St. 
Charles,  Geneva,  Riverside,  and  Mooseheart,  Illinos,  June  21-25,  1920. 
(Secretaries,  H.  W.  Moore,  Florence,  S.  C,  and  W.  G.  Theurer,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 

Contains :  1.  David  Kinley :  State  universities  and  State  welfare  Institu 
tions,  p.  6-9.  2.  W.  L.  Kuser:  The  school's  responsibUIty  to  the  pupil,  p. 
13-20.  3.  E.  A.  Doll :  Intelligence  and  industrial  tests  in  institutional  adminis- 
tration, p.  35-42. 

1401.  Clark,  Willis  W.    Success  records  of  prisoners  and  delinquents.    Journal 

of  delinquency.  6 :  443-52,  July  1921. 

Study  based  on  reports  of  many  of  the  larger  correctional  institutions  on  file 
in  the  library  of  the  California  bureau  of  Juvenile  research. 

1402.  Oesell,  Arnold.    Exceptional  children  and  public  school  policy ;  including 

a  fhental  survey  of  the  New  Haven  elementary  schools.  New  Haven, 
Yale  university  press,  1921.    66  p.    dlagrs.,  fold.  map.    8". 
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1408.  Springer,  Ethel  M.  Children  deprived  of  parental  care ;  a  study  of  chii* 
dren  taken  under  care*by  Delaware  agencies  and  institutions.  Wash- 
iDgton,  Government  printing  office,  1921.  96  p.  Incl.  tables.  8*. 
([U.  S.]  Children's  bureau.  D^)endeDt,  defective  and  deilnquent 
classes  series  no.  12.    Bureau  publication  no.  81.) 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1404.  Great   Britain.    Board   of   education.     Humanism    in   the   continuation 

school.     London,  H.  M.  stationery  office.  1921.     135  p.     12'.     (Educa- 
tional pamphlets,  no.  43) 

Written  by  J.  Dover  Wilson,  after  a  study  of  the  working  of  eveniiis  €«■' 
tinuation  schools  in  England  with  special  reference  to  the  question  of  osiv 
the  limited  opportunities  of  those  schools  to  widen  the  Intellectaal  horiaoB  of 
young  people  who  cease  full-time  education  at  the  age  of  ^4. 

1405.  Yeaxlee,  Basil  A.    The  universities  and  the  people.    Contemporary  re- 

view, 120:  516-24,  October  1921. 

The  service  of  the  British  universities  for  the  people,  especially  throogk 
educational  settlements. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1406.  Bowker,  R.  R.     Some  children's  librarians.    Librarj-  journal,  46:787-90. 

October  1,  1921. 

This  article  dealing  with  pioneers  In  the  Elastem  field  Is  to  be  continaed  Id 
a  second  paper  on  .other  children's  librarians,  chiefly  in  the  West.  Illustrated 
by  portraits. 

1407.  Ouilf  oile,  Elizabeth.     Using  the  public  library  in  the  teaching  of  reading 

Elementary  school  journal,  22 :  126-131.  October  1921. 

Work  of  the  C  class  of  the  fourth  grade  at  the  Avondale  school,  Cincinnati. 
Ohio.  Progress  in  selection,  care,  and  use  of  books.  Class  gained  In  reading 
abiUty. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

1408.  Education  in  homeopathic  medicine  during  the  biennium  1918-1920;  by 

W.  A.  Dewey.    Washington,  1921.    7  p.     (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  18) 

Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
1918-1920. 

1409.  Education  of  the  deaf ;  by  Percival  Hall.     Washington,  1921.    16  p.     (  Bul- 

letin 1921,  no.  14) 

Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  In  the  United  States. 
1918-1920. 

1410.  Facilities  for  foreign  students  in  American  colleges  and  universities;  b> 

Samuel  Paul  Cap^,  former  specialist  in  higher  education,  Bureau  ol 
education.    Washington,  1921.    269  p.    plates.     (Bulletin,  1920,  no.  39) 

1411.  Higher  education  1918-1920;  by  George  F.  Zook,  specialist  In  higher  edu- 

cation.  Bureau   of   education.    Washington,    1921.    46   p.     (Bulletin, 
1921,  no.  21) 

Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  In  the  United  8tate«. 
1918-1920. 

1412.  Medical  education  1918-1920 ;  by  N.  P.  ColweU.    Washington,  1921.     15  p. 

(BuUetIn,  1921,  no.  15) 

Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  In  the  Uaited  States, 
1918-1920. 
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1413.  Part-time  education  of  various  types.    A  report  of  the  Commission  on  the 

reorganization  of  secondary  education,  appointed  by  the  National  edu- 
cation association.    Washington,  ld21.    22  p.     (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  5) 

This  report  presents  ysrlous  types  of  part-time  education.  Including  con- 
tinuation classes,  and  indicates  some  of  the  admlnlstratlye  features  desirable. 
One  section  Is  devoted  to  Educational  and  vocational  guidance,  witli  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  functions  of  a  director  of  vocational  guidance  and  of  vocational 
counselors  in  the  schools. 

1414.  Proceedings  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  annual  meetings  of  the  National  council 

of  primary  education,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  February  24,  1920,  and  Des 
Moines,  lowo,  March  3,  1921.  Washington,  1921.  44  p.  (Bulletin, 
1920,  no.  47) 

1415.  Special  features  in  the  education  of  the  blind  during  the  biennium  1918- 

1920;  by  Edward  E.  Allen.  Washington,  1921.  14  p.  (Bulletin,  1921, 
no.  16) 

Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the  United  States. 
1918-1920. 

1416.  Suggestions  for  a  program  for  health  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools ; 

by  J.  Mace  Andress  and  Mabel  C.  Bragg.  Washington,  1921.  107  p. 
illus.     (Health  education  series,  no.  10) 

1417.  Suggestions  for  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  in  Currituck  county, 

North  Carolina;  by  Katherine  M.  CJook.  Washington,  1921.  31  p. 
map,  tables.     (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  24) 

A  study  of  conditions  of  the  public  school  system  of  a  rural  county  in  North 
Carolina,  with  suggestions  for  its  improvement. 

1418.  Survey  of  the  schools  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.     Part  II. — I.  The  ele- 

mentary courses.  II.  Secondary  education.  III.  Special  departments 
and  subjects.    Washington,  1921.    191  p.     (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  2) 

1419.  The  teaching  of  civics  as  an  agency  for  community  interest  and  citizen- 

ship; by  John  James  Tigert,  United  States  Ck)mmissIoner  of  education. 
Washington,  1921.    10  p. 

Makes  suggestions  for  a  more  practical  course  of  study  in  civics,  and  for 
the  adoption  of  the  project  method  in  civics  instruction. 

1420.  The  visiting  teacher;  by   Sophia   C.   Gleim.     Washington,   1921.     23  p. 

(Bulletin,  1921,  no.  10) 

Visiting  teacher  and  home  and  school  bibliography:  p.  18-28. 

Summarizes  the  method  of  establishing  closer  relations  between  the  home 
and  school  followed  by  various  States  and  cities  In  providing  for  visiting 
teachers. 
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ENGINEERING  EDUCATION  AFTER  THE  WAR. 


The  period  covered  by  this  paper  followed  the  demobilization  of  that  experiment 
in  education  under  war  conditionB  known  as  the  Students'  Anny  Training  Corps. 

During  the  early  part  of  1917  many  engineering  students  withdrew  from  the  school 
of  engineering  to  enter  different  branches  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States,  and  odiers  at  this  time,  and  even  during  the  previous  years  from  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War  in  1914,  withdrew  to  enter  the  service  of  our  allies  or  to  become 
Red  Cross  driven  or  workers.  These  withdrawals,  followed  by  withdrawals  due  to 
the  application  of  the  Selective  Service  Draft  Law,  made  it  clear  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  provide  the  Nation  with  men  trained  in  engineering  to  fill  the  numerous 
places  cre&ted  by  the  war  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  industries. 

For  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  engineers  in  training,  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Army  made  provision  to  enlist  engineering  students  of  the  proper  age 
in  a  Reserve  Officers'  Corps  and  to  assign  them  back  to  their  colleges  to  complete  their 
engineering  work.  This  did  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  and  its  inadequacy  was 
soon  manifest.  To  care  for  all  branches  of  the  service,  and  to  train  men  as  officers, 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country  were  organized  to  receive  and  train  mem- 
bers of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps. 

stubentb'  ARirr  training  cobps. 

During  the  summer  of  1918  it  became  evident  that,  with  the  application  of  the 
selective  draft  law,  steps  would  have  to  be  taken  to  preserve  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country  and  to  supply  the  country  with  trained  men.  After  a  number  of 
conferences  between  educators  and  Government  officers,  the  War  Department  organ- 
ized a  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training,  consisting  of  Col.  Robert  I. 
Rees,  General  Staff  Corps;  Col.  John  H.  Wigmore,  Provost  Marshal  Generals  Office; 
Lieut.  Col.  Grenville  Clark,  Adjutant  General's  Office;  and  Maj.  Wm.  R.  Orton, 
War  Plans  Division,  with  Ralph  Barton  Perry  as  executive  secretary.  In  addition 
to  this  committee,  an  adviacnry  board  representing  the  educational  interests  was 
formed,  composed  of  Presid^it  James  R.  Angell,  Samuel  P.  Capen,  James  W.  Diets, 
Hugh  Frayne,  Charies  R.  Mann,  Raymond  H.  Pearson,  and  Herman  Schneider. 
About  the  end  of  July,  1918,  after  plans  were  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  collies, 
the  Secretary  of  War  appointed  President  R.  C.  Maclaurin,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Director  of  College  Training.  The  country  was  divided 
into  12  districts  for  this  purpose,  with  a  subdirector  in  each  district.  Practically  all 
of  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  entered  into  contracts  with  the  Government  to 
give  instruction  to  men  who  were  to  be  members  of  the  Students'  Army  Training 
Corps.  The  various  institutions  made  contracts  for  the  subsistence,  housing,  and 
education  of  members  of  this  corps,  together  with  contracts  for  expenses  connected 
with  the  construction  of  ten^>orary  buildings  or  making  alterations  in  existing  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  colleges,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  them  to  the  needs  of  the 
Government. 

The  Students '  Army  Training  Corps  was  raised  under  authority  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  May  18, 1917,  commonly  known  as  the  Selective  Service  Act,  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  increase  temporarily  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  United 
States  as  amended  by  the  act  of  August  31,  1918,  and  under  General  Order  No.  79  of 
the  War  Department  dated  August  24, 1918,  which  was  as  follows: 

Under  the  authority  conferred  by  sections  1, 2.  8,  and  9  of  the  act  of  Confess  auth- 
orizing the  President  to  increase  temporarily  the  Military  Establishment  of  the  United 
States,  approved  May  18, 1917,  the  Iresident  directs  that  for  the  period  of  the  existing 
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emeigency  there  shall  be  maintained  by  voluntary  induction  and  draft  a  Students* 
Army  Training  C^rps.  Units  of  this  corps  will  be  authorised  by  the  Secretary  ol  War 
at  e<flicationaiini^tutioiis  that  meet  the  i^idrementa  laid  dcrwa  in  «pecial  regulatioDA. 

The  object  of  eetabUshing  the  Studenta'  Army  Training  Corps  was  to  utiliae  effec- 
tively the  plant,  equipment,  and  organization  of  the  colleges  for  selecting  and  training 
officer  candidates  and  technical  experts  for  service  in  the  existing  emergency.  For 
purposes  of  military  organization  the  members  of  the  corps  formed  single  units,  but 
for  piirposes  of  instruction  the  unit  consisted  of  one  or  more  sections,  according  to  the 
type  of  educational  training  given. 

The  collegiate  section  (known  as  section  A)  was  authorized  in  any  civil  educational 
institution  which  required  for  admission  to  its  regular  curricula  graduation  from  a 
standard  four-year  secondary  school  or  an  equivalent,  and  provided  a  general  or  pro- 
fessional ciuriculum  covering  at  least  two  years  of  not  less  than  32  weeks  each  and  had 
a  student  attendance  sufficient  to  maintain  a  collegiate  section  of  a  strength  of  at  least 
100  men.  Collegiate  sections  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  were  organised 
in  collies  of  arts  and  sciences,  technology,  engineering,  mines,  agriculture  and 
forestry,  business  administration,  indiistry  and  commerce,  pharmacy,  veterinary 
medicine,  education,  law,  medicine,  dentistry  and  in  graduate  schools,  normal 
schools,  junior  colleges,  and  technical  institutes. 

The  vocational  section  (known  as  section  B)  was  authorized  in  institutions  having 
adequate  equipment. 

A  registrant  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  became  an  enlisted  man  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  or,  on  tiie  establishment  of  naval  units,  in  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States.  This  induction  was  voluntary,  under  the  selective  service  regula- 
tions. Upon  induction  members  of  the  Students*  Army  Training  Corps  were  placed 
on  active  duty  status,  and  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training  entered 
into  Contracts  with  educational  institutions  for  the  quartering,  subsistence,  and 
instruction  of  such  men.  It  was  also  understood  that  from  time  to  time  memben  of 
the  corps  might  be  assigned  to  training  camps,  training  schools,  depot  brigades,  or  to 
do  special  technical  work  at  collegiate  institutions.  It  was  also  planned  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  preference  of  the  registrants  to  the  branch  of  service  which  they 
would  ultimately  enter. 

The  administration  of  the  corps  was  carried  on  by  the  War  Department  through  its 
Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training  of  the  Training  and  Instruction  Branch, 
War  Plans  Division,  General  Staff,  assisted  by  the  Advisory  Educational  Board, 
together  with  educational  directors,  district  educational  directors,  and  special  advisers. 
The  War  Department  provided  an  officer  of  the  Army  at  each  college  to  serve  as  com- 
manding officer,  and  the  commanding  officer  and  other  officers  assigned  to  duty  wiQk 
different  units  wero  directed  to  observe  the  general  usages  of  the  varioiis  institutions 
affecting  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  members  of  tiie  faculty  or  other  academic 
instructors.  They  wero  not  permitted  to  undertake  any  instructional  or  administta- 
tive  duties  in  the  institution  other  than  those  connected  with  the  military  work  of  the 
corps.  The  military  officers  were  assigned  to  the  duty  of  enforcing  military  discipline, 
but  no  authority  was  given  them  to  direct  or  interfere  with  puroly  educational  matters. 

The  original  plan  of  training  consisted  of  11  hours  of  military  studies,  including 
drill,  theoretical  and  military  instruction,  and  physical  training,  and  42  hours  per 
week  for  allied  subjects.  These  42  hours  included  lectures,  recitations,  laboratory 
instruction,  and  necessary  preparation  therefoi".  After  two  terms  of  work  the  arrange- 
ment provided  for  6  hours  of  inilitary  training  and  47  hours  of  study  of  the  aUied  sub- 
jects. It  will  be  seen  later  that  suggested  courses  for  technical  schools  wero  submitted 
by  the  committee  from  which  the  actual  courses  given  at  an  institution  were  planned 
and  submitted  for  approval  to  the  regional  director. 

The  Conunittee  on  Education  and  Special  Training  issued  from  time  to  time  cir- 
culars regarding  the  treatment  of  the  various  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  aims  of 
the  War  Department. 
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The  alMed  sabjectB  menlioned  above 'included  the  Mlowingi  Engliah,  French, 
GenAftn,  nuvthematice,  physlce,  chonistiy,  biology,  psychology,  geology,  geography, 
topogfaphy  and  map  drnwing,  metebfology,  agtronoBsy,  hygiene,  eanitiction,  deeeiip- 
tive  geometry,  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing,  8urve3dng,  economics,  accountingi 
histc^,  international  law,  military  law  and  government.  In  the  case  of  the  technical 
and  professional  schools,  provisions  were  made  for  approving  la  general  program  con- 
taining subjects  other  than  those  iachided  in  the  above  list,  and  also  permiasiofi  oould 
be  granted  any  institution  ior  the  recognition  as  an  allied  subject  one  subject  outside 
the  foregoing  Hst  provided  it  occupied  not  more  than  three  hours  per  week  in  lectures 
and  recitations  combined. 

A  special  cotirae  in  war  issues  was  demanded  in  all  programs  of  study  for  section  A. 
This  was  to  cover  three  classroom  hours  per  week  for  two  terms.  This  course  was 
intended  to  give  students  a  clear  understanding  of  the  causes  of  the  war  and  the 
various  steps  previous  to  the  beginning  of  hostilities. 

In  section  B  the  reqiiired  hours  were  as  follows:  Military  subjects,  including  drill 
and  physical  training,  15)  hours;  vocational  subjects,  33  hours;  war  issues,  1  hour. 

The  general  scheme  for  work  in  section  A  covered  a  period  of  eight  terms  of  12  weeks 
each,  with  a  vacation  period  of  one  week  at  the  end  of  each  term.  In  this  way  the 
academic  or  technical  work  would  be  done  in  a  period  of  two  yeam,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  men  thus  trained  would  be  prepared  for  technical  work  or  for  officer  material. 

The  proposed  schedules  of  studies  for  the  four  engineering  courses  9m  proposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Educational  and  Special  Training  are  given  herewith: 


CIVIL  ENGINBEBING. 


nasT  TERM.  Hoars 

per  week. 

Mathematlos 12 

Chemistry. 12 

Drawing  and  desQdptlTegeaPMtry  or  sunr^jliiS    0 

Warissaes  and  En^Uah  compoBltiQO 9 

ICUltary  training 11 


Total. 


63 


sBOom)  TEmc. 

Mathematios 12 

Cheodistry ^ 12 

Drawing  and  desoriptiye  geometry  or  funrvying  9 

War  iasoea  and  EngUah  composition 0 

MiUUry  training 11 

Total ."53 


Mathematics 12 

Physios , «.    14 

|f «>rfif^^|4W  ftfii^  iniM^^nlwn 15 

Drawing  and  desoriptiTf  geometry  or  aorveylng    0 
lltntary  training 0 

Total : ..m 


Mathematics..  ^ * 4...„..  © 

Physics , 14 

Mechanics ,...  15 

Surveying  or  drawing 0 

Military  training , 6 

Total ~5 


fOTB  TSBM— OODtinQed. 


Theory  of  straotores S 

Materials « 10 

Railroad  engineering  (including  drafting  and 

field  work) 16 


per 


Hocin 
week. 


Highway  engineering ..•^....  6 

Map  reading  and  topographical  drawing 2 

Geology i 8 

MiUtary  training « ..• 6 

Total "^ 


Theory  of  structures. <,....  9 

Bridge  design '. 4 

Railroad  engineering  (inolnding  draftlag) 9 

Hydraulics is 

Electrical  engineering 12 

MlUtary  training 6 


ToUl. 


68 


SIVJEMTU  Tnif . 

Tbeo^ofstrootures 12 

Bridge  design „ - 10 

BaUroad  engineering 4 

Heat  engineering 12 

Hjrdraallc  and  sanitacy. engineering ,,  9 

Military  training t 

Total r^ 

DOHTH  TEBIC. 

Theory  of  structures 12 

HsrdrauUc  and  sanitary  engineering  and  design  10 

Beat  engineering...: o 

Baflroad  design 8 

Sanitary  science  and  public  health.^ 1 

Business  law  and  accounting 0 

MiUUry  training.. 0 

TotaL m 
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Couraes  divikled  between  surveying  And  dmwing  weve  to  be  given  in  moooidanoe 
with  the  seeaon  <d  year  in  which  they  came  and  the  numl>er  legifltered.  Tbe  total 
time  allotment  to  surveying  was  to  be  equivalent  to  12  houn  per  weds  for  one  i 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 
itBarixuc  Houn 


tt 

Dimwlnff  and  dtMriptlTB  vBoowtiy 9 

Chnnistnr - 12 

Wtr  issues  and  BngUshcomposttioii 9 

IdUtarytiaixiliif U 

TotaL r^ 


asooND  Txaic 


Mathematics... 

Ghemistrj. 

Wariflsaeiaiid 
ICOitarytraiziinf 

TotaL 


I  and  inertianifal  eaglneerinf  draw- 
ing   10 

Mathematics V2 

Physios 14 

Shopwork 4 

Surveying,  m^  reading,  and  topographical 

drawing 7 

mutary  training t 


Total.. 


roywiBTxiui. 

AppMed  menhanks , 

llathematics , 

Mechantral  nnginasring  drawing . , 
Physics  and  physical  laboratery. , 

Shopwork 

Military  trstning 

Total. 


Seat  englneermg  and  engineering  laboiatoiy...  IS 

Hydraulics U 

Applied  madMBlflB 10 

Electrical  engineering  labofitocy 7 

Shopwork 4 

Military  training • 


Total.. 


SKYIMTH  TKBM. 

Materials  of  engMieerlng  and  testing  ] 

laboratory 

ifftfJhtTtjsin  of  t^^y^M^f^y 

l#tf>hfTM>  HfMrfyn- .,.. 

Applied  medianfios 

Surveying  or  refrigeiation 

Shopwork 

Engineering  laboratory 

Military  training 

TotaL 


EIQBTH  TERM. 

Power  plant  design. 

Industrial  plants  (inoiodlng  heating  and  venti- 
lation)  


Engineering  laboratory . , 

Oas  motors 

Shopwork 

MiUtary  trailing 

Total 


U 

5 

li 

t 

4 
4 


It 

7 
10 

s 

4 
6 


TotaL. 


58 


Heat  engfnewing  and  engineering  laboratory. . .    Ifi 
Electrical  engineering 10 

In  place  of  gas  motors,  60  hours  (total)  of  laboratory  and  lectme  work  may  be  aaaigned 
to  heat  treatment. 

ELECTEICAL  ENGINEERING. 

itiffr  TEBM.  Hours 

per  week. 

Mathematics K 

Drawing  and  deacrlptlve  geomeliy 9 

Chemistry 12 

War  issues  and  English  composition. 9 

Military  training 11 

TotaL 58 

SECOND  TKBM. 

Mathematics 12 

Chemistry 12 

Drawing  and  descriptive  geometry 9 

Warissues  and  En«^ish  composition 9 

Military  training 11 


U 

Phyrios 14 

Medianks  and  applied  iMohai^BS IS 

Meohanleal  eogineering  drawing 9 

Military  traintag • 

TotaL ^ 

Fouvnr  TBBir. 

MathemttiiTf 13 

Physics 14 

Elements  of  electrical  engineering 2 

Applied  mechanics IS 

Surveying,  m^  reading,  and  lepapaphieal 

drawing T 

Military  tabling • 

TotaL S8 
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STUIffiircs'  ABMT  TBAIKINO  COBFS. 


5 


Bonn 
per  week. 
Elemenu  of  eleetrieal  engliiieriDg  and  dJre^ 

current  m>chinaiy 15 

ElaotrioalengineeflnfklMrKtanr 8 

HMt  engliieeiing - 9 

IfatedelsofeiigiBflertiig 6 

Shopwork 9 

Military  tninlng _j5 

Total SS 

flOCm  TBUf . 

Variable  and  aHflfnatinfCHmms 12 

Slectikal  engineering  labonoocy 13 

Heat  engineering 0 

Iffecihanipal  engjoeering  laboiBtory 8 

Btructnree  or  machine  design 6 

Military  training « 

Total 53 


Hours 
per  week. 

Altimal^  oorrent  maoliinery 15 

Electrical  engineering  laboratory 8 

HydnuUos 9 

EtoeCtieal  tranamisBion  (power  And  telephone) .    15 
Military  training 8 

Total "« 

Alternating  cotient  maohinscy 8 

Electrical  engineering  laboratory 6 

Power  stations  (steam  and  hydrauho) 18 

Motor  appllcatkti  Mgiitlqf  and  storage  faat- 

terlea 18 

BoflinesB  law  and  aoooontlng 4 

Military  training 8 

TotaL ~M 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING. 


nasT  TKRM.  Hours 

per  week. 

Inorganic  chemistry 31 

Mathematics W 

War  Issues  and  English  composition 9 

Military  training. 11 

Total , 


SECOND  TERM. 

Inorganicchemlstry  and  quahtative  analysis . 

Mathematics 

War  issues  and  English  composition....^ 

MiUtary  training. ..,. 

Total 


THIBD  TEBIC 


Qualitative  analysis. . . 
QnatttttatiTeanalysis. . 


Physles 

Qaneral  engineering  drawing. . 
MiUtary  training 

Total 


rOUBTH  TERM. 


Quantitative  analysis 

Elements  of  organic  ehamlstty.^ . . .. . 

Physics , 

Theoretical  and  apidied  mechanica.. 

General  engineering  drawing 

MiUtary  training 


Total. 


Hours 
per  week. 

QuantltatlTe  analysis 15 

Physical  chemistry 17 

Theoretical  and  appUed  machanloi. 15 

MiUtary  training 8 


Total. 


Physical  ebamlitry 

Organic  chemistry 

Elemeots  of  eleetrieal  engineering.. 
MiUtary  tralnlsg. 


Total. 


17 
18 
U 
8 


Organic  chemistry 18 

Qiemical  technology «....,.  8 

Proximate  technical  analysis 8 

Elements  of  thermodynamics  and  heat  engi- 
neering   15 

MiUtary  training 8 


Total.. 


58 


Chemical  technology %i 

Chemical  warfare •.» .,..  1 

Engineering  materials «•  18 

Mechanical  engineering  labcratay 10 

MUiUry  training., 8 

Total 53 


To  ahow  how  dosely  the  schedule  sugg^ested  by  the  Committoe  0n  Education  and 
Special  Training  was  carried  out  in  one  inatance,  the  adieduleo  given  bek>w  were 
submitted  by  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  and  approved  by  the  regional 
director,  President  Charles  Alexander  Richmond,  of  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

The  numbers  given  after  courBee  represent  clock  hours  in  the  foUowing  ofder: 
Recitation,  preparation,  lecture,  laboratory,  followed  by  total  number  of  houn. 
104821—22 2 
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BNGINSBBINQ  BPUOATION  AFTBB  THE  WAB. 


RENSSELAER  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING.* 


rxBST  TBBM.  Hoors 

pcrweek. 

Algebra  4-8-0-0. U 

Chemistry  2-4-3-4 12 

Drawing  1-2-0-0 0 

War  issues  3-(MM) 0 

Military  training..., , 11 


ToUI.. 


SSCONP  TIBM. 

Trigonometry  and  anatyttesA-S-^^) U 

Chemistry  0-0-0-12 12 

Descriptive  geometry  3-i-O-d 9 

War  issues  3-0-O-0 • 

KlUtary  training 11 


Total., 


THIBD  TKBM. 

Analytics  and  calculus  4-8-0-0 12 

Physics  2-4-4-4 

Mechanism  8-6-0-0 

Surveying  1-2-0-8 

Descriptive  geometry  1-^-0-8 

Military  training 

Total 


Calculus  4-8-0-0 t, 12 

Physics  2-4-4-4 * 14 

Mechanics  2-4-0-0 6 

Railroad  engineering  2-4-0-0.. • 

Surveying  1-2-0-0 0 

MiUUry  training 0 

Total * r~a 


Theoretical  mechanics  2-4-0-0 0 

Applied  mechanics  4-8-0-0 12 

Materials  laboratory  0-O-0-4 4 

Railroad  engineering  O-O-O-0 0 


Highways  2-4-<M) i 

Map  reading  and  top  drawing  O-O-a-2 S 

Geology  2-4-2-0 « 

Military  training ].,.'  s 

Total "fi 


Structures  and  bridge  design  4-&-1-0 u 

Railroad  engineering  2-4-0-0 i 

Geodesy  1-2-0-1 4 

Hydraulics  4-8-0-0 a 

Electrical  engineering  2-4-2-4 u 

Military  training 1,1,..,    • 


Total. 


aavaiiTH  tb&m. 

Bridge  design  4-8-0-0 a 

Reinforced  concrete  3-0-1-0 m 

Steam  engines  8-0-0-0 

Power  plants  0-0-0-3 

Business  law  and  accounting  1-2-1-0. 

Hydraulic  and  sanitary  engineering  3-0-0-0. ... 
Military  training [[][ 


Total. 


nOBTH  TBBM 

Bridge  design  0-0-0-12. 

Hydraulic  and  sanitary  mgfnnfilnf 

»-HM m 

Tlisrmod3mamics  2-4-0-0 • 

Mechanical  laboratory  04>-0-ft ].  1 

Railroad  engineering  0-0-0-0. | 

Madiine  design  0^M>-2 j 

Sanitary  science  and  public  health  1-2-1-0...  4 

Astronomy  0-0^2 i 

Military  training « 

Total "si 


ME.CEANICAL  ENGINEERING.' 


Hours 
per  week. 

Algebra  4-0HH>. 12 

Chemistry  2-4-2-4 12 

Drawing  1-2-04 f 

War  issues  3-0-0-0. 0 

Military  training 11 


Total. 


63 


OCOKD  TBBM, 


Trigonometry  and  analytles4-«'04> 12 

Steam  engmeering  3-0-0-0 4 9 

Mechanism  1-2-0-0 3 

Descriptive  geometry  2-4-0-3 0 

War  issues  3-0-0-0. 0 

Military  training 11 

Total "m 


THIBD  TBBM.  HoOfS 

per  week 

Analytics  and  eyeQliiS4-S-0-0 n 

Phy^2^4-4-4w 14 

Medianism  8-0-0-0 I 

Chemistry  0-0-0-12 B 

Mmtary  tnintaig • 

Total "a 


Cilonliit  4-8-0-0 0 

Phgnlos  2-4-4-4. u 

Mechanics  2-4-0-0 4 

Surveying  1-2-0-4 7 

ShopO-0-0-8 • 

Military  training • 


Total.. 


1  The  numbers  siven  after  the  courses  represent  the  dock  hours  in  the  following 
preparatioD,  lecture,  laboratory,  foOowed  by  total  number  of  hours. 


order:  Bedtsrtsi, 
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BENSSSL^B  POliYTBCHNIC  INSTEXUTE. 


nrra  tbem. 


Theoratioal  meclunicf  2-i-O-O. 

Applied  meduuiicB  4-S-(M) 

TbcnnodyiiamiGi  3-9-<MI 

Blectrioil  englnearliic  3-6-1-0. . 
BoUfln9-4-(M> 


Hours 
per  week. 

• 

12 

• 

10 

• 


Shop  0-0-0-4 4 

MilltMytminiiif.. 6 

Totid M 


Structures  3-6-0-0 9 

H7dr»uU0B4-8-<M> IS 

Heateiigiiiai3-0-0^>. • 

NavAlerchitecture  0-0^2. « 

MedMnicalUbonUorjO-^MM 4 

ElectrioilUbontory  0-0-0-7 7 

Shop  0-0-0-4 4 

MUittrytrainiiic « 

Total fi3 


Uetalhirgy3-6-0^>. 9 

lUtcrlftUUbontory  0-0-0-3 3 


MTBNTH  TBBK— continued.     Hours 
perweek. 

Or^»hic8  of  machinery  1-2-0-2. 5 

Machine  desifn  2-4-0^ 10 

Steam  engine  desicn  3-0-0-0 

BelHgeration  1-2-0-0 

Business  law  and  accounting  1-2-1-0. 

Mechanical  laboratory  0-0-0-4 

Military  training 


Total. 


Power  plants  1-94K2 6 

Industrial  plant!  3-0-0^ 0 

Marina  engmeering  1-2-0-0 8 

Heating  and  imti]ation2-4-4M) 0 

AutomobUe  design  0-0-0-4 4 

Oas  engine  2-4-0-0 0 

HydrauUc  turbines  1-2-0-0 3 

8hop0-0-O-8 8 

Mechanical  laboratory  0-0-0^ 3 

Military  training 6 

TotaL 53 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.^ 


mn  TKEM. 


Hotm 
p«rweel:. 

Algebra  4-8-0-0 12 

Chemistry  2-4-2-4 12 

Drawing  1-2-0-6 » 

War  issues  3-6-0^ 0 

MlUtary training., U 


ToUl.. 


SXCOND  TKBM . 

Trigonometry  and  analytics  4-8-O-0. 12 

Steam  engineering  3-6-0-0 0 

Mechanism  l-2-<M) 3 

Descriptive  geometry  2-4-0-3 0 

War  issues  3-6-0-0 • 

Military  training U 


ToUl.. 


THIBD  TBEM. 

Ansdytftee  sad  oa]culn84rft4ML. . 

Physics  S-i-4-4 

Medianism  3-6-O-0 

Chemistry  0-0-0-12. 


12 

14 

0 

12 

Military  training 6 

Total 1z 

rOUBTH  TKKM. 

Calculus  4-8-<M> 12 

Physics  2-4-4-4 14 

Elements  of  electrical  engineering  0-0-2-0 2 

Mechanics  2-4-0-0 6 

8hop0-0-O-6 6 

Surveying  1-2-0-4 7 

Military  training 6 

53 


FETTH  TEKM .  HOUrs 

per  week. 

Theoretical  mechanics  2-4-0-0 6 

Applied  mechanics  4-6-0-0 12 

Elements  of  electrical  engineering  and  direct 

current  machinery  6-10-0-0 16 

Electrical  engineering  laboratory  0-O-O-8.......     8 

Thermodynamics  2-4-0-0 6 

Military  training , • ? 

Total 63 

anCTBRKM.  ^^ 

Variable  and  alternating  cuiTent4-8-4)-0 12 

Electrical  engineering  Uboratory  0-0-0-12 12 

HydrauUc8  4-8-<M> 12 

Mechanical  laboratory  0-0-0-6 6 

Madiine  design  1-2^^ 6 

Military  training « 

Total 68 

BEVaWTH  REM.  '**' 

Alternating  current  mafdiinery  2-6-4-3 16 

Electrical  engineering  laboratory  0-<>-0-8. 8 

Electrical  transmission  6-10-0-0 16 

Business  law  and  accounting  1-2-1-0 4 

Boilers  1-2^2 * 

MiUtary  training • « 

ToUl 83 

KIOHTB  RBM .  ^^ 

Alternating  current  machinery,  2-4-2-0 8 

Electrical  engineering  laboratory,  0-0-0-6 6 

Power  plants,  mechanical,  1-2-0-2 6 

Power  plants,  electrical,  1-2-0-2 6 

Hydraulic  turbines  1-2-0-0 3 

Motor  application,  lighting  and  storage  bat- 
teries 3-6-3-3 18 

Heat  engines  l-»^2 8 

Military  training • 

Total 63 


ToUl 

1  The  numbers  given  after  the  courses  represent  the  clock  hours  in  the  following  order:  RedUtion 
preparation,  lecture,  laboratory,  total. 
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ENGINBEBTNG  EDUCATIOK  AFTBR  THE  WAR, 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING. 


Hours 


mar  tkkm. 


Algefarm  4-8-0-0 M 

Chendstrj  %4^%A 12 

Drawing  1-3-0^ 0 

Warissa«»-0-O^) « 

liUitarytrtlning U 


Total.. 


Trigonometry  and  analytics  4^8-<M) 13 

Chemistry  ^hMM) 0 

Chemistry  0-0-0-13 13 

Mechanical  drawing,  04M>-3 8 

War  issues  3-6-0-0 9 

ICllltary  training 11 


ToUl.. 


THIBD  TERM. 

Analytics  and  calcahu  4-8-0-a 13 

Physics  3-4-4-4 14 

Chemistry,  qoantiUttveS-O-^M) 9 

Chemistry,  qoaliUtiTe  0-0-0-13 13 

mutary  training • 


vnrTH  TBRK—oon tinned. 


Hoars 


Chemistry » organic  S-44»-10. . 
Military  tialBiBg 


TotaL a 


Stmctores  1-3-0-0 1 

Electrical  engineering  labona«70-<M>-7 7 

Hydraulics  4-0-<M) U 

Machine  design  1-3-0^ • 

Physical  chemistry  3-0-0-8 _  C 

Qasanalysis  0-0-0^ 3 

MiUtary  training • 


Total.. 


Total.. 


68 


rOVftTHTBBM. 

Calcolos  4-8-0-0 13 

Physics  3-4-4-4 14 

Chemistry  3-4-0-0 15 

Mechanics  3-4-0-0 0 

Military  training 6 


Total-. 


53 


Theoretical  mechanics  3-4-0-0 6 

Applied  medianics  4-8-0-0 13 

Electrical  engineering  3-d-3-0 10 


MetaUnrgy  3-0-0-0 9 

Business  law  and  aoooimting  1-3-1-0 « 

Materials  Uboratory  0-0-0-3 l 

Steam  engines  3-4-0-0 • 

Water  analysis  0-0-<^10 if 

EleetrfH^enistry  1-3-1-4 s 

Physical  chemistry  1-3-0-0 i 

Maobanical  laboratory  O-O^M 4 

Military  training • 

Total "^ 

KIOBTH  TEBM. 

Sewage  1-3-1-0 4 

Power  plants  1-3-0-8 I 

Thermodynamics  3-4-0-0 • 

Surveying  and  topography  1-3-0-4 7 

Mechanism  3-4-0-0 • 

Food  analysis  1-3-0-4 7 

Industrial  chemistry  3-4-0-2 i 

Sanitary  science  and  public  health  1-3-1-0 4 

Military  training • 


Total- 


To  care  for  men  who  had  been  at  the  Renaselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  for  one  or 
two  yean,  the  fdlowing  ochedules  were  arranged. 

Work  was  to  be  done  as  of  third  teem  for  men  who  had  been  mt  tiie  institate  one 
year  of  two  terms  and  who  were  taking  the  third  term  at  this  tinw.  Nmriieis  after 
courses  have  the  same  meaning  as  given  on  complete  sdiedules,  viz,  dock  boun 
devoted  to  recitations,  preparation,  lecture,  laboratory,  followed  by  total. 


OTiL  nroiNKKBS.  Hours 

per  week. 

Calcuhis,  4-8-0-0 12 

Physics,  3-4-2-2 10 

Mechanism,  5-10-0-0 15 

Highways,  3-1-0-0 0 

Sunreylng,  1-2-0-1 4 

MUltary  training. 0 


MBCHAIflCAL  AMD  ELECaOCAL  BWqPfKK»a,   HOOS 


Calculus,  4-8-O-0 13 

Physics,  2^4-0-2 I 

Mechanism.  5-10-O-0 15 

Chemical  laboratory,  0-0-0-0 • 

Topographical  dniwing,>  0-0-0-3 3 

MUltary  training • 


Total 63  Total. 

1  The  numbers  given  after  the  courses  repment  the  dock  hours  In  the  following  order: 
preparation,  lecture,  laboratory,  (ofiowed  by  total. 
s  Shop  taken  in  past  summer. 
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9 


CHBincAL  Ewonrms.  Hours 

per  week. 

Cftlculus,  4-»-0-e 12 

i4i78lei,»-4-<>-a. S 

dMmistrj,  8-0-0-12 21 

Mechanics,  2-4-(M) 0 

MlUtary  training e 


Total. 


63 


War  isBuee  lor  this  claflB  were  to  be  gtven  in  the  filth  and  sixth  terms. 

The  work  to  be  done  wm  confBdered  as  of  the  fifth  term  lor  men  who  had  been  at 
tide  institute  lor  two  yean,  or  flour  terms,  and  who  were  taking  the  fifth  term  at  thi» 
tine. 


CITIL  KNOINEimS.  HOUTS 

per  weak. 

Pbyaias,  2-4-0-4 10 

Mechanics,  5-l(MM) 15 

Highways,  1-2-1-0 4 

Topognphloal  drairing,  0-0-0-1 1 

MltMnlogr  md  geology,  a-4-24). 8 

RaUroacl  engineering,  8-6-0-0 0 

Military  training 0 

Total M 

MSCHAMICJLL  KNOINKXBINO. 

Thermodynamics,  3-6-0-0 0 

BoUers,  2-4-(^l 7 

Electrical  engineering,  3-0-1-0 10 

Medianics,  5-10-0-0 15 

Mechanical  labemtory,  0-(H»4 6 

MlUtary  training 6 

Total 53 


ELECTB*C*.uEN0I]rSKB8.  HoUfS 

per  week* 
SkoMnts  of  electrical  engineering  and  direct 

current  5-10-0-0 15 

Electrical  engineering  laborafor> .  ii-^^-a-S 8 

Thermodynsiide8,3-0-)-0 0 

Mechuta.  8-40-(M> 15 

MiUtaiy  training. 6 

Total ~SI 

CHEMICAL  ENOINEERS. 


(,fr-MM)-0. 15 

Bleetrtoia  engjiwwring,  3-0-1-0 10 

Chemistry,  organic,  3-6-0-10 19 

Electrical  engineering  laboratory,  0-0-0-3 3 

Military  training 6 


Total. 


53 


The  work  done  by  men  who  had  been  at  the  institute  for  three  and  one-half  years, 
since  the  first  term  of  the  senior  year  had  been  given  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1918  and  were  therefore  taking  the  ei^th  term  at  the  institute,  was  arranged 
to  complete  the  regular  institute  course  during  the  term  which  ended  January  9, 
1919,  at  which  time  a  proposed  commencement  would  take  place.  The  work  during 
the  summer  included  the  subjects  of  the  regular  course  to  sudi  an  extent  tiiat  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  required  for  students  on  the  Students*  Army  Training 
Corps  basis  ran  from  27^  to  47)  hours  per  week.  This  induded  study  pmods.  The 
courses  given  were  the  theoretio^  subjects  of  the  senior  year  of  the  institute  curriculum. 

The  committee  schedules  were  issued  in  many  cases  after  the  regular  time  of  open- 
ing for  the  technical  institutions,  and  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  1st  of 
October  students  were  being  inducted  into  ihe  corps. 

On  October  1,  1918,  the  United  States  Army  training  detadiments  which  were 
established  at  educational  institutions  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Special 
Training  were  merged  with  the  Students*  Army  Training  Corps,  as  this  date  was  set 
for  the  formal  mobilization  of  this  corps.  At  this  time,  at  more  than  400  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  United  States,  over  150,000  young  men  became  members 
of  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

On  September  17,  1918,  orders  were  issued  to  the  mobilization  officers  at  various 
recruiting  stations  permitting  students  subject  to  draft  to  enroll  as  members  of  the 
naval  section  of  the  Students*  Ailny  Training  Corps  at  institutions  at  which  naval 
units  were  established.  At  various  institutions  throughout  the  country  a  limited 
number  of  men  were  allowed  to  enter  the  naval  units. 

Following  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  orders  were  issued  to  demobilize  the  Stu- 
dents' Army  Training  Corps,  and  this  began  about  the  first  of  December,  demobiliza- 
tion being  completed  about  December  21. 
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10  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

ThiB  experiment  covered  a  period  of  12  weeks  and  (x^npleted  the  fint  term  ckf  tbe 
Student's  Army  Training  Corps.  It  was  necessary  for  each  school  to  keep  xecorda  oi 
the  scholastic  work  of  the  students  on  the  percentage  basis  of  100.  The  committee  re- 
quested monthly  records  of  grades  to  be  sent  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  fumiflfaiikg 
necessary  information  regarding  various  members  of  the  corps.  The  military  records 
were  kept  by  the  personnel  officer.  The  work  of  each  term  of  12  weeks  was  to  bjiv« 
been  followed  by  a  furlough  of  one  week,  and  from  the  records  made  by  manbers  of 
the  corps  their  continuation  was  to  have  been  detennined. 

The  work  of  the  Studmits'  Army  Training  Corps  was  in  general  far  fiom  ( 
to  the  college  administrators,  largely  because  the  relations  between  the  military  i 
manders  and  the  educational  authorities  were  not  fully  adjusted.  The  demand  lor 
men  to  be  used  for  military  duty  and  for  kitchen  polioe  prevented  many  students  from 
properly  pursuing  their  studies,  and  in  many  cases  the  time  tak^i  for  drill  and  guard 
duty  prevented  students  from  obtaining  proper  educational  training.  Hie  period 
covered  by  this  experience,  however,  was  the  period  of  an  entirely  new  experiment, 
and  the  unforeseen  difficulties  had  not  been  overcome  by  the  time  the  expedment  was 
concluded.  It  was  the  belief  of  many  that,  had  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
been  continued  for  a  longer  period,  t^ese  difficulties  could  have  been  rectified  and  tbe 
training  made  successful. 

From  a  study  of  the  courses  listed  above,  it  will  be  evident  that  with  proper  adminis- 
tration the  four  courses  in  engineering  would  have  given  training  sufficient  to  produce 
able  engineers,  considering  that  this  training  was  planned  for  intensive  study  during  a 
critical  period  of  the  life  of  the  nation. 

LATER  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 

The  period  covered  by  the  years  1919  and  1920  is  marked  by  few  changes  in  the  cur> 
ricula  of  the  engineering  schools;  some  of  these  changes  have  been  in  progress  for  five 
or  six  years,  some  have  been  brought  about  by  new  demands,  and  some  by  new  laws 
Very  few  schools  report  changes  due  to  war  experiences  or  to  the  Maim  report^  men- 
tioned in  the  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  1916-1918,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
Vol.  I,  page  100. 

The  war  experiences  of  the  schools  of  engineering  are  so  recent,  and  in  many  caaes 
were  so  unsatisfactory,  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  constructive  suggestions  from 
these  experiences.  Of  the  replies  received  from  those  in  charge  of  engineering  schools, 
only  one  states  that  the  war  experience  gave  suggestive  matter.  This  suggestion  was 
the  value  of  supervised  study.  The  author  of  this  reply  believes  that  great  value  can 
be  derived  and  should  be  accomplished  by  supervised  study.  To  the  writer  of  this 
report  the  plan  of  supervised  study  was  welcomed  as  a  method  of  increasing  the  study 
time  of  the  students,  but  when  this  was  instituted  it  was  found  that  with  those  unac- 
customed to  study  in  large  rooms  with  a  number  of  persons  present  the  method  pro> 
duced  poor  results.  The  psychological  effect  of  restricted  activity  and  uriform  study 
time  of  definite  duration  was  bad.  The  results  of  this  method  were  not  good,  and 
there  was  much  complaint  from  the  students. 

The  methods  used  for  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  were  revolutionary  in 
that  old  values  were  absolutely  abandoned  for  the  time  being,  and  many  thought 
that  the  engineering  curricula  might  be  changed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  This 
did  not  occur,  for  the  unhappy  experiences  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps 
days  made  all  anxious  to  return  to  prewar  conditions.  This  experience  was  unfor- 
tunate in  that  it  was  of  such  short  duration  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  three  months 
of  operation  to  correct  the  evils  which  had  developed,  and,  as  said  before,  many 
believe  that  had  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  been  continued  for  a  year  with 
war  incentives  for  work,  a  different  result  could  have  been  expected. 

The  experiment  did  prove  the  value  of  an  incentive  for  work,  an  impelling  motive, 
and  in  this  post-war  period  courses  for  orientation  of  the  young  engineer  have  been 
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introduced,  and  '*inotiyation"  is  a  new  tenn,  wMoh  indicates  the  influence  of  ^ich 
counes  on  the  work  of  the  engineering  student.  The  war  experience  has  also  showii  to 
maay  that  courses  of  study  may  be  changed  without  great  difficulty,  and  it  nosy-h^ 
with  advantage.  ^  •     > 

The  various  replies  that  have  been  received  regarding  the  effect  of  the  Mann  report 
have  indicated  in  most  cases  tliat  the  report  has  had  tittle  influence.  A  few  ha;^e 
used  the  reports  as  a  basis  for  changes  in  the  cumcuhim,  and  others  have  made  duoiges 
which  are  recommended  in  the  report,  but  the  considemtion  of  these  antedated  the 
rep<Mrt,  and  were  due  to  the  devdopments  of  educational'  methods  or  the  demands 
of  the  times.  Many  of  these  changes  have  been  advocated  and  discussed  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education.  In  many  instil 
tutions  the  report  has  received  careful  study  by  facility  and  officers. 

To  help  the  Nation  at  the  critical  peiood  of  the  war,  many  institutions  graduated 
the  classes  in  engineering  at  an  early  day  by  utitizing  6aturd4ys  for  elaas  work,  and  in 
this  way  men  were  graduated  in  February  and  May,  1918,  in  place  of  June,  1918. 

In  some  institutionB,  before  the  establishment  ^  or  plans  for  the  Students'  Army 
Training  Corps  were  made,  instruction  was  given  during  the  summer  of  1918,  and  thus 
they  were  enabled  to  graduate  the  class  <^  1919  in  December,  1918.  The  armistice  of 
November,  1918,  made  any  further  speeding  up  of  work  unnecessary;  and  after  the 
graduation  in  December,  1918,  or  January,  1919,  and  the  demobitization  of  the  Stu^ 
dents'  Army  Training  Corps,  work  was  resumed  on  almost  normal  schedules.  The 
changes  brought  about  by  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  work  of  the  first  term 
made  the  studies  in  January  of  such  a  nature  that  the  regular  schedule  could  be 
resumed  at  the  begiiming  of  the  second  term  in  February,  1919. 

The  period  1918-1920  marks  a  new  era  of  increased  enrollment  in  the  engineering 
schools.  The  enroUment  of  September,  1918,  in  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps, 
was  large.  This  was  due  to  many  causes.  In  the  first  place  the  Government  agreed 
to  send  eligible  young  men  to  college  and  to  pay  their  expenses,  including  tuition, 
board,  room  rent,  and  clothing,  as  well  as  to  give  them  the  pay  <^  regular  soldiers. 
Besides  this,  the  Selective  Draft  Law  made  it  impossible  for  one  of  draft  age  to  get  an 
education  in  any  other  manner,  and  many  men  wanted  to  serve  their  country  in  this 
way.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  some  who  were  eligible  took  advantage  of  the  Students'' 
Army  Training  Corps  to  avoid  active  fighting  service. 

On  the  demobilization  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  a  number  of  men  left, 
but  after  the  demobilization  of  the  Army  many  other  men  returned  for  the  second  term 
in  the  spring  of  1919,  so  that  the  second  term  enrollment  amounted  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
enrollment  of  the  first  term. 

In  the  iBH  of  1919  the  enrollment  of  most  engineering  schools  was  even  larger  tfian 
that  during  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps  period,  and  this  luge  enrollment  was 
continued  or  exceeded  in  the  fall  of  1920,  and  that  of  1920  by  the  still  larger  enroll- 
ment of  1921. 

The  large  enrollments  during  these  years  have  been  due  to  the  return  of  many  who 
had  interrupted  their  studies  early  in  the  war  to  unite  with  arms  of  our  own  service 
or  those  of  oiu*  allies;  to  the  return  of  those  who  were  drafted;  to  the  fact  that  the  war 
interrupted  the  education  of  many  who  would  have  entered  the  engineering  schools 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  and  finally  to  the  fact  that  many  students  or  parents  had 
been  placed  in  such  a  financial  condition,  because  of  the  high  wages  paid  to  artisaas^ 
that  certain  yoimg  men  were  able  to  pay  the  cost  of  higher  education.  In  addition, 
the  value  of  college  education  was  demonstrated  by  the  success  of  the  college  traine#f 
men  during  the  war  in  the  service  and  the  industries.  > 

The  showing  made  by  men  trained  in  engineering  during  this  critical  period  indi- 
cated to  many  the  value  of  such  education,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  large  enrollment 
will  be  maintained  unless  business  depression  continues  for  a  long  time.  The  demand 
for  men  trained  in  engineering  for  executive  positions  in  the  industries  also  indicate** 
that  this  enrollment  will  continue. 


^ 
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TlMffe  aie  aercfBl  t«B(dcad«s  ol  tbis  pcmd  wtodi  «e  iadirmtad  by  ft  study  dtk 
ctttage  ofkigiw  and  ol  Ike  raptieB  to  inquiiieaL  Tkmm  tiarti'  urigi,  ftttiioaik  mm 
•▼id«Bt  at  this  time,  have  bceo  gradnaBy  dewioping,  end  u  aoBae  Cftns  ther  bn 
been  evident  lor  yean. 

Tbcre  im  mwae  ipdifation  that  more  epecial  oimiM  aie  diMiiri,  mm^  as  cotyri 
air  engiiieeriiig.  iadivtrial  copneenae,  iMBtugaad Tfwtilatini  w^nwiiiaine;  bat ite 
ia  a  ftrong  current  ol  leeUas  that  we  ihoald  develop  bmb  faadamcaitftily  and  bnafi) 
and  leave  the  ipecialtiea  to  be  acqaired  after  gradyation  Thua  aia  thm  Scale  Uanv- 
■ityo<Iowathecoai»eolthefintthapeeyeaiainengi«agiiigiiriWiaio«U»ftUeogiag^ 
and  only  two-thirds  ol  the  woA  ol  the  Yahooi  hranrhea  ol  iiti'MiniiiiL  ^  ^^  ""^ 
year  ia  different.  Othen  report  two  yeaia  in  rommon,  and  maay  itjpmt  ooe  ywr  a 
com  in  on. 

There  ia  a  tendency  to  introduce  engineering  aimam  ol  n  geneaml  ufttuie  in  tk 
Ireehman  year  lor  the  porpoae  ol  orientation,  ahhong^  thia  haa  been  the  avo««d 
practice  of  many  lor  yearei  A  number  ol  inatitotioiia  have  intaodnoad  tfaeae  ooami. 
and  in  some  caaee  the  ooorae  takes  the  Soim  ol  a  aeries  of  lectnrea  by  hcftds  ol  tbf 
various  engineering  departments  given  to  all  stwdentw,  while  in  otkera  nparial  coontf 
are  given  in  each  d  the  departments  ol  engineering.  These  inatitntiosis  feel  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  student  a  motive  iar  worik  by  aiooaiag  interest  in  the  accivitiM 
ol  the  engineer,  the  study  ol  iHiidi  must  of  necesHty  come  alter  the  prcpaaatur^r  yeui 
in  fundamental  sobjectB. 

In  many  engineering  schools  the  subject!  ol  citizenahip,  eoonondcs,  aoookgr. 
bookkeeping,  shop  mansgement,  business  administration^  finance,  and  Imw  are  beinir 
added  to  the  curriculum  by  the  exdusion  ol  certain  engineering  subjects  The  ea^ 
neer  is  now  joying  more  of  a  part  in  administration  and  the  management  ol  plantr 
For  this  reason  these  courses  are  required.  The  oounes  omitted  are  thoae  of  a  speds/ 
nature,  which  may  therefore  be  properly  taken  up  by  the  graduate  in  connection  witk 
his  tedinical  work.  The  sciences  dealing  with  the  fundamentab  ol  human  relatios- 
ships  are  as  neoesHury  as  the  fundamentals  of  engineering  in  the  world  in  which  tbe 
engineer  must  work  to-day. 

In  addition  to  adding  these  subjects  in  a  greater  or  leswr  degree,  some  instititti0af 
have  oHered  courses  in  administrative  engineering,  as  at  fihelfield  Scientific  Sdbool 
of  Yale  University;  in  administrative  science,  as  at  the  Univernty  of  Kansas;  ssd 
in  an  administrative  option,  differing  in  the  last  two  years  from  a  technical  option,  tf 
at  Union  College  im  civil  engineering;  and  others  have  offered  oounes  in  oommerdsl 
medianical  engineering  or  commercial  electrical  engineering,  as  at  the  State  CoUer 
of  Washington. 

Hie  courses  in  industrial  engineering  established  at  certain  engineeiing  scfaoob 
are  being  continued,  tiidle  at  Columbia  and  at  the  Umvenity  of  New  Hampshire 
industrial  engineering  has  just  been  established.  At  some  institutions  special  in- 
tensive summer  courses  in  the  industries  are  given  to  engineers  who  are  engaged  ia 
industrial  engineering. 

Certain  sdiools  of  engineering,  sudi  as  that  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvaais. 
are  giving  special  spring  courses  in  hi^way  engineering  to  tndn  graduate  engineeif 
in  road  building  and  economics.  The  great  wave  of  service  by  the  engineer  if 
entering  our  schools  in  their  desire  to  render  service  to  the  graduate  needing  furtiicr 
training  after  entering  practice. 

The  success  obtained  from  certain  problem  courees  during  the  intensive  Amy 
training  period,  and  the  belief  of  some  educators  even  before  the  war,  have  united 
to  cause  the  introduction  of  cotirses  in  engineering  by  which  the  teadiing  is  done 
throu^  problems.  At  Lafayette  College  freshmen  during  their  first  term  are  given 
problems  connecting  mathematics  and  engineering.  At  other  institutions  this  kiod 
of  work  is  applied  to  the  subjects  of  the  later  years,  and  as  a  result  ol  five  >'«sn  of 
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invefltigiitian  the  engineerixig  school  of  Tufts  College  has  made  a  departure  from  the 
usual  curricula  of  engineering  achools,  the  aim  of  whidi  ia: 

(1)  To  present  a  survey  or  perspective  of  a  chosen  field  of  engineering  previous  to 
a  detailed  study  of  fundamentals.  (2)  To  coOT^inate  theory  and  practice  hy  using 
projects  of  a  distinctively  engineering  character  involving  theory.  (3)  Tu  reduce  the 
number  of  subjects  studied  at  one  time,  while  intensifying  the  work  in  these  subjects. 
(4)  To  rate  the  student  by  observation  on  his  character  as  well  as  by  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  prescribed  task. 

To  accomplish  these  ends,  there  is  given  in  the  freshman  year  the  so-called  main 
introductory  course  in  connection  wiUi  mathematics,  English,  and  drawing.  The 
main  course  consists  in  the  study  of  four  projects 'for  the  civil  engineers  and  four 
projects  in  common  for  the  mechanical  engineers  and  electrical  engineers. 

During  the  first  year  of  this  new  method  the  projects  for  the  civil  engineers  were: 

First.  The  study  of  a  wooden  garage. 

Second.  The  study  of  a  steel  garage. 

Third.  The  study  of  a  small  mghway  bridge. 

Fourth.  The  layout  and  survey  of  an  underground  tunnel. 

The  projects  for  the  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers  were: 

First.  The  measurement  of  power  developed  and  delivered  by  a  steam  engine. 
Second.  The  dismantling,  reassembling,  and  operation  of  vurious  types  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

Third.  The  distribution  of  potential  along  lifting  circuits. 
Fourth.  The  study  of  the  operation  of  batteries. 

The  projects  use  three  laboratory  periods  and  three  recitation  periods  a  week  for 
the  whole  freshman  year,  and  in  this  time  laboratory  work,  drawing,  surveying, 
gEa{^cs,  handbooks,  sketching,  elementary  medianics,  kinematics,  steam  engineer- 
ing, afnd  electrical  instruments  were  used  as  needed,  and  where  possible  the  work  was 
coOTdinated  with  textbook  assignmaiita. 

This  introductory  course  increased  the  interest  shown  by  the  student  and  made 
him  more  observant.  It  reacted  on  the  student  in  helping  him  in  the  English  work 
of  the  freshman  year  in  giving  him  material  on  which  he  could  write. 

In  the  upper  class  the  endeavor  is  to  cut  down  the  number  of  required  subjects  to 
five.  This  was  done  by  combining  certain  related  courses  into  one  course.  The 
outline  of  the  course  for  each  term  in  each  year  is  given  below: 


FIEST  TEAK. 

Hours 
per  week. 

Main  Introductory  course 12 

Mathematics 9 

Graphics 7 

English 0 

Total 34 

SECOND  TEAS. 

Department  oqiirses 12 

Two  supplemental  courses 14 

Mathematics  and  mechanics 6 

Electives 4 


ToUl., 


36 


THAD  TBAB. 

Hours 
per  week. 

Departmental  courses 18 

Applied  mechanics ft 

Physics 6 

Bleotive 6 


Total.. 


m 


FOUBTH  TEAR. 


Engineering  eoonomics  and  business  law S 

Departmental  courses  and  electives 30 


Total. 


36 


In  the  application  of  the  problem  method  some  institutions  feel  that  their  lack  of 
success  has  been  due  to  the  lack  of  maturity  of  the  students.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  problem  method  may  excite  interest  and  aid  in  the  later  theoretical  study,  but 
it  may  also  be  said  that  previous  theoretical  study  will  lead  to  greater  facility  in  the 
solution  of  problems. 

In  languages  there  is  a  tendency  to  extend  the  work  in  English  and  reduce  or  elimi- 
nate foreign  languages.    Training  in  public  speaking  and  debate  are  required  by  some . 
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The  lade  in  English  is  felt  for  the  same  reason  that  we  feel  the  lack  of  training  in  the 
subjects  dealing  with  human  relations.  As  the  engineer  has  to  deal  with  men  to  a 
greater  degree,  he  must  know  how  to  transmit  his  thou^ts  in  words  as  well  ms  by 
drawings. 

There  is  a  slight  indication  that  more  physical  exercise  is  to  be  demanded  in  oor 
schools.  This  probably  is  an  indirect  result  of  war  experience,  when  it  was  found 
that  so  many  of  our  men  were  not  physically  fitted  for  e£tective  service. 

During  the  last  5  or  10  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  divide  the  year  00  a«  to 
form  quarterly  periods,  using  the  summer  quarter  for  the  removal  of  conditions  and 
for  the  gradiiate  or  undergraduate  work  of  public  school  teachers.  This  meant  that 
the  regular  courses  were  given  in  three  quarters.  The  reports  from  some  institntionfl 
indicate  that  a  return  will  be  made  to  the  ciistomary  two-semester  plan,  althotigh  at 
the  Southern  California  Institute  of  Technology  the  two-semester  work  has  been 
changed  to  three  terms. 

The  design  cotirses,  which  are  an  important  part  of  some  curricula,  have  been 
dropped  from  the  ciuriculum  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

One  of  the  recent  changes  in  engineering  education  has  been  the  extension  oi  the 
school  of  engineering  at  Princeton  University  in  1921  to  include  undergraduate  couzBee 
in  civil  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  chemical  en^- 
neering,  and  mining  engineering,  as  well  as  a  graduate  year  for  the  first  four  of  theee 
courses. 

The  plan  has  been  under  consideration  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  desire  has 
been  to  utilize  the  facilities  of  the  university  for  the  general  education  of  engineers 
with  broad  vision  and  to  give  the  necessary  tedinical  work  to  prepare  the  graduate 
for  the  profession.  The  aim  has  been  to  limit  the  technical  work  to  the  fundamentala 
of  engineering,  covering  sufficient  preparation  to  make  the  graduate  of  the  four-year 
course  able  to  enter  engineering  as  an  assistant,  leaving  to  a  graduate  year  the  many 
special  courses  now  included  in  the  four-year  engineering  couiees. 

The  preliminary  schedule  of  studies  for  these  courses  shows  the  following  average 

figures  : 

Percent. 

Science 23 

Mathematics 11 

English  and  foreign  language 15 

Sociology,  economics,  history,  and  electives 18 

Engineering 33 

Total 100 

The  graduate  year  leading  to  an  engineering  d^^ee  is  to  consist  of  engineering, 
economics,  and  research.    The  four-year  coiuse  will  lead  to  a  bachelor's  d^^ee. 

The  cooperative  system  of  engineering  education  used  for  a  number  of  years  at 
various  institutions  has  been  introduced  into  the  electrical  engineering  department 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  this  newest  cooperative  plan  of 
study  the  aim  has  been  to  give  all  practical  training  in  one  manufacturing  institution, 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  at  Lynn,  Mass. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  course  are  similar  to  the  first  two  years  of  the  r^ular  four- 
year  course,  and  then  during  the  summer  of  the  second  year  the  entire  cooperative 
class  is  sent  to  the  General  Electric  Co.,  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  to  begin  their  practical 
training.  At  the  end  of  this  summer  period  of  13  weeks  the  class  is  divided  into 
halves,  and  one  half  continues  at  the  works  for  13  weeks  while  the  other  half  returns  to 
the  institute  for  11  weeks  of  instruction  to  be  followed  by  a  2  weeks'  vacation  to 
complete  the  13  weeks'  period.  The  halves  now  change  places,  one  section  returning 
to  the  institute  for  its  11  weeks  of  instruction  and  2  weeks  of  vacation  and  the  other 
going  to  the  shops  for  13  weeks  of  practical  work.    This  is  continued  until  the  expira- 
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tion  of  two  aiKi  one^iaU  years,  the  student  hsving  bad  work  in  the  factory  for  18 
months  and  5  terms  of  11  weeks'  actual  instruction  at  the  institute.  The  whole  class 
spends  the  last  period  at  the  institute.  Interpreting  this  into  standard  college  years 
of  about  33  weeks,  the  student  has  completed  four  college  years  at  the  institute  and  one 
and  one-half  actual  years  in  practical  work  and  some  theory  at  the  shop.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  the  successful  student  receives  the  degree  of  B.  S.  as  of  the  previous 
year  and  the  degree  of  M.  S. 

The  work  in  the  shop  is  so  arrangied  that  the  student  works  48  hours  per  week  in 
sho^  or  office,  4  hours  in  lectures  or  recitations,  and  6  hours  in  study  and  prepamtion. 
Of  the  4  houfs  mentioned,  1  hour  is  devoted  to  a  lecture  by  one  of  the  shop  supers 
hcitendents  and  8  hours  are  given  to  redtations  in  electricity  and  English.  This 
requires  58  hours  per  week  and  gives  the  student  three  week-day  evenings,  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  all  of  Sunday  as  free  time,  and  permits  him  to  do  all  required  work 
by  t.30  on  the  other  three  evenings. 

The  period  of  11  weeks  at  the  institute  is  such  that  the  institute  courses  can  be 
given  without  any  disarrangement  of  other  work,  as  the  periods  correspood  with  insti- 
tute terms.  The  theoretic  studies  include  advanced  subjects,  and  in  the  last  year 
are  included  researdi  and  creative  design  at  the  institute  and  experience  in  the 
research  laboratories  and  in  the  engineering  and  manufocturing  offices  at  the  factory. 

Hie  fibopwork  is  under  the  direction  of  representatives  of  the  cooperating  company 
and  the  institute,  and  the  recitations  in  theoretical  work  during  the  shop  period  are 
held  by  members  of  the  institute  faculty. 

The  principal  differences  betwe^i  this  cooperative  coume  and  those  previously 
given  are  stated  by  Pi^f.  W.  H.  Timbie  as  follows: 

First.  Length  of  periods  f<»*  shop  and  college.  This  has  been  thought  advisable 
to  permit  the  student  to  become  familiar  with  men,  methods,  materials,  and  spirit 
of  the  department  in  which  the  period  is  spent,  althou^  in  some  cases  the  student 
may  be  p^ed  in  several  departments  during  one  period.  The  length  of  p^od  also 
reduces  the  number  of  changes  to  12. 

Second.  Hie  recognition  by  the  cooperating  company  that  for  three  years  the 
student  is  in  its  plant  for  the  purpose  of  being  educated  and  trained  as  a  hig^i-grade 
electrical  engineer.  There  is  no  attempt  to  make  student  labor  of  value  to  the  com- 
pany per  se,  but  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  the  student  may  learn  manu&cturing 
methods  and  the  best  relations  of  labor,  machinery,  and  materials  for  proper  produc- 
tion. SuftB  are  made  as  soon  as  knowledge  of  the  detail  of  a  department  is  attained 
by  a  student. 

Third.  A  continuity  of  studies  of  theoretical  and  humanistic  subjects.  This  work 
IS  carried  on  at  the  institute  and  at  Lynn. 

Fourth.  Required  collateral  reading.  This  is  done  at  the  Thompson  Club,  at  which 
the  students  live  together  while  at  Lynn.  Here  books  from  the  institute  libnry  imd 
Lynn  Public  library  are  found.  The  books  permit  reading  outside  the  prescribed 
courses. 

Fifth.  Intense  spirit  of  loyalty  inculcated  in  members  of  this  coiuse  to  one  another, 
to  the  institute,  and  to  the  cooperating  company. 

Sixth.  The  continiuUion  of  the  work  for  three  years  in  one  company.    Of  course 
the  magnitude  of  the  plant  of  the  General  Electrical  Co.  at  Lynn  makes  this  coopera- 
tive couree  of  great  value  in  that  the  student  will  be  brought  in  contact  with  most 
manufacturing  and  business  methods  in  connection  with  the  production  of  electl^' 
appamtUB.    The  practical  training  deemed  necessary  can  be  obtained  with  one  < 
pany. 

Seventh.  The  unusual  amount  of  theoretical  work,  so  that  the  master's  degree 
be  given  at  the  end  of  hve  years. 

Ttda  cooperative  woHe,  as  that  conducted  by  Cindmiati,  Pittsburgh,  Akron, 
Massachusetts,  is  applied   to  a  very  limited  degree  in  other  institutions.  < 
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Yale  requires  a  limited  amount  of  Bummer  work,  and  electeical  engii»eeiB  at 
selaer  may  substitute  eight  weeks  of  work  in  an  approved  plant  for  the  seoood  abo^ 
period  of  four  weeks  at  the  institute.  Johns  Hopkina  requires  six  montha  ol  iiidaa- 
trial  work.  At  Antioch  College  sununer  work  as  well  as  term  work  in  the  imlniiiiMB 
is  encouraged  for  the  purpose  of  sdf-support  as  well  as  to  tnan  the  studeat  in  ptwt- 
tical  details  of  the  profession  for  which  he  is  prepaiing.  Hie  UnivezBity  of  Ha^m  m 
planning  to  require  work  in  industrial  plants  during  two  suBBiinew, 

One  other  trend  remains  to  be  mentioned.  In  a  number  of  institntioBfl,  civics, 
citizenship,  or  United  States  history  has  been  added  to  the  engineering  cnrriciifaua. 
The  war  probably  demonstrated  the  advisability  of  such  training;  and,  moesoirBr, 
there  is  a  desire  in  all  educational  institutions  to  prepare  men  to  take  aninteveaianci  an 
active  part  in  civic  afbdrs  as  well  as  to  fit  them  for  specific  work. 

Hie  Smith-Hughes  Act,  approved  by  ^e  President  February  22, 1917,  appnipfiftaaB 
funds  amoimting  in  1926  to  a  yearly  sum  of  $6,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  coopeBatias 
with  the  States  in  providing  instruction  in  agricultural,  trade,  home  aooaoonoa, 
and  industrial  subjects,  aud  in  preparing  teachers  ci  vocational  blanches  of  study  «■ 
condition  that  the  States  appropriate  equal  sums.  The  act  divides  one  half  ol  ike  fomd 
among  the  States  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  their  rural  inhabitants  to  the  total  rmml 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  for  the  salaries  of  agricultural  teachen,  mipennaam, 
or  directors,  and  the  other  half  in  proportion  to  the  ratio  of  their  urban  inhahitanta  to 
those  of  the  United  States  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  supervisoiB,  and  directore  of 
trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects.  Another  appropriation  amoontinK  to 
$1,000,000  annually  is  divided  in  proportion  to  the  total  population  of  the  States  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  teachers.  ^ 

In  carrying  out  this  act  a  number  of  the  State  schools  of  «igineering  are  offering 
courses  of  vocational  training.  Some  of  these  courses  are  given  in  the  engiaeenug 
schools;  others  are  given  in  the  departmeot  of  home  economics,  agriculture,  or  ediicm- 
tion.  The  work  has  been  so  recent  that  many  institutions  have  not  ainanged  tkaee 
courses  completely.  The  following  quotations  will  give  some  idea  of  the  piesent 
condition  of  the  courses  in  engineering  organized  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act: 

WEST   VIRGINIA   UNIVERSrTY,   MOROANTOWN,    W.    VA. 

Undergradv/Uc  curriculum  in  industrial  education^  leading  to  the  degree  of  badulor  n, 
srience. — ^The  object  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  voung  men  and  women  to  teadi  voca- 
tional subjects  and  to  supervise  vocational  work  in  connection  with  the  adminiatra* 
tion  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Thin  is  a  new  course,  and  the  exact  requirements 
have  not  been  definitely  fixed.  A  total  of  128  semester  hours  win  be  r^uired  for 
graduation,  which  must  include  10  hours  in  English,  10  hours  in  mathematics,  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  one  or  more  trades,  4  hours  in  mechanical  drawing,  and  10  Dours  of 
vocational  industrial  education. 

UNIVERSITY   OF   WISCONSIN,    MADISON,    WIS. 

Smith- Hughes  courses  for  those  who  desire  to  teach  trades  and  industry  or  the  related  sub- 
jects as  prescribed  by  Stale  and  Federal  laws. — ^The  department  of  manual  arts  will  ad- 
minister courses  in  accordance  with  State  and  National  prescription  in  the  trainiaff  of 
teachers  of  trade  and  industry.  At  different  times  in  the  pist  the  department  has 
been  instrumental  in  organizing  special  groups  of  mechanics  in  order  to  assist  them,  b> 
means  of  short  couri^ea,  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  Wisconsin  continuation  schools  at 
other  vocational  or  trade  sdiools.  Under  the  new  organization  the  department  will, 
if  possible,  organize  similar  classes  to  be  given  instruction  in  accordance  with  th^ 
provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  law  and  those  for  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education. 

For  several  years  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  throuj^  the  agency  of  the  departmeot 
of  manual  arts  acting  for  and  with  the  extension  division  of  tne  university,  has  con- 
ducted evening  courses  of  study  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  for  tradesmen  preparing  to  teach 
industrial  subjects.    The  department  is  prepared  ' ''-ue  this  worn,  to  modify  u 
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to  conform  to  Smith-Hughes  requirementB,  and  lo  asaiBt  in  the  organization  ajui  conduct 
of  similar  instructional  work  in  other  Wisconsin  centers.  In  doing  this  it  will  not  seek 
to  set  up  an  indei>endent  oraanization,  but  will  endeavor  to  cooperate  in  any  way 
possible  with  local  aeencies.  tne  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  and 
the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education. 

A  registrant  for  courses  given  under  the  heading  of  ^*  Vocational  courses  for  teachen 
of  trade  and  industry"  shall  be  admitted  as  a  special  student.  Upon  the  completion 
of  any  unit  of  work  or  prescribed  special  course,  he  shall  receive  a  certificate  specify- 
ing his  accomplishment. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  TEXAS,   COLLBOE  STATION,   TEX. 

Course  in  industrial  education. — ^The  course  in  industrial  education  has  for  its 
main  purpose  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  related  subjects  as  prescribed  for 
industrial  education  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Graduates  of  this  course  will  be 
prepared  not  only  to  teach  related  subjects  but  to  teach  the  regular  shopwork  ordina- 
rily given  in  the  hi^h  schools  of  the  State,  to  teach  shopwork  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  in  sdiools  of  cities  having  a  population  of  less  than  25,000,  and  to  direct  or  supervise 
industrial  education  in  large  city  school  systems.  The  course  requires  contact  with  a 
wide  rai^e  of  trades  through  its  shopwork  and  a  liberal  education  in  science,  math- 
ematics, history,  En^ish,  etc.  Thorough  preparation  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  super- 
vising is  afiforded.  The  wide  range  of  electives  permits  the  student  to  specialize  in 
eome  trade,  or  to  do  more  eztensive  work  in  a  wiae  field. 

The  State  plans  for  requirements  of  teachers  of  related  subjects  in  classes  using 
Federal  funds  imder  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  wnich  specify  that  the 
teacher  must  have  had  at  least  880  hours  of  experience  in  at  least  two  trades.  This  is 
to  insure  adequate  contact  with  fljhops  operated  on  a  cooimercial  basis.  8tudentB  in 
tihis  coume  are  expected  to  g;et  this  experience  through  summer  WKHrk  following  the 
sofdiomore  year  and  the  junior  year.  The  department  of  vocational  teaching  will 
assist  in  arranging  for  this  work. 

BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION. 

A  course  in  business  engineering  has  been  offered  at  the  Iowa  State  College.  In 
this  courae  subjects  of  various  courses  in  the  engineeiing  school  have  been  united  with 
administrative  courses  for  application  to  business.  The  college  makes  the  following 
statement: 

Large  corporations,  contracting  firms,  municipalities,  and  all  employers  of  techni- 
cally trained  college  men  are  showiiig  an  increasing  tendency  to  transfer  such  men  as 
have  made  successes  in  strictly  engineering  lines  into  positions  oi  magmtude  and  trust 
requiring  knowledge  of  economic  relations  and  bosines  prijadples.  It  is  true  that  the 
enaneenng  graduate  has  the  ambition  to  own  and  manage  a  businefls.  Man^  men  with 
th#  training  secured  in  our  engineering  schools,  combined  with  the  principles  of 
ecouomics  and  rules  of  business  which  they  have  had  to  acquire  slowly,  are  meeting 
with  the  greatest  success  in  positions  which  rqjuire  the  highest  type  of  DUEdnees  train- 
ing and  qualifications  and  a  minimum  of  engineering  experience. 

From  such  employers  of  technically  trained  men  and  from  engineering  graduates 
now  in  business  for  themselves  has  arisen  a  demand  that  the  engineering  schools  offer 
studies  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  business,  supplemented  with  aavanced  work 
along  lines  closely  allied  with  engineering  industiies.  The  engineering  schools  of  the 
country  have  felt  this  demand,  and  many  are  meeting  it  in  various  ways.  TTie  problem 
might  be  solved  most  easily  by  increasing  our  engineering  courses  from  four  to  five 
years,  by  requiring  certain  studies  related  to  baldness  during  the  last  two  yean,  and  by 
giving  opportunity  for  free  electives.  Under  preeent  conditions  it  seems  desirable 
that  the  studies  relating  to  the  fundamentals  of  buBiiiess  be  offered  in  the  regular 
four-year  course. 

The  intimate  relation  which  must  exist  between  engineering  and  business  is  not 
new  idea  at  this  collqe^e.    The  engineering  courses  have  been  requiring  or  offering 
electives  many  studies  bearing  direcly  or  indirectly  on  business  relations.    " 
number  of  such  studies  and  the  quality  of  the  work  offered  are  continually  being 
creased  and  improved.    It  is  believed  that  there  should  be  no  weakening  o!  the  ea 
tially  technical  and  engineering  side  of  the  four-jrear  courBefl.    It  is  probable  that 
marked  firuccees  with  which  many  men  with  en,^ineering  training  are  filling  busix 
positions  is  due  to  penonidity  and  opportunity  combined  with  habits  of  looiaiyL 
mdependent  thinking  acquired  in  large  part  wlule  completing  an  engine 
course  and  supplemented  oy  later  experience. 
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The  subjects  of  this  coune  include  the  following: 

ArekUectural  engineering:  Elements  of  contractiDg. 

Civil  engineering:  Estimatinff  and  cost  keeping,  engineering  reports,  professional 
practice,  railway  operation  and  administration. 

Economic  science:  Money  and  banking,  public  finance,  American  labor.  disUibutiao 
ci  we^th,  economics  for  engineen,  accountLog,  buainess  law,  rural  sociology. 

Engineering:  Specifications  and  c<mtractB,  history  of  engineering. 

Bnglieh:  BJain  elements  of  compositioa,  exposition,  narration  and  description, 
argumentation. 

History:  Industrial  hiotory  of  the  United  States;  history  of  labor  in  the  United 
States:  financial  history  of  the  United  States;  history  of  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States;  American  Government,  mimidpal  government. 

Aarieulturai  joumalitm:  Beginning  technical  journalism;  feature  writing  for  tech- 
nical journals. 

M€Uhanatic8:  Statistical  method  of  interpreting  experimental  data. 

Mechanical  engineering:  Power  plant  engineering,  industrial  engineering,  indus- 
trial oi^^anization,  scientific  management. 

Minxng  engineering:  Mining  engineering,  mine  administration,  and  mining  law. 

Ptiblie  speaking:  Extempore  speech,  debating,  advanced  public  speaking. 

JUNIOR   OOLLBOE. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  development  of  the  junior  college  in  conneetioD 
with  the  hig^  schools  of  a  number  of  cities,  the  division  of  the  work  at  the  university 
into  an  upper  and  lower  division  and  also  to  give  engineering  in  two  years  to  gradu- 
ates of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  has  caused  some  engineering  sdiools  to  reanange 
their  curricula  so  that  with  a  little  extra  work  men  with  preparation  can  graduate  with 
two  years  of  engineering  work.  The  junior  college  and  its  many  ad  vantages  have  been 
discussed  in  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Gommiasioner  of  Education  for  the 
year  1920.  The  division  of  university  work  into  upper  and  lower  divisions  has  been 
practiced  for  many  years  as  at  Chicago,  it  being  recognized  by  others  that  the  work 
of  the  fiiBt  two  years  of  most  colleges  and  schools  is  a  continuation  of  hi^-achool 
work,  and  as  such  it  is  distinct  from  the  work  of  the  two  latter  years.  The  reoognitioB 
of  this  has  made  possible  the  acceptance  of  work  done  in  postgraduate  hi^-«dMM>I 
courses  or  junior  colleges. 

RliSUMf:. 

To  give  in  a  brief  form  the  progress  of  engineering  education  during  1918-1921, 
it  may  be  stated  that  during  this  period  there  has  hwsx  manifest  a  greater  desire  to 
stress  fundamental  studies  to  l^e  exclusion  or  removal  of  certain  applied  studiea, 
an  elimination  of  modem  language  by  some  and  an  increase  of  English,  an  increase 
in  the  study  of  economics,  history,  civics,  and  business  methods,  an  inclusion  in 
the  early  years  of  motivating  courses,  a  wider  use  of  the  problem  method  of  teadiing, 
and  finally  a  desire  to  decrease  the  number  of  courses  by  the  grouping  together  of 
short  courses. 

DATA   FEOM   REPUES. 

The  following  digest  of  replies  gives  the  data  for  the  foregoing  report. 

AnUoch  College,  Yelhto  Springs,  OAio.— The  reorganisation  program  for  the  college 
includes  cooperative  work  in  all  branches  of  study.  The  trustees  of  Antioch  <'oUA?e 
have  detormined  to  reorganize  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  Student  self-support  by  a  division  of  time  between  college  study  and  remiin  r.'.- 
tive  work,  the  college  program  being  arranged  accordingly. 

2.  A  combination  of  practical  experience  with  academic  study,  preferably  in  the 
calling  for  which  the  student  is  preparing  himself. 

3.  Allowance  of  credit  for  actual  accomplishment  and  not  for  ''clock  hours*' 
spent  in  any  given  subject.  (It  is  estimated  that  the  average  student  will  rer^uire 
6  years  to  complete  a  course  of  study  requiring  fall  time  for  4  3rears.) 
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4.  The  college  will  offer  libend  arts  couiBes  and  a  limited  number  of  technical 
courseB.  In  the  belief  that  the  beet  results  can  be  secured  by  a  comparatively  small 
faculty  of  high-grade  men  and  women,  the  number  of  regular  liberal  arts  courses  will 
be  limited  to  about  80,  which  is  less  than  half  the  number  usually  offered  in  small 
colleges. 

5.  Except  for  students  who  show  marked  ability  in  any  department,  liberal  arts 
courses  will  deal  only  with  the  fundamentals  of  their  subjects.  For  students  who 
do  show  such  ability,  autonomous  courses  will  be  provided.  That  is,  lor  advanced 
work,  well-consideied  courses  will  be  offered,  with  library  and  laboratory  lacilitieB, 
and  with  occasional  access  to  the  heads  of  departments  or  other  competent  authorities 
for  advice.    Thereupon  the  student  will  carry  the  advanced  work  in  the  manner  of  a 


6.  There  must  be  coordination  between  different  courses,  so  that  the  college  will  be 
a  synthetic  unit  and  not  an  aggr^ation  of  unrelated  departments  each  bidding  for 
the  students*  time  and  interest. 

7.  A  limited  nimiber  of  technical  courses  will  be  offered.  A  technical  course  must 
include  the  fundamentals  of  a  liberal  arts  education,  as  it  is  the  aim  to  make  citizens 
as  well  as  technicians.  These  courses  will  aim  to  develop  general  competency  rather 
than  highly  specialized  technique,  and  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  callings  for 
which  adequate  preparation  is  not  now  being  given  in  colleges  and  universities.  They 
will  aim  to  make  men  directors  of  industry  rather  than  employees  working  under 
detailed  directions. 

8.  The  college  will  aim  to  eliminate  the  traditional  cleavage  between  cultural 
standards  and  practical  standards  and  to  make  practical  life  for  its  students  a  medium 
of  expression  for  such  cultural  standards  and  ideals. 

9.  Fhjrsical  fitness  is  a  primary  condition  to  happiness  and  success.  Students  will 
be  reqtured  to  care  for  their  physical  concHtion  in  order  to  remain  in  the  institution. 

'  10.  The  final  measure  of  accomplishment  will  be  the  success  attained  in  turning 
out  students  whose  preparation  has  laid  the  basis  for  productive  service  and  whose 
primary  aim  is  service  to  their  communities  and  to  their  times.  No  paper  program 
will  accomplish  this  result,  but  only  the  spirit  with  which  the  college  may  be  imbued. 
The  diief  hope  of  the  trustees  is  to  secure  a  faculty  and  a  student  body  that  will  make 
this  result  possible. 

California  Institute  of  Technology ^  Pasadena,  Calif, — The  institute  has  changed  from 
a  two-term  to  a  three-term  year.  Modem  language  has  been  eliminated,  being  re- 
placed by  English,  history,  current  topics,  and  geology.  A  new  course,  physics  and 
engineering,  has  been  introduced. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology^  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — No  important  changes.  Die- 
ctissing  return  to  two  semesters  from  four  quarters. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science^  Cleveland^  Ohio. — The  present  day  requests  for 
engineers  indicate  i^e  importance  <^  students  taing  summers  for  work  in  industrial 
plants  so  as  to  better  imderstand  labor  and  industrial  problems.  This  worts  is  not 
required  at  present,  but  the  requirement  is  being  considered.  The  experience  of 
the  school  indicates  that  preparatory  wofk  is  not  being  done  as  well  as  it  was  before  the 
war.    A  tendency  to  student  organization  is  more  manifest  than  formerly. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  F.— The  school  oi  technology  was 
recently  organized.  Although  contemplated  for  some  time,  the  war  accelerated  the 
inauguration  of  this  new  school.  The  chemicid  engineering  course  is  such  that  B.  8. 
is  given  at  the  end  of  four  years  and  Ch.  E.  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year. 

The  freshman  year  contains  public  speaking,  analytic  geometry,  cidculus,  English, 
a  foreign  language,  chemistry,  descriptive  geouMtry,  mechanicid  drawing,  American 
Qovemment,  citizenship,  physical  training,  and  military  training. 

For  sophomore  year:  Prose  and  poetry,  declamation,  English,  history,  physics, 
qualitative  analysis,  geology,  evolution  of  industry,  causes  and  cures  of  diseases, 
defense  of  health,  and  military  training. 
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ForjimioryeM':  Debate,  physical iftbomtoiy.inigamcclieiiiistryyphilosoi^y,] 
design,  qualitative  analysis,  electrocbemistiy. 

For  senior  and  post  senior  years  the  subjects  are  technical  with  the  exceptioin  of 
courses  in  debate,  business  organization,  and  commerce. 

The  courses  in  mechanical  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  and  civil  engineenn^ 
are  the  same  as  the  above  fw  the  first  two  years  and  differ  in  the  technical  subjecta 
of  the  last  yeare.  There  are  small  differences  in  the  first  two  years,  but  theee  diller- 
ences  are  due  to  sequence.  In  all  four  courses  there  is  training  given  in  history, 
philosoj^y,  civics,  hygiene,  and  businesB.    EconomicB  is  included  in  certain  oouBsaa. 

The  announcement  cd  the  school  contains  the  following  quotations: 

These  technical  courses  as  established  cover  a  period  of  five  years.  During  the 
first  two  years  the  work  required  consists  almost  entirely  of  necessary  preacfibed 
collegiate  science  subjects,  the  better  to  prepare  and  devek>p  the  mind  of  the  youn^ 
student  for  what  is  to  follow.  The  third  and  fourth  year  subjects  taken  up  are  to  a 
very  gr^t  extent  strictly  in  engineering,  but  so  arranged  that  the  student  is  upon 
completion  of  the  fourth  year  eligible  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science. 

Then,  after  an  additional  or  fifth  year  of  purely  advanced  technioU  engineeriiig 
subjects,  he  receives  the  degree  of  chemical,  civil,  electrical,  or  mechanical  engine^'. 

In  each  instance  the  ground  covered  by  the  course  has  been  carefully  studied  and 
thought  out  by  a  corps  5  well-equipped  technical  and  practical  instructors,  each  one 
thoroughly  conversant  with  his  purticular  branch.  The  purpose  is  to  make  the  course 
fundamental  rather  than  intensive  along  any  particular  fine. 

The  collegiate  work  is  larvely  cultural  in  character,  in  order  to  secure  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  engineer  a  much  broader  range  than  if  confined  only  to  the  engineeriD^ 
field. 

Upon  completion  of  the  entire  course  the  graduate  is  thereby  better  equipped  to 
go  into  the  business  world  and  meet  the  problems  <^  life;  he  is  better  fitted  to  take 
his  place  as  an  executive  with  big  financial,  operating,  and  construction  intereats. 

Owing  to  the  great  development  in  the  industrial  world  and  the  rapid  advancement 
of  this  country  as  a  financial  and  commercial  power,  ^e  field  of  the  engineer  is  much 
larger  ^an  heretofore.  There  has  always  been  a  dearth  of  men  fitted  to  fill  the  higher 
positions;  there  is  at  present  and  will  be  for  a  generation  to  come  a  conaidenible 
demand  for  trained  men  in  all  grades.  Th«e  is  hardly  a  line  of  endeavor  whi^ 
does  not  reouire  the  advice,  cooperation,  and  assistance  of  the  enjgineer. 

Many  of  tne  engineering  subjects  are  given  in  the  evening  session  for  ^e  benefit  of 
those  who  are  employed  during  the  day.  These  evening  courses  are  identical  with 
^e  day  work  in  so  far  as  the  scope  and  thorou^mess  ara  concerned.  Hiey  are  meaiit 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  engaged  during  the  day  but  wish  to  secure  a  tech- 
nical education  and  better  their  condition. 

Columbia  Umvemtyy  New  Forib,  N.  Y. — ^In  1919-20  numerous  readjuatments  took 
place  to  acoomplish  four  objects: 

1.  A  better  selection  of  subjects  to  study. 

2.  The  avoidance  of  nearly  similar  courees  given  similarly  for  different  groups  ol 
students. 

8.  Reduction  in  number  of  different  subjects  of  study  pursued  at  the  same  time. 

4.  A  reasonable  total  weekly  requirement  of  class,  laboratory,  and  study  hours. 

The  university  offers  a  new  course  in  industrial  enginemng.  Thia  ia  largely  a 
course  in  mechanical  engineering  until  at  the  later  end  of  the  course  the  subjects  of 
organization,  management,  and  business  methods  are  given. 

The  courses  in  engineering  at  Columbia  require  three  years  of  college  work  for 
entrance,  and  three  years  are  required  for  completion  of  the  courses. 

Cornell  Univereitgy  Ithaca,  N,  F.— The  experiences  of  the  war  have  been  to  accent 
the  practical  side  of  vocational  training  and  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  training 
necessary  to  produce  men  of  specific  types.  Althou^  a  number  of  q>ecial  couma 
in  military  engineering  were  requested,  the  engineering  school  has  only  introduced 
courses  in  ordnance  engineering  and  signal  engineering.  The  genead  tendency  has 
been  to  give  broad  training  to  the  engineers  rather  than  more  qiedal  engineering 
work  relating  to  the  particular  branch  giving  its  name  to  the  department. 
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BoonomicB,  Englkh,  mod  other  general  Bobjectt  are  being  added  to  the  engineering 
oounes.  All  engineering  inatruction  has  been  combined  into  one  college  wfaidi  will 
now  be  known  aa  the  college  of  engineering  and  will  consiat  ol  three  divisiona  offering 
the  degrees  of  dvil  engineer,  mechanical  engineer,  and  electrical  engineer.  The 
duricalum  will  be  the  aame  lor  all  students  during  tiie  freshman  year.  The  civil 
engiTiemng  students  will  have  a  stig^Uy  different  course  during  the  sophomore  year 
from  those  in  the  two  other  departments.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  all  three 
departments  will  be  under  different  sdiedules. 

Umverniiff  of  Da^Um,  Doffkm,  OMo.— The  curriculum  provides  for  ethics,  psy- 
dbiology,  and  logic  to  succeed  or  to  be  taken  omjointly  with  economics. 

IMhtnity  of  Florida^  QaintmUe,  Fla, — ^AU  courses  are  the  same  for  one  year  and 
for  mechaniral  engineers  and  electrical  engineers  ft^  two  years.  Selects  best  men  for 
admission,  as  capacity  is  limited.    Advocates  hi^er  standards  rather  than  expansion . 

8taU  Dnhenity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa, — C&vii,  electrical,  and  medumical  engi- 
neers have  three  years  in  common,  and  in  senior  year  one-third  of  their  work  is  com- 
mon. The  diemical  engineering  course  has  been  extended  to  five  years.  The 
Students'  Army  Training  Corps  made  dear  the  value  of  supervised  study. 

Johns  Hophim»  UnivernUf,  Baltimore,  Md, — The  following  dianges  have  been  made: 

1.  Transference  of  applied  medianics  from  third  year  to  second  year. 

2.  Introduction  of  course  in  general  engineering  for  freshmen.  Course  is  given  by 
various  faculties  in  turn. 

3.  The  increase  of  the  requirement  of  three  montiis  in  industrial  work  to  nx  months. 
Umvemly  of  Kansas,  Lawrsnce,  Kans. — Changes  made  during  the  years  1918-1920 

have  been  as  follows:  Establishment  of  a  complete  schedule  in  eogineertng  and  ad- 
ministrative science;  a  course  in  elementary  economics  for  all  students;  dimination  of 
shopwork  for  civil  engineers,  and  the  introduction  of  elementary  geology  into  the 
fredmian  year;  the  permission  of  substitution  of  other  work  for  modem  languages;  the 
omisBicni  of  modem  languages  for  students  of  the  Reserve  Offioen  Training  Corps;  the 
introduction  of  an  option  for  dvil  engineers  and  the  introduction  of  a  four>year  course 
in  architecture. 

The  university  is  considering  the  provinon  for  freshman  students  who  enter  with  one 
year  of  training  in  algebra  and  geometry  and  a  further  reduction  of  the  modem-language 
requirement. 

Lafayette  College,  EatUm,  Pa. — ^The  college  has  made  a  complete  revision  of  the  cur- 
ricula in  dvil,  electrical,  mechanical,  and  chemical  engineering,  for  ^e  following 
purposes: 

1.  To  give  the  freshmen  scmie  real  engineering  problems  in  their  first  term,  to  es- 
tablish some  connection  in  thdr  minds  between  their  mathematics  and  actual  engin- 
eering.   These  courses  were  taught  by  the  heads  of  the  engineering  departments. 

2.  To  reduce  the  number  of  credit  hours  per  week,  each  credit  representing  three 
hours  of  the  student's  time,  to  17  or  16  if  possible. 

3.  To  provide  dectives  for  engineering  students  in  the  so-called  cultural  subjects. 
The  greatest  number  of  such  credits  was  required  in  the  dvil  engineering  course,  i.  e., 
18  credits. 

4.  To  reduce  the  number  of  subjects  studied  in  any  given  term  to  5  (h*  6,  or  less  if 
possible. 

5.  To  introduce  the  laboratory  method  of  instruction,  i.  e.,  probl«n  work  in  dass,  so 
that  assistance  and  corrections  may  be  made  immediately  by  an  instractor.  These 
laboratory  periods  were  made  three  hours  in  length  and  introduced  into  courses  in 
mathematics,  mechanics,  and  materials.  These  are  distinct  from  experimental  labor- 
atory periods. 

6.  To  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  curriculum  by  eliminating  courses  on  the  appli- 
cations of  engineering  and  putting  more  time  on  fundamentals.    For  example,  sudi 
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cotineB  ns  telephone  engineering,  aeronautioB,  advanced  stroctinml  design,  etc., 
either  omitted  or  made  elective  by  groupe. 

Theee  chsmges,  which  have  been  in  qf>eration  Imr  two  years,  are  now  being  revised 
in  the  li^t  of  this  experience.  Certain  coureee  will  be  shortened,  while  othen  will  be 
extended .  There  is  a  tend  ency  to  combine  a  number  of  shorter  ooiuees  into  one  Laiver 
course.  No  modern  laogtaige  is  required  for  engineering  students  with  the  exoeptiott 
of  those  taking  chemical  engineering. 

The  electives  available  for  engineering  students  are  American  history,  government, 
sociology,  labor  problems,  ethics,  applied  psychology,  and  similar  subjects. 

Lehigh  Univemty^  BethUkem,  Pa. — Scholastic  dianges  of  minor  diaracter  such  as 
m^t  normally  be  made  have  been  made  during  the  period.  Tliese  have  not  been 
caused  by  experience  during  the  war. 

In  February,  1919,  a  umt  of  the  Reserve  Army  Training  CJorpa  was  estaWahed, 
with  voluntary  enrollment.  The  work  in  military  science  and  tactics  was  made  obli- 
gatory on  all  students  entering  the  university. 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univenity,  Stanford  Omv€r$ity,  Calif. — ^The  mediamcil 
engineering  department  gives,  during  the  four  years  of  undergraduate  curriculum,  a 
course  which  is  intended  to  represent  common  training  for  five  years  of  work  in  both 
mechanical  and  electrical  engineering.  Students  at  the  end  of  four  years  receive  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  mechanical  engineering,  following  which,  after  a  year  of  further 
work  along  either  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering  lines,  they  receive  the  degree 
of  engineer  in  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering. 

Changes  during  1918-1920  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  two  yean  of 
undergraduate  woric  at  Stanford  constituted  a  so-called  lower  division,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  readjust  certain  courses  to  care  for  this  type  of  organization.  The 
rearrangement  has  the  effect  of  providing  a  more  regular  and  definite  manmy  lor 
certain  general  courses,  including  modem  languages,  history,  literature,  and  biokigical 
science.  The  univenity  work  is  arranged  so  that  after  lour  years  the  student  receives 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  the  filth  year  leads  to  the  degree  of  engineer. 

Courses  are  given  in  civil  engineering,  mining  engineering,  mechanical  migineering, 
and  chemical  raigineering.    Electrical  engineering  is  given  as  graduate  work. 

Univertity  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. — The  faculty  is  considering  requiring  work  in 
industrial  plants  during  two  summer  vacations. 

Michigan  AgrieuUural  College^  Laming,  Mich. — New  coyrses  introduced  with  com- 
mon freshman  year  ior  all,  20  per  cent  differentiation  in  sophomore  year,  and  shghtty 
more  in  junior  and  senior  years;  60  per  cent  of  work  of  all  four  courses  is  the  same. 
Former  courses  were  common  for  two  years,  with  72  per  cent  ol  the  oitire  work  ol  the 
four  courses  the  same.  An  optional  group  of  economics,  English,  French,  and  Spanish 
for  three  hours  for  senior  year  is  now  part  of  the  four  courses. 

New  Hamptkire  College,  Durham,  N.  H. — The  college  gave  courses  ih  enginemng 
and  construction.  The  courses  in  mechanical  and  electrical  oonstructicm  have  been 
abolished,  and  an  industrial  course  given,  so  that  the  engineering  diviaioo  oBta 
courses  in  mechanical,  electrical,  and  chemical  engine^ing,  ardutectural  con- 
struction,  and  a  four-year  industrial  course.  This  latter  course  requires  one  year  of 
mathematics  and  a  wide  range  ol  electives  during  the  last  two  yean,  enabling  a  student 
to  fit  himself  to  enter  the  industrial  or  manufacturing  field,  to  become  a  sales  engineer, 
or  to  prepare  himsdf  to  teach  under  the  Smith-Hu^es  Act. 

New  Mexico  State  School  of  Mines,  Socorro,  N.  Jfo.-— Desire  to  diminate  some 
theoretical  work  and  to  substitute  practical  subjects  thoefor. 

Norwich  UmverfUy,  Narthfield,  Vt. — The  amount  of  modem  languages  has  been 
decreased  from  two  years  to  one  year,  while  the  amount  of  English  has  been  increased 
from  one  year  to  two  years.  The  work  in  physical  laboratory  has  been  doubled,  and  the 
time  devoted  to  theoretical  mechanics  has  been  decreased.    A  course  in  elements  of 
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mechftniBm  has  been  Added,  as  well  m  a  ^lorl  coime  in  buainesa  organisatieii  and 
finance. 

In  the  senior  year  a  coniie  has  been  added  in  engineering  abstracts. 
Umv€nU!^  of  Oklahomoy  Norman,  Okla, — ^A  course  has  been  introduced  in  second- 
teim  freflhman  year  in  appHed  engineering.  Economics  has  been  extended  to  include 
elementary  accounting,  cost  accounting,  business  organization,  management,  and 
business  law.  Experience  during  the  war  has  led  to  elimination  of  design  work  for 
tmdergraduates. 

Pffinsylmnia  College,  OetHyeburg,  Pa.— Changes  of  a  minor  nature  have  been  nAde. 
War  experiences  were  not  long  enough  to  suggest  any  dumges.  The  problem  method 
as  used  at  Gamp  Humphreys  has  been  applied  with  only  moderate  success,  owing  to 
the  younger  age  of  the  stUKdents  at  the  college  compared  with  those  in  the  Army. 
There  was  a  lack  of  elfdrt  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  students.  To  obtain  nnxlerate 
success  a  large  number  of  instructors  would  be  necessary. 

JUneeelaer  Polytedmic  Inetitute,  Troy,  N.  Y, — Extension  ol  English  to  a  course  in 
second  term  senior  year,  including  report  writing,  correspondence,  and  technical  papers; 
minor  readjustments  oi  courses  to  care  for  larger  enrollment  with  present  laboratory 
equipment.  Changes  have  made  the  load  upon  laboratories  more  uniform,  permitting 
tlie  same  effective  work  to  be  done  with  a  larger  number  of  students. 

Bhodi  hland  8kUe  College,  Kingeion,  R.  L — Changes  of  minor  importance  have  been 
made,  resultiiig  from  an  effort  to  produce  harmony  in  various  phases  of  the  work  of  the 
instittttion.  Certain  modem  language  has  been  omitted  from  the  sophomore  year  for 
additional  work  in  chemistry  by  the  diemical  engineers. 

Certain  ocmdensation  ol  courses  in  electrical  engineering  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce mechanisms  and  making  the  mechanical  and  electrical  engineering  courses  the 
same  to  the  begiiming  of  the  junior  year. 

Rutgers  College,  New  Brunewick,  N.  J. — No  particular  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  course  of  instruction.  Certain  changes  will  probably  be  made  on  the  appointment 
of  a  new  dean. 

Ohivereity  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara,  Calif, — ^A  simplification  of  courses  as  much 
as  possible,  avoiding  all  specialization  in  a  four-year  course,  emphasitting  Englishi 
and  more  diorough  grounding  in  fundamentals. 

Sheffield  Scientifie  Sdiool  of  Yale  UhivenUg,  New  Haven,  Conn, — The  courses  in 
SheflSeld  scientific  school  of  Yale  University  have  been  dianged  to  four-year  courses, 
with  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  in  place  of  the  three-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Fh.  B.  *  The  various  engineering  courses  have  been  made  to  include  genend  subject 
of  history  and  Engli^  of  about  13  pa*  cent;  science  subjects  of  chemistry,  i^rysics 
and  mathematics  of  31  p^  c«it;  engineeilng,  induding  drawing,  laboratory  work,  as 
well  as  theory,  46  per  cent;  adminiBtrative  subjects,  including  economics,  accounting, 
and  management,  8  p&  cent;  electives  in  engineering  and  admimstrative  work,  2  per 
cent.  Although  the  figures  above  are  l(»r  the  mechanical  engineering  course,  the  civil 
and  electrical  engineering  courses  correspond  with  this  quite  closely.  The  sdiool  has 
established  a  course  in  administrative  engineering,  with  13  per  cent  of  the  work  ia 
general  subjects,  24  per  cent  in  science,  28  per  cent  in  engineering,  21  per  cent  in 
administration  work,  and  14  per  cent  in  electives. 

South  Dakota  StaU  School  of  Minee,  Rapid  City,  S.  DaL-^The  school  has  been 
enlarged  to  graduate  dvil  engineers  and  electrical  engineers,  in  addition  to  those 
courses  whidi  have  been  given  for  years  in  mining  engineering  and  metallurgical 
engineering.  The  first  engineering  degrees  are  given  at  the  end  c4  a  four-year  course, 
and  advanced  degrees  are  given  not  earlier  than  two  years  after  graduation  in  practice 
or  after  one  year  of  graduate  study.  Some  of  the  courses  have  been  reammged  to 
give  courses  in  business  management. 

Vmvereity  of  Btmik  Dakota,  Verm/Hkm,  S,  Dak, — Course  in  engineering  technology 
for  all  freriimen.    The  work  is  given  by  C.  £.  department  for  first  term,  M.  E.  depart^ 
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meat  second  tenn,  and  E.  E.  depnrtment  third  tenn.    Hiree  temiB  are  to  be  duynged 
to  two  semestera. 

Stevens  IrutUtUe  of  Teehnologyf  Hobokin,  JV.  /. — ^No  dwngw  to  report. 

Union  CoUegCj  Schenectady^  N,  F. — ^The  coone  in  civil  engineering  hie  been  reviwjd 
by  giving  two  optionB,  one  known  es  the  tedmical  optioii,  the  etiier  m  tiw  wdaaaxa^Um- 
tive  option.  These  options  are  the  same  for  the  first  two  yean*  which  indode,  with 
the  sdraitific  and  engineering  subjects,  foreign  language,  Bn^ish,  A  wifriran  hiwlocy ,  and 
public'speaking.  In  the  junior  and  senior  yeaks  the  administrative  optkMi  coBtaiai  the 
subjects  o!  psychology  and  European  history  in  place  ol  reinlorced  concrete  coueUuc- 
tion.  Both  options  contain  business  administration,  inchiding  economioSf  aooouBtoig, 
bunnesB  law,  finance,  banking,  and  contracts  and  specifications. 

The  administrative  opti<m  contains  important  subjects  in  civO, 
electrical  engineering,  and  has  an  unusually  large  percentage  d  bu 
tion  and  cultural  subjects;  26  per  cent  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  science,  39  per  < 
to  engineering,  10  per  cent  to  buflinees  administration,  and  25  per  cent  to  cohsil 
subjects. 

WoBkingion  University,  St,  Louis,  Mo, — A  readjustment  has  been  made  in  aU  cur- 
ricula. 

State  College  of  Washington,  PtUlman,  Wash, — Changes  have  been  made  to  ii 
course  in  commerce  and  also  to  give  distinct  courses  in  management 
commercial  medianical  engineering,  and  commercial  electrieal  wiginneriiig.  Hie 
coulees  in  civil  engineering,  medianical  engineering,  and  dectrical  eogineerkig  hsnre 
been  continued;  and  in  these,  special  courses  in  engineering  economicB  kacve  been 
substituted  for  q[>ecial  courses  in  the  various  curricula.  Tike  new  icwreus  have  been 
introduced  in  response  to  the  general  trend  of  public  opinion. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  ifism.— Nothing  to  report.  The  institace 
gives  great  importance  to  industrial  management. 

DATA   FROM   CATALOGUES. 

In  addition  to  the  institutions  sending  letters,  certain  institutions  sent  catalogues 
From  the  catalogues  received  in  response  to  the  oommunication  from  the  Commis- 
sioner ol  Educatbn  the  following  has  been  obtained: 

University  of  Akron^  Akron,  Ohio, — ^Five-year  coopemtive  course,  patterned  after 
the  Cincinnati  plan,  organised  in  1914.  Changes  made  at  end  of  periods  of  two  weeks. 
Year  is  composed  of  II  months.  Holidays  of  one  week  at  Chrifltmaa,  one  week  at 
Easter,  and  two  weeks  at  end  of  summer.  Degrees  of  C.  £.,  M.  £.,  £.  £.,  and  B.  8. 
in  Manufacturing  Production.  English  and  modem  languages  b^gin  in  the  third  year. 
Modem  languages  are  continued  for  three  years  and  English  (or  two  years.  Eco- 
nomics is  given  for  (me  year. 

AUbama  Po\iyi0ehmic  Institute,  Aubwrn,  ^to.— Common  freshman  year.  English, 
three  years,  with  English  or  economics  iat  fourth  year;  no  modem  language;  hiater>', 
two  years. 

Uiiiversity  of  Alabama,  University,  Ala, — English,  one  year;  no  modem  language; 
economics  in  one  year. 

University  of  Arizona,  TtiCton,  Ariz, — ^Two  years  of  English;  one  year  modem 
language. 

University  of  Arhansos,  FayettsvUle,  Ark,— Two  years  the  same  for  all  engineere. 
English,  one  year;  economics,  one^third  year. 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  hutihUe,  Brooklifn,  N,  Y*.— English,  two  years;  modem  lan- 
guage, two  years;  history,  <me  year;  economics,  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  years. 
Five  years  required  for  chemical  engineers* 

Broum  University^  Providence,  R.  I, — One  course  only  in  engineering.  English, 
two  years;  economics,  one  year;  engineering  electives  and  approved  electives* 
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Univemiif  €/  Cai^fcmia,  Berkeley,  Calif. — ^No  English  or  foreign  language  required 
if  preparation  is  sufficient.    Electaves. 

CmAoUc  University  qf  America,  WaMnfflon^  />.  C— En^iah,  two  years;  modem 
language,  philosophy,  and  economics,  each  one  year. 

Uniwem^f  of  CineinneiHy  Cincinnati^  Ohio, — Four-year  theoretical  courses  and  five- 
year  cooperative  courses,  with  allematiDn  between  diop  and  univeraity  eveiy  two- 
-wvekB,  Ite  latter  course  has  yein  of  11  months.  The  fint  two  years  of  all  courses 
are  about  the  same.  EngKsh  every  term.  Modecn  language  required  for  two  years* 
in  chemical  engineering  and  one  year  for  others.  Certain  oouiees  require  economics, 
management,  and  history. 

Clarkson  School  of  Tedmology,  PoUdmrn^  N.  K^Three  UmoB  to  one  year.  Five 
terms  common  to  all  cowses.  Engli<!ifa,  one  year;  economios,  one  year;  modem 
language,  one  year.  »*  ^n^' 

Umvem^f  of  Cohrado,  Boulder,  Oolo.— English  one  and  one-third  years;  tt^mod^ra 
language. 

Colorado  AgrieuUtaral  College^  Fort  Collins,  Colo.— English,  one  year;  no  modem 
language. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N,  H. — ^Two-year  course  in  Thayer  School  ol  Givii> 
Engineering  after  three  years  of  college  work.  Suggested  preparation:  One  year 
each  in  sociology,  political  science,  psychology,  civics,  and  one  and  one-half  years 
in  English  and  modem  language,  and  two  yeare  in  economics. 

Des  Moines  College,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. — English,  public  speaking,  each  one  year. 
EleeHves  from  modem  languages,  English,  commercial  law,  bookkeeping,  business 
efficiency,  accounting,  and  social  sciences. 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. — One  year  in  common.  English,  two  years; 
economies,  one-half  year;  law,  one-half  year;  sociology,  one-half  year. 

Oeorge  Washington  Universitg,  Washington,  D.  C— One  year  in  common  to  C.  E., 
M.  E.,  E.  E.    English  one  year  and  modem  language  one  year. 

Universttg  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga, — History  and  English,  one  year;  modem  language, 
two  years. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga. — One  year  common  to  all.  English, 
two  and  one-half  years;  modem  language,  two  years;  economics,  one-half  year. 

Hcffvwd  University,  Cambridge,  ifoM.— Eng^S^  one  year^  or  may  be  credited  from 
preparatory  woric.  Two  modem  languages  whaet  may  be  offered  for  admission. 
Accounting  and  business  administration  one  year.  An  elective  is  allowed  in  each 
of  the  first  three  years. 

Howaord  University,  Washington,  D.  C. — English,  one  year:  modem  language,  two- 
thirds  year;  law  and  economics,  one  year. 

University  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. — One  year  common;  English,  two  yean;  modem 
language  one  year  for  chemical  engineere,  contracts  and  specification  for  other  engi- 
neers. 

Univervity  of  Illinois,  Urbanat  III. — One  year  English,  one  year  modem  language, 
three  to  four  terms  of  nontechnical  electives. 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  loiM.— Bngliih,  one  and  two-thirde  yean,  no  modem 
language;  one  quarter  of  specifica^ns  and  contracts,  one  quarter  of  history  of  engi- 
neering, one  quarter  of  engineering  economios,  one  quarter  el  accounting.  A  coune 
in  business  engineering  is  mtde  up  of  subjects  from  liie  various  courses  at  the  college 
fer  application  in  business. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans. — English^  two  yean;  economies, 
one  year;  business  law,  one  semester;  history,  one  semester;  no  modem  language. 

L^ngh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa.— English,  one  and  one^half  yean;  modem  iMi- 
guage,  one  or  two  yeare;  economics,  accounting,  law,  finance,  contracts,  each  one- 
half  year. 
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Lotoell  Textile  School,  Lowell,  Maes, — EngliBh,  one  year;  modern  language,  two 
years;  economics,  one  year;  business  administration,  one  year. 

University  of  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge,  /xi.— English,  two  years.  No  modern  ktt- 
guage. 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Jtfii.— English,  three  years;  modem  langnagy. 
two- years;  history,  one  year;  economics  and  law,  one  year. 

Universily  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  i^icA.— En^idi,  one  year;  modern  language  and 
cultural  subject,  three  years;  law,  one  term,  options  two  yean. 

MiMgan  College  of  Minss,  Houghton,  Mith.—EnghA,  one  and  one-half  years. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — One  year  common.  Bngliaby  one 
year;  electives  in  economics,  government,  finance,  law,  accounting. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  ifo.— One  year  common.  Citizenship,  one  year; 
economics,  one  term;  English,  one  term;  no  modem  language. 

University  of  Montana,  Bozeman,  Mont. — English,  two  years;  eoonomics,  one  year; 
specifications  and  contiadts,  one-third  year.    No  modem  language. 

Umversity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr, — One  year  common.  English,  one  year; 
modem  language,  one  year  for  civil  engineers.  A  six-year  combined  academic- 
engineering  course  is  offered. 

University  of  Nevada,  lUno,  ^«i;.— English,  one  year;  lour  terms  of  electives.  No 
language. 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines,  Sooorro,  N.  Mex. — ^Two  yean  in  common.  Eoglkh, 
two  yean;  modem  language,  two  yean. 

New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y, — English,  two  yean;  modem  language* 
two  yean;  economics  and  industrial  history,  one  year.  A  course  is  offered  in  buainen 
and  engineering. 

North  Carolina  State  College,  West  Raleigh,  N,  C. — One  year  in  common.     RngiiJ^ 
three  yean,  one  year  modem  language.    En^h,  economics,  industrial  engineering, 
or  modem  language,  one  year. 

University  of  NorUi  Carolina,  Chapel  Bill,  N.  C— English,  one  year;  modem  lan- 
guage, two-thirds  year;  law,  one-thiixl  year. 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  N.  Dak. — ^English,  one  and  one-third 
yean;  history,  one-third  year;  sodal  science,  one-third  year. 

University  of  North  Dakota,  University,  N.  Dak.— One  year  in  common.  Rng'iA, 
one  and  one-half  yean;  modem  language,  an  elective.  Economics,  one  tenn  lor 
certain  courses. 

Northeastern  College,  Boston,  Mass. — English,  one  year;  no  modem  language. 

Norwich  University,  Northfield,  Vt. — English,  two  years;  modem  langiMge,  one 
year;  law,  one  year;  economics,  one  year. 

New  Mexico  College  of  AgrietUture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  State  College^  N,  Mex,— 
Enfi^ish,  one  and  two-third  yean;  modem  language,  one  year;  economics,  sociology, 
and  business  law,  one  year. 

Ohio  State  University,  Colun^ms,  Ohio. — One  year  in  common.    Modem  lapgnaige 
one  year;  English,  one  year. 
Ohio  Northern  University,  Ada,  O^io.— English,  option;  languages,  option. 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Stillwater,  Okla. — One  year  common. 
English,  one  and  one-half  yean;  modem  language,  one  year  for  chemical  engineecs, 
electives  equivalent  to  four  yean;  economics,  one  and  one-half  years. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Oreg. — English,  one  year;  public  speaking, 
one-third  year;  economics,  one  year. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa, — One  year  common.  English,  two  years; 
modem  language,  two  yean;  economics,  one  year;  law,  one-half  year;  history,  one-half 
year;  political  science,  one-half  year. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — English,  two  yean;  modem  language 
two  yean;  law,  one  year;  economics,  one-half  year  for  mechanical  engineers  and 
electrical  engineen. 
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University  o/PiUsburghf  Pittsburghy  Pa, — ^Work  in  four  tenns  of  three  months  each  in 
some  engineering  industry  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  required  of  every  student 
before  graduation.  This  work  is  supervised.  One  year  in  common.  English,  one  and 
one-half  years;  modem  language,  two  years;  economics,  one  and  one-half  years;  phi- 
losophy and  psychology,  one  year. 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  BtooUyn,  N,  F.— English,  two  years;  modem 
language,  two  years;  history,  one  year;  economics,  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  years. 
Five  years  required  for  chemical  engineers. 

Princeton  University ^  Princeton^  N,  J, — English,  two  years;  modem  language,  two 
years;  economics,  two  years;  business  methods,  one  term;  electives  two  years. 

Pwrdue  University ^  Lafayette,  Ind. — ^English,  one  and  one-half  or  two  and  one-half 
years;  modem  language,  two  or  three  years;  economics,  one-half  year;  history, 
one-half  year;  law,  one-half  year. 

Bose  Polytechnic  Institute,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — English,  one  and  one-half  years; 
modem  language,  two  years;  economics,  one-half  year. 

University  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.  C. — English,  one  year;  modem  language, 
one  year. 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. — English,  one  year;  law,  one- 
half  year;  electives,  three  years. 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn, — ^Two  years  in  common.  English,  two 
years;  modem  language,  two  years;  law,  one-half  year. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas,  College  Station,  Tex. — One  year  in 
common.    English,  four  years;  history,  one-half  year;  economics,  one-half  year. 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La. — English,  one  or  two  years. 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. — ^Two  years  in  common.  English,  one-third 
year.    Economics,  one-third  year,  business  methods. 

Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso,  Ind. — English,  one  year. 

Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.-— One  year  in  common.    English,  one  year. 

Villanova  College,  Villanova,  Pa. — English,  two  years;  modem  language,  two  years; 
law,  one-half  year. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va. — English,  three  years;  modem  language, 
three  years;  economics,  one  year. 

State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  TTo^A.—English,  one  and  one-half  years; 
economics  and  law,  one  year.  Courses  in  commercial  mechanical  engineering  and 
commercial  electrical  engineering,  giving  economics,  business  administration,  finances, 
investments,  and  contracts. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va. — English,  one  year;  modem  language, 
two  years. 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. — English,  one  year;  law,  one-half 
year. 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  TTm.— -English,  one  year;  law,  one-half  year. 

University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie^  Wyo.— One  year  in  common.  English,  one  year; 
electives,  three  years. 
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RECORD  OF  CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBUCATIONS. 

Comprisiiis  pabllcatioiui  received  by  the  Barean  of  Education  to  December  22,  1921. 

Compiled  by  the  Library  Diyision,  Bureau  of  EducaUon. 


Contents. — Proceedings  of  associations — Educational  history — Current  educational 
conditions — BMucational  theory  and  practice — ESducational  psycholoi?y  ;  Child  study — 
Psychological  tests — ESducational  tests  and  measurements — ^Special  methods  of  instruc- 
tion— Special  subjects  of  curriculum — Kindergarten  and  primary  school — Rural  life 
and  culture — Rural  education — Secondary  education — ^Teacher  training — Teachers*  eala^ 
ries  and  professional  status — Higher  education — Research — School  adoiinistration — 
School  management — School  buildings  and  grounds — School  hygiene  and  sanitation — 
Physical  training — Play  and  recreation — Social  aspects  of  education — Child  welfare — 
Religious  and  church  education — Manual  and  vocational  training — Vocational  guidance — 
Workers'  education — Agriculture — Home  economics — Commercial  education — Medical 
education — Engineering  education — Civic  education — Education  of  women — ^Negro  edu- 
cation— Education  of  deaf — EJxceptional  children — Education  extension — Libraries  and 
reading — Bureau  of  Education:  Recent  publications. 


NOTE. 

The  titles  included  in  the  classified  and  annotated  list  which  follows 
are  of  books  and  articles  selected  by  the  compilers  from  the  current 
educational  literature  of  the  final  months  of  1921,  subsequent  to  the 
preparation  of  BuUetin,  1921,  no.  49,  Monthly  Record  of  Current 
Educational  Publications,  October,  1921. 

This  office  can  not  supply  the  publications  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
other  than  those  expressly  designated  as  publications  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  here  mentioned 
may  ordinarily  be  obtained  from  their  respective  publishers,  either 
directly  or  through  a  dealer,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  association  publica- 
tion, from  the  secretary  of  the  issuing  organization.  Many  of  them 
are  available  for  consultation  in  various  public  and  institutional 
libraries. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

1421.  Illinois  state  teachers'  association.  Journal  of  the  sixty-seventh  annual 
meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  December  29-81, 1920.  240  p. 
8**.     (Robert  0.  Moore,  secretary,  Carlinvllle,  111.) 

Containa:  1.  C.  W.  Wasbbnrne:  Can  public  scbools  be  fitted  to  the  Indl- 
▼idual  pupilB,  p.  129-84.  2.  P.  B.  Belting:  The  development  and  Interpreta- 
tion of  high  school  spirit  as  a  factor  In  supervision,  p.  138-^4.  3.  B.  F. 
Shafer:  Needed  legislation  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  city  high  school,  p.  155- 
69.  4.  n.  P.  Hoffman :  Teaching  a  country  school,  p.  1G4-60.  5.  Myrtle  L. 
Kaufmann  :  Primary  room  equipment,  p.  175-78.  6.  C.  C.  Walther :  Relation 
of  the  school  garden  to  the  life  of  the  child,  p.  185-87.  7.  A.  Wald :  E)ztra 
curricular  activities,  their  place  and  supervision,  p.  191-03. 
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1422.  National  education  association.  Addresses  and  proceedings  of  tlie  fifty- 
ninth  annual  meeting  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  July  a-8,  1921.  Pub, 
by  the  Association,  Secretary's  office,  Washington,  D.  C,  1921.  823  p. 
8".  (J.  W.  Crabtree,  secretary,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.) 

Contains : — 

Oeneral  aetaions. — 1.  B.  B.  Llndsey :  The  parenthood  of  the  state,  p.  42—54. 
2.  A.  n.  Chamberlain :  How  to  secure  resnlts  through  professional  organlxatSon, 
p.  55-65.  3.  Anrelia  H.  Reinhardt:  Ddncation  of  the  women  of  the  United 
States,  p.  6&-74.  4.  American  program  In  education,  p.  74-128.  5.  .,Beports 
of  committees,  p.  128-82.  6.  F.  M.  Hunter:  Report  of  the  president  on  tlw 
program  and  the  development  of  the  association,  p.  184-208. 

National  council  of  education. — (Atlantic  City  meeting)  7.  F.  M.  Banter: 
The  most  important  thing  In  American  education,  p.  274-81.  8.  Harlan  Upde- 
graff:  Participation  of  teachers  in  school  management,  p.  284-93.  9.  K.  J. 
Ortman :  Teacher  councils,  p.  293-301.  10.  Edward  Jackson :  Daylight  in  Che 
schoolroom,  p.  308-15.  11.  IMscusslon,  Thrift  education,  p.  315-31.  (Des 
Moines  meeting)  12.  J.  H.  Phillips :  The  place  of  religious  sanctions  in  cbar- 
acter  training,  p.  347-50.  13.  G.  L.  Towne :  Con  adequate  financial  support 
be  secured  for  rural  schools?  p.  358-62.  14.  Report  of  the  committee  on 
changes  needed  in  the  elementary  school  course,  p.  364-68. 

Department  of  business  education.— -1^.  C.  O.  Ruggles :  Articulation  of  sec^ 
ondary  and  higher  education  in  business,  p.  369-73.  16.  O.  F.  Knipprath : 
Qualifications  for  teaching  commercial  subjects  is  secondary  schools,  p.  37S-75. 

Department  of  child  hygiene. — 17.  C.  P.  Kuight :  Health  superrlslon  of  school 
children  on  a  state-wide  basis,  p.  379-83.  18.  H.  O.  Jones :  A  teacher's  oppor- 
tunity from  a  health  oflScer's  viewpoint,  p.  386-91.  19.  W.  A.  Evans :  A  plam 
for  scoring  the  behavior  difficulties  of  school  children,  p.  895-96. 

Department  of  classroom  teachers. — 20.  E.  A.  Fitzpatrick :  The  teacher's  re- 
sponsibility to  the  board  of  education,  p.  400-2.  21.-  Ethel  M.  Gardner :  Tb* 
school  building  in  its  reaction  on  the  teacher's  work,  p.  404-6. 

Det>ariment  of  deans  of  uyomen. — 22.  Lilian  Welsh :  Health  instruction  aad 
health  supervision,  p.  410-13.  23.  Susan  M.  Dorsey :  Position  and  respon- 
sibility of  trained  women  in  education,  p.  413-16. 

Department  of  educationctl  publications, — 24.  B.  E.  Dill :  How  to  Improve 
textbooks — Sensing  the  demand,  p.  421-25. 

Department  of  elementary  f;ducation. — 25.  W.  W.  Charters:  The  limitations 
of  the  project,  p.  428-30.     26.  Florence  C.  Fox  :  Limits  of  the  project,  p.  437-39. 

Department  of  higher  education. — 27.  I.  hwb :  Required  course  In  citizen- 
ship for  college  students,  p.  456-^0. 

Department  of  kindergarten  education. — 28.  C.  F.  Franzen :  Suggestions  for 
deriving  standards  of  measuring  achievements  of  kludergarten-primary  chil- 
dren, p.  467-69. 

Library  department. — 29.  Adeline  B.  Zachert :  Joy  reading  in  the  eleaaentary 
grades,  p.  476-^2.  30.  W.  H.  Kerr :  The  normal-school  library ;  an  educatioDal 
institution,  p.  482-88.  31.  Sherman  Williams :  Purpose  of  the  school  library, 
p.  488-92.     32.  A.  B.  Noble:  Stepping-stones  to  correct  taste,  p.  496-601. 

Department  of  music  education. — 33.  J.  R.  Kirk  :  Preparation  of  mufdr  super- 
visors— shall  they  have  a  balanced  college  education?  p.  509-13. 

Department  of  rural  education, — (Atlantic  City  meeting)  34.  W.  S.  Deffen- 
baugh :  Improvement  of  the  village  school,  p.  531-35.  35.  Marion  Dana  :  Tbtt 
Waitsfleld  experiment,  p.  535-39.  36.  Edith  A.  Lathrop :  Continued  emer- 
gency in  rural  teacher  supply  and  how  to  meet  It,  p.  552-57.  37.  J.  H.  Dlllard : 
The  negro  In  rural  education  and  country  life,  p,  580-88.  (Des  Moines  meet- 
ing)  38.  Macy  Campbell :  A  national  program  for  consolidation,  p.  609-16. 

Department  of  school  administration. — (Atlantic  City  meeting)  39.  W.  C. 
Bagley  :  Federal  aid  for  public  schools,  p.  618-23.  40.  Safety  to  life  in  school- 
house  planning,  p.  023-630.  41.  Comprehensive  school  building,  p.  630-40. 
(Des  Moines  meeting)  42.  J.  J.  Donovan :  Best  current  practices  In  school 
architecture,  p.  642-48. 

Department  of  school  patrons. — 43.  Cecilia  Rasovskl :  Approved  methods  is 
Americanization,  p.  655-61. 

Department  of  superintendence. — 44.  W.  C.  Bagley :  Alms  of  mral  educa- 
tion, p.  694-99.  45.  C.  S.  Meek :  How  shall  the  superintendent  spend  hla 
time?  p.   728-33.     46.  H.   B.   Wilson:  Best   use  of  the   superintendent's    time. 
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1422.  National  education  association — Continued. 

p.  783-38.  47.  Henry  Snyder:  Probable  future  of  education  in  the  United 
States. — Its  policies  and  programs,  p.  743-60.  48.  Lotus  D.  Coffman :  Recon- 
struction of  American  education,  p.  750-68.  49.  Susan  M.  Dorsey :  Improving 
public  school  teaching,  p.  768-73.  50.  H.  M.  Towner :  National  aid  for  educa- 
tion, p.  786-95.  .  51.  H.  R.  Bonner :  Waste  in  education,  p.  795-808. 

1423.  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools.    Proceed- 

ings of  tlie  26th  annual  meeting,  March  17,  18,  and  19,  1921,  Chicago, 
111.  Part  I.  Pub.  by  the  Association,  1921.  75  p.  8^  (H.  M.  Gage, 
secretary,  Coe  college,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa) 

Contains :  1.  Proceedings  of  the  commission  on  higher  education  with  Ust 
of  accredited  institutions,  p.  9-17.  2.  Proceedings  of  the  commission  on  sec- 
ondary schools,  with  lists  of  accredited  schools,  p.  18-^48.  3.  C.  O.  Davis: 
The  duties  of  high  school  principals,  p.  49-69. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY. 

1424.  Archer,  &.  L.    Secondary  education  in  the  nineteenth  century.    Cam- 

bridge, University  press,  1921.    xiv,  363  p.     12". 

A  study  of  educational  development  in  Skigland  and  Wales  during  the  period 
from  1789  to  1918. 

1425.  Boyd,  William.    The  history  of  western  education.    London,  A,  &  C. 

Black,  limited,  1921.     xl,  443  p.     8". 

This  book  begins  with  the  educational  ventures  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
continues  the  narrative  to  the  beginnings  of  scientific  pedagogy  in  the  twentieth 
century.  It  is  essentially  a  record  of  educational  evolution,  with  constant 
introduction  of  the  personal  element  by  reference  to  the  experiences  and 
thoughts  of  great  educators. 

1426.  Bobinson,  Bodney  P.    The  Roman  school  teacher  and  his  reward.    Clas- 

sical weekly,  15 :  57-61,  December  5,  1921. 

Depicts  the  lot  of  the  Roman  school  teacher  as  gleaned  from  the  Latin 
authors. 

1427.  Weathersby,  William  Heningrton.    A  history  of  educational  legislation 

in  Mississippi  from  1798  to  1860.  Chicago,  111.,  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago, [1921]  204  p.  8*.  (Supplementary  educational  monographs, 
published  in  conjunction  with  the  School  review  and  the  Elementary 
school  Journal,  vol.  III.  no.  4.    July  1921.    Whole  no.  16) 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

GENERAL  AND  UNITED  STATES. 

1428.  Alexander,  Carter.    The  Wisconsin  state  department  of  public  instruction 

under  Cary.     School  and  society,  14:529-44,  December  10,  1921. 

An  analysis  of  the  achievements  and  the  methods  of  procedure  of  the  Wis- 
consin state  department  of  public  instruction  in  recent  years. 

1429.  Allen,  Biley  H.    Education  and  race  problems  In  Hawaii.    American 

review  of  reviews,  64:  613-24,  December  1921. 

Says  that  the  problems  are  social  and  economic,  religious  and  educational, 
cultural  and  political.  Emphasizes  the  preponderance  of  Orientals  in  Hawaii. 
Illustrated. 

1430.  Blakely,  Paul  L.    Is  illiteracy  increasing?    America,  26:190-91,  Decem- 

ber 10,  1921. 

1431.  Banker,  Frank  F.     Pan-Pacific  education.     Survey,  47 :  214-15,  November 

5.  1,921. 

Discusses  the  work  of  the  conference  on  education  at  Honolulu,  in  August 
1921. 
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1432.  Bunker,  Frank  F.    The  Pan  Pacific  edaeational  confer^ice.     Mid-Paeille 

'  magazine  (Honolulu,  T.  H.)  22:417-B1,  November,  1921.    ill  us. 

1433.  Butler,  Nicholas  M.     Education  and  individual  liberty.    American   edu- 

cation, 25 :  113-16,  November  1921. 

Addr«98  delivered  at  the  Convocation  of  the  Univeraitj  of  the  State  of  X*w 
York,  October  1021. 

1434.  Cooper,   Bichard   Watson.    "Better  attendance  in   Delaware   sebools," 

being  a  series  of  newspaper  articles  and  statistical  tables  used  during 
school  attendance  week  to  emphasize  the  need  of  better  attendance  in 
Delaware  schools.  [Wilmington]  The  Service  citizens  of  Delaware 
[1921]  62  p.  incL  tables.  8^.  [Service  citizens  of  Delaware.  Bolle- 
tin]  vol.  Ill,  no.  4.) 

1435.  Beffenbaugh,  W.  S.    Some  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  tbe 

school  system  of  Sparta,  Wisconsin.  Sparta,  Wis.,  Board  of  educatioD, 
[1921]     23p.     12*. 

1436.  Eastwood,  R  V.    A  national  system  of  education.    Kentucky  high  sciiool 

quarterly,  8 : 1-8,  August  1921. 

A  tboronghly  centralised  national  system  of  control,  which  system  is  demo- 
cratic and  distinctively  American,  is  essential  to  the  complete  fotare  deTv-Iop- 
ment  of  public  education. 

1437.  EUutliiig,  Warren  G.    A  generation  bowed  at  the  altar  of  nmterialism. 

School  life,  7 :  49,  59-00,  November  1921. 

Also  in  William  and  Mary  literary  magazine,  29:12S-M,  November  1921. 

President  Harding's  address  at  the  dedication  of  Dr.  J.  A.  C.  Cliandler  mm 
president  of  William  and  Mary  College,  October  19,  1921,  at  Williamsburg,  Va. 

President  Harding  discusses  the  educational  crisis  which  confronts  the 
nation. 

1438.  MairiUt  H.  S.    Education  and  the  federal  government    School  and  soci- 

ety, 14:  259-63,  October  8,  1921. 

A  r^Hum^  and  discussion  of  the  current  plans  for  reorganising  the  educa- 
tional functions  of  the  nation. 

Also  published  iu  pamphlet  form  as  Legislative  commission  series  no.  2, 
and  in  Journal  of  the  National  education  association,  10 :  155-68,  No>emt>er 
1921. 

1439.  Pan-Pacific  union.    First  Pan-Pacific  educational  conference,  Honolulu, 

August    11-24,    1921.     Program    and   proceedings.      [Honolulu,  1921] 

247  p.  front.  4**.  (Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker,  executive  secretary,  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii) 

Conference  held  under  auspices  of  the  Fan-Pacific  union  and  called  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 

Contents. — Officers  and  organization. — List  of  accredited  delegates. — ^Re- 
port of  standing  committees  and  resolutions  adopted. — Daily  program  of  ses- 
sions and  of  entertainment. — Addresses  and  discussions. 

1440.  Sutton,  W.  S.     Federal  activity  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  states. 

American  school  board  Journal.  63 :  33-35,  December  1921. 
Arguments  against  the  Towner-Sterling  bill. 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Latin  America, 

1441.  Diez,  Bodrigo.    The  recent  International  congress  of  students.     Bulletin 

of  the  Pan  American  union,  53 :  546-55,  December  1921. 

An  account  of  the  International  congress  of  students  which  opened  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  on  September  21,  1921.  The  great  majority  of  the  delegates 
to  the  congress  were  from  Latin  American  nations,  but  the  United  States  and 
some  European  countries  were  also  represented. 
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1442.  Inman,  Samuel  Guy.  Paran&,  exponent  of  North  American  education. 
The  story  of  the  remarkable  influence  of  Yankee  school  teachers  In 
Argentina.  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  union,  53 :  463-74,  No- 
vember 1921.    illus. 

An  account  of  the  first  normal  school  and  the  first  kindergarten  in  Argen- 
tina, founded  by  American  teachers  in  Parau&,  capital  of  the  proyin'ce  of 
Entre-Rios. 

Chreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 

1448.  Balfour,  Sir  GrahanL  Educational  administration,  two  lectures  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Birmingham  in  February,  1921.  Oxford,  The 
Clarendon  press,  1921.    62  p.    8**. 

The  firert  lecture  shows  the  historical  evolution  of  public  eiducational  ad- 
ministration in  Ehigland,  and  discusses  the  central  and  local  authorities.  The 
second  lecture  deals  with  the  personal  element  in  local  oflBcial  administration. 

1444.  Henry,  B.  M.    Irish  schools  of  tomorrow.     Survey,  47 :  305-6,  November 

26,  1921. 

A  summary  of  the  history  of  education  in  Ireland,  with  speculations  re- 
garding the  future. 

1445.  Hewlett,  William.    Miseducating  the  masses.    Nineteenth  century,  90: 

971-85.  De<eniber  1921. 

A  plea  for  more  ideality  in  education,  and  home  culture.  Discusses  the 
sources  of  vulgarity  in  modern  art,  literature,  made,  and  the  theatre,  which 
tend  to  cheapen  or  deform  impressions  of  life.  Conditions  in  England  con- 
sidered. Continues  an  article  by  Mr.  Hewlett  in  the  January  1921  number 
of  the  Nineteenth  century,  entitled  Parents  first :  an  aspect  of  tho  education 
question. 

1446.  Sampson,  Oeorgre.    English  for  the  English ;  a  chapter  on  national  educa- 

tion.   Cambridge,  University  press,  1921.     vii,  112  p.    12". 

1447.  Voluntary  schools.    Text  of  the  new  bill.    Times  (London)  Educational 

supplement,  12 :  516,  November  19,  1921. 

Pull  text  of  the  Education  bill  recently  introduced  into  the  House  of  com- 
mons by  Thomas  Davies.  Editorial  comments  on  the  measure  are  made  on 
page  519  of  the  same  issue  of  the  Times  supplement. 

Germany  and  Russia. 

1448.  Pasvolskyy  Leo.    Education  under  communism :  the  results  of  soviet  edu- 

cation.   EducatlDnal  review,  62 :  324-31.  November  1921. 

Says  that  Russian  communism  has  not,  during  its  three  years*  experiment, 
made  any  contribution  to  the  world's  store  of  knowledge  in  the  domain  of 
education. 

1449.  Puckett,  H.  W.     Socialists  in  German  education.    Survey,  47:  369-71,  De- 

cember 3,  1921. 

Post-war  changes  in  educational  system  of  Germany.  Describes  the  Acad- 
emy of  labor,  newly  founded  at  Frankfort ;  the  creation  of  Hamburg  university, 
etc. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE.  ^ 

1450.  Adamson,  J.  E.    The  individual  and  the  environment;  some  aspects 

the  theory  of  education   as  adjustment.     London.   New   York    [et 
Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1921.    x,  378  p.    8*. 

This  book  supports  the  view   that  in   the  conception   of  the  adjustnicnt 
Individual  and  environment,  there  Is  a   fundamental   priDclple  about   which 
rational  theory  of  education  can  be  developed. 
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1451.  Baillie,  J.  B.     Studies  in  human  nature.    London,  6.  B^  and  sons,  ltd., 

1»21.    296  p.    8^ 

A  philosophical  criticism  of  some  phases  of  human  nature,  a  work  whklii 
should  have  a  particular  effect  on  the  higher  alms  of  national  education. 
Among  the  topics  discussed  are  the  realistic  character  of  knowledge,  th^ 
nature  of  memory-knowledge,  the  place  of  philosophy  in  human  nature,  and 
science  and  the  humanities. 

1452.  Bain,  A.  Watson,  ed.    The  modem  teacher;  essays  on  educational  aims 

and  metliods.  With  an  introduction  by  W.  H.  Hadow.  London, 
Methuen  &  co.,  ltd.  [1921]     xv,  27^  p.    8^ 

Contains  essays  by  prominent  ESnglish  educators  on  teaching  the  followins 
subjects :  English  literature,  English  composition,  modem  languages,  rlassicK. 
mathematics,  science,  geography,  history,  citlsenshlp,  religioB  and  morals. 

1453.  Bode,  Boyd  H.    Fundamentals  of  education.    New  York,  The  MacmiUan 

company,  1921.  xi,  245  p.  12*.  (The  modem  teachers'  series,  ed.  by 
W.  C.  Bagley) 

An  interpretation  of  present-day  educational  problems  from  the  standpoint 
of  pragmatic  philosophy,  taking  up  aims  or  ideals  of  education  and  the  natur^^ 
of  the  mind  or  intelligence  with  which  education  has  to  deal. 

1454.  Doyle,  J.  H.    The  call  of  education.     Volume  one.     Biological  integrity. 

Hammond,  Ind.,  The  J.  H.  Doyle  company  [1921]     289  p.     12*. 

1455.  Oould,  Frederick  J.    History,  the  teacher ;  education  inspired  by  human- 

ity's story.  With  a  preface  by  F.  W.  Sanderson.  London.  Methuen  & 
CO.,  ltd.  [1921]     132  p.     12*. 

1456.  Hunter,  Qeor^  W.    An  experiment  In  the  use  of  three  different  methods 

of   teaching   in    the   class    room.      School    science    and    mathematics, 
21 :  875-90,  December  1921. 
To  be  continued. 

1457.  James,  Benjamin  B.    Formal  discipline  again.    School  and  society,  14: 

477-82,  November  26,  1921. 

The  conclusion  of  the  article  is  that  nothing  we  can  do  or  make  the  stodc^nt 
do  will  increase  his  native  endowment. 

1458.  JUlpatrick,  William  H.    The  wider  study  of  method.    Journal  of  e<looa- 

tional  method,  1 :  S-13,  October  1921. 

1459.  McCormack,  Thomas  J.    The  slmplicist  philosophy.     School  and  home 

education,  41 :  6-13,  September  1921. 

1460.  Smith,  Charles  T.    The  school  of  life,  a  theatre  of  education.     London. 

G.  Richards,  ltd.,  1921.    vii,  120  p.    plates.    12". 

1461.  Willmann,  Otto.    The  science  of  education  in  its  sociological  and  historical 

aspects.  Authorized  translation  from  the  4th  German  edition  by  Felix 
M.  Kirsch.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Beatty,  Pa.,  Archabbey  press. 
lOil.     xvi.  351,  8  p.     8^ 

EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY;  CHILD  STUDY. 

1462.  Bruce,  H.  Addlngrton.     Self-development ;  a  handbook  for  the  ambitious. 

New  York  and  London,  Funk  &  Wapnalls  compaiiy,  1921.  x,  332 
p.     12^. 

1463.  Cameron,  Edward  Herbert.     Psychology  and  the  school.    New  York,  The 

Century  co..  1921.  xiv.  a39  p.  Ulus.,  diagrs.  8*.  (liie  Century  edu- 
cation series.) 

Appendix  (mental  tests)  :  p.  819-35. 
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1464.  Hughes,  W.  Hardin.  A  practical  need  for  social-individual  psychology 
in  high  school  education.  Educational  administration  and  supervision. 
7 :  527-32.  December  1921. 

Presents  Important  facts  relative  to  mind  and  human  behavior,  also  a  list 
of  references  for  sodal-individnal  psychology. 

1465.  Xilpatricky  William  H.    Mind-set  and  learning.    Journal  of  educational 

method,  1 :  95-102,  November  1921. 

To  be  continued. 

A  popular  commentary  and  elaboration  of  some  of  the  matter  presented  in 
B.  L.  Thomdike's  Educational  psychology.  This  account  is  preliminary  to 
certain  further  discussions. 

1466.  Watson,  John  B.  and  Watson,  Bosalie  R.     Studies  in  infant  psychology. 

Scientific  monthly,  13 :  493-515,  December  1921. 

Prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  experimental  work  done  in  the  psychological 
laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  university  in  1919  and  1920. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS. 

1467.  Bird,  Verne  A.    Oeneral  intelligence,  machine-shop  work,  and  educational 

guidance  in  the  junior  high  school.    School  review,  29 :  782-86,  De- 
cember, 1921. 

A  study  to  determine  within  a  limited  field  of  shop  work  the  relative  chances 
of  success  for' the  boy  with  a  high  I.  Q.  and  the  one  of  low-grade  intelligence. 

1468.  Brooks,  Fowler  D.    Rate  of  mental  growth,  ages  nine  to  fifteen.    Journal 

of  educational  psychology,  12 :  502-10.  December  1921. 

study  based  on  experiments  made  at  the  training  school  of  the  Mankato, 
Minn.,  State  teachers'  college,  in  May  1918,  1919,  and  1920.  No  significant 
sex  differences  in.  rate  of  mental  development  were  found. 

1469.  Bumham,  William  H.    Sex  differences  in  mental  ability.    Educational 

review,  62 :  273-84,  November  1921. 

Says  that  the  various  tests  of  ability  to  do  different  kinds  of  work  give  Uttle 
satisfactory  evidence  that  there  are  distinctly  sex  differences. 

1470.  Clement,  J.  A.    Intelligence  tests  and  the  marks  of  scholarship  men  in 

college.    Educational  administration  and  supervision,  7 :  510-16,  De- 
cember 1921. 

Holds  that  psychological  tests  can  be  made  cr^tdrla  for  choosing  scholar»oip 
men  together  with  the  marks  and  recommendations  made  by  high  school  teachers 
and  ofllcers. 

1471.  Coxe,  Warren  W.    School  variatlcm  in  general  intelligence.    Journal  of 

educational  research,  4 :  187-94,  October  1921. 

Presents  data  regarding  the  general  intelligence  of  24  sixth  grades  in  24  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Cincinnati.     The  Otis  group  intelligence  scale  was  used. 

1472.  Guy,  J.  Freeman.    The  intelligence  of  the  high  school  pupil.     Pennsyl- 

vania school  journal.  70 :  83-87,  November  1921. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  high  school  section,  Pennsylvania  state 
educational  association,  December  27,  1920,  by  Mr.  Guy,  the  director  of  re- 
search and  measurement  of  the  Pittsburgh  pubUc  schools. 

1473.  Herring,  John  P.    Verbal  and  abstract  elements  in  intelligence  examina- 

tions. Journal  of  educational  psychology,  12 :  511-17,  December  1921. 
A  study  of  relations  existing  between  human  intelligence  on  the  one  hand 
and  certain  definite  abUltles  on  the  other.  Concludes  that  "abstract  and 
verbal  tests  afford  better  means  for  the  prediction  of  human  intelligence  and 
the  contrcl  of  human  situations  than  do  concrete  and  non-verbal  tests.*' 

1474.  Price,  E.  D.    The  Enid  plan  of  classification  of  pupils,  according  to  mental 

ability.     [Enid,  Oklahomal     The  Board  of  education    [1921]     cover- 
title.  [12]  p.    8^ 
82488*'— 22 2 
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1496.  Preasey,  Sydney  lu,  and  Cayco,  Florentine — Cod  tinned. 

Points  out  **t)ie  Inadequacy,  as  a  means  for  inveetlgatliig  the  cdncatioiBal 
eflciencgr  of  a  ochool  or  school  system,  of  (a)  statemeats  of  retardation,  or 
otber  samraaries  of  the  age-grade  distrihntioii,  (b)  meamirement  of  acble^e- 
meot  without  reference  to  evennees  of  developBent,  or  (o)  aseasorement  of 
ability  without  detailed  statement  of  the  correlation  between  ability  and 
ackfevement  in  Indtrldval  cases.** 

1496.  Thomdike,    Edward   K     Measui^ement    in    education.    Teachers   college 

record,  22 :  371-79,  November  1921. 

An  address  delivered  at  the  opening  exercises  of  Coluaabia  unlTersity,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1921. 

1497.  Van  Wagenen,  M.  J.    The  Minnesota  Ene^ish  oompoeition  scales;  their 

derl ration  and  validity.    BJdncational  admiotet ration  and  supervision, 
7  :  481-09,  December  1921. 

Describes  a  plan  for  the  conetmction  of  three  sets  of  English  composition 
scales,  each  sot  of  specimens  in  the  scales  **  to  be  independently  evaluated 
for  thought  content,  for  sentence  and  paragraph  structure,  and  for  m^ 
cbanlcal  perfection."  The  scales  were  fised  In  an  investigation  1b  the  secondary 
Kcbool«<  of  Minnesota,  during  the  school  year  1917-18,  **  to  BueasBre  the  amount 
of  Improvement  that  would  result  as  a  consequence  of  theiie  wrttlBf^  system- 
atically carried  out  through  a  period  of  several  weeks.'* 

1496.  Weeks,  Angelina  L.     Terman  vocabulary  as  a  frroup  test     Journal  of 
educational  psychology,  12 :  532-36,  December  1921. 

1499.  Wyman,  J.   Benson,  an^  "Wendle,  Miriam.    What  is  reading  ability? 
Journal  of  educational  psychology,  12 :  518-31,  December  1921. 

An  efEort  to  get  at  a  floethod  foy  which  to  dett^nutee  iHiether  the  so-csileA 
reading  tests  tfo  measure  reading  ability.  Says  that  none  of  the  Sn^lish  tests 
has  as  high  reliability  as  the  Terman  group  test. 

SPEaAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

VISUAL  INSTKUCnON. 

1509.  Handschin,  W.  F.    Visual  instruction  in  agricnltorai  education.     Moving 
picture  age,  4: 18-19,  32,  December  1921. 

A  paper  read  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  National  academy  of  Tl^oal 
Instruction,  by  Mr.  Handschin,  who  is  director  of  agrtcfiltural  extension.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

IMl.  Tamer,   C.   E.    An  evaluation  of  visual  edacation.    Visual  education, 

2 :  4-9,  November  1921. 

Prepared  for  publication  in  the  Tufts  college  graduate- by  the  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  biology  and  public  health,  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology. 

OTHER  METHODS. 

1502.  Moore,  Clyde  B.    A  demonstration  school.     Survey,  47:211,  214,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1921. 

Purpose  and  activities  of  the  University  demonstration  schools  of  the  Unirer- 
pity  of  Pittsburgh,  which  endeavors  **  to  assist  bojrs  aa^  girls  in  the  selectioB, 
promotion  and  realization  of  those  activities  yielding  the  largest  life  vmlo^*.** 

1603.  Parkhnrst,  Helen.    The  Dalton  laboratory  plan.    Journal  of  edacation 
and  School  world  (London)  53:694-96,  November  1921. 

The  Dalton  plan  demands  that  the  Instmctors  shall  outline  the  work  of  tlM 
year  (the  curriculum  of  projects),  so  that  **each  pupil  may  know  and  nnder- 
8tand  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  work  that  he,  as  a  member  of  a  fonn«  Is 
expected  to  accomplish." 
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SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

READING. 

1504.  Courtis,  S.  A.    Analysis  of  reading  ability.    Journal  of  educational  re- 

search, 4:287-93,  November  1921. 

Describes    the   conclusions    upon    which    the    Detroit    construction    work    In 
silent  reading  is  at  present  based. 

1505.  Hosic,  James  Fleming.    Empirical  studies  in  sciiool  reading,  with  special 

reference  to  the  evaluation  of  literary  reading  books.  New  York  city, 
Teachers  college,  Columbia  university,  1921.  viii,  174  p.  tables, 
diagrs.  8°  (Teachers  college,  Columbia  university.  Contributions  to 
education,  no.  114) 

1506.  Parker,  Samuel  C.    How  to  teach  beginning  reading.    Elementary  school 

journal,  22:  175-88,  255-68,  November,  December  1921. 
Third  and  fourth  articles,  concluding  a  series. 

1507.  Smith,  Franklin  O.    A  silent  reading  survey.    Inter-mountain  educator, 

17 :  51-55,  October  1921. 

The  report  of  an  investigation  authorized  by  the  Educational  council  of  the 
Inland  empire  teachers'  association. 

1508.  Sorrenson,  Fred  S.    Thought  presentation  in  oral  reading.    Education, 

42 :  219-26,  December  1921. 

Says  that  the  initial   step  in  satisfactory  oral   reading  consists  in  efficient 
thought-gathering  and  presentation. 

SPELLING. 

1509.  Andersen,   William  Niclaus.    Determination  of  a  spelling  vocabulary 

based  upon  written  correspondence.  Iowa  City,  The  University  [1921] 
66  p.    8".     (University  of  Iowa  studies  in  education,  vol.  II,  no.  1) 

On  cover :  University  of  Iowa  studies,  Ist.  ser.  no.  52,  July  1,  1021. 

Bibliography :  p.  63-66. 

1510.  Newark.    Board  of  education.    Spelling  survey  in  the  public  schools  of 

Newark,  N.  J.  Newark,  N.  J.,  Board  of  education,  1920.  32  p.  incl. 
tables,  diagrs.    8**.     (On  cover:  Monograph  no.  7) 

ENGLISH  AND  COMPOSITION. 

1511.  Ghicago.    Board  of  education.    Education  division.     English  in  the  ele- 

mentary schools.  .  .  September,  1921.  Peter  A.  Mortenson,  superin- 
tendent.   1  p.  1.,  147  p.    8^     (Bulletin  no.  21) 

1512.  Great  Britain.     Committee  to  inquire  into  the  position  of  English  in 

the  educational  system  of  England.  The  teaching  of  English  in  Eng- 
land ;  being  the  report  of  the  departmental  committee  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  education  to  inquire  into  the  position  of 
English  in  the  educational  system  of  England.  London,  His  Majesty's 
stationery  office,  1921.    xv,  394  p.    12". 

1518.  Hosic,  James  F.  An  experiment  in  cooperation.  II.  Reading  with  a  pur- 
pose. III.  Reading  as  study.  Journal  of  educational  method,  1 :  13-16, 
October :  102-7,  November  1921. 
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1525.  Olmstead,  £.  W.     A  Justification  of  modem  languages  in  our  schools. 

Modern  language  Journal,  6 : 1-11,  October  1921. 

Address  glyen  before  the  Modern  language  teachers  of  the  Central  West 
and  South,  May  1921. 

1526.  Onis,  Federico  de.    Memoria  del  curso  1920-1921  presentada  al  consejo 

general  ejecutivo.  Madrid,  Nueva  York,  1921.  59  p.  12*.  (Junta  para 
anipliaci6n  de  estudios.  Institute  de  las  Espafias  en  los  Estados 
unidos.) 

1527.  Spiker,  Claude  C.    The  foreign  language  teacher  as  a  national  asset  in 

reconstruction.     Modem  language  Journal,  6 :  65-73,  November  1921. 
Tbe  value  of  the  profession  of  foreign  language  teaching  as  a  national  asset. 

t 
BIATHEMATICS. 

1528.  National  council  of  teachers  of  mathematics.    National  committee  on 

mathematical  requirements.  Ck)liege  entrance  requirements  in  mathe- 
matics. Preliminary  report.  Mathematics  teacher,  14:224r-45,  May 
1921. 

1529.  Breslich,  R  B.    Testing  as  a  means  of  improving  the  teaching  of  high- 

school  mathematics.     Mathematics  teacher,  14 :  276-91,  May  1921. 

Does  not  refer  to  '*  the  so-called  standardized  test,  but  to  the  ordinary  class 
examination,  or  class  test." 

1590.  Davis,  Alfred.  Teaching  pupils  how  to  study  mathematics.  Mathematics 
teacher,  14 :  311-20,  October  1921. 

Saye  among  other  things  that  the  pupil  must  have  enough  information 
about  the  assigned  work  to  convince  him  of  its  importance  and  to  arouse  his 
interest  in  it. 

1531.  Marsh,  John  A.    The  relative  standing  of  mathematical  and  nonmathe- 

matical  pupils.  Educational  administration  and  supervision,  7 :  458- 
66,  November  1921. 

Relative  standing  in  second  and  third  year  high-school  work  of  two  groups 
of  pupils  in  the  English  high  school,  Boston,  Mass.  Says  that  in  their  work  of 
the  second  and  third  years  the  pupils  who  had  studied  mathematics  in  their 
first  year  manifested  a  distinct  superiority  over  those  who  had  not  studied 
mathematics. 

1532.  Minnick,   J.    H.    The   aims   of   mathematical    education.    Mathematics 

teacher,  14 :  297-304,  October  1921. 

Says  the  school  should  give  to  each  child  such  "  a  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics as  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  preparation,  if  progress  in  his 
work  should  demand  it*' 

1538.  Terry,  Paul  W.  The  reading  problem  in  arithmetic.  Journal  of  educa- 
tional psychology,  12 :  365-77,  October  1921. 

An  investigation  of  the  methods  employed  by  children  in  the  gradual 
acquirement  of  the  power  of  reading  numerals. 

SCIENCE. 

1534.  Franklin,  William  S.  What  is  the  matter  with  physics  teaching? 
Science,  n.  s.   54 :  475-79.  November  18,  1921. 

Also  in  Engineering  education,  12 :  184-42,  November  1921. 

Contends  that  students  dislike  physics  because  they  accomplish  so  little  in 
the  study  of  It  In  elementary  college  courses.  The  writer  says  the  reason 
for  this  is  because  the  simple,  fundamental,  mathematical  ideas  and  methods 
which  constitute  elementary  physics  are  not  properly  emphasized  in  the 
Class  room,  and  not  presented  with  clearness  and  brevity  in  textbooks. 
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1585.  Johnson,  B.  H.    The  present  status  of  tbe  liistory  of  sdence  In  Amerlcn 

colleges  and  universiaes.    Science,  n.  s.  54 :  585-05,  December  16,  lfl21. 

Study  based  on  a  qQestionnaire  Mnt  to  nearly  400  coUegea  ajmI   iiiiiTersitlf& 

Says   tliat   replies   show   the   need  of  adequate   textbooks   on     tbe    lUatory  «( 

science. 

1596.  Loomis,  Alice  K.,  and  Carr,  Ida  F.    A  course  in  general  scSenoe  for  Toca- 
tional  home  economics  schools.    Qeneral  science  quarterly*  6 :  284-02, 

November  1921. 

1537.  Webb,  Hanor  A.    General  science  instruction  in  tbe  grades.      Pt.  L  A 

quantitative  analysis  of  general  science  texts.  Pt.  II.  The  reaction  d 
children  of  the  last  three  grammar  grades  to  science.  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  George  Peabody  college  for  teachers  [1921]  105  p.  8*. 
(George  Peabody  college  for  teachers.  Contributions  to  educatioa, 
no.  4) 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1538.  Chicago.    Board  of  education.    Education  division.    Elementary  social 

science,  geography,  history.  September,  1921.  Peter  A.  Itfortensoii, 
superintendent  of  schools.     [Chicago,  1921]     cover-title,  64  p.     8". 

1539.  Peattie,    Roderick.    Introductory    geography    for   colleges.     Joarnal    of 

geography,  20 :  318-20,  November  1921. 

An  analysis  of  the  elements  of  environment  should  be  the  basis  of  stody. 

BISTORT. 

1540.  Pierce,  Bessie  L^    A  survey  of  methods  courses  in  history.     Historical 

outlook,  12:815-18,  December  1921. 

The  results  of  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  tbe  writer. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

1541.  Bogardus,  Emory  S.    Problems  in  teaching  sociology.    Journal  of  applied 

sociology  (Los  Angeles)  6:19-24,  December  1921. 

1542.  Brown,  William  Adams.    The  future  of  philosophy  as  a  university  study. 

Journal  of  philosophy,  18 :  673-82,  December  8,  1921. 

MUSIC 

1543.  Kirk,  John  B.    Preparation  of  music  supervisora    Shall  they  have  a 

balanced  college  education?    School  music,  22:7-10,  November  1921. 
Given  before  the  meeting  of  the  National  education  association,  July  1921. 

1544.  Hadow,  Henry.    The  place  of  music  in  a  liberal  education.     School  axn) 

society,  14 :  272-78,  October  8,  1921. 

Address   at  the   Edinburgh  mooting  of  the   British   association   for    the  ad- 
vancement of  science. 

ART. 

1545.  Fliedner,  Helen  M.    Some  of  the  things  the  Cleveland  public  schools  are 

doing  In  art.  Cleveland  O.,  Division  of  publications,  Board  of  educa- 
tion, 1921.  32  p.  lllus.  12*".  ([Cleveland.  Board  of  educaticm.! 
Monograph  no.  11) 

DRAMATICS. 

1546.  The  drama  a  recognized  college  subject.    School  life,  7:29-50,  October 

1921. 

A  review  of  what  colleges  and  universities  are  doing  to  further  and  increase 
Interest  in  theater  arts. 
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» 

1547.  Haynes,  Ernest  F.     The  clrama  course  in  the  University  high  schooL 

School  review,  29 :  74d-57,  December  1921. 

Discusses  a  course  Id  drama  organized  as  an  elective  Boglisb  offering  for 
juniors  and  seniors  of  the  University  high  school,  University  of  Chicago,  in 
1917.  Presents  an  outline  for  study  and  report  on  play,  with  short  bibliography 
of  playmaking,  stagecraft,  and  collection  of  plays. 

1548.  Knapp,  Margaret  C.    The  school  play.    English  leaflet,  21:1-12,  Decern-^ 

her  1921. 

1549.  Stratton,  Clarence.    Producing  in  little  theaters.    New  York,  H.  Holt  and 

company,  1921.    258  p.    front.,  plates.    12*". 
''  Educational  drmmatics  " :  chapter  XI,  p.  197-234. 

SAFETY. 

1559.  Marls,  Clarence.  Dangers  and  chemistry  of  fire.  Prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Vernon  M.  Riegel,  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Columbus,  Ohio,  The  F.  J.  Heer  printing  co.,  1921.    2  v.    8". 

Contents  :     [v.  1]  For  primary  schools. — [v.  2]   For  grammar  schools. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

1551.  Bobinson,  Isabel.    A  project  in  community  life  in  the  kindergarten.    Ele- 

mentary school  journal,  22 :  194-203,  November  1921. 

An  experiment  tried  in  the  kindergarten  of  the  university  elementary  school. 
School  of  education  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Projects  were  suggested  by 
the  children  as  an  outcome  of  their  building  a  toy  city,  such  as  schools, 
churches,  banks,  theatres,  bakery,  etc. 

RURAL  LIFE  AND  CULTURE. 

1552.  Hoag,  Emily  F.    The  national  influence  of  a  single  farm  community.    A 

story  of  the  flow  into  national  life  of  migration  from  the  farms. 
Washington,  Government  printing  office,  1921.  55  p.  plates,  maps. 
8*.  (U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture.  Bulletin  no.  984,  December 
1,  1921.) 

Shows  the  wide  influence  which  people  migrating  from  Belleville,  Jeffenon 
county,  N.  7.,  have  exerted  on  American  life  in  general. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1553.  Bural  life  conference.    Proceedings  of  .  .  .  called  by  his  Excellency,  Hon- 

orable Westmoreland  Davis,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  delegates.  May 
17-18,  1921.  105  p.  8".  (University  of  Virginia  record.  Extension 
series,     vol.  6,  no.  11,  October  1921) 

Contains:  1.  Discussion.  Equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  the  rural 
school  child,  p.  20-28. 

1554.  Bagley,  Williani  C.    Aims  of  rural  education.    American  school,  7 :  200-1^ 

211,  October  1921. 

The  rural   school  should   endeavor  to  acquaint  ita  pupils  with  occupatlo 
other  than  agricultural. 

1555.  Baltimore  county,  Md.    Board  of  school  commissioners  .  .  .  Course 

study,  Baltimore  coimty,  Maryland,  public  schools.    Grades  I  to  VIj 
Prepared  by  Lida  Lee  Tall  and  Isobel  Davidson,  under  the  direction 
of  Albert  S.  Cook,  superintendent.    Baltimore,  Warwick  &  York,  inc. 
1921.    698  p.    «•. 
At  head  of  title :  1921  revision. 
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1556.  Cftmey,  MabeL    The  status  of  rural  education  in  the  United  States.      A 

memorandum.    American  child,  8 :  274-^,  November  1921. 
statistical  data  on  the  subject. 

1557.  Hayes,  A.  W.    The  community  value  of  the  consolidated  school.     South- 

em  school  work,  10:36-39,  September  1921. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  consolidated  school  offers  the  best  solotloa 
for  the  construction  of  a  rural  community. 

1558.  Holloway,  William  J.    Why  supervise  rural  schools?    Vin^ia  journal 

of  education.  15 :  97-100,  118,  November  1921. 
Reasons  given  why  rural  schools  should  be  superrlsed. 

1559.  Payne,  Bruce  B.    The  rural  school  as  a  neglected  yet  fundamental  and 

necessary  American  enterprise.  Texas  school  journal,  39 :  9-11,  Septem- 
ber 1921. 

A  severe  arraignment  of  the  country  schooFs  lack  of  greater  public  Interf^t 
and  help. 

1560.  Sholer,  Iffarjorie.    Truth  about  rural  schools  in  New  Tork  state.    Am^-i- 

can  review  of  reviews,  64 :  641-44,  December  1921. 

Discusses  the  results  of  a  survey  made  by  the  New  York  state  le^gur  of 
women  voters,  In  cooperation  with  the  State  department  of  education. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

1561.  National  association  of  secondary  school  principals.     Fifth  yearbook, 

1921.  Pub.  by  the  Association ;  [Menasha,  Wis..  George  Banta  publish- 
ing company]  1921.  xxxviii,  69  p.  8*.  (H.  V.  Church,  secretary- 
treasurer,  J.  Sterling  Morton  high  school,  Cicero,  111.) 

Contains :  1.  B.  D.  Lyon  :  The  submerged  tenth,  p.  1-7.  2.  C.  C.  TUllng- 
hast :  The  scope  of  moral  education  in  secondary  schools,  p.  7-14.  3.  J.  R. 
Powell :  Social  problems  in  the  high  school,  p.  15-24.  4.  J.  L.  TUdsley :  Socoe 
possibilities  arising  from  the  use  of  intelligence  tests,  p.  45-54.  G.  P.  H.  J, 
Paul :  The  growth  of  character  through  participation  in  extra-curriculum  activi- 
ties, p.  54-60. 

1562.  Counts,  Georg'e  S.    The  selective  principle  In  American  secondary  educa- 

tion.    School  review,  29 :  657-67,  November  1921. 

Based  on  a  study  of  the  high-school  populations  of  four  cities:  Bridgeport. 
Conn. ;  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  T. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  and  Seattle,  Wash.  Gives  classifica- 
tion of  occupations  of  parents,  character  of  the  cities  studied,  etc.  To  be  con- 
tinued. 

1563.  Davis,  Jesse  B.    A  survey  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  hl^ 

schools  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  Hartford,  Conn.,  State  board  of 
education,  1921.  37  p.  12**.  (On  cover:  State  board  of  education. 
High  school  bulletin  1.     Series  1921-1922.) 

1564.  Fuller,  J.  B.    The  junior  high  school  in  X,  Michigan.    American  school- 

master, 14:327-38,  November  1921. 

Describee  a  high  school  located  in  a  small  rural  community  of  Michigan, 
the  town  of  X,  which  according  to  the  census  of  1920  has  1,88S  inhabitants, 
and  is  the  center  of  a  prosperous  agricultural  district. 

1565.  Jones,  J.  D.  B.    Free  secondary  education.    School  review,  29:758-60, 

December  1921. 

Writer  gives  his  experiences  in  South  Africa.  Comments  on  Dr.  Jndd*i 
article  in  School  review  for  February  1921.  on  **  The  American  experiment  of 
free  higher  education." 
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1^66.  Koos,  Leonard  V.  The  Junior  high  school  and  the  elementary  school. 
Educational  review,  62 :  30^16,  November  1921. 

Says  that  the  effect  of  a  general  introduction  of  the  junior  high  school 
plan  upon  the  elementary  school  is  highly  advantageous  to  the  latter. 

1567.  Newlon,  Jesse  H.  High  school  fraternities.  Educational  administration 
and  supervision,  7 ;  372-79,  October  1921. 

The  author  believes  that  there  is  not  one  good  thing  to  be  said  for  the 
high  school  secret  society. 

lf>68.  Boemer,  Joseph.  A  study  of  Florida  high  school&  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment  of  secondary  education.  [Gainesville,  Fla.,  The  University, 
1921]  29  p.  tables.  8*.  (On  cover:  University  record,  vol.  xvl,  no.  4. 
Extra  no.  1) 

1569.  Slack,  S.  A.    The  junior  high  school  movement  and  its  relation  to  modem 

education.    luter-mountain  educator,  17 :  56-62,  October  1921. 
A   careful  explanation  and  survey  of  the  Junior  high  school. 

1570.  Smithey,  W.R.    The  organization  of  the  junior  high  school.    High  school 

quarterly.  10:43-50,  October  1921. 

1571.  Spain,  Charles  L.    The  intermediate  school  in  Detroit,  by  Charles  L. 

Spain,  Arthur  B.  Moehlman  and  H.  L.  Harrington.  [Detroit,  Board  of 
education  1921]  39  p.  incl.  plans.  8*.  (The  Detroit  educational  bul- 
letin.   Research  bulletin,  no.  6.    December,  1921) 

TEACHER  TRAINING. 

1572.  Burgess,  W.  Bandolph.     The  rate  of  progress  in  teacher  preparation. 

Journal  of  educational  research,  4 :  180-86,  October  1921. 

Dlscufises  the  improvement  in  the  education  of  teachers  in  service  in  10 
states  since  1910. 

1573.  Good,  Harry  G.    The  legal  status  of  supervised  teaching.     Educational 

review,  62 :  298-308,  November  1921. 

Says  that  the  legal  status  of  teacher-training  will  not  be  Improved  until 
the  public  is  convinced  of  its  value.  Emphasises  the  practical  training  of  high 
school  teachers. 

1574.  Miller,  H.  L.    The  problem  of  preparing  high  school  teachers.    Kansas 

teacher  and  Western  school  teacher,  13 :  11-13,  December  1921. 

1575.  Scott,  Z.  B.    The  great  need  of  our  schools — Better  teaching.    How  to 

secure  it.  Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers*  association, 
8 :  160-67,  October  1921, 

**  To  have  better  teaching,  it  is  most  essential  that  one  accept  the  principle 
that  teachers  can  continually  improve  while  In  service.*'    ' 

1576.  Waples,  Douglas.    Teaching  teachers  to  "  motivate.'*    Educational  ad- 

ministration and  supervision,  7 :  439-46,  November  1921. 

Describes  the  aim,  content,  organisation,  and  results  of  a  semester  course  in 
**  motivation  "  as  conducted  experimentally  by  the  education  department  of  an 
arts-and-sclence  college  under  the  title,  "educational  psychology." 

TEACEnSRS'  SALARIES  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

1577.  Adams,  John.    The  new  organization  of  teachers  in  England.    Educa- 
tional review,  62 :  285-97,  November  1921. 

Organization  and  work  of  the  Registration  council,  which  was  established 
by  an  order  of  the  Privy  council,  February,  1012. 
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1578.  Bixby,  Herbert  D.  The  ethics  of  the  teaching  service.  [Cleveland]^ 
Division  of  publications,  Cleveland  board  of  education,  1921.  16  p. 
12".     ([Cleveland.    Board  of  education.]     Monograph  no.  27]) 

3579.  Bonner,  H.  B.     Salaries  of  teachers  in  four-year  high  schools  in  1918  and 
1921.    American  school  board  journal  63 :  56-57,  December  1921. 

1580.  Brooks,  Samuel' S.    Measuring  the  efficiency  of  teachers  by  standardized 

tests.    Journal  of  educational  research,  4 :  255-64,  November  192L 

Recognises  five  main  factors  in  a  teacher's  efficiency:  (1)  Mana^ng  ability; 
(2)  natural  aptitude  for  the  work;  (3)  method  and  technic  of  teaching;  (4) 
Industry  and  interest  in  woric ;  (5)  personality. 

1581.  Brubacher,  A.  TL    The  teaching  personality  quotient.    American  educa- 

tion, 25 :  108-12,  November  1921. 

A  personality  study  is  proposed.  The  projective  power  of  plus  characteris- 
tics is  what  wins  success  and  determines  the  size  of  the  teaching  personalUy 
quotient. 

1582.  Eaves,  Imcile,  ed.    Old-age  support  of  women  teachers.     Provisions  for 

old  age  made  by  women  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts. 
A  study  by  the  department  of  research  of  the  Women's  educational  and 
industrial  union.  Boston,  Mass.,  1921.  122  p.  graphs,  tables.  8*. 
(Studies  in  economic  relations  of  women,  vol.  XI) 

1583.  Hawes,  E.  B.    Problems  of  high  school  certification  of  public  scho»)ls. 

Ohio  teacher,  42 :  53-55,  October  1921. 

A  discussion  of  the  eleven  certificates  issued  for  high  school  teaching;  the 
author  advocating  three  only,  namely,  the  provisional,  life  and  three  year 
certificate  issued  by  examination. 

1584.  HiUyer,  Thomas  A.    The  teacher  and  partisan  activity.     Educational 

administration  and  supervision,  7 :  421-26,  November  1921. 

1585.  Hurt,  Huber  William.     Self-help  in  teaching;  a  study  of  the  teacher- 

learner  partnership.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company,  1921.  98  p. 
16°.   ■ 

1586.  Johnson,  S.  W.    The  teacher's  load.    American  school  board  journal* 

63 :  36-39,  November ;  43--i4.  112,  December  1921. 

An  attempt  to  find  a  median  or  fair  estimate  of  the  common  practice  for 
assignment  of  work  to  teachers. 

1587.  Jones,  Olive  M.    The  relation  of  the  principal  to  the  teacher  and  stand- 

ards for  judging  the  effectiveness  of  teadiing.  School  and  society, 
14 :  469-77,  November  26,  1921. 

Given  at  meeting  of  National  association  of  elementary  achocA  prindpala, 
Des  Moines,  July  1921. 

1588.  McConn,  Max.     The  genus  professor.     Nation,  113:537-39,  November 

9,  1921.     . 

An  article  along  humorous  lines  in  which  the  writer  differentiates  four  prin- 
cipal types  or  species  of  the  university  professor:  (1)  Professor  antiqmuM; 
(2)  professor  germanicus;  and  <3)  professor  uptodatiious. 

1589.  Mendenhall,  Edgar.     Development  and  use  of  a  teacher-rating  employ- 

ment card.    Techne,  4 :  5-11,  June  1921. 

1590.  Klch,  P.  M.    Better  selection  of  prospective  teachers.    American  scbool 

board  journal,  63 :  33-34,  October  1921 ;  39-40,  NovemBer  1921. 

1591.  Sears,    J.    B.    Teacher   participation    in    public    school   administratioiL 

American  school  board  journal,  63 :  29-32, 113-14,  October  1921. 

Teachers  should  participate  in  the  formulation  of  school  policies,  partici- 
pation being  in  the  form  of  *'  staff  "  service,  but  should  not  have  power  to  make 
final  decisions  as  to  policy. 
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1902.  Wentzel,  W.  A.    A  proposed  plan  for  teacher  rating.    High  sebool  qnar- 
terly,  10 :  26-35,  October  1921. 

DismttisCaction  with  the  ratings  of  teachers  bat  been  bccatifle  the  ratings  have 
been  *'on  subjective  estimates  of  certain  qualities,  with  no  reference  to  the 
quality  of  the  teacher's  product." 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

1593.  American  association  of  university  professors.    Bulletin,  vol.  7,  no.  6, 

October  1921.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  American  association  of  university 
professors,  1921.  55  p.  S\  (H.  W.  Tyler,  secreUry,  222  Charles  river 
road,  Cambridge,  Mass.) 

Contains :  1.  Prrtlminary  report  of  committee  H,  on  increased  migration  and 
IntercfaanK^  of  graduate  students,  p.  16-20.  2.  Preliminary  report  of  commit- 
tee W,  on  status  of  women  in  college  and  university  faculties,  p.  21-32.  8. 
Recent  educational  discussion,  p.  88-51. 

1594.  Association  of  American  colleges.    Addresses  at  seventh  annual  meeting, 

held  at  New  York  city,  January  6,  7,  8,  1921.  Chicago,  111.,  Association 
of  American  colleges,  1921.  118  p.  8"*.  {Its  Bulletin,  toI.  7,  no.  3, 
April  1921.)  (Robert  L.  Kelly,  executive  secretary,  111  Fifth  avenue, 
New  York  city) 

Contains^  1.  B.  B.  Brown,  C.  A.  Richmond,  Mary  B.  WooUey,  J.  B.  AnfeU: 
The  college  contribution  to  Amorican  education,  p.  5-25.  2.  David  Macken- 
zie, Wilson  Farrand:  Types  of  Junior  colleges  and  their  relation  to  senior  col- 
leges, p.  28-47.  3.  Frank  Nicolson,  Frank  Aydelotte :  Report  of  the  Associa- 
tion commission  on  faculty  and  student  echolanihip,  p.  48-77.  4.  R.  C.  Flick- 
inger :  Report  of  the  commission  of  the  council  of  church  boards  of  education 
on  academic  freedom  and  tenure  of  office,  p.  81-87.  5.  6.  F.  Zook:  Hi^er 
edocation  and  training  for  eitisenshi^  p.  88-101.  6.  F.  W.  Lewis :  Reasons 
why  students  choose  particular  colleges,  p.  106-18. 

1596.  Abbott,  Wilbur  C.    The  guild  of  students.    Atlantic  monthly,  128 :  618-25, 
November  1921. 

■*•  In  these  two  things — closer  cooperation  between  the  gnlld  of  scholars  and 
the  guild  of  students,  and  acceptance  of  the  obligations  of  their  sirstem  by  the 
undergradoates  and  the  alamni — seems  to  tie  the  only  peroeptihle  basis  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  future  coliege  and  university.  But  there  is  a  third — 
the  recognition  of  this  problem  for  what  it  is ;  an  integral  part,  not  only  of 
the  situation  as  it  exists,  but  of  the  education  of  our  youth  in  its  entirety.'* 

1596.  Aydelotte,  Frank.    Better  training  for  our  best  minds.     School  and  soci- 

ety, 14  :  387-92,  November  5,  1921. 

Inaugural  address  of  the  president  of  Swarthmore  college,  October  1921. 

1597.  Sevan,  Balph  H.     International  universities :  The  tested  remedy  for  war 

and  the  H.  C.  L.    American  Oxonian,  8 :  125-32.  October  1921. 

1598.  Brumm,  John  Lewis,  cd.    Educational  problems  in  college  and  university. 

Addresses  delivered  at  the  educational  conference  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  October  14,  15,  and  16,  1920,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
inauguration  of  President  Marion  LeRoy  Burton.  Ann  Arbor,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1921.     296  p.    8°. 

1599.  Buck,  Fhilo  M.,  jr.    American  universities  and  liberal  culture.    Educa- 

tional review,  62:410-21,  December  1921. 

Says  that  the  universities  are  suffering  from  an  excess  of  administrative 
machinery  to  the  neglect  of  the  teaching  function. 

1600.  Emerton,  Ephraim.     I^eaming  and  living,  academic  essays.    Cambridge, 

Harvard  university  press;  London,  H.  Milford,  1921.    vii,  325  p.    12". 
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1601.  Farrand,  Livingrston.    Universities  and  the  world  crisis.    School   and 

society,  14 :  379-^,  November  5,  1»21. 

Inaiumral  address  of  President  Farimod,  of  Cornell  nnlyersity,  October  1921. 

1602.  GUbreth,  Frank  B.,  and  Gilbreth,  L^  M.    The  work  of  fatigoe  elimina- 

tion in  colleges.    Nation's  health,  3:675-77,  December  1921. 

Describes  work  at  Swarthmore  college  and  the  establish  men  t  of  Fatiirne  elim- 
ination day  as  one  of  the  special  functions  of  the  institution. 

1603.  Koos,  Leonard  V.,  and  Crawford,  C.  C.    College  aims  past  and  present. 

School  and  society,  14:  40^-509,  December  3,  1»21. 

1604.  Macmlllan,  Cyrus.    McGill  and  its  story  1821-1921.     London,  John  Lane ; 

New  York,  John  Lane  company  [etc.]  1921.     304  p.    plates.     8*. 
A  history  of  McOill  university  near  Montreal,  Canada. 

1606.  Bose,  J.  Holland.     Impressions  of  American  universities.     Contemporary 
review.  120 :  644-51,  November  1921. 

The  writer,  who  delivered  a  short  course  of  lectures  at  American  universities 
during  April-August,  1921,  says  that  the  relations  between  cities  and  their 
universities  In  the  United  States  are  closer  and  more  vital  than  in  Englaad. 

1606.  Stewart,  George  W.    A  problem  in  the  education  of  college  students  of 

superior  ability.     School  and  society,  14 :  439-47,  November  19.  1921. 
Answers  the  question,  **  How  can  the  oi^ortunlties  afforded  by  the  collect 
to  students  of  superior  ability  be  increased?" 

1607.  Stimpson,  George  W.    The  story  of  Valparaiso  university,  including  an 

account  of  the  recent  period  of  turbulence.  With  an  introduction  by 
Jacob  B.  Farris.  [Chicago]  The  author,  1921.  167  p.  front.,  iUus. 
12'. 

1608.  Tatlock,  John  S.  P.    The  intellectual  interests  of  undergraduates.     Uni- 

versity of  California  chronicle,  23 :  364-01,  October  1921. 

The  writer  does  not  share  the  violent  pessimism  of  many  persons  who  are 
writing  about  present  college  education. 

1609.  Void,  Lauriz.     Legal  separation  of  function  in  university  organization* 

Quarterly  journal  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  12:63-87.  Oc- 
tober 1921. 

The  paper  discusses  how  far  the  law  has  provided  for  separation  of  function 
In  university  organization  as  affecting  the  University  of  North  Dakota  with 
special  reference  to  discipline. 

1610.  Williams,  Stanley  T.     Why  not  teach  freshmen?    North  American   re- 

view, 214 :  817-24,  December  1921. 

Emphasizes  with  humorous  comments  the  joys  of  teaching  freshmen. 

RESEARCH. 

1611.  Kellogg,  Vernon.     The  National  research  council.     Educational  review. 

62 :  365-73,  December  1921. 

Describes  the  establishment  organization,  and  function;:  of  the  council,  which 
was  founded  In  1916  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  academy  of  sdencea. 
In  1918  It  was  invited  by  an  executive  order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  reorganize  and  perpetuate  Itself  as  a  peace-time  organtiatioD  ••  t» 
stimulate  research  in  mathematics,  physical  and  biological  sciences,'*  etc. 
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SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

1612.  Alexander,  Carter,  and  Theisen,  W.  W.    Publicity  campaigns  for  better 

scbool  8iii>port.  Yonkers-on-HudscMi,  N.  Y.,  World  book  company,  1921. 
vii,  164  p.    illus.    12^     (School  efficiency  monographs) 

Selected  bibliography:  p.  151-08. 

Presents  the  prindples  and  procedures  underlying  the  operation  of  snccessftil 
school  publicity  campaigns  in  commnnltiea  of  eyery  size.  Also  analyzes  as 
definitely  as  possible  the  causes  of  failure  of  unsuccessful  campaigns. 

1613.  Bowman,  R  L.    Graphic  aids  to  school  administration.    American  school 

board  journal,  63:29-31.  December  1921. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles. 

1614.  Lindsay,  R  E.     School  support  in  Iowa.    Educational  administration  and 

supervision,  7 :  500-9,  December  192L 

Partial  findings  of  a  study  of  school  finance  in  Iowa  bearing  on  taxation. 
Says  that  consolidated  schools  have  a  much  lighter  taxation  burden  than  city 
schools. 

1615.  Bussell,  WiUiam  7.    The  financial  situation  in  Iowa  schools.    Elemen- 

tary school  journal,  22 :  189-93,  November  1921. 

Says  that  compared  with  the  data  for  last  year,  the  percentage  of  local  funds 
devoted  to  school  purposes  has  increased,  except  in  the  case  of  the  lower  half 
of  the  larger  cities. 

1616.  Selicrman,  Edwin  &.  A.    Sources  of  increased  revenues  for  eilucation. 

Trained  men  (Scranton,  Pa.)  1:204-206,  209,  December  1921. 

An  article  by  the  McVickar  professor  of  political  economy,  Columbia  uni- 
versity. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

1617.  Carter,  Balph  £.    Teaching  a  study -habit.    School  review,  29 :  695-706, 

761-75,  November,  December  1921. 

Discusses  the  direct  method  of  teaching  a  study-habit.  Summarizes  the 
advantages  of  the  direct  and  indirect  methods  of  teaching  a  study-habit  as 
contrasted  with  the  incidental  way  which  relies  on  chance  rather  than  sys- 
tematic training. 

1618.  Freeman,  Frank  N.    Bases  on  which  students  can  be  classified.    School 

review,  29 :  735-45,  December  1921. 

Says  that  tests,  school  work,  and  teachers'  judgments  should  be  used  con- 
jointly in  estimating  a  pupU's  abilities,  etc.,  supplemented  with  a  study  of  the 
pupil's  health  and  physical  strength,  as  well  as  home  conditions  and  general 
environment. 

1619.  Garver,  Francis  Marion.    Misplacement  of  children  in  grades  six,  seven, 

eight  in  a  large  city  school  system.  [Philadelphia,  1921]  57  p.  incl. 
tables,  diagrs.    8"*. 

1620.  Jackson,  Nelson  A.    Pupil  government  in  secondary  schools.    Education, 

42 :  197-210,  December  1921. 

Study  based  on  a  questionnaire  sent  to  teachers  and  scbool  ofllcials.  Says 
the  movement  is  spreading,  but  that  the  present  generation  will  not  accept 
the  idea,  except  to  experiment  with  it  here  and  there. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 

1021.  Xiinby,  Alan  E.  Improvements  in  secondary-school  buildings.  Journal 
of  education  and  School  world  (Lond<Hi)  53:708-6,  765-68,  November, 
December  1921. 
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1622   Strayer,  George  D.     Report  of  the  survey  of  the  public  school  system  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland.    Vol.  1.     Survey  of  the  public  school  building 
and  school  building  program  for  Baltimore,  Maryland,  by  George  Dray- 
ton Strayer,  N.  L.  Engelhardt  [and]  Edward  S.  Evenden.     [Baltimore] 
1921.    373  p.    iUus.,  maps,  tables.    8*. 

1628.  Whitney,  Frank  P.  Housing  Cleveland's  school  children.  [Cleveland] 
Division  of  publications,  Cleveland  board  of  education,  1921.  28  p. 
illus.    S\ 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

1624.  Blanton,  Smiley.      Speech  defects  in  school  children.     Mental  hygiene^ 

5:820-27,  October  1921. 

Says  that  speech  correction  offers  one  of  the  best  methods  of  approach  to 
mental  hygiene  in  the  schools. 

1625.  Bureau  of  educational  experiments.  New  York.    Health  education  and 

the  nutrition  class ;  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  educational  experiments. 
Descriptive  and  educational  sections  by  Jean  Lee  Hunt  Studies  of 
height  and  weight  and  mental  measurements,  by  Buford  J.  Johnson. 
Report  on  physical  examinations  1919-20,  by  £2dith  M.  Lincoln.  New 
York,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  company  [1921]     xv,  281  p.    plates,  charts.     12*. 

1626.  Bakes,  Clement.    School  hygiene  fifty  years  ago.    London,  Adlard  &  sod 

&  West  Newman,  ltd.,  1921.    8  p.    8*. 

Reprinted  from  School  hygiene,  London.  November  1921. 

Describes  school  hygiene  conditions  In  England  fifty  years  ago  as  compared 
with  today. 

1627.  Hoefer,  Carolyn.    Methods  of  health  instruction  in  the  second  and  tliird 

grades.     Elementary   school  journal,  22 :  212-22,  November  1921. 

Presents  a  program  for  teaching  health  principles ;  and  gives  three  methods 
for  measuring  the  result  of  teaching  health  habits. 

1628.  Hutt,  C.  W,    Hygiene  for  health  visitors,  school  nurses  &  social  workers. 

London,  Methuen  &  co.,  [1921]     382  p.     illus.     12". 

1629.  Macdonald,  V.  May.    Mental  health  of  children.    American  Journal  of 

nursing,  22 :  90-92,  174-76,  November,  December  1921. 

Second  paper  of  series  discusses  healthy  and  unhealthy  habit«.  Third  paper 
discusses  the  stimulus  from  success,   support   from  confidence,  etc. 

1630.  Mitchell,  Harold  H.    The  need  for  special  health  protection  of  employed 

adolescents.  American  journal  of  public  health,  11 :  973-78,  November 
1921. 

Discusses  health  protection  for  pupils  in  continuation  schools;  for 
adolescents  In  general ;  and  compares  the  condition  of  working  children  with 
non-workers. 

1631.  New  York.'  State  library,  Albuny,    Books  on  health  as  related  to  the 

school  child.  2d  ed.  rev.  Albany,  University  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
1921.     cover-title,  37  p.    8*.     (Bibliography  bulletin  69) 

I  nlversity  of  the  state  of  New  York  buUetln  .  .  .  729  .  .  .  March  1, 
1921. 

1632.  Payne,  R  George,  ed.    Education  in  health ;  by  members  of  the  faculty, 

Harris  teachers  college,  St.  Ixiuis.  Chicago,  New  York,  Lyons  and 
Camahan  [1921]     253  p.    illus.    12*. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

liSS.  Dickey,  C.  W.  Physical  education  plants  for  public  sdbools.  Nation's 
health,  3 :  629-^,  November  1921. 

Discusaes  physical  education  In  the  planning  of  the  new  public  schools 
of  Oakland,  Calif.     Illustrated. 

1^34.  Thaler,  William  H.  The  relation  of  physical  education  to  a  national 
liealth  program.    Education,  42 :  17^-89,  Nqvember  1921. 

PLAY  AND  RECREATION. 

1635.  Shreves,  BoUand  M.    Educational  uses  of  the  play  motive.    Education, 

42:211-18,  December  1921. 

Says  that  play  needs  careful  direction  and  control,  but  not  interference 
Bmptaaslzes  the  yalae  of  play  as  an  incentive  to  work,  etc 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

1636.  Carrer,  Thomas  Nixon.    Principles  of  national  economy.    Boston,  New 

York  [etc.]  Ginn  and  company  [1921]     773  p.    8°. 
Contains  material  on  educated  citizens  as  a  national  asset. 

1C37.  Ensign,  Forest  C,  and  others.  Parent  and  teacher.  Iowa  City,  The  Uni- 
versity [1921]  79  p.  8**.  (University  of  Iowa.  Extension  division 
bulletin  no.  76.) 

1638.  Marrs,  J.  Wyatt.    A  high  school  social  center ;  history  and  description  of 

the  social  and  recreation  work  of  the  La  Salle-Peru  township  high 
school.  La  Salle,  Peru,  Oglesby,  Illinois.  [La  Salle,  1921]  46  p. 
illus.,  ports.    8®. 

1639.  Parsons,  B.  B.    A  study  of  current  practice  as  to  parent-teacher  associa- 

tions.   School  review,  29 :  688-94,  No^-ember  1921. 

A  study  based  on  data  obtained  from  50  difPereut  schools  and  school  sys- 
tems in  21  states;  undertaken  largely  from  the  hl^-school  viewpoint.  8uch 
associations  can  be  made  most  valuable,  if  they  are  regarded  as  responsible 
agents  in  the  direction  of  definite  school  and  community  activities. 

1640.  Beavis,  W.  C.    Organized  publicity  in  support  of  schools.    Elementary 

school  journal,  22 :  223-27,  November  1921. 

Gives  program  that  was  carried  out  in  1918-21  in  tlie  city  of  Alton.  Illinois. 

1641.  Bobinson,  James  Harvey.    The  mind  in  the  making ;  the  relation  of  in- 

telligence to  social  reform.  I^ew  York  and  London,  Harper  &  brothers 
[19211     235  p.    8^ 

1642.  Tigert,  John  James.    The  fundamentals  of  success.    Open  road,  3 :  11>12, 

November  1921. 

Preceded  on  page  10  by  a  biographical  sketch  of  Dr.  Tlgert»  with  portrait. 

According  to  this  article,  the  flrst  great  fundamental  of  success  is  ability* 
which  includes  health  and  mental  vigor.  Other  fundamentals  of  success  are 
initiative,  perseverance,  Integrity,  and  education.  The  value  of  each  of  these 
elements  is  analyzed  by  the  writer. 

1643.  Williams,  J.  T.    Education  in  recent  sociology.    Education,  42 :  145-58, 

231-^2,  November.  December  1921. 

Sixth  paper  of  series  discusses  the  place  of  education  in  the  sociology  of 
Prof.  Hayes,  as  outlined  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  study  of  sociology  "  and 
**  Sociology  and  ethics."    The  final  article  gives  a  r^sum^  of  the  series. 
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CHILD  WELFARE. 

1644.  Bossard,  James  H.  S.,  e<f.    Child  welfare.    Philadelphia,  American  acad- 

emy of  political  and  social  science,  1921.  ix,  222  p.  8*".  (Annals  of 
tlie  American  academy  of  political  and  social  8cienct\  vol.  XCVin. 
no.  187,  November  1921) 

ContalDS :  The  public  school  as  a  social  agency — ^1.  Arnold  Gesell :  Pablle 
school  provision  for  exceptional  chlldreOt  p.  78-81.  2.  Jane  F.  Colbert  :  Tbo 
visiting  teacher,  p.  81-89.  3.  Anna  Beach  Pratt :  The  relation  of  the  teacher 
and  the  social  worker,  p.  00-96. 

1645.  Hall,  Mr$,  Harriet  T.    Physical  welfare  of  crippled  children  in  the  public 

schools  of  Cleveland.  American  physical  education  review,  26 :  362-^, 
November  1921. 

Read  before  the  Therapeutic  section,  American  physical  education  aftsocSa- 
tion  convention,  July  1921. 

1646.  Hyde,  Bobert  B.    The  boy  in  industry  and  leisure.    London.  G.  Bell  and 

sous,  ltd.,  1921.  281  p.  12*.  [Social  service  library,  ed.  by  C.  R.  Att- 
lee.    II] 

"  Bibliography  "  :  p.  272-81. 

1647.  Servants,  P.  A.    The  psychology  of.  the  boy.    2d  ed.    London,  Gay  A  Han- 

cock, ltd.,  1921.    86  p.     12^ 

Contents  :  The  normal  boy. — The  bad  boy. — ^The  adoleacent  boy. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  CHURCH  EDUCATION. 

1648.  Catholic  educational  association.    Report  of  the  proceedings  and  ad- 

dresses of  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June  27, 
28,  29,  30,  1921.  Columbus,  Ohio,  Catholic  educational  association. 
1921.  664  p.  8°.  (Catholic  educational  a&sociation  bulletin.  voL 
xviii,  no.  1.    November,  1921) 

Contains:  1.  A.  G.  Schmidt:  The  philosophy  of  standardization,  p.  65i-<u. 
Discussion,   p.    83-88.     2.  A.   C.   Fox :  The   trend   of  the   colleges,   p.    11&-90. 

3.  K.    C.    Babcock :  Variables    in    higher   educational    organization,    p.    132-38. 

4.  G.  F.  Zook :  The  movement  toward  the  standardization  of  coUegt's  and 
universities,  p.  139-^8.  6.  J.  A.  Dunney:  Education  for  citizenship,  p.  168-91. 
Discussion,  p.  191-97.  6.  J.  J.  Harbrecht :  The  forces  and  factors  of  control 
in  parish  school  education,  p.  221-36.  7.  J.  A.  O'Brien :  The  pedagogical 
value  of  educational  measurements,  p.  245-65.  8.  W.  A.  Kane :  Cooperating 
with  public  ofBcials.  p.  286-89.  Discussion  by  W.  J.  Lessard,  p.  289-90. 
9.  George  Johnson  :  A  plan  of  teacher  certification,  p.  888-94.  10.  Sister  M. 
Catherine :  The  higher  education  of  women  under  Catholic  auspices,  p.  429-40. 

1649.  Atheam,  Walter  S.     The  history,  progress  and  present  status  of  the  sur- 

vey of  religious  education  by  the  American  religious  education  survey 
department  of  the  Interchurch  world  movement.  [New  York,  19201 
31  p.    8^ 

1650.  Gather,  Katherine  Dunlap.    Story  telling  for  teachers  of  beginners  and 

primary  children.  New  York,  Printed  for  the  Teacher  training  pub- 
lishing association  by  the  Caxton  press  [1921]     144  p.    16'. 

A  textbook  in  the  standard  course  in  teacher  training,  outlined  and  approved 
by  the  Sunday  school  council  of  evangelical  denominations.  Third  year  spe- 
cialization series. 

1651.  Hartshome,  Hugrh.    Cooperative  study  of  the  religious  life  of  children ; 

a  guide  to  parents,  teachers,  and  investigators.  Religions  eilucatlon, 
16:337-46,  December  1921. 
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1652.  Peters,  Charles  C.    NV>tes  on  methods  of  isolating  scientifically  the  objec- 

tives of  religions  edncation.    Pedagogical  seminary,  28:969-81,  De- 
cember 1921. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

1653.  Western  arts  association.    Proceedings  of  the  meetings  held  at  Peoria, 

m.,  May  3-6,  1921.    Twenty-seventh  annual  report,  1921.     (Bulletin 
of  the  Western  arts  association,  vol.  4,  no.  4) 

CoDtalDs :  1.  C.  A.  Prosser :  The  mission  of  art  education  in  the  public  schools. 
p.  32-39.  2.  Hester  A.  Allyn :  The  content  of  a  high  school  course  in  food, 
p.  46-50.  3.  C.  A.  Bennett :  Can  the  public  schools  prepare  for  occupations  in 
tho  field  of  the  fine  arts?  p.  66-71. 

1654.  Bach,  Bichard  P.    Industrial  arts  in  the  colleges.    Educational  review. 

62 :  317-23,  November  1921. 

Importance  of  emphasizing  the  history,  philosophy,  design,  and  economics  of 
the  industrial  arts  as  rotated  to  a  general  education. 

1655.  Chapman,  J.  Crosby.    Trade  tests;  the  scientific  measurement  of  trade 

proficiency.    New    York,    H.    Holt    and    company,    1921.     Ix,    435    p. 
iUus.    12*. 

1656.  Flinn,  Alfred  D.    The  relation  of  the  technical  school  to  industrial  re- 

search.   Science,  n.  s.  54 :  508-10,  November  25,  1921. 

1657.  Klenke,  William  W.    Art  and  education  In  wood-turning ;  a  textbook  and 

problem  book  for  the  use  of  students.    Peoria,  111..  Manual  arts  press 
[19211     110  p.    inns.    «•. 

1658.  Newark  high  school  men's  association.    Committee  report  on  technical 

and  vocational  courses  of  study.     [Newark,  N.  J.l     1921.    50  p.    8*. 

1659.  Smith,  K.  G.    Establishing  a  state  program  of  part-time  education.    Man- 

ual training  magazine,  23:107-10,  October  1921. 

The  writer  belleTes  that  the  only  way  the  smaller  cities  can  make  their 
instruction  vocational  is  hy  supervised  employment  and  instruetlon  under 
shop  conditions. 

1660.  IT.  S.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.     Fifth  annual  report  to 

Congress,  1921.    Washington,  Government  printing  oflice,  1921.    462  p. 
fold,  charts,  tables.    8^ 

Contents. — Section  I.  €Jeneral  surrey  of  the  work  of  the  Board. — Section 
II.  States  relations  services :  (a)  Cooperation  with  the  states  in  the  pro- 
motion of  vocational  education,  (d)  Vocational  rehabilitation  of  persons  dis- 
abled in  industry  or  otherwise. — Section  III.  Vocational  rehabUltation  of 
disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

1661.  Bureau  of  vocational  information,  New  York,    Statistical  work ;  a  study 

of  opportunities  for  women.  .  .    New  York  city.  The  Bureau  of  voca- 
tional information  [1921]    154p.    hicl.  tables.    8*. 

1662.  Cohen,  L  David.    Vocational  guidance  in  the  continuation  school.    Edu- 

cational foundations,  33 : 8-4,  17-20,  November  1 ;  5-7,  19-20,  December 
15,  1921. 

1663.  Shidle,   Norman   0.    Finding  your  job,   sound   and   practical  business 

methods.    New  York,  The  Ronald  press  company,  1921.    xii,  183p. 
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1664.  Tanner,  William  R    Occupational  survey.    Los  Angeles,  Gal.,  Los  An- 

geles city  school  district,  June  1921.    180p.    8*. 

Report  to  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  education  by  tbe  temporary  ocmpa- 
tional  coordinator  appointed  to  snrvey  tbe  conditions  of  work  and  wages  ia 
and  about  Los  Angeles.    The  book  indodes  bibliographies. 

1665.  Wallenstein,  Edna.    An  attempt  at  vocational  testing.    EducatioDal  re- 

view, 62 :  392-401,  December  1921. 

Describes  an  experiment  conducted  by  the  Board  of  education  of  Nev 
York  city,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  give  vocational  tests  to  determine  tht 
vocational  aptitudes  of  young  people  about  to  enter  upon  a  high,  school  or 
technical  school  course  or  about  to  enter  the  commercial  and  industrial  fields  la 
the  capacity  of  workers. 

1666.  Watts,  Frank.    The  construction  of  tests  for  the  discovery  of  vocational 

fitness.     Journal  of  applied  psychology,  5:  240-52,  September  1921. 

Says  that  the  successful  construction  of  tests  for  the  discovery  of  voca- 
tional fitness  must  largely  depend  upon  an  accurate  psychological  analysis  of 
the  various  occupations  followed  by  men  and  women. 

WORKiERS'  EDUCATION. 

1667.  Hewes,  Amy.    New  wine  in  old  bottles.     Survey,  47 :  372-73,  December  3, 

1921. 

Discusses  the  summer  school  for  women  workers  in  industry,  established  bj 
Bnm  Mawr  college  in  July  1921. 

1668.  Shafer,  Bobert.    Working  people's  education.    North  American  review, 

214 :  786-94,  December  1921. 

Activities  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  college  summer  school  for  women  workers  in 
industry.  The  control  of  the  school  was  vested  in  a  Joint  administrative  com- 
mittee composed  of  representatives  of  industrial  workers,  of  the  college,  and 
of  the  alumnae. 

1669.  Sweeney,  Charles  Patrick.    Adult  working-class  education  in  Great  Brit- 

ain and  the  United  States;  a  study  of  recent  developments.  Washing- 
ton, Government  printing  office,  1920.  101  p.  8**.  (U.  S.  Department 
of  labor.  Bureau  of  labor  statistics.  Bulletin  no.  271,  miscellaneous 
series) 

AGRICULTURE. 

1670.  Allen,  Frederick  J.    Studies  of  occupations  In  agriculture,  forestry,  and 

animal  industry.  Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  ©f  voca- 
tional guidance.  Graduate  school  of  education.  Harvard  university. 
Cambridge,  Harvard  university,  1921.     x,  39  p.    8*". 

1671.  Badisman,  Samuel  H.    Methods  of  teaching  vocational  agriculture  in 

secondary  schools.  Boston,  R.  G.  Badger  [19211  142  p.  front., 
plates.    12**. 

1672.  Stevens,  Neil  E.    America's  first  agricultural  school.    Scientific  monthly, 

13 :  531-40,  December  1921. 

Historical  sketch  of  the  Gardiner  lyceum.  Main*",  founded  by  Robert  B.  Oar- 
diner,  in  the  year  1822. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

1673.  TJ,  S.  Federal  board  for  vocational  education.    The  home  project,  its  use 

in  home-making  education.  October,  1921.  Issued  by  the  Federal 
board  for  vocational  education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Washington.  Gov- 
ernment printing  office,  1921.  76  p.  8**.  (Bulletin  no.  71.  Home 
economics  series  no.  6) 

"  Prepared  by  Miss  Genevieve  Fisher :  "  p.  4. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

1674.  Barton,  J.  W.     Smaller  vs.  larger  units  in  learning  to  typewrite.    Jour- 

nal of  educational  psychology,  12 :  465-74,  November  1921. 

1675.  Hanson,  Charles  C.    A  business  man's  criticism  of  our  public  school  sys- 

tem. Oklahoma  school  herald,  29 : 1-4,  December  1921. 

Most  of  those  who  go  into  business  for  themselves  fail  to  make  good.  The 
author  believes  that  the  fault  lies  with  the  school  system  not  fitting  the  pupil 
for  the  vocation  of  business. 

1676.  Beigner,  Charles  Gt.    Beginnings  of  the  commercial  school.    Education, 

42:133-44.  November  1921. 

Historical  sketch  of  commercial  schools  in  the  United  States. 

1677.  Tilden,  C.  V.,  ed.    Proceedings  of  a  conference  on  highway  traflk  regula- 

tion held  at  Yale  university  under  the  auspices  of  the  Highway  and 
highway  transport  education  committee,  May  23,  1921.  Washington, 
D.  C,  Pub.  by  the  committee,  1921.    46  p.    graphs.    8*". 

Oontaini:  Harriet  B.  Beard:  Some  results  of  safety  education  in  grade 
schools,  p.  28-27.- 

MEDICAL  EDUCATION. 

1678.  Clarke,  Ethel  P.    S<Aools  of  nursing  as  educational  institutionf^.    Trained 

nurse  and  hospital  review,  67 :  417-22,  November  1921. 

1679.  Holmes,  S.  J.    Education  in  relation  to  public  health  and  medical  prac- 

tise.   Science,  n.  s.  54 :  503-8,  November  25,  1921. 
Urges  a  wider  campaign  of  health  education  in  the  public  schools. 

1680.  Wilson,  Bobert,  jr.    The  educational  preparation  for  medicine.    Birming- 

ham. Ala.,  1921.     20  p.    12"*. 

Reprinted   from   the    Southern    medical   journal,    14 :  640-45,    August   1921. 

A  paper  read  in  the  conference  on  medical  education.  Southern  medical 
association,  Louisville,  Ky.,  November.  1920. 

ENGINEERING  EDUCATION. 

1681.  Bayner,  W.  H.    The  relative  importance  of  topics  in  surveying  instruc- 

tion.   Engineering  education,  12 :  57-85,  October  1921. 

A  study  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  topics  which  compose  the  subject- 
matter  of  elementary  courses  in  surveying. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

1682.  McAndrew,   William.    The   belated    revolution    in   the   public   .«?chools. 

World's  work,  43 :  108-12,  November  1921. 

Progress  in  Americanism  through  the  medium  of  the  public  schools ;  study  of 
civics,  etc. 

1683.  HcPheters,  George  A.    Citizenship  dramatized ;  a  bit  of  brightening  for 

the  study  of  civil  government,  by  George  A.  McPheters,  and  Qrnce  J.  A. 
Cleaveland  assisted  by  Stella  W.  Jones.  New  York,  H.  Holt  and  com- 
pany [1921]     vi,  188  p.     12'. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN.  • 

1684.  Southern  association  of  college  women.    Proceedings  of  the  sixteenth 

biennial  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C,  March  29-April  2,  1921.  64  p. 
8**.     (Mrs.  Charles  Spencer,  secretary,  Edgewood,  Birmingham,  Ala.) 
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1685.  Jenningrs,   Elma   F.      The   work   of  dean   of   girls.     Ohio   educational 

monthly,  70 :  238-43.  October  1921. 

An  exposition  of  the  dutlps  of  a  dean  of  s^ls,  with  the  main  thought  beiac 
that  a  dean  should  be  a  power  and  not  a  figurehead. 

1686.  Whitney,  Marian  P.    The  higher  education  of  women  in  Italy.     Educa- 

tional review,  62 :  374-81,  December  1921. 

Says  tbat  American  women  will  have  no  difficulty  in  being  received  into  a&y 
university  courses  in  Italy,  but  that  at  present  it  la  almost  Impossible  to  Had 
adequately  prepared  Italian  women  who  arc  ready  to  come  to  the  United  States 
to  work  in  our  colleKes  or  universities  either  on  scholarships  or  as  teacblac 
fellows. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

1687.  Dyson,  Walter.    The  founding  of  Howard  imiversity.    Washington,  D.  C 

Howard  university  press,  1921.    24  p.    fold.  plan.    8*.     (Howard  uni- 
versity.   Studies  in  history,    no.  1.    June  1921.) 

1688.  Lyford,  Carrie  A.    Home  economics  for  Negro  girls.    Southern  workman, 

50 :  513-18,  November  1921. 

Discusses  the  purpose  of  home-economics  training;  the  planning  for  courses; 
preparation  of  teachers,  etc. 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

1689.  American  association  for  the  hard  of  hearing.    Proceedings   of  the 

second  annual  meeting.  Boston,  June  8-10.  1920.     Volta  review,  23: 
471-91,  November  1921. 

Gives  brief  extracts  of  the  papers  read,  reports  of  committees,  etc 

1690.  White,  H.  T.     Some  things  that  are  needed  in  teaching  the  deaf  children 

of  Illinois.    American  annals  of  the  deaf.  66 :  440-52.  November  192L 

EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

1691.  Goddard,  Henry  H.    Juvenile  delinquency.    New  York.  Dodd.  Mead  ft 

company,  1921.    vi,  120  p.    12**. 

1692.  Horn,  John  I#.    Caring  for  highly  endowed  pupils.     School  review,  29: 

776-81,  December  1921. 

A  study  based  on  an  experiment  being  tried  in  the  school  department  of 
Oakland.  Calif.,  by  means  of  connectors  and  special  adjustments  of  the  curricula 
to  the  needs  of  school  children.  Says  that  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
go  on  to  high  schools  after  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  under  tbe 
stimulus  of  these  efforts. 

1693.  Wallin,  J.  K  W.     Suggested  rules  for  special  classea    Eiducational  ad- 

ministration and  supervision,  7 :  447-57,  November  1921. 

These  roles  were  prepared  by  the  writer  for  the  State  superlntendeot  of 
schools  of  Missouri,  and  adopted  by  him  in  their  entirety. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

1694.  Qorell,  Bonald  Gorell  Barnes,  Sd  haron.    Education  and  the  army ;  aa 

essay  In  reconstruction.    London  [etc.]     H.  Milford,  Oxford  University 
press,  1921.    291  [1]  p.    8*. 

Denis   with    the   origin,   development,   and  purpose   of   the   adult   edocatioB 
movement    in    the    British    army,    which    was   organised    and    directed    by   tho 
•      autbor  of  this  hook. 

1695.  Harap,  Henry.    A  summer  school  program  for  city  children.     Educa- 

tional administration  and  supervision.  7:467-79,  November  1921. 
Work   undertaken   for   the   Hudson   guild   summer   play   school.    New  York 

aty. 
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1696.  Yeaxlee,  Basil  A.    Working  out  the  Fisher  act,  the  human  aspect  of  the 

continuation  schools.     London,  New  York  [etc.]     H.  Milford,  Oxford 
university  press,  1921.    96  p.    12^ 
At  head  of  title :  The  world  of  to-day. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

1697.  Ajnerican  library  association.    Papers  and  proceedings  of  the  43d  annual 

meeting.  .  .  held  at  Swampscott,  Mass.,  June  20-25,  1921.  Chicago, 
111.,  American  library  association,  1921.  *[93]-260  p.  4'.  (Its  Bul- 
letin, vol.  15,  no.  4,  July  1921) 

Contains :  1.  Alice  S.  Tyler :  President's  address — Some  aspects  of  library 
progress,  p.  96-100.     2.   H.  M.  Towner:  Libraries  and  the  nation,  p.   106-8. 

3.  C.  F.  D.  Belden  :  The  public  libraries  and  the  special  libraries,  p.  108-11. 

4.  C.  W.  Eliot :  Adult  educaUon— a  letter,  p.  116-17. 

1698.  Brown,  Gilbert  L.    The  case  against  myths,  folk-lore,  and  fairy  stories  as 

basal  reading  for  children.    E^ducation,  42 :  159-65,  November  1921. 

Questions  the  advlsabUity  of  teaching  myths,  folk-lore,  and  fairy  stories 
to  children  as  a  beginning  in  literature. 

1699.  Smith,  Elva  S.    Some  present-day  problems  of  book  selections.    Public 

libraries,  26 :  585-92,  December  1921. 

Considerations  on  the  selection  of  books  for  young  people,  presented  \A  the 
Children's  librarians'  section  of  the  American  library  association,  at  Swamp- 
scott, Mass.,  June  1921. 

1700.  Tandy,  Jennette  B.    College  teaching  of  elementary  bibliography.    Edu- 

cational review,  62 :  382-91,  December  1921. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

1701.  Business  training  and  commercial  education;  by  Glen  Levin  Swiggett. 

Washington,  1921.    17  p.     (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  43.) 

Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
191&-1920. 

1702.  Developments  in  nursing  education  since  1918;  by  Isabel  M.  Stewart. 

Washington,  1921.    20  p.     (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  20) 

Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the  United  States, 
19ia-1920. 

1703.  Educational  reconstruction  4n  Belgium ;  by  Walter  A.  Montgomery,  Wash- 

ington, 1921.     12  p.     (Bulletin.  1921,  no.  39) 

Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  In  the  United  States, 
191&-1920. 

1704.  Educational  survey  of  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina.    Summary  of  con- 

clusions and  recommendations.  Washington,  1921.  43  p.  (Bulletin, 
1921.  no.  26) 

A  digest  of  the  report  of  a  survey  of  the  public  schools  of  Elizabeth  City, 
N.  C,  made  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  school  trustees,  under  the  direction 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  education. 

1705.  The  housing  and  equipment  of  kindergartens.    Washington,  1921.    27  p. 

plates.     (Bulletin.  1921,  no,  13) 

This  bulletin  was  prepared  with  the  co-operation  of  a  committee  of  the 
International  kindergarten  union,  Mi8s  Grace  L.  Brown  being  chairman,  and 
with  the  help  of  Miss  Qrace  M.  Janney. 

1706.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational   publications.    Index,  February, 

1920-January,  1921.    Washington,  1921.    27  p.    (Bulletin,  1921,  no. 31) 
An  index  to  the  10  numbers  of  the  record,  February,   1920-January,   1921, 
equipping  the  series  for  use  as  an  annual  bibliography  of  education  for  1920. 
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1707.  Opportunities  for  study  at  Amwican  graduate  schools;  by  George  F.  ZcN^k 

and    Samuel   P.   Capen.    Washington,    ld21.    49  p.     (Bull^iii,    1021, 
no.  6.) 

For  the  use  of  prospective  foreign  students  and  others  desiring  InfomiAtlofi 
regarding  graduate  study  in  America. 

1708.  Pharmaceutical  education;  by  Wortley  F.  Rudd,  in  collaboration   'writh 

P.  F.  FackenthaU.    Washington,  1921.    15  p.     (BuUetin,  1921,  no.  11  > 
Advance  sheets  from  the  Biennial  survey  of  education  in  the  United  State*, 
1918-1920. 

1709.  Present  status  of  music  instruction  in  colleges  and  high  schools,  1919-20. 

Washington,  1921.    54  p.     (Bulletin,  1921,  rfo.  9.) 

Report  of  a  study  made  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
education  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  National  education  association,  Mmic 
teachers*  national  association,  and  Music  supervisors*  national  conference. 
Osboume  McConathy,  chairman ;  Karl  W.  Oehrkens,  Edward  B.  Birge. 

1710.  State  laws  and  regulations  governing  teachers*  certificates;  by  Katberine 

M.  Ck)ok.     Washington,  1921.    244  p.     (Bulletin,  1921,  no.  22) 

Contains  a  tabular  digest  of  the  provisions  of  State  laws  and  regnlatloiis 
concerning  teachers'  certificates,  with  an  introduction  and  bibUography. 
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STATISTICS  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  STATE  COLLEGES. 
For  thejear  Ending  June  30,  1921. 


This  annual  bulletin,  formerly  prepared  and  published  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities,  has  been  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  past  13  years.  The  data  given 
are  taken  from  reports  received  from  the  offices  of  the  presidents 
of  the  various  institutions,  and  the  figures  printed  are  substantially 
as  given  in  those  reports. 

Directory  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges.^ 
[Names  ia  iialict  are  institatians  endowed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  under  the  Bforrill  Acts.) 


Location. 


Auburn,  Ala 

MonteviUo,  Ala. . . 

University,  Ala... 

Tucson,  Aria 

PayettevUle'.Ark. 
Berkeley,  Calif. : . . 

Boulder.  Colo 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Golden,  Colo 

Storrs,  Conn 

Newark.  Del 

Oainesville,  Fla. . . 
Tallahassee,  Fla. . . 
Athens,  Ga 


Atlanta,  Ga. . 
Augusta,  Ga. 


DahlonegajGa 

Honolulu ,  Hawaii . . 

Moscow.  Idaho 

Pocatello,  Idaho.... 

Urbana,Ill 

Bloomington,  Ind. . 
La  Fayette,  Did.... 
Ames,  Iowa 


Iowa  City,  Iowa. . 
Lawrence,  Kans. 


Name. 


AUOatM  Polvteeknk  InttUwU 

Alabama  Technical  Institute  and  Col- 
lege for  Women. 

University  of  Alabama 

UfUverHtff  of  Arizona 

Univeraitif  ^Arkmntat 

UfUv€T9itjf  cf  CaWomia 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  AgriaUtural  Cotiege 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Qmneetkui  AgrietUihiral  College 

Univerritff  of  Delaware 

Univertinf  of  Florida. 


Univertity  o/  Oi 


?«Um  f I 
^eorgta... 


Georgia  School  of  Technology. 
Medical  College  of  Georgia 


Manhattan,  Kans. 

Lexington,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La.. 


I 


North  Georgia  Agricultural  College. . . . 

Univeraih  V  BdwoH 

UfUvertity  of  Idaho 

Idaho  Techni<^  Institute 

Unhertitw  of  Imnoi$ 

Indiana  u  ni  versity 

Purdue  Univertitif 

Iowa  State  CoUtge  of  Agriculture  and 
Jfechank  ArU. 

State  Uni  versi  ty  of  Iowa 

University  of  Kansas 


Orono,  Me 

CoUege  Park,  Md 

Amheni,  Mass 

Cambrrage,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

Ann  Arbcr,  Mich 

East  Lansing,  Mich 

Houghton ,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Agricultural  College,  Miss. 


Columbus,  Miss. 
University,  Biks. 


KanMS  State  Agricuitural  CoUege 

UrUvertitp  of  Kentuekg 

Louitiana  StaU  UniverHtp  and  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College. 

Uniotniiy  of  Maine 

UfUvereUg  cf  Maryland 

Massachusettt  Agricultural  CoUege 

Maetachueettt  InetituU  of  Technology.. 

Lowell  Textile  School 

University  ofMichi^ui 

Mkkigaft  Agricultural  College 

Michigan  CoUm  of  Mines 

UrUvereity  Of  Minnesota 

MistiiHppi  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College. 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Women... 

University  of  Mississippi 


President. 


Spiight  Dowell,  LL.  D. 
T.  W.  Palmer. 

George  H.  Denny,  LL.  D. 

John  C.  Futrall,  LL.  D. 
David  P.  Barrows,  LL.  D. 
George  Norlin,  LL.  D. 
Chas.  A.  Lory,  LL.  D. 
Victor  C.  Alderson,  8c.  D. 
Charles  L.  Beach,  B.  8. 
Walter  Hullihen,  Ph.  D. 
Albert  A.  Murphree,  LL.  D. 
Edward  Conradi,  Ph.  D. 
David  C.  Barrow,  LL.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 

Wm.  H.  Doughty,  jr.,  M.  D., 

dean. 
Gustavus  R.  Glenn,  LL.  D. 
Arthur  L.  Dean,  Ph.  D. 
Alfred  H.  Upham,  Ph.  D. 
Charles  R.  Fraxier,  B.  L. 
David  Einley,  LL.  D. 
William  L.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
Henry  W.  Marshall,  acting. 
Rajrmond  A.  Pearson,  LL.  D. 

Walter  A.  Jessup,  Ph.  D. 
Ernest  H.  Undley,  Ph.  D.,  chan- 
cellor. 
WiUiam  M.  Jardine,  LL.  D. 
Frank  L.  McVey .  LL.  D. 
Thomas  D.  Boyd,  LL.  D. 


Alfred  F.  Woods,  D.  Agri. 
Kenyon  L.  Butterfleld.  LL.  D* 
Elihu  Thompson,  8c.  D.,  acting 
Charles  H  Eames,  B.  8. 
Marion  Le  Roy  Burton,  LL.  D 
David  Friday,  A.  B. 
Fred  W.  McNalr,  8c.  D. 
Lotus  D.  CoiT.iian,  Ph.  D. 
David  C.  Hull,  M.  8c. 


J.  C.  Fant,  Ph.  D. 
Joseph  N.  Powers,  cl 


>  Corrected  to  Apr.  3, 1922,  in  so  far  as  changes  have  been  reported  to  this  bureau. 
88210'-22 
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Directory  of  State  univergitiea  and  State  colleges-^Continued . 


Location. 


Coluabfo^Mo. 

BoseHHin,  Ifont 

Butte,  Mont 

Missoula,  Mont 

Liiic(dn,  Nebr.^ 

Reno,  Nev 

Durham,  N.  H 

New  Biunswiek,  N.J 

.Ubuqnerque,  N.  Mex 

SocoRDyN.  Mex. 

State  CoUege,N.  Mex 

Albony.N.Y 

Ittooa'k.Y 

Syracuse,  N.  Y..., 

Chapel  HiU,  N.  C 

Greensboro,  N.  C 

West  Raleigh,  N.  C 

Agricultural  CoUece,  N.  Dak 

University,  N.  Dak 

Atheas,Ohio 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Oxford,  Ohio 

Chickasha ,  O  kla 

Norman,  OUa 

Stillwater,  Okla. 

Corvallis,  Oreg 

Eugene,  Oreg 

State  CoUege,  Pa 

Sanltmn,KR 

ICinoton,  R.  I 

(  harlest^,  S.  C 

Do 

ClenMon  CoUwe,  8.  C 

Columbia,  B.C 

Rock  HIU, S.C 

Brookings,  8.  Dak 

Rapid  City,  8.  Dak 

Vermilion,  S.  Dak 

Knox\ilIe,  Teun 

Ao^n,  Tttc 

Collie  Station^  Tex*. ... ,... 

DentoDLjcx 

Logan,  Utah 

SaHLiAe  City,  Utah 

B  uri  ington ,  V  t 

Rlaeksbnrg^a 

Charlottesville,  Va 

Lexington,  Va 

Richmond,  Va 

WiBiam^burg,  Va 

Pullman,  Wash 

Seattle,  Wash 

MonEaatowB,  W.  Va 

Madiswi,Wi« 

Laramie,  Wyo 


Name. 


Presidait. 


Umiaeuitif  ^  MUsouri 

MbniMna  m»9e  «f  A^rttvXtwt  %wi 
Meekanie  Art». 

Montana  State  Sdiool  of  Mines 

DniwmityofMaotaBa 

XTnicertUif  </  JMfraAa 


UrupertUp  9f  Kmwi% 

Neyo  HdmvtMn  CoUege  of  Agriculture 

and  Afeekanic  Arts. 
MutfertOoOm, 

■  rersltyoiNL  _ 

New  Mwdeo  Sdiool  of  Mines. . 


University  of  Now  Mexico. 


New  ATezieo  Oottege  of  AgrictOtuTe  ani 

JfeeUnieArlt. 
New  York  SUte  Library  School 

Ckumdl  UtdomaH^x 

New  York  State  CoQwe  of  Forestry 

(ait  Syimenw  Unirersalr). 

University  of  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women. . .. 
Xorth  Carotina  OoUege  of  Agrieuttvre 

and  Enfineering.  ^^ 

I9bttk  ZhuMta  AfticitMiKttd  OtOtge . . .. . 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Ohio  University 

OhhStaU  Universitg 

Miama  University 


i  John  C.  Jones,  LL.  D. 
<  Alftnd  Addnsoo,  D.  Se. 

I  George  W.  Craven,  B.  8. 
i  Charles  B.  Clapp,  Ph.  D. 
'  Samuel  Aveiy,  LL.   D., 
[     oeUor. 

I  Walter  E.  Clark.  LL.  D. 
;  Ralph  D.  Betsel,  LL.  D. 


WtaL  H.  8.  Demarast,  LL.  D. 
David  8.  Hin.  LL,  D. 
Edgar  H.  Welte,  B.  S. 
Harry  L.  Kent,  M.  S. 


Oklahoma  College  for  Women 

UnivertUg  of  Okmuwm 

Oklahoma  AgrieuUural  and  Meehankal 
CoUege. 

Oregon  Statt  Apieitigmml  C^ttege. 

FirfTenityf  fJwjpM 


Penneglvania  State  CaUtge- 

Universitgt^PoimMioo 

Rhode  JOamd  StttU  OoBeoe 

Madioal  CoU^  of  tiM  Stato  «f  Booth 

Carolina 
13m  Qtadel,  the  Military  CoUege  of 

South  Caralina. 

Clenuou  AgrkmUmral  CoUege 

UnivecaitycfSoatiiCarBlinA. 

WinthinpXoUege 

South  Dakota  StaU  Oofkge  ^  Agriemi- 

tatreamd  Mtckamk  Arte. 
South  Dakota  SUte  fiehool  of  Mines. . . 

University  of  South  Dakota. 

Univereitg  9f  Tewma&Bee 

University  of  Texas. 

Agricultural  and  .Veekankal  CoUege  of 


Harrv  W.  Cliase,  LL.  D. 
JuUnsL  Feast.  LL.D. 
WaOaoeC.  Riddick,  I.L.  D. 

,  Edwaad  F.  Keene,  M.  E^  actli«. 
Thomas  F.  Kane,  LL.  D. 
Elmer  B.  Bryan,  LL.  D. 
W«.O.T1iiiMiw,LL.D. 
Rjmnond  M.  Hui^es,  M.  S. 
oTw.  Austin,  bTB. 
Stratton  D.  BiaslDi*  Ph.  D. 
James  B.  Sdoidge,  Ph.  D. 


Wm.  J.  Kerr,  Sc  D. 
Prince  L.  CampbdL  A.  B. 
John  M.  Thomas,  LL.  D. 
Paul  G.  MlUer. 
Howard  Edwards,  LL.  D. 
Robert  Wilson,  jr^  M.  D., 


CoUege  of  Industrial  Arts 

Agticul^ral  CoUege  of  U$ah 

University  of  Utah...... 

Univerei^  of  VermmU  imd  State  Agri- 
cuttural  CoUege. 

VkmniaPiagteeknk  ImatitMU 

uiReerityofVirrinia. 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

MedioalCoUaieofVir|ima 

CoUege  of  WUliam  mndteHry 

StaU  COUege  of  WadUngton 

UnivenityofWaAiMton 

Weat  Virginia  IMkmStf 

Uw^ertitgof  Wiemntin. 

Ufuv«reit99f  Wgamkm 


O.  J.  Bond,  A.  M.,  svpt. 

I  Walter  M.Ri£Es,LL.D. 

Wm.  S.  Currai,  LL.  D. 
!  David  B.  Johnson,  LL.  D. 

Willis  E.  Johnson,  LL.  D. 

aeophas  C.  O'Harra,  Ph.  D. 
Robert  L.  Slacle,  Ph.  D. 
Harcourt  A.  Morgan,  LL.  D. 
Robert  E.  Vinson.  LL.  D. 
Wm.  B.  BlueO,  D.  C.  L. 

F.  M.  BraHey,  I-L.  D. 

Elma-  0.  Potenqn,  Ph.  D. 
I  George  Thomas,  Pn.  D. 
I  Guy  w.  Bailey,  LL.  D. 

I  JiiUan  A.  Bumus,  A.  M. 
Edwin  A.  Alderman,  LL.  D. 
Edward  W.  Nidhols,  siqift. 
Stuart  McGuire,  M.  D. 
Julian  A.  C.  Chandler,  LL.  D. 
Ernesto.  Holland.  Ph.  D. 
Henry  Sunallob  LL.  D. 
Fraiik  B.  Trotter,  LL.  D. 
Edward  A.  B^  LL.  D. 
Aven  Nelson,  Ph.  D. 
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STATE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  STATE  COIXBGES. 

Table  3. — Properly  andinoome  of  State  univertUieM 


Names  of  institutions. 


Property. 


Bound 
vol- 
umes 
In  li- 
braries. 


Value  of 
libraiy,  \ 
sdentific 

appa-    ; 

rat  us,    I 
machin-  ' 
ery.and 
furniture. 


Value  of 
KTounds 
(includ- 
ing 
farm). 


Value  of 
buildings. 


Endow-- 
Baent 

fOtMSlK. 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 
45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
50 
51 
52 

53 
54 

55 
56 
57 

58 

60 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Alabama  Technical  Institute  and  College  for 
Women 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arisona 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  California 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  Agricultural  £)ollege 

Colorado  School  of  Mines 

Connecticut  Agricultural  CoDege 

University  of  Delaware 

University  of  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women .* 

University  of  G  eoma 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

Medteal  College  of  Georgia 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Hawaii 

University  of  Idaho 

Idaho  Technical  Tn5titute 

University  of  Illinois 

Indiana  University 

Purdue  University  (Ind.) 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts 

State  Universitv  of  Iowa 

University  of  Kansas 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

University  of  Kentucky 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College 

University  of  Maine 

University  of  Maryland 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolof^ 

LoweU  Textile  School  (Mass.) 

University  of  Michigan 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

Michigan  School  of  Mines 

University  of  Minnesota 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. . 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Women 

University  of  Mississippi 

University  of  Missouri  >. 

Montana  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts 

Montana  State  School  of  Mines 

University  of  Montana 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Nevada 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agrinilture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts 


Rutgers CoUege(N.  J.). 
University  of  Ne    " 


ew  Mexico 

New  Mexico  School  of  Mines 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts 

New  York  SUte  Library  School 

ComeU  University  (N.  Y.) 

New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 

University  of  North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  College  for  Women. 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engi- 
neering  

North  DakoU  Agricultural  College 


31,000 

7,500 
36,800 
34,000 
35,300 
605,000 
132,450 
4*  «31 
ih,  il7 
27,700 
2s,  s87 
;i7,000 
1 4, 000 
f.2.000 
IH.rflO 


S345y000       $30^000     $800,000 


4.  (too 
2S  416 
4K,000 

.\  'm 

4o6.  .MB 
141, tH8 
.>4.000 


s.n246 

173,000 

140.110 

70,  .500 

42.921 


51,117 
70,  000 
30.000 
m,766 

14.%  654 
1.350 

4",  s47 
4.\  (160 
3(»,  160 

30(1,000 
42, 328 
13,650 
31,000 


80^000 
276,500 
345^900 
290,000 
3,523,104 
527,000 
236,324 
315,138 
202,248 
258,372 
125,000: 
150,000 
344,609 
480,000 

30,000 

10,000 
131,800 
425,000 

36,000 

2,605,512 

600,000 

500,000 

1,335,268 
1,811,413, 
1,544,596* 
1.009,033' 
388,0631 

332,249 
301,402 
574,-227 
665,706 

'sii'oTi 

3,280,451' 
250,000 


16,000 
300^000  1, 
283,00)  1, 
127,000 


216,550    1, 
256,900.. 
84,227 
87,  .560   2, 
354,^141  1, 
185,0001 
100,nool 
750,  (MXii  1, 
150^000 
75,  (XX) 
30^(XX>, 
378^  (H4 
65^  000 1 
95»  fXRt! 
1,083,  49s I  .5, 
235,000;  1, 
225,000   1 


6.t0,000 
027,  318 
171,729 
410,000 
661,642 
500,000 


399,377 
608^853 
411,000 
61^460 
257,745 

357,611 
14,005 

85>800 

121,  4M| 
1,09^3.51 

120,0001 


4o6,(i71 
102,984 
122,605 
475,000 

795,000. 
574,000 
71 R,  700 

50,000 
110,000' 

9n,261i 
700,  OOOj 
290.000 

sax  131 

,465,000 

i%\  000 

202,953 
327,732 
•TOO,  000 
20i,684 
249,3221 


1284,500 

353,  U« 
1,009;,  840 

8,<n«,640l 
371,444. 


28Bt,aOOr 
306.606. 
l«.O00j 

'*4«;?ib! 

140.  om 

3S,000^ 
i' 500.000 


610,012; 
781^000 
445,5001 

60a,9Q8! 
384,  •f»l 

LSi,aoo' 

401,746. 
184,075 


2,943,712 
6^907 
140,650 
100,000 


33,125 
7,000 
48,250 
154,000 
35»800 

42,587 

113,000 

39,068 

2,500 

19.299 

655,086 

5,000 

100,172) 

17,340| 

10,000! 
33,640. 


208,142 
65»000 
150,000 
1,041,593 
184,712 

301,066 
396,500 
121,204 
34,000 

304,816 


3,087,980 
163,000 
600,000 
150,000 

410,795 
360,839 


2,921,917 
157,530 
150,000 
50,000 


58H,M4       318,963 
718,127       318,900 

1,779,130, I 

1,018,234;      361.000 
S,783,X«I4,«02,2?S 

413,  7M 

7.388,1  Ml  1,437,: 

1,300,000 

871,424 

7.078,999,  4,030.917 
906,950)      239,787 

630,500 

1,750,000 


94,  523  529, 145. 
a65.000[. 

lao^ooo  37.%  000 

1,764,194  3,354,486 

110^000  536,368 

113,940'  1,730,400^ 

542,800'  1,182.113 

200,000:  355,553 

8,000  170,000|. 

39^475  31S,70f7|. 


I 


37,055 
901,717, 

339,160|' 

950,000, 
1,482,034^ 

S^SOO 


306,920  6, 733, 483117, 188, 17«; 

40^000       275,000 | 

139,060       987.990^ 

135.000   3,500,000 

i  I 

110,073       054,449' I 

05,000  736,000i  1,074,5061 


^  Includes  appropriations  for  esroeriment  .stations  and  extension  work. 
*  Includes  11.50,000  unexpended  in  1920. 
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Income, 


Analysis  of  State  appropriations. 


Student 
fees,  ex- 
cluding 
board 
and 
room 
rent. 


S83.9til 

69,791 
31,  770 
31.294 
niy  012 
160,594 
34,9<i0 
42,36ti 
42,153 


From 
pro- 
ductive 

,  funds 


130,280 

21,003 
81,754 
33,105 

6,903 
3^,709 

6,750 
19,165 


14, 196 

15,000 

45,005 

121,666- 

5,562i 

1,200| 

427 

4' 270 
516,  630 
196,903 
162, 267 

213,645 
294,875 
201,665 
137, 314 
38,227 

30,632 

131, 162 

136,073 

9,480 

959, 156 

54,342 

990,487 

132,041 

25,918 

711,690 

40,089' 

22,120| 

47,000l 


18,795 

33,668 

9,940 

2,064 

28,524 

4,000 

1.709 


126,648 
15,000 
32,451 

49,780 
39, 431 

31,813 
22,  OH 
9,220 
23,360 
10.356 

14.556 
12. 471 
7,501 
10, 613 
697, 100 


96,6853, 
70,6851, 


115, 535 
15,518 
9,389 


FrtHn 
tbe 

State.» 


$386,420 

51,697 
210,  731 
636,073 
376,723 
E,  119, 952 
560,500 
434,480 
115,862 
506,088 

81,80 
141.  516 
200,000 
363,173 
235,400 

58,905 

30,000 
111,141 
517,903 

198,000 

2, 526,  753 

751,308 

862, 756 

l,957,d45 

1,446,363 

1,164,114 

981,  203 

550,987 

516,698 
294,809 
598,343 
861,330 
100,000 
179,4,50 
018,  750 
085,000 
90,939 
656,498 
362,987 
133,293 
509,840 


From 
United 

States 
Govern- 
inent.» 


10 


«204,771 

2,947 

3,231 

103,152 

204,231 

174,620 


126,734 


85,712 
89,810 
60,000 


236,829 


50,000 
113,834 


291,497" 


235,138 
243,989 


201,592 
424,238 

177,848 
123,644 
149,392 
115,241 
16,"- 


1,%612 
228,173 


Private 

From 

bene- 

all 

fac- 

other 

tions. 

sources. 

Total 
working 
income. 


MiU 
tax 
rate. 


11 


13 


14 


18,000     $83, 000:    $783,432 


10,392 
1,324,' 2451 


99,066 
13,000 


8.937 

40,000 


16.362, 

2,783 

39,455 

17,688 

,008,204 

112,  497 

88,380 

12,401 

198,  408 

20.0041 

2,692i 

-I 


114, 818 

378,682 

843,553 

636,839 

6,707,832 

840,341 

703,  719 

170,  629 

851,156 

344,627 

241,344 

217,064 

820,577 

440,436 

66,146 

33,200 

161,068 

784,  770 

218,030 

4, 134,  028 

1, 144, 727 

1,658,771 


1,250  272,  795i  2,  721, 437 
,.,...-  l,245,66;ii  3,009,114 

..I    119,329,1,494,328 

;    389,700  1,733,169 

3,850^     151,98211,179,640 


138,609, 
39, 3701 


2,0001 


17,3861 

750: 

766,697 

146,736, 

359, 179 


2,515,363 
637, 196 

662,756 


1,500 


861,737 


164,348 


221,942) 

210,923 

7,992 


86.920 
141, 129 
114,715 
136,146 
141,840 


921. 907i 
283,0271 


629,3271 

.  474,  I6O' 

15,553i 


826,654 

704,  715 

1,006,024 

1, 132, 810 

2, 776, 501 

233, 792 

5, 207, 790 

1.798.926 

116,  957 

5,334,992 

1,103,677 

188, 347 

566,840 


AV 


Receipts 

from 
mill 

tax. 


297,500 


560,500 
325,807 
115,862 


365,987 


2,193,750 

n,(^,ooo 


401, 524 


Appro- 
priation 
for  cur- 
rent ex- 
pen  ses.i 


For 
build- 
ing and 
perma- 
nent 
im- 
prove- 
ments. 


16 


$337,045 

51,697 

167,606 

484,073 

79,223 

3,049,264 


108,673 


345.541 

79,511 

141, 516 

122,500 

358,173 

135,400 

58,905 

30.000 

111,141 

457,903 

153,000 

11,500 

114, 112 

300,000 

1,451,969 
1,249,063 

833,500 
891,203 

80,000 

516, 698 
294,809 
395,343 
715,  sai 
100,000 
175, 450 


17 


$49,375 


43,125 
152,000 


70,688 


160,547 
2,830 


77,  5001 

5,O(>0 

100,0001 


60,0001 
45,000 


505,976 
197,500 
336,214 
90,000 
105,000 


203,000 
145,825 


4,000 
82.%  000 


719, 796 


90,939 

2,535,179 
362,987 
133,293 
153,840}  356,000 


2 
3 
4 

5 

7 

8 
9 
10 

u 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 

45 
46 
47 

48 
49 
SO 
51 

G2 
63 
54 

65 
58 

57 


16,503  . 
1,282]. 

22, 128! 
206,2791 

25,404 
I 

45,076 

94,311 
8,505 
4.836 

6,096 


52, 381 
49,841 
15,559 

37, 373 
80,164 
23,546 
18,200 

13,900 


439, 500 
45,000 
221.955 
.650,881 
166,037 

209,588 

249, 316 

86,199 

9,421 

178, 398 


112,617 


63,370 


1,600 
172, 155 
96,386 

111,156 
148,  721 


6,700 


200, 871 
7.922 


3.094 
552,269 
33,889 

183,038 


66,168 


8,484 
67,273 


631,990 

46,282 

301,158 

2,631,425 

343, 976 

586,231 
773, 
134,656 
40,128 

331,835 


856,297 
156,118 


.369,500 

45,000 

218,372 

600.629 

9,919 

207,088 

171, 567 

86,199 

9,421 

178,; 


70,000 


2,583 
193.955 


2,500 
77,749 


1,055,603 
19,234 
104,;J0Q 
71,082 


882,6181,353,389     266,706 

221,371 

465,  OOOl 

40;^,  940| 


1,322,776 


679,  798 


5,560,890 

240,605 

569,303 

4,640|      549,662 


1,333,444 
221>371 
215,000 
157,500 


250,000 
246, 440 


57J7S        7,500     602,637     249,470 120,151    1,036,936 300,000   402,637     58 

i:i,720     :y\,rm     37H,448      137,965         4,665       62,842       644,133 37^,448) 59 

» No  report. 

« Us«s  New  York  8Ute  Ubnury. 
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Table  Z.— Property  and  income  of  State  unwerwUk* 


60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
-66 
67 
68 
09 
70 
71 
72 
73 

74 

75 
76 
77 

78 
79 
80 
81 


84 
85 
86 

87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 


Names  of  Institutions. 


Property- 


Bound 
vol- 
umes 
in  li- 
braries. 


Value  of 
library, 
scientiiic 
appa- 
ratus, 
machin- 
ery, and 
furniture, 


University  of  North  Dakota . 
Ohio  University. 


Ohio  State  University 

Miami  University  (Ohio) 

Oklahoma  CoUege  for  Women -  ■ 

University  of  OW^oma.     •;••:.     ■-  ,; 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  (  oUeRe 
Oi«son  State  Agricultuml  Collcpe. . . 

University  of  Oregon 

Pennsylvania  State  CoUegf 

University  of  Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island  State  C<^ego     •  -^     •  -  •      -  : 
Medical  CoUege  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, ... 
The  atadelTthe  Military  College  of  South  Caro-  | 

Una - 1 

Clemson  Agricultural  College  (S.  C.) | 

University  of  Sonth  Carolina , 

Winthrop  College  (S.  C.> ;-.••,; y 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic  Arts  .-••-••;/;;. 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mmes 

University  of  South  Dakota 

University  of  Tennessee - 

University  of  Texas -  • 

Aericultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas. .. . 

Coltoge  of  Industrial  Arts  (Tex.) 

AgrUniltural  CoUmo  of  Utah » - 

University  of  Utah ................ 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural 

College 


71,000 

52,000 

22U956I 

57,0671 

5,898i 
32,600 
35, HIS 
57,l)7i: 
100,000 
78,000 

8,200j 
22,750| 

3,500 


Value  of 
grounds 
(includ- 
ing 
farm). 


Value  of 
buildings. 


Endow- 
ment 
funds. 


$469,932 

401.900 

1,9&4,988. 

286,754] 

23,800 

459.0">0 

345,^46, 

649.  I93i 

408,956^ 

850,  H50 

124,200 

147,6S0: 

62,966 


$128,391 

550,000 

2,151,045 

100, 143 

40,000 

79.20r 

74,644, 

553,1321 

36S,000J 

152, 180! 

56,900, 

15,000' 

40,000 


ieo,wi 


3,200.000 


$661, 2I&S2, 000,000 

1,559,667  • 

3,217,134 

8fi0.921 

600,000 
1,470.4S4 
1,043,468 
1,8H4,662 
1,304,79S 
2,201,152 

185,650 

400,000 

201,800 


308,384 

56,000 
531,745 
40. 000 


7.000  71.357  850,000   1,01S,32» 

28  429  601,611  354,479i  1,107,565 

65  500  247,954  945,000       »4,700 

23,648  429,283  460, 287^  1,551,0!^ 


80,000 
8,000 
40,  .500 
42,741 
223,368  1 
20,000 
13,000 


154.4301 


06,000  667,000i       125,000 

lai.tMX)  40,000!       150,000 

216,000  45,0001       600,000 

399,640  971,850    1,330,863 

.640.734  1.298.3331  2. 494.140 10. 828.  fla& 


Virginiia  Polytechnic  Institute 
nivendl 


Unfversity  of  Virrinia. 

Virginia  Military  Inslitiue. 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 

College  of  Wifiiam  and  Mary  ( Va.). . 

State  College  of  WashinRton 

University  of  Washington 

West  Vir^nia  University » 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming 


63,822 

96,960 

,     3.^000 

I  124,300 

I     23,000 

i       5,756 

21,000 

80,125 

132,444 


286,000 
4H,000 


623,07fi 
242, 445 


178,221  2,544,548 
167,066   967,706. 


2,222,967 
341,500 


328,410 

230,000 
239,992i 
373, 521 

30,751 

38,916; 

75,000 
498,640 
748,583  1,061,250 


I  M!«p2rc;ent  of  28  per  cent  of  the  StaU  levy  of  2.4  mllla. 
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incozne. 

Analysis  of  State  approprjations. 

Student 
fees,  ex- 
eluding 
board 
and 
room 
rent. 

From 
pro- 
ductive 
funds. 

From 

the 

State  .1 

Prom 
United 
States 
Govern- 
m«nt.» 

Private 

bene- 

fao 

tions. 

From 

al 

other 

sources. 

Total 
workinif 
income. 

Mill 

tax 
rate. 

Receipts 
from 
mill 
tax. 

Appro- 
pnation 
for  cur- 
rent ex- 
penses. 

For 
build- 
ing and 
perma- 
nent 
Im- 
prore- 
ments. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

Id 

17 

$44,909 

80,305 

319,533 

67,996 

6, 602 

84,091 

13,903 

77,560 

76, 163 

131,360 

7,071 

10,020 

1,581 

12,148 

13,486 
26,877 

55,466 
25,902 

4,464 
23, 594 
119,741 
122,234 
104, 2S9 
82,054 

$54,058 

16,8.5© 
62,503 
22,766 

"ii,  272 

9, 397 

31,030 

4,458 

2,500 

9,266 

"65,206 

17,186 

2,000 

24,210 

312,010 

10, 45© 

t337, 168 

259, 970 

1,912^568 

229,96a 

174,560 

707,209 

804.683 

1, 469, 132 

l,0:J9,703 

790,044 

173,6«7 

147,318 

12-5,502 

812,065 

352,966 
242,855 
420,835 
605,  MO 

97,614 

318,500 

292, 742 

1,356,623 

1,412,  »90 

545,274 

$9,  521 

41,634 

613,166 

5  >• 

436 

$445,666 

396,768 

3,180,148 

336,852 

183,887 

976,000 

1,137,829 

1,874,602 

1,259,790 

1,968,537 

241,161 

285,339 

127,173 

$320,371 

259,970 

1,912,568 

229,96/^ 
93,550 
707,200 
689,000 
22-1, 949 
838, 894 
700,044 
173,667 
115,294 
70,  .592 
122,757 

185,481 
180,355 
295,200 
415,675 

8t),  614 
318, 500 

77,862 

1,356,623 

946,640 

284, 674 

tl6,797 

"8i;666 

'ii5,'ooo 

"i  13,269 

"32,'624 

55,000 

688,396 

*  62," 500 
125,635 
189,865 

8,000 

'466,250 
260,600 

•n 

61 

$255, 913 
4,772 
1,300 
1,500 

209,ti27 
124,089 



$17,465 
5;358 

.>-». 

63 
6R 

64 

66 

109,617 
192, 549 

21,258 

715,39$ 

5,770 

33,837 

66 

i 

ii3i'44,i83 
§47,540 

67 

113,269 

5,000 

196 

68 

295,817 
50,000 
91,674 

69 

70 

71 

7? 

12,  §21 

77,204 
25,150 
55,601 
58,012 

3,626 
41,477 
14.%  472 
267,625 
415,546 
80,328 

836,224 
640, 721 

73 

187,-779 



167,506 

74 

294,882 
.538,738 
891. 9B0 

122,890 
385,571 
864,368 
2, 166, 159 
2, 268, 120 
711,156 

7h 

6,836 
137,279 

76 

77 

78 

i 

"21 4,886 

79 

221,420 
7,667 

323,555 
3,500 

60,783 

100,000 

1,390 

80 
81 

K? 

Hfl 

84 

51,541 
120,024 

22,353 
194,016 
42, 134 
9I,t»51 
23. 473 
72,370 
317,687 

38, 793 
53,961 

20,659 

108,  789 
5, 424 

""'.8,999 
62,856 
42,542 

342.911 
149,776 

467,5^8 
255,333 
127,725 
45,000 
243,210 
892,5.56 
1, 624, 225 

127,.->32 
221,085 

5,i97 
108,440 

110,230 

206,592 

26,790 

453,604 
573, 483 

841,855 
993,  730 
202,073 
136, 651 
324,  725 
1,461,384 
2, 046, 336 

(»> 

31S,0G0 

24,861 
149,776 

383,308 
212,833 
127,725 
45,000 
79,510 
353,834 
112,802 

84,220 
42,500 

163' TOO 
174,179 
538,644 

85 



13,  751 

86 

87 

228,100 

88 

S9 

90 

10,000 

39,043 
293, 597 
58,382 

91 

140,005 
3,400 

364, 543 
972,779 

9? 

93 

94 

889,736 

15,557 

38,885 
hO.Sll 

2,541,545 

427,  760 

231,936 

99,577 

37, 561 
500 

706, 432 
14,387 

4,446,095 
638,592 

1 

1,714,011 
202,639 

500,160   327,374 
75,063   150,058 

95 
96 

•  A  little  less  than  one-half  of  1  mill. 
«  A  little  less  than  two-thirda  of  1  milL 
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Table  4. — Per  cent  of  inconie  of  State  universitus  and  State  college*  derived  from  lit 

various  sourcfs,  1920-21. 


States. 

From 

pro- 

dncti\'e 

funds. 

From 
United 
States 
Govern- 
ment, 
State, 
or  city. 

From      From 
private  student 
bene-    fees  and 
Cao-       other 
Uoais.    soorceB. 

States. 

From 

pro- 

doctivv 

funds. 

From 
United 
States 
Govcrn- 

MOt, 

State, 
or  city. 

tioas.    soorcw. 

1 

2 

t 

4 

9 

1 

2    • 

S 

4 

• 

Alabama 

Ariiona 

9.6 
3.9 
1.1 

.1.4 
1.5 

2-2 
6.9 
2.6 

2.5 
14.1 

.8 
3.2 

.9 
1.0 

.9 

1.8 

1.8 

.8 

17.0 

2.4 

1.3 

67.3 
87.6 
91.2 
49.1 
72.2 

69.5 
40.8 
87.6 
67.9 
82.8 

68.2 
65.9 
63.7 
72.7 
82.7 

84.0 
50.4 
74.3 
30.8 
62.3 

72.7 
66.3 

1.5 

""ikVi 

'28.'7' 
2.8 
8.6 

••• 

.T 

■"'»."8' 
2.3 

1 

1 

21.6 

8.5 

7.7 

25.8 

26.3 

28.3 
14.6 

7-0 
26.0 

3.1 

31.0 
30.9 
35.4 
26.3 
16.1 

14.2 
38.6 
24.9 
31.4 

33.0 

25.1 
32.4 

Nebraska. 

Nevada, 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

1  NewMa^co 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakou... 
Ohio..     .  

-      1.9 
4.5 
6.4 
10.3 
11.0 

15.2 

.4 

10.0 

'     2.6 

8.0 

.7 

I.e 

.9 

.4 

6.0 

2.8 
6.3 
8.6 
9.4 
5.8 

3.0 

00.3 
7«.3 
M.7 

67.1 

31.7 
T9.8 
7&3 
6&0 
82.7 

84.0 

a.2 

82.7 
88.1 
82.8 

50.5 
70.9 
78.9 
48.4 
54.4 

75.8 

*     "2.0" 

*2ib* 

1.0 

22.8 


: 

3.§ 

.2 

7.0 

2.0 

....... 

9.S 

2BL« 

17.1 

Arkansas 

Calilornia 

Colorado 

m9 

aoLS 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Flmda 

ana 

■LS 
11.3 

Oeoroa. . . 

ml 

Idaho 

Oklahoma 

Or^on 

9.3 

Illinois 

U.T 

Indiana 

Pennsylvania.... 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carotina. . 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas.- 

4a^9 

Iowa 

19^4 

Kansas.... 

ui 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine      

lU 

SO>f 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 
M  iehigan 

Mississippi 

Missouri » 

Utah' 

11.3 

Yermont 

Virginia ... 

3i.t 

SiL3 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

9.1 

Wusrotksin 

Wyoming 

.0 
12.6 

1 

02.4 
82.0 

1     :? 

1 

3&.t 

Montana 

53 

83.8  1 .,. 

10.9 

4.T 

t  No  report. 


« Univefslty  only. 
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